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A LITT'LE !^RE HARMONY. 

Still must I hear ! Shall the hoarse 
peripatetic ballad-singer bawl the creaking 
couplets of The Low-backed Car beneath niy 
window ; shall the suiiimer breeze waft the 
strains of Pop Goes the Weasel upon my 
ears, and drive me to confusion, while I am 
endeavouring to master the difficulties of the ! 
Turkish alphabet; shall the passing butcVier- 
boy rattle his bones, and the thecjlogical 
beggar-man torture a psalm tune into dolo- 
rous cadences ; shall the young lady in the 
apartment next to mine string my nerves 
into the rigours, while she is practising Les 
Souvenirs de Craeovie, with that ceaseless 
verbal accompaniment of one, and two, and 
tliree ; one, and two, and three ! Shall music 
ill some shape or other resound fiom the 
distan<^ costermonger and the i>roxiiuate street 
boy ; the brooding swallows sitting upon the 
eaves, and sliowing me their sunny backs ; 
the ill-ground organ in the next street ; and 
the beaten tom-tom and execrable cater- 
wauling of Ilowadjee Lall from Bombay ! To 
say nothing of the deep-mouthed dog next | 
door ; the parrot at number eight which is 
always endeavouring to whistle II Segreto, 
and always trying back, and never succeeds 
in accomplishing more of the air than the 
first three-cpiarters of a bar ; and Colonel 
Cliumpfist’s man servant over the way, who 
sings valorously wliile he cleans his mas- 
ter’s boots in the area ! I say, shall all these 
things be, and 1 not sing,’ lest haply mv 
readers think they have already had enough 
and to 8j>are, of my musical reminiscences ! 
No : the Musical World shall be again my 
theme, — a little more harmony my song. 

I will take a morning concert. Say one 
given in the height of the season by Signor 
Bapadaggi, the famous singing miister. Papa- 
daggi is a little man, but he has done great 
things. Twenty years ago he came to Eng- 
land from Leghorn very poor and humble. 
He dwelt in the neighbourhood of Golden 
Square in those days ; smelt of smoke ; wjis 
not without a strong suspicion of garlic ; had 
many button-up or cloudy linen days, when 
he slunk rather than walked under the 
defunct Quadrant colonnade, and made a 
tremendoiA deal of a clean shirt when he 
mounted one, Papadaggi was very hairy 


then, and dined off grease, and was hand and 
glove with Riffi the bfiss, and Raffi the tenor, 
and Taggragati the piccolo player. He does 
not know Riffi or TUifh now. He was very 
down, financially speaking, when Lor Brown, 
banquier of the city, b^ok him up and into 
Belgravia. This laid the foundation of Papa- 
daggi’s fortune ; but the superstructure was 
of his own erection. His brightest of his 
Lamps of Architecture was this — he sliaved. 
There w’as, as you are aware, previous 
to that momentous question Why Shave 1 
j l>eing Jisked in t^ieso pages, an almost 
insurmountable prejudice among English 
respectability against beards and mous- 
taches. These hirsute appendages seemed 
! always connected in the minds of the 
British Pater- and Mater-familias with dirt, 

I revolution, immorality, poverty, atheism, and 
I non-payment of rent. Evei 7 great singer, 

I artist, or musician, who hajipened to be the 
I rage, might bai'ely be tolerated in wearing a 
i beard, just as a capbiin in the Life Guards or 
a traveller just returned from the interior of 
Dahomey might be ; but to the unknown, the 
poor, the struggling, the ambitious abnegation 
of the razor was fatal. Paj>adaggi was wise 
in his generation, and shaved. Not to an 
utter state of barefacedness, however, for he 
left his whiskers, which were neatly trimmed 
into a conical form, and lay on his cheeks like 
black mutb>u -chops. These whiskers were the 
making of Papaaaggi. He was no longer a 
confounded foreigner. He went into the best 
houses, and taught tVie flower of the British 
aristocracy and money ocracy. In the bank- 
ing world he is amazingly popular. Roe- 
hampton, Putney, and Ham Common, where 
bankers’ villas most do congregate, will hear 
of no other music master than Papadaggi. 
Jle has long since abandoned the confoundedly 
foreign preflx of Signor, and has Mr. I. Papa- 
daggi, printed on his cards. When I state that 
he is a director of two assurance companies, 
has recently been elected a member of the 
Mousaion Club, and has lately taken to wear- 
ing a white neckcloth in the daytime, the 
conclusion will easily be arrived &t that he 
has a comfortable balance at hb bankePs, and 
is a highly respectable man. 

Paptulaggi married an j^glish lady, Miss 
Hammeruell, of Birmingham, and though of 
the pontifical faith himself, will send his son 
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to Oxford, He has a tremendous house, 
in Tybumia, with a footman— a real foot- 
man, in plush powder. Why did not the 
paternal Papaoaggi, dead in Leghorn yonder, 
live to see the day! P. the Second and Oi'eat 
is a iitllo man, but he drives a monumental 
drawn by a big brown horse — a very 
horse of Troy— that moves with a sort of 
swelling cadence of motion, as if he were 
practising Mozart’s Bequieia to himself. It 
IS good to see honest Papadaggi behind the 
big horse ; a regulation tiger hanging on 
behind, and the music master’s little body 
gently swaying with the curvetings of his 
steed. It is good to hear the thundering 
knock of the regulation tiger at the door of 
number six hundred and six a, Plesiosaurus 
Gardens West, where Papadaggi is about to 
give three-quarters of an hour’s singing lesson 
fora guinea. It is good to see Pa|:)adaggi toddle 
out of his cab in the lightest of varnished 
•ts, ^nd the brightest of lemon-coloured 
Jloves, aiid to note the respect with which the 
golden footmen receive him, and the easy 
patronage with which he passes them, mounts | 
the staira, gives his lesson, and lunches j 
with Maaame la Comtesse and the youthful 
Ladies. 

Once a year, Papadaggi gives his Grand 
Morning Concert at the Nineveh Rooms, 
Ari'ow-head Street, Cuneiform Square, in 
which rooms, the Nineveh Subscription 
Balls ai% given — balls to which (without 
unimpeachable vouchers from the leaders 
of the world) admission is as difficult as to 
the Eleusinian mysteries. In the Nineveh 
Booms, with their huge tarnished pier glasses, 
walls of a pale dirty blue, with cracked stucco 
ornaments, and faded benches and ottomans ; 
wiiich two last articles of furniture are no 
strangers to a certain lively insect — the puriex | 
aristocraticus,or fashionable fleas — our friend a 
Grand Concert takes place. For some days ’ 
previous, the doorway of the Nineveh Rooms 
IS blockaded, to the profound disgust of the j 
Church of England Young Men’s Table- turn- ' 
ing Association, and the Society for the 
Protection of Stewed-eel Sellers, with gigantic ; 
posting boards, in which a weak-minded I 
printer has seemingly gone raving mad in| 
different coloured inks and varieties ofi 
eccentric type : howling in large capitalled j 
prime donne, babbling in fat-lettered instru- 
mentalists, melancholy m.'id in smaller type , 
respecting Pappadaggi’s residence and the 
principal music warehouses where tickets, 
price nalf-A»-guinea each (stalls fifteen shil- 
pngs) may be had, and a plan of th^ rooms 
k on view. 

• .1 don!t think it would be an unpardonable 
Yfulgarism to call Papadaggi’s poster a stun- 
ner, It literally stuns you, so tremen- 
dous is its size, so marvellous are the 
attractions it promises, so brilliant are the 
oolebritieB who are to appear. Papadaggi 
lias everybody. The Opera stars ; the famous 
Lurliety, who was a fixed star last season, 


but has taken it into hia head lately to become 
a meteor ; Baaserclyflb ; little Mias Larke ; 
Nightingale, uf course ; Soundinbord Siiifisherr, 
tile woi^d-renowned Swedisli pianist, just 
returned from America ; Madame Katinka 
Kralski, who plays tunes nobody can find the 
beginning or end of, upon a new instrument, 
the pifierariuium, which has just been 
patented and completed, at the cost of some 
thousands of pounds by Piccolo, and which 
looks very much like a piano-foite turned 
inside out ; Herr Bompazek, the great Ger- 
man basso ; little Klitz, the flautist, who 
goes everywhere, and whom everybody knows; 
and greatest attraction of all, the astonishing 
Panslavisco, that Mogul of Harpists, that 
dai-k mysterious child of genius, whose 
present popularity exceeds the greatest 
ever achieved by Paganini, the Whistling 
Oyster, the Hippopotamus, the Great Ant- 
eater or General Tom Thumb. Besides these, 
there are multitudes of smaller mnsical 
notorieties, native and foreign, vocalists and 
instrumentalists : from the JMisses Gooch, of 
the Royal Academy of Music, the pleasing 
ballad singers, to hard-working TomMuffier, 
who meaiis to do something with the big 
drum yet. 

I am afraid the b6n65eiare does not pay 
many of his artists. You see ho is so fashion- 
able, so run after, that it is rather an honour 
than otherwise to sing for him gratis. The 
Misses Gooch can truly affirm themselves to 
be of the nobility’s concerts when they go 
starring round the provinces in the autumn 
after they have sung for a year or two at P.’s 
Grand Musical Festival. A great many pro- 
fessionals sing for Papadaggi tl‘ rough pure 
friendship and goodwill, for the little man is 
universally liked and respected. A great 
many sing because others sing, and a great 
many more because they want to be heard at 
any risk. The bird that can sing and 
won’t sing is a rara avis. I never knew a 
bird that could sing but that would sing, 
whether Ids hearers liked it or not ; and I 
even know a great many birds that can’t 
sing and oughtn’t to sing, who will sing. 
Papadaggi, however, does not get all the 
professionals gratuitously. Orpheus Basser- 
clyfle, with whom fifteen guine^as for a song is 
as much a fixed idea as the cultivation of 
his garden was with Caudide, says, “ FU 
' sing, by all means, but I must have the cash, 
Pap, my boy;” and Pap pays him ; while 
old Grabbatoni, the renowned performer on 
the violoncello, contents himself with saying 
every year as he pockets his eight guineas, 
‘‘Next year, mio caro, I play for noting— 
for noting — yea !” but, somehow or other, 
with Grabbatoni that next year never 
comes. 

We will suppose the momentous day to 
have arrived, and Papadaggi’s Grand Concert 
to have commenced. The carriages of the 
nobility and gentry, and the cabs of the 
public in general, block up Nineveh Street ; 
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the coachmen doze on their boxes ; the 
neigliboiiring public-hpuses are full of the 
silken calves and gilt-knobbed sticks of the 
splendid footmen. Within, the hulies are 
ranged upon the faded ottoinana — a beautiful 
show. There are peeresses, bishopesses, 
jndgesses, bankeresses, baronetesses, stock- 
brolceresses, and merchant-princeHses. Papa- 
daggi has just handed a duchess to a seat ; 
and is at this moment whispering soft 
compliments to a cabinet-ministress, with ad- 
mirable equanimity and self-possession. The 
wliiskers are resplendent ; the boots shine 
like patent leather stars accidentally fallen 
from tlie firmament. The room is very full 
and very hot, and many of the dandies, 
unable to find seats, lean their all-ronnd 
collars against walls, so to support their ^ 
weary frames. A vicious family from l*eck- 
ham Kye (a mamma, three daughters, an 
aunt, anil a melancholy governess) have! 
fallen upon and utterly louted an imbecile 
young man in a feeble white neckcloth, who ! 
acts as checktaker for the stalls, and who holds , 
a crimson worsted cord across the space 
between the last ottoman and the wall. The ! 
vicious family have only tickets for the back ■ 
seats ; but, having utterly demolished the | 
imbecile young man, and driven him before' 
them like chaff l)efore the wind, they make 
a razzia into the stalls, ami nearly overthrow 
a stockbroker’s colony from Maida Hill, the 
members of which gather themselves up 
imlignantiy, and whisper among themselves 
disparagingly, *‘City people !” Old General 
Jupp, who has sent his family to tlie concert 
before him, and h;is walked down from the 
Cutcherry Club, has found that he has left 
his ticket behind him, and has had to 
pay over again at the deal's, and can’t 
find his party, and sits apart in a corner 
on a cane-bottorned chair, muttering hor- 
ribly. A meek-eyed young datidy, who has 
come in cloth boots, Avitli his hair curled , 
(he must be an only son with a taste for 
music, who fancies he can sing second in a 
quartett) can’t find Thrummer, the musical 
clerk in the Treasury, who sings The Wolf 
so capitally, and promised to point out all 
the musical celebrities to him. He cannot, 
indeed, find anybody that he knows, nor a 
place anywhere, and is repining secretly on 
the staircase, where he looks so miserable 
that the monej^-taker, a rosy man who 
officiates as a waiter at the London Tavern 
o* nights, and sometimes takes a spell in the I 
black work or undertaking line of business, | 
compassionates him, and is half-inclined, 
were he not so great a dandy, to offer him 
some of the beer from the pint pot under his 
chair. There are a great many foreigners in 
the concert-room, who come with free admis- 
sions, as it is the custom of musical foreigners 
to do ; two or three critics attached to the 
morning newspapers, who listen to the 
soHM witls a knowing air and their 
heads on one side, as u they knew per- 


fectly well what the next bar was to be ; 
and a country gentleman, who has come up 
to town to attend a meeting of 4he Chur ch of 
England Young Men’s Table-turning Asso- 
ciation, and has blundered into Papadaggi’s 
concert-room by mistake, where he sits listening 
to the performances with a bewildered air. 

Papadaggi’s concert proceeds swimmingly. 
To be sure, the order of the programme is 
not strictly obseiwed — the song that should 
be first frequently coming last, and vice 
vers^. Such misadventures will, however, 
happen in the beat regulated morning con- 
certs. Codlinetti, the Italian buffo-singer, 
who is of a capricious and changeable tem- 
perament, suuatnly changes the song for 
‘ which he is put down, to one of an entirely 
! different character : to the indignation of 
Peddle, who is the accompanyist (presides at 
the pianoforte we believe is the appropriate 
words), wlio is a morose man, and insists upon 
playing the symphony to the original song ; 
upon which Codlinetti, under shadow of 
turning over the music and showing Peddle 
the proper place, manifests a strong desire to 
fling him over the orchestra among the 
ilucTiesses. Fraulein Ninni Stolzappel, the 
cliarming warbler of German Lieds, has like- 
wise objected to the unfortunate man’s ac- 
companiment to her song, and at the end 
of a cailence, and in a voice audible even to 
General dupp in the corner, has called 
Peddle “ Pig,” in the German language ; 
whereat life becomes a burden to Peddle, 
and IIS he pounds the keys as though they 
were his enemies, he devoutly wishes that he 
were back in his quiet attic in the Royal 
Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Sqviare. Papadaggi neither plays 
I nor sings. He is too learned to do anything ; 
but he iiovers about the orchestra, and hands 
singers on and off, and pervades the concert 
with his whiskers and white neckcloth — so 
that a considerable portion of tlie applause 
is meant for Papadaggi, and is by Papadaggl 
taken unto himself with many bows and 
smiles. Did you never know people who 
somehow seem to have a vested interest in 
the fruits of everybody's labours 1 There is 
scarcely a great picture painted, a book 
I written, a palace built, a good deed done, but 
it turns out that somebody is entitled to con- 
siderable praise, or must be honourably men- 
j tioned in connection with it, though aa 
far as your judgment went he never put a 
finger to the work, or a stone to the eilifice* 
The number of unknown benefactors and 
passive great men is astonishing. I see their 
names in the literary pension list ; I find parlia- 
ment making them grants every session j I 
hear their healths proposed at public dinners, 
and see them get up, covered with modesty 
to return thanks, when they bashfully aUude 
to the things they have been inSstrumental in 
carrying out, though for the life of me I 
can’t make out What they ever had to do witk 
anything. 
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Wliat the green room is to the theatre, 
the robing-room to the assize court, the 
vestry to the church ; so is the singers’ room 
to the concert-hall. But, far more elegant, 
sprightly, and amusing, than the dramatic 
reen-roorn, is the professional room” be- 
ind the ragged leaves of tlie screen at the 
bottom of tlie steps of the orchestra at Papa- 
daggi’s concert. There are no garish gas- 
lights here, no tinselled dresses : no rouge, 
bismuth, jaded faces, pantomime masks — no 
passing carpenters and call-boys: — all is 
fresh, eparkliiig, and gay. Fresh flowers, 
‘"'rosy bonnets and rosier faces, cleanest of 
shirts, smartest of female toilettes, newest 
of white kid gloves, most odoriferous of 
scents. I don’t pretend to know much 
about female fashions, tliough I have occa- 
sionally studied that sphyux-like journal the 
Follet — every flounce in which is an enigma 
— with fear and trembling. I don’t pre- 
tend to know much about dress ; but 1 do 
think that the best dressed ladies in crea- 
tion are the female singers at a morning con- 
cert. 1'hey unite the prettiest portions of 
the English and French styles of costume. 
They dress their haii> exquisitely, and 
display their little jewelleries inimitably. 
There is a whole art in making the most 
of a ring, a brooch, a bracelet. I have seen 
born ladies covered with gems, on w'hom 
they produced no more elegant effect than 
a bright brass-knocker would on a i>igstye 
door. And, more than all this, my musical 
belles have the unmistakable appearance of 
having dressed themselves^ and are ten times j 
smarter, neater, prettier for it. There is a 
table covered with fruit and wine in the | 
singers’ room. I regret to see Tom Muffler 
sitting thereat. Tom is not given to drink- 
ing; out, when drink is given to him, he 
exceeds. 

Who is that strange wild man lying dis- 
located over, rather than sitting upon, an 
ottoman, his long fingers twined together, his 
eyebrows bent into the form of a horseshoe, 
his puissant head bent down 1 That is 
Panslavisco tlie harpist. The trumpet of 
fame is braying his name out to all Europe, 
like an impetuous, inconsiderate trumpet as 
it is, blowing for dear life to make up for lost 
time. He is deaf to Fame’s trumpet. For- 
tune is pelting him with golden marrow- 
bones. He heeds not Fortune. She has 
pelted him with bones without any gold in 
them before now. He stands, and walks, and 
works, and lives alone : he and his liarp, for 
they aie one. The professionals say he is 
dull. The ladies say lie is a brute. The 
multitude cry lo Panslavisce ! Evoe Pan- 
slavisce ! as they would to Bacchus. He lets 
them cry on. He plays his harp, and there 
is silence, and a wild tumult at the end ; and 
then he receives his money, sees his harp 

E Ut into a green-baize cover, and carried off 
y a dun-l^arded man as mysterious as his 
master, and goes away. No concert is com- | 


plete without him. In town and country he 
is sure to draw. He^has no intimates, no 
places of resort save a mouldy cigar-shop-— 
where he sits as silent, and apparently as 
immovable, as one of the tobacco-chests — and 
a dreary public-house in a court up Drury 
Lane, where he drinks large quantities of 
beer, tacitly. • He speaks seldom, and then 
he does not seem to be quite certain iu his 
mind as to which is liis motlier tongue, and 
hisspeecliisa garbled compromise of many lan- 
guages. Indeed nobody knows for certain of 
what nation he is. Some say he is an Italian,, 
some say he is a German, some say be isa Dane. 
His harp is of all nations, and speaks all lan- 
guages. Of course there are grim reports 
about, of his having killed men, and negotiated 
a psychical investment in an unholy office. 
His wealth is put down at a fabulous amount, 
his crimes as unutterable. Little Miss Larke, 
who is a brave body, as valorous as the young 
lady whose virgin smile lighted her safely 
through the Green Isle, once took courage to 
ask Panslavisco liow he did. “ As well,” he 
answered, “ as a man can be, who is eating his 
own liver.” He looks indeed as if he were 
Prometheus, and, wishing to be alone, had 
contracted to do the vulture’s work vicari- 
ously. 

Little Saint Sheddle, who lives no one 
knows how, but is the very Captain Cook of 
the musical world, is supposed to be the only 
man in Europe who has been sufficiently 
admitted to Panslavisco’s intimacy to dine 
with him. He describes these dinners as if 
he were telling a ghost story. The table, he 
says, is garnished with two plates, two pots of 
porter, and one steak in a dish. Panslavisco 
cuts the steak into two exact portions ; takes 
>ne half, pushes the other half towards Saint 
' Sheddle, and falls-to without saying a word. 
After dinner he produces a cigar-box and a 
bottle of hollands, and smokes and drinks 
prodigiously, but with little more conversa- 
tion ; then lie will get up and go out ; or go to 
I bed, or begin to play his harp wildly — all in a 
speechless manner. “It’s something to say 
one has dined with him,” whispers Saint 
I Sheddle, ‘‘but it’s very queer.” 
j Panslavisco lies ujion his ottoman, pro- 
i foundly immobile until it is nearly time for 
Iiira to play. Then lie begins to pat and 
smooth down his liarp, as a man would adjust 
the girths of a wild horse he was about to 
ride. His turn in tho programme arrives ; 
the harp is carried into the orchestra ; he 
follows it ; throws his long sinuous hair back 
sweeps his bony fingers over the strings, and 
begins to play. A wild horse and his rider 
are no bad images for him and hia harp. He 
seems to ride upon it : to bestride it as a witch 
would a broomstick, making the air awful 
witli the melody of a demoniacal Sabbath. 
He bows his head to the applause when ha 
has done, more as if the blast of a tempest had 
smote him upon the head and compelled him 
to bow it, than in reverence. Now die ia 
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gone, and the audience begin to l>reathc 
again, and whisper ** Wonderful 1 ” He goes 
back to the singers* room, drinks one glass of 
wine, swallows a biscuit as though it were a 
pill, and falls into a stony sleep upon the 
ottornau. 

This man, with the sinewy vigorous frame 
worn into rocks and caverns of bone, as if by 
the volcanic upheaving of Ida soul within; 
witli the huge, Medusa-like head ; the swelling 
veins in his Ibrehead : the eyes like abysses ; 
the face seamed, ana scarred, and worn in 
tempests of study, hunger, cold and misery ; 
looks as if he had newly come from some 
combat with the demon, and had been 
victorious, but had suffered horribly^ in 
the fray. A dozen years ago Panslavisco 
had as much genius, and played as learnedly, 
sweetly, gracefully, boldly, nervously, wildly, 
as. he does now. But he played in a 
garret, where he had no friends, no fire, 
no body -linen, no bread, and where his land- 
lady bullied him for his rent. Viragos 
squabbling over a disputed right in a wash- 
tub ill a back-slum, have heard as fascinating 
harmonies through a garret window held up 
by a bundle of firewood, as princesses of the 
blq^ kaar^^w in the Nineveh Booms. Pan- 
sla^conas tauglit the harp to butchers’ 
daughters for scraps of meat ; has fiddled in 
low dancing-rooms, and jilayed the jfiano- 
forte at quadrille-parties, for a morsel of 
bread. Now, they are all come. Fortune, 
fame, sycophants to admire, beautiful women 
to smile, lords to say, Como and dine. They 
are all too late. They cannot bring back the 
young wife, dead in a long slow Jigony ; the 
little children who faded one by one ; they 
<;annot bring back the time when the man 
had a heart to love and ho]>e, and was twenty- 
one years of age. 

But, Heaven be good to us all. What have 
I to do with this, unless to say with Mon- 
taigne, Que sais-je 1 If I go to a concert 
and pay half-a-guinea to hear a man play 
upon a harp, am I to dogmatise upon 
his inward feelings or his life ? For all I 
know, Panslavisco’s morose, mysterious ex- 
terior may be but a fastidious envelope, and 
he may be, after all, a cheery, happy man. I 
hope so. 

The last concerted piece in the programme 
has been performed, and the critics go home 
to write out their opinions on Papadaggi’s 
grami morning concert. Much bon net- 
adjusting, music- hunting- for, and a little 
flirtation, take place in the singers’ room. 
The imbecile young man falls savagely upon 
the remnants of the wine and biscuits, and 
becomes maudlin in a moment. Papadaggi 
flits about joyfully with a cash-box, and a 
slav^ of the lamp follows him with the check- 
boxes. The epneert is over. Papadaggi 
asks the stars of the afternoon to come home 
and dine with him. Some accept ; some plead 
other engagements. He wakes Panslavisco, 
and asks mm. The harpist does not decline 


lie invitation categorically. He simply says 

Pay me, and let me go.” « 

Let me go too. Licet ? ^ 

CATCH-PENNIES. 

The edges of certain pavements in London 
have become regular markets for catch- 
pennies. 

These catch pennies are often so ingenious 
and cheap as to deserve a better generic 
name. There is a man who sometimes stands 
in Leicester Square, who sells microscopes at 
a penny eacli. They are made of a coramoi^ 
pill-box ; the bottom taken out, and a piece 
of window-glass substituted. A small eye- 
hole is bored in the lid, and thereon is placed 
the lens, the whole apparatus being painted 
black. Upon looking tlirough one of these 
microscopes I was surprised to find hundreds 
of creatures, apparently the size of earth- 
worms, swimming about in all directions ; 
yet on the object-glass nothing could be seen 
but a small speck of flour and water, con- 
veyed thereon the end of a lucifer-match from 
a common inkstand, which was nearly full of 
this vivified paste. Another microscope ex- 
hibited a single representative of the animal 
kingdom showing his impatience of imprison- 
ment by kicking vigorously. Though I must 
confess to a shudder, I could not help admiring 
the beauties of construction in this little mon- 
ster, which, if at liberty, would have excited 
murderous feelings, unfavourable to the pro- 
longation of its existence. The sharp-pointed 
mouth, with which he works his diggings ; 
his side-claws, wherewith to hold on while 
at work ; and his little heart, pulsating 
slowly but forcibly, and sending a stream of 
blood down the large vessel in the centre of 
his white and transparent body, could also be 
seen and wondered at. When the stock of 
this sort of game runs short, a common 
carrot- seed is substituted ; which, when 
looked at through a magnifier, is mar- 
vellously like an animal having a thick body 
and numerous legs projecting from the 
sides ; so like an animal that it has 
been mistaken by an enthusiastic philosopher 
for an animal created in, or by, a chemical 
mixture in conjunction with electricity. 

I bought several of these microscopes 
determined to find out how all this could be 
done for a penny. An eminent microscopist 
examined them, and found that the magnify- 
ing power was twenty diameters. The cost 
of a lens made of glass, of such a power, 
would be from three to four shillings. How, 
then, could the whole apparatus be made for 
a single penn^ 1 A penknife revealed 
the mystery. The pill-box was cut in two, 
and then it appeared that the lens was made 
of Canada balsam, a transparent 
The balsam had been heated, and carefully 
dropped into the eye-hole of the pill-box. It 
then assumed the proper size, snape, trans- 
parency, and polish, of a very well ground glass 
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lens. Our ingenious lens-maker informed me Neptune’s indent, a glass dove fastened t® 
that he had been selling these microscopes the top of a pointed wire, so as to form a 
for fifteen years, and that he and his family breast-pin, and a glass peacock with a beau- 
conjointly make them. One child cut out tifiil tail of spun glass, are wrapped in a 
the pill'boxes, another the gap, another put, neatly made brown pajwr bag, for the sum of 
them together, his wife painted them Llackj one penny. 

and he made the lenses. Another man, who stands close by him, 

Not long afterwards, in another part of sells five dining chairs and a round table, 
the town, 1 came across another niicrosoopist. ” of wood, and neatly put togetlier, 
He did not sell anything, but merely charged one halfpenny. The chairs are strong 
a halfpenny for a peei). His apparatus con- enough for large dolls to sit upon, the table 
sisted of a tin box, al)Out the size of a com- will support an ordinary sized teacup with- 
mon tea-caddy, placed on three legs, at about out breakiug. An older huckster sells 
the level of a small boy’s eye : these ingenuous wooden men, who have their legs and arms 


“youths being his principal customers. The 
fee being paid, the slide was drawn away 
from the peep-hole, and the observer ad- 
dressed with the following words: ‘'Here, 
you sec a drop of Thames watei', which 
looks like a gallon ; the water, is full of 
heels, snakes, and hadders a-playin| about 
and a-devouriiig of one another.” Whence 
the showman had got the w'ater I cannot un- 
dertake to say, but I sincerely hope, not from 
tlie Thames ; for it was filled with numerous 
little creatures, which, having very small 
bodies, have as a sort of compensation re- 
ceived very large Latin" names from their 
christener and discoverer, Ehrenburgh. 
Many of them were swimming about, 
pursued by what appeared to be im- 
mense sea-snakes, who caught and devoured 
them. Others were quietly reposing on 
weeds, which looked like elm-trees, and all of 
them were perfectly unconscious of being 
exhibited to the British public at a halfpenny a 
head. But this was not all : the exhibitor next 
brought out of his waistcoat jiocket a small 
tin tube, and said, all in one cfiK^th, ‘‘ There 
you see a flea chained round his neck with a 
silver chain he lays his heggs on the glass 
and I feeds him three times a day on my ’and 
the performance is now concluded.” Another 
man, in the optician line, has two tubes, like 
telescopes, placed facing each other. He 
asks you, whether you can see through an 
inch board 1 Of course you say No.” “ Then 
for a halfpenny I’ll show you that you 
can.” Accordingly you look through the 
card of one of the tubes, seeing through 
the length of the other, and for the benefit 
of the by-standers you are requested to read 
some pviT'Mmr placed at the end of tlie j 
furthest tune, This is easy enough. He i 
then places a thick board between the two 
tubes, and still you can read the printing, 
which you are again requested to do ; having 
purchased the power on that occasion only of 
seeing through a deal board for the' small 
charge of one halfpenny. 

In TotluU Street, Westminster, on a Satur- 
day-night, a travelling successor to the glass- 
blowing exhibitions fiiat had permanent pa- 
tronage from tlie sight-seeng world in the days 
of Miss Linwood’s exhibition may sometimes 
be seen, who goes his rounds to sell the 
products of his industry. A glass pen, a glass 


articulated, so as to be capable of rapid move- 
ment on pulling a string which hangs be- 
tween the legs. Some of these are painted 
like Turks — some like Bussiaus ; aud, by 
pulling the strings they appear engaged in 
single and mortiu combat, throwing their 
arms and legs about with desperate but 
cranky energy. The charge oi a repre- 
sentative of either nation is one halfpenny. 

Workers in iron also endeavour to catch 
an honest penny. There is a man wiio 
sells for twopence a most ingenious con- 
trivance for roasting meat. It consists of 
no less than five i>ieces of ironjri^p, which, 
when put together, are stron^'eubugn' to 
hold up a good sized leg of mutton. One of 
the pieces serves as a fastening to the mantel- 
piece, and the others are attached to it by 
one of the pieces aforesaid. The cook is en- 
abled by a simple mechanism, not unworthy of 
a Brunei or Stephenson, to heighten or lower 
the meat according to the state of the fire. 
If the inventor of this apparatus had a chance, 
there is no telling how many benefits he 
might confer upon mankind, and let us hope 
upon himself too, by his mechanical talents. 

One more peep at Leicester Square, where 
penny-catchers most do congregate. Bazor 
paste at one penny a box is sold by a 
dexterous shaver, who chops such large 
gashes in a hard bit of wood with a shilling 
razor, that he makes the wood fly about. 
He then passes the blunted instrument a few 
times over his magic strop ; and, pulling a 
hair from his head, divides it, as it stands 
erect between his fiuger and thumb, with the 
same ease that SaTadin divided the scarf 
with his scymetar, and the life-guard sm an at 
Saville House cuts a who^e sheep in half with 
a broad-sword. 

The paste is, very likely (and so is the razor) 
more elficacious in the hands of the proprietor 
than of the purchaser ; nevertheless, it is a 
good peiujyworth, ^ 

PASTIMES AND PLAYS.!^ 

We have but few pastimes now, even 
for our children ; we are too grave and 
sensible to play at forfeits or blind man’s 
buff, or puss in the comer, at Christmas time 
or any other time. They used |o manage 
these things better in Fnmce ; and, at Christ^ 
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mas time, even we respectable English used 
to be gay and lively : but enjoyment has 
become vulgar in both countries. 

It migbt perhaps be objected that there 
was but little intellect displayed in social 
amusements, and that progi'ess would have 
done its work but ill, were we to introduce 
on our Christmas Eves and our New 
Years’ Eves sports such as were in vogue once 
upon a time. For instance, there was once a 
very jiopular game, which consisted in one 
of the company being seated on a stick 
which was placed over a pail of water, find 
was by no means steady ; the candidate for 
honour lield in his hand a taper which it was 
his object and his glory to light at another 
fixed at the extremity of the said stick, and 
which he could only reach by a delicate and 
well-balanced shuflie towards the object : it 
frequently hap[)ened that the other end would 
suddenly be uplifted, the stick roll off, the 
actor be thrown, the light extinguished, and 
admired confusion ensue, accompanied by the 
crowing of lungs like Chanticleer. This lively 
:irnus<‘ment, it must be confessed, would not 
suit the velvet carpets of Belgravia or else- 
where ; but in the days when it most ob- 
tained, the floor was probably strewn with 
sainl, or at best with rushes. If the game of 
the Pail was lively, what was that of the 
Bucket ? This was played thus by our long- 
haired ancestors : a youth who nourished 
locks of sufficient length, or who wore a wig 
of the pro])er dimensions, jdaced himsedf on a 
board over the bucket of water jirepared. At 
a given signal he ducked backwards, without 
losing his balance, and managed to clip the 
tips of his long locks into the pure element, 
and instantly recover himself. As he seldom 
accomplished this feat without a variety of 
failures, the comic incidents attending lus 
struggles delighted the audience. Clierry-bob 
and orange-bob were both considered as 
chai'ming games, and one which held its owm 
up to a late period was thus performed. A 
gentleman put the end of a coil of string into 
his mouth, gallantly presenting the other end 
to a selected young lady : the duty of both was 
to absorb the string with their lips, till by 
degrees they approached each other, as if 
attracted by a magnetic influence, and a 
kiss, if one could be accomplished in spite of 
the mutual impediment, concluded the 
affair. Manners were certainly somewhat 
rough in those days ; nor could we now be 
guilty of playing at king, queen, and guest, 
when the latter personage — an innocent 
chosen to be the victim — received by their 
majesties on their two thrones, was in- 
vited to seat himself between them, when the 
dignitaries, rising to do him greater honour, 
removed the two ends of the treacherous 
covering of his hollow seat, and the guest fell 
to the ground amidst shouts of laughter. 

Peojne in those good old times would sub- 
mit to infiuHe inconvenience to enjoy a play. 
The pit at that period deserved its name, for 


it was literally a hollow place below the stage, 
which towered beforg it, and from whence the 
standing audience was obliged to crane the 
neck and point the toe to get a glimpse of 
the humours of the scene. Instead of private 
boxes and all their luxuries, little square 
windows only permitted a sideloiig view to 
numerous heads thrust anxiously forward. 
Then indeed pit was pit, and box was box ; at 
least there was no deception on the subject. 

How simple our theatres were in those 
primitive times, we may know by the prints 
of Ilogarih and others, who depict the 
orchestra of two fiddles, one on each side of 
the stage, and the candle-snuffer showed liis 
art as the tallow candles of the chandelier 
descended to receive the renovation of his 
instrument. This functionary must neces- 
sarily have been a man of nerve, for he 
became a favourite or au object of derision 
to the impatient audience, according as he 
performed his office deftly or otherwise, in 
the long intervals between the acts. But it 
wiis not merely in this capacity that the 
candle-snuffer flgureds: as the number of 
performers was limited, he was frequently 
required to* fill up* some insignificant, but 
necessary character, such as a messenger or 
confidant ; in fact, any personage more acted 
on than acting ; and in proportion to his 
popularity, he Wiis greeted on his entrance, 
causing not a little hilarity by the versatility 
of his accomplishments. Authors were often 
offended at the recognition . of this person 
disturbing tlie gravity of their drama, and 
Corneille, who objected much to it, declares 
in one of his prefaces that he has no desii e to 
write parts for caudle-snuffers. After his 
time, the theatre presented very difi’erent 
subjects for the amusement of the well- 
packed house ; but even when mysteries and 
moralities had gone out, very extraordinary 
scenes were represented, almost incredible in 
their simplicity. 

One of the most remarkable pastimes ever 
attempted on the stage was the gay-gravity 
offered by Catherine de’ Medici to her guests 
at the wedding festivities of her daughter 
with Henry of Navarre. It was no other 
than a rehearsal of the horrors intended to be 
acted on the night of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which came off in due time. The 
shuddering Court were sent home to their 
beds, wondering what could have induced the 
Queen to imagine such a scene of bloodshed ; 
and it was only a day or two afterwards 
that those who survived the reality un- 
derstood the admirable joke. At a still 
later date, however, it was thought Uvely 
to amuse a bride with something similar in 
character, for it is related that in sixteen hun- 
dred and forty-five, at the marriage of Marie 
de Gkinzaga, a play was presented at Amster- 
dam in this style : 

First came a Homan triumph, succeeded by 
Pandemonium and the Furies ; then a grana 
fdte ; after which a murder of two gentlemen, 
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both of whom were precipitated into a pit ; then 
“ came wandering by,” two princes who met 
their death by assassination, vividly presented 
— their fate shared in the next scene by their 
nearest relatives, the king and queen. The 
martyrdom of a young female ensued, and the 
punishment of an infidel Moor ; and these 
delectable entertainments closed by a scene of 
madness enacted to the life. This was sport 
for ladies in those pleasant times. 

It was to that magnificent son of the 
Church, Cardinal Kichelieu, that our play- 
loving neighbours, the French, owed their 
first well-constructed theatre ; but as this 
theatre was exclusive, and destined to 
be dedicated to his own glorj’^ as an 
author, the minister lavished care and cost 
without calculation on its erection and adorn- 
ment. He had written a play whicli his 
flatterers told him was the perfection of art. 
Resolved, in his own mind, that no rude 
truth should dispel the lofty dream he had 
encouraged, he built a theatre, chose the 
actors, and selected the public for it. 

In that building which is now — or rather 
was — the Palais Royal, a new hall was con- 
structed, according to the designs of one of 
the first architects of the period. ^11 the 
luxury of a sculptor’s and decorator’s imagi- 
nation was expended on the caprice of the 
clerical egotist who prepared so gorgeous a 
frame for his immortal Mir4m6, thus cha- 
racterised by Fontenelle : 

Mir&m6 is a princess of somewhat douhtfiil 
principles : her father, the King of Bythinia, 
is a stupid old fellow who cannot see that she 
is desperately in love with Arimant, the cap- 
tain of the fleet of the King of Colchis ; and 
when, at length, he finds out tlie fact, exclaims 
in the true spirit of Louis the Thirteenth, 

Let U8 be calm, 

DiBsimulation is the lore of kings. 

Although all in this play appears to have 
been equally absurd, one scene will serve to 
show the ingenuity employed to give it all 
the efiect possible. 

The lovers are parting in the style of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Arimant protests that the sun- 
light which his lady love trembles to behold 
is only the effect of her eyes ; to render which 
hyperbole the more obvious to the audience, 
machinery was contrived which made the 
sun rise suddenly from the floor of the s( age 
as the enamoured Turk ex clamed, 

It is your eyes that make this brilliant light. 

While the performance was going on, the 
modest author did not conceal himself behind 
a curtain, trembling and ashamed ; on the con- 
trary, the cardinal applauded with all his might 
every pet passage ; sometimes he stood up in 
his box, sometimes he leant forward, show- 
ing himself to the assembly, craning forth 
Ids neck and his body half over the side. His 
friends, taking the Ifirom him, applauded 
vehemently, and he almost mad with 


deliglit until, recollecting himself, he repressed 
their enthusiasm, in order that they might not, 
by their loud admiration, miss any of the fine 
points. 

The cardinal was extremely particular in 
the distribution of the tickets of admission to 
this precious representation, and a list was 
made out, excluding all but those of whom he 
felt certain ; but alas ! it is impossible to sup- 
press that tenacious race, the critics, and one 
has handed down to us the opinion which he 
probably did not entertain alone : 

I had a good place ; but, to tell the truth, 
I did not think the play went on a bit the 
better for all the fine machinery employed. 
The eye soon got tired of that, and the mind 
remained unsatisfied. The object of a play, it 
appears to me, is the declamation of the senti- 
ments of a good author ; the invention of a poet 
and fine verses—all besides isnselesvs confusion.” 

No douV)t the guests, royal and noble — 
for it was played before the king and queen, 
and their court — were not a little relieved, 
when the Plishop of Chartres appeared at tlie 
conclusion of the play, in a shoii; robe, and 
descended on the stage to present a collation 
to the queen, followed by a train of attendants 
carrying golden vases filled w’ith sweet- 
meats and fruit ; after which the curtains of 
the theatre were drawn back, and a grand 
ball-room was exposed to view, glittering with 
lights and resplendent with gilding. The 
ueen was conducted to her place on a higli 
ais, and his emhience took his station im- 
mediately behind her, now dressed in a 
long mantle of flame- coloured taffeta, and 
an embroidered vest beneath. 

The king, whose patience was probably ex- 
hausted, retired directly the play was over. 

Whether the guests, in the height of their 
glee at having survived the representation of 
this long-threatened drama, uttered their 
opinions too unguardedly, or whether their 
yawns and their indifference had told the tale 
too plainly, certain it is that his eminence was 
signally vexed at tli© result of the perform- 
ance, and, the moment the fHe was ended, 
ordered liis horses, threw himself into his car- 
riage, and set out for his country house, having 
sent for some confidential friends whom he 
wished to consult. 

“Well,” cried he, “the French are a nation 
entirely devoid of taste ; — they have not 
admired mv play, after all.” 

One of his friends was unable to find a 
word suitable to the occasion, but another 
immediately poured forth the usual torrent 
of abuse against the ignorance of the public, 
the envy of the worlo, and the stupidity of 
actors. 

“ Did you not observe,” said he, “ that in spite 
of your express order, the Abb6 Boisrobert had 
introduced into the theatre two persons who 
were not inscribed on the list i This was 
done with intention, and explains the whole.” 

The cardinal at once caught pt the idea, 
and the unfortunate abb6 was the first victim 
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0 his mortification, for he immediately signed 
ill order for las exile. 

His spirits began then to revive, and his 
iatterers, warming as they saw their success, 
idvancea numerous reasons for the failure 
)f this charming piece, the chief of which 
vas the conduct of the actors. 

“Why, not only,” they exclaimed, “did the 
vretches not know their parts, but every one 
)f them was drunk ! ” 

“You are right — I saw it but too clearly — 
ill is explained ! ” cried the satisfied cardi- 
lal ; completely reassured, he assumed his 
j^ood humour and his vanity together, and 
retained his two judicious friends to supper, 
vhen he fought the battle over again, and 
lismissed them, at length, no doubt convinced 
>f his merit as an author, and his misfortune 
n being a martyr to the envy of the world. 

The play was again represented ; but this 
.ime the two zealous friends so arranged mat- 
ters that not a single person was admitted as 
spectator who was not primed for the part he 
wtLS to take in the expected applause. This 
plan succeeded so well that the hall rang with 
ilrnost fnintic approbation, which the de- 
lighted author believed to be entirely genuine. 

As for the unlucky abbe Boiarobert, in spite 
3 f his talents of imitation, his hitherto success- 
ful bufibnery, and his apparently rustic wit, 
which had long amused the ciirdinal, he re- 
mained long in exile ; but, his jukes were 
much missed at court, and his return was 
greatly desired: so much so that on the 
L»ccii8ion of Richelieu’s illness, his physician 
[)re8cribed the return of Boisrobert as the 
3nlv means of curing his patient. 

Ihe cardinal agreed, and the worthy 
!vl)b6 came back as court jester, thus 
providing pastime such as suited the 
time, «od Rnr‘h as no doubt was much 
more relished than the stupidity which was 
expected to pass for wit. Whatever force is 
put upon |>eople’8 inclinations, those will 
usually laugh who can laugh, and none can 
be made to laugh where no fun is. ^ 

THE DODDERHAM WORTHY. 

There is a little, out of the way, north coun- 
try inn ; not only in the corner of a lane, but 
of a parish ; not only of a parish, but of a 
county ; not oidy of a county, but of Eng- 
land. Sheltered by tall old trees that talk 
sougUfully among themselves, in the summer 
breeze, of the days gone by, the Travis Arms 
is not without resemblance to some gray 
moss-clad old stone in a forest, that has been 
a trysting place for couriers and a rest- 
ing place for weary woodcutters, for ages. 
Gray is this old inn and with verdure clad. 
The old oaks know it, aud the old ravens ; for 
it has been contemporary with the hoariest 
patriarchs among trees and birds. Aud yet 
it has greater claim to antiQtiity in the 
fiict, that u has been an inn ana the Travis 
Arms ever since the grand old family of 


Travis (and Heaven, and Norroy king-at- 
arms, only know how many years before tlie 
flood the heirs of Travis were belted knights) 
have held their own in Rocksavage Park, 
hard-b^ 

The Travises are astonishingly old. Their 
woods might be (they look so old) almost 
primeval. Their ancient manor house is 
crumbling to pieces. Their servants are gray- 
beards. They are of the old fallen faith 
(the Protestant peasantry round about call 
them Papes), and bury their dejid in an old 
vault beneath the gray ruins of Saint Severin’s 
Abbey, within the demesne of Rocksavagef 
itself. The vault is so old, and ruinous, and 
gray f so full of sculptured, cnimbling, vene- 
rable, noble age : that death loses liatf its 
newness and noisomeuess there, ana the 
pilgrim comes to look upon it less as a 
grave, than as a musty, worm-eaten volume 
of heraldry. Foul shame and sorest pity 
would it be if the Travis Arms, aud the 
Travises of Rocksavage, were ever to be 
removed from the place of their long abide- 
ment ; and goodness grant that there may be 
no truth in the report that young Sir Bevois 
Tracy, the present Lord of Itocksavage, is in 
pecuniary difficulties, and is thinking of 
selling his estates ! 

I have been riding from Dodderham town 
to Rocksavage, ten miles, this golden after- 
noon. Wishing to be merciful to my beast, I 
deliver him at the door of the Travis Arms 
unto an ancient ostler, who might from his 
looks, have groomed Bucephalus. Wisliing 
to be consistent, aud therefore merciful to 
myself also, I enter the keeping room of the 
inn, to bestow upon myself some victuals 
and drink. 

I find little in the keeping room, however, 
fluvft KiLiid. flilenoe. aud some wonderful oil- 
paintings — master and date unknown; sub- 
jects doubtful — one representing a person 
apparently following agricultural piu-suits, 
with a woman (probably his wife) on a 
orter’s-knot behind him, who is driving a 
ai’gain (as it would seem) with a shiny 
bla& man with horns, hoofs, and a tail, about 
whose beiug the Evil one there can be no doubt 
at all. The fiend holds out a long purse of 
money and points exultingly to a neighbour- 
ing mile-stone on which is inscribed “JX 
miles to Garstaing,” which puzzles me. So, 
wishing for company, explanation, and most 
of all refreshment, I move, carry unani- 
mously, and execute, au immediate adjourn- 
ment from the keeping-room to the kitchen 
of the Travis Arms. 

I am speedily made quite at home, and am 
sitting in the chimney-corner of the inn, for, 
although it is summer, and there is no fii e, the 
chimney is the only legitimate comer to sit 
in in such on inn. 1 wish to be Mr. George 
Cattermole, Mr. Louis Haghe, or some other 
skilful delineator of old interiors ; immedi- 
ately, though vainly, I strive to fix in my mind 
the yawning old cavernous chimney, with its 
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Dutch'tiled sides, the lumbering mantle town. He had a ^eat rambling house and 
tumbling forward into the room ; the grea shop crammed with the most heterogeneous 
boiling-pot of state suspended over the hearth miscellany of furniture imaginable. There 
by a chain and hook ; the armoury of brighi was a four-post bedstead in, the parlour, and 
polished culinary weapons ; the store of hams carved oak sideboards in the kitchen, which 
n^nd bacon-sides, and dried salmon hanging were used as dressers ; and in the best bed- 
up; tJie cratch above niy head— which said room there was a huge billiard-table, taken 
crutch, I beg to state, for tlie benefit of my to pieces and stowed away, as if a miniature 
southern readers, consists of a frame of thin slate quarry had lost its way, and accommo- 
iron b.ars, something like a monster gridiron dating itself to indoor life, had assumed a 
without a handle, w'hich hangs about a foot decent suit of green baize. There were chests 


from the ceiling, and supports the last baking 
of oat-bread, or girdle-cakes, such as are 
• called bannocks by the Scotch ; the heavy 
beams ; the staring ballads on tlie walls ; the 
quaint clock ; the tiled sanded floor ; the 
bunches of sweet-herbs perched on shelves and 
hooks ; the dazzlingljr clean deal tables and 
clumsy settles ; the iron dish of tobacco in 
lieu of screws ; the long pipes, smock- 
frocks, leggings, weather-beaten faces, and tall 
brown drinking jugs of the company who 
are mostly of the earth (as connected with 
farming) earthy, and wlio have dropped in 
to*‘tak’ a mouggo’ yill.” Said *‘mougg” or 
mug, being understood to mean one of the full 
brown jugs replenished ,.\vith home-brewed 
browner jue, any number of times. 

When 1 have partaken of the clean simple 
fare which the Travis Arms can afford me, 
and which is set before me by a very neat- 
handed Phillis — so neat-handed, so smart, 
so attired after the latest Gazettes of 
fasliion, that I am almost disappointed and 
wish she were older, and ohler-fashioned, I 
fill my pipe from the iron- dish, and fall to 
listening ; an accomplishment which I flatter 
myself I am rather a proficient in, and on 
which I have received some jiretty com- 
pliments in ray time. I liear all about iho 
crops, the latest markets, fights and fairs, and 
the very latest bulletins of the health of all 
the horses, dogs, and horned cattle in the 
neighbourhood. More than this, I hear some 
old country anecdotes, and old country 
stories of the North-country celebrities, con- 
temporary and departed ; and among these I 
become acquainted, for the first time, with the 
memorabilia bearing on Lile Jack. 

Who, Lile Jack, shall be my theme fora few 
lines. You must not expect much from him, 
ladies and gentlemen. Lile Jack killed no 
giants, rescued no distressed damsels, fought 
no battles. He was never even once in 
London in his life. He was a plain man, who 
spoke the North-country dialect, and very 
broadly too, but, he was an honest man was 
Lile Jack, a true Northern worthy. And when 
remember that pleasant Master Thomas 
Fuller, the great biographer of worthies, 
did not disdain oft-times to sit in ingle-neuks, 
and gossip with rustic crones, endeavouring 
to elicit infoi’mation relative to the brave good 
men gone to their reward ; you will bear with 
me, I^hope, if I make Lile tJack my hero, 

Lile Jack was simply an auctioneer, uphol- 
sterer, broker, and appraiser in Dodderham 


if books which Lile Jack never read, for 
reading was not his forte, and a scarlet 
leather- covered Bible was his chief study ; there 
were chairs without number, and busts cheek 
by jowl with agricultural implements, for JJlo 
Jack bought all sorts of things and sold most. 

It is upon the face of tlie case to state that 
he was called Jack because he had been 
:;hristened John ; but the origin of the prefix 
Df Lile is not quite so cle ir. In Bodderhaiii 
parlance Lile might mean a vai iety of things. 
Dodderham talked of a lile dog, a lile day, 
lile book, a lile bairn. Lile was generally 
understood, however, to mean anything that 
everybody w'as attached to ; and as John 
Scotforth, the auctioneer, was beloved by the 
whole of Dodderham town, it may be de- 
duced therefrom that he was .in consequence 
sailed Lile Jack. 

The title, moreover, may liave origin- 
ally been attached to his name, as there were 
i great many more Jacks in D(.)dderham 
own. There was Slapc Jack, tlie excLse- 
nan ; Wiggy Jack, the j-jostmaster ; Tug 
Jack, the draper; and Brandy Jack, who 
Vad been a schoolmaster, and a sailor, and a 
‘ methody parson,” and was now nothing par- 
icular ; so as Lile Jack, John Scotfortli was 
easily distinguished, and was so known to the 
end of liis days. 

My principal informant as to this worthy’s 
istory, gave me his general character in a 
ery few and simple words. He was a Lile 
nan,” he said, ‘‘and niver spak aiie wurd 
.coder than luiither, and trod his shoes as 
streight as an arrow.” Evenness of declama- 
tion, and regularity of pedal movement may 
have had something to do with Jack’s lileuess. 

In tlie great rambling house up-street, and 
its dependencies. Jack kept, besides the furni- 
ture, quite an aviaiy of singing-birds ; a 
spacious court of fowls, turkeys, magpies, 
ravens, and starlings ; several tame rabbits, 
and numerous dogs. As they were all well 
fed, and had all tempers of their own, 
and all adored Lile Jack, the noise they made 
at dinner, on the return of their master, or 
on any odd occasion that turned up, was rather 
confusing, not to say deafening. I need scarcely 
add, I think, that Lile Jack was a bachelor. 

But Lile Jack kept other things besides 
fowls, hens, rabbits, and 4ogs. He kept a 
prodigiously old grandmother, who sur- 
rounded herself every morning with a perfect 
spider’s web of worsted and Slitting needles, 
and passed the major part of the day in 
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endeavours to knit herself out of her toils. The 
number of pairs of stockings that resulted 
from these combinations was so great 
Uiat if they had all been put into imme- 
diate wear, instead of being comfo^'tably 
entombed as soon as matlo in a tlusty family 
vault a-U;p of the bed tester, would Jiave suf- 
ficed for a township of ceiitipe<le8, to the 
great injury of the tiade and commerce of 
Nottingham. He kept a pale-faced niece, 
tall, and woefully marked witli the small- 
pox, who had difficulties connected with her 
legH, and was freauently belated in wash- 
houses, and “ fit to drop ” over puddings. He 
kept an ancient man in a smoc^-frock, 
who was nearly a Imndred years of age, 
past all work, hearing, sight, and almost 
speech, — and who could do little save crouch 
by the fire-side with a short pipe in his tooth- 
less month, or potter about in the stable with 
a venerable white horse, comparatively as old, 
and (piite as blind, as feeble, as past work, as 
he was. The old man was called Daddy, 
tlie horse was called Snowball ; Lile Jack 
sternly repudiated the slightest suggestion as 
to the termination of the useless old horse’s 
career by the bullet or poleaxe, and more 
sternly still the hint that the parish might 
charge itself with the keep of Daddy. 
^‘Baith ha’ served me and mine, i’ th’ winter 
wark ami summer, years an’ years, and baith 
sliall bite and sup, and bide wi’ me till a’ th’ 
wark be ower — be’t wi’ them, or be ’t wi’ 
Jack Scoiforth.” 

So, with his old grandmother, niece, old 
sei'vitors, both dumb and human, did Lile 
Jack continue to dwell. He was reputed to 
be a rich man ; but those who reckoned up 
his “snougg hundreds” on their fingers, 
little knew what a private relieving-officer 
Jiile Jack was ; wdiat an amount of out- 
door relief he dispensed in secret ; how 
] many unrecorded (piartern loaves, sides of 
bacon, blankets, and half-crowns, were distri- 
buted by him, without the board of guardians 
or tlic rate-payers knowing anything of the 
matter. He rniglit have been worth many, 
many more hundreds of pounds if he had 
not given away so many, many hundreds of 
coals. 

Jack wore a very broad-brimmed white 
hat, oil the crown of which he frequently 
made calculations in pencil, and which 
ho considerably damaged in the excite- 
ment of his eloquence in the auctioneer’s 
rostrum. He wore very large spectacles 
with thick tortoiseshell rirns, and carried a 
stout oak sapling — a portentous staft’ with 
a bull-dog’s head carved at the top. He 
Wore paddock shoes: with winch last item 
you must be content without further explana- 
tion, for my informant is three hundred miles 
away, and it is not probable that I shall ever 
see him again, and I have not the least 
idea what paddock shoes are. Still he 
wore them, and nerhaps they may have 
assisted him in attaining that straightness of 


gait by which he is yet affectionately remem- 
bered. 

Jack talked to himself as he walked. 
He would stop in the middle of the street, 
and walk round* posts, or swing his stick 
violently, and sometimes take his hat off, 
and rumple his giny hair. He snuffed 
so much, and, when he smoked, inhaled and 
exhaled the tobacco fumes so fast, that 
it was difficult to divest yourself of the 
idea that Lile Jack was on fire, and that 
flames would burst from him presently. He 
was no spirit-drinker, but his consumption 
of ale was prodigious. “ Gi’s soumraat quick,”* 
he would say ; ‘‘ soummats that ’s gat yist — 
life — in ’t. Ise nit drink yer brandy slugs, 
an’ dobbins o’ gin, an’ squibs o* rum ; gi’ me 
what’s quick, an* measure me a gill o’ yill. 
Friday’s, Maggie !” It should be known that 
“ Friday’s,” so called from brewing-day, was 
an ale of a potency and quickness which 
gave groat satisfaction to Lile Jack, and 
brought great fame and custom to Maggie 
Sharp, landlady of the Cross Keys in Dod- 
derham town. 

Jack had other eccentricities — some, in the 
artificial state of sflbiety which prevails even 
in a quiet town like Dodderham, rather in- 
convenient. He would tell the truth, and 
apeak his mind. If he saw, or was in com- 
pany for the first time with, an individual 
whose demeanour or conversation did not 
pleiise him, he told him so at once. “Thee ’s 
glide for nowt,” was his ordinary remark ; 
“git out wi’ thee.” And as Jack’s dictum in 
all houses of entertainment in Dodderham 
town was law, the sooner the unfortunate 
person accused of being gude for nowt, got 
out with him, the better. 

Taking his goodness of heart as an extenu- 
ation, freedoms of speech in Lile Jack were 
tolerated, when in other less favoured persons 
they would have been indignantly avenged. 
Thus when, one evening, Lile Jack 
sat smoking in the bar - parlour of the 
Cross Keys, with Maggie Sharp, then a 
very young and comely widow, on one side, 
and young Gafferson, the farmer of Catten- 
mere Fells on the other, and suddenly 
cried out, “Tom, wha dost thee not asK 
Maggie to wed ? ” Maggie only smiled, 
blushed, bridled, simpered, and cried “ Mercy 
on us, Mr. Scotforth ! ” and young Tom 
Gafferson only laughed outright (he blushed 
a little, too), smote his stalwart thigh, and 
stammered “ Maggie’s ne’er thowt of weddin’, 
I’se warrant ! ” If any other person had made 
such a remark, Maggie would have Quitted 
the room indignantly, and thei*e would have 
been tiling of doors, and hammering of 
heads for sure. But, bolder still, when Jack 
arose, and taking Maggie round the waist, and 
chucking her under the chin, deliberately 
led her to Tom Gafferson, thrust her 
into that yeoman’s arm^ ** Gang till 

him, lass, till him, hiezie* Thee ’ll 
mak a hundred a year till her, Tom, I know 
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thou will—*” what would have been the con- And every day he wish'd that he were dead ; 
sequence if any body else had taken such a Yet death he fear’d with an exceeding^ dread. 

^ ®iood at least. Yet Maggie Sharp ^Jong the court-yard, ladden’d with the shade 
and Tom GafFerson could forgive anything Of circling battlements—a stony nook — 

in Mr. Scotforth. They forgave him so com- For natural exercise at times he stray’d, 
pletely indeed, that they were married six With eyes upon the ground as on a book : 
weeks afterwards, and at a certain event His own sad captive, fearfully confined 
thereaftei\ei()iBU2ng, solicited Jack (for about In this his dungeon-castle hard and blind. 

time in his life) to stand |jj when massive darkness fUl’d his eyes, 
godfather. would lie staring till his sight made gleania 

Thus merrily, charitably, through a peace- Upon the blackness, and black sleep would rise 
lul, useful life, Xiile Jack went down to- As from a cavern, follow’d bv fierce dreams 


wards an honourable grave. He lieaped not 
*lip riches, knowing not who should gather 
them ; he gave not according to his means, 
but according to the want of means of the 
oor and lowly. He was a Lile man, and 
is purse was as open as his heart. 

THE WITHERED KING. 

Tyrakts dread all whom they raise high in place ; 
From the good, danger, — from the bad, disgi jujo. 

Tliey doubt the lords, mistrust the peojdc’s hate. 

Till blood becomes a principle of sbite : 

Secured nor by their guards, nor by their right ; 

But still they fear even more than they aflright. 

♦ Cowley. 

So have I read a story of a king 

Whose hand was heavy on the hearts of men, 

Whose tongue spoke lies, and every lie a sting. 

Who trampled onward through a gory fen. 

And laugh’d to sec its U'cming haze arise, 
iSpreading a crimson mist before the skies. 

But age fell on him, and with age a dread 
Of life and death — a leaden gloom of fear 
That sat down at his board, and filled his bed, 

And stin'd his flesh, and-krept within his liair. 

In crowds he fear'd each man ; and, when alouc, 

He feox'd himself, and wasted to the boue. 

Within a castle strongly fortified 

He shut himself, and listened all day long 
To his own muttciings, and the wind that sigh’d 
In the outer trees, a close and secret song ; 

And when night fell, he sat with straining ear. 

And hoorkon’d for some danger gatheiing ucur. 

For there were foes within his land, and they 
.Were mighty, and had cai'v’d a forwai'd paili; 

And he could hear them marching on their way, 

Vfith endless trampling and a cry of wrath, 

As though the many he had laid in ground 
risen with a huge triumphant sound. 

Therefore, an iron grating, like a net, 

Ua cast about tho walls at every point, 

Witli iron turrets at tho corners set, 

And massive clamps that grappled joint to joint ; 
And ^ the loop-holes always might be seen 
The warders with their arrows long and keen. 

I^ikflwise, upon the ramparts at all hours 
( The t>acing sentries wandered to and fro, 

Outlooking from the high and windy towers 
Over the level plain that drows’d below ; 

And to them constantly the king would cry 
To shoot at whomsoever wandered by. 

From forth this prison durst he never pas«« 

. But roam'd about the chambeis up and down; 

And twenty times a day ho cried, ** Alas 1 
1 wither in my own perpetual ffowu.'* 


That, bloodliouud-like, pursued and hunted him 
Incessantly through aspects foul and grim. 

Sometimes ho dreamt the foe had scaled the wall; 

And he would wake, and to the ramparts haste. 

And see the staring moon sicken and fall. 

Down the horizon, and the small stais waste 
In scarlet day-dawn, while the warder nigh 
Gazed outward with a still aud steady eye. 

And he would bid the captain of the guard 
Appoint a double watch at every post. 

And let the entries be more strongly barr’d ; 

Then, cold and pale aud drooping as a ghost. 

He would return to sleep, and with a start 
Would wake, and find the terror at his heart. 

And so, unwept, he died ; and soon his foo 
l^ossess’d the land, and sway’d it with great mi 
It is a simple tale of long ago, 

Which the swift ages bear up in their flight ; 

But one huge fact a thousand times appears 
In the revolving of returning years. 

Even now a sceptred tyrant, Europe-banu’d, 

Listens the enemy’s approach, and waits 
To hear his strongholds crumble into sand. 

And the loud cannon knocking at the gates. 

In vain his armed legions round him draw; 

For who can save him from his inward awo? 

FAITHFUL MARGARET. 

The moonlight was lying broad and calm 
on the mountains and the lake, silvering the 
fir-trees massed against the sky, and quiver- 
ing through the leaves of the birch aud tho 
ash, as they trembled in the light air which 
could not move the heavy horse-chestnut 
growing by them. The call of the cornci-aik 
from the meadow, and the far-off barking of 
a sheep dog on the fells, were the only 
sounds that broke through the evening still- 
ness ; except whenever now and then 
the plash of oars in the lake, and the 
subdued voices of men and women gliding 
by, recalled to the listeners standing on the 
balcony, that other hearts were worshipping 
with them before the holy shrine of nature. 

They had been on the balcony for a long 
time, looking out on the scene before them ; 
Horace resting against the pillar, and Mar- 
garet standing near him. A curtain of creep- 
uig plants hung far down^ and their leaves 
threw Hoiuce into deep shadow ; but the 
moonlight fell full and bright over the 
woman by liis side ; yet nol; to show any- 
thing that art or fancy could call lovely. A 
grave and careworn face, with nothing 
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but a pair of dark eyes lying beneath 
the shadow of a broad brow, and a mass of 
raven hair resting heavy on her check to 
redeem it firom absolute ugliness j a tall lean 
figure, not even graceful in its movements, 
nor fine in its proportions ; and hands with 
fingers so long and thin they were almost 
transparent — ill-formed, and ungainly too ; a 
mode of dress that was not picturesque, and 
most certainly was not fashionable, scanty, 
black, and untrimmed ; — all this made up an 
exterior which the most facile admiration 
could not admire. And few in the passing 
world care to discover the spiritual beauty 
which an outward form of unloveliness may 
hide. 

No, Margaret stood in the moonlight 
by the side of an artist of high poetic tem- 
perament — a man who lived in the sunniest 
places of human happiness — a woman shut 
out from all the beauty of life ; a woman 
who had never been fair, and who wjis now 
no longer young, to whom hope and love are 
impossible ; the handmaid only to another’s 
happiness, mistress of none hei-self. Was 
she thinking of the difference between her- 
self and the stars as she looked at them 
shedding light on the black rocks and the 
barren fells i Was she measuring the distance 
between her and her fate, her desires and 
lier possessions, as she watched tlie waves 
striving to reach the soft cool moss upon the | 
bank, to be thrust back bv shingles and i 
the stones 1 Or was she dreaming of a j 
ossible future, when the rocks should be | 
eautiful with flowers, and the fells golden ! 
with furze, and when the waves would have ; 
piissed tliat rough bar, and have crept peace- ; 
fully to the foot of the mossy bank ? Was she | 
dreaming of happiness, or wits she learning to 
suffer ? Narrowing her heaven to within the | 
compass of the earth, or losing earth in the 
heaven of nobleness and sacrifice 1 Who ; 
could tell 1 Thoughts are but poorly inter- j 
preted by eyes, and a sigh gives no more | 
than the indication of a feeling. 

“ Let us go on the lake, Margaret, and take , 
Ada WMth us,’* said Horace, suddenly rousing ' 
himself from his reverie, and leaving the 
shadow in which he had been standing. 

“ Yes,” said Mai*garet, in a low voice, and 
with the start of one awakened out of a sleep | 
in which she had been dreaming pleasantly. 
“ Ada will enjoy that ! ” 

She turned her face to the window where 
Ada sat, poring over a book of pictures by 
the lamplight, ner little head hidden under 
its weight of ringlets, like an apple-blossom 
spray bent down with flo Wei's. 

** Child, will you come to Lily Island with 
Horace and mo I ” she said, caressingly. 
“ Your vase is empty, and the old enchanters 
used to say tliat tlowers should be gathered 
when the moonlight is upon them, if they 
' to have any spell. And you know you 
wished to enchant Horace. Will 
you come 1 ” 


She smiled and held out her hand cares 9 - 
inglv. 

The girl flung her book on the floor with a 
little cry of jneasure. Oh, that will bo 
delightful ! ” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. “ It was so stupid, Margaret, in here 
all alone, with nothing but those wearisome old 
ictures that I have seen hundreds of times 
efore. I was wondering when you and Horace 
would be tired of talking philosophy together, 
for you are always wandering away among 
minds and stars — far out of my depth.” 
Whidi, perhaps would not have been difficult 
to any one who could wade deeper than the 
honibook. 

All the time Ada was chattering thus, 
she was gathering up from the sofa her 
gloves, shawl, and bonnet ; losing vast quan- 
tities of time in searching behind the pillars 
for her shawl pin, which she did not find after 
all. For the sofa wiis Ada’s toilette-table 
and unfathomable well generally, serving 
various kinds of duties. “ We will go, Mar- 
garet,’* she continued, running through the 
room on to tlie bjilcony, her shawl thrown 
on to her shoulders awry, and holding her 
straw bonnet by its long blue strings. 
‘‘ Remember, I am to crown you like a naiad, 
and Horace is to be your triton. Are those 
words pronounced properly, HoiTy?” And 
she put her arms round the artist as a child 
might have done, and looked into his face 
prettily. 

“ You are to do just as you like, fairy 
Ada,” said Horace, fondly, patting her round 
cheek. “ You are t(vo childish to contradict, 
and not wise enough to convince ; so you 
must even be indulged for 'Nveakness' sake if 
not for love.” This was to correct his 
flattery. 

But it was not flattery after all ; for she 
was like a fairy, hanging round him and 
caressing him so childishly ; her little feet 
falling without echo as they glanced rest- 
lessly from beneath her wide floimces, and 
her yellow hair hanging dowm like golden 
strands. She was like one of those flowers in 
fairy books from whose heart flows out an 
eltiii queen ; like a poet’s vision of a laughing 
nympti : a wandering perl masked for awhile 
ill human features ; like a dewdrop sparkling 
ill the sun ; a being made up of light, and 
love, and laughter ; so beautiful and innocent 
that the coldest cynic must have praise<^ 
the sternest stoic must have loved. 

What a child ! Wliat a lovely child ! ** 
said Horace, half to himself, turning front 
her and yet still holding her hand against hiA 
shoulder. “ You are repaid now, Mai'garet,*^ 
he abided, tenderly, “ for your long years of 
thought and care. Your life is messed in- 
deed^ far more so than many which have 
more the appearance of fulfilment.’* 

** Yes,*’ said Margaret, raising her dark 
eyes full into his. “ My life is very, very 
hap])y now, Horace. Nothing is wanting to 
it| nothing. A home, a child, a iiiend; 
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what could I ask of fate that I have not 
got ? 

He looked at her affectionately. Good, 
unselfish, Margaret ! ” he said. “ Boon and 
blessing to your whole world ! Without you, 
at least two lives would be incomplete — your 
sister’s and mine. We should be desolate 
wayfarers, without a guide and without a 
Jiglit, if you were not here. I cannot say 
that you are needful to us, Margaret : you 
are much more than needful.” 

A smile of iniinite happiness wandered 
over Margaret’s face as she repeated softly, 
“Am I then needful to you, Horace?” and 
her eyes lighted up with such love and fer- 
vour, that for a moment she was as absolute 
in youth and beauty as little Ada herself. 
Even I'iornce looke(l at lier again, as at a 
Ifice he did not know ; but the smile and the 
glance faded away as they had come, and the 
gloom of physical unloveliness clouded over 
her face thick and dark as ever. 

“ Margaret is very good ; she is true and 
noble ; but she is fearfully plain ! ” Horace 
thought to himself. “ father, who was 
SO fond of beauty, would have said she was 
sitifully ugly. What a pity, with such a fine 
nature ! And he looked from her to Ada. 

Ada was all impatience to set off ; and 
Margaret must go in for her shawl and bonnet 
without a moment’s delay. Smiling at her 
little sister’s impetuous sovereignty, Margaret 
went into the liouse, like a patient mother 
with a favourite child ; shaking her head, I 
though, as she passed the little one, standing | 
there in her woman’s beauty and her child’s | 
artlessness ; and saying, “ You are spoilt, my 
darling,” conveyed by look and accent, “ I 
love you better than my own life,” instead. 

Come to ino, Ada,” said Horace, as Mar- 
garet went into the house. “ Your hair is all 
in disorder. Careless child ! at seventeen 
you ought still to have a nurse.” 

“ Now leave me alone, Horace, and never 
mind my hair,’’ said Ada, escaping from him 
to the other end of tlie balcony. “ You 
never see me without finding fault with my 
liair ; and I am sure it is not so bad. What 
is the matter with it ?” She shook it all over 
her face, and took up the ringlets one by one, 
to examine them ; pouting a little, but very 
lovely still. 

Horace was not to be coaxe<l nor frightened. 

caught her in her retreat, and drew h?r 
to liim, giving her a lecture on neatness that 
was rather against his instincts. But no 
matter ; it served its purpose. Part of those : 
yellow ringlets had been caught among the ! 
blue comfiowers under the bonnet she had j 
erched on the top of her head, and part' 
ad been folded in with her awkward sliawl. 
They were all in a terrible condition of 
ruffle ; and Horace made her stand there 
before him like a child, while he smoothed 
them back deftly enough, scolding her all the 
time ; but very tenderly. Then, impelled 
by a sudden impulse^ that seemed to over- [ 


master liim, he bent down close to her> 
and whispered something in her ear, so low 
that the very swallows sleeping under the 
eaves could not have dreamed they heard its 
echo ; and when he ended he said, “ Do 
YOU, Ada?” as if his very soul and all his 
hopes had been centered in her answer. 

“ Yes — no — ask Margaret,” cried Ada, 
struggling herself free ; and then she added, 
with a ringing laugh, “ Oh, it is only a jest. 
You are not serious, Horace ? ” rusliing 
almost into Margaret’s arms as she stepped 
through the open window. 

“ What is it all about ? ” asked Margaret, 
looking from Ada, with her burning cheeks, 
to Horace, pale and agitated. “ Ilave you 
been quarreling ever since I left you ? ” 
Neither spoke for a moment ; and at last, 
Horace said with a visible effort : “ I will 
speak to you alone of this, Margaret. You 
alone can decide it grasping her hand 
warmly. 

They went down the balcony steps, through 
the garden, and then tliroiigh the shrubljery 
of rhododendrons and azalias, and then 
/hrough the little wicket gate that opened 
upon the shingly bay, where the May Ply lay 
moored in Ada’s harbour — just under the sha- 
dow of the purple bebch. Ada sprang into the 
little skiff first, as usual, insisting on steering ; 
an art about which she knew as much and at- 
tended to as carefully as if a problem of Euclid 
had been before her. But she was generally 
allowed to have her own way ; and they 
pushed out of the liarbour, A da at the helm, 
murmuring a love-song about a Highland 
Jeanie tried and true — “chanting to the 
nixies,” Horace said — as she bent over the 
gunwale and looked into the water. Mar- 
garet’s face was turned upwards, and 
Horace — his fine head almost idealised in 
this gentle light — sat gazing at the two 
sisters, while the tender moon flowed over 
all ; flooding Ada’s golden curls with a light 
as gay as laughter, and losing itself in the 
j thick braids of Margaret’s hair, like life 
absorbed in death. 

“Ada means to shipwreck us,” cried 
Horace suddenly, avoiding Dead Man’s liock 
only by a skilful turning of the oar, as the 
Venetian boatmen had taught him. 

Margaret caught the tiller-string and 
drew it home, and the little boat glanced off, 

I just grazing her keel as she scudded over the 
j farthest point of the sunken rock. 

I “ Ada, child, are your thoughts so far from 
earth that you cannot see Death when he 
stands in the way ? AVhat were you think- 
ing of, love, when you nearly gave a plural to 
Dead Man’s Rock ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing — nothing. But do you take 
the helm, Mar,” Ada exclaimed, half in 
tears. “I am not steady enough to guide 
myself; still less, others 1” And she almost 
cried, which was a common manifestation of 
feeling . with her, and looked so distressed 
that Margaret took her face between her 
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hands and kissed her forehead for com- 
fort. 

"Don’t be downcast, my child,” she said 
gently ; " we all make mistakes sometimes, 
and seldom any so venial as all-but running 
the May Fly on the rocks. Go and com- 
fort Horace, and ask him if he sprained his 
wrist in that strange Venetian manoeuvre of 
his. I am sure you have been q^uarreli rig on 
the balcony, Ada — you look so suy of him !” 
And she laughed pleasantly. 

"Oh, no — no !” cried Ada, trying to look 
indifferent, but unsuccessfully. Then, with a 
sudden shake of her head, as if shaking it ' 
clear of fancies, she ran over the thwarts and 
sat down by Horace frankly; but terribly in 
his way for the sweep of an oar . She 
leaned on his shoulder and played with his 
hair, in her old familiar manner ; asking 
him " if he were cross yet ? — what made him 
so grave 

“Not cross at any time with you,” he 
said, bending his head to her hands. " Some- 
times thoughtful — and about you.” 

His grave voice made Ada pause. " Are 
you unhappy ?” she said ; and her liarrd stole 
gently to his forehead. 

“No. I am very happy at this moment,” 
he said. “ At the w'orst of times only in j 
doubt,” He looked at Mai’garet as he spoke j 
wistfully. 

“ In doubt of what, Horace ? ” she asked. 

“ Whether sisterly aflVction might ever take 
a dearer name ; or whether a niche might be 
reserved for me in the tem'jile of a beloved 
life.” 

The boat was floating through the water- 
lilies as he spoke. They touched the shore 
of the island. 

“Now sermonise together !” cried Ada, 
springing on shore and rushing aw^ay into the 
wood, She was going to look for mosses, 
she said, and ferns for the rockwork in her 
garden ; for Horace and Margaret were best 
alone. 

A rustic bencli or chair had been 
placed in the gi-een kuoll just above the 
landing-place, and there Horace and Margaret 
seated themselves ; watching the stars in the 
lake, and waiting until their darling should 
return to them again. 

“ Your life baa been an anxious one for 
many years, Margaret,” said Horace, after 
another of their long ‘intervals of silence had 
fallen like a dark cloud over them. He was 
agitated ; for his voice trembled, though his 
face was hidden by his slouched hat, and 
Margaret could not see it, 

“ Yes,” she answered quietly ; “ since my 
dear father’s death, when Ada was left to my 
care — I so young and she a mere infant — 1 
have had many hours of care and anxious 
thought. But I have come out into the calm 
and sunshine now. My darling has grown 
up all that the tenderest mother could demand 
for her child ; and I am more than repaid 
by the beauty of the nature which perhaps 


I helped to form, by tho power of my own 
love and the sacrifice of rny whole life.” 

“ Ah, Margaret !” cried Horace, warmly— 
“ queen in soul as well as in name ; queen of 
all womanly virtues and of all heroic powers, 
my heai*t swells with gratitude and Jove 
when I think of all that you have been to 
Ada ; of how you have fed her life with your 
own, and emptied your cup of happiness into 
her’s. Dear Margaret ! — friend more than 
sister — what do we not owe you of boundless 
love, of infinite return !” 

Margaret did not speak. Her heart was 
beating loud and fast, and her eyes, heavy 
with joy, were bent on the ground. But the 
lashes and the black brows were portals which 
suffered no meaning to pass beyond them; 
and Horace did not read the revelation 
written in those eyes, which else might have 
arrested, if it liad not changed, the future. 

“And now, Margaret,” continued Horace, 
“you know how dear you are to me. You 
know that your happiness will be my chief 
care, and to honour and cherish you my joy 
as well as my duty.” Margaret’s thin hands 
closed convulsively on each other ; she bent 
nearer to him unconsciously — her head almost 
oil his shoulder. “You know how much I 
have loved you and our fairy child there, and 
how this love has gradually closed round the 
very roots of my heart, till now I can scarcely 
distinguish it from my life, and would not 
esteem my life without it. Tell me, Margaret, 
you consent to my prayer. That you con- 
sent to deliver up to my keeping your very 
heart and soul, the treasure of your love 
and the pjission of your life. Will you 
make me so blessed, Margaret, — deai’est 
Mai'garet ?” 

She turned her eyes upon him, dark w^ith 
love, and moist and glad. Her arms opened 
to receive him and to press him close upon her 
heart ; and her lips trembled as she 
breathed softly, “Yes, Horace, yes, I will 
give you all.” 

“ Dearest ! — best !” he cried. “ Friend, sister, 
beloved Margaret ! how can I thank you for 
your trust in me — how reward your gift ? 
Ada ! — my Ada !” and his voice rang through 
the island, the little one coming at its call. 
“ Here, to me, child adored !” he continued 
snatching her to him ; “ here to your home ; 
to your husband’s heart, first thanking your 
more than mother there for the future, which, 
my love, infinite as Heaven, shall make one long 
day of joy and happiness to you. Thank her, 
Aua — thank her ! for she has given me more 
than her own life.” 

“ Horace 1” groaned Margaret, covering 
her face with her hands. “ This is a pain 
too great ; a sacrifice too hard. My heart 
will break. God, do Thou aid me !” 

Thepasssionate a^ony of that voice checked 
even Horace in his joy. It was too grieving^ 
too despairing, to be heard unmoved. The 
man’s eyes filled up with tears, and his lip 
quivered. “Poor Margaret T he said to 
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himself, “ how she loves her sister. I hav< 
asked too much of, her. Yet she shal’ 
not lose her.” 

"No, Margaret,” whispered Ada, cryin, 
bitterly, one hand on her lover*s shoulder and 
the other round Iier sister’s waist, " it shal* 
be no pain, no sacrifice. Will you not stil 
love me, and shall I not always love you and 
be near you ? Horace will not separate us.” 

A shudder ran tlirough Margaret. This 
blindness and unconscious egotism shocked 
and chilled her. A moment more, and 
the pain was pressed back with a strong 
hand : the sacrifice was accepted with a fiirm 
heart. She raised her head and looked up, 
saying, “God be with you, dear ones, now 
and ever !” as she johifed their hands, 
tears slowly filling her dark 6368, and 
falling hot and heavy over her face. 

Nothing could be done without Margaret. 
Every inch of tlie way, to the steps of the 
altar, she must walk hand in hand with Ada, 
the little one never dreaming of the fiery 
ordeal her love and childish weakness caused 
that suffering spirit to endure. And even 
W'heii she had descended the altar-steps by 
the side now of aiiothhr guide, Margaret 
was still her support, and her counsel the 
favourite rule of her conduct. The loving gentle 
child ! — frightened somewhat at the new 
duties she had undertaken, and feeling 
that she could not fulfil them without 
Mai-garet’s help : believing that she could not 
even please Horace unless Margaret taught 
her how. When her sister remonstrated 
with her, and endeavoured to give her con- 
fidence in herself, and told her that she must 
act more independently now, and not look for 
advice in every small afiair, but study to win 
her husband’s respect as well as to preserve 
his love, Ada’s only answer was a weary sigh, 
or a flood of tears, and a sobbing complaint 
that “ Margaret no longer loved, her, and 
if she had known it would have changed 
her so she would never have max'ried, — 
never.” 

What could the sister do 1 Wliat only 
great hearts can do; pity, be patient, and 
learn from sorrow the nobleness not always 
taught by happiness. Ada was too young for 
her duties ; and Margaret knew this, and had 
said so ; daring to be so brave to her own 
heart, and to rely so wholly on her truth and 
singleness of purpose, as to urge on Horace 
her doubts respecting this marriage, telling 
him she feared that its weight would crush 
rather than ennoble the tender child, and 
advising him to wait, and try to strengthen, 
before he tried, her. Advice not much 
regarded, how much soever it might be 
repented of hereafter that it had not been 
more respected, but falling, as all such coun- 
sels generally do fall, on ears too fast closed by 
love to receive it. All that Margaret 
could do was to remain near them, and 
help her sister to support the burden of her ' 


existence ; drinking daily draughts of agony 
no one dreamed of, yet never once rejecting 
tlie cup as too bitter or too full. She acted out 
her life’s tragedy bravely to the last, and was 
more heroic in that small domestic circle 
than many a martyr dying publicly before 
men, rewarded by the knowledge that his 
death helped forward Truth. With Margaret 
there wa^ no excitement, no reward, save 
what sutftring gives in nobleness and 
worth. 

Horace fell in with this kind of life 
naturally enough. It was so pleasant to have 
Margaret always with them — to appeal to 
her strong sense and ready wit when he was 
in any doubt himself, and to trust Ada to her 
care — that he now asked whether it were not 
rather a divided life he was leading, and 
whether, between his wife and sister, it was 
not the last who held the highest place 
This is scarcely what one looks for in a 
erfect marriage. It was Margaret who was 
is companion, his intellectual comrade ; while 
Ada played with the baby or botclied kettle- 
holders and urnstands ; and they were Mar- 
garet’s thoughts which he sketched on the 
canvas, Ada standing model for the heads 
and hands. 

It was Margaret too who taught the 
children when they were old enough to learn, 
and who calmed down their little storms, and 
nursed them when they were ill. Ada only 
romped with them, laughed with them, let 
down her hair for their baby liands to ruffle 
nto a mesh of tiny ringlets, kissed them as 
they rushed past, or stooci terrified and weep- 
ing by the cot wliere they lay sick and sad m 
illness. But the real discipline and the real 
work of life she never helped on. When 
the eldest child died it was Margaret who 
watched by his pillow the whole of that 
Tearful illness ; it was Margaret wlio bathed 
liis fevered temples, placed the leeches on 
ills side, and dressed that red and angry sore ; 
[t was Margaret who raised his dying head, and 
laid him quietly to rest in the narrow coffin 
for ever : it was Margaret, worn and weak 
with watching as she was, who consoled 
Horace and soothed Ada’s tears to a sobbing 
ileep ; who ordered the details of the funeral^ 
ind saw that they were properly performed. 
All steadily and strongly done, although that 
pretty boy had been her godson and her 
favourite, had slept in her arms from the first 
hour of his birth, and hod learnt every 
childish lesson from her lips. And it was only 
Eit night, when the day’s work was done and 
all others had been comforted, that Margaret 
luffered herself to sit down with her griei^ and 
give vent to the sorrows she had to strengthen 
m action. 

And when that debt, for which Horace had 
)een bound, became due ; the friend to whom 
e had lent his name failing him, aqd the 
iwyers sent bailiffs into the house, it 
was Margaret who calmed the frightened 
servants; who restored Ada; fainting with 
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terror, and who arranged the means of 
escape from this embarrassment, by giving up 
her own property; every farthing she pos- 
sessed barely covering the claim. A sacrifice 
Horace was forced at last to accept, after 
much delay and much anguish of mind, not 
seeing his way clearer out of the strait, and 
«n willing, for Ada’s sake, delicate as she was 
jnst now, to brave the horrors of an aiTest. 
So Margaret, who had always been the giver 
and the patroness, had her world reduced 
to dependence ; of itself a sore trial to a 
strong will. 

In every circumstance of life it was 
the same. She was the good angel of the 
household, without whom all would have 
been loose and disjointed ; to whom love gave 
the power of consolation, and suffering^ the 
might of strengthening. Yet Horace and 
Ada lived on sightless and unperceiving ; sa- 
tisfied to taste life — enjoying that gentle epicu- 
rean thankfulness which accepts all blessings 
lovingly but without question, and never 
traces the stream which waters its garden 
to its source near the heavens. 

Ada’s summons had sounded ; her innocent 
and loving life was sentenced to its end. Useless 
on earth, but asked for in heaven, she must 
die, that she may be at peace. And it was in 
mercy that she was taken away ; for age and 
care were not made for her. They would have 
made life more tiresome than she could sup- 
port. But this last little blossom, although 
it looked so fragile, broke clown the slight 
twig on which it flowered, and the young 
mother and her baby pas.sed to heaven toge- 
ther. The light had faded away and the 
filiadow fell softly in its place. 

What had passed from Horace ? A child ; 
a sunny landscape ; a merry laugh ; a tamed 
woodbird ; something very lovely but not 
necessary ; something loved more than him- 
self, and yet not his true self. With Ada, 
all the beauty and the joy of his life 
had gone; but the spirit remained. Not 
a thought hung tangled in his brain for want 
of a clearer mind to unravel it : not a noble 
impulse fell dead for want of a strong hand to 
help it forward. What he was with Ada he 
was without her ; in all save pleasure. She 
had been the delight of his life, not its inspi- 
ration. It was beauty, not nobleness, that she 
had taken with her ; love, not strength. It 
made even him, — ^unreflecting artist, man of 
impulse as he was, stand by that grave-side 
wondering. He knew how much lie loved 
her. He knew his whole heart and sou) had 
been centered on her and her alone ; but he 
almost shuddered to find that one part of his 
being had been uninfluenced by her, and that 
his mind was not wrecked in the ruin of his 
heart. 

Ada’s death made Margaret’s path yet 
more difficult. Of course she was to remain 
with Horace. He could not understand ex- 
istence without her ; and the world would 
not be ill-natured to a wile’s sister ; so un- 


lovely and so ancient in her spinsterhood. 
Not even the most suspicious prudery could 
imagine a love that had been given to the fairy 
Ada, that darling child of Nature, transferred 
to the tall thin figure clothed in ike scant 
black dress, with even the once magnifK!eTit 
tresses turning sadly from their purer beauty, 
and silvered now with white hairs. No, she / 
might remain there safe enough, the poor Mar- 
garet I Who cared to know that she had loved 
with that one deep powerful love of a neglected 
heart ; that she had bound herself to a daily 
cross when she accepted agonies without name 
and without term, tliat she su£rere<] and was 
still 1 Who cared to praise her strength or to* 
honour her heroism 1 Not even they for whom 
she had suffered. The sacrifice had been 
accepted ; but not even a garland had been 
prejmred for the victim. Without pity and 
witnout praise for her own deed, she must 
bo contented without reward. 

Time went on ; and, excepting that Horace 
was graver and more watchful of his sister- 
in-law, with a certain indefinable tender- 
ness at times, and then a rigid coldness that 
was almost like displeasure at others, tljere 
wjis no change in him since his wife’s death ; 
neither in their position with each other, 

r in Margaret’s place in the house- 
hold. For strong souls the ordeal of life never 
ends, and Margaret must pass through hers 
to the end. 

On a certain soft, still summer’s night, Ho- 
race and Margai'et, for the first time for many 
months, went on the lake together, the little 
Ada, the eldest now of that miry world, with 
them. They rowed about for some time in 
silence, the child saying to itself pretty hymns 
or nui*sery rhymes, muttering in a sweet low 
voice, like a small bell tinkling in the distance. 
They lauded on the island where, years ago, they 
had landed with another Ada. The moonliglit 
now, as then, filled the wide sky and rested 
over the whole valley ; and, again, of all the 
things that stood in its light, Margai'et was 
the only unlovely thiug. But Horace had 
changed since then. 

They sat down on the rustic bench, the 
child playing at their feet. 

** Years ago we sat together, Margaret, on 
this same bench,” said Horace, suddenly, 

“ when I asked my destiny at your hands. I 
have often thought, of late, that I asked it 
amiss.” He spoke rapidly, as if there was 
something he wished to say, and a weight he 
wished to thrust off his heart. 

“Amiss, Horace] Was any life happier 
than yours ] The sorrow that has darkened 
it was not a part of thp destiny you asked 
from me.” 

‘ But now, now, Margaret,” he ci^ed impa- 
tiently. 

“And now, Horace, you have a life of duty.” 

“Margaret, Margaret, give me your strength ! 
This grey life of mine terrifles me. It is 
death X live in, not life,” 

“Learn strength, thuHi hy your sorrow,” 
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she wliispered. " Be content to suffer in the 
present for the gain and good of the future. 
Learn that life is striving, not happiness ; that 
love means nobleness, not pleasure. When you 
have learnt this well enough to act it, you 
have extracted the elixir from the poison.” 

Aa she spoke, a heavy cloud wandering up 
from the east, passed over the moon, and threw 
them all into the shadow. 

Margaret turned to Horace. " To-morrow, 
my dear brother,” she said, smiling, “ the 
shadow of the moonlight will have passed 
away, and we shall be in the full light of 
^ heaven. The present, Horace, with its dark- 
ness and its silence will lead us into a blessed 
future if we have but faith and hope in our- 
selves, and in each other. Let us go ; I have 
long learnt to suffer ; you .are only beginning. 
Lean on me, then, and I will help you ; for the 
task of Self-denial and self-suppression is hard 
when learnt alone and in silence.” 

She held out her hand, clasped his, and 
carried it to her lips, affectionately and 
reverently, adding gently — “ A sister s arm 
is a safe guide, Horace. Lean on it never so 
hardly ; it will bear your wciglit, and will 
neither fail nor misdirect you.” 

“Sister,” sobbed the artist, “blessed though 
that name may be, one must walk over the 
graves of* hope and love to reach it ; my fest 
refuse, Margaret — I cannot ! ” 

“ We will walk togethei% Horace, and T will 
show you the graves which I have strewn 
before me. Come ! ” 

MORE SPLENDID THAN A BADGER. 

I WAS staying, last summer, in a very quiet, 
primitive English country town, which, though 
it requires an M.P. to represent its wants 
and wishes, would scarcely seem, to judge 
from the looks, manners, and habits of its 
inhabitants, to have energy enough to frame 
any desire which its representative could set 
about fulfilling. Except on market days, 
when the high street is encumbered with pigs 
for sale, which unclean animals are penned 
along each side of the road, leaving only space 
enough for the round-frocked equestrians, 
who take an interest in their inspection, to 
circulate — except, I say, on these occasions, 
which occur once a month, the little town 
does not indulge in animation of any descrip- 
tion. Think then what must have been the 
feelings of myself and friends, when early 
one morning we were startled by the sound 
of a bom, and our attention, and that of all 
the inhabitants of the one long street in which 
I resided, having been secured, we listened to 
the announcement of an entertainment given 
forth by the lame crier, in the following man- 
ner. But as 1 cannot convey the music of his 
tone and accent to the minds of my readers, 
I will copy for their benefit one of the papers 
which he read, and which were distributed at 
every house, and reclaimed after ample time 


had been allowed for the perusal of the pre- 
cious document : 

“ Wondei-ful curiosities.— Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I beg to inform you that I have got 
several curiosities that will give the height of 
satisfaction to you All. Which will be described 
to you. They are Living Animals, one is a 
native of South America, and the others are 
natives of South Africa : the handsomest 
animals you ever saw, and you will be highly 
delighted with them. The one has the head 
and ears of a Fox, the body of a Badgjer, bub 
more splendid, has got the tail of a Tortoise- 
shell Cat, and can use his feet equal to a per- 
son using their liancls, and they are so tame 
and quiet that a child can play with them, 
and not frightful to look at, but very hand- 
sonre : any person feeling dissatisfied after 
looking at them shall have the money re- 
turned : the charge is one penny each, and 
you can see them in the cage, or out of it : 
there is a collar and chain attached to their 
necks, but it is not required ; it is kept for fear 
of persons being timid. I have several other 
curiosities, and all of them alive, and can be 
handled, and are very handsome, they are 
natives of Russia, and are a great treat to the 
public in general. You can see them in their 
cage, or out of it, at your own house. At 
the low charge of one penny each. This Bill 
will be called for in two hours, when the 
animals will be i)roduced if required.” 

The sensation in the town was immense, 
when it was known that such marvels and 
mysteries of Natural History were actually 
at that moment within it : the m;»rket-cross 
was thronged with eager listeners in blouses, 
and the lame crier was interrogated by those 
whose intimacy allowed of tlieir ap[)roach to 
that functionary. He, however, kept a dig- 
nified silence as to his opinion of the animal 
more splendid than a Badger, the sight of 
which had i)aid him for his exertions in mak- 
ing its fame known to his fellow citizens. 

I am almost childishly fond of animals, and 
capable of swallowing nearly any amount of 
romance coiiceniing them. I therefore en- 
treated my friends to allow the possessor of 
these curiosities to exhibit before us. A smile 
from my host, of rather doubtful expression, 
a little disturbed my enthusiasm, as he 
walked to the window, and pointed out to 
his family a group which had just appeared 
in sight. This consisted of a personage in a 
costume more familiar than picturesque, and 
more resembling that of Bill Sykes than 
Robert le Diable : there was nothing heroic 
certainly about him, nor was there in his 
air or mien anything to indicate the bold 
explorer of unknown forests, or sandy deserts, 
where the footsteps of the lion lure the daring 
hunter — there was, in fact, more of the 
thimble-rig than the lasso in his aspect. He 
lounged along by the side of a little covered 
cart, drawn by a lean dog, and guided by a 
ragged urchin of some eight years old. So 
smml was that vehicle, and so little room did 
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it B^em to contain, that I was Borely puzzled 
to explain to niyaelf how the splendid col- 
lection could be Btowed away in it, but this I 
imagined was another marvel not to be 

S .oned. In spite of the smile of my 
I would not be deterred from inspecting 
the contents of this fairy menagerie ; when 
I found (I do not wish it to be generally 
known) that the author of the magniloquent 
proclamation which had seduced my imagina- 
tion, had become possessed of his curiosities 
in the very town where he exhibited them 
as strangers from forei^i parts. A racoon, 
brought home by a sailor, returned from 
Yankeeland, and presented by him to his 
friend the crier, who had got rid of it for a 
consideration ; a squirrel, three rats, and a white 
mouse ; were the wonders which the ti*avelling 
caravan held in its bosom and which, the j 
pennies being paid beforehand, and no one 
caring to express himself dissatisfied at being 
made a fool of, was a sufficient mine of wealth 1 
to the exhibitor, who having laughed in his j 
sleeve at the inhabitants of the little bo- 
rough, and pocketed enough halfpence to 
carry him onward in his career, departed as j 
he came. | 

My thoughts, after this event, were led into i 
a train in which animals of all sorts passed . 
before my mind’s eye, and the belief of our fore- ! 
fathci's respecting their habits and manners | 
recurred to my recollection. In the inmost 
recesses of my lieart I have always hidden a 
hope tliat the old belief was the true one, and | 
that modern discovery will prove the existence | 
of many creatures of which we have only the ; 
tradition : and it is for that reason that I i 
never allow a caravan to pass without having ; 
a ]>eep into it, trusting that a dragon, or a i 
unicorn may, by some chance, be brought to: 
light, purchased by the Zoological Society, i 
and made a household wmrd to the million. | 
Such things have happened in the case of: 
several rare specimens brought from unknown 
shores by ignorant but enterprising w^ander- j 
ers of the unscientific classes. The crow^ds are j 
ever anxious for information, and ever ready j 
to seek for it even in the dog -cart of a peri- ! 
patetic philosopher, such as he of the Bauger, 
whose visit, cheat though he was in his own 
person, may have roused more minds than 
mine in that little town from apathy, and may 
have set them thinking on something beyond 
the narrow limits of the spot in which they 
vegetate. Perhaps a horticultural and zoolo- 
gical garden, perhaps a library for the people, 
may become, from this cii'cumstance. one of 
the wants which their member will have to 
set forth in Parliament. 

In days of yore, when zoological establish- 
ments were not, the wisdom of our ancestors, 
struggling through the mists of the ignorance 
of ages, could not prevent them from believ- 
ing strange things, and setting them forth to 
the world in all simplicity, finding credence 
for the most wonderful assertions in the eager 
minds of the cravers after knowledge. What 


would the youngest visitant of the Surrey, or 
the Eegent’s Park say to be told that his 
flexible and familiar friend the elephant, who 
kneels down that he may mount to the pavi> 
lion on his back, has no joints. And yet 
Aristotle, Diodorus, Strabo, Cassiodorus, and 
many other learned Thebans, with ancient 
honoured names, believed this to be the case, 
and thus express their conviction : 

** The elepliant, having no joints, is obliged 
to sleep standing ; the hunters, therefore, cut 
the tree across against which the animjd leans, 
as being once down, he cannot rise again. 
No sooner does this animal hear a pig grunt 
tlian he takes to flight in the utmost terror.” 

.wdClian as-serts that he had seen an elephant 
write a letter, and another sage declares that 
he had heard him speak ! One could almost 
believe either acts of our sagacious friend, 
but still we are forced to stipulate for an 
all-but. 

A horse and a pigeon were believed to 
have no gall, but Pliny is caught tiipi)ing 
when, after asserting this, lie goes on to say 
that the gall of a hoi-se is poison ! As for the 
pigeon, it "was thought profane to disbelieve 
tliis omission of nature in favour of a bird 
which had been chosen as a symbol of ail 
that was pure, gentle, and holy. AVitli 
respect to our old friend tlie badger, he is 
described by no le.ss a. jdiilosopljer than 
Albertus Magnus as having his legs shorter 
on one side than on the other — although, he 
adds despairingly, it is impossible to prove it ! 
Aldrovandiis, who agrees in the poor badger’s 
defective formation, inserts a saving clause by 
remarking, this inequality (which would 
make him more sidendid than a badger is) 
cannot be obseiwed ; he also doubts tliat 
the bear produces her cubs without form and 
void, and begins immediately to lick them 
into shape, although such was the received 
opinion in his day. I hardly dare to trust 
myself to talk about singing swans, which 
were said to become melodious just before 
their death, and thought by some natu- 
ralists to have very good voices at all times, 
but to sing in places where no one could hear 
them. Aldrovandus tells his world that the 
swans on the banks of the Thames, sing beau- 
tifully. Has anyone on a swan-hoping ex- 
pedition ever heard them ? The same 
authors relate that the peacock is always un- 
easy in his mind about the ugliness of liis 
feet, and screams when he looks at them. 
This superstition has been useful to the poets 
of the East, who introduce the fact into their 
verses, adding that the deformity arose from 
the }>eacock having made friends with the 
serpent in Eden, and combined with that 
enemy of mankind against our first parents. 
Storks were generally believed to inhabit only 
free countries, being thorough republicans in 
their politics. 

In the matter of the basilisk, salamander, 
and pbosuix, although acknowledged to be 
rare creatures, they were believed to exist as 
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well as serpents having a head at each end ; 
but they seem to have been abandoned as 
mere hieroglyphics or chemical essences at an 
eai’ly period. The wolf was a very mysterious 
beast in days of yore, lending his shape to 
witches and wizards, who found pleasure in 
roaming about in his skin. Whoever came 
iipon a wolf unawares, and was seen fii'st 
by the animal, became immediately dumb : as 
many a chissic poet lias told us, without men- 
tioning Virgil himself. This was brought 
about perhaps on the same principles as 
those which made the shadow of the hyena 
fatal to the voices of dogs. Pliny is the 
authority for dogs always losing their voices 
under its influence. 

If there are still such creatures as gryphons, 
who were said to guard mines of gold, we 
have a chance now of being able to describe 
them accurately, from the observation of those 
naturalists who visit California and Melbourne. 
Fuseli, in one of his singular pictures, re- 
presented one — we know not from what 
authority — pursuing an Arimaspian, in 
illustration of a line of Milton. Both the 
actors in his drama are sufficiently hideous, 
and it would be diflicult to decide upon the 
species of either. To judge by the long legs of 
the felonious Arimaspian, who had stolen 
some gold and been found out by the gry- 

I ihon, that native had no occasion for the 
eaden soles to his boots wliioh were necessary 
to the pigmies to prevent those little beings 
of a foot high from being carried off in a high 
wind. When mounted on partridges and en- 
gaged in battle against their enemies the 
ci’anes, this small folk must have presented 
an animated microscopic appearance. I 
thought we had caught a pigmy at last in our 
late Aztec visitors, but it appears that Cen- 
tral America has since repudiated them as 
her sons ; we shall, therefore, probably seek 
for specimens of the race in v.ain, except in 
the dog-drawn caravan of my artful friend 
the self-asserted possessor of the ultra- 
splendid badger which is responsible for these 
remarks. 
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is not directly pointed at in any of the re- 
marks here following. It is no new thing for 
authors and others to ask themselves, how 


shall I carry weight with the public 1 Wliat 
shall I do to be esteemed ? Ana ever since the 
first barrel of ink was brewed, such problems 
have been solved in sundry ways, so that 
there is nothing foolish that has not been 
done — perhaps, too, that is not being done — 
for love of praise. 

In the first place, how is an orator, philo- 
sopher, or poet, who thinks more of the 
applause he wants than of the work that is to 
get it, — how is such a poor fellow to know even 
so much as in what direction he shall turn 
his face ? Are the select few to be courted, 
or the vulgar many 1 Which gives the verdict 
of praise most to be desired? Jean de Ja 
Serre wrote such a tragedy upon Sir Thomas 
More that Cardinal Eichelieu never was pre- 
sent at the rejiresentation of it without weep- 
ing like an infant ; yet the million declared 
“ More ” a bore, and lauded as the best play 
that was ever written Corneille’s Cid, in con- 
spiracy against which drama Eichelieu spent 
a month of his great power as a minister, 
because he took it to be a stupidity which, as 
a man of taste, he ought to crush. “ More ” is 
no more, and tlie world still pays to the Cid 
assiduous attention. 

The great Csesar himself, says Macrobius, 
admired so extremely a comedian named 
Laberius that ho invited him by offers of 
large suras to Eorae. There he put him into 
competition with the people^s favourite 
Publius Syrus. In spite of the emperor, the 
people crowned their man, and the imperial 
atron was forced to say, Laberius, althongli 

like you best, Syrus has beaten you.” 
Louis the Fourteenth did not sa^ a 
word over the first hearing of one of Mol id re’s 
best comedies. The public thought he did not 
like it, ami all the next morning nothing was 
to be heard but bandied criticism of it as poor 
stuff, and such inanity that really if Monsieur 
Molidre did not maKe a great change in his 
recent manner he would never hold his ground 
with men of taste. At dinner the king held 
his hand out to the poet and said that he liail 
enjoyed his comedy beyond expression. In the 
afternoon every soul was charmed witli the 
wit of the new play. The most discriminat- 
ing general public that ever was, only accepted 
coraially ten or twelve out of a hundred of 
the works of iEschylus, and forsook him alto- 
gether for a new writer; the same public five 
times declared Pindar conquered by a woman 
who was in their eyes a tenth muse, and in his 
eyes a pig. In what direction tnen is the 
fame-hunter to look? The man who works out 
matter that is in him is in lio peiplexity ; for 
him nature has made provision ; out the man 
whose labour is but to procure something — 
whether fame or money — that he has not, by 
what arts is he to make provision for himself ? 
He generally uses quackery, and in what 
degree he uses it, Or oi what kind it is, ahd to 
what class of minds it is addressed, must 
depend on taste and temperament and upon 
other things. 
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Charles Patin, a wise maa of olden timo, 
lodged with a friend studying medicine, at 
Basle, and asked him one day into how many 
parts medicine were divided. ^^Iiito four 
parts ? ” said his friend, “ physiology, patlio- 
logy, semeiotics, and therapeutics.” “Into 
five parts, said Charles Patin,” for you must 
add quackery, in which whoever is not 
thoroughly versed is unworthy to bear the 
title of physician.” 

What might be said then, and might 
very likely be said now, with some show of 
truth concerning medicine, was and is quite 
as true of pliilology, metaphysics, oratory, 
statesmanship, theology, or any other branch 
of study. 

Men parade titles that mean little, but 
sound large ; I introduce no modem illustra- 
tions, but used they not of old to write them- 
selves in their books archi -historiographers, 
king's counsellors and so forth 1 Bid they 
not write themselves down members of 
societies having sometimes, especially in Italy, 
fantastical and affected names, Seraphics, 
Olympics, Boobies, Idlers, Somuolents, Kaw- 
meii, Purthenics, and Fantaatics 1 They even 
change their names to put more weight into 
their literary pei'sons. A Doctor Sansmalice 
signed himself Doctor Akakia ; John became 
Jovian ; Peter became Pomponius. Julius 
Cfosar Scaliger, one of the vainest of all 
learned men, claimed to be descended from a 
princely house, and his sou Joseph so highly 
glorilied the family in a short biograpliic 
notice, that their antagonist Scioppius — the 
grammatical cur ho wascalled for uncivilness — 
professed to have counted up four luiiidred and 
ninety-nine lies in a work of about fifteen pages. 
As for Scioppius, he wrote himself Koman 
Patrician, Counsellor of the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, the Arch-Duke of Austria, the 
Count Palatine, and Count of Clara-Valla. 
Such writers were habitually styled most 
excellent and most admirable, though 
Charles the Fifth himself, addressed formally 
as Emperor, was no more than most noble 
and most excellent. 

A mathematician in those times travelling 
in Poland expressed his annoyance at con- 
tinual allusions to his Excellence, but was 
told, with some pity for bis ignorance, that he 
need not concern liiraself, because the Poles ! 
assumed the Excelleuce of everybody. What- 
ever titles a man could lay hold of he claimed. 
A village schoolmaster, claiming due honour, 
in this ^irit played the crier to himself, and 
cried, “I am tne rector, the sub-rector, and the 
choir ! I am the three altogether, and am 
therefore all in all.” Of all men who betitled 
themselves and each other, the old lawyers 
were the moat accomplished quacks. One was 
Invincible Monarch of the Empire of 
Letters, another, Azo by name, was Source 
of the Laws, Yessel of Election, Trumpet of 
Truth, and God Of Lawyers. Baldus was 
entitled, Divine Monarch Utriusque Juris, 
ignorant of nothing, &c. There were very 


many more who took or received titles as 
extravagant. 

These titles often border on profanity, 
and if it were not wholesome discipline to be 
reminded now and then of the deoths sounded 
by human vanity and folly, I snould shrink 
certainly from adding to this list the fron- 
tispiece of a book, not by a lawyer, in which 
the author is depicted at the foot of the cross 
with the question issuing from his mouth, 
“ Master, lovest thou me 1 ” The reply of the 
Master from the cross being written in 
another label, “Yes, most illustrious, most 
excellent and very leanied Lord Segerus, Poet 
Laureate of his Imperial Majesty and very 
worthy Bee tor of the University of Witten- 
berg ; yes, I love you.” 

Earnestness has sometimes the force of 
quackery. Alain de ITle preached so pro- 
foundly upon incomprehensible matters 
that the ignorant came out in swarms to hear 
him. Therefore, one day, instead of delivering 
a sermon that he had promised on a sacred 
mystery, when he saw the gaping crowd about 
him, he came down again out of his pulpit, 
saying only, “ You have seen Alain. And so 
now you may go ho/ne content.” I am re- 
minded by this anecdote of JBarthius a ratlier 
bilious philosopher who was annoyed by the 
impertinence oi curious intruders. One day 
an English traveller looked in to see him ; 
the offended sage received him in grim 
silence ; they sat down opposite to one another, 
and not a word was said until Barth ius turned 
suddenly his back upon his visitor, and said, 

Well, sir, you have seen me pretty well in 
front, now look at me behind.” 

I have wandered into the domains of peo- 
ple who got more attention than they wished, 
instead of abiding by the learned men who 
wished for all the notice they could get. One 
way of attracting notice was the use of title- 
pages, calculated to arrest attention. The 
foppery common on title-pages in old times — 
never, of course, now — was obvious enough 
in certain respects. It was but a common- 
))lace of tlie period to call a lexicon The 
Petirl of Pearls, to produce Flowers of every- 
thing after the Latin Florus, and Nights of 
everything after the Attic Nights of Aulus 
Gellius, There were Theological Nights, 
Christian Nights, Agreeable Nights, Solitary 
Nights, African Nights, and so forth. 

The races of the Flowers and the 
Nights are not indeed even to this day 
extinct. Pliny long ago ridiculed the titles of 
Greek books, — Bjvgs of Honey, Horns of 
Plenty, Muses* Meadows, in which every- 
thing a man could wish for, “ down to 
chickens’ milk,” was said to be contained. 
The wise men of the Itevival published in 
place of Horns of Plenty, Treasures and 
Treasuries, and they put up Steps to Par- 
nassus, over which many a schoolboy has 
since tumbled. A set of maps was called after 
the man who took the world upon his shoul- 
ders — Athis ; and that name being short and 
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twift ti!iyt\\o\og\c?il su^gestvou, A book on the 
Uoo4 was called The Macro-micro-cosmic 
Ocean. 

Alchenuata wrote books called, The Art 
ofArtSjThe Work of Works, The Art of being 
Ignorant in Nothing, ofWriting and of Know- 
ing about Everything. It would need the 
lesson taught by such a book to understand 
only the titles of some others : a tract on the 
Rights of the King was headed, tor example, 
in those days, The Stomacation of the Public 
Good. The author of a Harmony of tlie 
Gospels called it, The Triumpli of Truth, on a 
car drawn by the four Evangelists, escorted by 
the Army of the Holy Falhei-s ; and a more 
elaborate allegorist, a Spaniard, entitled a 
work OTi philology, in fifty chapters, — Peuta- 
contarch ; or, the Captain of Fifty Sohiiers : 
levied and maintained by Ramirez de 
Prado, under whose auspices the different 
monsters that ravaged the republic of letters 
are pursued even to their utmost retreats, 
and to the depths of their frightful caverns, 
where they are attacked, fought with, and 
destroyed. — Again, who would suppose that 
a book with the attractive title of 'fhe Rights 
of the Public, was a treatise upon Headache ? 

The desire for fame lias induced others to 
seek it by much writing, in the belief that to 
be constantly before tlie world was to be 
lionoured by it ,or at least — and tliat is some- 
thing — to be known. There have been many 
men whoso works contained more leaves than 
there were days in their lives ; some being by 
nature prolific and industrious, others only 
because they were resolved to occupy the 
pul'lic ears. In the first class was the 
Spanish dramatist Lopez de Vega, whose 
works covered ten times as many pages 
as there were days in his life. In the 
second class it will suffice to name Joa- 
chim Fortius, who wrote of himself thus : 
“ Either I shall die very young, or I shall 
give to the world a thousand works, honestly 
counted, in as good Latin as I can produce 
1 intend to entitle them The Chiliad. It is a 
settled thing : death only can prevent me from 
accomplishing my purpose. Already nine- 
teen have seen the light, and I shall very 
shortly publish eighty'K)ne others ; which will 
just make up the tenth part of my Chiliad.” 

When such a seeker after fame can find no 
printer rash enough to risk a penny on his 
works, it often happens that he is insane 
eno\igh to print them at his own expense. 
Ulysses Aldrovandus consumed all his patri- 
mony in the printing of his books ; and, as 
nobody bought them, he caused copies to be 
distributed to all the libraries of Europe as 
eternal monuments both of his learning and 
his generosity. 

There was an ancient sophist who made 
much money by his oratory, and spent it in 
the making of a golden 6»atue, which he 
placed, dedicated to himself, in the temple at 
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BelphL In the same spirit, but after a more 
economical fashion, one I*»aphon, a poet, who 
could get no fame by his verses, procured a 
numW of birds capable of being taught to 
utter a few words, and having tauglit every 
one to say, Psm)hon is a great gml, let 
them all loose. They flew abroad, ainl wher- 
ever they settled, brought, as it appeared, 
their tidings from the sky. In this way the 
worship of Psaphon was establishe<l ; and he 
got, as a deity, the incense that men could not 
offer to him as a bard. Anything for a name ! 
Hence came a Greek proverb about the birds 
of Psaphon. 

A wide subject opens, when wo come to 
discuss the foppeiy of dedications. “ If you 
seek glory, nothing will secure it to you so 
effectually as the letter I am writirjg,” Epi- 
curus wrote to a great minister. He may 
have been justified in saying so, but so have 
many little birds magnihcently chirruped to 
the condors and tlie eagles of society. By 
George, .sir !” one of these forgotten worthies 
used to say, when he had dedicated a book to 
anyone, I liave immortalised you ; that 
deserves a handsome fee.” Dedication was 
a trade, once upon a time, as we all know ; 
dedication writers were begging-letter writers, 
neither more nor less. Leo the Tenth did a 
sensible thing when a man dedicated to him 
An Infallible Method of making Gold. Tie 
paid liim for his dedication with a great sack 
to contain the gold he made. Erasmus dedi- 
cated a book to tlie Queen of Hungary, and 
complained sorely that his rascal of a printer 
had lost him his gratuity by printing two 
successive words as one, in a place where to 
do so was to change the meaning of the sen- 
tence, and convert a compliment into au 
insult. Two authors, Ranzovius and Schott, 
writing in feigned names, dedicated their 
works to themselves ; Dedications to Saints, 
to My Country, and so foi-th, I pass 
over. A work on sacred geography, printed 
at Leipsic only a liundred and fifty years 
ago, had a dedication meant to be curious 
and pious, which again serves as an 
illustration of the kind of intnision 
made by foppery on holy ground. It was 
dedicated To the Three great Princes and 
sole Heirs of Heaven and Earth : the Lord 
Jesus ; Frederic Augustus, Electoral Prince 
of Saxe ; and Maurice William, Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Zeitz. To each name was 
appended a long string of titles in the usual 
form ; the Saviour being styled, crowned 
general of the celestial armies, king elect 
of Zion, august and perpetual head of the 
Cliristian church, sovereign pontiff and arch- 
bishop of souls, elector of truth, archduke of 
glory^ duke of life , prince of peace, dhevalier 
—I shall quote no more ; Wt it was well 
to quote so much, because the extravagance 
of conceit has always travelled a great deal 
upon forbidden ground. However, it shows 
itself in this relation — and any one who looks 
about may see conceit always mounting to 
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heaven, and nothing lower by its little 
towers of Arrogance * — it cannot uo too 
steadfastly resisted. We should be always 
on our guard ag^dnst it. 

Another practice with the writers of a past 
time was to garnish their books with lauda- 
tory letters and verses from distinguished 
men or partial friends. They often composed 
I for themselves letters of this kind, to which 
I they put various initials ; just as Charles the 
Fifth, when on one occasion he had beaten 
the Protestants in battle, is said to have 
caused a number of guns to be founded upon 
the pattern of ^hose he had captured, and 
inscribed with the devices of the enemy, to 
drag as tro|)hies into Spain, and magnify his 
triumph. 

Others have sought to catch attention, not 
by a parade of success and satisfaction, but 
by a para<le of discontent. They attack every- 
thing, they wish to make a noise in the worhl, 
and know that of all work tighting is tlie 
noisiest ; therefore they light, tliey combat 
every opinion, attack every cnanent man, or, 
taking in an anonymous way their own 
eminence for granted, even attack themselves, 
as did Garop(dus when he published a remorse- 
less criticism on his own poem of Charlemagne. 
Grejit num do not notice such attacks, for 
eagles do not catch Hies. When Ziegler wrote 
Ills commentary upon Grotius, llenninger 
wrote a cruel commentary upon Ziegler. 

This little fellow,” Ziegler said, ‘‘ wishes to 
bo dragged out of his obscurity. Good sense 
forbiiis me to grant his petition,” One of the 
most quarrelsome of these men was James 
Gronovius, the sou of John ; yet John was 
the moat peaceful writer of his age. In 
youth he had written a book called Elen- 
chus Auti-Diatriba), which contained one or 
two sharp expressions levelled at some com- 
raentator. lie afterwards, for that reason, 
bought up and burnt every copy, and would 
not spare one even to Greevius, his most ; 
intiijiate friend. Yet it was this man’s son 
who lived by snarling. 

Of men who have in direct and plain terms 
called attention to their own surpassing 
merits — a vast host — I will mention only 
one or two. A famous lawyer, Charles 
Dumoulin, according to Balzac, wrote often 
at the top of his opinions given upon con- 
sultation ; ** I, who yield to no man, and 
who have from no man anything to learn — 
A Greek who wrote the life of Alexander, 
promised to equal Alexander’s actions with 
his words. Claveri, an Italian, gave money and 
sweetmeats to the children of his town to sing 
about the streets, ballads of his own making in 
honour of himself. He finally collected them in 
two volumes as evidence of his own popularity. 
Giacomo Mazzoni declared himself ready to 
answer oii the spot, every question that 
could be asked him. MessTO. Gaulmin, Sau- 
maise (Milton’s Salmasius), and Maussac 
being together in the Boyal Library, “ I 
think,” said Gaulmin, that we tluree can 


match our heads against all that there is 
learned in Europe.*” To which Salmasius 
replied, Add to all that there is learned in 
Europe, yourself and M. de Maussac, and I 
can match my single head against the wLde 
of you.” Not to convey a false impression, 
let me add that Salmasius was a very learned 
man indeed, and was treated by our Milton 
more in the spirit of controversy than of 
justice. 

When publishers for the same community 
of readers lived in all parts of Europe, it was 
convenient for authors to drop hints about 
unpublished works in their possession that 
might be treated for by any firm in Italy, 
France, Germany, or Switzerland. These 
hints grew, however, sometimes into forms of 
great pretension, and there were not a few 
who claimed to themselves vast credit for 
writings that had never come to light. La 
Croix du Maine carried his boasting in this 
way as far as any man. In an epistle dedi- 
catory addressed to Henry the Iliird, of 
France, he said, ‘‘My library now contains 
eight hundred volumes of various memoirs 
and collections, written by my hand or , by an 
amanuensis, all the produce of my invention 
or research, and extricted from all the books 
that I have read up to this date, of which 
the number is infinite, as may easily be seen 
by the twenty-five or thirty thousand heads 
and chapters of all kinds of matter that may 
fall under the cognizance of man ; which 
treat of things so difterent that it is almost 
impossible to speak of, see, or imagine any- 
thing into which I have not maile curious 
research. The whole collection is classed 
according to sciences, arts, and professions, 
and arranged in a hundred cases, for each of 
which two hundred dollars will content me. 
This sum would seem so little to so great a 
king, that I am ashamed to have set down so 
low a price.” — In fact, he only wanted twenty 
thousand dollars for his giant scrap-book. 

Of critics and grammarians the conceits 
used to be endless, and nothing ever was more 
vain than their disputes. Tlieir follies of 
enthusiasm are respectable ; one may almost 
a<lmire Becatelli, who sold all he had to buy 
a rotten manuscript of Livy. But in their 
hands criticism that was to discern truth 
from error became itself the ovei'flowiiig 
source of error and of discord. As for work 
at the text of authors, on the whole the 
saying first applied to copies of Homer 
must be pretty generally true — that, in 
any old writer, that is most correct which 
has been least corrected. What would not 
these men quarrel about ? Two fell into kicks 
and cufifs in open street over the question 
whether the verb Inquam belonged to the 
third or fourth conjugation. NizoUus and 
Maioragius held a notalfie dispute as to 
which of the two most thoroughly admired 
Cicero. Politian refused to read the Bible, 
but spent time and toil in settling whether 
he should write Vergil or Viigii, and amused 
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his leisure widx con^osftion of Greek epi- 

e s to Yenus and Cupid. Philelphes and 
theus wagered beards upon a contro- 
versy ; and Timol^eus being vanquished, was 
most cruelly shaven^ that his bean! might be 
carried about Europe as a trophy. Such 
questions as these engaged the - lives of 
old grammarians : How many rowers had 
Ulysses ? Was the Iliad composed before the 
Odyssey ? Who was the mother of Hecuba ? 
What name did Achilles bear when wearing 
woman’s dress? What was the usual subject 
of the songs of the Sirens ? Nicanor wrote 
six volumes on a dot, the grammatical full 
stop. Messala wrote a dissertation on the 
letter S, and Martin Vogel wrote another on 
the German B. The Sorbonne decided that 
the Latin Q should be pronounced like the Q 
in French, and solemnly cut off from its 
body a heretic member who ridiculed such 
Latin as kiskis and kamkam. “ Here,” said 
somebody to Casaubon as they entered the 
old hall of the Sorbonne, “ Here is a building 
in which men have disputed for four hundred 
yeai*s.” “ And,” asked Casauban, “ what has 
been settled ? ” 

It was the common boast of a grammarian, 
who wanted as much fame as he could get, 
that he understood some fabulous number of 
languages. Postel said he understood fifteen ; 
his adversai'ies said he did not understand so 
much as one. Andr6 The vet was thoroughly 
grounded, he said, in twenty-eight, and spoke 
them all fluently. Joseph Scaliger is said to 
have claimed knowledge of all there were, 
though thirteen is the number commonly 
ascribed to him, and most likely with greater 
truth. The man who professed to understand 
all languages might as well have said at once 
that he came down from the third heaven of 
Mahomet, where every inhabitant has seventy 
thousand heads, and every head has seventy 
thousand mouths, in each mouth seventy 
thousand tongues, all singing praises at one 
time in seventy thousand itlioins. 

Of orators it will be enough to cite that 
practice in exterior eloquence which is kept 
up to this day, and whicli Francius first 
taught his pupils to keep up before a good 
Venetian mirror. Of the poets every one 
has tales to tell ; they are animated, like 
beasts, by a blind love for their own offspring, 
and are led, when they are weak-minded, into 
an infinite number of odd fopperies. We 
will cast anchor, finally, upon the Hseccities 
and Quiddities of an extinct order of logi- 
cians. They could be matched indeed with 
the concretes, I’s and not I’s of the present 
day ; but we are not personal to any man’s 
opinions or practice, and retire firmly upon 
the past. The logicians of old used to discuss 
gravely whether it would be a greater nsira- 
cle for an elephant to be as small as a flea, 
or for a flea to be as big as an elephant, and 
whether the chimera humming through the 
void of nature could devour second inten- 
tions. As for the old logical technicalities, 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferison, Baralipton, 
they are now legends. Nobody now reads 
the thick volumes of BoveJlius on That 
which is below (or next to) Nothing, Se was 
a mathematician, and his topic was not quite 
so foolish as it seems. The lawyers were as 
acute in those days as any of their neigh- 
bool's. Among their problems for ingenious 
discussion were the questions : Could a cri- 
minal who recovered his life after decapi- 
tation be again subject to have his head cut 
off ? Who is the owner of an egg laid in a 
nest frequented by the fowls of many house- 
holds ? If the wife of Lazarfls had married 
again after his death, could he have claimed 
her on his resiirrectio’i ? In those days 
(only in those days, observe), hairs were 
split by lawyers ; advocates, by brass, 
and by bon mots, and by force of cunning, 
dragged lawsuits out and prolonged them to 
the ruin of both litigants — even prolonged 
them when there was much wealth, into a 
second and third generation. In that way 
the lawyers (of tliose days) throve, and 
many became famous. 

In the midst of all this foppery and 
quackery, a great deal of study went to 
produce small results. It is recorded of a 
earned man, whose very name is forgotten, 
though his reading w^as so dee|) : that in his 
lectures lie would quote by the page from 
books written in many languages, never open- 
ing one, but having them all on his lecture 
table with an open sword. “ Here,” he said, 

“ are the books ; follow me in them when 
you please, and if I misquote by so much as 
a syllable, stab me ; here is the sword.” It is 
ceitain that an obscure man of lettei’s, whose 
name has been handed down, read Tacitus in 
this way. To so much antecedent toil, men 
added so much folly and bravado for the sake 
of fame. 
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WILD AND TAME. 

The Lady Albiiiia would tliiiik of it. 

She was a stately lady, of a bilious tempera- 
ment, and disliked precipitatiou. And if she 
Lad required a week to reflect whether she 
might sutler Mr. Lamplugh to be presented 
to iier without compromising her social dignit v, 
she iniglit surely take a longer time to ilecide 
on the offer of the hand and heart of the 
same Mr. Lamplugh, now lying (in writing) 
before her. True, she had laboured very 
hard for this result, and had displayed as 
much cleverness in her tactics as a general 
besieging a fortress ; yet she was fully aware 
that she was called on for a supreme effort of 
condescension should she accept it. For, 
though Mr. Lamplugh was wealthy, while Lady 
Albinia starved aristocrati cully on casual help 
from her friends ; and though he was the very 
ideal of a magnificent-looking man in his 
prime, while she in her virgin forty yeara had 
withered rather than rii)ened ; yet she was of 
the peerage, and Mr. I.^mplugh was a com- 
moner of low birth, whose antecedents were 
not jiarticuhirly favourable even in the eyes 
of commoners themselves. His fatlier had 
been in some horrid trade — of course the 
Lady Albinia did not know what ; and he 
himself had been a merchant somewhere in 
Jam.'iica, or the Bermudas, or Madeira, or 
Iius.sia, my dear. And when there — wherever 
that might be — he had married some dreadful 
creature, black most likely, and perhaps with 
a large bore through her under lip, or a jiiece 
of wood in her ears, or wdth a nose ring or 
flattened head, like the monsters one sees 
in encyclopmditis. And this creature had 
died, thank goodness! and left a family — 
Lady Albinia wondered if they were black 
with woolly hair — which family Mr. Lamp- 
lugh prudently kept in the country, away 
from civilised life, and which was confessedly 
a great drawback to his fine fortune 
and handsome face. But as tlie Lady 
Albinia had a decided turn for edu- 
cation, and held strong notions of disci- 
pline, the children were not such an 
obstacle to her. They would be occasions 
for the exercise of her abilities more than 
hindrances to her life, and she rather 
congratulated herself than otherwise on 
the opportunity of showing to the world 


what she could do in the way of method 
and training. 

So, allowing herself to subside into the 
easy chair, she sat and balanced the two 
sides of the question, until she herself won- 
dered if tlie scale would ever turn. 

What could Mr. Lamplugh, that hand- 
some man of foilune, see in the Lady Albinia 
to tempt him to brave the shame of re- 
jection, or the very indefinite good of accept- 
ance 1 A tall thin spinster of forty and up- 
wards, with an aristocratic nose and a pair of 
sharp brown eyes, a mouth that w«8 a 
simple line, the merest indication of lips, 
and a figure whicli not all the art of the 
dressmaker could pad into the semblance of 
plumpness — wdiat was there in this very un- 
comfortable and uncompromising lady to 
lure !Mr. Lamplugh into the bondage of matri- 
mony again ? It could not be her fortune, it 
could not be her beauty, for she had neither ; 
and her temper was acid and her mind a 
blank. Perhaj)s it was her title, which sounded 
pleasantly to the ears of the ambitious com- 
moner, anxious to reap social state from his 
golden seed ; perhaps it w'as her aristocratic 
connections, which would help on his own 
children to distinction. Perhaps he wanted a 
mother for Daisy, his eldest girl, w'ho would 
put her into a moral strait-waistcoat, and 
cramp her growth. J^ady AJbinia was 
allowed by all who knew her, to be one of the 
most admirable correctives to an overfluah of 
youth. Perhaps he had been captivated by 
her attentions ; for Mr. Lamplugh was one 
of those weak men who are caught by 
a woman’s flattery sooner than hy her 
love. And Lady Albinia had certaiuly 
courted and flattered the handsome merchant 
to an extent that might have turned a 
stronger brain than his, if a stronger 
brain could have worshipped Debrett as much 
as he did. Whatever its nature, the secret 
feeling which prompted Mr. Lamplugh to 
make this offer was one not easy even for 
himself to define. He had said nothing to 
his children, neither had he consulted wttb 
his most intimate friend : dread ing the“ whyl/* 
to which he would have been puzzled tom 
an answeping because.’* 

Lad^ Albinia pondered and reflected on 
this nUpottant matter. She looked round 
her littie room. It was very pretty, and 
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quite covrectly furnished ; but all was gift 
or loan — not an honest inch of inde- 
pendent property was there. Her very 
dress, so perfect arrangement, had been 
given ; and the nej^dleful pf Jpeifliu wool with 
which she caricatured a rose-leaf had been 
given also. She had but twenty pounds in her 
purse at this moment to pay her man and 
her maid, and to feed them all until the next 
loan or gift should come, Heaven knew 
whence, and this twenty pounds she had 
received yesterday from one of her titled 
friends. Her whole life, with all its social 
, circumstances, was mere pauperism ; and 
while slie was cited as the pattern of good 
breeding, the recognised critic and exponent 
of maimers and proprieties, she was liable at 
any moment to fall from her honourable 
height, and show tlie world on what s<andy 
foundations the temple of her fame had 
been built. 

The Lady Albinia settled the diamond 
ring which she had been screwing over 
the joint of her marriage linger until that 
member was chafed and angry, and opening 
her dainty desk, began a note which graciously 
accepted Mr. Lamplugh’s oiler — though still 
in a dignified manner — and which promised 
all maternal cares to his s veet motherless 
children. She had tak n two liours toivllect. 
A new silk gown would havj cost a longer 
time to choose. 

Mr. Lamplugh called the next morning. 
He kissed lier hand, and declared that he 
wiis the happiest of men. Not tlint he looked 
so, excepting on the principle that extremes 
meet, and that when men are in the height 
of rapture it is but logical they should look 
in the depths of despair. But Jjady Albinia 
did not pay much attention to his looks. She 
was thinking of the settlements. 

They married. Lady Albinia patronised 
the service and the clergyman ; and Mr. 
Lam])lugh, in spite of his fine penson and 
noble carriage, looked inexpressibly humble. 
And Uien they set off for tlie country house 
whei’e the four Lamplugh children lived, in- 
tending to /each it about a week or ten days 
after their marriage. 

This country house, called Todcroft, wa.s in 
the wildest part of the lake district. Amble- 
side was Belgravia, and Keswick a very Paris, 
compared to the primitive simplicity, the 
wild solitude, the unbroken seclusion, of 
Todcroft. It stood in the midst of a wood, 
far , away from every other human habitation, 
out of the high road, which was on the opposite 
side of the lake, and about eight miles from 
the nearest town — which, when reached, 
boasted nothing more luxurious than country 
dogs soled with wood and shod with iron, and 
round felt hat& Tlie Jake and the bold cJiifs, 
the mountains and their rugged crags, tlie 
woods, birds, wild flowers, and tlie eternal 
Heavens with the magnificent cloud scenery of 
mountainous districts, were all the eye had 
to test on. Of civilised life not a trace, 


unless a chance peasant clad in fustian, sheep 
dogs barking on the lulls, and herds of half- 
wild cattle* might rank as evidences of civi- 
lisation. 

Lady Alibinia was obliged tp admire the 
glorious scenery as they droned on, this last day 
of their wedding journey. But she admiri'd 
it under a perpel ual protest in favour of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, appealing to her hus- 
band for confirmation of her taste, which, as 
Mr. Lamplugh had never made the Grand 
Tour, had a wonderfully exhilarating effect 
on him, especially when she added, ‘G)h dear, 
how stupid of me ! One is so much accus- 
tomed to men of the world who have Iravelled 
tlirough Europe, that one forgets when others 
have not liad the same advantage.y.” 

As they drov^e on, by tlie side of the lake 
now, beneath the crags and wooils overliang- 
ing the byroad that led to Todcroft, they 
noticed garlands of wild flowers, heaths, and 
ferns, festooned across the road, while large 
bunches of foxglove, mixed with tlie violet- 
coloured seeding grass, were gathered into 
bouquets by the way-si(le. 

“ What is this ? An attempt at rejoiciughy 
your people T’ asked the Lady Albinia, 
pointing with her daintily gloved hand, shaded 
by the finest lace, and manacled at the wrist 
with gold and rubies. 

‘‘The chihlreirs welcome to ilufir now 
mamma,” said JVJr. Linqilugh with a little 
emotion in ins voice ; for he was not an un- 
alfectionate father. 

“How very primitive !” said Lady Albinia, 
with a small laugh. “Quite gipsy art, 1 
dechu'e ! We must leach them sonielhing 
better, Mr. Lamplugh; wlien we get them 
out of this dreadful place.” And slie shud- 
dered ; although tlie siiimuer sun was shining 
bright from the deep bine sky, and the grass 
and leaves looked golden in the light. 

“ Upon my soul that is very pretty ! ” cried 
Mr. Lamplugh, startled out of his thrablom 
for a moment, as tliey passed a ])yrainid of 
which silver bindweed and broad-leaved 
fern were the base ; the graceful inaideu’s 
liair with blue-bells jingling on the suminit. 

“ I hate wild flowers,” said Lady Albinia, 
cohlly. 

“ I am afraid you will not find my cliildren 
agi-ee with you in tliis,” said Mr. Larnp- 
lugh, turning his bright blue eyes on 
her with a cheery look, that seemed to 
ask her to be good-humoured and genial. 
But, Ills full loose lips grow weak and timid, 
and their smile faded gradually away beneath 
the pinching look of his bride. 

“ We slnul see, Mr. Lamplugh,” returned 
Lady Albinia, more coldly than before. “ I 
am quite prepared for the struggle. On more 
important points than a love of wild flowers, 
too ! Your children require teaching and 
discipline ; and shall have both.” And she 
looked capable of keeping her word. 

While slie spoke, they turned in at the gate 
leading into the Todorolt grounds, where the 
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lodgf^keeper and liis wife stood, cap hi hand, or inanimsCe, from the tangled shrubberies 
bowing and curtseying. Mr.Laniplugh smiled to the big dog barking merrily, 
and waved his hand, calling to them by their “ Good heavens, they are gipsies !” thought 
names, as he asked after the pigs and the the Lady Albinia, shuddering, and pressing 
bairns quite naturally and imalfectedly. her scented pocket-handkerchief, heavy with 

‘‘A little cordiality does no harm,” he embroideiy, against her lips. For she felt 
remarked good-huinonredly. almost faint. 

“ You think not, Mi*. LamplugVi 1 I fear Who or what they were, or rather who had 
that is -rather a dangerous and democratic been their mother, or what the history 
sentiment.” Lady Albinia said it v/ith the of her life, she never rigidly understood — 
air of a preacher confuting an atheist. Mr. Lamplugh would never speak of his 

Before ho had time to answer, the carriage first wife. It was the one sole subject on. 
drove ii]> to the hall <ioor. On the steps, stood which he showed any spirit, or in which ho 
four young figures : the eldest a girl of about dared to ojipose her. She could only guess 
eighteen or nineteen, with her three young that the ])icture of a beautiful girl in Arab 
brothers. In a ba<lly ironed printed gown, | costume, standing ‘svith her head across the 
far too short and scanty for the mode, the I neck of a white horse, which hung up in 
waist very short, and the boddice exceedingly I I)ui.sy’s room, was Daisy’s mother. Partly 
clumsy : in thick-soled shoes, whicli she j^et | because of the likeness to Daisy and tlie boys, 
considered dress (the shoemaker of the little ! and partly because of tlie wild flovrers always 
town called them dancing pump.s) : with long I fresh around tlie frame, so that it looked 
black hair hanging to her waist in ringlets, | framc^d in flowers — the gilt entirely hidden 
and wliich looked as if it had never been cut i — while a largo bouquet was always on the 
or turned up : tlierc was not a fasliion aliqut | table beneath. Lady Albinia supposed that 
Daisy that w^as not essentially and wholly , this was some ab.snrd manifestation of savage 
incorrect. And yet she was beautiful enough | ailection, in which supposition she was per- 
to have gained pardon for even a more . fectly correct. 'J hat^ouug Bedouin girl had 
eccentric costume. Large full eyes, dark i been tlie English merchant’s wdfe > the white 
as the night and bright as its stars, a horse had carried her tlirough the desert to 
])ale (dive coloured conqilexion, w’ith a tlood of die worn out, on rc'aching Bagdad, where she 
brilliant crimson on her cheeks, a wade and herself died, of remorse and restraint as much 
handsome mouth, broader in the lips and ; as of disca-se, after having given birth to 
more flexible than Anglo-Saxon mouths ; those four children. liatlier a contrast this 
teeth th.'t were like little ])earls, small, ])as.sionate tale of love and beauty, and the 
regular, and white — a broad fondiead, and a wild nature pining under the restraints of 
face that was one flush of youth and joy, one civilisation, to the tliorough-bred lady of 
laugh of gladness, one bright gleam of inno- London society, marrying for money and a 
ccnce and ]>leasure all ovor; a loud voice; but settlement. 

oh'ar and cheery, welcoming tlie new' mamma j The Lamplugh children had lived the 
frankly, and crying out “ Dear, dear papa !”! wdidest of lives at Todcroft, Out all day 
as the large but well-formed hands unloosed ' long, and sometimes half the summer nights ; 
themselves from the little brothers to clasp , living in the woods, and on the fells, and ou 
rouml his neck. Such a being might have ; the lake ; Daisy always with her brothers, 
struck an o])CU w^ay at once to the heart 1 the boldest rider and the hardiest mountaineer 
of any w'oman not mummified by the wa»rld ; of them all ; their food mostly bread, milk, 
but she w'orked nocliarm in tlie Lady Albinia, ‘ and a mess which not every lady in her own 
wlio mummified by the world. ! right has heard of, called porridge, with very 

My lady only thought her wild and untu- I little meat, and vast quantities of fruit and 
tored, and sadly lacking manners. The three j vegetables ; scorning all sorts of convention- 
young boys were somewhat like tlieir sister. ! alit ies, though the soul of politeness to 
All had long black hair falling on their shoul- ■ each other and to all the w'orld, because 
ders, bright wdld eyes, wdde lijis that always j coasivlerato and un.selfish ; dressing in the 
smiled — all were dark in skin, loud and clear , most primitive fashion — Daisy w'ithout stays 
in voice, free in action : all looked foreign, ! in a round felt hat, tliiek boots, short pet- 
thoiigh it would have taken a good ethnologist ' ticoats, and very rarely gloves. The boys 
to say of what race they were. The garden was 1 in anything that came first to hand, quick 
a wilderness of flowers and shrubs. llhodo-| and clever, but clever in odd out-of-the-way 
demlrons, roses, azaleas, laurels, all interlaced ! things — clever in natural history, in botany, 
among each other, wdiile the flower-beds were in biography, and in all artistic tastes ; sing- 
a mass of blossoms without order or division, ing beautifully though untaught, but clear 
For the first few moments, as she sat there in and true as wood-birds, and drawing with 
her London carriage, dressed in her London exceeding grace and feeling, but knowing 
fashions, all that the Lady Albinia saw [nothing of grammar, nor of classics, nor of 
was a mass of green leaves and crimson | arithmetic. Daisy unable to work as well oa 
flowers, streaming hair, roving eyes, loud a charity school-giiT; but knowing the names 
voices, and an air of energy and freedom, j of every flower on the fells and fields, and 
and unchecked life about everything animate i the habits of every English bird north 
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of the Tyne. They had all the elements of 
vagabonds and artists in them, but not a 
grain of the stuff that makes up society. 
They were beings to be loved, but woe to 
the daring woman who should attempt to 

introduce ’* them. They were most repug- 
nant to the feelings of the Lady Albinia ; 
but she comforted herself by saying that she 
would soon alter all this. 

Daisy was her point of attack. But 
Daisy was hard to fight, and harder to 
conquer. Good temper that never failed ; 
laughter answering back reproof, because not 
understanding it as reproof ; a wild, free 
love that could not accept slights or hints, 
and that kissed away the vinegar even from 
Lady Albinia’s lips ; all this made the 
instruction and the chastisement of Daisy 
a difficult matter, even to a person of the 
Lady Albinia’s judgment and experience. 
Why might she not wander out on the fella 
with her brothers and Charley Musgrave, 
their tutor — who, by the way, was as true 
a Bedouin as themselves ? Because the 
world did not approve of it. But, there was 
no world here, and what did it signify to her, 
even if there had been ? 'She did not interfere 
with the w(wld — why, then, should the world 
interfere with her i Why must she wear 
stays, wlieu they hurt lier, and shoes too 
small for her feet, and too thin for the 
rocks 1 Was it not very foolish to give 
herself a pain in her side and chest, and to 
get her feet wet, besides cutting them with 
shingles ? That was not wise, surely, no 
more than wearing silk gowns that trailed in 
the mud, and caught in the ling and the 
crags, and were spoiled by the rain and the 
bogs. Why must she turn up her hair? 
Because she looked like a great girl ? But 
who saw her, excepting her brothers and 
Charley Musgrave, who was like a brother ? 
It was much less trouble to let it hang down 
naturally. But if mamma liked, it should be 
turned up ; she did not much care about it. 
Which was one point gained, thought the 
Lady Albinia, grimly. 

To make Daisy wear gloves and fine 
bonnets, and lustrous gowns, or drive out 
in the carriage like a lady, or submit to be 
dressed by a maid, or to make her give up 
her Bedouin habits of roving about the 
mountains, or to impress her with a sense of 
her guilt in wearing a wide-awake hat, and 
in rowing out on the lake into long past mid- 
night — to civilise or tame her, in short, was 
beyond Imdy Albinia ; she might as well have 
talked politics to Daisy’s mother the Arab. 
Daisy stared, looked bewildered, perhaps 
would burst into a wild laugh, run up to her 
stepmother, kiss her gaily, and then rush out 
of the house and up the mountain like a goat. 
Lady Albinia’s o^n maid, one of the finest of 
that class of fine ladies, said that “Miss 
Lamplugli was quite wicked to forget Provi- 
dence, who hud placed her in such a high 
station ; and she made bold to speak to her 


ladyship about it,” tears coming into her vir- 
tuous eyes as she did so. 

Lady Albinia had a choice of action : 
either to leave the Lamplugh children igno- 
miniously to their mountains and their fox- 
gloves, ignoring them for ever after ; or to 
take them by a coup-de-main to London ; 
turn off Charley Musgrave, and begin to 
mould them in good earnest into drawing- 
room exquisites. Mr. Lamplugh consented, 
when she consulted him — if her haughty 
wishes, curtly expressed, could be called a 
consultation — ^and he agreed to her plans, 
saying also, “ that Daisy was far too wild ; 
and that indeed they did all need taming 
down sadly.” When the children surrounded 
him, in an uproar of waving arms and pas- 
sionate voices, and big eyes full of tears and 
lightning, he said, “No, no, rny dears, you 
shall remain here ; you shall not go to 
London.” Wiiich had the good effect of 
pacifying both parties. 

Charley Musgrave was the Lady Albinia’s 
pet aversion. It was lie who led the way over 
the steepest crags, and who taught them that 
unfeeling indifference to pain and acculents, 
which horrified the Lady Albinia inexpres- 
sibly. When the eldest boy, Selim, ft^ll and 
cut his forehead, Charley Musgrave bathed 
and bound it up, heartless fellow ! joking all 
the time, and telling the child to be sure not 
to cry, for it would soon be well again. Such 
an example to the rest. Wlmt would they 
become, if that dreadful young man remained 
with them ? He was more rnove<l though, when 
Daisy cut her hand with the garden shears. 
Indeed Lady Albinia thought he would have 
fainted ; though Daisy wjis so unladylike as 
to laugh, and say she was no worse, while 
the blood was streaming over her short 
white frock. But, Lady Albinia had 
sharp eyes, and saw more plainly than 
most peo])le what blushes and jialeness 
meant. Daisy and Charley Musgrave were 
put under mental arrest after this, and the 
lady’s vigilance over her prisoners never 
relaxed. 

Lady Albinia expressed her wish one day 
that Daisy should be “ presented.” At first 
Daisy did not quite understand her ; when 
the fact was made clear to her, she said not 
a word ; but with the bound of a wounded pan- 
ther, rushed into her father’s study, standing 
before him flushed, and bathed in passionate 
tears. 

“ Why, Daisy ! what is the matter ? ” ex- 
claimed Mr. Lamplugh, waking out of a half- 
doze in something like terror at the storm of 
passion that burst before him. 

“ Oh, papa ! papa ! Mamma says I am to 
be presented,” sobbed Daisy. 

“Well, iny dear, what then?” said Mr. 
Lamplugh : pleasantly, poor man, smiling 
feebly, 

“Oh, papal You promised I should not 

f o to London — you know you did. You said 
should not leave Todcroft.*’ 
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Hush, my dear ; not q^uite so loud. But if 
it is good for you, Daisy V' 

“ It can’t be good for any one, papa — ^that 
horrible London — where I am to be dressed 
up, like one of those travelling monkeys we 
have seen here, in feathers and a train, * 

“Your mamma is right, Daisy,” said Mr. 
Lamplugh, with a sigh ; “ you are a savage — 

true Bedouin.” 

“ I am what my darling mother was, papa, 
and what I always will remain,” cried 
Daisy. 

“ Heaven help me ! ” groaned Mr. Lamp- 
lugh. “ What a life is mine ! I, a quiet 
man, loving ease above all things, to be the 
battle-ground between an Arab child and the 
Lady Albinia.” 

And he certainly was to be pitied. 

8o they all were; Lady Albinia with the 
rest. For, this unconventional atmosphere 
was just as hateful to her as her stiffness and 
flup})re8sion was foreign to it ; though 
not so hurtful. To the children, the chief 
harm done, was the sense of guilt taught 
them. They, who had never heard of evil, 
now found that every action of their lives was 
w’rong, and wasted many an hour in teartul 
perplexity between good and evil, which had 
all the effect of real sinfulness upon 
them. Daisy, who had been as free as thV 
winds of heaven, was now followed and 
watched, like a criminal. A strange air of 
suspicion and wrong was cast around her when 
she was with Charley Musgrave ; an at- 
mosphere of glances, whispers, inuendoes, 
hints, that she could not uudera||ind, and 
that irritated rather than controlled her. 
Altogether, it was a miserable house- 
hold. 

Unhappiness threw Charley and Daisy 
more than ever together ; for he too wjis 
wretched. An unfettered nature like his 
could not find much nurture beneath the 
shadow of Lady Albinia ; and, as it never 
occurred to him to leave the family, he re- 
mained and suffered with the rest. By 
V)eing thrown thus mournfully together, no 
longer in the innocent freedom of their fonner 
life, thougiits aiul feelings which would not have 
ripened yet had they lived as of old sprang up 
into quick maturity ; so, Lady Albinia has- 
tened the catastrophe she wanted to avert. 
Daisy and Charley Musgrave found out one 
day that they loved each other, yet not 
as brother and sister. Hitherto they had 
lived in the belief that they loved as brother 
and sister do. 

Lady Albinia was horror-struck. Her step- 
child engaged to a worthless tutor — a man, 
half artist, half teacher, who had actually to 
work for his living 1 It could never be. She 
flatly told Mr. Lamplujjh so, and he shrugged 
his shoulders in despair, and said despond- 
ingly that he would not interfere. So, he 
went up to London suddenly, leaving his 
aristocratic wdfe and his wild household to 
flght out the flght by themselves. The lady 


was left a clear stage now. Mistress of the 
family, without even the seeming controul of 
her husband, she would soon make matters 
conform to her ideas. She would try, at any 
rate. The morning after Mr. Lamplugh went 
away, -she called Charley Musgrave into her 
room. Charley came in, in his old lounging, 
careless way, thinking more of a linnet’s nest 
ic had found, and wanted to show Daisy, than 
f the Lady Albinia. 

“ Mr. Musgrave,” began the lady stiffly, 
but with all her renowned politeness. “I 
im sorry to be obliged to trouble you with a 
bw unpleasant words.” 

Charley Musgrave looked up frankly. 
‘^Well, I^ady Albinia, what is it?” 

“ You must be aware, Mr. Musgrave, that 
your prop(^l8 for Miss Lamplugh can- 
not nieet with my approbation,” said the 
L'ldy Albinia, playing with her diamond ring, 
with her finger and tnumb hooked together, 
ike a beak. 

“ Wii y not, my lady ? ” he asked, his cheeks 
rather flushed now. 

“ Oh, Mr. Musgrave we need not go into 
detail. It is quite enough to say, generally, 
that the connection y'ould be undesirable, and 
that I positively refuse my consent. Most 
;entlemen would be satisfi^ed with this 
answer.” 

“ But, Lady Albinia,” urged Charley, “when 
a man’s prospects, and every hope of happi- 
ness, are to be blighted, it is but fair to tell him 
plainly why. To say that the connection is 
undesirable is very vague. Have you nothing 
more definite to urge against me — iny habits, 
character, principles ?” 

“ Nothing decidedly immoral, Mr. Mus- 
grave ; much that I entirely disapprove of.” 

“As what, ray lady ? ” 

“Oil! Your freedom, w'ildness, and — as 
I consider it — vulgarity. I have always de- 
plored your influence in this household — I 
confess it frankly — and now I firmly oppose 
this engagement. Granting that my ideas of 
good breeding are unnecessarily high for Mr. 
Lamplugh's children, yet still, Mr. Musgrave, 
your fortune, your worldly position, would be 
a sufticieiit barrier.” 

“But if Daisy does not object to my 
poverty ? ” 

“ Miss Lamplugh must be guided and con- 
trolled.” 

“ And if she will not, Lady Albinia ? ” 

“ Mr, Musgrave, she shall. 

“Is it, then, open war ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Musgrave, it is simply a negative 
warfare. I do not condescend to war with 
tutors and children;” and the Ladv Albinia 
seated herself with inexpressible disdain. “ Of 
course, Mr. Musgrave,” she added after a 
moment’s silence, during which Charley had 
been doing strict battle with his passionate 
impulse to defy her to her face, “ you will 
consider this conversation as a sufficient dis- 
missal from your place as tutor to the Master 
Lamplughs.’’ 
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He bowed. Poor fellow, he dared not trust 
his voice now. 

**Ahd-^itia beat to he cniidid at once — I must 
forbid miy ntiempt at communicntion betw'ven 
you and Miss Ijtimphigh. No letters, nies- 
uages, interviews — nothing. You imist forget 
each other, without a thouglit of renewing 
this absurd atYair.'* 

‘‘That, I^ady Albinia, I cannot promise. 
On the contrary, I must hold such coniiiumica- 
tioii with Daisy as I can, and as she will 
grant.” 

■ Then, Mr. Musgrave, I must take my own 
• measures.” 

‘ As you will, my lady : I must overcome 
them.” 

‘‘ Do you threaten me, sir 1 ” 

‘‘No, Lady Albinia, I only warn you. You 
may attcinj)t to separate, but you will never 
succeed in separating, Daisy and myself. 1 will j 
find her wherever she may be hidden, and she 
will be my wife in spite of all your opposition. I 
Do I not know her, and can 1 not trust her. j 
You are beating yourself against a rock ! 
Daisy’s truth and my love will never yield !” 
YVith these words, Charley Musgrave bowed, 
and walked out of the room. j 

“ W e shall see ! ” said Lady Albinia, with a ! 
peculiar flame in her sharp, brown eyes. “ I 
do hot think I shall be outwitted by a reckless 
boy and girl.” | 

Tears, vows, prayers, all were unheeded ; ' 
Charley Musgrave must go. The aristocratic ! 
Pate had cut the thread of love, and there ' 
was no way of help. Daisy’s indignation, ' 
fierce and savage as her love was deep, ! 
was of no avail. She besought Charley to j 
marry her the face of her enemies, and to j 
allow them passing moment of triumph. i 
But, the tutoi* had a little more knowledge of | 
the “proprieties,” and told her to wait and be | 
hopeful. Charley Musgrave went away, and i 
poor Daisy was left shij) wrecked and alone. ] 

Lady Albinia followed up this first blow by 
taking Daisy and the boys to London. She 
and her servants had Lard work to keep them 
ail together on the road, for they made des- 
perate attempts to escape, and had to be ! 
watclied like wild birds newly caught. 
Lady Albinia was twice threatened with arrest 
by policemen with tender hearts, who could 
not believe that she had law or right on her 
side when they saw the distress of her poor 
prisoners ; but her aristocratic nose and per- 
fect manners bore her over all such difii cullies, 
and she arrived in London safely with her 
charge. 

In London, Lady Albinia was the Mac- 
gregor with his foot npoii his native heath. 
She was absolute. Not even the ghost of 
marital authority disturbed her on her 
throne. The children were well watched ; 
and, in such a wilderness as London, had 
but little chance against natives; to whom 
the perplexing streets were as familiar, as 
the wild- flowers on the mountains were to 
them. They had only to submit; which 


they did like tigers in a net: talking Arabic 
among themselves, and weeping such pas» 
sioiiato teiirs as might have moved a heart 
of stone. But a fashionable heart is a very 
good imitation of stone, when the necessity 
of appearances is brought into action. 

Daisy wtis tortured. A French staymakcr 
was called in to imprison her figure in a wduile- 
bone pillory ; tlicn a French dressmaker was 
called in, and Daisy stumbled over her trailing 
gowns, and tore her lace flowers at every stef). 
Her feet were thrust into narrow-soled boots, 
and in a short time she had corns; which, 
besiiles paining her very much, inexpressibly 
disgusted her. Her liauds were coaxed 
into gloves which left a deep red mark round 
her wrists ; and she was not allowed to 
walk — only to drive out in an open carriage 
with her stepmother. Charley Musgrave s 
letters were intercepted ; the sliarj) brown 
eyes read tliem first, and then the beak- 
like fingers burnt them in the fire ; so, as 
Daisy was too innocent to know of post- 
offices, and false addres.«3es, and could not 
have managed a clandestine correspondence, 
even if she liad known how, she could do 
nothing but hope and w'onder, and love and 
trust. She knew that Charley was faithful, 
she said, and she believed in him as passion- 
ately as she mourn(*d for him. 

But the j)oor child began to fade. She 
had a fixed ]jain in her side, a feverish 
flush on her clieek, a congli, and a wild 
wandering look in her bright eyes, that 
reminded Mr. Lamplugh of the young 
motlier <rho had died ten years ago, in his 
arms. She was weaker too; and her old 
restless energy was quite subdued. All 
she did, was to sit by the windows looking 
into the park : tears filling u}> her hollow 
eyes, and her trembling lips rojiealing low 
songs in Arabic — all about the cajitivo and 
his love — and the desert and sweet liberty. 

Mr. Larnpiugh, frightened into maiiliood 
l)y the siglit of his pride and darling droop- 
ing at Ills feet, sent for the family physician ; 
luckily a kind and skilful man. A glance 
at the Bedouin child told him the whole secret 
of lier malady. She was dying, he said bluntly, 
of restraint. She must just go back to Tod- 
croft, to her wild life of freedom again, if they 
wished to save her. 

I “And, oh, papa ! ” sobbed Daisy, clas])ing 
j her thin hands togetlier. “ Give me back my 
brothers and Charley again ! ” 

“ i^ye,” said the doctor. “ Miss Daisy had 
better be married to Charley, I think, and the 
young gentlemen had better go back 
to their old home too. You see, Mr. Lamp- 
lugh, blood is stronger than breeding, and 
Lady Albinia would scarcely have tamed 
these Arab natures, if she had had them 
from the cradle. She had better give up 
the attempt, as it is. You want generations, 
not individuals, for educational successes. Let 
Lady Albinia adopt some Saxon child, if she 
wants to prove some Saxon theory. The only 
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truth she Tnll prove with these children, ifl» 
that Bedouins don’t make good followers of 
fashion, and that nature is stronger than the 
artiticial lailes and restraints of society.” 

The doctor’s advice was followed, aUd the 
treatment succeeded. 

WINGS AND TOES. 

Birins, says M. Toussonel — some of whose 
curious fancies about quadrupeds we have 
already cited — live more in a given time than 
any other cieatures. For, to live*, is not only 
to love ; it is also to move, act, and travel. The , 
horn's of the swift, which in sixty minutes can 
reacli the distance of eighty leagues, are 
longer than the hours of the tortoi.^e, because 
they are better occupied, and conqu'ise a 
greater number of events. Men of the pre- 
sent. driy, who can go from Euroju* to America 
in little mori* tlnni a week, live four times as j 
much as men of the last century, who took a' 
month to make the passage. l\^ople who j 
are now hfiy years of age have still a longer} 
time l)efore them than Michael Angelo and; 
Voltaire had, at the moment when they were ' 
laid ill the cradle. lii(le|)en<lently of bird.s 
thus enjoying more of life than all other* 
l)e.ing.s in the satne given number of years, ' 
time seeims to glide over them without 
leaving a trace of its ellV'cU ; or rather, time 
only improves them, reviving their colour.s 
and strengthening their voices. Age increases 
the beaiuy of birds?, while in men it brings on 
ugliness. 

A bird i.s a model .sliip constructed by the 
hand of Oro<l, in which the conditiuii.s of 
awifiiiess, manageability, and lightness, are 
absolutely and iieces.sarily the same as in 
vessels built by the hand of man. There are 
not in til e world two things which re.seinble 
each other mere strongly, lioth mechanically j 
and pliy.sically speaking, than the carcase and ^ 
framework of a bird and a ship. Tiie lireast- 
bone HO exactly resembles a keel, that the 
Eiigli.sh language has retained the name. 
The wings are the oars, the tail the rudder. 
Thaft observer, Huber the Genevese, 

wliipbaa carefully noticed the flight of birds | 
of i»rey, has erven made use of the metaphor j 
tlius suggested to establish a characteristic 
distinction between rowers and pailers. The 
rowers are the falcons, who have the first or 
second wing- feather the longest, and who are 
able, by means of this poweiTul oar to dart 
right into the wind's eye. The mere sailers 
are the eagles, the vultures, and the buzifards, 
wliose more rounded wings resemble sails. 
The rowing bird is to the sailing bird what 
the steamer that laughs at adverae Winds is 
to tiie schooner, which cannot advance against 
them. 

The bones of highflyers, as well as their 
feathers, are tubes filled with air, communi- 
cating with a pulmonary reservoir of pro- 
digious capacity. This reservoir is also 
closely connected with the air-cells which lie 


between the interior muscles, and which are 
so many swimming-bladders by aid of wliich 
the bird is able to inflate its volume, and 
diminish its specific gravity in proportion. 
In birds that are laden with a heavy burthen 
of head, Nature has interposed so diicided a 
gap between skin and flt‘sh, that there results 
an almost complete detachment of tlie skin. 
Consequently, they can be stripped of their 
coating just as easily as a rabbit cnn. Tri 
man, and other mammlferH, the blood, in the 
act of breathing, advances ready to meet the 
I air ; in birds, air enters to find tlie blood, and 
I coim?s in contact with it, everywhere. Hence 
an ubiquity of respiration and a rapidity of 
hfcmatosis, which explains the untirabiliiy of 
the wing.s of birds. The muscles do not get 
fatigued, heaj/tntie they receive new vigour 
every second from the influence of the ever- 
revivificd blood. A stag or a hare drops at 
la.st, when hunted, because its lungs, rather 
tli.nn its legSf are tired. 

Between the diflereiit members of a bird’s 
body there exists a sort of equilibrium and 
balance, which jirevenU any one organ from 
obtaining undue ilevelopment without another 
losing in the same proportion. Thus, exag- 
gerated length of wing generally coiuchles 
with very small feet and legs. Examples i 
; the frigate-bird, the swift, and the humming- 
bird. Feathered feet and legs are mostly 
: short, as in pigeons, bantams, ptarmigan, and 
, grouse. Nature always contrives to econo- 
■ mise out of one part of a bird’s body the 
material which she has too lavishly ex])eiidecl 
! upon another. Good walkers are bad flyers, 

I aii<l good flyers are bad walkers. Fii'St-rate 
I runnel's and divers are deprived of the power 
of rising in the air. Half-blind individuals, 
like owls, are astonishingly quick of hearing. 
Creatures clad in jilain costume are recom- 
pensed by the powers of song. The lark and 
the redbreast, victim species (both being 
greedily eaten in France), have the gift of 
poesy bestowed upon them to console them 
for their future sorrows. 

Tlio most exquisite sense a bird possesses, 
is sight. The acuteness and sensibility of 
the retina are in direct proportion to the 
rapidity of wing. The swift, according to 
Belon’s calculation, can see a gnat distinctly, 
at the distance of more than five hundred 
yards. The kite, hovering in the air at a 
height beyond our feeble vision, perceives 
with ease the small dead minnow floating 
on the surface of the lake, and is cognisant 
of the imprudence of the poor little field- 
mouse as it timidly ventures out of its hole. 
Ail God has done and made, He has thoroughly 
well done and made. If He had not exactly 
propoHloned the visual powers of the bird of 
prey, or the swallow, to its dashing flight, 
the mere extreme velocity of the bird would 
have only served to break its neck. Par- 
tridges constantly kill themselves against the 
iron wires of electric telegraphs ; and nothing 
is more common than to find thrushes and 
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larks, with dislocated vertebra) when they fall 
into the large vertical net which is used in 
France by twilight sportameti. 

ferbaps, after all we have said and seen, 
the sense of touch is the most perfect in 
birds, and the organs of feeling are en- 
dowed with a subtilty of perception more 
exquisite even than those of sight. In fact, 
air being the most variable and unstable of 
elements, birds would be endowed by nature 
with the gift of univei-sal sensibility, enabling 
them to appreciate and foretell the slightest 
perturbations of the medium they inhabit. In 
consequence, the feathered race are armed 
with a nervous impressionability which com- 
prises the dilfereiit properties of the hygro- 
meter, the thermometer, the barometer, and 
the electroscope. A tempest which takes the 
man of science by surprise, has, long before, 
given warning to the birds of the sea. The 
noddies, cormorants, gulls, and petrels, know 
twenty-four hours beforehand, by means 
of the magnetic telegraph which exists 
within them, the exact day and moment 
when ocean is going into one of his great 
rages, opening wide his green abysses, and 
flinging the angry foam pi his waves in insult 
against the forehead of the cliffs. Some ))irds 
are the harbingers of wintry storms ; others 
usher in the advent of spring. The raven and 
the nighti^ale announce the coming of the 
tempest by a peculiar form of bii*d’s expression, 
which they both seem to have borrowed from 
the vocabulary of the frog — a pre-eminently 
nervous animal, to whom the science of 
galvanism is greatly indebted. The chaflinch, 
in unsettled weather, recommends the tra- 
veller to take his umbrella, and advises 
the housekeeper not to be in a hurry 
to hang out her linen. Certain mystic 
geniuses have attributed this faculty of divi- 
nation possessed by birds, to some special 
sensilulity, acquainting them with the action of 
the electric currents that traverse the atmo- 
sphere, and accurately informing them of 
their direction. Nor is there any scientific 
ar'gumeut which can be confidently opposed 
to such a theory. 

After the organs of sight and touch, the 
sense of hearing comes next in importance. 
The delicacy of the auditory pow’ers of birds 
is sufficiently apparent from the passion for 
vocal music, which many of them manifest. 
It is an universally admitted physical law 
that, in all animals, a close and invariable 
correspondence exists between the organs of 
voice and those of hearing. Now, birds, it will 
be seen, are the Stentors of nature. The bull, 
who is an enormous quadruped, endowed 
with an immensely capacious chest, does not 
roar louder than the bittern : a moderate 
sized bird which frequents our ponds. In 
Jjorraine, they style him the hceuf d’eau, or 
‘‘ water-bull.” A crane, trumpeting two or 
three thousand yards' above the surface of 
the earth, pufls your head back just as 
violently as a friend who asks you, “ How do 


you do ? ” from the balcony of a fifth-floor 
window ; while the thundering Mirabeau, 
who should venture to harangue the Parisian 
populace from the top of the towers of Notre 
Dame, would run a great risk of not being 
able to convey a single word 'to a single 
member of his congregation. 

Ascend in the air, by means of a balloon, 
in company with an old Atlas lion, whose 
formidable roaring once struck terror 
throughout Algerian wildernesses ; and, when 
you have risen only half a mile, make 
3'our travelling companion give utterance to 
the most sonorous of Ids fine cliest-uotes. 
Those notes will spend themselves in empty 
space, without descending so low as the earth. 
But the royal kite, floating another half-mile 
above yon, wdll not let you lose a single in- 
flexion of his cat-like mewings, miniatures 
though they be of the lion’s roar. It is pro- 
bable, says M. Tousseiiel — M. Tousseiiel is 
always speaking, through our humble inter- 
pretation — that nature has expended more 
genius in tl»e constructiou of the larynx of a 
wren or a nightingale, than in fabricating the 
ruder throats of all the (piadrupeds put 
together. 

Smell and taste are but feeble in birds ; 
and they have no great occasion for either 
sense. A bird’s a})petite be enonnous, 

in order to supply the animal heat necessary 
for the maintenance of its superior nature, 
A bird is a locomotive of the very first 
rank — a high-pressure engine, which burns 
more fuel than three or four ordinary 
machines. “ Animals feed ; man eats,” says 
worthy Brillat Savarin. Clever men alone 
know how to eat properly.” This strictly 
true gastrosopliic aphorism is more exactly 
apjdicable to birds than to quadrupeds. Birds 
feed, to jissuage their hunger and to amuse 
themselves ; not to indulge in epicurism. 
They fatten through sheer ennui, and for 
pastime’s sake, rattier than through any 
ambition of “cutting up fat.” Ttie task, 
moreover, assigned to tliein, is to destroy the 
innumerable seeds of weeds [which they do 
in a larger proportion than the protected 
seeds of human food], and animal and 
insect vermin, which would soon annihilate 
the labours of man, did not certain species of 
birds feel an incessant craving to devour 
them. Birds have no nose, for the same good 
reason that they have no palate. It is not 
necessary that creatures, destined to eat 
everything without making wry faces, should 
have, posted in front of their stomach, as we 
have, a vigilant sentinel who is troublesomely 
cautious who and what he allows to enter the 
fortress. All, therefore, that has been said 
about the fine scent of the crow and the 
vulture, who snuff gunpowder and corpses 
at incredible distances, is simply absurd. 
There is an excellent reason why crows should 
9iot smell gunpowder ; namely, that gun- 
powder is scentless, until it is burnt. (We 
venture to doubt this statement of fact : having 
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a (1 ('filled pt'isoiial nose for llie F'xltpetre). 
If crows could i)CTet*ivo that iietfume it 
would attract them, instead of driving 
them awny. Ciows and vultures are carrion 
l>iri;>5, who love, above all things, the treat of 
a ha( tie 

(hic', when the sons of the last king of 
France* had ordered the make-bcdieve of a 
nice little war to he got up in the envirems of 
Fontainebleau for the gratification of the 
burgesses of Paris, — a race wliose eyes are! 
always on tlie look-out for cliildish spectacles I 
whcn-in quiet people pretend that they are | 
on the point of killing otlier quiet people, — an 
old crow of the neighbourhood, who had gone j 
through the (janipaign of eightecm hundred j 
and twelve, fancied ho recognised in tlie ' 
manoeuvres of the army of parade, a rej)eti~ 1 
tion of tlie murderous dramas which liad j 
supplied him, in the good old time, with 
fi oqumt and delieious bari<iuets. He in- 1 
ioi-med his comrades all around, what a lucky j 
chance was in store for them: expressly ^ 
aiivisiug them to get their beaks and claws j 
sharpened, on their way to the rendezviuis. i 
A whole floek of body-j)ickers assembled, and! 
hovered in thick groujis over tlie two camps,, 
exoititig tliem liy their vociferations to set| 
to, in riuht. good earnest. If but little blood! 
wa're shed, it was not through any fault of 
the crows ; and noUiing could e(|ual Uieir 
R[)ltc and i*age when they found that the ' 
demonstration was oidy a jokoi j 

We liave here only room briefly to state ! 
that ^1. Tousseiiel, for reasons which lie ably : 
states, classi ties birds according to the fornix 
of the foot. Every bird, from the penguin of, 
the Antarctic pole, to the gerfalcon of the ' 
Nortli Cape, has the foot cither flat or; 
curved, d'he whole kingdom of birds is thus 
divisible into Flat-foots and Cu rve- foots. ' 
d'he first three orders of the former class, are, , 
the Oar-foots, the Stilters, and tlie Yeloci- 
j)edes, or Ituuners. Further general deUiils 
are now impossible ; we can only give a 


I ruped, as the penguin is a bird- fish) ; it ean- 
* not lly, for want of wings, and has only two 
! toes on dich foot. If the monodacty], or one- 
! toed bird, existed, it would certaiidy l>eloiig 
I to this order. All the runners of Europe 
have wings and can fiy. The most un- 
fini.shed series we possess, is that of the 
winged tridactyls. The bustard is the one 
which comes nearest to the ostrich. Never- 
thelesH, as every individual in tlie order has 
its frame modelled, more or less, after that of 
the ostrich, it is important to refer to this 
original and primitive pattern, and to com- ‘ 
pare its organization with that of the hum- 
ming-birds: in order cl (jarly to comjirehcnd 
the character and the jirovidential destiny of 
the creatures we are considering. 

Tlie humming-bird, and all the swifi -sailers, 
have the ilioracic cavity, or chest, out- 
rageously developed, witli the ridge of the 
breast bone projecting, like the keel of a 
cutt(‘r. But, in virtue of the natural law of 
cfpiilibrium, this excessive development can 
only take place at the expense of some other 
part of the bo<ly. In the humming-bird, the 
atrophied and defieiont portion is the r(*gion 
of the insertion of the lower’members. Ail 
is sac*rific(nl to lightness and utility. The 
chest is fashioned like the blade of a knife. 
In sliort, the swift sailer, when its feathers 
.are plucked, has a great resemblance to its 
own .skeletijii : an idea, wliich invincibly 
repulses all thoughts of savoury roast-meat. 

But let us demolish, pl(*ce by piece, the 
frame of the bird of prey, or the humming- 
bird. Let ns put the complete in the place 
of the incompleU^ and substiiute the empty 
for tlie full. Let us take, in one word, the 
veiy reverse of all these anatomical arrange- 
rneiits, and we shall Lave the exact pattern 
of tlie runner. There do not, perhaps, exist 
in all nature two creatures behmging to the 
same family, which bear such slight marks 
of relationship, as the hiiriiming-bird and the 
oslricdi. In vain would the latter deny the 


sample of the Runners. ^ 

Praise be to Heaven for creating the veloci- ^ 
pede, the delight alike of the eye :md the, 
]>alate — the glory and ornament of fields, 
forests, and feasts — the nourisher of rich and j 
poor ! No other race contributes in the same, 
})roportion to man’s two composite pleasures , 
of spoiling and eating. The world with no, 
other living creatnros to inhabit it than men, 
women, and velocipedes, might still manage) 
to get on tolerably, j 

The velocipedes come immediately after) 
tlic stilters, in the order of creation. They! 
were the first inhabitants of the earliest 
emerging continents; for, they are herbivorous ' 
and graminivorous creatures, and grass is' 
the initial manifestation of the vital forces of! 
the earth. Their character of primogeniture ! 
is, moreover, indelibly stamped upon all their ' 
features, in their rudimental structure, and 
their small number of toes. The order opens 
with the ostrich (the ostrich is a bird-quad- i 


fact that it partakes more of the camel than 
of the biped ; for, in proof of the fact, it 
carries on its back the children and tlie 
kings of Egypt. An ostrich is a vice-veim 
humming-bird. Here flight, there rimning, 
is the only means of locomotion. In the 
ostrich the breast-bone, instead of projecting, 
is flattened down to ridiculous efimensions. 
It is a bony plate in the form of a sJiioId, 
which acts as a prow instead of a keel. The 
thighs and legs assume the bulky dimensions 
of the same parts in herbivorous quadrupeds. 
All of which means, that Nature, who, in the 
swift sailers, has favoured the development of 
uneatable parts at the expense of those which 
are articles of food, has completely changed 
her style of architecture in the veloci- 
pedes : neglecting the I >art3 which are never 
eaten, in order to develope, in luxurious 
fashion, those parts which supply us with 
dainty dislies. 

Now, wherefore this contrast of comparative 
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aiiMionjy 1 Wherefore haa Niiture, who ! merely the chicken’s aunt. The profoirnd 
does noil) ing without a motive, so liberally | study of the above analogies has led M,. 
garnished the velocipede with me#t ? Why Toussenel to the unexpected discovery of the 
has she endowed that tender viand with so following magnihcent law of passional move- 
remarkable an easiness of digestion, and so ^ nieiit : God has delivered up animals to man, 
exquisite and iuvitinga flavour'/ Does Nature, i by means of the virtues of the females and 
by these signs, intend to insinuate that the j the vices of the males. 

providential destiny of the runner is to he Take all our domestic animals one after 
snared or shot, and then roasted and eaten ? the other — the list is not a vtu y long one — 
The fiict, alas! is only too probable, tlie j conscientiously analyse the dispositions of 
language too clear, the oi'acle too certain. • both sexes, and you will inevitably lind the 
Yes ! Everything leads to the belief that foregoing conclusion lurking at the bottom 
Nature has destined tiie order of velocipedes of your comparisons. You will be convinced 
to serve as food fur flesh-eating creatures, in I of the iiuiocence, gentleness, and docility of 
every king<lom of the animated world. Yes ! the females, and of the pride, mischievousnoss, 
These unliappy races merit, in the same degi»ee and insubordination of the males. Now for 
as the I’uminanta, the appellation of the a few individual portraits, 
victim order. [Victim, from the Latin victus, Tlie great bustard is the swiftest of our 
conquered,from which the word victuals is also rininers. Per contra, flight is severe exercise, 
deriv'cd, ill consequence of the micieiit practice and is only undertaken, with visible 
of coiu(iierors making a meal otT their con- I nance, when danger is knoi-king loud at tlie 
queree’s sirloin.] Yes! Of what use is it to j door. The slightest damage to its wings 
mince the matter'? Amongst birds, the , exposes it to serious disasters. One moi-i»ing 
velocipedes are, to man, wliat the ruminants | before daylweak, when some ( 'hamp.'igne 
are amongst the manimifers — an order, every ; peasants were proceeding from 8uij»pe to 
s|)ceies of which is cha^’ged with the mission | (Ihalons-siir-Marne, they ]>erceived a held of 
of furnishing us with coiujxvsiic ])leasure. creatures at a certain distance from the load 
The analogy must be very evident; since, | making unavailing etroris to rise from tlie 
be fore^we came to enlighten the world, it liail j ground. On ajijiroaching to insjoct the 
already struck a number of savants. There j ]>licn()menon more closely, they ascei taiiu'd 
are, in fact, velocipedes of the sands, and i that the crip})led birds were great bustards, 
velocipedes of the steppes — of the meadows, : whose wings were so conqdelely locked uj) 
the rocks, and the |>recipices — exactly as there | by the hoar-frost as to be useless, eilhm- tor 
are ruminants for every one of those special | flight or running. The barbarous travel hu's, 
localities. There is the ostrich, as there is i as we .should have done in their ]>hic(.', natu- 
the camel ; the bustard, as the autelojie ; the j rally took advantage of tlie circumstance, 
hen, as the cow; the partridge and the j They knocked the unhappy fowls on the head ; 
pheasant, as the gazelle and the roe ; the j and the market of (.dialons, the capital of 
barlavelle, the grouse, and the ptarmigan, ! Pustardland, was abundantly supplied on 
as the moufflon, the bouquetin, and the j that occasion. A gunshot which tells upon a 
chamois. | hu.stard, at the lowest figure is always woith 

Further, tlie velocipfide.s are all true | twenty francs on the sjiut. Champagne, 
ruminants, living, like them, on gras.s and j which, in the lime of Delon, was so ricli \n 
grain. They have several stomachs, witli a ! bustards, and so poor in vegetables, is still 
prepai atory crop fulfilling exactly the same j the only province of Franco where the.so 
office as the ]mimch of the quadriqied. Now, j birds feel comfortable, and consent to breed, 
all meats produced from grass are of delicate i But two facts arc suflicient to give you an 
taste ami easy digestion. Analogically and : idea of the present variety of the spt^cies. 
algebraically speaking, the hen is to the cow ! Many sportsmen, M. Toussenel ineduded, have 
as the partridge is to the roe. The hen gives j shot for years in tlie Cfliampenoise desert, 
us her eggs and her chickens,,] ust as the cow i without burning powder over a single 
does her milk and her calf. We ought, besides, ' bustard. And for many seasons past, Clievet, 
to remark that, in either order, the flesh of the illustrious game-aealer of the Palais 
the female is superior to that of the male. The Royal, baa not received more than half-a- 
fact, moreover, is universal, that nature Inis dozen specimens. The great bustard has 
endowed the female world with more delicate passed into the state of a myth in Artois, 
aromas tbau the male; with i fleshy Vendee, Brenne, and even in the stony plains 
tissues and shorter muscles. of the south, where it formerly took uf> its 

To this proposition will be made the ob- winter quarters. Its apparition in those 
joction tlmt the flesh of the ox, nevertheless, credulous districts is now considered as the 
IS preferable to that of the cow. There is no forerunner of extraordinary political events — 
denying it. Only, it may be observed, the ox although it seldom really does more than 
is not the contrary of the cow, but is simply j announce the very near approach of frosty 
the uncle of the calf. Put the cow in the i weather. 


same condition as the ox, and she will bear 
the ])alm ; exactly as the poularcle is far! 
preferable to the capon. The poularde w' 


The physiognomy of the plovers is not 
happy. Their heail is much too voluminous, 
their eye too large, their bill too short, 
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inserted too low, and loo much at a zdght- 
augle with the civaiiiim. The sentiment of 
fraternity is lii^hly developed in most species 
ol the DioveruUc. When a plover is hrought 
to the ground, the whole hand alights, to ; 
render him jissistauce. Sportsmen have more 
tl»an once exterminated whole flocks of dotte^ 
rels without stirring a step. The poor crea- 
tures cruelly expiate their fault of having too 
round a head. Tliey have the extreme and 
idiotic siin[)licity to believe in the harmless' 
ness of tipsy people ; and allow themselves to 
bo easily a])pr(>ached by whomsoever may pre- 
tend to be unable to walk straight, lleligious 
observers of th(i Muasidmau law, they repair ' 
to the water side at stated hours two or three | 
times evei*y day, to make llmir ablutions and ' 
wash tlicir feet. The dotterel, of all the ; 
])l()V('j-s, has the biggest and the roundest head, ' 
whicli might perhaps be su|)}K)sod to indicate 
that it Contains the greatest quantity of 
brain. The fact is exactly tl>e revorse. lie' 
has the greatest faitli in drunken men, md 
manifests the most ohstiruite propensity to 
throw himself in the s])ortHmaij s way. This 
same dotterel, formerly very common in La 
Beauce, was the primitive element of the 
famous pfito de Ciiartres. It has fallen a 
victim to its own tilery. The j)iAte’8 sue- ! 
cess led to the pfitt‘’s consujnptiun, and the' 
pale's consumption led naturally to the de- 
struction of tlie species. The Chartres pa>.try- I 
cooks are at last obliged to replace the ah- ^ 
s(*nt dotterel by partridge, quail, and laik 
flesh. 

Tiireetoeism’s last expre.flaiou appears in 
tlie form of the golden plovei’. Henceforth 
this character of primitiveneas oomplotely 
disappears ; its (iwappearance announces 
the end of flatfootism, and our arrival at a 
superior sphere. The bird by which the trau.s- 
ition is made, is the lapwing, rejoicing in a 


restrict his Izenefits to tlie pleasures of the 
table ; he affords us sport on the grandest 
scale. At large, he protects the dikes of 
Holland from the ravages of worms, which 
would otherwise undermine them. Eor that 
reason, he prefers the Polders to any other 
resilience — plains which lie beneath the level 
of the sea, and have been rescued from the 
waves by the industry of man. In captivity 
he ornaments our gai'dens by the finished 
graces of his elegant person. He wages a 
relentless war against oarth-wornis, grubs, 
slugs, and snails. Btddly settings his face 
against the loose and shameful morals of his 
neighbours, be alone dares to display the 
noble standard of conjugfil fidelity, lience- 
furUi, the crest of the peewit will pujjzld 
nobody. The answer to the enigma is openly 
published. The flight of this bird in a state 
of excitement, is not less rich in somersauits 
and ]>irouettes than that of the snipe when 
deeply in love. And if the lapwing cannot, 
like him, bleat like a goat to declare his 
passion, he makes up for it by mewing like 
a cat. 

As soon as Natur^ had decided to make the 
dusting-birds the intimate friends of man, 
she could not well do otherwise than confer 
upon Umm great advantages ; on the females, 
intellectual charms and exuberant fertility ; 

' on the males, glorious corpulence and external 
beauty. One species, the domestic ben, fur- 
nishes for the yearly consumption of Paris 
alone, a hundred ami twenty millions 
of eggs, and many millions of chickens, 
Fourier, who looked down so contemptuously 
oil the feeble genius of those unhappy 
atatesniea who are embarrassed hy a (le- 
ficieney of a few thousand millions (offjancs), 
has pointed out the means of |)a\ iiig off the 
English national debt with no other bank U> 
draw upon, Ilian the common hen. 


small hind toe. The apteryx is an instance 
what a superior jmsional title is conff^rred 
ii])on a quasi-tridactyl hy the simple addition 
ot a spur, however high on the leg it may 
fcq>i out. The influence of a fourth toe is not 
less manifest here, 'i'he Swiss lapwing con- 
tracts matrimony. He is willing to remain 
the golden i)lover’s messmate and friend in 
the daily relations of winter life ; but, he 
reluses to enter into any community qf poli- 
tical luid vernal doctrines with him. Tlie, 
moral superiority of the fourrtoed bird is 
further displayed in the crested lapwing, 
Why tills crest on the EngUsii peewit 1 Why 
do we find an attribute of I'oyjdty adorning 
one head aiul not another ? 

The crest, it appears, is an honorary rewaz’d 
bestowed upon the peewit, both for his exem- 
plary domestic conduct, and for tlie numerous 
services of a composite kiud which. he renders 
to his lord and master, man. The peewit is 
not content with supplying us, in October, 
with savoury meat ; in sjiring, he presents us 
with exquisitely delicate eggs, atleaatas good 
as those of the domestic hen. He does not 


Nature has so regularly con-stituted the 
series of dusters, and has so artistically limited 
the boundaries of the genera, that she has 
really made each jihyeioal character of the 
bird an element of dassilication. Coatviiry 
to the opinion of learned men, you may take 
this laiudy by the feet, by the head, by the 
neck, by the tad, by the coloux', by the origin, 
by the country, by the locality, without inciu*- 
ring the least risk of error. For head-dress, 
there is tlie aigrette of the peafowl, the tuft 
of the pheasant, the longitudinal comb of the 
cock^ the iielmot of the guinea-fowl, and the 
bald and cainmcled pate oi'the turkey. There 
are rudi mental tails, short tails, middle-sized 
tails, outrageous tads* There are tails 
square, ta,ils round, tails lyre-shaped, tails 
wheel- and fan-wise. But, the series has somo- 
thing better than Uiat, to serve it as a 
separative type. It is a mark of such 
superior importance, that merely to indicate 
it ren dez's all mention of the others unne- 
cessary. The spur is the now re* 

ferred to. 

The spur is no mere accident ill the way in 
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which a creature is shod. Instead of soften- 
ing a distinction, it makes a real revolution. 
It effects a thorough transformation of 
costume and manners, and sums up in itsclt 
the whole family history. In the single 
word, spur, are comprised the ideas of pacha, 
hareem, despotism, jealousy, dazzling dn sses 
among the males, gentleness and timidity 
among the females. 

If the task of christening the turkey had 
been left to the first child that came to hand, 
it is more than probable the bird would have 
been called the^ouglou, seeing that such is 
the name he giv^ himself. But, the course 
of things, in natijal history, never runs on 
BO smoothly as that. The creature’s earliest 
French godfathers, with their heads full of cer- 
tain features of the cock, gave him the name of 
coq d’Inde : to distinguish him, observe, from 
the one who really came from India, whereas 
the new arrival was a native of America. 
But as, in those days, America passed for the 
continuation of Asiatic Indi.'i, the unfortunate 
choice of coq d’Inde ought not to be imputed 
to individual ignorance. Afterwards coq was j 
suppressed; and little by little, the bird was 
called first the dindon, then the clinde. 
Fourier — who knew so many things with- 
out having learned them, and who divined 
the history of a species from one single cha- 
racter-^Bi^^ the turkey the emblem of the | 
bashful lover. The turkey brutally tramples : 
upon the passion which exhausts and is kill- ! 
ing him. But this weakness of temperament i 
is only one of his least defects. Bufion, who i 
wants to make him out a brave fellow, quotes 
in support of opinion the singular ])roof ^ 
of courage thafj|v.;^ flock of turkeys have ■ 
been seen to surrdji^l a hare on her! 
form and bravely unite to peck her to! 
death. A number of political hcroc.s are | 
capable of this act of heroism, and sometimes ; 
perlorm it ; but without being awarded the . 
laurel for the act. 

The turkey is bald, like most fast livers. | 
Ilis face and forehead are disfigured by j 
bunches of warts and chaplets of excres- 
cences, swollen and red from the excesses of 1 
the table. These characteristics recal the 
physiognomy of the vulture, whom the tur- 
key resembles in stature, colour, cowardice, 
and greed. When a man is both stupid 
and mischievous, we proverbially say be is 
like a turkey. But the portrait is too flatter- j 
ing ; the turkey is worse than miscliievous 
and stupid. He, wears at the bottom of his 
neck, a tuft of black hairs, to testify his fra- 
ternity with the h e-goat. Thismodelof gluttons, 
drunkards, and sluggards, is irascible in tem- 
per, like all people who quickly get fat and 
rich. You hear him storm and cry glou- 

f lou — you see him red and blue with anger. 

>ut, as usual, all the vices of the males are 
redeemed by the flesh — and virtue — of the 
females : the turkt'.y hen is the most devoted 
mother in the world, proving completely the 
justice of Id. Tousseners piis&ioiial law. 


I WJien the writing of this article had been, 
concluded, we received a com mini i cation 
which corroborates M. Toussenel’s estiiimfe 
of the passional sensitiveness, the vigour, 
and tlie visual perfectitude of at J<?ast one 
family of the beings gifted with wings and 
toes : — 

“ On Friday last, the fourth of August,’^ 
our correspondent writes, dating from (Gla- 
morganshire, “one of my cats, iiti adept at 
bird -catching, was clever enough to capturo 
a martin. He was immediately assailed by 
two birds of the siiiiie species, who each made 
a stoop at him, striking, and then wheeling 
off ; but he bore off liis prey. Notliing fur- 
ther occurred until Sunday — probably from 
want of opportunity — but, on that day, being 
in front of the house, and the coast clear, the 
cat was vigorously attacked by three martin.'^. 
Rising to a considerable height in the air, 
they darted down on his liead with grtait 
force, and in such quick succession that they 
quite confused him. At first Mr. Toms 
etlbrta were confined to attempts to get hold 
of his assailants ; but they wlieeled otf, alter 
delivering each a blow with their pointed 
beaks, too swiftly to be caught. 

“This warfare had lasted a considerable 
time (for the whole affair occu])ied fully three 
quarters of au hour), when the three birds 
flew off, each in a different directiiui, as if to 
procure recruits ; and in a very short time 
rea])peared with six or seven other martir.s, 
who all joined in the same plan of atlacdc. 
Tom, who may be supposed to scorn the idea 
of flying from sinull birds, was soon nmsed 
to anger, in place of desire for prey, by the 
incessant stabs at the back of liis head ; the 
birds hitting it every time with unerring 
precision, after adroitly skimming off for 
another descent and another aim, move how 
he would ; and he at length grew quite angry. 
He growled, and erected lus bristles and lad 
for a regular fight. Finally, unable either to 
seize liis tormentors, or to endure the fierce- 
ness of the attack any longer, lie ingloriously 
retreated under a warehouse door, which 
afforded him shelter, the birds striking at ills 
tail, the last part of him in sight.’* 

Then comes a postscript : — 

“On concluding my letter, I walked out, 
and stood for some time in the front of the 
house near the spot where the combat took 
place on Sunday. A martin, wliich had a 
nest under the eaves of the warehouse, Avas 
sailing about in the air, and Tom’s sister was 
pattering along on the ground, neither animal, 
to all appearance, regarding the other. In a 
I few minutes the Tom cut came out ; and in 
: an instant the bird, screaming loudly, ffew at 
•him with the utmost fury, making several 
'desperate darts, but seemed fearful of ap- 
! proaching quite near enough to strike, tliere 
I being no other bird in sight to second him, or 
to distract the attention of its adversary ; but 
it was quite clear that there was no mistake 
iiii recognising its enemy, although the two 
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cats are bo very nearly alike in size, colour, 
and ^a-neral ii|)[)eanuice, tliat no ])or8on, un- 
IcisB very inliinalely acquainted with them, 
would he able to distinj^uisli one from the 
other. Til is little bird, however, had been ko 
iiicedy observant as to know at once, without 
hesiiation, which was tlie oliender.” 

Our iulbi-niant had no opportunity, perhaps, 
of diKtinguisliing' the sex of the assailants ; 
but if M. Tousseners theory hold good in all 
cases, tliey must have been male marlins. 

HIDDEN LIGHT. 

I wren niistiust the vuito 

'I'liiit fcuys all hearts are « oM : 

That mere ficlf-inurobt rel};iis, 

Ami all i» bought titicl isuhl. 

I much rihstnist the man 
Who will not Hlrivo to h!:d 

Some latent virtue in 

Tlic soul of Jill mankiml. 

Yes ! Tf you nay the fount 
Is sealM ami dry, 1 know 

It needs a wiser hand 

To make the waters flow. 

If you will still appeal 
To K\ll rife in all, 

I Um»\v a demon hand 
Will answer to your call. 

Hut when the Lord was gone, 

Tlie Lord who eainc to save, 

T\\‘' .Angels fair and hiight 
Sat w’atchiug by the g:avc. 

And from that blessed konr, 

With an immortal inivu, 

In every tomb of fiood 
Some Angel sits unsec-n. 

The spell to bring it forth 1 
With lowly gentle mind, 

With j)aiient love and n ust, 

Co hcek — and yc shall find ! 

MUSIC IN PAVING STONES. 

In the Stones of Venice — their Sea Stories 
and Foumlatiuns — ^Mr, Euskin could lind 
elahorate theories; could weave from them 
fantasLic tissues of Art-thought ; could raise 
upon them cunning superstructures of argu- 
meat, illustration, dogmatism, and beautiful 
description. Let me try, if, striking the 
paving stones with luy iron heel, 1 cannot 
elicit some music from them. Let the 
stones of Eegeut Street, London, be my Eock 
Harmon ifton, and let me essay to play upon 
them some few bars more of the musical 
tune. 

Eegent Street is the only boulevard of 
which London can boast ; and thougli the 
eight-storied houses, the shady trees, the gay 
caf6s, the peripatetic journal' mongers, the 
bustling stalls, the gliiteriiig passages, the 
broad asphalt pavement, which give so 
pleasant and lively an aspect to that maguiti- 


I cent ])romeim<]e \v])ich extends from the Madc- 
I leine.in Parii^,t(» the Temple — thougli these are 
wanting, there is suflicieiit crowtl, and bustle, 
and gaiety, in our Eegent Street, Huflieient 
wealth and architectural beauty, to enable it, if 
not to vie with, at least to com]>er)sate a 
foreigner for his temp‘>rary exile from, his 
beloved Boulevard des Itahens. 

Between three and six o’clock every after- 
noon, celebritiesjostleyou at every step you take 
in Eegeut Street. The celebrities of wealth, 
nobility, and the mode, do not disdain to 
ilcscend from tlieir cari'iages and tread the* 
Hags like ordinary mortals. Science, Litera- 
ture, ami Ijow, walk arm-in-arm three abreast. 
Detlironed kings, expatriated generals, pro- 
scribed repid>licans, meet on a neutral ground 
of ])<)litics, and paving-stones. It is pre-emi- 
nently in a crowded street that you see that 
equality which will assert itself at times — 
etiquette, William the Conqueror, and Burke’s 
l*eerage and Baronetage, notwithstanding. 
The Qiuen of Spain has legs in Eegent Street, 
and uses them. The Duke of Pam potter 
cannot usurf) a larger share of the pavement 
than tile plebeian in a velveteen shooting 
jacket who sells lap-dogs. Every gent in a 
.Joiuville tie, irre[)roachable boots, and a 
successliil moustache, can be for the nonce 
the sheplierd Paris, and adjudge the golden. 
apj)le to the most beautiful bonnet, and the 
most beautiful face, wdiether their possessor 
be a fashionable marchioness or a fashionable 
milliner. 

'Those good friends of ours, the foreigner's, 
who need only to know and visit England to 
take kimlly to its streets, people, viands, 
liquors, and import of bullion, have taken at 
lea.st nine points of the law in Eegeut Street, 
tliese twenty years agoue. It is refreshing 
to see these worthy fellows in the most eccen- 
tric hats, the wildest pantaloons, the craziest 
extravagancies of braiding, the most luxuriant 
beards ; glistening with pomatum, electro- 
plated jewellery, and boot-varnish ; swelling 
down Eegent JStreet, making the air re- 
dolent with foreign perfumes and the smoke 
of foreign cigars ; their wives and daughters 
giving viva voce lessons in the art of 
wearing a bonnet, liolding up a dress, 
and scragging the hair off the temples 
h I’lraperatrice, and all gazing approvingly 
at the numerous indications wdiich Eegent 
Street presents, of Englimd being the place for 
foreigners after all, ana Eegent Street the 
locality, ]>ar excellence, for foreigners to open 
brilliant shops for the sale of perfumes, gloves, 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, Vanille choco- 
late, ormolu clocks, Strasburg pies, St. J ulien 
claret, and patent leather boots. 

Music, above all, hath charms in Eegent 
Street; and its paving-stones unceasingly 
echo beneath the feet of the denizens of the 
musical world. Music masters and mis- 
tresses hurry to and fro from their lessons ; 
singers to concerts or into Messrs. Octave 
and Piccolo’s music warehouse ; and a 
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coiisi(5erable inimber of tlie stars of the 
musical liemispliere, walk ia this harmoaious 
boulevarJ, merely to see aad to be seen. It is 
as incumbent on a musical notoriety, on his 
return from the continent, or the ja-ovinces, 
on the eve or the morrow of a success, to show 
himself in Kegeat Street, as for a betting man 
to clink his boot-heels upou the nobbly stones 
of Messrs* Tattersall’s yard. Musical reputa- 
tions have been won and lost in Begent Street; 
and the reigning prima doima dares not 
despise the opinions of its paving-stones. 
What glcaiiis in the distance so saow-white, 
what is found to be on nearer inspection so 
elaborately embroidered, so hiultlassiv plaited, 
so free from crease or wrinkle ] What but 
the shirt of the great German basso ; and who 
can the great basso be but Bompazek ] 

No braces disturb tlie equanimity of that 
unrivalled shirt, no waistband visits ils 
snowy expanse. In deference to established 
prejudices, Bom])azek w'ears a coat — a coat 
mulberry in colour, lined with watered silk, 
and marvellously tagged and braided ; hut 
were he entirely a free agent we have 
no doubt that the slefvcs ami wristbands, 
the seams, gussets and hands, of that sidrt 
of shirts would be made fully manifest 
to Regent Street. He must grieve that 
he is not a Whiteboy and cjinnot wear his 
shirt over his clothes ; for the shirt is Bom- 
pazek, and Bompazek ia tlie shirt. If ever 
he had a palace with stained glass windows 
he might paraphrase the Cardinal of York’s 
proud motto, and write up, ‘‘ Kgo et iiulusium 
ineum ” — I and my shiit. Tiiere is much 
virtue in a clean shirt — a good, (ine, well got 
up shirt : showing ])lenty of collar, front, and 
wristbands. Many a man lias been indebted 
to his washerwoman, not only in the amount 
of her little bill, but for sulisequent fame and 
fortune. They say that I’oin Gills, who wa.s 
renowned for wearing the finest collars in 
Europe, and positively devoted a cousiderablo 
portion of his time to cutting out models of 
shirt-collars in pfisteboard for the guidance 
of his registered shirtrmaker, obtained hi.s 
colonial appointment mainly through his 
collars. I wish myself, that colonial ajqioint- 
ments wei;v3 obtained from the virtuous 
government of this enlightened country, for 
no worse reasons. Should we get on much 
worse than we do, I wonder, if we chose our 
governments themselves for their collars ? 

I have said tlAt Bompazek weara not 
braces. In lieu thereof he is girt with an 
embroidered belt,— belt thickly sown with 
rich beads — ^the gift and work perchance of 
some fair Fraulein in Germany, the lady of 
his love, whom like the Standard Bearer, he 
dare not name. Bompazek has a beard that 
the Emperor Julian, the apostate, he who 
boasted of bis barba longa et populata, would 
have been proud of. His mouth is of an 
aifable, good-humoured cut ; his blue eye 
suggests not violence, pride, ambition, but is 
suggestively eloquent of mild beer and milder 


'pipes. In both does Bompazt'k iniJdly 
[delight. 

Yes. This big, bar bated, s|)icated basso, with 
the beard ofasapour, the stature of a CuIo.ssus, 
the strength of a 'J'auridor, the lungs of a 
Stentor,is the mildest, meekest, mo.st jdacable, 
soft-hearted creature that you can imagine, 
lie is a gre«'it friend of little children ; and 
though tJiey are frightened at first at his tre- 
mendous bass voice, they soon venture to climb 
on his knees, and ])lay with the Iweloques of his 
watch chain, and make use of his beard for 
prehensile pur{)Oses, and listen to the little 
lieds he sings them in tlie biggest voice that ever 
you heard. He is the victim, milch cow, and 
bote de souflrance, of herds of hungry, ragged, 
disrejmtable foreigners, who come to him with 
torn and greasy passports, and letters of intro- 
duction from ])eo])lc lie never heard of ; who 
di iiik Ills beer, smoke his ju’pes, eat his suet 
pudding.s, slee]) in his drawing room, bori’ow 
his money, wear even his sacred shirts, and 
call him Diimmerkupt’ for his juiliis. H(^ 
is always giving or lending money, singing 
for ijotbing, subscribing to cbaritics. He 
has ahviiys s(uuc “baufre cggzile” wlioso 
rent he ]>ays, and whose “lit” is always 
being taken from under him and redeemed 
by lioLiipazek. 

It is re})orted that Bom]>azek cannot go 
hack to the Grand Duchy of 8chloss-Scliin- 
kensfein, his native place, as he was se- 
riously implicated in the revolutionary 
movement of forty-eight ; and tlie Grand 
Duke is furious against him. 1 eaiinot 
for the life of me conceive to wliat greater 
extent this big liarmless man could liave 
compromised hiinselt in a political siuist; than 
by’’ drinking beer out of a conspirator's glass, 
or giving a })ij)e-liglit to a democrat. Perluips 
his beard went against liini. It is deci- 
dedly the most revolutionary thing about liiin. 

Bompazek lodges in Great Blenheim Street, 
where lie occupies the first floor, and 1);!S 
irretrievably ruined four carpets with expec- 
torations. His drawing-room and bed-rourn 
arii one large pipe. The whitewashed ceiling 
is smoked to a golden colour, the walls are 
covered with the marks left by lucifer matches 
rubbed against them for ignition ; tobacco 
ash lurks in the chaii-s, tlie kej's of the [liaiio- 
forte, the curtains, and the music books. The 
smell of tobacco is overpowering, but not 
offensive ; it has no time to grow stale — fresh 
pipes being oontiiiually lighted. When Bom- 
pazek says Gom and bijpe vid me dis evedig,” 
you find a table covered with pipes of every 
imaginable form and size, a bottle of hollauds, 
a huge porcelain jar of tobacco, and an 
armoury of pewter pots. Six or seven Ger- 
mans, including Bomjmzek, range them- 
selves round the fire-place, each man wrapped 
in a dry blanket of smoke, and gravely spit 
the fire out ; the loudest sound that is heard 
being the coughing of Mrs. Pick winkle, the 
landlady, and her servant ’Meiia, in the 
kitchen below. 
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IMrs. Pick winkle docs notobjecltothearaoke 
or the cxpectonition. Mr. Born prize k is bo good 
a lodpjer, and [jays so liberally and regularly, 
says she. But by one of those inexplicable 
caprices, peculiar to the feniiriine organisation, 
she has taken a violent exception to Boinpa- 
zek’s suet puddings. He is inordinately fond 
of those indigestible delicacies. So are his 
friends. He eats them for break fast, luncheon, 
dinner, suppez’, — for Boinpazek, as beiits a 
true child of fatherland, is a four-meals a- 
dayman. So are his friends, the silent men who 
hel}) to spit the Hre out. Mi’s. Pickwiukle has 
been on the point sevei-al times of giving him 
warning on this irritating account. She leads 
’Melia a dreadful life about the ])uddings. 
She ex])lodes on the subjeet in back -kitchens 
and area.s,on 8tairca.ses and landings, to friends 
and neigh bums. 1 called on 1 turn j»azek once. 
He was out, l>ut was expeetetl to return to 
iliuner almost immediately; Mrs. Pick win- 
kle was ill a fury on tlie funhling grievance. 
She took me into bis siltiug-rooiu, where, on 
a talilo garnished witli a cloth burnt in 
several }viaei;s l)y hot toliacco ash, I found a 
Bt(‘w and seven piuldings. “d'here,” she 
crii'd, ‘‘ seven mortial juiddings for a party 
as calls hiuisidf a (Jlirislian ! Now, Mr. 
Penn, can llesU and bloo«l stand that?” 
Landladies have curiou-s likings and antipa- 
thies. One begged me to suit my.stdf else- 
wlu're, on<x% because 1 <d)je<‘ted tohaving four 
j)(uinds of bacon at a time, and did’nt like it 
stiaciky. She remarked that she liad let 
lodgings for live and twenty year, and wished 
to know if J considered myself a gentle- 1 
mail. I know of a landlady who gave her 
lodger warning — not because he was Iwick- 
ward with his rent, not foi’ kee]>iug late 
hours, or smoking, or carrying on — Imt be- 
cause lie wore suidi large buttons. She bad 
bore witli it as long ns she could, she said, 
but s}i(> was certain them buttons could be 
no goof I, 

^\s Boinpazek coiue.s sailing maje.stically | 
down itegent street, you may remark that | 
there bangs upon Ids arm, talking very ■ 
huidly and vivaciuiisly, and looking round j 
with a complacently defiant air, as if to say 
“ this is Bouipazek, the great basso, and I am 
Ills friend,” a very little man in a tremen- 
dously tall hat, which seems pei'jjctually 
to be on the point of ovorbalaueiug him. 
This is little Saint Sheddle, who, as 1 have 
remarked in a former paper, knows, and is 
intimate with, everybody in the rauaical 
world. Saint Sheddle is one of the fifty 
thousand living enigmas who walk and talk, 
and wear good hats and boots, without any 
ostensible means of existence. Nobody knows 
how Saint Sheddle lives. He was known as 
Captain Saint Sheddle at Brighton ; as Doctor 
Saint Sheddle at Bath; and I saw his name 
myself in the Vienna Fremden Blatt, as Le 
Comte de Saint Sheddle, rentier from London, 
i should not be surprised to hear of him, 
some of these days, as the Venerable 


Arelidoacon Saint Sheddle in Torquay, or 
as Shedalli Pasha at Erzroom. 

Meanwhile, Saint Sheddle goes everywhere, 
and puts his legs under innumerable ma- 
hoganies. He walks out in the park with 
Madame Perigord’s children. He fetched 
home, Poskoggi’s niece from whool in 
tlie Avenue Marigny in Paris. He dines 
with Octave and Piccolo when they entertain 
the musical stars at Greenwich or PiL*hmond ; 
he is at all Papadaggi’s grand Soirees ; he is 
admitted to Lady Tremuloso’s musical even- 
ings ; stays whole weeks at her palatial* 
country seat, Chroinacte Park, and went to 
Vienna with the well-known amateur and 
friend of artists, Sir Peddler Fugue. He is 
a member of the Jolly Scrapers’ Club, a 
reunion of the members of the principal 
orchestras, held at the Bass-viol, Vinegar 
Yard ; it is even re|>orted that he is employed 
to ]mwii Madame Gai’banati’s jewellery when 
that lady, as it frequently happens, is in 
dilHculties ; and that he writes all TitFerari’s 
letters. It is certain that he has admission 
to all the greenrooms, tickets for all the 
concerts, and is ultimate with the myste- 
rious Panslavisco. But how does the man 
live ? What hatter, what bootmaker, what 
tailor, supply the habilimeilts ? Where does 
the massy gold chain come from ? Is Saint 
Sheddle something in the wine trade, or the 
coal trade ? Does he deal in pictures, or 
sell sriulf on commission ? 

The only business operation in w’hich Saint 
Sheddle was ever p>sitively known to be 
engaged was when he took the Saint 
Sepulchre’s theatre for the performance of 
Burmese operas. We all remember bow 
many nights his aeasezi lasted, who didn’t get 
their salaries, ainl what a melancholy failure 
the whole specubitiou was. Saint Sheddle 
ran to I*ortiigal Street as if he had been 
running a race. Someliow he didn’t “ go 
tlirough the court ; ” tlie discoveiy of his 
multifarious addresses might perliaps have 
been fatal to him ; but he has been going 
through ever since. If you speak about 
dtdds or diificulties to Saint Sheddle, he says, 
Debts ! pooh, my boy ! Look at me. Five 
judgment# out against me. What’s that? 
Got my protection in my pocket.” And he 
shows it you. 

The little man is very popular in the 
musical world. He negotiates engagements, 
arranges with musicseller* for the publica- 
tion of sentimental ballads by the Honourable 

Miss A , and polkas by captains in the 

life Guards ; is the general peace-maker, 
mediator, and go-between of the profeasion. 
When Poskoggi the composer, maddened by 
the unbounded jealousy of madame his 
spouse, emptied a plate of maearoni upon the 
mano, and lied his home and household gods 
for ever, Saint Sheddle interpiosed, sought 
out the iinhappy husband at the hotel in 
Lisle Street, Leicester Square, where he had 
. taken refuge, and was playing billiards with 
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the despair of Nnpoleon after Waterloo, and re* 
con oiled Mad aioe.Posk(\i:gi toiler liors(!})ond — , 
as she called her husband. When Mademoiselle ; 
Shaddabaeco broke her enfragement with the | 
management of the Italian Opera, and i 
retired to Dieppe in the sulks, ostensibly 
because Pjickeriickey the manager refused to | 
pay for the expense of a foot-])age to attend j 
to her poodles, but really because Made - 1 
moiselle Baracouta, that upstart parvenue — | 
that prima domia of yesterday — had created | 
a furore in Nabucodonosore ; it was Saint' 
Sheddle who started off to Brighton by the | 
express train, crossed the briny ocean, | 
cleared away all difiiculties, and brought tlic | 
Shaddabaeco back in triumph. His evidence ' 
on the great trial of Paokerlickey versus ; 
Guffler, on the disputed question of tlie copy- j 
right in the music of the ballet Les niille et , 
line Jambes, was of the greatest value. He i 
has just taken the affairs of Madame Gar- 
banati (who has been living too fast) in liand. 
When malicious people began to whisper 
ugly things about Miss Linm t in connection 
with Captain de Prance of the Harpooners ; 
who but Saint Sheddle went about, defending 
the young lady everywhere ? Who but he 
vowed ho was present when Miss Linnet 
boxed the Captain’s ears, and when old 
Linnet, her papa (a worthy man, once a 
schoolmaster, but too fond of cold riim-and- 
water), kicked the captain down stairs 1 Who 
but he declared, striking a seraphine in Oc- 
tave’s shop, with virtuous vehemence, that he, 
Saint Sheddle, would call out and light any | 
man who dared to whisper a syllable against 
the maligned young lady ? 

Adolphus Butterbrod, Ph. Dr., of Sebwin- 
delburg, who has just passed Bompazek with 
so low a bow, althougli the basso scarcely ac- 
knowledged it, does not like Saint Siieddle : 
be says he is “an indriguand.” In days gone 
by, Butterbrod was conlidential frieml and 
agent to Bompazek, and liad free right of 
warren over his pipes, his purse, his puddings, 
and his shirts ; he arranged all the basso’s 


' long black ringlets, a chain of goL I. a 
' chfllelaiiio, diamond rings, })caily teeth, 
i faultless hands and feet, in little gloves and 
I boots as faultless. Lesbia has a voice of 
liquid honey and passionate fire, poising itself 
for a moment on lier ruby lips, and flying 
! straightway info her hearers’ heai'ts. Lesbia 
j is a superb creature ; but, oh ! I will content 
j myself with Camberwell and ray Norah 
, Creina — rny gentle, simple Norah Creiiia, who 
I cannot sing contralt o, but can make Irish 
stew. For Lesbia has a temper. Let mo 
I wliisper it ; a deuce of a temper. Let me 
! write it on pa])er and show it to you pri- 
! valcly ; a devil of a temper ! I would rather 
not be Lesbia’s sparrow, if I did not think 
i my neck in want of wringing. I would 
j rather not be one of Ijcsbia’s sea-green 
, children, if I ])refciTed the law of kindness 
i to the law^ of kicks and cidfs. I would lather 
' not be Lesbia's m:ud, if I valued ])eace of 
mind or body ; and I would decidedly not be 
Lesbia’s husband upon any consideration 
what ever. 

Madame I’eiigord was very nearly tlie 
death of Piceolo. Piccolo suHcred much 
from rheumatism, and happening casually 
to mention the matter to the Perigord, she 
immediately insisted on sending to Paris to 
her doctor, one Mercantori, f'»r a certain 
marvellous embrocation, which would euro 
Piccolo instantaneously. It was no use de- 
murring to Mercantori ’s preparation. It liad 
I cured the Perigord when she w’as like that 
I (pointing to a sideboard as an einbl(?m of 
immobility), ami he take it. Besides, 

Piccolo is so accustomed to do what he is 
asked, that had INIadame Perigord proposed 
sending for a white elephant from Siam, and 
boiling it up into broth as a remedy for 
rheumatism, it is not improl)able that he 
would })ave assented to the ])roposition. So, 
the famous embrocation (for which Piccolo 
was to be charged cost price) was sent for 
fn)m Paris. In the course of the week a 
deal case of considerable size, addressed to 


engagements, and haughtily told concert- 
givers that he had roged — or raised — his 
terms. But he was detected in flagrant delict 
of conspiring with Tunuer von Heidelburg, 
Bompazek ’s enemy and rival ; and coteni- 
porary history records that the usually mild 
Bompazek (the rage of a sheep is terrible) 
beat the traitor violently with an umbrella, 
and banished him from the domains of Pick- 
W'nkle for ever. Saint Sheddle is Fidua 
Achates to the big basso now, and the 
Ph. Dr. would like to do him a good turn if 
be could. 

Place aux Dames ! Boom for the stately 
lady in black velvet, who meanders grace- 
fully along the pavement. 'J’wo smaller 
cygnets, in sea-green watered-silk and trow- 
sers, accompany the parent bird. This is 
Madame Perigord, the renowned contralto, 
and her youthful daughters. Lesbia Perigord . 
has a beaming eye, a robe of silk velvet, I 


Loixi Piccolo, arrived in London at the music- 
seller’s resi<lence, and he was gratified by 
having to pay one pound nine and scvenpcjico 
I sterling for carriage. The case, being opened, 
was found to contain sundry bottles of a dark 
I liquid resembling treaele-beer, seveiail ])aek- 
' ages of mysterious-looking blue-paper tubes, 
closely appioxiinating in appearance to the 
fireworks manufactured by the Chevalier 
Mortram, and a large pot of pomatum. One 
of tlie bottles being opened, eruitleil such a 
deadly and charnel-like odour that Mrs. 
Piccolo, wlio is rather a strong-minded 
woman, immediately condemned the wliole 
parajihernalia as rubbish, ami sentenced it to 
perpetual penal servitude in the dustliole ; 
which sentence was as speedily put into 
execution, but not before a cunning document 
was found coiled up among the supposititious 
fireworks. This turned out to be a facture, 
or invoice, in which Lord Piccolo, of London, 
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was debited to Vicesinio Mercaiitori, Phar- 
rriacien-Urogniste, in the fliirn of three him- 
dred francs, otherwise, twelve pounds sterlirig, 
for goods by him supplied. Mrs. Piccolo went 
into hysterics. Piccolo was moved to call 
J>octor Mercaiitori injurious names ; but, as 
that learned pharmacien and druggist was 
some hundreds of miles away, the reproaches 
cannot have done liim much harm. The 
worst was yet to come. Piccolo was rash 
enough to remonstrate with the Peri go rd. 
Miserable man ! The Perigord incontinently 
proceeded to demolish him. She abused him 
ill French— she abused him in Italian — she i 
abused him in English. She wrote him! 
letters in all sorts of languages. She stamped | 
in his inusic-wareliouse and shook the dust! 
from off her feet on the thre.shoId. She sent i 
Girolamo Laatoggi, Avocato of Turin, to him, 
w)k) spoke of la giustizia,” and snuffed lior- 
ribly, Siie even sent her mother (the Perigord , 
had a mother at that time), a dreadful old | 
female witli a red cotton pocket-handkerchief 
tied round her head, and outmgeously snuffy. 
The old lady’s embassy was not fertile in con- 
versation, but it was dreadfully contemptuous. 
After (‘xpressing her opinion that England j 
was a“lichu pays,” she looked round upon' 
the assembled Piccolo family, said, ‘^Vous| 
^*U-s toutes dcs — pouah !” snapped her j 
lingers, expectorated, and vanished. The , 
unha})])y Piccolo would only have been too | 
}iM])py to pay the disputed twelve pounds,' 
but MerCiviitorrs demands all merged into the \ 
grievous wrong tliat had been done Madame 
Perigord. She had been touched in lier 
honour, her loyalty, her good faith. She 
s])()ke of Piccolo as an infanie, a man of 
nothing, a inusie-master, a grediii. She | 
mocked lierself of him. 

There is a domestic animal attached to 
tlie Perigord’s establishriunt in the capacity 
of husband : a poor, weak-eyed, weak-mimled 
man, in a long brown coat, who leads a sorry 
life. Jle is supposed to have been, in early 
life, a ilancing master in France ; and Madame 
married him (it can scarcely be .said that he' 
married her) under the impression that he 
had “rentes,” or income — which he had 
not. lie fetches tlie beer ; lie transposes 
Madame Perigord’s music ; lie folds circulars 
and seals tickets when she gives a concert. 
The iiiaiil patronises him, and his children do 
not exactly know wliat to make of him. 
They call liim “ce dr6le de papa.” His 
principal consolation is in the society of 
a very large hairy dog, called Coco, over 
which he maintains iiubending authority, 
teacliing him the manual exercise with much 
sternness. The satirical say that Madame 
Perigord’s husband dines in the kitchen, 
and varnishes his wife’s boots when she 
plays male parts, Wlien she goes to Paris, it 
is reported tliat she puts him out to board 
and lodge, at iicookshop in the Marais ; leav- 
ing him behind while she visits Brussels or 
the Ithine with her daughters. It is certain 


that she made a lon^ operatic tour in the 
United States, leaving Tier husband in London, 
and that, as she forgot to remit him any money, 
the unhappy man was reduced to great straits. 

Here come a face and a ]>air of legs, I 
know very well. How do you do, Golopiii ? 
Golopin is the first flautist of the day. He 
is almost a dwarf. He is wdthin a hair’s 
breadth of being humpbacked. He has a 
very old, large, white head, under which is a 
little, old, tanned, yellow face. He plays the 
flute admirably, but in private life he squeaks 
' and scratches himself. Golopin’s chiefest remi- 
niscence, greatest glory, most favourite topic * 
of conversation, is tlie fact that he was once 
kicked by the Emperor Napoleon. “ In the 
year nine,” he says, “ I find myself called to 
play of my instrument at one of the musical 
entertainments give by the Emperor and 
King at the Tuileries. Pending the evening, 
feeling myself attained by an ardent thirst, I 
retire myself into the saloon at refreshments 
prepared for the artists. In train to help 
myself from the butlet, I perceive myself 
that the ribbon of my shoe had become 
loose. It was justly then the fashion to wear 
the culotte courte of* white kerseymere, w^ith 
silk stockings. I stoop myself down then 
to adjust my shoestring, having my back to 
the door, when Ihear itself roll upon the hinges 
with a movement of authority. AussitOt I 
receive a violent kick in the kerseymeres. I 
recognise the coup du maltre — the master 
kick. Yes; it was well him, the victor ot 
Austerlitz and Marengo, the crowned of the 
Pope, the Emperor. 1 raise myself ; I salute ; 

I make the reverence ; I say, ‘Sire ! * * Ali, M. 

, Golopin,’ cries the hero, * I demand pardon of 
you. 1 took you foracaniche — a white poodle 
dog.* I have those kerseymeres still, toy friend !” 

Golopin is a W’orthy little creature, but is 
very irascible. He boasts of unnumbered 
persons he has killed in single combat abroad, 
and specially of a maltre d’armes whom he 
vanquished with the broadsword. He has 
great faith in his flute, and generally carries 
it about w'ith him. At Casserole’s restaurant 
in the Haymarket, one evening, having a 
violent dispute with Klitzer, the cornet-^- 
pistonist, who had bantered him into a state 
' of frenzy, he positively struck that big in- 
strumentalist in the face, though he had to 
jump at least a foot in the air to do so. He 
dismissed him with these magniloquent 
words, “ Miserable ! You have neither the 
courage of a bug nor the integrity of a 
lobster. Had I my instrument with me I 
would chastise you.” People liave been 
rather chary of bantering Golopin since then. 
That bounteous, kindly, consistent mother 
Nature of ours, whom we all abuse, and yet 
should be so grateful to, scarcely ever fashions 
a little deformed man but she implants in 
him a most valorous stomach, a high disdain 
and sense of injured merit, a noble pugnacity 
and irascibility that makes it dangerous to 
ridicule and insult him. 
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Who is tl)is, that conies riding* — not on a 
whirlwind like Mr. .Addison’s mig*el (in a 
Bamilies wig) to direct the storm, but on a 

E eacefully ambling bay jxiny ? It is the well- 
no wn amateur and ami des artistes, Sir 
Pe<ldler Fugue. See ; he has just stopped 
bis little nag, and bends over the saddle to 
talk to Trump, the conijioser. Sir Peddler 
Fugue is one of a class not peculiar to tlie 
musical world, but coniinon to all the artistic 
professions. There is your fine-art amateur, 
who pokes about studios, and advises you to 
kill that liglit, and scumble that back- 
ground, and glaze down that little finger ; 
who has Just come fix)m seeing Turpey’si 
grand figure-[)iece for next year’s .Kxlubition; > 
who knowswhy tlie hanging committee treated ! 
Maul so scurvily, and liow much Palletnife | 
is to liave for his commission from Slubber, ! 
thegreat Manchester cotton-spinner; and wlien ' 
Chizzle the sculptor will come back from j 
Pome. There is your dramatic amateur, who i 
has the entrde to all the green-rooms ; who 
took Madame Spinosetti to Nice; paid for 
little Katty Tentwas’s choregrajdiic education | 
at the Conservatoire; lentOrogram his Justice 
Woodcock wig ; lost a few hundreds in the 
Capsicum Street Theatre (under PeppeFs 
management) ; wrote a very bad farce that 
wa.s once played somewhere on a benefit j 
night ; and behaved like a father to Miss 
Haresfoot. There is your literary amateur, ! 
•who was so good as to read over the proofs 
of Professor de Poots’e bulky work unoii the ! 
Integral Calculus (a service handsomely 
acknowledged by De Puots in his preface) ; 
wIjo found the money for the Comic Econo- 
mist, a humorous illustrated publication, with 
contributions by the first authors and artists 
of the dayj which had an average circulation 
of twelve w^eekly, and lived five weeks ; who ! 
edited the letters and remains of Twofienny | 
the poet (poor fellow ! few remains had lie to j 
leave aivve tavern scores, pawnbrokers’ da- | 
plical^s, and unpaid waslving bills) ; and who ! 
is a member of the Goosequlll Club, held at 
the Homer’s Head, Grub Street. There is 


's])oilt it, and finally left their protdgds to 
starve. Thank Heaven, art wanhsi no such 
patrons now ! Tlie ami des artistes of -whom 
Sir Peddler Fugue is a type, likes and fre- 
quents artistic society for its own sake. 

8ir Peddler Fugue, Bart., is very long and 
lean ; and, but for the excellent condition and 
grooming of his horse, and that he himself is 
dres.sed as a quiet English gentleman, instead 
ofa suit of rusty armour, he would Ix'fir no in- 
considerable resemblance to that deathless 
knight of La Mancha who liad a rueful coun- 
tenance. If, again, it be Quixotic to be good, 
and bravo, and generous, yet withal a little 
ecceiitrie, somewhat ])edantic, and ooeasion- 
ally (wlien his exquisite taste and iinishod 
apjireciation of art get the better of him) a 
bit of a bore, Sir Peddler Fugue is deciih dly 
of the .same mental mould as Cervantes’ liero. 
Sir Peddler has a white moustache, grizzled 
hair, a chin tuft, and wears such sjiotless 
buckskin gloves, such liistroii.s bools, and lias 
so noble and erect a carriage, Unit lie has 
seveial times been mistaken, both at lionie 
and abroad, for the sovereiLn of a German 
I j)iineipality. fie is a bachelor, and livrs in 
chambers in the Albany, wliere his sitting- 
room is hung round with M. Baugniet’s litlio- 
graplis of celebrated musicians, and, I verily 
believe, with a sp(*cimen of every musical in- 
struimmt, ancient and modern, under the smi: 
from David’s liarp to Mr. Distin’s sax-horns : 
from the lyre that Bruce brouglit from 
Abyssinia, to Straduarius’s liddles ainl Case’s 
concertinas. The baronet plays a little on 
most of these instruments ; but be cliieily 
affects a brown ohl violoncello, with wdiicb, in 
j the stillness of the night season, he lioltU 
; grim and mysterious conferences : the inslru- 
' meiit grundJing aiifl groaning tlien, sotto 
voce, as if it were tlio repository of secrets 
wliicli none might hear but he. Far in 
the recesses, moreovci^, of a gloomy stix-ct 
in the uiuliscovered countries lying liclween 
Baker Btreet and the Edgc\vare Hoad, there 
is a long, low, green-papered room, not unlike 
I the inshle of a fiddle-case. Thither, twice a 


your musical amateur, the gentleman who 
ogles Euterpe through his eyeglass ; goes to 
all the concerts ; hangs about all the music 
warehouses ; and is the general friend, socius, 
and adviser of the artists. They are worthy 
fellows, mostly, these art amateurs, having 
little in common ■with the big-wigged patrons 
©f old, who w^ere wont to be addressed some- 
what in this poetic strain ; 


week, (luring certain appointed montlis iji 
the year, ISir Peddler Fugue repairs, ])rcccdcd 
j by Ills man-servant, carrying the brown old 
' violoncello. There, be meets a few other 
amateurs and professionals, reverent men 
I with bald heads and spectacles ; Viscount 
' Cattegat (wlio elevated Miss Bowycr tlio 
soprano, to the peerage, like a imbleman as 
he was) ; Francis Tuberose, M.P. (mtat. 80), 


Still shall my Muse the noble Miigmorc sing, 

Friend of the arts and couns'llor of his king, 

—and who paid for servile praise with a ptir^e 
full of gold pieces, just as a provision mt^rchant 
would buy a tub of far wholesomer Dorset 
butter. They do not resemble the ridicuioiig 
dilettanti and cognoscenti of the last century, 
who meddled with artists’ private afihirs, and 
wrote them patronising letters of advice, and 
suggested an alteration in a stanza, which 


who plays ])rettily on the viola ; Sir Thomas 
Keys, that time-honoured luusic-mastcr, who 
taught music to the princesses, and was 
knighted by tlie revered George the Third 
himself ; and little old Doctor Sharp (Mus. 
Doc. Oxon), who weara black smalls and 
gaiters, bless hvs heart, and compo.sed a 
cantata for the Jubilee, goodness knows how 
many years ago. When these rare old boys 
meet, the wax candles are liglited, pinches 
from golden snuff-boxes are exchanged, 
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voliiDiinous music scores are produced, the contriver asserts, “ the stronirest tobacco 
and the veterans plunge into a Saturnalia, may be smoked in these pipes, witli out any of 
of 'which Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, the usually unpleasant consequences to the 
Mozart, are th (3 pontilices maxiriii. Scrape smoker.’’ 

away, ye valiant old men. Scrape, ye stout We 'went a little farther (as the people 
and kind old liearts ! There are resonant j always do who search for adventures in 
echoes to yevur harmony, faraway ; in drowsy story-books), and we met with a fire-engine — 
little country towns, in remote villages, in • not a common but an uncommon fire-engine 
German Schlossen, in Italian villas, in hot I ‘‘ Every man his own fireman.” Take my little 
Indian bungalows, where Lieutenant-Colonel portable force-pump,” says the inventor, **and 
Chutnee, Major Bepperfiot, and Mango the dip the lower end into a pail, tuV), or cistern 
surgeon, may be even now scraping tunefully | of water ; work the pump — easily managed, 
for pure love of art, while dissolute Lieutenant | even by females — and you can direct a jet 
Bolts i.s mugging himself with brandy pawnee, j of water to a distance of thirty or foi’ty feet, ' 
and Eiisignsl^ckett and Cue are quarrelling at the rate of eight or nine gallons per 
over billiards. minute ; you can make it assume the form of 

Sir IVddler Fugue lived very long abroad, ! a continuous stream, or, by pressing the 
I believe, Ijefore he succeeded to the baro-| thumb on a small lever, the jet may be^ 
netev. Wiiile in Milan, he composed an ojjera, j in.‘^tantly divided, and scattered in tlie form of 
of course ; tlic libretto of which was founded | a heavy showier ; you can direct the comlcnsed 
on the story of Hector and Andromache, ' jet or the sju'cading jet, upon or into a work- 
Cejihalus and Aurora, or some equally dreary j shop, or a stable, ora bed-rooin, when on tire.” 
and equally cla.s.sical subject. It is said to liave ; AVhether it be or be not quite correct that 
been produced at (dviti Vecchia with con- | no fire can live under the action of the* 
si<lerabie snoce-s as tlie work of the Cavaliore j spreader,” it does certainly appear a very 
Maestro Bedlero Fugio, ITincipc luglese. ’ sensible thing to have some such small con- 
In Italy, the baronet acipiired a habit : trivance of this kind at hand, to render aid 
of s}>eaking his native language with such a ' before all the world has had time to run and 
foreign accent and manner that you are puz- 1 fetch the engines. And this is not all. We 
zled sometinics to determine his Englisii or , are assured that the hre-extingui.sher^ is 
Italian extraction. “ iieautiful ” Is his fa- ! also a ca])ital garden-engine; that the jet- 
voiirite (expression. ^‘1 have seen the Coggi,” , spreader enables the water to be thrown over 
he savs ; “ she h B-e-a-u-li-ful ! Your opera, • tin* trees and shrubs in a genial , shower, wnsh- 
my dear Tivuup, is b-e-a-u-ti-ful I shall ; ing off the insects and dust without injuring 
nevaro forget the b-o^a-u-tiful cabaletto in the the pUuits or giving di.scomfort to the u.ser. 
third act. No!” Wlicreiipoii lie lifts lii.s | As one inventor shows us how every 
hat in true foreign style, and rides away on man may be his own tireman, so does 
his ambling jviny, to stop or be stopped by, a ^ another provide his tire-extinguishing ap- 
dozen more ]>rofcssional.s, with wdiom lie is , pliaiices in all tlie cdcgance of modern furni- 
011 terms of intimacy, in his cour.se down tuie. Witne.ss the cabinet li re-engine, with 
liegenl Street. its chc.stdike exterior, its French-polished 

►Still nji ami down tlie paving rtone.s the surfaces, its lever-handle that folds within 
ccli'brities of the Musical World jias.s ; and, the cover, its pump-work cunningly concealed 
like the fashionable la<iy of Banbury 'who in the interior, and its provi.siou of hose, and jet, 
rode, the wldte hor.se, and had ring.s on lier and spreadef. This cabinet on castors, 'wdll 
fingers and bells on her toes, a man, if he be contain half a hogshead of water ; it may be 
so minded, can have music wherever he goes, wheeled from a corridor to any room on the 

same level ; it may be worked by two persons 

GOING A LITTLE FARTHER. — women, boys, girls ; it will, say 

the inventors, throw a stream as high as a 


In a shop that shall be nameh'ss, standing in 
a street that need not be mefltioned, and kept 
by a person whose name is no matter, we liave 
metwtththe Patent Diaphragm Smoking Pipe. 
This pipe has set us thinking about the incon- 
ceivably numerous enticements offered to 


moderate-.sized liouse ; and it might, as they 
also say, liave been the means of lessening the 
sad calamities at Hatfield House, Luton Hoo, 
and other mansions distant from large towns. 

We went a little faidher, and found some 
chairs and sofas that offer every possible 


those who have money to spend, and who 
choose to spend it. Every imaginary comfort 
and luxury for mind and body is spread before 
Us with a prodigal hand. For instance, 
who can doubt that the diaphragm pipe is 
‘‘constructed on scientific principles ”? The in- 
ventor says it is, and he ought to know. The 
tube and the bowl being separate, or 
at her separable, the tobacco-oil is caught 
in a reservoir, Whence it can be removed at 
leisure without soiling the tube ; whereby. 


premium for laziness. There is the suspen- 
sory chair which forms a couch or camp-oed, 
adapting itself to every movement of the 
body ; and the portable expanding chair, 
with a thumb-screw which raises it to any 
desired height; and the incomprehensible table, 
which converts it.self into a bedstead, a ward- 
robe, a chest of drawers, and a sponge-bath ; 
and the geometrical ottoman-couch, which 
'will assume all j^oasible shapes to suit all 
possible rooms ; and the invalid-couch, with 
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its Archimedean elevators, to obtain any angle 
of positioti ; and the cabin-sofa, which is not 
only a sofa, but a great many other things ; 
tor it is convertible into a whole cabinful of 
furniture. 

Bedsteads are as clever, too, as sofa-bed- 
steads. Here is the magic folding-bedstead. In 
scene the first, it is a flat piece of sacking, 
with no thickness to speak of ; lift out four 
mysterious iron legs, and you have a plain, 
homely bedstead ; scene tlie third, and you 
find it a couch ; with another transformation 
it becomes a settee ; and in order that baby 
may not be neglected, you make the settee 
into a crib as scene the fifth. Here is tlie 
oxcelsior self-fastening bedstead, wliich has a 
very independent way of putting itself toge- 
ther without the aid of screw.s, bed- wrenches, 
or braces. Here is that extraordinary stroke 
of genius, the alarum bedstead, — extraor- 
dinary, we may be sure, when we are told 
that “the movement of the hand of Ji com- 
mon watch will turn any one out of bed at 
any given hour when attached to this bed- 
stead ” — a resolute act, very impressive to per- 
form at six o’clock on a cold wintry morning. 

Why not use the floqting filtering pump ? 
asks an inventor. We grumide and comj)laiu 
against the water which supplies our daily ; 
wants, but we are partly to blame ; for, in ' 
our daily pumpings, we pump from nearly the I 
bottom of wells and tanks, bringing up sedi- 1 
merit as well as water. Then why not use tlie , 
floating filter 1 again asks the inventor, which 
compel s you to draw water from the top, instead 
of the bottom, of your receptacle or reservoir. 

We went a little farther, and we found 
written up, “ Smoke condensed ! Fresh air ! ! 
New motive power ! ! ! ” Three good things in 
one. In the first place, the smoke of London 
and lai’ge toAvns generally is to be condensed 
for agricultural and other useful purjioses. In I 
the second place, fresh air from some healthy ' 
place is to be supplied to every house. 
Thirdly, there is to be .a saving of fifty per 
cent in the ordinary domestic consumption of 
fuel. Fourthly, the noxious efliuvia from 
gully-holes will be compelled to return to the 
place from whence they came, or rather not 
to come out at all. Ififthly, each member of 
the House of Lords and Commons may enjoy 
the benefit of hot or cold air withotit incon- 
venience to his neighbours — a privilege wliich 
it is to be hoped our legislature will duly 
appreciate. Sixthly, butchers’ meat and 
other articles of food may be preserved daring 
the hot months. Seventhly, and lastly, a 
new motive power performs all these opera- 
tions.” How it is all done is not exactly 
explained ,* but if you will })rovide capital and 
form a company, the inventor announces his 
willingness to enlighten the world thereupon. 

We went on and on, until we came to this; — 
•‘Apparatus for preventing explosions in coal- 
mines.” The very name brings up thoughts of 
fire-damp, and wasted lives, and desolated 
homes. Here, in this invention, we find 


j suggested to us a fan, working in a close case, 
and connected with the mine by light sheet-iron 
pipes ; the pipes are to be cai’ried along the 
roofs of the workings as the miners proceed. 
The fan can be worked by the winding- 
engine, with a very little expenditure of addi- 
tional power. By working the fan fur thirty 
or forty minutes before the miners descend, 
the inventor dai*es to hope that he could clear 
the largest coal-mine in Britain of foul air, or 
.so dilute it as to render it innocuous. The 
same movement which draws away the foul 
air from the deep workings, will draw down 
fresh air through the working shaft. Our 
inventor insists that if such a fan were 
used (capable of exhausting seven thou- 
sand cubic feet of air in one minute), tliere 
need be no double shaft, upcast an<l down- 
cjist, for ventilating a coal-mine ; the same 
shaft employed in working the mine would 
suffice for ventilating it too. Willi the 
apparatus of Mr. Fourdrinier in Stafford- 
shire, and that of Mr. Nasmyth, and others 
by other clever inventors, is it not a great 
scandal to liiimanity that mining life should 
be so little cared for, and that mining acci- 
dents should be so frequent ? But we went on. 

If ever wo go pic-nicking without the 
patent portable umbrella-tent, we shall 
assuredly deserve to be drenched. Here we 
have it, all complete. There is a top or 
dome constructed to open and shut like an 
umbrella, witli the ventilator on tlie summit. 
The central pole which supports the um- 
brella also supports a table. And an efieot is 
produced which the inventor jiossibly did 
not anticipate ; a table-nioviiig exploit is per- 
formed, for the table moves easily round with- 
out removing tlie decanters or other things on 
it, to tlie coil veil ienco of the company. The 
whole affair — tent, ventilator, pole, table 
and all — although capable of pic-nicking a 
dozen persons, will jiack into a bag six feet 
long by one foot broad. Is not this the tent 
for summer laisticating ; and for military men 
knocking about in warm climates ; and for 
emigrants who are in search of a Canvas 
Town ; and for artists and students when on 
professional rambles ; and for archery clubs, 
and cricketing clubs, and angling clubs, and 
shooting clubs ; and for florists who would 
shield their nuiisiings from the hot sunsliine ; 
and for bathers where machines ouglit to be, 
but are not ; and for tea-gardens, and race- 
courses, and many other uses and places 1 

Wo went a little farther, and stopped at 
a perruquier’s. We wanted not to study the 
ventilating wigs, nor the beautiful flowing 
curls, nor the wonderful effects of the hair-dye, 
but the waxen models. The models for the 
use of staymakers, hairdressers, and makers 
of fancy articles, are the work of artistes 
who are often not a little proud of the result 
of their handiwork. Here is one Parisian 
producer, who assures us that, in his figures 
and busts, the fresh and brilliant colours of 
the wax, its superior quality, the choice of 
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the hair, and the manner in which it is im- 
lanted, do not leave anything to be desired 
y the most experienced hairdresser. For 
instance, we begin with a large assortment of 
wax foreheads for fixing curls ; and these 
we can have at halfia-crown a piece. But, 
when we arrive at the higher products of 
art — the wax arms, the ladies* Iniats, the 
gentlemen’s busts, the ditto with beard ira- 
lanled, the Kenaissant model of Diana de 
’oitiers, with a bare head, the equally bare- 
lieaded Franyoise de Foix the same Fran^oise 
with most exquisitely implanted hair, three 
quarters of a yard in length—when we come 
into tins higher region, we must bo prepared 
with guineas, and many of them. 

We went a little fiirther, until we came to 
writing implements for invalids: the pen- 
holder for enfeebled hands ! Nerves are 
to be thrown out of fashion now ; wo are 
not to have shaking or trembling hands ; 
or, at any rate, we are not thereby to V)e 
debarred from the j>lea3ures and advan- 
tages (»f writ! ng. It may aj)pear clumsy to bold 
tins little apparatus ; but let tliose laugh that 
win ; if the pen writes well, the looker-on 
may criticise the position if he so ])lease. 
Tlie writer grasps the pen like a dagger, 
thoMiiig it firmly in the clenched hand. Tin? 
sli.'ift or stem of the instrument is lield down 
vertically upon the paper ; the socket that 
receives the}>en or mb, is jointed to this ver- 
tical shaft at an angle of about forty-five 
degia'es, Mid is pressed on the paper by a 
fccl)le sju'iug, so as to assimilate, as nearly as 
may Ik;, to the action of the ordinary (juill- 
pen. Wlien out of use, the whole affair shuts 
up like a pencil-case. To whatever extent a 
[fuality of writing may be afforded by this 
little contrivance it will helj) those whose 
liaiids have become tremulous or weak 
through age, gout, rheumatism, pai'alysis, or 
otlnu* of the ills of life. 

We went a little farther, and found that 
wluni you have used up your pencil in the 
solid form, you must then use the dust. 
This is the aphorism of Mr. Brockedon 
who out of mere dust makes most excel- 
lent blacklead pencils. It may be all 
vci-y well to cut uj) Borrowdale black- 
leail into long slender square sticks, and to j 
insert these square sticks into handles ; but 
when the Borrowdale blacklead is all gone, 
exhausted and used up, what is to be done I 
Matters have not actually arrived at this stage 
yet ; but they are approaching so near to 
it, that pencil-makers are looking about them 
somewhat anxiously. Compositions have 
been deviseil, possessing qualities more or 
less fitted for pencils ; but, Mr. Brockedon 
bethought himself of trying whether he could 
make use of the dust which gradually accu- 
mulates from working ])ure blacklead. Of 
course it is easy to cement the dust iuto a 
mass, but the substance employed 
cement would inevitably deteriorate the 
quality. Hence Mr. Brockedon thought of I 


compressing the dust with such immense 
force that the particles should be pressed 
into close companiorisliip, and made to form a 
solid. It was found extremely difficult to effect 
this without breaking the tools employed ; 
until at length the happy thought suggested 
itself of removing the air by means of an 
air-pump, and allowing the pressure to be 
more easily carried on. The powder is 
|)rca.sed into really solid blocks, whence 
pencil pieces are afterwards cut. 

That sweet bit of laziness, the Iris, has a 
name that does not very significantly denote 
its use. You recline upon a sofa ; you wish % 
to read, but you do not wish to have the trouble 
of holding your book. You are sitting at your 
table, ill drawing-room, or library, or school- 
room, or office ; and your two hands are so 
busy that you require a third to hold up 
your book, or pattern, or model. You are an 
invalid ; yon can recline and read, but have 
no strength to liold your book. In all such 
cases, the Iris is your friend. There 
is a small desk, or framework, with tongues 
to keep the page of a book open, and a stand 
or support, varying in shape according as it 
is to lie adjusted tq a bed, sofa, chair, or 
table. The genius who presides over the Iris 
tells you that, when reading history or travels, 
you can have your book held up by the Iris, 
while your map or atlas is comfortably lying 
on the tiible ; that, when studying a foreign 
language, the Iris will hold your text-book, 
while your bands are busy with the dictionary 
and grammar ; that, when copying — whether 
you be author, student, or clerk — the Iris will 
kindly hold what you copy. One more use 
we must give in the very words of the 
genius himself; for they are rich and rare 
in quality. “That savage animal the soli- 
tary baclielor, or his sister the lone Unpro- 
tected Female, at last have the power of 
continuing their book or newspaper at 
breakfast or dinner, without suspending their 
meal for a single instant.” 

Now tliat everybody is teaching everybody 
else how to draw and engrave, by photo- 
graphy and electricity and other scientific 
means, it is pleasant to think that the old- 
fashioned way of seeing plainly with our 
natural eyes, and working simply with our 
natural hands, is not wholly forgotten. 
There are certain folding drawing models, 
which are intended to aid in imparting a 
knowledge of perspective, somewhat on the 
.same principle that an object-lesson is often 
useful in elementary instruction. If you 
copy from a j)rint or drawing of a church, 
you see the church only under one aspect ; 
but, if you have a complete though tiny 
church, a model that you can place upon a 
stand before you, you may select any one of 
a hundred different aspects or points of view, 
and thus accustom the eye to the fore- 
shortened effect of perspective lines. To 
lend such aid, is the object of these very 
pretty drawing models. A model may be 
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made of wood or plaster, of course ; but 
wbeu made iu paper or card, it can V>e folded 
when out of use, and packed away hi a very 
small space. There are models of cubes, 
steps, round towers, square towers, lodges, 
cottages, bridges, gateways, churches — any 
one of which can be unfolded, adjusted to its 
perfect geometrical form, and set np as a 
model to copy from. Fifty little people, sitting 
in a circle on fifty little stools, might copy 
the same model all at once : each one selecting 
a (lifi’ereut point of view. 

Going a little farther we found the table 
easel, which stands so handily on a table 
or bench, and can be regulated so neatly 
in re8})ect to angle and altitude. AVe | 
found the folding easel, which is enabled 
by it« hinges to fold up into a snuggery some*- 
what smaller than a bootjack. We found tlie 
framed easel, which you can take to pieces 
with facility, and build ac^^aiii on a very 
short notice. We found the French sketching 
easel, readily unhinged when out of use, and 
securely retaining the canvas or j):inel when 
in use in the open air. AVe found the milF 
board sketching frame, so ingeniously put j 
together tliat you may place two wet paint - 1 
ings within it, face inwards, and yet not | 
touching. AVe found the sketching seat, and | 
the walking-stick sketching stool, so compact ! 
as to be nothing more than a stout walking- ; 
stick when closed, and yet forming an ' 
effective seat when unclosed. We fovuid the 
sketching umbrella, with a seat to sit upon, 
and a canopy over your head. Wc lound 
the German sketching seat and easel, in 
which you can sit upon your chair in the 
careless position of those who like to be 
hind-side before, and in winch you liavc a 
provision for making tlie back of your chair 
into an easel. We found the ditto ditto 
for ladies, in which the mode of sitting on the 
chair is more feminine. AVe found the artist’s 
pocket-knife : such a multuiu in parvo that, 
although not larger than an ordinary pocket- 
knife, it contains a palette-knife, a fine blade, 
a file for sharpening pencil or chalk, an 
erasing or scraping-fiade, and a screw for 
drawing the corks of varnish- bottles. We 
found the tablet for sketching in oil, composed 
of a number of sheets of prepared paper, 
fastened at the edges, from which each sheet 
may be separated by passing a knife round i 
the edge. We found the collapsible colour- 
tubes, which only require a gentle squeeze to j 
induce them to give forth their prepared | 
oil colours, just in the quantity and man- 
ner best suited to the requirements of the 
artist. We found the architectural curves, 
nicely-cut pieces of flat smooth wood which 
enable you to select any kind of curve , 
of any reasonable radius. We found the' 
handy drawing desk, which opens out to form 
a raised desk or drawing-board, for exhibiting 
the copy at a proper distance for the 
draughtsman, and comprises a drawer to , 
contain paper. j 


All of which oddities, and novelties, and 
utilities are realities of the present day, 
though to read of tlicm is like reading of the 
purchsises made by the three Eastern ih inees, 
who were brothers and rivals, and wont, each 
upon his travels, to see who could bring home 
the most curious acquisition, and so win the 
beautiful Princess with the very long name. 

THE ORIENTAL MERCHANT. 

When Haj Hamed borrowed a hundred 
dinars of the merchant Kodadad, ho swore 
by the faith of the Prophet to returu 
the sum within six months from that time, 
and fixed the hour and day. He was a 
young man, full of hope and confidence, ami 
Kodadad was old and wary. ‘‘My son,” said 
the latter, “ til is is pei’haps a rash promi.se. 
Say one year.” Bui, Haj Hamed would not 
accejit a further dela}". He was going from 
Tarsus to Damascus on a commei’cial jour- 
ney, and had accnirately calculated the time. 
One month to go ; one month to come 
back ; three montliB to sell liis goods ; a 
whole month to .s])are. But, the aecidimls 
of the road, — sickness, robbers, untoreseeu 
delays ? 11c I’clied upon the mercy of (.*od ; 

and with many asseverations said tliat at ^ 
the appointed time he would present hirn- 
s(‘lf at the kios(pie of the merchant Koda- 
(lad, on the banks of tlie river, and lay 
before him a hundred golden dinars. Tln^ 
money was lent without interest, and j)ay- 
menl was a sacred obligation. 

The caravan set out, flag.s flying, and 
drums beating, from the rendezvous on the 
i o]q»osite side of the liver, and soon entered 
1 the gorges of the mountains. Aftm- yn'o- 
! ceediijg a little way, a halt was agreed upon ; 

I for many of the morchants had slaved 
behind, saying their last adieus to tlieir 
families, ov making additions to their imu'- 
cliandise. Haj Hamed, W'ho possessed several 
camel-loads, and had been among the first to 
be ready at the place of meeting, repined at 
this delay. 

I He liad earned his title of Haj, or Pilgrim, 
when a boy, by going iiicompany with his father 
to tlie shrine of the Prophet ; but this was 
tlie first journey he had undertaken since. 
His impatience, therefore, may be excused, 
lie had started with the idea of making a 
fortune ; and was impatient to be doing. 
Besides, there was his promise to Kodadad. 

If he forfeited that, his ci'edit was gone for 
ever. Accordingly, be spent the first part of 
the day that followed the halt, sitting by 
the roadside, counting the stragglers that 
came in, and jeering them for their tardiness. 
“Tills young man,” said some, “ believes that 
time was made only for him. AVhat matters 
a day more or less ? At the end of life we 
shall have to - regret our impatience. There 
are evils by every wayside. AVhy should we 
be eager to come up with them ? 

These philosophical remarks found no 
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favour with Ilaj Hamed, who, in^-tead of 
imitaliux hia coij)|jiai»ioii8, and reclining j 
lazily, under the shadow of trees on the 
reeu grass, listening to the songs of the 
inis and the gurgling of the streajn, began 
at length to roam uneasily about, lie saw 
that another sun would set, ami perhaps 
another, tOid behold them still in the lap of 
the siuue valley. He climbed the mountains, 
endeavouring to distract his thoughts, 
and whenever he obtained a glimpse of! 
the encam})mciit below, he gazed at it, eudea- 
voiiring lo discern signs of a forward move- j 
meiit. J>ut, the tents remained unstruck ; i 
the peojile reclined in groups ; the camels 
and horses wore dispersed here and there ; 
and the lazy tinkling of their bolls ! 
allowed that tliey, at any rate, were enjoying ! 
themselves. The young merchant at length! 
turned away and ])liingcd into the deej) 
recesses of the forest. Nature had no 
charms for him. i\s lie went, he counted 
in hi.s memory the number of j)ieces of cloth 
his bale.s contained, compared the co.st-price 
with the probiihle market-price, and revclleti in 
tUeautici]);ilion ofgigiintic profits to b(‘realised ^ 
in the jiaradiso of liia imagination — s<>me 
dusty bazaar in the far-otf city of Damascus, 

\\ hilst lie was meditating on these sordid 
inatli rs, he was suddenly recalled to himself 
by a surprising aeciilent. A huge mantle 
was thrown <.>ver his head ; and before he liad 
time to .struggle, he was cast on the ground, 
and V'dlcd up, like a hale (»f his own gcMids, in 
cojii]dote (larkm.-ss. At lirst , ho tUiuiglit that 
instant death was to be his fate ; and he 
murmured, “JMay Heaven j)ay my debt to 
the merclmnt Kodadad ! ” Soon, however, 
it a])peared that he wasimly apiisuner ; ami 
ho fell himself raised and carried along, 
while smothereil laughter came to his oars. 
If this were a jokc', it was a practical one. 
He tried tv> speak ; but no ausw'or was 
retnrncil, except renewed laughter. IVo- 
sently, those who carried him set him down ; 
the bonds that coulined him were loo.sened, 
the mantle w^is whisked away, and, to 
liis sur[)rise, he found lumsclf in a beautiful 
garden, sarronnded by a bevy of maidens, 
who elajiped their hands, and enjoyed his 
amazed appearance. 

Haj liauied was too thoroughly an Orien- 
ttil not to understand his |.)osition, after a few 
moments’ thought. He had evidently been 
w’atched during hi.s progress ihrottgh the 
forest, by the inmates of some harem, unen- 
cumbered by male attendants, who in a 
spirit of fun had made him prisoner. The 
incident is not an uncommon one, if we may 
believe narrators ; but, it generally leads to 
disagreeable results. Our merchant felt un- 
comlortahlc. These merry girls were auite 
capable, he thought, after having made a 
butt of him, of throwing him down a well, 
or itito a pond, lie looked around for the 
chief among them rather anxiously , and soon 
recognised her in a very young maiden, who, 


after having laugJied with the rest, had flung 
herself carelessly on a pile of cushions under 
a tree, ami was gazing at him with intere/it. 
Lady,” siluI he, .'issuming a humble 
attitude, “this is not wise nor well. I am a 
merchant travelling with my goods that requie 
care and watchfuliKiSs, and beg to be released, ’ 

Bhe seemed annoyed that her beauty, which 
was great, did notamaze him ; and replied: — • 

“ Fear nothing. There is no danger. This 

my father’s kiosque. He has given it 
to me ; and 1 live here with my maidens 
uninoleHted. There is a guard of slaves at 
the gate ; but they only appear at a signal 
of danger — when 1 sound this shell.” 

She raised a conch to her Ups, and a shrill 
sound Idled tlie air. The slave-girls, scarcely 
understanding her motive, again cast the 
mantle over Hamed, and bade him be silent 
and motionless. Several men came hur- 
riedly ; but were dismissed with jeers and 
mockeries. In a few moments, the merchant, 
more dead than alive, was uncovered again, 
and told to be of good cheer, for he had per- 
mi-Sbion to depiti t. 

3iy this time however, beauty had begun 
to exert its iuthience ; and Haj Hamed, in- 
stead of rising, reiiiaiued gazing in ad- 
miration at the lady of the place. She 
met his glance, at first, with a disdainful 
expre.ssiuu : but according to the Oriental 
idea, two such souls have secret svmj>athies 
from the influence of which neither can 
eiicape. No sooner diil their ey«s meet in a 
fid I gaze, than both felt faint at heart. The 
lady turned very pale, and leaned her head 
uj>un the cushion ; the maidens, raising 
tlie trembling Hamed, led him to her side. 
They talked lor hours : not of themselves, but 
of love : and expatiated eloquently on the 
liappiuebs of meeting, wliilst the attendants 
played on their lutes, or sang songs illustra- 
tive of their situation. The shadows of 
night were coming on, when a peculiar 
sound at the outer gate announced that the 
father of the luaiden, whose name was 
Leilah, had come to visit her. So, Haj Hamed 
was thrust unceriunoiuously forth ; and was 
awakened from his ilream of liappineas amid 
the deepening gloom of the forest. He 
returned bowed down and heavy-hearted to 
the eucarai)ment. 

Many thoughts kept him awake for many 
luna's ; it was not until the sky tliat 
sti^etohed betwixt the mountain toi:)s over- 
head had begun to whiten, that at length, 
OYoi come with faligue, he fell asleep. Plea- 
! sant visions spake beneath his eyeliiL. When 
he awoke, the tents wore struck, the camels 
i were laden, and the people were filing off, 

I “ Why this hurry 1 ” he cried. “Was not 
this a pleasant place to tarry in ? Time is 
eternal. There is no need to hasten from the 
I present, which is joytul, to the future which 
i IS full of danger.” Several merchants thought 
I he was jeering them for tlieir philosophy of 
' the previous day, and hastened to complete 
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their arrangements, and follow the caravan. 
Hamed’s camels had been laden by his sei'- 
vants, and were ready to proceed. He hesi- 
tated a moment ; but, remembering his debt 
to Kodadad, cried, “ March ! ” and went away 
with his heart full of new recollections. 

The journey was prosperous, but tedious. 
When the caravan reached Damascus, the 
market was found to be encumbered with 
merchandise, and sales were with difficulty 
effected. Month after month passed away ; 
most of Hamed’s bales still remained on his 
hands. The fifth month from the time of his 
departure had arrived, and he was beginning 
to despair of being able to perform his 
eugageiiierits. At length, liowever, a mer- 
chant about to proceed to Bagdad, made him 
an advantageous offer for the whole of his 
stock, and he was enabled to depart, after hav- 
ing realised a good profit. Several accidents 
and delays occurred on the journey ; but the 
caravans reached the valley, one march from 
Tarsus, on tlie eve of the day when llamed had 
promised jiayment to Kodadad. Mofst of the 
merchants immediately rode forwaril to glad 
their families and friends ; but our young mer- 
chant, feeling his love for Leilah revive with 
intensity, determined to spend tliat day in 
endeavouring to obtain an interview with 
her. He wandered into the mountains, en- 
deavouring to follow the same track as before ; 
but, although he several times imagined he 
recognised the trees and the rocks, liis search 
was unsuccessM. All was wild and seem- 
ingly luiinhabit’ea! He called aloud “Leilah !” 
but the echoes only answered, “la! la”! — 
no, no ; and when night came, he knew not 
which way to turn. So, he sat down beneath 
a huge sycamore to wait patiently until the 
morning. 

When light came, he remembered his pro- 
mise to Kodadad. He was to pay the hun- 
dred dinars at noon. He determined to 
hasten to Tarsus on foot over the mountains, 
for he knew the general direction in which it 
lay. Many hours of travel were before him ; 
but he was light of foot, and at length beheld 
in the distance the minarets of the city, and 
the winding course of the river. Suddenly, 
the landscape darkened. (Clouds seemed 
to come out of every valley, and to 
inundate the plain. The rain fell ; the 
wind blew. He hastened onward, clutch- 
ing tho leather purse in which he car- 
ried his wealth, and invoking the assistance 
of the Prophet. When he reached the 
banks of the river, he heard, through the 
mist, a muezzin proclaiming the hour of 
noon from the distant mosque. The waters 
were turbulent. No ferry boat was in 
sight. It was impossible to cross. Haj 
Hamed prayed ; and an idea came to his 
mind. He plucked a large reed, and hollowed 
it, and placed therein a hundred pieces of 
gold, and tied other reeds to it, and floated 
this raft upon the stream, and confided in 
the mercy of God. 


Now, it happened that Kodadad, remem- 
bering Haj Hamed's promise, had gone to Iiis 
kiosque that day, to wait for his money. 
The wind blew ; the rain fell. The debtor 
did not appear. “We must allow him an 
hour's grace ; for the storm is violent,” said 
Kodadad. The muezzin chanted the hour of 
noon. The mercliant called to his slave to 
bring another pipe. Presently, a bundle of 
reeds came floating along the misty waters ; 
a black boy stooping forward seized them 
as they passed. He was about to cast tliem 
away again, when the unusual weight i)re- 
vented him. “Master,” said he, “this is a 
reed of lead.” The merchant, who wished 
to pass the time, told liim to break tlie reeds. 
He did so, and lo ! a hundred glittering pieces 
of gold fell suddenly upon the pavement of 
the kiosque I 

This story which is told in many different 
ways, illustrates the Oriental idea of mer- 
cantile probity. Turkish merchants, in their 
dealings among themselves, arc famous for 
keeping their engngements with seru{)iilous 
exactitude ; and the example of Haj Hamed 
is often cited as a model. Of course it 
is understood that tho debt, all in good 
golden dinars, came to its destination in 
some miraculous way: the Prophet being 
always deeply interested in the good deeds 
of l)is servants. The young merchant was 
not without his reward. His credit w.xs, in 
future, unlimited. But not only so ; Kodatlad 
insisted on giving him his daugliter in mar- 
riage. And it will surprise none but very 
matter-of-fact i)eople — to whom we do not 
address this legend — that thisdanghter turned 
out to be tlie same very imprudent Leilah, 
whose fascination had nearly caused Haj 
Hamed to disliouoiir his verbal promissory 
note. We learn, moreover, that she settled 
down into a most prudent and exeni])lary wife 
— which relieves our mind — for, except under 
extremely Oriental circumstances, wo sliould 
not recommend her conduct for imitation. 
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IT IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

All newspaper-readers are probably on] 
familiar terms with this phrase. It is j 
not generally known tliat her Majesty’s 
screw liue-of-battle sliip Hogaiitii, one hun- 
dred and twenty, wjis preci.scly seven years, 
seven months, seven days, seven hours, 
and seven minutes, on the stocks in Ports-; 
mouth Ahird. It is not generally known 
that there is now in the garden of Mr. Pips, 
of Camberwell, a gooseberry weighing up- 
wards of three ounces, the grow’th of a tree 
which Mr. Pips has reared entirely on warm | 
toa.st and water, it is not g(*nerally known , 
tliat on the last rent day of the estates of the ; 
Earl of Poozle, of Castle Boozle, his lordship 
remitted to his tenants live j)cr cent on all 
the amounts then Jiaid up, and afterwards 
regaleil them on the good old Kngli.sh cheer 
of roast beef and humming ale. (It is not 
generally known that ale in this connection 
always hums.) It is not generally known 
that a testimonial in the form of a magni- 
ficent silver centre-piece and candelabra, 
weighing five hundred ounces, was on 
Tuesday last presented to Cocker Doodle, 
Esquire, E.8. A., fit' a splendid banquet given! 
him by a brilliailt circle of his friends and ' 
admirers, in testimony, no less of their admi- 
ration of his qualities as a man, than of any- 
thing else you ril>e to fill up the blank with, 
ll is not generally known that wiicu Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier wa^ junior post-captain 
on the African station, looking out for 
slavers, liis sliip was one day boarded by a 
strange craft, in the stern sheets of which 
sat a genuine Bpeciinen of the true British 
seaman, who, as he dropped alongside, 
exclaimed in the voice of a Stentor, “ Avast 
heaving ! Old Charley, ahoy !” Upon this, the 
admiral, then jiost captain, who chanced at 
the moment to be pacing the quarter-deck 
with his telescope at his eye (which it is not 
generally known he never removes, except at 
meals and when asleep) looked good-hu- 
mouredly over the starboard bulwarks, and 
responded, waving his cocked hat, “ Tom GafF, 
alloy, and I am glad to see you, my lad ! ” 
They had never met since the year eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, but Tom Gaff, like a 
true lok’sle salt, had never forgotten his old 
rough and tough first luff (tis he characteris- 


tically called him) and had now come from 
another part of the station on leave of 
absence, two hundred <aiid fifty miles in an 
open boat, expres-sly to get a glimpse of hia 
former officer, of whose brilliant career ho 
was justly proud. It is needless to add that 
all hands were pij)cd to grog, and that Toni 
and Old Charley were mutually pleased. But 
it is not generally known that they exclianged 
1 tobacco boxe.s, and that if when “Old 
I Charley'” hoisted his broad pennant in proud 
command of the Baltic fleet, his gallant heart 
beat higher than nsjiial, it pressed, as if for 
sympathy, against Tom GafTs tobacco-box, to 
w'hich bis left-hand-waistcoat pocket is on 
all occasions devoted. Similarly, many other 
I choice events, chief!}’’ reserved for the special 
j lA)mlon correspondents of country news- 
1 papers, are not generally known : including 
gifts of various ten-pound notes, by her 
j gracious Majesty when a child, to various 
told women; and the constant sending 
' of innumerable loyal presents, principally 
* cats and chee.ges, to Buckingliam Palace, 
One thing is sure to happen. Codgers 
becomes a celebrated public character, 
or a great cajntalist. Then it is not 
generally know'n that in the year eighteen 
hundred and blanks there stood, one summer 
evening on old London Bridge, aw’ay-worn boy 
eating a penny loaf, and eyeing the passengers 
wistfully. Whom Mr. Flam of the Minories 
— attracted by something unusual in the boy’s 
appearance — was induced to bestow^ sixpence 
on, and to invite to dinner every Sunday at one 
j o’clock for seven y"eai*s. This boy was Coilgers, 
I and it is not generally knowm that the tradi- 
j tion is still preserved with pride in Mr. Flam’s 
j family. 

Now, it appears to me that several small 
circumstances of a different kind have lately 
happened, or are yet happening, about u.s, 

^ which can hardly be generally known, or, if 
j known, generally ai)preciated. And as this 
j is vacation-time, when most of us have sojue 
' leisure for gossiping, I will enumerate ii few. 

I It is not generally knowm that in this pre- 
sent year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, the English people of the middle 
classes are a mob of drunkards more beastly 
than the Russian courtiers under Peter the 
i Great. It is not generally known that this 
! is the national character. It is not generally 
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known that a multitude of our connLymen 
taken at random from the sense, industry, self- 
denial, self-respect, and household virtues of 
this nation, repairing to the Exhibition at 
Sydenham, make it their business to getdrunk 
there immediately ; to struggle and light with 
one another, to tear one another’s clothes off, 
and to smash and throw down the statues. I 
say, this is not generally known to be so. Yet 
I find tliis picture, in a fit of temperate enthu- 
siasm, presented to the people by an artist 
who is one of themselves, in pa^es addressed 
to themselves. I am even informed by 
a temperate journal, that the artist saw 
these facts, in this said Exlii]>ition at Syden- 
ham, witli his own bodily eyes. Well ! I repeat, 
this is a state of things not generally known. 

It is not generally known, T believe, that 
the two scarcest books in England are The 
Pilgnm’s Progress and The Vicar of Wake- 
field. Yet I find that the present American 
Minister (perfectly famili.ar with England) | 
communicated the surju’ising intelligence j 
to a company, assembled not long ago, at 
Fishmongers’ Hall. It is not generally 
known perhaps, that in expatiating on the 
education of his countiymen His Excellency 
remarked of these two rare works, that while 
they were to be met with in every cabin in ^ 
the United States, they were “comparatively ^ 
little known in England ” — not generally 
known, that is to say. 

It is not generally known, and if it were | 
recorded of our English Institutions, .say by a 
French writer, would not, I think, be gene-' 
rally believed ; that there is any court of i 
justice in England, in which an individual 
gravely concerned in the case under inquiry, 
can twice call the advocate opposed to him, 
a Buffian, in open court, under the judge’s 
nose and within the judge’s hearing. Is it j 
generally known that such a case occurred 
this last July, and was nobody’s business ? 

It is not generally known that the people 
have nothing to do with a certain large Club 
which as.seml;)les at Westminster, and that the 
Club has nothing to do with them. It is 
simply an odd anomaly that the members of 
the Club happen to be elected by a body who 
don’t belong to the Club at all ; the pleasure 
and bu.siiiess of the Club being, not with that 
body, but with what its own members say and 
do. Look to the reports of the Club’s pro- 
ceedings. In January, the right hand says it 
is the left hand that has abetted the slanders 
on “an illustrious personage,” and the left 
hand says it is the right hand. In February, 
Mr. Pot comes down on Mr. Kettle, and Mr. 
Kettle requests to be taken from liis cradle 
and followed by inches to that honourable 
hob. In the same month, the forefinger of 
the left hand hooks itself on with Mosaic- 
Arabiau pertinacity to the two forefingers of 
the right hand, and never lets go any more. 
In March, the most delightful excitement of 
the whole session is about a club dinner- 
party. In April, there is Easter. In May, 


there is infinite Club-joy over personal Mo.saic- 
Arabia, and personal Admiralty. In June, 
A relieves himself of the mild suggestion that 
B is “ an extraordinary bold apostate when 
in cuts C, who has nothing to do with it, and 
the whole alphabet fall together by the ears. 
In August, Home Office takes up his colleague 
Under Treasury, for talking “.sheer nonsense.” 
In the same month, prorogation. Through 
the whole time, one perpetual clatter of 
“What did I say, what did you say, what did 
he say ? Yes I will, no you won’t, yes I did, no 
you didn’t, yes I shall, no you shan’t ” — and 
no such thing as what do the}j say ? (those 
few people outside there) ever heard of ! 

It is not generally known, perhaps, to what 
lengths, in these times, the pursuit of an 
object, and a cheer or a laugh, will carry a 
Member of this Club I am speaking of. It 
cannot have Vn^en generally observed, as it 
appeai-s to me (for 1 have met with no ju.st 
indignation on the subject), how far one of 
its members was thus earned, a very little 
while ago. Here is the case. A Board is to 
be got rid of. 1 oppose this Board. I liave 
lojig opposed it. It is possible that my official 
opposition may have very considerably in- 
crea.sed its difficulties and cripy)l 0 (l its effi- 
ciency. I am bent upon a jocose speech, and 
a pleasant effect. I stand up in the heart of 
the metro])olis of the woidd. From every 
quarter of the world, a dreadful disease w hi cii 
is peculiarly the scourge of the many, because 
the many are the poor, ill-fed, and badly 
housed — whereas I, being of the few, am 
neither — is closing in around me. It is coming 
from rny low, nameles-s countrymen, the rank 
and file at Varna ; it is coming from the hot 
sands of India, and the cold waters of Kussia ; 
it is in France ; it is in Naples ; it is in the 
stifling Yicoli of Genoa, where I reafl accounts 
of the suffering people that should make my 
heart compassionate, if anything in tliis world 
can ; nay, it has begun to strike clown ra.any 
victims in this city where I speak, as I the 
speaker cannot fail to know — must know 
— am bound to know — do know thorougldy 
well. But I want appoint. I have it ! “ The 

cholera is always cominy when the powers of 
this Board are about to expire (a laugh).” 
This well-timed joke of mine, so neatly 
made upon the greatest misery and direst 
calamity that human nature can endure, will 
be repeated to-morrow in the same newspaper 
which will carry to my honourable friends 
here, through electric telegrayffi, the tidings 
of a troop-ship put back to Plymouth, with 
this very pestilence on board. What are all 
such trifles to me 1 I wanted a laugh ; I 
have got a laugh. Talk to me of the agony 
and death of men and brothers ! Am I not 
a Lord and a Member ! 

Now, is it generally known, T wonder, that 
this indecency happened ? Have the people 
of such a place as Totnes chanced to hear of 
it ? Or will they ever hear of it, and shall 
we ever hear of their having heard of it ? 
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It is not generally known that an entirely 
new principle has begun to obtain in legisla- 
tion, and is gaining wider and broader recog- 
nition every day. I allude to the piofoiiudiy 
wise principle of legislating with a constant 
reference and deference to tae worst members 
of society, and almost excluding from con- 
sideration the comfort and convenience of the 
best. The question, ‘‘what do the decent 
mechanic and his family want, or deserve ? ’* 
always yields, under this enlightened pres- 
Hurc, to the question, “ what will the vagabond 
idler, drunkard, or jail-bird, turn to bad ac- 
count?” As if there were anything in the 
wide world which the dregs of humanity will 
turn to good account ! And as if the siiadow j 
of the convict-ship and Newgate drop had 
any business, in the plainest sense or justice, 
to l)(‘ cjust, from January to Lecend>er, on 
lioiK'st hardworking, steady Job Smith’s 
family h reside ! 

Yet Job Smith suffers heavily, at every turn 
of his life, and at every inch of its straight! 
coui'se too, from the determined rufiianism in * 
wldeh lie has no more part tlinn he has in the ' 
blo<)(l Royal. Six days of Job’s week are : 
■days of hard, monotonous, exhausting work. I 
Upon the seventh,, Tob thinks that lie, his old 
woman, and tlie chihlren, could find it in tlieir : 
hearts to walk in a garden if tliey might, or ' 
to look at a picture, or a plant, or a beast of, 
the foi'est, or even a colossal toy made in ! 
imitation of some of the wonders of the world. ! 
Most people would be apt to think .Job; 
reasonable in this. But, up starts Britannia, ' 
tearing lier liair and crying, “ Never, never! : 
Here is Sloggins with the broken nose, the ; 
black eye, and the bulldog, Wliat Job Smith 


Evangelist of Eloquence, or the Apostle of 
Purity (I have noticed in such invitations, 
rather lofty, not to say audacious titles), ho 
strays in at an open door, and finds a per- 
sonage on a stage, crying aloud to him, 
“Behold me ! I, ttx), am Sloggins ! ! I like- 
wise had a broken nose, a black eye, and a 
bulldog. Survey me well Straight is my 
nose, white is my eye, deceased is my bulldog. 
I, formerly Sloggins, now Evangelist (or 
Apostle, as the case may be), cry aloud in the 
wudeniess unto you Job Smith, that in respect 
that I was formerly Sloggins and am now 
Saintly, tlierefore you Job Smith (who were 
never Sloggins, or in the least like him), shall, by 
force of law, accept what I accept, deny w-^hat I 
deny, take upon yourself M}" shape, and follow 
Me.” Now, it is not generally known that 
poor Job, though blest with an average under- 
standing, and thinking any putting out of the 
way of that uliiquitous Sloggins a meritorious 
action highly to be commended, never can 
undei'stand the application of all this to him- 
self, who nov'er had anything in common with 
Sloggins, but always abominated and alyiired 
him. 

It i.s not general known that Job Smith 
is fond of music. Bat, lie is ; he has a de- 
cided natural liking for it. The Italian 
Opera being rather dear (Sloggins would 
disturb tlie performance if he wore let in 
cheap), Job’s ta.ste is not higlily cultivated ; 
still, music ])leases him and softens him, ami 
he takes such recreation in the way of hearing 
it as his small means can buy. Job is fond 
of a play, al.so. Pie is not without the uni- 
versal taste imjilanted in the child and the 
savage, and surviving in the educated mind ; 


uses, Sloggins will abuse. Tlierefore, Job 
Smith must not use,.” So, Job sits down again 
in a killing atmosphere, a little weary and 
out of humour, or leans against a post all 
Sunday long. 

It is not generally known that lliis accursed 
Sloggins is the evil genius of Job's life. Job 
never bad in Ilia possession at any one lime, a 
little cask of beer, or a bottle of spirits. What 
lie and his family drink in that way, is fetched, 
in very small portions indeed, from the public; 
hous(*. However diflicult the Westminster 
Club-gentlemen may iiiid it to realize such an 
existence, Job has realized it through many a 
long year ; and he knows, infinitely better tliau 
the whole Club can tell him, at wdiat hour he 


and a representation by men and women, of 
■ tlie joys and sorrows, crimes and virtues, 
1 sufferings and triumpfis, of tin’s mortal life, 

I has a strong charm for him. Job is not 
much of a dancer, but he likes well enough 
i to see dancing, and his eldest boy is up to it, 

! and he himself can shake a leg in a good 
! plain figure on occasion. For all these rea- 
sons, Job now and then, in his rare holidays, 
is to be found at a cheap concert, a cheap 
theatre, or a cheap dance. And here one 
might suppose he would bo left in peace to 
take his money’s worth if he can find it. 

It is not generally known, however, that 
against these poor amusements, an army rises 
periodically and terrifies the iuolfensive Job to 


wants his “drop of beer,” and how it beat 
suits his means and convenience to get it. 
Against which practical conviction of Job’s, 
Britannia, tearing her hair again, shrieks ten- 
derly, “ Sloggins ! Sloggins with the broken 
nose, the black eye, and the bulldog, will go 
to ruin,” — as if he were ever going anywhere 
else ! — “ if Job Smith has his beer when he 
wants it,” So, Job gets it when Britannia 
thinks it good for Sloggins to let him have it, 
and marvels greatly. 

But, |.>erhaps he marvels most, when, being 
invited in immense type, to go and hear the 


death. It is not generally known why. On 
account of Sloggins. Five and twenty prison 
chaplains, good men and true, have each got 
Sloggins hal'd and fast, and converted him. 
Sloggins, in five and twenty solitary cells at 
once, has told the five and twenty chaplains 
all about it. Child of evil as he is, with 
every drop of blood in his body circulating 
lies all through him, night and day these five- 
and twenty years, Sloggins is nevertheless be- 
come the embodied spirit of Truth. Sloggins 
has declareil “that Amusements done it.” 
Sloggins has made manifest that “ Harmony 
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brought him to it.” *Sloggins has asserted ' it went, and at the bottom it set the heatlier 
that “the draymer set him a nockin his Ion fire so effectually that it burned for two 
old mother’s .head again the wall.” Slog- j days. As for how such a delicacy is relished 
gins has made manifest “that it was the 'in farm-houses, that is a matter in which 
double-shuffle wot kep him out of church.” j testimony differs according to taste. My 
Sloggins has written the declaration, “Dear -own private speculation is that I might like 
Sir if i hadn seen the oprer Frardeaverler i j it very much indeed if I could once get at it ; 
shouldn dear Sir have, been overaggrawated | but there would be the difficulty. If, indeed, 
into the folli of beatin Betsey witli a redot i one could get a grater that could stand the 
poker.” Sloggins warmly recommends that | friction, one might try. I will see .nhout it 
all Theatres be shut up for good, all Dancing the next time I go into Cumberland. Moan- 
Booms pulled down, and all music stopped, wlule, here I am on the banks of the Dee. 
Considers that nothing else is people’s ruin. Among its other windings, the Dee winds 
Is certain that but for sitch, he wouhl now round a stretch of pasture land so green alter 
be in a large way of business and universally j tlie haymaking as really to da^zle the eye. 
respected. Consequently, all the five and The river sweeps round, under a very high 
twent}^, in five and twenty honest and sincere : bank, forming a horse-shoe ; and when the 
reports, do severall3Uirgetliat the requirements 1 waters seem disposed to meet again at the 
and deservings of Job Smith be in nowise j narrow part, they change their minds, and 
considered or cared for; tliat the natural | wamler off on eitlier hand, to form new 
and deeply rooted cravings of mankind be i circuits and enclose more green meadows, 
plucked up and trodden out j that Sloggins’s | The semicircular ridges in the ]>asture sliow 
gospel be the gospel for the conscientious and j how much smaller and shallower the curve 
industrious part of the world ; that Sloggins i once was ; and there are people living whose 
rule the land and rule the waves ; and'that j parents rememhered the planting of an oak 
Britons unto Sloggins ever, ever, ever, shall | by the water-side, which grew some way 
— 1)0 — slaves. " I inland, wliere it was cut down. The b.ank 

I submit that this great and dangerous : above the river tells the same tale. Its red 
mistake cannot be too generally known or ' soil is riven, and so heaped and tumbled as 
generally thought about. I to show that it was brought down roughly by 

I the action of water below. Some of these 

CHESHIRE CHEESE I heap.s and j>romontorics are old enough, 

* ! however, to be covered with well-grown 

The scene of the Cheshire cheese making ! trees. The gazer above observes that the 
which I have .just been witnessing is in 1 whole valle)’ of which thi.s is a nook is 
Flintshire. Tills is something like a bull to : formed preci.sely in the same manner. It 
begin with; but it is not rny bull. 1 . is walle(l in semicircularly with wooded 
relate what I find; and what I find is a , hank.s, whence charming-looking houses pee] i 
manufacture of Cheshire cheese, on a farm 1 forth, with tlieir green clearings, or sloping 
celebrated for that article, just within tiie | gardens. As for what is seen beyond, 
borders of Flintshire. I remember being j through the o])en part, it is a level ami 
much amused, when a child, at a little hit of riclily-fertilo and wmoded countr}', as far 
little Flintshire being se])arated from the as the Welsh mountains, wliich enclose the 
rest, and packed in l)et ween Cheshire, Sbrop- whole. At sunset, wlieii the entire view 
shire, and Denbighshire. It is just within is at its brightest, there is one spot to 
that little bit, and near the winding Dee, that which the eye is attracted infallibly and at 

this celebrated cheese farm lies. Very differ- once. At one end of the liorseshoe, where 

ent is its Flint cheese from the flint cheese the bank is subsiding towards the levels, 
of a more northernly county. In Cumber- j there is a sprejiding farm-house, with a low, 
land the common cheese made in the moor- long, diversified face, and a terraced garden, 
‘land lias been literally used as flint. I have sloping to the south. In the basin below 

been gravely assured on the spot that a there are fields which look as soft as velvet, 

soldier, being out of the way of a flint for his j some with a monstrous haystack in the 
musket, actually used a hit of cheese- j middle, and others with large com])anies of 
rind for the purpose. Moreover, when the i cows, all at that hour tending towards the 
clogs worn by the peasants lostj their iron 1 gate, to go home for the night. That most 
(just like a donkey’s shoe), it is no uncom- | tempting place is Widow B.’s checse-farrn. 
mon tiling to tip the clog with a clu'e.sc- 1 1 ])roceeded to ray call on her, satisfied that 
paring. The farmer cuts his cheese for llie j in i)oint of residence she might bo the envy 
table with an axe ; and, in the dusk, a succes- ■ of almost all England. 

eion of sparks is seen to fly, if the cheese be ; The place did not disappoint mo in the 
in proper economical condition. Perhaps the least on closer examination. The farm-yard 
strangest thing that ever liappened through ■ front is neat, spacious, and somewhat pic- 
a cheese was m Cumberland, when one rolled i taresque,from its antiquity, if not particularly 
off a cart that was ascending a steep road. | beautiful. There is a little green in tront, 
The cheese bounded down into the valley, | kept inviolate by a sunk fence ; and the area 
striking the crags, and sending out sparks as s ot the yard is so large that the outhouses 
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firo no inconvenience or eyesore. There 
run scores of pigs, which feed on whey and 
hutter-niilk. There the large teams turn 
round without interfering with anybody ; 
and there tlie whole dairy of seventy cows 
can move al>out without crowding. 

Inside the house, the first thing that 
catches the eye is the Welsh carpet — not in 
the parlours, but the passage-rooms, pantries, 
and kitchen. This WeUh carpet is a pattern 
produced on the brick floor by staining the 
tu’ick squares in figures with dockleaf juice. 
The prettiest pattern is perliaps produced by 
rubbing half of each square diagomilly witli 
dock- leaves. The diced appearance is really 
vtry pretty. The best parlour is well- 
fii mis lied ; but the uneven floor must wear 
out tlie carfiet very soon. The lattice- 
windows do not open, either in or out ; but 
in a better way, wliicli keeps out rain as well 
as a sash-window. One compartment slides 
in grooves ; and large, and Viright as air, all 
those windows arc, except in the cheese- 
making rooms, wliere they are bedewed as if 
it were brewing that was going on. Tiio 
widow’s own little parlour looks to the farm- 
yard, across the green. It looks somewhere 
else too. There are two old-fashioned peep- 
holes in the door, through which she can spy 
at jileasare into the industrial department ; 
wliilo she can, by turning the bra,sa jdates, 
secure herself from being watched in return. 
I don’t know that 1 ever saw this device 
before, except in prisons, lunatic jisyiums, 
and liospitals ; and it looks very odd, jilea- 
sant only as a relic of ancient days and 
customs, wlien the master’s eye was su]>po.sed 
to be really constantly over bis houscdiold. 
'i'lie u])por rooms are spacious and airy, and 
as clean as the dairy itself — a thing -which i.s 
especially commendable in a house which is 
-w' liiiscotcd throughout its chambers, and all 
hill and dale in regard to its floors. Within 
tlic widow’s room there is a most remarkable 
place, called Paul’s closet. It is a small 
room, now approjiriated to the sliower-bath, 
wliich ataiuls in one comer, and lighted by a 
high window. It is vaulted, and the only 
door is a double one. Over the door it may 
be seen, after some calculation, tliat there 
must be a cavity. >Such a recess there is ; 
and it is closed by a sliding panel. Paul, 
whoever he miglit be (and that is what no- 
body knows) was concealed in this room for 
a long time (nobody knows when), and has 
left curious traces of his imprisonment. In 
th(3 vaulted part of the roofing there are 
drawings done with soot or blacking of some 
sort, of churches (one of which looks like a 
lighthouse), -^Vith the ecclesiastical doors and 
tlieir elaborate hinges and locks represented 
faithfully, and on a grand scale, in proportion 
to the rest of the edifice. In the opposite 
angles are marks which seem to show that 
Paul was a Catholic. In one is the IHS, 
and in the other the MKI (only with N 
instead of M), which tell of his Catholicism. 


Poor Paul was, or believed himself, in 
danger of being caught, one day, au^ he crept 
into his cupboard over the door. Being 
found there dead, and mere skin and bone, 
he was su|)p 08 ed to have fasteneil the panel 
only too well, and thus to have died a 
horrible death. Judging by the present state 
of things, there could have been no want of 
air. It is to be feared that he died of sheer 
starvation, all alone and nobody knowing. 
Who could Paul have been ? 

The gardens are delightful, and the vine- 
covered liouse on tliat side. Where the upper 
storey jirojects, hanging its vine tendrils 
above the recess below, there is a clean white 
bench where one might sit all day and ad- 
mire the garden. There is a smooth green 
all liedged in with old-fashioned flowers. The 
espaliers are knobbed all over with apples 
an‘i pears ; and the great pear-tree beside 
the green shows myriads of the fruit. The 
higli brick wall wliich suiTOunds this garden 
is covered — actually covered — with wall- 
fruit, golden apricots, and plums of all 
colours. The more delicate vegetables are 
here — asparagus beds, artichokes, peas, and 
beaus. Passing through a door in the wall, 
one finds oneself fn the terraced garden, 
seen from afar ; and of course commanding 
tln^ landscape before described — from the 
bank above the Dee to the Welsh mountains. 
He re are the potatoes, the cabbages, and 
common fruits ; and, again, apricots and 
plums, as many as within. The pastures may 
lienee i)e measured by the eye. The land 
held by Mrs. S. is two hundred and eighty- 
three acres, very nearly the whole of which is 
in pasture. Her seventy cows eat nothing but 
grass and hay. Modern methods of manage- 
ment liave not reached this valley yet. It is 
the notion here that it must be extravagant 
work j)loughirig the ground for roots, because 
it would be necessary to employ husband- 
men ; so only eight acres of this farm are 
under the plough, while ninety-eight are 
mown for liay this year. Hedgerow timber 
is in full luxuriance here ; because, as the 
people say, what would become of the cows 
without the shade I Stall-feeding is of course 
a thing yet unheard of ; or, if heard of, 
dreaded as the sure and certain end of all 
fame founded on Cheshire cheese. In the 
dairy I found the old-fashioned leads, with 
the ancient spigot, or bung of wOod and rag. 
No zinc has as yet been propounded here. 
The manure yet awaits its due exaltation. 
It lies neglected in the open air ; and in the 
pastures gives a sad lumpy appearance to the 
grass, when one comes near enough to see 
the blemish. The manure in the stalla is 
sometimes spread over the pasture. Guano 
has been heard of and i^sed ; and the name 
of bone-dust is not altogether strange. But, 
us to bestowing serious thought on the great 
subject of manure, the time for that has not 
arrived. Whenever it does, I am rather 
disposed to think that the Cheshire cheese 
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will be no worse, and the cows, the grass, 
the widoi#, and her dairy-maidens very much 
the better. 

By this time, my visit was quite long 
enough. I had obtained leave to come at 
seven in the morning to see the whole 
process of cheese-making. The maidens, 
of wliom there always three, and some- 
times four, rise at five o’clock. There is the 
milking and the breakfast ; and by seven | 
they are ready to begin upon the cheese. 

The meal of milk of tlie evening before 
was put into tubs, except what is wanted for 
butter, and for domestic use. Tlie tubs j 
which receive the milk for cheese are two ; 
and tliere are two more to contain the whey i 
of the preceding batch. When the evening’s 


Itiients of this wonderful secretion, this juice 
I which is in all stomachs, which lias no effect 
j on living creatures, but reduces all dead sub- 
stances that are swallowed into one uniform 
pulp, the best part of which goes to nourish 
the frame. But how it acts there is no 
knowing, any more than liow any of the 
changes of the living frame are produced. 
There it is, in the stomach of the calf when 
killed ; and the coats of the stomach are 
dried ; and, after many months, the juice is 
as good as ever for turning milk into curd, 
in Cheiliire in the autumn, just as it did in 
the stomach of the living calf, down in 
County Kerry in spring. While the process 
is going on, a wooden bowl, with hot waiter, 
floats on the surface of the milk, and some 


and morning’s meal were poured (mixed) 
into the tw’O tubs,^there were about fifty gal- ! 
Ions in each^ the yield of sixty cows, ten of 
the seventy cows on the faim being dry, or 
calving at the time. 

There are two things to be put into this 
deluge of milk, one for show, and the other 
for use.' For show, a table-spoonful of ar- 
notta is mixed in. 'The arnotta is a thick, 
viscid, dark red substance, thicker than 
treacle, and quite as dark. It is made from ( 
the lining of the seed-pod, and from the j 
pressed seeds of a South American and West i 
Indian plant of the Bixa kind ; and it is j 
used merely to colour the cheese. Tliere : 
cannot be too little of it put in, for its taste j 
is nauseous to the last degree ; and its pro- : 
perties are ijurgative. There Is a constant | 
tendency among the cheese-makers to put in | 
rmu’e and more, to make the cheese rich, as 
tnc) say, which means merely highly-coloured. 
Mi*s. S., however, allows only one spoonful to 
a tub of fifty gallons ; and that cannot well 
hurt anybody. »» 

The other substance put in is the rennet. 
Irish rennet is found to be the best. Some 
of the farmers in the cheese districts bargain 
with the butchers, in selling their calves, to 
have the stomachs back again ; but they 
must, for the most p:u:t, use them for their 
own cheese-making ; for the regular clieese 
dairies are provided with the stomachs of 
Irish calves, brought by travelling, agents. 
Mrs. S. buys enough in the spring for the 
whole year. She keeps it in a basket on a 
shelf in the cheese-house, cuts off a few small 
ieces of the long-dead stomach (which looks 
alf-way between tripe and pai’chment) and 
soaks them in a pipkin with cold water ior a 
few minutes. Some people pour boiling 
water on them, and let it stand till cold ; but 
the cold Water does quite as well, and causes 
no delay. There is some appearance of mys- 
tery in a cup full of water, in which a bit of 
calFs stomach has been washed, turning fifty 
gallons of milk into curd in a quarter of an i 
hour : and till lately it was a mystery what 
the gastric juice of all stomachs was corn-] 
posed of, and how it acted. Now the che- i 
mists have ascertained what are the consti- ! 


people put into the tub a pint, or so, in sum- 
mer, and more in winter. 

The maids are not idle while the curd is 
setting. One stout wench draws several 
pailsful of buttermilk from a copper in one 
corner, for the pigs : and next, she sets about 
skimming the whey of yesterday. A thick 
cream has risen, and makes that great tub 
look exceedingly rich. She skims it, and de- 
posits the cream in an earthen jar, ready for 
the churn ; and then she empties the vlioy 
by pailsful into what seems a great copper 
in another corner ; but, as the whey vanishes, 
it is clear the copper is a funnel. The whey 
runs off through a pipe to the piggery. Slie 
is a clever girl who does this. She wears a 
blue bib like a child’s, up to her collar-bones, 
and her gown is short, to a most sensible 
degree, as is that of the other dairy-maids. 
They do not go slo])ping and draggling about, 
as ladies do in London streets ; but have 
their dress no lower than the ankle, and 
shoes thick enough to keep them out of the 
damp of tiie moist brick floor. This girl 
wants to tilt the tub when she gets near ilie 
bottom. She begs no help, but hoists her 
I stout apron through one of the handles, and 
I while she hoists it, kicks a log of wood under 
j tlie tub. When emptied, the tub is well 
scalded, and left to hold the evening’s milk. 

The head dairymaid is meantime looking 
to the cheeses made on Tliursday, Wednesday, 
and Tuesday, to-day being Friday. In the 
two rooms now under observation thene are 
six presses, more being in other parts of the 
premises. These presses look like any first 
stone that any prince is going to la} for a 
public building — a square mass which asccials 
and descends by a screw. The two cheeses 
made on Tuesday are taken out and exa- 
mined. They are pressed into keelei-s — tubs 
made of substantial oak, lessening in size to 
suit the lessening bulk of the cheese as it 
dries. The cheese is now turned out of its 
keeler, and the damp binder which bandaged 
it is thrown aside. It is put into the keeler 
again, the other end up, and the part which 
does not go in (for the keeler holds only 
about two-thirds of it yet) is bound round 
with a broad strip of tin pierced with holes, 
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and called a fillet. This fillet is bandaged 
round the cheese with a linen binder about 
three inches broad ; then a cloth is thrown 
over the top, and the whole is pushed under 
tile block of* the press, which is screwed down 
upon it. The- Wednesday’s cheeses arc bigger 
and nioiator, and some whey is still oozing 
from the holes of the fillet. The Thursday’s 
cheeses are very soft and yellow, and only 
beginning to have a rind. The whey runs 
out with a touch of your thumb. The maid 
reaches for a handful of long skewers from 
the shelf. She stabs the cheese through and 
throiigli in all directions, and throws aside 
the cloth in which it was wrapped, and which 
is wringing wet. It is now wrapped in a 
dry cloth, put, the other end up, into its 
kech r, bound with a fillet like the others, 
but With tlie diff’crence that hiilf-a-dozen of 
the long skewers are stuck into the holes of 
the fillet, Then tlie binder goes on, the 
cloth is closed over the wiiole, and it is set 
aside — not under the press to-day, but with a * 


seems to be such a quantity that one can 
hardly believe tliat it all goes to make 
one cheese. Some of the cheeses, however, 
weigh one hundred weight, or even more, 
while those made in winter dwindle to sixty 
pounds or less. 

Two clean white baskets, like round wash- 
ing baskets, only slighter, are ready on the 
dresser. A cloth being put into one of these as 
a lining, the curd is neaped into it when the 
last morael that can be caught is fished out. 
The basket is put into a tub to drain, and the 
whey is left where it is to send up cream for to- 
morrow’s skimming and churning. Li two or 
three hours the curd wdll be dry enough for the 
final making into cheese. It is broken up by 
hand as fine as possible and salted. The salt 
is wmrked in very thoroughly. Mrs. S. can 
only say she salts it to her taste. The liead 
dairymaid thinks tliat she jmts about two 
pounds of salt to the largest of tlieir cheeses. 
The sailing done, the cheese is fit for the 
treatment described in the ca.se of tlie Tiiurs- 


Aveight upon it, a slate cover, which has a 
wooden handle to lift it by. These newer 
chee.se8 are more or less wet with whey : they 
are seamed and marked w'ith the creases of 
the hinders and cloths, and knobbed in a 
rather ])rt‘lty way with buttons answering to I 
the holes of the fillet. These mark.s are all j 
to be ironed out, before the ehee.ses get quite ■ 
dry, with a tailor's goose. The goose stands 
on the stove in the middle of the room, beside : 
the liat-iro»’8 used to smooth the cloths and , 
binders. Tlie ironing of cheeses strikes one j 
as a curious sort of laundry business. 

Now for to-day’s cheeses. In a trice every- j 
thing else is put away, the dressers wiped 
down, and the coast made clear for the great 
operation. I stand betweeu fifty gallons of 
thick custard (to all a))pearance) on the one 
Ihuid and fifty gallons on the other. A A^ery 
long, blunt knife is handed to the widow, 
Avho this luoniiiig does the honours Avith her 
oAvn hands. She scores the curd in all direc- 
tions, calls for a spoon, and invites me to 
taste the curd. It is very good indeed — to 
one Avho has as yet had no breakfast, though 
kindly invited to the widoAv’s well-spread 
tabhi an hour ago. The breaker is next 
handed. The breaker is like a round gridiron, 
delicately made of thick wire, and fastened 
to the end of a slemler broomstick. With a 
graceful and slow motion, Mrs, S. plunges in 
the breaker, and Avorks it gently up and 
doAvn, and hither and thither, searching 
every part of the great tub, that no lump of 
cunl may remain unbroken. When she turns 
— in ten minutes or so — to the second tub, 
the curd of the first all sinks to the bottom. 
Then comes the daii’ymaid, and fishes and 
rakes among the whey with a bowl till she 
brings the greater part of the curd to her 
side of the tub. Then she throws aside the 
bowl ; aud, while she retains the mass with 
one arm, she sweeps the whey with the other 
for all the curd that is yet abroad. There 


day’s production; and it will come out to- 
morrow morning oozing whey through the 
I holes of the fillet and A^ herever pre.saed ; and 
I it will be stabbed impaled with those 
I long skewers like its predecessor of yester- 
day. Meantime, the main business of the 
day is done. If the girls are skilful and 
diligent, they can get everything out of the 
way before dinimr, at half-past tvA^elve. There 
is plenty of hot water in the kitclien coi>per, 
which holds one liundred gallons. Tiie 
keelei's are scoured, the utensils all scalded, 
the cloths aud binders waslied, and every 
place wiped and swejjt and made tidy before 
dinner. There is no reason why the girls 
should not sit down to their sewdiig, or their 
own employments of any sort, till the cows 
come iioine for the evening milking. Some 
awkward ones do not get through their Avork 
till four in the afternoon ; but if they get 
tired it is nobody’s fault but their own. At 
nine everybody is ofi* to bed. 

The worst thing about the employment is 
that it cannot stop on Sundays, except in 
establishments large enough to have a double 
set of apparatus, ^nd great command of labour, 
A landowner in the district I am writing of, 
ofifered, some time since, a prize for the best 
cheese, deferred on account of Sunday ; and 
it is found that the milk may be set on 
Saturday ni^ht, and treated on Monday 
morning, without injury ; and the servants 
do nut complain of the Monday’s liard 
work, as the price of the free Sunday. But^ 
it is a serious matter that there must be* 
duplicates of those huge tubs, and of every- 
thing else that is used, including double space 
to move about in. Remembering that the 
work always be over soon alter twelve 
at noon, I inquired whether the girls could not 
set to it tAvo hours earlier on Sundays, so as 
to be in time for cliurch — taking rest in the 
afternoon. But there is a strange obstacle to 
that plan. In Wales, and on the borders, 
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the ancient cnstom remains which, if I re- [herds breathing fragrance, a little paradise of 
member right, used to be called bundling, j blushing fruits, and vats of yellow cream. 
The servants receive their lovers on Saturday ' May her shadow ije\'er be less ! 


nights, which is the sanctioned season for 
courtsliip. Tlie master and family go to bed, 
and leave the key of the house with the 
maids, whose! overs come to sup, and stay much 
too late to admit of unusual early rising on 
Sundays. So, cheesemaking is continued as on 
other days, on all but the wealthiest farms. 

As fur the cheeses which had been pressed 
enough, that is, for four days, they are stored 
in the cheese-room on the opposite side of the 
yard at the widow’s. She took the largest 
key I ever saw. The key of the Bastile, 
which hangs in Washington’s hall at Mount 
Vernon, in Virginia, is nothing to it ; and the 
keyhole of the cheese-room is in the very 
middle of the door. In fact, it is not a com- 
mon lock bolt tlvat the key draws back, but a 
heavy bar. The apparatus is bar and lock in 
one. More presses appear along the wall of 
tliis great upstairs room. Cheeses stand on 
end as close as they can without touching. 
There is a store in the middle, and a tlier- 
inoineter hangs opposite the presses. The 
clieeses, which are turped and wiped very 
frequently, may stand here six months, though 
that seldom happens ; and the temperature of 
the room must be regulated in whiter. The 
demand is constant ; and the only ditference 
between good and bad times is that prices and 
})ro(its are higher or lower. Every chee.se 
is alw.'iys sold. Factors come round and buy, 
chiefly to supply the Manchester and London 
markets. It is a capital business. From May 
to October, two cheeses per clay, of near one 
hundredweight each, is a great creation of 
comulodit 3 ^ After October, the size of the 
cheeses begins to dwindle ; then the num- 
ber ; until the spring calving of the cows, 
and springing of the grass, bring round the 
season of plenty again. 

Much more cheese must and will be ma<lo 
yet. In Ireland there is next to none, though 
the Kerry hills are covered with herds of sin- 
gulavly productive milch cows. Every ounce 
of clieese eaten in the west of Irelancl comes 
from London. When the trade in cheese is 
made entirely free, it will be otherwise ; for 
in this case, as in others, what is called pro- 
tection is mere impediment to native in- 
dustry. There is an indomitable taste for 
cheese in our people ; and sooner or later it 
■will throw off the incubus of all duty, and 
enlarge the demand, according to the usual 
principle and practice of free trade. The 
widow need not dread suchan event, either for 
herself or for her young son after her. She 
occupies a vantage ground by reason of the 
goodness and high reputation of her cheese. 
It will not be superseded by any that can come 
in from abroad, or is made at home. It is 
pleiusant to see so much prosperity surround- 
ing the widow, and in the shape, not of brick 
warehouses, or of iron safes at the bank — but 
of .green pastures, mighty haystacks, sleek 
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BTIUTE SENSE. 

When the tailor makes me a coat that 
fits under the armpits like knives, or the 
shoemaker contrives for me boots that dig 
like forks into the toes, I cannot help wish- 
ing that it were my lot to be clad without the 
aid of those artificers, like the lower animals. 
Why not ? We have reason in our keep- 
ing, to be sure ; but do not, on that score, 
hold up your chin too high over the ring of 
your white collar. 1 have seen better wliite 
bands about the neck of many a little bird 
that twitters in the liedge by the way-side. 
It is not reason that parts you from the 
beast most widely, so much as your hat. 
Many a dog has better head-lining than 
yours, but a head-covering like tliat which 
you clap on every day would look ridi- 
culous, even upon a pig. I should like to know 
what furrier or paletot maker, witli the clothes 
of beasts given him to cut up and fiushion into 
clothes for men, can dress the world of fashion 
half as well as the animal itself is dressed. 
What Macintosh garment is so beautiful as 
the waterproof dress of the salmon or tlie 
duck? Briimmel never wore a coat half as well- 
fitting as a <log’s. This coat fits without a crease, 
and always maintains its lustre by a})rinciple 
of renovation contained in itself. It becomes 
thicker and heavier when its wearer is ex- 
posed to severe cold and needs the warmest 
wrappers, and it becomes, in hot climates, 
thin and very light. It maintains the tempera- 
ture of the body, and impedes the trans- 
mission either of he.'it or cold from without. 
It serves as a light mattress to the wearer 
that enables him to lie down comfortably on 
the bare ground, on stones, or upon the hardest 
floor, and to resist any ordinary amount of 
damp. The same dress on a female wearer 
serves as a bed for her little ones to nestle 
upon. A whole bird of paradise, or part 
of the tail of an ostrich stuck upon a 
lady’s head does not impart to her dress 
the lightness and beauty of a complete 
set of plumage such as any bird, even a poor 
linnet in Seven Dials, has for everyday wear. 
Then how amazingly fit are the bird’s clothes 
for the bird’s occupation ! The direction of 
every feather is calculated in birds of swift 
passage to assist and expedite their flight ; 
and, in birds that fly stealthily by night, to 
make their movements noiseless. 

“ But I am sure my eyes are better than a 
sparrow’s ! ” Are you quite sure, young lady 
— who would be proud to have , your eyes 
likened to those of the gazelle — that your eyes 
are as good even as a vulture’s? Some 
hunters in Bengal killed a large wild boar, 
and left it outside their tent. An hour after- 
wards, the sky was blue and cloudless, only a 
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minute speck in one quarter fixed their atten- 
tion. It became larger, and ]:roved to be a vul- 
ture flying in a straight line out of the far 
he/ivens towards their wild boar. In lesstlian 
an hour seventy vultures Inid thus flown in 
stniight lines from all quarters of the sky. 
Again, — Aleppo is so placed that it may be 
seen from a great distance. Stand after din- 
ner on the terrace roof of a house at Aleppo, 
and make gestures with your hand, as if you 
were scattering crumbs. Flocks of birds will 
dart to your feet out of a sky in which, just 
before, perhaps not one was visible. From 
the upper regions of the air they keep a 
look-out on the flesh-pots of the Syrians. 
The bird that is so far-sighted is near-sighted 
too ; it discriminates jiiorsels, and sees accu- 
rately what it should pick up, between its 
eyes and the point of its beak ; for it must 
adjust its eye, and does so readily, even to 
that short tlistaiice. The bird ton has a sur- 
prising quickness of sight. When flying at 
the pace of an express train under shelter of; 
a forest, it will steer its way among the : 
boughs, and never once suffer collision, after ! 
our express-train fashion. So quick-sighted, | 
short-sighted, and far-sighted arc birds.* 
Now, 1 liavo observed you when among un- 
feathered songsters at the ()[)era, looking 
from your box at Signor Lablache — who is 
not the smallest crumb in nature — through a 
powerful pair of glasses to the aid of your 
eyes. Properly to admire your lovely face, 

I have myself used a little ttdescope when 
you shone Jis a star from the grand tier. 

You will rely tlien upon your ears, your 
power of enjoying music ; but that power does 
not reside in your ears. It belongs to your 
spiritual nature, to your intellecttial and 
moral part, wherein alone you are above the 
birds, and beasts, and fishes. Take away 
lho.se, and you will find youi*self possessed of 
inferior senses and inferior physical powei's. 
Whoever among us is less than man is less 
than V^east. The broken vase does not 
become a jug, but something more useless 
and wortliless ; and it is most iinjnst to the' 
lower animals to say of a man with his brains 
and heart chipped off, that he has sunk down 
to the level of a brute. 

DEVIL WORSHIPPERS. 

A QRiM title enough, and appropriate to 
many not formally nmked under its heading ; 
but in the present instance meaning nothing 
more formidable than the Yezidis of Meso- 
potamia, the worshippers of the Melek Taous, 
or Brazen Peacock y a peaceful, and, of late, 
much persecuted sect of Mohammedans, 
whose name seoxna to be the only diabolical 
thing about them. Their sufferings arose 
from a matter of conscientiousness against 
citizeniibip, and began in this wise: — 

In eighteen hundred and forty-seven, the 

See Number 231 of Houeehold Words, page 81. 


Yezidis were, for the first time, included in the 
Turkish military conscription. Until then, 
they had never been made nizam, or disciplined 
soldiers, on the ground of their religion and 
peculiar observances. For instance, tlic 
Yezid is forbidden by his ecclesiastical laws 
to wear blue; and blue makes part of the 
Turkish uniform. The Yezid is polluted if he 
bathes with a Mussulman, anci the Turkinh 
soldiers are obliged to bathe weekly, in a body. 
Many articles of food served out to the 
Turkish army are unlawful to the Yezid ; and 
various other differences preserved them frf»m 
military service, until, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, they and other out-lying sects, 
were placed on an equality of hardship with 
the orthodox. The Yezidis resisted be i unforced 
1 into the army. The virtue that lay in long 
I white shirts buttoned to the throat, in white 
clo.aks, white trousers, and black turVnns ; the 
I sin of blue shirts and open throats, and the tcr- 
I rible Fez cap ; were of far greater consequence 
than oViedience to authority, or the sharing 
of national burdens. The poor devil- wor- 
shipper remained true to his faith, if rebel- 
lious to his sovereign ; but the Turkish re- 
cruiting officers carried off or slew the unfor- 
tunate zealots, with whose zeal they did not 
symp.athii5e. In the midst of the oppression and 
tyranny that fell upon them — men and women 
tortured, young girls carried off to the Moslem 
harems, and cluldren sold into bondage — 
Cawal Yusuf, the head of their preachers, was 
chosen, with others, as a deputation to Con- 
stantinople; and, chiefly through the British 
amb;is.sador’s intercession, procured a% fir- 
man, which secured tlie uninterrupted 
enjoyment of all Yezid religious peculiarities 
I whatsoever. Cawal Yusuf and his party 
j rode back to their mountain home with these 
[glad tidings; passing through a country, so 
I heautiful that it might have been the ancient 
Eden, till they c;une to the Yezid village of 
Hainki, where the preacher was received as a 
saint risen from the dead. Men, women, 
and children pressed round him, kissing his 
hands and face with tears of joy, and all 
bles-sing and praising him — man of God that 
he was among them ! 

This simple-hearted, gentle-judging, Cawal 
Yusuf was a very different kind of man to 
Sheikh Jindi, their peeshamaz, or prayer- 
leader — au Eastern John Knox — a tall, grave, 
and stern man, never seen to smile — to whom 
indeed a jest would have been profanity, and 
laughter sinful. His eyes burnt like lire 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows, aud his 
face, brown in tint, was sternly regular in 
outline. In all manner and appearance he 
was the very man most fitted to be ilie 
prayer-leader to a sect of devil-woi'shippers, 
had that sect been what the name implies — 
defiant of good, instead of timidly propitious 
of evil. Yet the Yezidis loved this man ; for 
they are exceedingly affectionate to their 
chiefs and teachers, and Cawal Yusuf and 
Sheikh Jinda were both almost sacred to 
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them. How affectionate they are, the follow- stifling heat. On the tliird day, the bridegroom 
ing anecdote will show. In a foray made by is sought for earl}' in tlie morning, and led 
KerXtli Oglie Mohammed Pasha against from house to house to receive the presents 
them, he seized, as he believed, Sheikh Nasr, of his friends. Then, placed in a circle of 
the Yezid high-priest. But Nasr escaped, dancers, the guests and bystanders wet small 
and his second in spiritual command took his coins and stldt them on his forehead as they 

? lace — the substitution undiscovered by the pass. The money is caught in a handker- 
urks. This brave fellow lx)re patiently his chief, which two of his groomsmen hold 
tortures and imprisonment ; and was at under his cliin. And thus ends the bride’s 
length bought off by Mr. Bassam, who ad- purgatory of darkness and suffocation ; and 
vanced a considerable sum of money, which the guests disperse to their own homes, the 
the inhabitants of a certain district were to songs aU sung, the masheals all burnt out ; 


refund out of the produce of their fields. Not 
many English congregations would so mulct 
themselves, and not many bishops’ chaplains ' 
would sacrifice their own life and liberty to the 
release or salvation of their clerical superiors. 
Yet the Mohammedans hold the Yezidis as 
worse than all other infidels, because they are | 
not “ masters of a book,” as the Jews, Chris- 
tians, Hindoos, and even the Chinese. Their 
oaths are disbelieved, for, without a Book, 
who can have a right idea of truth I And, as 
the extinguishers of lights,” they are said to 
hold midnight orgies of uni>aralleled excess. 
Yet we Lave seen that, even without that re- 
ligious necessity, the ptX)r Yezid knows a little 
ot mdrality and self-sacrifice, nevertheless. 

In this journey lionieward, Cawal Yusuf 
was joined by our enterprising countryman, 
Mr. Layard ; who seems to have been re- 
ceived with equal honours to the preacher 
himself. Among other marks of attention, 
they wished him to stand gcxlfather to a child 
born the night of his arrival in the harem of 
the young chief, Hasseiii Bey. Mr. Layard, 
not quite relishing the notion of being god- ^ 
father to a devli-wq^hippiiig baby, com- j 
promised the matter, Und gave liim his name 
without standing sponsor foi- his creed. This | 
young Ha.ssein Bey — one of the handsomest 
youths to be seen in a long summer’s day — is 
a very ideal of an Eastern chief, in bis way as 
fascinating as Sathem the Bedouin. His 
mother had preserved him among the moun- 
tains, after the slaughter of his fattier by the 
Koords. He, Hassein Bey, or the chief, and 
the priests, never shave, nor marry out of 
their own order. 


and the money all spent. 

The Yezid girls dress with great elegance ; 
generally in a white shirt and drawers, over 
wliich they wear coloured zabouna, or long 
silk dresses, open in the front and confined 
round the waist with a girdle, embroidered, 
so to speak, with silver pins. Over this a 
kind of apron, of grey or yellow check, is tidl 
to one shoulder, and falls in front of the gay 
silk robe. They wear flowers in their hair ; 
and black turbans, wreathed with a single 
sprig of myrtle, or skull-caps, covered with 
gold and silver money ; and strings of coins, 
and beads, and old Assyrian relics round their 
throats. The married women wear oidy 
white ; their heads and necks covered with 
white kerchiefs. The girls keep their necks 
bare. 

From marriage to death, though a long, is 
a natural step ; only there is not so much 
excitement at the last as at the first. When 
a Yezid dies, his wife comes out to meet tlie 
I mourners, surrounded by her female friends, 
and carr}dng the sword or shiehl of her hns- 
; band in one hand, and in the other long locks 
of her own hair. Her head is smeared with 
clay, and dust is thrown uj)on it, just as was 
done in old Egypt and Assyria many thousand 
years ago. Tlio corpse is washed in running 
water, and buried in the presence of a cawal, 
or priest — the face turned to the north star ; 
for there are strange snatches of an extinct 
faith in this peculiar sect ; and mystic reve- 
rences betray a far-ojf time, when w(u*shifi 
for the heavenly bodies and for fire formed 
the religion of the then wisest of tlie 
world. 


By the way, a Yezid i marriage is no 
trifling matter: at least for the unhappy 
bride, who, half-smothered beneath a thick 
veil that envelopes her from head to fix)t, is 
kept behind a dark curtain for three long 
mortal days. In the court-yard below are 
dancers, story-tellers, musicians, men playing 
at their games, women shouting the tahklu 
and clapping their hands ; tbe bright sunshine 
over all in the day, and at night tlie masheals 
— large bundles of flaming rags, saturated 
with bitumen, crammed into iron baskets 
raised on long poles — Cfksting floods of rich red 
light on the scene. Arabs, stripped to the 
waist, shout their war-cries ; girls in gay silk 
robes, and matrons all in white, add their 
share to the excitement ; but the veiled bride 
must sit out her three days in darkness and in 


As Yusuf and his party, bearing the impe- 
rial firman, passed from village to village, 
their way became like a triumphal procession. 
Youths dressed in their gayestrobes, all witli 
flowers or leaves in their turbans ; fakirs, in 
dark coarse dresses and red and black tur- 
bans — one with a chain round his neck, in 
token that he had renounced the world and 
all its pomps and vanities j women and chil- 
dren carrying green boughs, and holding jars 
of fresh water and bowls of sour milk ; a 
bishop and priests ; a chief, armed to 
the teeth, and wearing a figured Indian 
silk robe, with a cloak of precious fur — his 
Arab mare beautifully decorated ; a Persian 
dervish, clothed in the fawn-coloured gazelle 
skin, and wearing a conical red cap edged 
with fur, and braided black with sentences 
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from the Koran, or invocations to his | atron 
Ali ; horsemen galloping to and fro ; footmen 
dischai'ging their firearms — musicians ; and 
women shouting their peculiar cry ; — these 
were the accompaniments that surrounded 
the Preacher and the Frank as^ they jour- 
neyed tlj rough the villages and settle- 
men ts- 

Christians are scattered about among the 
devil-worsliipping congregations, in perfect 
hai'inony with each other, as fellow-suflerers 
for the cause of religion. Tlie Christian 
bishops do not live in a very bishoplike style. 
One old mim and his two priests were found 
in a low, damp, dirty room, with its one soli- 
tary window plastered up with oiled paper ; a 
cjirpet, in shreds and mgs, lay on the rotten 
floor for the bed ; sandy bread, coarse and 
hard, sour curds, mangy meat, and beans, 
were the jubilee diet — and not too much even 
then ! — and an old woman, like tlie hag of a 
fairy tale, was the complement of the prehitic 
establishment. Here was primitive {K)verty 
with a vengeance, if not primitive purity — 
the social simplicity, if not the religious 
subtlety, of the early Christiana. Yet, with 
all its poverty, our Armenian establishment 
may not be unfavourably coutrasted with the 
splendour of more civilised episcopates, wliere, 
perhaps, the glare of the world Inis some- 
times put out the light of the Gospel 

Cue day the party came upou a group of 
girls, and an olct Kurd, baking bread at the’ 
entnuice of a village. The travellers were 
hungry, and thought they might break their 
fiist tolerably well here, and better tlian with 
the fiery raki, the glass of spirits everywhere 
presented. “ Have you auy bread they 
asked. “ No, by the Prophef !” — “ Any butter- 
milk ? ” No, by my faith “ Any fruit V' 
No, by Alhih ! ” — the trees were laden 
down wdth fruit of the most delicious 
kind. The old man then took up the 
queries. “ Wlieuce do you come ? ” “ From 
afai.”--^“What is your business ? ” “What 
God commands.” — “Whither are you goiug ?” 
“ As God wills.” With which answer the 
Kurd was perfectly satisfied ; and so gave 
them a bowl of curds, a basket filled up 
with the finest fioiit, and fresh baked 
bread. 

At on© of ilie villages a good story was told. 
The Pasha went to Baaaheikhah. On the 
morning after his arrival the Paslia angrily 
com[>lained that the braying of the donkeys 
in the village had disturbed his night’s rest. 
The donkeys were incoutiuently banished. 
The next morning the Pasha complained yet 
more angrily of the crowing of cocks. The 
cocks were slaughtered by the troops. Some 
hope now of a good night’s rest. But the 
third morning the Pasha swore many a round 
oath against the infant population of Baa- 
sheikhiui ; and to prevent their cries from 
again piercing the pashalic ears, the children 
attd their mothers were locked up in cellars. 
Mt the fourth morning waa dedicated to the 


sparrows. The sparrows had chirped and 
kept the Pasha awake ; so the sparrows were 
shot and the Pasha was soothed. The fifth 
morning was terrible. Death to the flies ! 
for they had buatzed about the Pasha's nose. 
Then the Kiayah, who, as chief of the vilUge, 
had carried out the governor's comnianas, 
touching the beasts, birds, and babies, now 
threw himself at the Pasha’s feet. “ Your 
highness,” he said, “ has seen that all the 
animals here — praise be to God ! — obey our 
lord the sultan ; the infidel flies alone are re- 
bellious. I am a man of low degree and small 
power, and can do nothing agaiust them ; it 
now behoves a great vizir like your highness 
to enforce the commands of our lord and 
master.” The Pasha relished the joke, for- 
gave the flies, and left the village. Wliich 
was just what all the inhabitants of Baashiek- 
hah wished. 

The Yezidi religion is not so dreadful in 
substance as it is in title. Their Melek 
Tuous — the Bnizeii Peacock is the sym- 
bol of the Evil Principle, which the Ye- 
zidis seek rather to propitiate than honour 
with a special worship. King peacock is 
the rude image of a bird on the top of a brass 
or copper stand, somewhat like a candlestick. 
It is rather more like a Hindoo or Persian idol 
than a cock or peacock ; but it serves as an 
emblem as well as anything else. They say 
that the Melek Taous lias never fallen into 
the hands of the Mussulmans, and that it is 
protected by a special providence, which has 
preserved it to its votaries in spite of all the 
dangers to which it has been exposed. If 
this glory of his faith were to depart, the 
poor Yezid would feel himself in woi*se plight 
than if obliged to wear a blue shirt, or to 
eat a T\irkish mess. The symbolic presence 
of Satan withdrawn, what further hoj^e could 
there be of his protection and goodwill ] — and 
his protection and goodwill are grave mattei-s 
to the Yezidis. Tiiey believe that the Devil 
I was, and is still, the chief of the angels ; but 
that he is now suffering punishment for his 
rebellion to the Eternal will. Yet he will be 
restored to his former honours in the end, 
and then he will reward, as now he has power 
to torment. He must therefore be conciliated, 
they say, that hereafter he may remember 
those who paid him honour, and did not turn 
their laces away from him in the day of his 
disgrace. There is something touching in 
this, and of kindness to the fallen ; almost 
equal in simplicity to the Scottish preacher’s 
prayer for the “ puir de’il,” when he prayed 
— but, gude Lord, diima let him fa’ in 1 ” 
when held over the bottomless pit for an 
eternity of punishment. 

The Kurds have been sad enemies to the 
peaceful devil-worshippers. The Kurds are 
rich ; their tents are large and luxurious, 
divided into many compartments by means 
of cane or reeds prettily worked, bound 
together with different coloured threads, and 
covered with gay carpels. The Kurdish 
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carpets are the most celebrated in Turkey, lighted, men and women wandered into the 
I Theifv clothes are heavily embroidered with forest, carrying lighted masheals in their 
gold and silver — the colours geiieraly deep hands ; the red light tossed high about, and 
red, and bright yellow, and black, in stripes ; every now and then was lost among the trees, 
they tinge their eyelids with kohl, and live then glimmering out through the leaves and 
well and luxuriously. The girls of the Malli across the black branches, producing a magi- 
tribe are considered the most beautiful of the cal effect ; lamps hung round tlie white walls 
Kurdish women, and are greatly sought after of the temple, the priests and elders sitting in 
— a hundred pounds, or twenty purses, being the full blaze, witli the women of their own 
often given for them. They are tattooed by order, grouped about ; the voices of men and 
Arab women, who wander from tent to tent women came up, soft and sweet, from the 
for that purpose, and who work with gun- valley, and laiigiiter and happy childish joy 
. powder and indigo. The operation is i>er- mingled with them ; when suddenly all was 
lormed at the age of six or seven, and an still — and then a chant, wild, solemn, and 
elaborate j)atteiii gains perhaps an extra majestic, swelled on the air, and soft tones ot 
purse in the matrimonial market. The w'omen the flutes and the clash of symbols and of the 
show their faces, and eat with the men. Well, tjimboarines blending with the voices. This 
these Kurds have been mortal enemies of the sung, sweet and low, like a cathe<lriil chant, 
Yezidis ; have razed more valleys, slain more continued for about an hour, and then gradu- 
men, and captured more women, than even ally changed into a lively air, the musical 
the Turks themselves, and are dreaded and instruments louder and quicker as the liar- 
hated in consequence. Because of the oppres- mony became merrier and tlie voices swifter, 
sions committed and the dangers in which All soon grew into a mere Babel of sounds, 
the Yezidis had lived, their great festival — The tami>ouriues rung quick and hard, the 
the pilgrimage to the tomb of Sheikh Adi — clash of tlic symbols, and the wild pourings 
had been greatly neglected of late years ; but, forth of the flutes, increjised both in measure 
in the year when Layard was witli them, it and in energy ; the musicians gave way to 
was exceedingly well-attended. To this pil- an excitement that was almost madness ; 
grimnge the tribes all flocked. The clean they flung their instruments frantically in 
white houses of the Yezidi valleys — many the air, and shrieked, rather than sung, 
standing in their own little gardens, with a and writhed, and strained, and threw them- 
stream of running water passing througli — selves into all strange, mad contortions, until 
emptied themselves of their inmates ; all both players and singers fell exhausted to- 
pressiug onward to the valley of the tomb of the ground. And then a yell, that seemed to 
the Sheikh Adi. Every person bathed and pierce the very heaven above, from every tree, 
put on clean clothes before entering the and stone, and grassy plot, and from the 
valley — the men washing in one part of the banks of the rippling stream — a fearful shriek 
stream and the women lu another — but, un- that burst like the scream of tortured spirits 
conscious of evil, bathing in the midst of the let loose ; and then a silence, dumb as death, 
tribe. came upon them all ; and then the cheerful 

As soon as the pilgrims saw the sacred voices of men and women chatting merrily 
tomb, each man fired his matchlock and set beneath the trees, or in the woods, or on the 
up his war-cry ; the women clapped their lawns, lasting until the morning. In the 
hands and shouted too ; the children mingled morning the pilgrims slept until tlie noonday ; 
their shrill voices in the cries. Almost and, in the evening again, when about seven 
every one was clothed in white, and wore thousand pilgrims were tlien assembled, the 
flowei’s and leaves in their hair or turbans, solemn chant falling gradually into the rapid 
The beauty of the women, the varied dresses melody, and melody becoming temporary 
and countenances of the different tribes as madness, was again renewed. But erapbatic 
theywound down the sacred valley, the gaiety of testimony is borne to the fact that, though 
the people, and the softness of the scenery, roused to the state of wild excitement, not 
made up a prospect perliaps unrivalled in an act, or word, or gesture, was attempted, 
the whole world — all was so gay, and bright, that the most acrimulous purist could have 
and innocent. The child-like enthusiasm of condemned. Yet, from this ceremony in the 
the pilgrims was equalled only by their pilgrimage to the sacred valley, the Yezidis 
child-like innocence and gaiety, and it was have been called the Extinguisliers of Lights, 
well worth the journey from Mosul to wit- and are believed to enact a scene of profanity 
j ness only their delight. Sheep were slain and vice equalled only by the traditions of 
and distributed to the poor ; members of a extinct orgies. 

herd of white oxen penned near the temple Devil-w^orshippers as they are, the poor 
shared the same fate ; bread was baked, Yezidis are not to be despised. They are no 
dried figs and raisins strung in grotesque worse than their neigliboui's, except in 
figures, fresh fruit and sour curds formed the their given name. Ah ! not only witli the 
food of most ; and then night drooped over Yezidis, but with all men, perfect knowleclge 
the valley, teeming with its mighty congre- would cast out hatred, and coiidemnatiun 
gation of near five thousand souls. As the would die if understanding and symi>atliy 
darkness deepened, torches and lii es were were born in the hearts of men. Not even a 
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Devil-worshipper is to be hated ; and did 
Saint Augustine pray daily for the ulti- 
mate salvation of the devil himself ? 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

Air, yot, though all the world forsako, 

Though fortune clip my wings, 

I will not ci*amp my lieart, ncir take 
Half- views of men and things. 
iK^it Whig and Tory stir their Wood ; 

There must be stormy weather ; 

But for Home true result of good 
All parties work together. 

V Teknyson. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

“Edith !” said Margaret, gently, “Edith !” 
jis Margaret half suspected, Edith had 
fallen asleep. She lay curled up on the sofa 
ill the back drawing-room in Harley Street, 
looking very lovely in hor white muslin and 
blue ribbons. If Titaiiia had ever been 
dre.ssed in white muslin and blue ribbons, and 
fallen asleep on a crimson damask sofa in a 
back drawing-room, Edith might have been 
taken for her. Margaret was struck afresh 
by her cousin’s beauty. They had grown iin 
together from childhood, and all along Edith 
had been remarked upon by every one, except 
Margaret, for her prettiness ; hut Margaret 
had never thouglit about it until the last few 
days, when the prospect of soon losing her 
companion seemed to give force to every 
sweet quality and charm which Edith 
possessed. They had been talking about 
wedding-dresses, and wedding ceremonies; and 
Captain Lennox, and what he had told Edith 
about her future life at Corfu, where his 
regiment w'as stationed ; and the difficulty of 
keeping a piano in good tune (a difficulty 
which Edith seemed to consider as one of the 
most formidable that could befall her in her 
married life), and what gowns she should 
want in the visits to Scotland, which would 
immediately succeed her marriage ; but tlie 
whispered tone had iatterl)* become more 
drowsy ; and Margaret, after a pause of a few 
minutes, found, as she fancied, that, in spite 
of the buzz in the next room, Edith nad 
rolled herself into a soft ball of muslin and 
ribbon and silken curls, and gone off into* a 
peaceful little afterHlinner nap. 

Margaret had been on the point of telling 
her cousin of some of the plans and visions 
which she entertained as to her future life in 
the country parsonage, where her father and 
mother lived ; and \^iere her bright holidays 
had always been passed, though for the last 
ten years her aunt Shaw’s house had been 
considered as her home. But in default of a 
listener, she had to brood over the change in 
her life silently ns heretofore. It was a happy 
brooding, although tinged with regret at being 
separated for an indefinite time from her 
gentle aunt and dear cousin. As she thought 
of the delight of tilling the important post of 
only daughter in Helstone parsonage, pieces 


of the conversation out of the next room came 
upon her ears. ^Her aunt Shaw was talking 
to the five or six ladies who had been dining 
there, and whose husbands were still in the 
dining-room. They were the familiar ac- 
quaintances of the house ; neighbours whom 
Sirs. Shaw called friends, because she hap- 
pened to dine with them more frequently 
than with any other people, and because if 
she or Edith wanted anything from them, or 
they from her, they did not scruple to make a 
call at each other’s houses before luncheon. 
These ladies and their husbands were invited 
in their capacity of friends to eat a farewell 
dinner in honour of E<iith’8 approaching mar- 
riage. Edith had rather objected to this 
arrangement, for Captain Lennox was ex- 
pected to arrive by a late train this very 
evening ; but, although she was a spoilt 
child, she was too careless and idle to have a 
very strong will of her own, and gave way 
when she found that her mother had abso- 
lutely ordered those extra delicacies of tho 
season which are alwnys supposed to be 
efficacious against immoderate grief at fare- 
well dinners. She contented herself by lean- 
ing back in her cluiir, merely playing with 
the food on her plate, and looking grave and 
absent ; while all around her were enjoying 
the mots of Mr. Grey, the gentleman who 
always took the bottom of the table at Mrs. 
Shaw’s dinner parties, and asked Edith to 
give them some music in the drawing-room. 
Mr. Grey was particularly agi’eeable over this 
farewell dinner, and the gentlemen staid 
down stairs longer than usual. It was very 
well they did — to judge from the fragments 
of conversation which Margaret overheard. 

“I suffered too much myself; not that I 
was not extremely happy with the poor dear 
General, — but still disparity of age is a draw- 
back ; one that I was resolved Edith should 
not have to encounter. Of course, without 
iiny maternal partiality, I foresaw that tho 
dear child was likely to marry early ; indeed, 
I had often said tliat I was sure she would bo 
married before she was nineteen. I had quit© 
a prophetic feeling when Captain Lennox 
and here the voice dropped into a whisper, 
but Margaret could easily supply the blank. 
The course of true love in Edith’s case had 
run remarkably smooth. Mrs. Shaw had 
given way to the presentiment, as she ex- 
pressed it ; and had leather urged on the 
marriage, although it was below tlie expecta- 
tions which many of Edith’s acquaintances 
had formed for her, a young and pretty 
heiress. But Mrs, Shaw said that her only 
child should marry for love, — and sighed 
emphatically, as if love had not been her 
motive for marrying the General. Mrs* 
Shaw enjoyed the romance of the present 
engagement rather more than her daughter. 
Not but that Edith was very thoroughly and 
properly in love ; still she would certainly 
nave preferred a good house in Belgravia, to 
all the pioturesqueness of the life which 
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Captain Lennox described at Corfu. The 
very parts which made M argaret glow as she 
listened, Edith pretended to Silver and 
shudder at ; pai-tly fc»r the pleasure she had in 
being coaxed out of her dislike by her fond 
lover, and partly because anything of a gipsy 
or make-shift life was really distasteful to 
her.* Yet had any one come with a fine house 
and a fine estate, and a title to boot, Edith 
would still have clung to Captain ^nuox 
while the temptation lasted ; when it was 
over, it is possible she might have had little 
qualms of ill-concealed regret that Captain 
Lennox could not have united in his person 
everything that was desirable. In this she 
was but her mother’s child ; who, after 
delil)erately marrying General Shaw with no 
warmer feeling than respect for his character 
and establishment, was constantly, though 
quietly, bemoaning her hard lot in being 
united to one whom she could not love. 

“ I have spai’ed no expense in lier trous- 
seau,” were the next words Margaret heard. 

She has all the beautiful Indian shawls and 
scarfs the General gave to me, but which 1 1 
shall never wear again.” 

“ She is a lucky girl,” implied another voice, 
which Margaret knew to be that of Mrs. 
Gibson, a lady who was taking a double 
interest in the conversation, from the fact of 
one of her daughters having been married 
within the last few weeks. “ Helen had set 
her heart upon an Indian sliawl, but really 
when I found what an extravagant price was 
asked, I was obliged to refuse her. She will 
be quite envious when she hears of Edith 
having Indian shawls. What kind are they ? 
Delhi 1 with the lovely little borders ? ” 

Margaret heard her aunt’s voice again, but 
this time it was as if she had raised herself up 
from her half-recumbent position, and were , 
looking into the more dimly lighted back 
drawing-room. “ Editb ! Edith ! ” cried she ; ' 
and then she sank back as if wearied by the 
exertion. Margaret stepped forward. 

“ Edith is asleep, Aunt Shaw. Is it any- 
thing I can do 1” 

All the ladies said “Poor child !” on re- 
ceiving this distressing intelligence about 
Edith ; and the minute lap-dog in Mrs. 
I^aw’s arms began to bark, as if excited by 
the burst of pity. 

“ Hush, Tiny 1 you naughty little girl ! you 
will waken your mistress. It was only to ask 
Edith if fine would tell Newton to bring 
down her shawls : perhaps you would go, 
Margaret dear ?” 

Margai'Ot went up into the old nursery at 
the very top of the house, where Newton was 
busy getting up some laces which were re- 

? [uired for the wedding. While Newton went 
not without a muttered grumbling) to undo 
the shawls, which ha^i already been exhibited 
four or five times that day, Margaret looked 
round upon the nursery ; the first room in 
that house with which she had become fami- 
liar nine years ago, when she was brought. 


all untamed from the forest, to share the 
home, the })lay, and the lessons of her couiin 
Edith. She remembered tlie dai'k, dim look 
of the London nursery, presided over by an 
austere and ceremonious nurse, who was ter- 
ribly particular about clean hands and torn 
frocks. She recoil ecteii the first tea up 
there — separate from her father and aunt, 
who were dining somewhere down below an 
infinite depth of stairs ; for unless she were 
up in the sky (the child thought), they must 
be deep down in the bowels of the earth. 
At home — before she came to live in Harley 
Street — her mother’s dressing-room had been 
lier nursery ; and, as they kept early hours 
in the country parsonage, Margaret had 
always had her meals with her father and 
mother. Oh ! well did the tall, stately girl 
of eighteen remember the tears shed with 
such wild passion of grief by the little girl 
of nine, as she hid her face under the bed- 
clothes, in that first night ; and how she was 
bidden not to cry by the nurae, because it 
would disturb Miss Edith ; and how she had 
cried as bitterly, but moi‘e quietly, till her 
newly-seen grand pretty aunt had come softly 
upstairs with Mr. Hale to show him bis little 
sleeping daughter. Then the little Margaret 
had hushed her solis, and tried to lie quiet as 
if asleep, for fear of making her father un- 
happy by her grief, which she dared not ex- 
press before her aunt, and which she rather 
thought it was wrong to feel at all after the 
long hoping, and planning, and contriving 
they had gone through at liome, before her 
; wardi'obe could be arranged so as to suit her 
! grander circumstances, and before papa could 
! leave hia parish to come up to London, even 
for a few days. 

I Now she had got to love the old nui'sery, 
though it was but a dismantled place ; and she 
looked all round, with a kind of cat-like re- 
gret, at the idea of leaving it for ever in three 
I days. 

“ Ah Newton !” said she, “ I think we 
shall all be sorry to leave this dear old 
room.” 

“ Indeed, miss, I shan’t, for one. My eyes 
are not so good as they were, and tlui light 
here is so bad that I can’t see to mend laces 
except just at the window, where there’s 
always a shocking draught— enough to give 
one one’s death of cold.” 

“ Well, I dare say you will have both good 
light and plenty of warmth at Naples, You 
must keep as much of your darning as you 
can till then. Thank you, Newton, 1 can 
take them down — ^you’re busy.” 

So Margaret went down laden with shawls, 
and snulfing up their spicy Eastern smell. 
Her aunt asked her to stand as a sort of lay 
figure on which to display them, as Edith 
was still asleep. No one thought about it ; but 
Margaret’s taU, finely- made figure, in the black 
silk dress which she was wearing as mourning 
for some distant relative of her father’s, set 
off the long beautiful folds of the gorgeous 
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slmwls that would have half-smotLered " Well, I suppose you are all in the depths 
Edith. Miirgaret stood right under the of business— -ladies’ business, I mean. Very 
chandelier, quite silent and passive, while her different to my business, which is real true 
aunt adjusted the draperies. Occasionally, ! law business. Playing with shawls is very 
as she was turned round, she caught “ different work to drawing up settlements.” 
glimjMse of herself in the mirror over Ah, I knew how you would be amused to 
the chimney-piece, and smiled at her own find us all so occupied in admiring finery. But 
appearance there — the famirnur features really Indian shawls are very perfect things 
in the unusual garb of ‘a princess. She of their kind.’* 

touched the sliawls gently as they hung ^ ‘‘I have no doubt they are. Their prices 

around her, and took a pleasure in their soft [are very perfect, too. Nothing wanting.” 
feel and theii* brilliant colours, and rather The gentlemen came dropping in one by 
liked to be dressed in such splendour — en- one, and the buzz and noise deepened in tone, 
joying it much as a child would do, with a | This is your last dinner-ptu-ty, is it not ? 
quiet pleased smile on her lips. Just then j There are no more before Thursday? ” 
the (looj- opened, and Mr. Henry Lennox was No. I think after this evening we shall 
suddenly announced. Some ot* tlie ladies feel at rest, which I am sure I have not done 
started back, as if half-ashamed of their 'for many weeks; at least, that kind of rest 
feminine interest in dress. Mrs. Shaw held when the hands have nothing more to do, and 
out her luind to the new-comer ; Margaret ; all the arrangements are complete for an 
stood perfectly still, thinking she might be yet ; event which must occupy ones head and 
wanted as a sort of block for tlie shawls; but , heart. I shall be glad to have time to think, 
looking at Mr. Lennox with a bright, amused , and I am sure Edith will.” 
face, as if sure of his sympathy in her sense J I am not so sure about her ; but I can 
of the ludierousness at being thus surprised, fancy that you will. ‘Whenever I have seen 
He»- aunt was so much absorbed in asking you lately, you have been carried away by a 
Mr. Henry Lennox— wlio had not been able to | whirlwind of 8r)me Other person s making.” 
come to d’mner— all sorts of quesiionsabout his ‘‘ Y es,” said Margaret, rather sadly, remem- 

brother the bridegroom, his sister tlie brides- bering the never-ending commotion about 
maid (coming with the Captain from Scot- ' trifles that had been going on for more than 
hual for the occasion), and various other ; a month piist ; “ I wonder if a maiTiage must 
members of the Leiiuox family, that Mar- | always be preceded by wliat you call a whirl- 
garet saw that she was no mor e wanted as ; wind, or whether in some cases there might 
sliawl-bearer, and devoted lierself to the ; not mtber be a calm and peaceful time just 
amusement of the other visitors, whom . before it.” 

her aunt hml for the moment forgotten, j “Cinderella’s godmother ordering the 
Almost iinmtHliately, Edith came in from ^ trousseau, the wedding-breakfast, writing 
the back drawing - room, winking and ; the notes of invitation, for instance,” said 
bliidving her eyes at the stronger light, Mr. Lennox, laughing. 

shaking back her slightly-riilflod curls, “But are all these quite necessary trou- 
and altogether looking like the Sleeping bies ? ” asked Margaret, looking up straight 
Beauty just startled from her dreams. Even at him for an answ'er. A sense of iucfescribaDle 
in her slumber she had instinctively felt that wearineas of all the arrangements for a 
a Lennox was worth rousing hei-self for ; and j pretty eflV.ct, in which Edith had been busied 
she ha4 a multitude of questions to ask about as supreme authority for the last six weeks, 
deal* Janet, the future, unseen sister-in-law, oppreased her just now ; and she really 
for whom she professed so much affection, that wanted some one to help her to a few plea- 
if Margaret had not been very proud sant, quiet ideas connected with a matTiage. 
she might have almost felt jealous of “ Oh, of cour^” he replied, with a change 
the mushroom rival. As Margaret sank to gravity in his tone. “ There are forms 
rather more into the background on her ana ceremonies to be gone through, not so 
aunt’s joining the convei'sation, she saw much to satisfy oneself, as to stop Hie world’s 
Henry liennox directing his looks towards a mouth, without which stopjmge there would 
vacant seat near her ; and she knew' perfectly be very little satisfaction in life. But how 
well that aa soon as Edith released him would you have a wedding arranged ? ” 
from her questioning, be would take posses- “ Oh, I have never thought mu^ about it j 
eion of that chair. She had not been quite only I should like it to be a very fine sum- 
sure, from her aunt’s rather confused account iner morning ; and I should like to walk to 
of his engagements, whether he would come church tlirough the shade of trees ; and not to 
that night ; it was almost a surprise to see have so many bridesmaids^ and no wedding- 
him ; and now she was sure of a pleasant breakfast. I dai'e say 1 am resolving against 
evening. He liked and disliked pretty nearly the very things that have given me the most 
the same things that she did. Margaret’s trouble just now.” 

face was lightened up into an honest, open “No, I don’t think you are. The idea of 
brightness. By-and-by he came. She re- stately simplicity accords well with your 
wived him wifli a smile which had not a character.” 

tinge of shyness or self-consciousiiess in it Margaret did not quite like this speech; 
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she winced away from it more, from remem- 
bering former occasions on which he had 
tried to lead her into a discussion (in which 
he took the complimentary part) aoout her 
pwn character and ways of going on. She 
cut hia speech rather short by saying: 

“ It is natural for me to think of Helstone 
church, and the walk to it, rather than of 
driving up to a London church in the middle 
of a paved street.” 

“ Tell mej^out Helstone. You have never 
described iFiX) me. I should like to have 
some idea of the place you will be living in, 

. when ninety-six Harley Street will be looking 
dingy and dirty, and dull, and shut up. Is 
Helstone a village, or a town, in the first 
place ? ” 

“ Oh, only a hamlet ; I don’t think I could 
call it a village at all. There is the church 
and a few houses near it on the green — 
cottages, rather — with roses growing ^1 over 
them.” 

‘*And flowering all the year round, espe- 
cially at Christmas — make your picture com- 
plete,” said he. 

“No,” replied Margaret, somewhat an- 
noyed, “ I am not making a picture. I am 
trying to describe Helstone as it really is. 
You should not have said that.” 

“I ap .penitent,” he answered. “Only it 
really sounded like a village in a tale rather 
than in real life.” 

“ And so it is,” replied Margaret, eagerly. 
“ All the other places in England that I liave 
seen seem so hard and prosaic-looking, after 
the New Forest. Helstone is like a village in 
a poem — in one of Tennyson’s poems. But I 
won’t try and describe it any more. You 
would only laugh at me if I told you what I 
think of it — what it really is.” 

“ Indeed I would not. But I see you are 
going to be very resolved. Well, then, tell 
me that which I should like still better to 
know : what the parsonage is like.” 

“Oh, I can’t describe my home. It is 
home, and I can’t put its charm into words.” 

“ I submit. You are rather severe to- 
night, Margaret.” 

“ How 1 ” said she, turning her large soft 
eyes round full upon him. “ I did not know 
I was.’* 

“ Why, because I made an unlucky remark, 
you will neither tell me what Helstone is 
like, nor will you say anything about your 
home, though I have told you how much I want 
to hear about both, the latter especially.” 

“But indeed I cannot tell you about my 
own home. I don’t quite think it is a thing 
to be talked about, unless you knew it.” 

“Well, then” — pausing for a moment— 

“ tell me what you do there ? Here you 
read, or have lessons, or otherwise improve 
your mind, till the middle of the day ; take a 
ipiralk before lunch, go a drive with your aunt 
after, and have some kind of engagement in 
the evening. There, now fill up your day at 
Helstone. Shall you ride, drive, or walk ? ” 


I “Walk, decidedly. We have no horse, not 
leven for papa. He walks to the very 
extremity of his parish. Tlie walks are so 
beautiful, it would be a sliarae to drive — 
almost a shame to ride.” 

“ Shall you garden much ? That, I believe, 
is a proper employment for young ladies in 
the country.” 

“I don’t know. I am afraid I shan’t like 
such hard work.” 

“ Archery parties — pic-nics — race-balls — 
hunt-balls ‘I ” 

“Oh no!” said she, laughing. “Papa’s 
living is very small ; and even if we were 
near such things, I doubt if I should go to 
them.” 

“ I see, you won’t tell me anything. You 
will only tell me that you are not going to do 
this and that. Before tlie vacation ends, I 
think I shall pay you a call, and see what 
you really do employ yourself in.” 

“ I hope you will. The?i you will see for 
yourself how beautiful Helstone is. Now I 
must go. Editli is sitting down to play, and 
I just know enough of music to turn over the 
leaves for her ; and besides, Aunt Shaw won’t 
like us to talk.” 

Edith played brilliantly. In the middle of 
the piece the door half-opened, and Edith sa# 
Captain Lennox liesitating whether to come 
in. ^he threw down her music, and rushed 
out of the room, leaving Margaret standing 
confused and blushing to explain to the 
astonished guests what vision had shown 
itself to cause Edith’s sudden flight. Captain 
Lennox had come earlier than was expected ; 
or was it really so late ? They looked at 
their watches, were duly shocked, and took 
their leave. 

Then Edith came back, glowing with plea- 
sure, half-shy ly, half-proudly leading in her 
tall Itaudsome Captain. His brother shook 
hands with him, and Mrs. Shaw welcomed 
him in her gentle kindly way, which had 
always something plaintive in it, arising from 
the long habit of considering herself a victim 
to an uncongenial marriage. Now that, the 
General being gone, she had every good of 
life, with as few drawbacks as possible, she 
had been rather perplexed to find an anxiety, 
if not a sorrow. She had, however, of late 
settled upon her own health as a source of 
apprehension ; she had a nervous little cough 
whenever she thought about it ; and some 
complaisant doctor ordered her just what 
she desired, — a winter in Italy. Mrs. Shaw 
had as strong wishes as most people, but she 
never liked to do anything from the open and 
acknowledged motive of her own good will 
and pleasure ; she preferred being compelled 
to gratify herself by some oilier person’s 
command or desire. She really did persuade 
herself that she was submitting to some hard 
external necessity ; and thus ^e was able to 
moan and complain in her soft manner, all the 
time she wasinreality doing just what she liked. 
It was in this way she began to speak of her 
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own journey to Captain TiCnnox, who assented, 
as in duty bound, to all his future mother* in- 
law fifiid, wliile his eyes sought Edith, who was j 
busying herself iu re-arrauging the lea-table, 
and ordering up all sorts (jf good things, in 
sj)ite of liis assuninces that he had dined 
within the last two liours, 

]\lr. Henry Lennox stood leaning against 
the chimney-piece, amused with the family 
scene. He was close by his handsome 
brother ; he was the plain one in a singularly 
good-looking family ; but his face was intel- 
ligent, keen, and moVule ; and now and then 
Margaret, wondered what it was that he 
coulii bo thinking about while he kept 
silence, but was evidently observing, with an 
interest that was slightly sarcastic, all that 
Edith and she wei-e doing. Tlie .s.arcastic 
feeling was called out by Mrs. Shaw's con- 
versation with liis brT)lher ; it was separate j 
fi om the interest which was excited by what ; 
he saw. He thought it a jiretty sight to see j 
tlie two cousins so busy in tlicir little arrange- j 
ments about tlie tabic. Edith chose to do ) 
most herself. She was iw a humour to enjoy j 
showing her lover how well she could hcdiave | 
as a soldier's wife. Slio fouiul out that the j 
water iu the urn wu.s edd, and ordered up J 
the great kitchen tea-kettle ; the only conse- ; 
qui'iice of which wjis tluit when she met it 
at tlie door, and tried to carry it in, it was too 
heavy for her, and she came in jiouting, with | 
a black mark on her muslin gown, and a little 
ronud white hand indented by the handle, 
wliich she took toshow to Cajitain Lennox, just 
like a hurt child, and, of course, the remedy ; 
was the same in both cases. Margaret's 
quickly-adjusted spirit-lamp was the moat’ 
ellicacious coutrivuuce, though not so like the 
gipsy-enoam|uuent 'which Editli, in some ot 
her moods, chose to consider the nearest i 
reseniblaiioe to a barrack- Hie. ^ I 

After this evening all 'was bustle till the 
wedding was over. 

CHAPTEU TIIK .SFX’OND, 

^Makoaket was once move iu her morn- 
ing dress, travelling quietly home with her 
father, who had come up to assist at 
the wedding. Her mother had been de- 
tained at home by a mult itude of half-reasons, 
none of which anybody fully understood, 
except Mr. Hale, who wtis iierfectly aware 
that all his arguments in favour of a gray- 
satin gown, which was midway between old- 
ness and newness, had proved unavailing ; 
and that, as lie had not the money to equip 
his wife afresh, from top to toe, she would not 
show herself at her only sister’s only cliild’s 
wedding. If Mrs. Shaw had guessed at the 
real reason why Mrs. Hale did not accompany 
her husband, she would have showered down 
gowns upon her ; but it was nearly twenty 
years since Mrs. Shaw had been the poor, 
pretty, Miss Beresford, and she had really for- 
gotten all grievances except that of the un- 
happiness arising from disparity of age in 


married life, on which she could descant by 
the half-liour. Dearest Maria had married 
the man of her lieaH, only eight years older 
than herself, with tlie sweetest temper, and 
that blue-black hair one so seldom sees. Mr. 
Hale was one of the most delightful preachers 
she had ever heard, and a perfect model of a 
parish priest. Perhaps it was not quite a 
logical deduction from all these premises, but 
it was still Mrs. Shaw’s characteristic conclu- 
sion, as she thought over her sister’s lot : 

Married for love, what can dearest Maria 
have to wish for in this world 1 ” Mrs. Hale, 
if she spoke truth, might have answered with 
a ready-made list, “ a silver-grey glac6 silk, a 
white chip bonnet, oh ! dozens of things for the 
wedding, and hundreds of things for the house.” 

Margaret only knew that her mother had 
not found it convenient to come, and she was 
not sorry to think that their meeting and 
greeting would take place at Helstone par- 
sonage, rather th.an, in the confusion of tlie 
last two or three days, in the house in Harley 
Street, where she herself had had to play tlie 
part of Figaro, and was ’v^^aIlted everywhere at 
one and the same time. Her mind and body 
ached now with the i’ecollection of all slie had 
d<me and said within the last forty-eight 
hours. The farewells so hurriedly taken, 
amongst all the other good-byes, of tliose she 
had lived with so long, opjiressed her now 
with a sad regret for the times that were no 
more ; it did not signify what those times had 
been, they were goiie never to return. Mar- 
garet’s heart felt more hea'vy than she could 
ever have thought it possible iu going to her 
own dear home, the place and the life she had 
longed for for years — at that time of all times 
for yearning and longing, just before the 
sharp senses lose their outlines in sleep. She 
took her mind away with a wrench from the 
I recollection of the past, to the bright serene 
contemplation of the hopeful future. Her eyes 
j began to see, not visions of what had been, 
but the sight actually before her ; her dear 
father leaning back asleep in the railway car- 
riage. His blue-black hair was gray now, and 
lay thinly over his brows. The boues of his 
face were plainly to be seen — too plainly for 
beauty — if his features had been less finely 
cut ; as it was, they had a grace if not a come- 
liness of their own. The face was in repose ; 
but it was rather rest after weariness, than 
the serene calm of the countenance of one who 
led a placid, contented life. Margaret was 
painfully struck by the woni, anxious expres- 
sion ; and she went back over the open and 
avowed circumstancesof herfather’slife,to find 
the cause for the lines that spoke so plainly of 
habitual distress and depression. 

“ Poor Frederick ! ” thouglit she, sighing. 
" Oh ! if Frederick had but been a clergyman, 
instead of going into the navy, and being lost 
to us all ! 1 wish I knew all about it. I never 
understood it from aunt Shaw ; I only knew 
he could not come back to England be- 
cause of that terrible affair. Poor dear papa ! 
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bow sad li e looks ! I am so glad I am going h ome, 
to be at baud to comfort him and mamma.” 

* She was ready with a bright smile, in which 
there was not a trace of fiitigue, to greet her 
father when he awakened. He smiled hack 
again, but faintly, as if it were an uniisiial 
exertion. His face returned into its linos of 
habitual anxiety. He had a trick of half- 
opening his mouth as if to speak, which con- 
stantly unsettled the form of the lips, and 
gave the face an undecided expression. But 
he had the same large, soft eyes as his 
daughter, — eyes which moved slowly and 
almost grandly round in their orbits, and were 
well veiled by their triins})arent white eye- 
lids. Margaret was more like him than like 
her mother. Sometimes people wondered that 
parents so handsome should have a daughter 
who was so far from regularly beautiful ; not 
beautiful at all, was occasionally said. Her 
month was wide ; no rosebud that could 
only open just enough to let out a yes 
and no, and “an’t please you, sir.” But 
the wide mouth was one soft curve of 
rich red lips ; and the skin, if not white 
and fair, was of an ivory smoothness and 
delicacy. If the look on her face was in gene- 
ral too dignified and reserved for one so young, 
now, talking to lier father, it was bright as 
the morning, — full of dimples, and glances that 
spoke of childish gladness, and boundless 
hope in the future. 

It was the latter part of July when Mar- 
garet returned home. The forest trees were 
all one dark, full, dusky green ; the fern below 
them caught all the slanting sunl:)6ams ; the 
weather was sultry and brood ingly still. Mar- 
garet used to tramp along by her father’s 
side, crushing downihe fern with a cruel glee, 
as she felt it yield under her light foot, and 
send up the fragrance peculiar to it, — out on 
the broad commons into the warm scented 
light, seeing multitudes of wihl, free, living 
creatures, revelling in the sunshine, and the 
herbs and flowers it called forth. This life — 
at least these walks — realised all Margaret’s 
•anticipations. She took a pride in her I’orest. 
Its people were her people. She made hearty 
friends with them ; learned and delighted in 
using their peculiar words ; took up her free- 
dom amongst them ; nureed their babies ; 
talked or read with slow distinctness to their 
old people ; carried dainty messes to their 
sick ; resolved before long to teach at the 
school, where her father went every day as 
to an appointed task, but she was continually 
tempted off to go and see some individual 
friend — man, wmman, or child — in some cottage 
in the green shade of the forest. Her out- 
of-doors life was perfect. Her in-doors life 
had its drawbacks. With the healthy shame 
of a child she blamed herself for her keenness 
of sight, in perceiving that all was not as it 
should be there. Her mother — her mother 
always so kind and tender towards her — 
seemed now and ttien so much discontented 
with their sitmition ; thought that the bishop 


strangely neglected his episcopal duties, in not 
giving Mr. Hale a better living; ami almost 
l eproached her husband because he could not 
bring himself to say that he wished to leave 
the parislj, and undertake the charge of a 
larger. He would sigh aloud os he answered, 
that if he couhl do what he ought in little 
Helstone, he should be thankful ; but every 
day he was more overpowered ; tlie world 
became more bewildering. At each rept'ated 
urgency of liis wife, that he would put liimself 
in tlie way of seeking some preferment, Mar- 
garet saw tiiat her father shrank more and 
more ; an<l she strove at such times to recon- 
cile her mother to Helstone. Mrs. Hale said 
that the near neighbourhood of so many trees 
affected her heidth; and Margaret wouhi try to 
tempt her forth on to the boautifni, broad, up- 
land, snn-streaked, clond-shadowed common ; 
for she was sure tliat her mother had accus- 
tomed herself too much to an in-doors life, 
seldom exterubng her walks beyond the 
church, the school, and the neighbouring cot- 
tages. This tlid good for a time ; but when 
the aiihiinn ilrew oa^ .and the weatlier became 
more cliang<*al>le, her mother’s idea of the un- 
healthiness of the ])lnce increased ; and she 
repined even more fre(|uently that her hus- 
band, wdu) was more learned than Mr. Hurne, 
a better parish priest than J\Ir. Hoiildsworth, 
should not have met with tlie preferment that 
these two former neigliboursof theirs had done. 

Thus marring of the peace of home, by long 
hours of diseoiiLent, was what Margaret was 
unprepared for. She knew, and had ratlier 
revelled in the iden, tliat slie should have to 
give lip many luxuries, which had only been 
troubles and trammels to her freedom in 
Harley Street. Her keen enjoyment, of every 
.sensuous pleasure, was balanced finely, if not 
overbalanced, by her conscious pride in being 
able to do without them all, if need were. But 
the cloud never comes in that quarter <*f the 
horizon for which we watch for it. Tliere had 
, been slight complaints and passing regrets 
on her mother’s part, over some trifle con- 
nected with Helstone, and her father’s position 
there, when Margaret had been spending her 
holidays at home before ; but in the general 
liapj)ine.s8 of the recollection of those times, 
she had forgotten the small details which were 
not so pleasant. 

In the latter half of September, the au- 
tumnal rains and storms came on, and Mar- 
garet was obliged to remain more in the 
house than slie had hitherto done. Helstone 
was at some distance from any neighbours of 
their own standard of cultivation. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the most out-of- 
the-way places in England,” said Mrs. Hale, 
in one of her plaintive moods. “I can’t lielp 
regretting constantly that papa hasrejtlly no 
one to associate with here ; he is so thrown 
away ; seeinj^ no one but farmers and labour- 
ers from week’s end to week’s end. If we 
only lived at the other side of the parish it 
would be something; there we should be 
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almost within walking distance of the Stans- I ley’s Cowper, Middleton’s Cicero, were by far 
fields ; certainly the Gormans would be the lightest, newest, and most amusing. The 
within a walk.” book-shelves did not afford much resource, 

“ Gormans,” said Margaret. Are those the Margaret told her mother every particular 
Gormans who made their fortunes in^trade of her London life, to all of which Mrs. Hale 
at Southampton 1 Oh ! I am glad we don’t listened with interest, sometimes amused and 
visit them. I don’t like shoppy people. I think questioning, at others a little inclined to com- 
we are far better off, knowing only cottagers pare her sister’s circumstances of ease and 
and labourers, and people wiHiout pretence.” comfort with the narrower means at Helstone 
You must not be so fastidious, Margaret, vicarage. On such evenings Margaret was apt 
dear ! ” said her mother, secretly thinking of to atop talking rather abruptly, and listen to 
a young and handsome Mr. Gorman whom the drip-drip of the rain upon the leads of the 
she had once met at Mr. Hume’s. little bow-window. Once or twice Margaret 

“ No ! I call mine a very comprehensive found herself mechanically counting the 
taste ; I like ail people whose occupations repetition of the monotonous sound, while 
have to do with land ; I like soldiens and she wondered if she might venture to put a 
sailors, and the three learned professions, as question on a suV>ject very near to her heart, 
they call tliem. I am sure you don’t want and ask where Frederick was now; what he 
me to admire butchers and bakers, and was doing; how long it was since they had 
candlestick makers, do you, mamma 1 ” heard fi-om him. But a consciousness that 

“But the Gormans were neither butchers nor her mother’s delicate health, and positive 
bakers, but veiy respcct.-dile coach-builders.” dislike to Helstone, all dated from the time 
“ Very well. Coach-buihling is a trade all ' of tlie nmtiiw in which Frederick had been 
the same, ami I think a much more useless ■ engaged, — the full account of which Margaret 
one than that of buteln rs or bakers. 0)i ! ; had never heard, and which now seemed 
how tired I used to lie of tlie drives every ; doomed to be Viuried in sad oblivion, — made 
day in Aunt *Sliaw’s carriage, and how I j her pause and turn* away from the subject 
longed to walk ! ” ) each time she approached it. When she was 

And walk Margaret did, in spite of the ; With her mother, her father seemed the best 
weather. She was .so h.‘i]»{>y oiit of doors, at per.son to apfily to for information ; and when 
her father’s side, that she almost <lanced ; ‘ with Mr. Hale, she thought that she could 
and with the soft violence of the west wind | speak more easily to her mother. I’robably 
beliind her, as she crossed some heath, she ^ there was nothing much to be heard that 
seemed to be borne oiiward.s, as liglitly ami j was new. In one of tlie letters she had 
easily as the fallen leaf that was w%afted along i received hefore leaving Harley Street, her 
by the autumnal breeze. But the evenings , father liad told her that they had heard from 
were rather difficult to fill up agreeably, j tVederiok ; he wa.s still at Rio, aiiR very well 
Immediately after tea her father Nsdtlulrew j in health, and sent his best love to her ; which 
into his stnall library, and .site and her mo- ; was dry bones, hut not the living intelligence 
thev were left alotie. Mrs. Hale had never | she longed for. Frederick was always spoken 
cared much for books, and had discouraged of, in the rare times when his name was men- 
her littshand, very early in their married life, ■ tioned, as “poor Frederick.” His room was 
in his desire of reading aloud to her, while [ kept exactly as he had left it ; and was regu- 
.she worked. At one t ime they had tried ! larly dusted :uid put into order by Dixon, Mrs. 
liackgaiuinon as a resource ; hut as Mr. j Hale’s maid, who touched no other part of 
Hule grew to take an increasing interest in the household w’ork, but always remembered 
his school and his parisliioners, he found that the day when she had been engaged by Lady 
the interrnption.s wiiich arose out of these Beresford as lady’s maid to Sir John’s wards, 
duties were regarded as hardships by his the pretty Miss Beresforde, the belles of 
wife, not to be accepted lus the natural con- Rutlandshire. Dixon had always considered 
ditions of his profession, but to be regretted Mr. Hale as the blight whi b had fallen uf>on 
and struggled against by Jier as tlicy seve- her young lady’s prospects in life. If Miss 
rally arose. So he withdrew, while the Bere.sford had not been in such a hurry to 
children were yet young, into his library, to marry a poor country clergyman, there was 
spend his evenings (if he were at home), in no knowing what she might not have become, 
reading the speculative and metaphysical But Dixon wtts too loyal to desert her in her 
books which were his delight. atfliclion and dowmial (alias her married life). 

When Margaret had been here before, she She remained with her, and was devoted to 
had brought down with her a great box of her interests : always considering herself aa 
books, recommended by masters or governess, the good and protecting fairy, whose duty it was 
and had found the summer’s day all too short, to baffle the malignant giant Mr. Hale, 
to get through the reading she had to do Miister Frederick had been her fiivourite and 
before her return to town. Now there were pride ; and it was wdth a little softening of 
only the well-bound little-read English Clas- her dignified look and manner, that she went in 
sics, which were weeded out of her father’s weekly to arrange the chamber as carefully as 
library to fill up the small book-shelves in ifhejnight be coming home that very evening, 
the drawing-room. Thomson’s Seasons, Hay- Margaret could not help believing that 
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there had been some late intelligence of pie, Barrister at Law, who scours through the 
Frederick, unknown to her mother, which was land in a lii'st class coup6 of an express train ; 
making her father anxious and uneasy. Mrs. holds his commission in the best sitting room 
Hale did not seem to perceive any alteration of the best hotel ; and, after drawing his 
in her husband 8 looks or ways. His spirits three or five guineas a day, scours back again, 
were always tender and gentle, readily afi'ected serves up an elaborate report to my Lords, 
By any small piece of iiitelligence concerning and is in due course of time rewanled for his 
the welfare of others. He would be depressed arduous services by being made Fuisne Judge 
for many days af^ber witnessing a death-bed, of Barataria, or Lieutenant Governor of the 
or hearing of any crime. But now Margaret Larboard Islands. 

noticed an absence of mind, as if his thoughts It is astonishing how little a man may see 
were pre-occnpied by some subject, the oppres- while travelling, if he will only take the 
sion of which could not be relieved by any trouble to shut the eyes of his min<l. The 
daily action, such as comforting tlie snrvivoi-s, Sir Charles Coldstreams who go up to the 
or teaching at the school in hope of lessening top of Vesuvius and see nothing in it ; who 
the evils in the generation to come. Mr. in their ideas of Grand Cairo do not conde- 
Hale did not go out among his parishioners scend to comprise the pyramids, but confine 
as raucli as usual ; he was more shut up in his themselves to complaining of the bugs and 
study ; was anxious for the village postman, fleas at tlie liotel ; who have no recollections 
whose summons to the household was a rap of Venice, save that there was no pale ale to 
on the back-kitchen wItkIotv sliiitter — a signal ! be got there ; are not so uncommon a class as 
which at one time had often to be repeated j you may imagine. It is not always necessary 
before any one was sufficiently alive to the for a man to be nsed-up, to visit a country, 
hour of the day to understand what it was, and see nothing in it ; nay, that noble lonl is 
and attend to him. Now Mr. Hale loitered not quite a rara avis, who, having just re- 
about the garden if the morning was fine turned from the East, and being asked at a 
and if not, stood dreajnily by the study dinner-party “ what he thought of Athens 
window until the postman had called, or gone turned to his vjilet, standing behind his cliair, 

, down the lane, giving a half-respectful, half- and calmly demanded, “John, what did I think 
confidential shake of the head to the parson, of Athens ? ” 

who watched him away beyond the sweet- It was once the lot of your humble servant 
briar hedge, and past the great arbutus before to travel twenty miles by railway, and in the 
he turned into the room to begin his day’s depth of winter, in company witli one single 
work, with all the signs of a heavy heart and | traveller. The scenery through w iiich they 
ail occupied mind. • were passing was among the most beautiful 

But Margaret was at an age when any jin the world ; and in its wintry garb was so 
apprehension not absolutely based on a know- 1 exquisitely beautiful, that it might have 
ledge of facts is easily banished for a lime by I moved even tlie taciturn Mr. Short, in Cap- 
a bright sunny day, or some happy outward tain Marryat’s Snarley-yow', to grow elo- 
circiiinstance. And wlieii the brilliant four- • quent upon it. But your servant’s companion, 
teen fine days of October came on, her cares a hard-featured man in a railway rug, wits a 
were all blown away as lightly as thistle- (dumb dog, and made no sign. In vain did your 
down, and she thought of nothing but the I servant try 1dm upon almost every ima- 
glories of the forest. The fern-harvest was j ginable subject of conversation — the weather, 
over ; and now that the rain was gone, many j the country, politics, the speed of the train, 
a deep glade was accessible, into which Mar- the ambiguities of Bradshaw, the electric 
garet had only peeped in July and August telegraph, the number of stations, and the 
weather. She had learnt drawing with prevalence of influenza. He was mum. He 
Edith ; and she liad sufficiently regretted, could scarcely be silently observing and com- 
during the gloom of the bad weather, her meiiting upon the works of Nature in the 
idle revelling in the beauty of the woodlands ! landscape without, or of art in your aer- 
while it had yet been fine, to make her de- vant’s dress within, for he never looked out of 
terrained to sketch what she could before the window, and kept his eyes (staringly wide 
winter fairly set in. Accordingly, she was awake they were) upon one particular clieck 
busy preparing her board one morning, when of the railway rug. He could scarcely have 
Sarah, the housemaid, threw wide open the been a philosopher, looking, as he did, like a 
drawing-room door, and announced, “Mr. tub, without a Diogenes in it ; and unless he 
Henry Lennox.” was speculating upon the development of tex- 

— — tile fabrics, or counting the number of pulsa- 

TWENTY MILES. engine to himself (I did once 

' travel from Liverpool to London, two hun- 

He who travels frequently, sometimes on dred and twenty miles, with a gentleman 
foot, always humbly, seldom unobservantly. whose sole occupation was in checking off the 
has other and better opportunities, it appears number of telegraph posts, but who, getting 
to me, of forming a just notion of the coun- confused between them and a white paling, 
tries he passes through than Mr. Assistant lost count at Tring in Hertfordshire, and 
Commissioner Mac CoUum, of the Inner Tern- • relapsed into absolute silence) his mind must 
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have been a blank. At last, on a stoppage at 
some station, I remarked desperately, scrap- 
ing the gelid rime from the carriage window, 
that ‘‘ it froze whereupon, speaking for the 
first and last time, he responded solemnly 
“ Hard ; ” immediately afterwards, drew from 
underneath the seat a black cowskin tmvel- 
ling-bag, as hard, cold, and silent as himself ; 
and slid out of the carriage. Some stony 
fenoiUi drap()ry, surmounted by tbo ugliest 
bonnet that ever existed, was waiting for him 
on the platform ; and rny hard friend went on 
his way, and I saw him no more. I would 
ratlier not dine with him and the drapery, 
next Christmas day. 

Yet there is much virtue in twenty miles, j 
Along the dreariest railway ; up to tlie hme- 
best turnpike road ; across the darkest, l)ar- 
renest rainiest sea ; there arc to the observant 
twenty score of lessons in every mile of the 
twenty. To bring this enjoyment to every door : 
I would liave all travellers taught to draw. 
I would not insist that they should become , 
proficients in Poonah painting, or that the}' 
should attend Mr. Grant’s lectures u})oriana-| 
tomy: I wouM not make it a sine qu/l non, 
Ibnt they should visit Horne, and copy all the ! 
frescoes in the Loggie and Stanze of tlie 
Vatican ; but some rudimentary e<lucation in 
design and c<j1oui-, I would Inive given to 
every man, woman, and child (able and will- 
ing to learn) intending to travel twenty miles. 
He wlio can <lraw, l)e it ever so batlly, has a 
dozen exfr; preference shares in every laml- 
8caf)e— shares that are jKjrpetually paying 
goMen dividends. He can not only see the 
fields and tlu‘ mountains, tlie rivers and the 
bi‘ooks, but he can cat and drink them. The 
fiowei’s are a continual »oast ; and when the 
rain is on them, ami after that the sun, they 
may be washed dow n w ith richest wine.s, hi}>-j 
j)oera.s, hydromed, aqua-d’oro, what you will, i 
Every painter is, to a certain extent, a poet ; ' 
and 1 w'ould liave every poet taught to paint. 1 
Charles Lamb asked, “ why w^e should not say : 
grace, and ask a blessing before going out tor • 
a walk, as before sitting dowm to dinner?”! 
Why should we not ? The green meat of j 
the meadows is as succulent a banquet to the ; 
mind, as ever the accloyed Lucullus stretched i 
himself upon his couch to devour. To the! 
artistic eye there are inexhaustible pleasures 
to be found in the meanest objects. There 
are rich studies of colour in a brick wall ; of 
form in every hedge and stunted pollard ; of 
light and shade in every lieap of stones on 
the Macadamised road ; of Pi*8e-Ilaphaelite 
stippliim and finish in every tuft of herbage 
and wild flowers. The shadow cast by a pi"- 
stye upon a road, by an oninibu.s driver s 
reins on Ids horses’ backs ; the picturesque 
form of a donkey cart ; the ra^s of a travel- 
ling tinker ; the drapery folds m a petticoat 
hung out to dry on the clothes’ line in the 
back yard ; the rugged angularities of the 
lumps of coal in the grate ; the sharp lights 
upon the decanter on the table at home, all 


these are fruitful themes for musing and 
speculative pleasure. The fisherman w'ho can 
draw, has ten times more enjoyment in his 
meditative pursuit than the inartistic angler. 
An acquaintance with ai*t takes roods, 
perches, furlongs from the journey ; for how- 
ever hard the ground may be ; however 
dreary the tract of country through wliich 
we journey ; though our twenty miles lie in 
the w'hole distance between two dead walls ; 
have we not always that giant scrap-book, 
the sky above us ? — the sky with its clouds 
that sometimes are dragoiiish ; with its va- 
pours sometimes — 

Like a bear or lion, 

A tower'll citadel or a ])cndant rock, 

A forked luoimtain or blue piomontory 
With ticcB uj»on h tliat ood unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. 

: — the sky with all its glorious varieties of 
: colour, its rainy fringes, its changing forms 
; .and aspects ? I would not have a man look 
' uj>ou tlie heavens in a purely paint-pot 
, liglit. I w'ould not have liirn consider 
: every sky as merely so much Naples 
yellow, crimson U^ke, and cobalt blue, 
witli fiake-wliite clouds spattered over it V>y 
a dexterous movement of the pallet-knife ; 
but I would have him bring an artist’s eye 
and an artist’s mind to the heavens above. 
So sliall his twenty miles be one glorious 
National Gallery of art, and every square 
plot of garden-ground a Salon Carr6, and 
every group of peasant children a Glyi>- 
tothek. 

There are many many twenty miles that 
liave left green memories to me, and that 
have built themselves obelisks surmounted by 
immortelles in the cemetery of my soul, 
'iwenty miles tlirough the fat green flats of 
Ilelgium, enlivened by the horn of the rail- 
w'ay guard, the sour beer, the lowly pipe, the 
totally iuciunpreheusible, but no less humor- 
ous, IjOw Dutch jokes of Flemish dames in 
lace caps and huge gold ear-rings, and blonsed 
farmers, and greasy cures. Twenty miles 
through that God’s garden, that delicious 
lake country of England, in the purple 
shadow of the great crags and fells. Tw'enty 
miles along the dusty roads of Picardy with 
tlie lumbering diligence, the loquacious con- 
ducteiir, tlie flying beggars, the long, low 
atone cottages, the peasantry in red night- 
caps and sabots, singeing pigs in the wdde un- 
hedged fields. Twenty miles along the trim 
English Queen’s highway ; on tlie box-seat of 
the Highflier coach, with the driver who knew 
so much about every gentleman’s seat we 
passed, and had such prodigiou.s stories to tell 
about horse-s present and past ; with the 
comfortable prospect of tlie snug hotel and 
the comfortable dinner at our journey’s end. 
Tw’enty miles through the Kentish hop- 
gariienH and orchards radiant with their 
spring-snow of blossoms. Twenty miles 
through the grim black country round 
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Wolverhampton, with its red furnaces glaring I leave the tranquil valley of the Luue ; the 
outfrom the darkness like angry eyes. Twenty one tiraber-liulen schooner, and row of dis- 
miles in a certain omnibus hired for the day, mantled warehouses which now represent the 
in which there was much shouting, much once considerable maritime trade of Lan- 
laughing, much cracking of jokes, ' and caster (oh, city of the Mersy, erst the haunt 
muncliing of apples ; in which there were of the long-legged Liver, you have much to 
twenty happy schoolboys going twenty miles answer for !) ; I leave the rippling waters of 
to see the grand royal Castle of Windsor, and Morecambe Bay, with its little pebbly 
play cricket afterwai’ds, in the royal park ; watering-place of Poulton-le-Sauds. I leave 
which there was a schoolmaster so smiling, the neignbourliood of the mountains of Weat- 


so urbane, so full of merry saws and humor- 
ous instances, that his scholars quite forgot 
he had a c«ane at home ; in whicli there was 
a bland usher, who had brought a white 
neckcloth and a pocket Horace with him for the 
sake of appearances, but wlio evidently longed 
to cut off the tails of his black coat, and be a 
boy immediately ; in which there was one 
young gentleman who thought the twenty 
miles the happiest and most glorious he had 
ever jouruied, and began to write in his mind 
volume the first of a romance, strictly his- 
torical, of which he was the hero, Windsor ; 
Castle the scene, and all Miss Strickland’s ; 
queens of England the heroines. I 

Yes ; and the twenty miles in that baronclie : 
of glory, drawn by four grey horses, witli pink ! 
postboys, which dashed round Kenningtoii ' 
Common about eleven in the forenoon on the ! 
last Wednesday in May ; the barouche that * 
stopped so long at Cheam Gate, and had a 
hamper strapped behind it containing some- 
thing else besides split peas and w'atei- ; which 
coming home had so many satiric spirits and 
Churchills hitherto unknown, in it, and was 
so merry a barouche, so witty a barouche, not 
to say so drunken a barouche. Ah me ! the 
miles and the minutes have glided away 
together. 

There dwells upon m3^rnind a twenty miles 
journey that I once performed on foot — the 
dullest, most uninteresting, most uneventful 
twenty miles that ever pedestrian, accom- 
plished. It was a very stupid walk indeed. 
There was literally “nothing in it so it is 
precisely for that reason (to bear out a 
crotchet I have), that I feel inclined to 
write a brief chronicle of the twenty miles 
I walked along the higliroad from Lancaster 
to Preston. 

When was it? Yesterday, last week, a 
dozen years ago 1 Never mind. For my 
purpose, let it be now ; put on your sparrow- 
bills ; gird up your loins, and walk twenty 
miles with me. 

It is a very threatening summer’s morning. 
Not threatening rain or thunder ; the glass 
and the experience of the last ten days laugh 
that idea to scorn. But the morning threatens 
nevertheless. It threatens a blazing hot day. 
General Phoebus has donned his vividest 
scarlet coat, his brightest golden epaulettes, I 
his.sheeniest sword. He is determined upon | 
a field-day, and serves out redhot shot to his ' 
bombardiers. I leave the grey old legendary 
town of Lancaster, with its mighty castle, its 
crumbling church, its steep quaint streets. 


inorelaiid and Cumberland ; the memories of 
Peter Bell and his solitary donkey ; the 
white doe of Bbylstone ; the thousand 
beautiful spots in the loved district, suii- 
■ lighted by the menjories of learned Sou- 
ithey, and tuneful Wordsworth, and strong 
I John Wilson, luid gentle, docile, erring 
Hartley Coleridge (there is not a cottager 
! fi'om Lancaster to Kendal, from Kendal to 
Windermere, but has stories to tell about 
puir Hartley, affectionately recalling bis 
simple face and ways) ; I leave all these 
to w’alk twenty miles to the town of spin- 
dles and smoke, bricks and cotton-bales. 
I can give but a woman's reason for this 
perverse walk. I will walk it. The gentle- 
man wlio was asked why ho drank such a 
quantity of soda-water, answered conclusively 
“Because I like it, John.” I therefore 
will walk twenty miles on a hot day to the 
ugliest town in England because I cl loose to 
do so. 

There is a place called Scotforth, about tw’o 
miles out, where I begin to fry. Tliere is a 
place called Catterhain (I think) two miles 
' further, where I begin to broil. Tlien 
i I begin to feel myself on fire. There is a 
i place where there is a merciful shadow 
i thrown a high ^auK and hedge, and 
I there, in defiance of all the laws of eti- 
; quette and the usages of society^ I take off 
! my coat and waistcoat, and walk Mong with 
: them thrown over my arm, as though I were 
I a tramp. I wonder what the few people I 
' meet think of me, for I am decently attired, 

' and have positively an all-round collar. 

' How inexpressibly shocked tliat phaeton-full 
! of Lancastrians that has just passed me (I 
I have a strong idea that I took tea with 
some of them last week) must be. What 
can the burly farmer in the chaise-cart, 
who pulls up and says interrogatively, 

“ teaaking a weauork 1 ” think. I wonder 
at all thifl ; but much more do I wonder 
where the next beer-oasis in this dusty 
I desert is. 

I I had fortified myself with a good break- 
j fast, and a “ dobbin ” of brown ale before I 
I left Lancaster, and had sternl}" said to ray- 
self, “ no beer till Garstaing,” which is half 
way. But at the very outset of my twenty miles, 
at Scotforth, I was sorely tempted to turn 
aside (two roads diverge there) towai’ds the 
pleasant village of Cookerham, on the road 
to which I know of a beery nook, where 
there is a little woman licensed to be drunk 
on the premises, in a tix^y house, whose back 
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door (ip. nB into a green cliurchyard, with 
toiiibfliioHes hundreds of years old ; a little 
dame, who, though a CaiLoUe herself^ has, 
in her little library on the haiiiiing shelf 
beside her missal and Thomas A’Keinpis, a 
copy of Fuller’s Worthies, and George 
Fox’s History of the Quakers. Oh ! for a 
mug of brown beer at the sign of the 
Tnivelleis’ Joy. Oh ! for the sanded 
floor, the long clean pipe, the Kendal 
MeieuTy three weeks old, the “ Worthies,” 
the “ Quakers ! ” Beer and happiness ? Why 
not 1 Tliere are times when a mug of ale, 
a pi|)t', and an old newspaper may be the 
BUinmuni bonurn of mundane felicity. Get 
away, von luxurious Persians. 1 h.oe your 
epicurean splendours ; and, little boy, bind my 
bnnv with simple myrtle, and bring me some 
more beer. 

1 did nut turn off towards CocUnrliam, 
however, because I was ashume'l. When 1 
am on fire, however, and iny ptoriiach so 
full (»f hot dust, I throw sliame lo the 
winds, and say to resolution, get tin e behind 
me. (1 am alw'ays leaving that tiresome reso- 
lution behind.) Xu tliis strait 1 meet a tinker. 
He ivs black, but friendly. He is a humourist, 
as most tinkers are, and sells prayer hooks 
besides tin-}*ots, which most linkers do. 
8t raiglitvvay he. knows of the whereabouts of 
l)eer, and proposes a libation. J. accej>t. More 
i than fids, he insists upon “standing a pot.” 
Am I t o insult this tinker by refusing to accept 
his proll'ered liospitality ] No! ilrand 1 <iive 
down a cunning lane, which none but a tinker 
could discover, and the foamifig h-lieity is 
poured tint to u.s. The tinker drinks lirst : I 
j insist upon his doing so. When he hamls me 
I the pot in* points to the side of the v.-.ssel on 
! which In- Inus himself drunk, and suggM<<t..s that 
! I shouhl aj)j>ly rny lips to the oppoMie side. 

' ^‘My mouth it may be sawderv,” he says. 

I; Could Lord Chesterfiehl, in all his wiggisli- 
1 nes.s and priggishness, have been |»olit. r than 
I this i When we get into the high ro;itl again 
j tin; tinker sings me a Cumberland song, in 
i wddeh there are about nineteen verses and of 
i which 1 can uiider.stand about four liiie.s. I 
can only make out that “ th’ Deil’s i ib’ las-ses 
o’ .Pearith ” (probably Penrith), ami that 
^‘Sukey th’ prood maiityruecker tu Imk at a 
navvy thowt sin,” which is gratifying io know : 
looking at the society of navvies (e.xeellent 
persons as they may be in their way) from a 
genteel point of view. I am dimly givtui to 
understand, however, in a auhsequent stanza, 
that the haughty Sukey so far changed her 
opinion of navvies as to elope with one ; and 
while I ponder over tins sad decadtuice, and 
instauce of how the mighty are lallen, the 
tinker bids me good day and leaves me. He 
is a worthy man. 

There is a lull just now in the heat. 
Ger.eral Phoebus has sheathed his sword for 
the moment, and is refreshing himself in lus 
golden tent. The sky is almost colourless ; 
the trees are dark and ominous ; broad gray> 


green shadows ai'e cast across tlie landscape. 
Perhaps, it is going to rain. How glad I am 
tlmt I have not got an umbrella ! But the 
hope is fallacious. All at once the sudden sun 
darts out again, General Phoebus is on horse- 
back giving the W'ord to fire and reload, and 
I begin to fry again. 

Five miles and a half to Garstaing. Four 
miles and a half to Garstaing — two — three — 
one mile to Garstaing. The milestones are 
obliging, and run on manfully before me. It 
is just one o’clock in the afternoon when I 
enter Garstaing itself; much to my own satis- 
faction, having attained my half-way house, 
and accoujplishtMl ten of my appointed twenty 
miles. I think I am entitled to bread and 
cheese at Garstaing, likewise to the pipe of 
peace, which 1 take on a gale leading into a 
field, solacing myself meanwhile witli a view 
of a pas-tle-deux between a young jveiiaant 
woman in a jacket, and a lively mottled calf, 
which will not submit to be caught and bound 
with cords to the horns of a cart, on any 
terms ; fri.sking, and dodging, and scampering 
about, either with an in dinctive prescience 
of the existence of such a thing as roast fillet 
of veal with mild st,u fling, or rioting in that 
ignorance of the possibility of the shambles 
which is bliss to butcher’s meat. I find Gar- 
staing a little market town — a big village 
rather, with many public-houses, and an 
amazing juvenile population. The children 
po.siiively sw'arm ; and, musing, I am com- 
pelled to dUsont frt>m the moralist who 
asserts that |>oor men are not fond of children. 
It is not only the rich Numenius who glories 
in multiplying his offspring ; and though the 
days are gone when “ a family could drive 
their herds, and set their children upon 
camels, and lead them till they saw a fat soil 
w’atered with rivers, an<l there .sit tiiem dowm 
without paying rent, till their own relations 
might swell up into a patriarchate, and their 
children be enough to possess all the regions 
that they saw, and their grandchildren become 
princes, and themselves build cities and call 
them by the name of a child aud become the 
fountain of a nation ; ” — though these happy 
patriarchal days are fled, I can never find any 
disinclinatiou among the veriest poor to have 
great families. Bread is hard to get, God 
knows ; but the humble meal never seems 
scantier for a child the more or less. I have 
heard ot men who thanked Heaven they had 
no children, and prayed that they might not 
have any ; but I never knew one. Far 
more frequently have I met the father 
mourning and refusing to be comforted for 
the loss of one of his twelve children — though 
that twelfth were the youngest, and an idiot. 

So, farewell Garstaing, aud farewell tempta- 
tion; for Garstaing, though small, though 
rural, though apparently innocent, has its 
temptations. It possesses a railway station ; 
and when I have finished my pipe, the train 
bound for Preston has pulled up, and is ready 
to start again. 1 am sorely moved to abandon 
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my twenty miles project, and take a second- 
class ticket for the rest of the journey. But, 
self-shame (the strongest of all, for no man likes 
to look ridiculous in his own eyes) comes to 
my aid. The day seems louring somewhat, 
and promises a cool afternoon, and I dismiss 
the locomotive as a mere figment — a puffing, 
drinking, smoking, superficial, inconsequen- 
tial surface - skimmer, skuirying through 
the country as though he were riding 
a race, or running away from a bailiff, 
or travelling for a house in the cotton 
trade. 

I ^alk resolutely on my journey from 
Garstaing: the milestones altering their tone 
now, and annouucing so many miles and a 
half to Preston. The treacherous sun which 
has been playing a game of hide and seek with 
me all day, conies out again with redoubled 
fury, and burns me to a white heat. Worse 
than this, I am between two long stages of 
beer, juid a rustic in a wide-awake hat 
informs me tliat the next house of entertain- 
ment is at Calms, “ a bad lower mile fadder 
on.” Worse than all, there is no cottage, 
farm-house, lodge gate, to be seen where I can 
obtain a drink (ff water. 1 am parched, 
swollen, carbonised. A little giid passes 
me with an empty tin can in which she 
has carried her father’s beer with his dinner 
to the hay-field. The vacuity of the vessel 
drives me to frenzy. My nature abhors such 
a vacuutp, There Jire certainly pools where 
geese are gabbling, rivulets whence come the 
thirsty cows to drink, ditciies where the 
lonely donkey washes down his meal of 
thistles. But I have no cup, waterproof cap, 
even no egg-shell, in which I could scoop out 
water enough for a draught, I have broken 
my pipe, and cannot, even if I would, 
drink out of its bowl. I am ashamed of 
using my boot as a goblet. I miglit, it is 
true, lie down by the side of a ditch, and 
drink like a beast of the field ; but I have no 
fancy for eating while I drink ; of the toad, 
the tadpole, the water-newt, the swimming- 
frog, the old rat, the ditch dog, aii'l the green 
mantle of the standing pool. Poor Tom 
could do no more than that, who was whipped 
from tything to fythiug, and whose food for 
seven long years was “mice, and rats, and 
such small deer.’^ 

I lean over a bridge, beneath which ripples 
a little river. The channel is partially dry, 
but *a clear, sparkling little stream, hurries 
along over the pebbles most provokingly. I 
groan in bitterness of spirit as I see thi.s 
tantalising river, and am about descending to 
its level, ami making a desperate attempt to 
drink out of the hollow of my hands, at the 
risk of ruining my all-round collar, when, in 
my extremity on the river’s bank, I descry 
Pot. Pot is of common red earthenware, 
broken, decayed, full of dried mud aud sand 
•—but I hail Pot as ray friend, as mv 
deliverer. I descend. I ver^ nearly break 
my shins over a log of timber; I incur* 


the peril of being indicted for poaching or 
trespassing in a fishing preserve ; I seize Pot. 
Broken as he is, there is enough convexity in 
him to hold half-a-pint of water. I carefully 
clean out his incrustation of dried mud. I 
wipe him, polish him tenderly, as though I 
loved him. And then, oli, all ye water gods, I 
drink ! How often, how deeply, I know not ; 
but I drink till I remember that the water 
swells a man, and that I should be a pretty sight 
if I were swelled ; whereupon with a sigh I 
resign Pot, give him an extra .polish, place 
him in a conspicuous spot for the benefit of 
some future tliirsty wayfarer, and leave him, 
iuvokiiigablessing upoiihis broken head. This 
j done, I resume my way rejoicing. I catch up 
i the milestones that were getting on ahead, and 
j just as the cool of the afternoon begins, I am 
at my journey’s end. I have walked my 
twenty miles, aud am ready for the juicy 
steak, the cool tankard, the long deep sleep, 
and the welcome railway back to Lancaster. 

I beg to state that from Lancaster, wdience 
I started at nine a.m. to Preston, where I 
arrive about five ]>.ni,, in this long, hot walk 
of twenty miles, I see no ciistle, tower, geit- 
tleman’s mansion, pretty cottage, bosky 
thicket, or cascade. The whole walk is emi- 
nently comnum-place. A high road, common 
hedgi^ common fields, common cows and 
sheiq), common people and children — tliese lU’e 
all 1 have seen. The whole affair is as 
insipid as cold boiled veal. ilow many 
insipid things there are ! A primrose by 
the river’s brim was a yellow primrose to 
Peter Bell, aud it was nothing more ; but 
take the primrose, the cold boiled veal, even 
my tiresome walk of twenty miles in an 
artistic light, and something may be gained 
from each. 
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SUNDAY OUT. 

It was, I suppose, a necessary consequence 
of my being a (lesultory person, and writing 
always desultorily, that I liad no sooner j 
pOTUied the prefix, Sunday, to this article than I 
it fell out that the current of my thoughts ! 
which are here set down by my pen sliuuld 
run in the channel of Monday. My paper i 
was prepared, and my ink-bottle uncorked ; 
when stepping out to purcluLse the newest of j 
magnum bonum iiens, 1 found myself in the j 
midst of a Monday morning’s proccs.sion. A ' 
long string of open carriages, broughams, 
chaise-carts, breaks, and cabs, fdled inside 
and outside with people dressed in their be.st, ■ 
and with unmistakably holiday faces, imme- 
diately and naturally suggested races to mo. 
Hut quickly remembering that the only 
two race-meetings that Londoners care to 
attend, Lpsom and Ascot, were long since 
gone* and past, the ship of my mind ran 
aground. Then, seeing HUiidry bright-coloured 
" b{Uiner.s, and noting that the horses’ heads 
w'cre decorated with ribbons, 1 feebly thought 
of elections. But there wius no gentleman in 
a white hat bowing right and left to the raga- 
nnilUns, and kissing his hand to the ladies at 
the windows, no drunkenness, no stone-throw- 
ing, no Anybody for ever ; .so, recalling to 
mind, besides, that there was no metropolitan 
borvuigh vacant just then, I abandoned elec- 
tions with a sigh. At length in the oiling 
of my soul I saw a sail. Tlie preponderance 
of ladies and smiling children’s faces in the 
procession ; the total- abstinence mottoes on 
tlie banners ; the general snuguess, s[»ruce- 
uesa and jauntiness of the gentlemen ; the 
abseiice of red noses among the standard- 
bearers — all these said plainly that this wnis a 
teetotal procession. Amd it was. The mob, 
inciUTiated as far as my de.sire of knowing all 
about it went, by a pallid shoemaker, in- 
formed me that it was “them teetotallers;” 
and I left them to go on their way rejoicing 
to their commemoration, or revival, or cente- 
nary, or jubilee, or by whatever other name 
their cheerful honest festival might have been 
called : I left them I say to celebrate their 
white Monday ; regretting only that even 
virtue and good intentions were obliged to 
resort to the poor old aggressive parapher- 
nalia of flags and ribbons, and bauds of 


music, and processions ; and that among 
the teams of well-fed horses there were 
to be found, in that perverse yoke-fellowship 
we icon't abandon, 8un<lry animals which 
divide the hoof and chew not the cud, 
animals with tusks, and ill-will grubbing 
snouts, of the porcine breed porky. Are we 
never to be able to do without banners 1 
Whether carried by crazy fanatics, scheming 
demagogues, bands of incendiaries, or Bands 
of Hope — are these pennons and streamers 
and braying wind instruments never to be 
di.spensed witli ! Th^ are aggressive. They 
do irritate, annoy, stir up discord. They do 
say, “We are belter than you ; here is our 
flag to show it ; and if you don’t come under 
this Hug’s shadow, we should like to know 
where you exjiect to go to.” My friend the 
.shoemaker, now, who would b3 all the better 
for being washed, and sober, and well shod 
(save that it seems a law of the sutorial being 
never to wear good shoes), and for going to a 
coinmemoi'ution or a revival with health in 
his veins, money in Ids purse, and peace in 
liis heart; i.s evidently aggravated, nettled, 

; exasperated, by all this flaunting and braying. 

' You can’t wave and blow a man into tempe- 
rance and hajipiiiess, AVhich reflection causes 
I me to go home as quickly as 1 can with the 
I magnum bonum pen, and sit down to write 
about Sunday. 

i I wish to state, once for all, that I am 
tre.ating this much-discussed Sunday ques- 
i tion solely as one bearing on public morals, 
! as conducive to public (mundane) happiness, 
and without the slightest reference to public 
; religion. All the acts of parliament in the 
j world will not make one man pious. I claim 
i for myself and every other mau a right of 
: private judgment on this subject, and a wrong 
: in being iuterfered with by any wholesale 
i dealer inother people’s consciences. You shall 
! not fine me forty shillings for not going to 
j church, l.*y virtue of any cap., sec., or sched. 

I of any act whatsoever. You shall not drive 
me to Doctor Mac Y'elp’s chapel with a moral 
rope’s end, as boatswain’s mates were wont to 
start men of war's-men when the church 
was rigged on the quarter-deck. 

Sunday in England must perforce be taken 
as a holiday, as we have scarcely any other 
holidays during the long year. The want of 
recognised days of public relaxation is the 
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*"“!! ai>p««»t when iw me Ui« Boiatortafek j, 

a-ow4«ibndge«,Rlea»nlx«rt%im<itte»-|5iM^ too; for, if UUn^ be Stul^ ^ 

OU oI Ihom chwoo o^ou* mt wide by Hoby baa probably made^hii biu ^ and?f 
bUttiMlty iwdaysof fetting and bunubaUou ! be U Ijinooln & BeiiBett, bis neighbour 
!oTWM,ovpiM&tvU*um%<)rtamuiiJ ; when wt* know Truefitot hm dresaed Ida hair or triuimed 
i that one great and awful aiauversary in the hia whiskers. Mi-s. Co is gorgoous, and ab- 
Cbristian year — Good Friday — is Uie day on eoluWly forgets the (?xi.stonee of tlie shop, 
which railway companies advertise cheap ex- not even, condeHcendiug to make use of tiie 
cursion trips, and pigeon and sparrow-shoot- week-day coinpi’omise in which she speaks of 
ing matches come oft' at tlie Ketl Honse, and her husband’s place of business as tlie War(^- 
thS e^levoii -of ^?ova Seotia meet the eleven of house or the Establishment. The little Cos, 
Little Britain upon the tented cricket-field, who are enjoying their Sunday out from gen- 
So few festiviils have we, that the weary teel boarding-scliools in the neighbourhood 
pantinff workers seize on the fasts to make of Gower Street and the New Road, only 
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festivity upon. 


wish Sunday were three times as long as it 


Admitting, then, that Sunday is almost tlie is. They like going to church with papa and 
xinly available holiday of regular recurrence, mamma, dining at home, and driving to 
how, let me ask, should that holiday be Beulah Spa afterwards, much better than 
spent ? I think I may best answer my own passing Sunday at Miss Gimp’s establishment 
question, and hint what Sunday ought or for young ladies (the name has been changed 
'Ought not to be, if I describe it as it is. So, to Collegiate Seminary lately) — much better 
to para])hraee the good old penman who than morning service at Saint Somuus’s 
wrote the Ecclesiasticalle Politie, “ if for no Church, where the Litany is so long, so 
other cause, yet for this, that iK>sterity may drearily long, for little ears to listen to, and 
know that we have not looetdy, through where Doctor Snnfiies couglia and mumbles 
silence, permitted things to pass away jih in so much during that tedious three quai’ters 
a dream, there shall be so much extant of the : of an hour’s sermon, of which the young 
present state of Sunday among us, and their ! ladies are expected to give a compendious 
careful endeavours which would have amended | viva voce abridgment on their return to Miss 


the same.” 


I (Timp’s, their information on the subject con- 


Sunday on the river— that shall be my j sistiiig ordinarily of a confused mixture of 
theme this after-dinner-time, and Hniigerford | notions that a text from the third chapter and 
Bier my place of emlmrkation. Luckily for j the fourth verse was twice given furth from 
the holiday makers, aaid especially for those the pulpit : that there were a greater number 
poor foreigners to whom a Loiuion Sunday ' of hard words on earth than there were pre- 
‘is u day of wailing and gnashing of teeth, viously dreamt of in their philosophy ; that 
from the pervading outer (iulness, the day is a red cushion surmounted by a gentleman, in 
very fine. The vehioulai’ movement is pro- a black gown and white bands quite equalled 
digious. Legs hang from the tops of omnibuses la\wia»uim in somnolent properties; and that 
much tliioker than leaves iu Vallomln’oea. | it was unlawful for a man to majTy his 
Four-wheelers, out for tlj-e day, alwuud. Here grandmother. Little Cos, growing Cos, 
it is tlie comfortable tradesman w ho ha.s been ! grown-up Cos who read this ! have rigidly- 
drudging all the week selling his patented or | enforced, wrongly-apportioued Sunday duties 
registered merchandise ; inventing new Greek never wearied ?/ow in a similar manner ? 
names for trowsers and shirt collar.s, or labour- Those long, droning, half-inaudible Sunday 
ing in the throes of oomposition in the manu- sermons ; those long Sunday afternoons at 
facture of novel a<lvertise meats for the daily home, when Scriptiu'e genealogies were to be 
papers ; and who on Sunday orders, with be- read aloud, and all save good books (which to 
coming pride, the smooth-clipped pony to be be good seemed im})eratively required to be 
piut into the “ conveyance,” and drives Mrs. dreary, verbose, and uniihimined by a ray 
Go and the little Cos to Beukh Spa or of kindly interest) were prohibited ; those 
Hampton Oouiii. The tradesman’s Sunday Sunday evenings wlien smiles were looked 
out is among the most comfortable of Sundays, upon as sinful, and people coukin’t ait com- 
Itk something to see one’s own shutters up, fortably or talk comfortably because it was 
iand'Dote that they are cleaner and brighter Sunday, and when at length, in sheer pa- 
than those of your neighbours. It is some- roxysms of wearine.ss, they tried to yawn 
thing to «ee the coats, boots, and hats you themselves into sleepiness, and went to bed 
ibave turned out from your establishment and couldn’t sleep; I ask you, mombers all 
displayed upon the persons of patented of the Co family, nave no such remem- 
dandies : it is more to be nodded to fami- brances ? 

harly by brother tradesmen, and to be Tradesmen’s “ conveyances ” form but one 
patronisingly recognised by the patented dan- item among the multimirioiis throng of Sun- 
dies themselves— Iftnowing that these dandies day vehicles. Mr. Bttlf, the greengrocer drives 
dare not cut you any more than they can his missus out in the spring cart which diir- 
isever the Gordian knots of red and blue lines ing the week has not been too proud to fetch 
that bind them to the debit side of your the homely cabbage and Iihe unpretending 
Hedger at home. Superbly dressed is the cauliflower from Qovent Garden Market. 
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Jifkins, tlie sporting publican^ dashes along 
in a very knowing gig, drawn by a fast-trotting 
iware, which has been winning somethiog 
oonaiderable lately, and stands to win more. 
Wifcli Jifkins is his friend Skuddei’, the 
horse-dealer, and the two are bound to Barnet 
to look at a little osa that can do wonderful 
things, and is to be parted with for a mere 
song — a song with a good many verses though, 
I dai’eaay. Young Timbs, and three other 
youtliH, clerks — I beg pardon, civil servants 
of Uie crown — in tJie Irish Bog lleclamation 
Commission office, have hired a dog-cart for 
the day to drive down to Staines. Young 
Timbs drive, but the horse is not a mild- 
tempered horse, and isn’t at all comfortable 
about the mouth, and seems unaccountably 
disposed to go sideways and down areas. The 
little ragged Bohemian boy.s, who in tbeir 
dirt and destitution stand out wofully again.st 
the well-dressed Sunday makers, chaff Timbs 
sorely ; but he drives on manfully, and the 
horse is touched with repentance or whipped 
and jerked into good liumotir occasionally, 
juul goes along for a hundred yards or so 
quite at a rattling pace. More fortunate in 
e<piine matters is iMr. Coupon, tlie stock- 
broker’s clerk, who is liaving three half- 
ci'owns’ worth of a moiiunieutal white horse, 
and manages him so gracelully Hint spectators 
turn round to look at him. Coupon is fault- 
lessly dressed, llis boot-heels are garni.shed 
with Maxwell’s spur-boxes ; he weni*s no 
straps, curries no wdiip — no instrument of cor- 
rection save a short stick. .lie will ride into 
the park ; he wdll put the monumental horse 
into a canter ; he will draw up with the 
oilier liorsemen and take otf his hat when 
her Majesty jjasses. lie w'ill ride gravely 
past Mr. DecUiius Burton’s arcli and down 
i’icciidilly at dusk, majest ically, as though he 
were accustomed to jn ess the sides of a coal- 
black cliarger witli buckskins ami jack-boots 
— though ti'ully, as though there were dozens 
of red boxcvS filled with (h^sj.>atche.s in cipher 
awaiting his perusal, and two cabinet councils 
for him to attend to-morrow at the Foreign 
Office. Then he will take the monumental 
horse to the livery stable-keeper’s in Uiebiick 
street and pay his three balf-crowms, and will 
have been happy. 

The Sunday pedestrians I note are quite 
03 remarkable m their , way as the Sunday 
equeslrians or riders in vehiebs. The 
numbers of brightly-dressed people who 
throug the pavemtjuta is amazing. Shade of 
Sartor Resartus, where do all these coats 
come from i These brilliant bonnets, these 
variegated silks, tliese rustling tarlatans, 
tbeae traiispareut bar6ges, these elalioratoly- 
worked eliirtfronts, these resplendent para- 
Bols ? Can there be any misery, or ]):iuperi.siu, 
or poverty in London ? Con any of these 
thousands of well-dressed |>eople have debts, 
or executions in their houses, or be thinking 
Of pawning their spoons ? Tiie most wonder- 
ful tiling is tiiat you jamy wander for lioui*s hi 


the Sunday streets without meeting any one 
that you know. Nobody seems to go out on 
Sunday, yet everybody is out. Everyl>ody 
seems to have wives, and families, or sweet- 
hearts, except yourself. And the hoys, the 
maTvelious, well-dressed boys ! They swagger 
along, four, five abreast. Their hair shines 
with pomatum ; they have cutaway coats, 
bran new, of bright brown, bright green, 
bright blue. They have meteoric waistcoats, 
and neckcloths like fie^ comets. Their hatw 
are of the newest, 8hinic.«jt, silkiest. They 
have .silver watches, walking-sticks with 
elaborate knobs. They ail smoke. Every- 
body smokes. Smoke seems, with gay 
colours, to be a part of Sunday ; and now I 
can luiderstund why the Manchester ware- 
houses in St. Paul’s Churchyard are so vast, 
and extend so ffir under ground ; and how it 
is that the excise duty on tobacco forms so 
considerable a branch of the revenue. Sun- 
day out does it all. And the girls ! T don’t 
mean the grown-up young ladies. We are 
favoured with the siglit of those dear crea- 
tures, tluhr ringlets, their ravishing toilettes, 
the sparkling little purses which they will 
persist in carrying im their hands, in a mis- 
taken notion of security, and as persistently 
keep losing — on weekdays as well as Sundays ; 
but Sunday out daisy fies the pavements with 
groups of girls of twelve and fourteen or 
thereabouts ; gaily attired girls, girls in 
plaited tails and sashes, and trowsers with lace 
borders ; girls profoundly critical on each 
other’s bonnets, and jealous of each other’s 
parasols ; girls who hold lively conversations 
audible as you ])ass them, about what Polly 
said to me said slie, and how an appetU, en 
dernier ressort, had to be made to mother; 
girls ordinarily seised of the custody of other 
little girls with little parasols, or of some 
punchy big-pated little boy, not much higher 
than the dog.s which pass and eye him won- 
dcringly, — children who wo’nt come along, 
and become tired, and de.sirous of being 
carried at unseasonable times, and sometimes 
l)reak out into open rebellion and laciiry- 
matory roars, rendering the employment of 
the para-sol handles as weapons of coercion, 
occasionally necessary. Dear me ! what a 
deal all these young people have to talk 
about ! 

Slowly walking through the most crowded 
streets I can find towards the market of 
Hungerford, I see many and think of more 
indications of Sunday in as w’ell as Sunday 
out. Sunday in, stands ascetically at hia 
I)arlour window, flattening hia nose against 
the pane, and gazing at the merry crowd as 
Mr. Ihmyan might have looked at the booths 
in Vanity Fair. Sunday in, contented but 
lazy, reposes behind his Venetian blinds, hia 
legs on n chair, his bands folded, and a sUk 
pocket-hiuidkerchief thrown over hia bead to 
keep away the flies. Sunday in, convivial hut 
solitary, luis half-opened the window, and sits 
with lus cold giu-aud-water,audhisiiewapaper 
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before him, smokiiig liis pipe, half-absorbed 
iu the soothing clouds of the Virginian weed, 
half by a mental discussion as to the expe- 
diency of turning out for a stroll in the cool 
of the afternoon. Sunday in, sits at the door of 
bis little barber’s shop, still with his newspaper, 
and ready with his razor should any Sunday- 
outer, determined to be a JlAudy, but rather 
late in thinking about it, rush in to be 
shaved. Sunday in, who has been out on 
Saturday ni^ht, late and drunk, lounges out 
of his third-floor window, haggard, unshaven, 
and unbuttoned. Sunday in, and yet out, is 
perched on his little stool in the box entrance 
porch of the Adelplii theatre, taking the 
time of the piissing onmibuses (in my youth 
I used to fancy that man was an artist, a 
government spy, a surveyor, a hermit, all 
sorts of things). There are Sunday ins in 
waiters yawning at the doors of hotels ; in 
stage-door keepers, eating their dinners from 
yellow basins in tlieir key-hung, letter- 
garnished sanctuaries ; in clerks in west end 
banking-houses, keeping Sunday guard on 
Mammon in their rotation ; in omnibus- 
drivers and conductors ; in cab-drivers dozing 
on their boxes ; in hot stokers in tlieir shirt- 
sleeves, perspiring in their melting engine- 
rooms ill river steamboats ; in trimly-shaven | 
inspectors doing day duty in station liouses ; | 
in barmaids and potboys at public-houses ; | 
in guards, drivers, stokers, clerks, porters in j 
the great railway hierarchy ; in milk-women 
and fruit-vendors, and servant-maids cleaning 
the plates after the Sunday’s dinner, or 
ritting at the window of the kitchen area, 
writing those marvellously-spelt hou8emaid.s’ 
letters, or sorting the contents of the never- 
failing workbox (it is against Sunda}" dis- 
cipline to sew), or listening to the purring of | 
that servants’ best companion, and often ; 
only one, the cat. Oh, the shame, the wicked- 
ness, that the units should work, in order 
that the millions may make holiday ! But, the 
sun, the trees, the birds, our hearts, our frames, 
all say, Eejoice and rest on Sunday ; and must 
we rest without rejoicing, or rest by putting 
ourselves on a treadmill of gloom ? If our 
brother does a little work to-day that we may 
rest ; is it so very dreadful, if we be just to 
liim at another time? One side tnusC })re- 
ponderate a little. When the balance 
shall be perfectly equal, and the scale 
turns not in the substance or the divi- 
sion of the twentieth part of one poor scru- 
ple, nay, not in the estimation of a hair, 
then the Millennium will be come, and there 
will be an end of it all. 

Here is Hungerford Market. Choked. Bed 
omnibuses, yellow omnibuses, blue omnibuses, 
green omnibuses, cast their crowded cargoes 
out into the arcade. Thousands of well- 
dressed legs arrive with their superincum- 
bent bodies to swell the throng. The 
tobacconist, cannot serve twopenny cheroots 
and three-halfpenny cubas fmore Sunday 
labour) fast enough. High o^er the crowd, 


like lloderick the Goth, on his chariot, or Lars 
Porsena in his ivoi’y chair, tower the big 
scarlet bodies, and big (though recently 
lessened) muff-caps of the British Grenadiei's 
out for the day, twirling penny canes in their 
hands, giving tlieir arms to diminutive females, 
or complacently seating little children upon 
the high places of their huge white worsted 
epaulettes. And here is another wonder* 
The Guards are generally supposed to be in 
Turkey, yet there seem full as many per- 
forming their gallant garrison duties as in the 
departed times of peace, when there was 
piping, and before we were told to ‘‘ beware 
the bear.” Can the Grenadiers come back 
from Varna by special steamer eveiy Satur- 
day evening to enjoy their Sunday out, in 
Hungerfmai Market and on the river ? That 
is impossible, I know, yet appearances look 
like it. 

Penetrating in that anomalous Hungerford 
Arcade, where on week-days lobsters and 
lithographs, ])rawna and picture frames, 
03 ^sters and ginger beer bottles, salmon and 
small tooth combs are niixeil together in such 
heterogeneous confusion, I see a crowd, a first 
night of a new jiiecc crowd, a last night of an 
old favourite crowd, a Greenwich fair crowd, 
an examinalit)!! of an atrocious murderer 
crowd, wedged togodher before a large double 
fronted sbo)>. 1 elbow niv way tlircuigli this 
mob, which alu'oad would portiuid a revo- 
lution, or a ])roimiu’iam(?nt() against ministers 
at least, but which, on reaching the shoj) 
door, only jiortends in ilungerford Arcade 
Frigidu’s jicuny icoH, Viva Frigido ! He (we 
will assume that he was a marquis with a 
villa upon a lake before the bated Austrians 
overran the fair jdains of Lombardy) formerly’ 
made gaullres quite in a small way in a narrow 
stall in a back street somewliere in the duliioua 
regions between Soho and the Dials. AVo 
have watched Fiigido nan-owly for a long 
time. We never ate his gauffi es, because we 
have no faith in the nutritive (qualities of 
those unsubstantial framelels of pastiy, and 
were apjirehensive that the powdered sugar 
disj)cnsed over them by means of a jiepper 
castor, inigdit pos.sibly be gritty to the taste 
and stony' to the stomach. But we watched 
him in his huiiible stall with a kindly interest. 
We watched liiiu with his tiny furnace, and 
strange implements, and stores of gauffre 
batter ; and when lie stalled in the penny ice 
line we hailed the delicacy as a great idea — 
not an original one, perhaps. I’hose who 
have made pilgrimages in that part of the city 
of King Bomba, known as Napoli senza Sole, 
will doubtless remember tlie itinerant veudora 
of gelati, and in even the better streets the 
Acquiaole, in their gay little wheeled temples, 
something between Flemish pulpits and Chi- 
nese joss-houses, who sold iced drinks, iced 
fruits, iced water, for sums less by a despairing 
amount of fractions than the smallest copper 
token in circulation here. But to bring the 
ice — the lordly vanille, the aristocratic straw- 
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berry, the delicate lemon — the speciality of 
Verrey’s high-class saloons, the delicacy of 
routs and fashionable balls, within the com- 
pass of every Englishman who is the possessor 
of a penny : to enable the ice to be purchased 
for a “ brown,” and the lowly to call it, if they 
listed, a hice — this was in reality a philan- 
thropic, a lofty, almost sublime achievement. 
Nobly has the end crowned the work. I find 
Frigido’s counter besieged by ice-eaters. I 
find they eat one, two, three penny ices in suc- 
cession, taking a vanille as a whet, as one 
miglit take chablia and oysters ; a strawberry 
as a pitice de resistance ; and a lemon as a 
bonne bouchc or hors (rcmivre. I hope penny 
ices are not conducive to cholera. Frigido 
says no, and that on the ermtrary they are a 
preventive. Be it so. Give a vanille. So. 
Anotiier, of another sort. Hum ! I find 
that there is a pervading tlavuur about Fri- 
gido’s ices which I may describe as “.spooney.” 
They do certainly ail taste of a spoon not | 
silver, witli a Hus})icion perhaps of tin can and ' 
damp cloth. But they are very cold and very | 
sweet ; and the myriad consumers appear to I 
relish them hugely, I find the boys and the I 
girls dissi])ating quite in the Liiciillus style | 
upon penny ices. I find adolescents treating j 
their sweethearts to vanille. I find fatliers I 
of families dispensing strawberries to their' 
children all round. I find a plaid tunic 
stiinding a lemon to a turn-down collar. I ! 
would rather .sec Scarlet Brobosci.s yonder, ' 
who look.s conteinptrmusly on at the scene, 
stand a penny ice to his friend Greybeard 
tlian two-penn'oi*th of gin. 

Fi'igido still pursues the gaiifTre trade in a 
remote corner ; but the snows of Mont Blanc 
seem rapidly gelidating the little crater of 
his Vesuvius. He has many assistants now, 
all Italians. Quickly do tliey spoon the ices 
out, quicker still do the cojipers rattle into 
the till. I should not be Hurj)rised to see 
Fri"ido, about the year after next, driving a 
mail ])haeton down Pall Mall. 

But I am bound for the steamboats and 
the river, and must no longer tiirry in the 
Arcade among the penny ices. 1 pass along 
that railed -oti portion of Hungerford Bridge 
which leads on to the steam- boat pier, followed 
and preceded by the same well-dressed crowds. 
I note as I pass a curious little announce- 
ment on the first bridge tower, setting forth 
that any one loitering on the bridge and so 
obstruction the pathway will be liable to a 
fine of five pounds and iiuprisoumcnt. Surely 
this diminitive placard would have looked 
better on the Bialto, or the Bridge of Sighs, 
two hundred years ago, wTitteu in choice 
Italian, and signed l:)y the dre.ad Council of 
Ten. What ! fine or imprison me, because I 
choose to lean over the bridge, and ^aze on 
the blue dome of Paul’s, or on the fretillating 
crowds below, or on the moon at night, 
without obstructing anybody’s pathway ! 
Surely, now that we are sure of our great 
constitutional guarantees, our habeas corpus, 


ouremancipation of everything and everybody, 
we are somewhat too easy to allow little petty 
tyrannies to clasp us in their crablike em- 
brace. • But the steamboats are continually 
arriving and departing, and I hasten to 
the pier. 

To Chelsea, Battersea, Hammersmith, 
Bichmorid, and Kew. To T;ondon Bridge, 
Rotherhithe, Greenwich, and Gravesend. Tlie 
little steamers, ant-hill like with human 
beings, hurry to and fro ceaselessly. They 
run in and out ; they make a desperate dis- 
turb.ancein the uncomplainingwater, splashing 
and pufiiug, and rumbling and choking, and 
getting better again, as if they were the most 
important steamers in the world : Himalayas 
for instance, carrying entire regiments, and 
batteries of sixty-eight pounders, to the seat 
of war. 

They are soraetliing better, after all. Small, 
lowly, and unrornantic, though they be, they 
bear on the broad bosom of the Thames 
peaceable, honest, industrious Humanity, in 
peaceful, honest, happy recreation. Who 
shall say (if we will speak our minds about 
it, and not be deterred by noisy petitioners of 
parliament, twenty signatures to a man^ how 
many hearts these little steamers lighten, 
how many frames they send z*einvigorated to 
work to-morrow ; how much each of these 
noisy little l)()ats does for peace and ternper- 
.ance, and the harmony of families, and the 
lo\"e of all mankind ! 

THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 

A GREEK CARNIVAL. 

“Well, Demetraki, what do you want ? ’* 

Hcmetraki is a paunchy man, and the 
Carnival ap])ears to have had a rubify- 
ing effect upon his nose. He is a sliuf- 
tler, as all the Greeks, I think, are. He 
could not say twice tw’o are four in a plain 
manner ; but, at last, as I am turning 
to my newspaper again in despair of being 
able to get anything out of him, he hitches 
up his clothes, and tells me that there are 
great doings going on upon the other side of 
the mountain. To-day, the Greeks must 
make the most of their time, he thinks ; for 
to-morrow begins a fifty days’ fast, and a fast 
among the Greeks is a serious business. It is 
their idea indeed of fulfilling the duties of 
religion in an exemplary manner ; and Ml 
who will not eat meat in Lent, have a pass- 
port for heaven. 

It is a fine breezy morning. I clamber 
over the rocks, in front of my house, and 
follow Demetraki, as he waddles toilsomely 
up the hill ; at last, after a moderate 
number of falls, and one or two dashing ! 
leaps, we get into the tide of the holiday | 
maKers. It is pleasant to see them go troop- 
ing along hand in hand, and singing in chorus. 

It is pleasant to notice their homely decent 
dresses, and the joy which God has given 
them reflected even on the faces of rayaha 
and slaves. After a little time they begin to 
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form iato c1o»q oomimnies of six or sevln 
each ; and they huddle together anywhere v) 
be at once in the shade and out oi the wind^ 
which is still blowing freshly. five 

minutes more, and the enormous black bottles 
which are circulating so freely will begin to 
do their Work. First, there is aloud solitary 
laugh, rWjiich goes off from the iiiidst of one 
of the farthest groups like a shot. It is soon 
answered, and one of the ]>artLes, which has 
been drinking stoutly for the last ten minutes, 
opens the festivity of the day with some rude 
music. The palicaria * begin now to rise in 
all directions ; the dancing, singing, and 
laughing has become general ; and, jis fftr as 
the eye can reach, the nucouth revel is going 
on, while the same large bhvck bottle isl>eing j 
handed about everywhere. | 

About this time, if you look away yonder, 
towards the brow of the hill, you may begin 
to see bands of gjiily-dressed women and 
children, watching the scene below. By and 
by, they come nearer, always timidly, how- 
ever, and they never join in the games or 
dances of tlH3 men. 

1 am standing at this moment on one of 
the most magnificent tfUes in the world. 
Beneath, lies the Gulf of Adramiti, to the 
riglit I can see almost to the ])lains of Troy, 
and to the left, nearly to Cape Baba. Before 
me there is neither tree nor shrub visible ; 
nothing but one grand amphitb(?atre formed 
of sea and mo r^a ms ; but behind lie the 
rich woods amnBmerald meads, the gentle 
hills and picturesque valleys of beautiful 
Lesbos. Along the winding shore stretch 
the pretty houses of the rich citizens; a' 
lofty Turkish mosque from whence the 
bqja is calling ; two light-houses, and the 
liarbour crowded with vexsela waiting for 
corn to take to England. As my eyes fall 
musingly on the ground, I see a little obloug 
piece of metal ; and, stooping to examine it, 
I find that it is a coin, at least two thousand 
years old. 

But there is no time for musing. About, 
around, touching me, pushing me, the Greek 
palicaria hold on their revel ; and magnifi- 
cent as the scene is, I am hound to confess 
that the quaint pictures which everywhere 
meet ray eye, of aiiotlicr life than ours, are no 
mean additions to it. Presently we find a 
band of Greeks sufficiently busy. They take 1 
a block of wood, and they dress it in ! 
some old clothes which they tie on witli 
cords. It has neither head, nor hands, 
nor feet; but one can see that it is meant 
for a very fat man. No wonder indeed that 
he is fat, for I find on inquiry that he is 
intended to represent the Greek carnival: a 
glutton, if ever there was one. The busy 
group I have doscidbed now take two stout 
poles, and fastening them together with some 

* Palikaria (Tra\t«apio) is a Greek word signifying 
young raan, like the ‘‘ braves ” of the liJyriau I 
legends. i 


I cross sticks, they make a sort of hivir. On 
this, they place the Carnival, who is j list dead : 
and some six or eight palicaria supporting 
the bier, set off to bear him to the tomb. 
They ai’e preceded by a company of others 
who dance in line, hand in hand. There 
may be some ton abreast of them. Tliey are 
soon joined by all the other revellers, and 
away they go dancing and singing ribald 
songs in the same manner as the priests 
chaunt the “i)e Profundis.” 

I watch them as they wind over hill and 
valley towards the town ; and almost fancy 
I am witnessing some pagan saturnalia ; for 
it is wonderful how ohl games have been 
always kept ii]> by popular traditions. On 
they go, performing all sorts of uncouth buf- 
fooneries ; but th(\v are not tlie less pictur- 
esque and interesting ; at last they di8ay)poai* 
in the dirty narrow little streets of the distant 
town, and I know that tliey arti going about 
from liouse to house begging ; as 1 cannot 
very well follow them in such an expedition, 
I am afraid I shall lose the burial of the 
carnival, and I am sorry to add that my fears 
have been verified. 

1 enter the town by a street distant from 
ray own house and ])ick mv way daintily amid 
ioul gutters where lever always sits brooding,, 
and over slippery stones, rendered dirty ami 
ilaiigerous by all sorts of garbage tlirown into 
the street. 1 am lightly shod and [ do 
not make much noise, nor am 1 a very feiii ful 
a]>parition ; for I have too much to do to 
take care of myself to meditate harm to 
others ; hut 1 liave no sooner entered the 
.street tlian a change comes over it. When 
1 first turned the corner, young women werti 
g()ssi])ing and laughing everywhere in the 
(ioorways, and from tlio wiiidovv.s : now 1 hear 
the click of many doors closing stealtljily ; 
and the lattices are shut everywhere. A 
Frank is a rare siglit in this obscure quai ter, 
and the women are wild as young fawns. 
Tliey are watching me from all sorts of places ; 
but if I stayed there for hours, not one would 
come out till I was gone. I know wdiy the 
Greek girls are as shy as young fawns, and it 
pains me to think of it. A thousand tales 
are fresh in my memory of harmless young 
women wlio caught the eye of some terrible 
Turk, by chance, and soon after disappeared 
mysterioush", or were torn shrieking from tlioir 
homes by armed men, and were never heai*d 
of afterwards. I hope such times are gone 
by now, but I am not quite sure of it ; and, 
therefore, 1 have no right to wonder that 
Greek maidens should ti’omble at the step of 
a stranger. 

Gradually I emerge into a more frequented 
quarter, and everywhere the sound of nasal 
singing, the clapping of hands, and the jingling 
of glasses, come.s from oj)en doors and lattices ; 
while here and there a Turk smokes his nar- 
gilleh, sitting cross-le»^ged upon a stone, apart 
and disdainfully. A long string of miilori tied 
together ore lading with oU-skin« for a 
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journey. They are Btaiiding in a perfect severe a trial of strength as I ever witnessed, 
quagmire of filth, for we have had heavy rains One of the young giants takes another in his 
of late ; and I can almost see the noxious arms. The man carried has his head down- 
exhalationa steaming out of it in the noon- wards and hi* legs gri];>pmg the other tightly 
day sun. I hasten my pace, and light a about the neck. Two youn^ men now go 
cigar, for such a neighbourliood is daiigerom; down on all fours, and place themselves closer 
and the best antidote for this kind of poison together, while the two other players, twined 
I know of, is tobacco. Farther along the togetlier as I have said, turn a summerset 
street come a troop of broad - backed backwards over them, and the man whose 
hamals (porters) ; each carries a slain lamb head was downwards before is now u|>ward8, 
npon his shoulders, to be sent off by the and the other has of course taken his position. 
Austrian boat to Constantinople this evening. So they go backwards and forwards, and if 
Other f)eople are also carryiiig pretty baskets tliey come apart or fall, they have to kneel 
full of the white sheet)’sniilk cheeses, made in down and make a back ” for others to turn- 
tlie Levant. They are eaten with }joney,and ble over in the same way. I remarked two 
form j)erhaps the most exquisite dish in the young men clinging together in this way who 
world. Let us hope they will figure, there- turnedasnmmerset twenty-three times in sue- 
f<jre, advantageously at the table of Vice- cession. At last they fell from a feint of one 
Admiral Dniidas. For, all tins fuss which of the ‘- backs,” who began to grow tired of 
makes tlie Greeks work even upon a festix^al- the .sport. They went on playing till evening 
day, comes of the appearance of the com- gradually crept over us, and the sun was 
billed fleets in Turkish waters : and they have * quite lust liehind the snow-capped mountains, 
laid all Turkey under contribution to supply j Tlien, as the dews foil heavily, and tlie chili 
daiuties for them. j air grew keener, they tied up their trowsers ; 

Lut here come a baud of mummers, wdth | and, .shufiliug on their slippers, returned to 
masks and music. They are begging, and | our little town, bawling rude monotonous 
they will stop me, for l ain not supposeil to 1 chonrscs, and daneing^is they went, if hopping 
know them. Tlierc i.s one cub ilrunk with ! wTuild not be a better term fur their uncouth 
iinaccustomed eating, wliom I should know ! maiueuvres. 

from his stifled gufiaw in a minute, and from | 1 have returned home. A wood fire Vmrns 

a thousaiel. 1 know al.so tliat he w’ouKl , cliecrfully in the hearth, and a lamp sheds a 
follow me about all <lay if I did not buy liim : pretty tempered light on the desk I am to 
off. I take a handful of small coin, therefore, I use jire.seutly. The books ami maps, the 
from a pocket wliere it has been reposing ! diiriipy pens, and the w'ell-worii [K^fiiknife, tlie 
gingerly many days, and a.s 1 j>a.ss on they | cigar case, the broken tca-ciq)S on a side- 
are all rolling and .squabbling in tiio mud i table, and the milk in a gla.sa, all made ready 
' about it. j by kind himds, seem to smile a silent welcome 

'J'he afternoon has stolen on while 1 liavo ' to me, like ohl friends. Five minutes at the 
been wandering about, yet I cannot make up i wimlowg a few cujis of tea, a sliort game wiiU 
my mind to go home : and I halt once more [»cn and ink, and then to bed. 

before .some young men at play. I think they — 

are all amoiif; the luest powerful liuls I ever OLD DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

saw, and 1 watch tlieiu with the natural plea- 

sure one has in seeing health, and strength. The poet Gray has pleasantly told us that 
and beauty. They are ])laviiig at a spt'cies of the best enjoyment diming the dog days is 
leap-frog, but tlio “back” is made by three “to lie on a soft and read novels.” Sultry 
youths, insteail of one ; tliey form a triangle ! hours may be as agreeably whiled away by 
Jia they stoop down, and thew do not “tuck in { turning over a volume of old newspapers, 
tlieir two{>eunie.s ” by any means in sport- j The J>oiuestic Intelligence, from March, 
iiig^ style. llowev-er, the runners charge i sixteen hundred and seventy-nine to March, 
them gallantly ; they bump tlieir heads with * sixteen huiidreil and eighti", i.s now in our 
great force into the back of the fm^t b<>y, | hand.s. The volume is not remarkable for 
whoso hiud-ejuarters are turned towards them, j thickness, and still less for size ; for newspapers 
and they turn a complete sommenset over in this early day were published but twice a 
the other two. The fir.st who falls makes a ; week, and were but half-8heet.s small folio, 

“ back,” and relieves one of tlie others. It is and thus scarcely larger than the broadside 
rough sport and dangeroue, but it is tlie first which displayed the last dying .speech, or 
time in my life that 1 have ever .seen Greeks detailed tlie startling particulars of the last 
in violent exercise ; fuid 1 notice now, tliat horrid Popish, or detestable Presbyterian 
the players are the lowest of the low. When- plot. The publisher of the pa|Hjr, however, 
ever tiiere is any dispute, I also notice that filled his fhvo pages well. Tliere is close 
they toss a slipper to decide it, and “sole” or type, and narrow margin ; and although, of 
“upper-leather” wins the day, as the case may course, immeasui*al>ly behind the modern 
be. It is needless to add, that they are all newspaper, the lutelligencer of those days, 
playing barefoot. in extent of information as well as in the 

By and by, they grow tired of leap-frog ; a^Ivantage of its wider circidation, was a 
and the game by which it is succeeded is as gi'cat advance upon the earlier newsletter. 
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It ia cuYioTiB to mark how with the great 
strife for liberty the era of newspapers com- 
meDces ; and how hia sacred Majesty himself 
was compelled by the force of public opinion 
to publish a journal at Oxford. During the 
Protectorate, newspapers were abundant ; but 
at the happy Bestoration they dwindled down 
to the royally- appointed Gazette. 

It is curious to look over these Gazettes. 
All the time the plague was extending its 
fearful ravages, we find not a word ! — during 
the week that London was burning, there 
is not a line noting the ruin of the first 
city of the realm, but merely, a week or two 
after, a remark that orders had been given 
to clear away the rubbish ! Little foreign 
news ; bub w’c are duly inlormed where the 
court is. No domestic news, except when his 
sacred Majesty’s whereabout is carefully in- 
dicated. Here is an edifying notice in sixteen 
hundred and sixty-nine : 

April twelfth, his Majesty is pleased to declare that 
hy reason of the approaching heat of summer, lie shall 
continue to touch for the evil only till the end of this 
present month ; after then, not till October. 

But, miserable as this deartli of news mtist 
have been to men wlic had been, under the 
Protectorate, accustomed to tlmir many 
newspapers, none were sufiered ; or, at most, 
but one or two occasionally and furtively 
appeared until the reaction consequent on 
eighteen years of misrule commenced, wlien 
the spirit of hostility to a prince whose after 
conduct showfid liow well merited that 
hostility had been, burst forth so fiercely, 
that Charles, who, with Vicar of Bray feel- 
ings, had declared that he would not be sent 
on his travels again, was compelled to pause, 
and allow the act for restraining the liberty 
of the press to be repeiiled. “Hereupon,” 
says Boger Norton, “the pircss became very 
licentious against the court and clergy.” No 
doubt it would be, if truth were licence ; and 
forthwith appeared some score Intelligencers, 
all professing to give full, true, and particular 
accounts of passing events, 

And on tlio wings of miglity winds 
Cumc flying all abroad. 

Here is the account of the first attempt 
to establish a penny-post : 

March *27, 1679.— On Saturday the projectors for 
conveying letters to any part of the city or suburbs for 
a penny a letter, opened their offices in Lime Street, 
at Charing Cross, and Temple Bar, beside several 
inferior offices, at which they have hung out tables to 
advertise people of the thing; but tlie porters, not 
without good reason, supposing there will be a great 
diminution, if not absolute ruin of their employment, 
have shown their resentment by taking down and tear- 
ing the said tables wherever they met wipi them. 

This violent maintenance of their vested in- 
terests on the part of the London porters is 
recommended to the notice of all who think the 
workiiigclasaes were more obedient and tract- 
able in the times of the fine old English gentle- 
man — the palmy days of Toryism. In subse- 


quent numbers we find that some of the ring- 
leaders were punished ; Imt, on the wliole, 
public opinion seems to have palliated their 
offence ; so when, some time after, “ Dr. Titus 
Oates, ’tis said, saith tin's [the letter-carrying] 
isa 2 )roject of the Papists,” an effectual extin- 
guisher was put upon the whole plan, and the 
penny-post postponed for at least twenty 
years. 

We may smile at the continual allusions to 
popish ])lots, which we meet in almost every 
number of our Domestic Intelligence, but w^e 
must bear in mind that much was the natural 
result of preceding misrule ; and when, as Mr. 
Macaulays remarks, society was one mass of 
combustible matter, no wonder materials for 
igniting it were readily found. Thus, nows 
from Bristol relates that many sheep have been 
found killed in the ad jacent fields, and notliing 
but the fat taken ; also twenty cows milkeil 
of a night by some unknown persons — ]>art, 
as the editor remarks, of some bad mysterious 
}>h)t of the Papists. A gentleman finds a 
parcel of sky-rockets in Smitlifiehl ; a maid- 
servant in the Borougli discovers fire-balls in 
the cellar — another part of the ])lot. A. 
flaming sword had been seen in Oxfordshire ; 
a shower of blood had frightened — as well it 
might — a woinan in Wales, while milking lier 
cow ; Mr.s. Sheeres and her family, living 
near the Bed Lion, Drury Lane, were eye- 
witnesses of a blazing star — all warnings 
agaiu.st the popisli plot. The yjapers during 
tiie .summer abound indeed witli these 
mai'vels. The following is worth tran- 
scribing : 

A carrier near Cirencester saw near Abini^don, 
'just after sun rising, the perfect similitude of a tall 
' man in a sad-coloured h.abit, brandishing a bro.adsword ; 
lie disappeared, and then tliere appeared a village and 
woods. 

As might be expected, there were plenty of 
robberies, both on the highway and in private 
dwellings. The highwaymen w’ere most auda- 
cious, stopping travellers though in large 
com])anies. Bobberies in private houses were 
conducted much in the usual way, but some 
of the accounts are very suggestive. A Iiouse 
in Alooi'fields was robbed by two men getting 
over the garden paling, and breaking the 
casement. They carried off three flowered 
petticoats and a Farendon gown, altogether 
worth ten pounds. A maid-servant coming 
over Bed Lion fields in the dusk is robbed of 
a basket of linen worth seven or eight pounds. 
Bed Lion fields ? Moorfields 1 Where are 
they ? Some young gentlemen seem to have 
anticipated the doings of the Waltham 
Blacks, for we find that a gentleman living 
at a place called Dulwich, having had many 
deer stolen from his park, kept watch, and 
found the deer stealers were no corameu men, 
but some of his neighbours. We have ac- 
counts of many serious duels, in which 
mostly one is killed. As these are always 
represented as resulting from sudden quar- 
rels^ mostly at taverns, over wine, or dice. 
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the danger of wearing a sword on ordi- 
nary occasions is forcibly proved. We have 
a passing hint of the early Mohawks in the 
notice that a person of honour — this is evi- 
dently a raianomer — was charged with break- 
ing windows in Liucohi’s Inn Fields. As the 
winter ii])pvoache8, we find many accounts of 
I liiiknien gnidiiig passengers along tlie out- 
skirts of the metropolis, and then robbing 
them. 

In the account of that great city festival, 
Lord Mayor’s day, we are told tliat Sir 
Ilobert Clayton was met by the Artillery com- 
pany in butf coats and red featliers, and tliat, 
preceded by four pageants, all referring to the 
art iUid mystery of the drapers, to wliich 
worshipful company he belonged, he rode in 
solemn state to Guildhall The next notice 
worth record is very curious : Last Friday 
morning, Nov. fourteenth, his Majesty and 
several of the nobility went on foot to 
Hampton Court ; they stayed some time by 
the way, dined there, and returned to White- 
hall the same evening, about six of the clock. 
The king had during the summer been se- 
riously ill, and wc think there is little doubt 
that this excursion Avris jdanned to prove his 
complete recovery, lie seems to have been 
at this time veiy anxious to conciliate the 
popular party, for we find it specially noted — 
Ilis Majesty hath given strict orders lor the 
removal of all J^ipists and suspected persons 
from the palace ; and soon after it is tri- 
um])hautly recorded that the Duchess of 
Portsmouth’s servants are dismissed. Tiie 
apparent bigotry of tliese feelings wdll dis- 
appear wdien we remember that not only 
Stuart misrule, but French domination, were 
included in our forefathers’ estimate of 
I po})ei‘y. 

j The violent feelings of the times are yet 
I further displayed iu the exulting account 
I occupying the wlnde of the first page of the 
i Domestic Intelligence, of the procession on 
the seventeenth of November, the Pope- 
burning, as it was called. On tliis day — the 
anniversary of Elizabeth’s accession, and 
tliereforo considered more proper for a Pro- 
testant manifesto than Gunpowder-plot day, 
yv’hich could bring only recollections of a 
family whom the nation might well wish to 
be rid of — crowds, we are told, assembled in 
u})per Moorfielda, then a wide open Bj)ace, 
where Finsbury Square now stands, and from 
thence at five o’clock the long procession of 
horsemen, attended by above a thousand 
links and torches, escorted the whole college 
of cardinals, and the Po]>e, all on horse- 
back, and appropriately dressed, from Moor- 
fields into Bishopsgate Street, and from 
thence to Aldgate, from whence they returned 
along Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, and Cheap- 
side, to Temple Bar, where a huge bonfire 
blazed right opposite the King’s Head tavern, 
and where the Green Ribbon Club held their 
meetings. Here, while the Clubbiats, with 
bats, and no perruques, with pipes in their 


mouths, and merry faces, as Roger North 
indignantly records, filled the double balcony, 
the richly dressed effigy of the Pope, as 
large as life, was suspended above the bon- 
fire, and amid the ringing of the bells, and 
shouts of the multitude, flung, at a given 
signal, into the bonfire. The procession really 
seems to have been most splendid, and is esti- 
mated to Iiave cost many hundred pounds. Roger 
North expressly attributes it to the contrivance 
of the Green Ribbon Club, the Brookes’s 
of that day ; and when we remember that so 
long a procession was allowed to pass unmo- 
lested through the principal streets, that the 
city bells rang throughout the day, and that 
business was suspended, we may well believe 
that, although a popular manifestation, it 
was at the suggestion of very influential 
men. From X'foger North’s most amusing 
Examen, we find that the same procession 
was niafle the two following years ; V>ut then 
came the Tory reaction, and the Pope and 
Guy F.'iwkes remained alike free from all 
such discourteous celebrations until the 
Revululioii, and then a third victim was 
sometimes added, in the effigy of the exiled 
monarch. . 

There is little news to enliven the 
Cliristimis season ; except one marvellous 
story of a terrible gliost whicli appeared at 
Lewes, in the shajie of a man surrounded by 
fire ; and the gratifying intelligenee that Lord 
Shaftesbury liath recovered from illness, to 
the joy of all good Protestants, together with 
the yet more gratifying news that his Grace 
of Monmouth, who had lately returned from 
the continent, with several peers, to the no 
small joy of the city, was pleased to dine at 
the Crown tavern, in Fleet Street, where 
hundreds of spectatoi*s crowded to see him 
take coach. Soon after, we find the Domestic 
Inielligeiice, now with the superadded title 
of the Protestant, more than half filled with 
a marvellous account of a girl in Somerset- 
shire, who, during Monmouth’s visit in the 
hist summer, was completely cured of scrofula 
hy the duke’s touch. With much minuteness 
this document states how one Elizabeth 
Parot, a girl of twenty, whose arm had been 
disabled by the king’s evil, had had it borne 
in uj)on her mind that if she could but touch 
the duke she should be cured ; and how, re- 
gardless of lier neighbour’s scepticism, and 
the anger of her mother, who tlireatened lier 
with a good beating if she went, she pro- 
ceeded to White Lodge, in Henton Park, and 
mingled with the crowd. Here the duke’s 
glove, as Providence would have it, the upper 
part hung down, so that his wrist was bare.’* 
Then she pressed forward, and caught hold 
on him by the bare wrist with her sore hand, 
saying, God bless your greatness ; ** and the 
duke answered, “ God bless you.’* The girl 
now rushed back overjoyed, though her 
mother dechired she would beat her for her 
boldness, but she persisted she shoiild be 
Clued, and so, says the report, she was. To 
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this marvellous story plenty of signatures 
are appended. Fii^st and foremost is that of 
the parson of Crookhorn, then that of his 
clerk, of two captains, and five country gen- 
tlemen ; and the editor states tliat the ori- 
ginal document may be aem at the Amsterdam 
coffee-house. 

This document has to us a solemn signifi- 
cance ; for this silly story, which was brought 
so prominently forward on Monmouth’s 
second visit to tlie west, led many a devoted 
but ignorant follower to his standard, and 
not improbably was tbe cause of bis fatal 
error — that of allowing himself to be pro- 
claimed king, instead of ap]>earing among 
them simply fis the champion of liberty. It 
is, however, a strange thing to find such a 
document in sixteen hundred and eighty — 
to find, not country clowns only, hut I^ondon 
citizens, men who had lived under the pro- 
tectorate, and lived prosperously, evidently 
believing tlie efiicacy of the royal touch in 
scrofula, and, more, believing that the pos- 
session of this occult virtue was a sure indi- 
cation of the true prince. 

Suggestive, however, as these passing 
notices of what occurred more than a 
hundred and seventy* years ago may be, 
perhaps the character of the times in refer- 
ence to domestic life is more vividly exhibited 
in the advertisements, which, not in inter- 
minable columns, but by twos and threes, are 
squeezed in in small type at the end. These 
are often curious, although they do not take 
a very wide range. 

Here, Castile, marble, and white soap, as 
good as can be made, is advertised, and also 
cordial drops, like all other cordial drops, 
suitable for every ailment. Then we have 
four pie(3es of tapestry-hangings to be sold, 
full of silk and of lively colours, to be afforded 
a great pennyworth. The days of dreadful 
sacrifices, the reader will j)erceive, had not 
yet arrived. The summer of sixteen hundred 
and seventy-nine was disturbed by the stupid 
and malignant Meal-tub Plot f so, soon 
after we have the following announcement: 
There is lately published a new set of very 
useful buttons for shirt sleeves or ruflles, 
there lieiiig described upon them some of the 
most remarkable passages of the late horrid 
plot ! We have mostly been accustomed to 
consider canary birds as not having been very 
long introduced into England, hut we find 
here that tliere will be some hundreds of mre 
canary birds to be sold at the house of Mr. 
James Dalton, the Three Tuns in Gracecliurch 
Street. This advertisement is from time to 
time repeateiL 

Notices of houses to let are frequent. 
There is Morton Abbey, containing several 
large rooms, with gai’dens, fishponds, dove- 
house, brewhouse, woodhouse, and a very 
fine chapel. Then, the house in which Sir 
Thomas Davis, late alderman, lived, on Snow 
Hilb is to be sold, with four rooms on a floor, 
well wainscoted : a coaichhouae, stables, and I 


two gardens. Gardens on Snow Hill ! ^ Yet 
people were beginning to seek after the 
country. Many a citizen cast a longing look 
toward Islington : not the northern or 
western extremities of that wide parish — for 
Highbury and Barusbury were complete 
woodland then, while Holloway was on!y 
known as l)eing on the Barnet road, and sup- 
plying the larger portion of London with 
milk and cream, — but up by the pleasant 
fields before you come to the Green ; and 
here were many schools, almost rivaling the 
celebrated schools at Hackney. Among them 
Mrs. Salmon’s took perha^^ the highest 
place. Here is her daughter’s advertise- 
ment : would it had been more in detail, that 
we might have learnt what the terms of a 
genteel boarding-school were in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and whetlier the silver 
spoons and the towels were required then as 
now: the silver forks we know were but just 
coming into fashion, and then only for invalids. 
“Mrs. Woodcock, Mrs. Salmon’s daughter, who 
has kept the school in Freeman’s Court, Itoyal 
Exchange, is now removing to a great house 
at Islington, for the air, to keep a boarding- 
school ; but Mr. Hughes, the dancing- 
master, will continue the school in Freeman's 
Court.” We Ijave some subsequent adver- 
tisements of Mr. Hughes and his dancing 
academy ; indeed, these were so popular at 
this time in London that the narrator of the 
travels of Cosmo, Duke of Florence, ten 
years before tliis date, expressly tells us 
that his highness was taken to sec one of 
them. 

There are a tolerable number of losses 
advertised ; the most numerous relate to dogs 
and liorsos. For an extraordinary small 
sj)aiiiel a guinea reward is otfered ; and for 
grey mares and bay nags, the reward is al- 
ways forty shillings. This is the sum ofiered 
for a fat black boy, eighteen years old, in 
grey livery lined with green serge, green 
stockings, and a grey hat ; a reward which, 
we hope, was never paid. Here is a curious 
bit of costume : On Sunday bust, April sixtli, 
sixteen hundred and eiglity, strayed, a child 
three years old, in a red cap, striped gown, 
orange petticoat, green stockings, and new 
shoes. 

When the description of the per.son is 
added, the advertisement often hecomes very 
amusing. Thus, Nicholas Pricklowe, who has 
runaway from his master at tlie Royal Coffee 
Mill, in Cloth Fair, is described as a squat, 
tliick fellow, with lank brown hair. Mary 
Golding, who has taken French leave of her 
mistress, the laundress, and with more than 
belonged to her, is described as of middle 
stature, brown hah’, and low, broad forehead. 
One Charles James is of middle stature, flaxen 
hair, little curled patt*, thin faced, and full 
grey eyes. Notices of trampers, supposed to 
have stolen goods in their possession, are 
frequent, and sometimes a list of pro])erty 
snp|K>8cd to be stolen is published. Thus, in 
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one John Bobinaon’s possess ion, the following 
tirlicles were found : — a flowered silk moraiiig 
gown aud mantle, some women’s point sleeves, 
a pair of gold and red coloured fringed 
gloves, a tabby print watered waist- 
coat, a sad minerum coloured coat — what 
ctjJour could this liave been /—with frost but- 
tons, and button-holes edged with gold purl. 
But for minute descriptions, both of man 
and horse, perl)aps the fdlow’iug advertise- 
nieut r<»r the apprehension of John Catch- 
mead surpasses all. Twenty-four ycai*s of age, 
of middle stature, something Iiauglity in 
speech and carriage, very light-coloured hair, 
more like a short peniwig, little beani, face I 
somewhat reihliah, by reason of the small i 
pox, but of cheerful couutenauce. He used | 
to wear a grey hat, a sad-coloured coat, and 1 
used to travel (d)out the country to sell rugs i 
aud coverlids. Me went off with a bay marc , 
of long butly, and thick fore legs, hooked ! 
nose, aud sour couuteiiance. Only the aceus - 1 
tomed forty shillings are otfered for the ap- j 
prehetisioti of this remarkable pair. j 

Towards the sea.sori of Christmas and the j 
New Year we might expi‘(;t to tind some j 
ndvertisenKUits of t’hristnias fare — raisins j 
of the Him, or Jordan aiiiioudH, or dates, 
tlieii. always used to give luinceiueat a quality 
flavour, but then? are no Hueh announce- 1 
meuts ; aud then we call to remembrance 
that in those days tlie iiiqiurtant science of 
puihng was quite in its iniancy; that our ■ 
great great grand luothers dealt with the . 
grocers and linen <irapers, wliose fathers luol , 
served tlieir fathers aud mothers before them,' 
iind that so far, simple .souls, from welcoming ; 
tlirilling ad viu'tiseinents of goods below cost 
price, and articles at a ruiiious sacrilice, they ; 
wouhl have shaken tlieir luads, and at once, i 
in their imagination, have eou.sigiied the un- j 
fortunatii ]mlfcr to the Counter, ur more pro- j 
bahly to New" JitMllam. Tiie following is the ■ 
nearest approach to the modern style of| 
4idvenisement : ! 

A small parcel of most excellent tea i.s, by I 
iiecideiit, fallen into the hands of a private : 
pci’.son to be sold, l)ut tliat none may be dis- : 
appointed, the lowe.-.t |U’iee i.s thirty shillings | 
a pound, aud not any to be sold under a i 
] >011 nd weight, for whicli they are desired to ] 
bring a convenient box. Inquire of Mr,; 
'J ho mas Eagle, King’s Head Street, »St. ' 
James’s Market. j 

Tliirty shilliiiga a pound, at a time when i 
money was more than double its present value! 
U’ruly, a dish of tea in these days was ai 
veritable draught of auriiiii potabile. 

With the following very different advertise- 1 
meiit, which appeai’.s in the Domestic Intelli- ' 
gence of December twenty -sixth, we musti 
conclude : Whereas, on Thursday, the 
eighteenth, Mr. John Drydeu w"as iissauUed 
and wounded in Bose Street, Coveiit Carden, 
l)y divers men unknown : If any person make 
discovery of tlie offenders to tue said Mr. 
John Dry den, or any justice of the peace, he 


shall not only receive fifty pounds, which is 
deposited in the hands of Mr. Blanchard, 
goldsmith, next door to Temple Bar, but if 
the discoverer be one of the actors, lie shall 
have the fifty pounds witliout Jetting his 
name be known, or receiving the least trouble 
of any prosecution. 

9 ^ 
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It requires a certain^ amount of moral cou- 
rage to wear a felt bat — particularly one of 
the liecker, or conically wide-awake form, I 
wear one, and shall continue to do so. 1 find 
that it requires no brushing ; that I can sit 
upon it, fold it up into a very small compass, 
and put it into my pocket, if I like ; that it 
ia.sts a long time, and never gets shabby ; 
th/it it is v"ery cheap, and of sufficiently 
humble appearance to render its being stolen 
or exchanged for a worse very improbable. 
Moreover, 1 am bound to my felt hat by 
.strung ties of gratitude, for it once saved me 
from liaviiig my head broken. 

I iva.s making a*isliort stay in Berlin, that 
large, scpiare, sour-soup-smelling city. De- 
sirous of seeing what life after dark in the 
capital of Prussia was like, I went one night 
to an establishment, the Koenig’s Something, 
wiiere there was plenty of music and dancing 
(with a .strict government license, you may 
be sure), .and immense quantities of beer aud 
tobacco. Though an Englander, I w^as gallant 
enough to olier my partner, at the conclusion 
of a w'altz, a glass of Bavarian beer ; wbichshe 
was good enough to accept, au»l to partake of 
to her own apparent satisfaction, but to the 
undisguised distaste of a young man with a 
ring on his thumb, lier former partner, who 
was so long and lanky iu stature, so unctuous 
and tawny in face, hair, and attire, that he 
put me in mind of one of the well-greaBed 
poles, up Avliich fellows at country fairs were 
acc.u.stonicd lo climb for legs of mutton. I 
think 1 w"as endeavouring to explain this (in 
e.xecrablo German) to the fair beer-drinker, 
when this jealous man began to be rude and 
insulting to the lady, to me, and to the land 
of my birth aud to her sons in general. I 
resented his insolence ; high words ensued, 
follow^ed by very low ones (on his part) but no 
blows ; partly because there were several 
}>olieemeu iu the room, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the oleaginous Otlielio believed in the 
tradition common all over the continent, that 
evei*y Englishman, of whatever rank or size, 
has been trained from his youth upwards in 
the science and practice of the “ boaxe,” and 
hits hard aud true. I went away from the 
Koenig’s whatever its name was, shortly after- 
wards, and had forgotten all about the greasy 
man ; when turning the corner of the street, 
1 I'cceived a tremendous blow with some 
blunt instrument on tlie back of the head, or 
of the hat rather, for the trusty felt opposed 
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itself to the force of the bludgeon just as 
effectually as Saladin’s cushion might have 
clone to King Eichard’s broadsword. The 
blow only dazed and staggered me, thanks 
to my wide-awake. I immediately turned 
round, and beheld my greasy friend running 
away Jis fast as his long legs could carry him. 
But he was not wise in his gejieration. If 
he had darted down a dark entry, or into a 
doorway, he might have escaped ; but it i 
was a very bright moonliglit night, and I J 
of course ran after him, A^ociferatiug “Stopj 
tliief!” as if I liad been in Seven Itiala, : 
London. The chase was short. The long 1 
man ran into the arms of a Pulizei, a night j 
constable, who, immediately he had collared ! 
him, tripped his heels up, and then dragged 
him up again, knocked him against a wall, 
punched his ribs, and apostrophised him in 
sundry compound German words, winding 
up with contemptuous and indignant “Du’.s.” 

My complaint was soon made. The fellow 
had been taken in flagrant delict ; and the 
bludgeon (a most murderous cudgel) was 
picked up at the very street coiner where he ; 
iKul assaulted me. ! 

“Justice is on the al4rt,” said the Polizei 
to me. “Am 1 to take this man to the lock- 
up, herr ? I prouii.se you he will get three 
months, — three solid mouths’ impri.soii- 
ment. Or do you consent to arrange the 
matter 1 ” 

Now the imprisonment of tlie long man 
could not have done me or»e groscl ten’s wortli 
of good. My hat had saved my head, and I 
had got no hurt, and moreover, the ]trisoucr, 
turning out an arrant cur,. began to wliine 
and blubber most piteously, wriggling like an 
eel, talking of his wife and family, and en- 
treating that my English lordshiji would for- 
give him. So I saicl tliat the only feasible 
arrangement to my mind, was for the man to 
beg pardon for what he had done, and make 
the best of bis way home. 

. The Polizei immediately assumed an aspect 
of the rigidest severity. 

“ Nein, nein,” he said, austerely, “ das kaun 
nicht seyn, Herr. Arrangement. ilome ! 
Poof! Justice must not be trifled with. 
You must both come with me. Ya ; both. 
You as plaintiff ; you as defendant.” V\ here- 
upon the Polizei looked upon me with an air 
that said unmistakably, “ Consider yourself 
in custody.” 

I was about to resign myself, when the cul- 1 
prit, who evidently uudersto(xl better than I 
did what a Prussian judicial “ arrangement ” | 
wjis, began to overwhelm the Polizei Vith 
compound gutturals ; the majority of which 
were dead and buried letters to me. I saw, 
however, the constable frequently strike the 
palm of his left hand with the fingers of his 
nght. I understood t/iat. I understood it 
all when the long man in'oduced from the 
pockets of his tawny trousers, a fat silver 
coin called a thaler, worth three shillings, 
which he handed to the Polizei. 


I I shall ne\'er forget the admirably philo- 
■sopbical equanimity with which this incor- 
i ruptible functionary received the bribe. He 
1 looked eriticisingly at it, gave the greasy 
! man a shove forward, to intimate that 
1 that was his way home (an intimation he 
; acted upon instantaneously), pocketed the 
• thaler ; looked at me, winked with his nious- 
I tache (the Germans are too leaden-eyed to 
wink with tlieir organ.s of vision), .and 
uttering these remarkable words, “ Die 
Geroclitigkeit ist befriedigt” (Justice is 
satis Hed), turned on his heel, and I saw him 
no more. 

Upon reflection, next day I was obliged to 
.admit that if justice wa.s not satisfied 1 ought 
to be moderately so. In fact the municipal 
mediator, though at first sight his conduct 
would seem to have borne some resemblance 
to that of the lawyer in the famous oyster 
arbitration case, had, in the main, given 
satisfaction to all parties concerned. The 
greasy ruffian had escajied his merited three 
months’ inifirisonment for a trifling mulct : 
that wa.s satisfaction enough for him. The 
Polizei was the riclua* in tlie wt)rl(l by one 
thaler : he was satisfied. And I had every 
reason for satisfaction in not prosecuting my 
assailant. 1 should have had to have gone 
before the Counsellor of J^olice one day, the 
A.sse.s.sor the ne.xt ; the Minister of Police 
the thir<l ; and to have attended the adjudi- 
cation of the process on the foiirtii. Pour 
i days lost for a blow that did mo no harm ! 1 
j could not even have toi'egone tlie prosecution 
i or have left Berlin, for my j)as.sport was at 
i the Police ollice, and without a ])a.sH])ort loco- 
1 motion Would h.ave been out of the (juestion. 

; 1 never look at my felt hat without thinking 
of the Prussian ])uiice Gerechtigkeit or jus- 
tice, which was .satisfied by a thr ee-shilling 
piece, and tiiat makes me recall with a 
laugh the old anectlnte of the Kentuckian 
! gentleman who stopped tlie ball bec.auso 
I Captain Larkin.s had kissed his wife, imiije- 
I diately aiterw.ards vociferating, “The ball may 
j go on again. Capting Larkins has given me 
satiskiction. Capting Larkins has loaned me 



THE TEUE VOICE. 

Voices so muny haunt mo on my road. 

O, tell me, Angel, which the voice of God ? 
“’Tis that which most relieves thee of thy load.” 

Yet to me, Angel, oft it doth appear 
As if His voice wcie terrible to hear. 

“ That is thy own defect, and sin-boru fear.” 

And oft about me is a voice at eve, 

Which tells mo that for ever I shiill grieve. 

** That he hath such a voice, do not believe.” 

Yet sometimes, too, at eve, ill voices die. 

And comes a wlu8])cr of tranquillity. 

“ His voice is speaking in that evening sigh.” 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


And sometimes round tno wwoetcft murmur^i sing-— queenly. He took up on© of the l)0(^ks lying 
There is a happy end for everything’ on the table ; it was the Paradise of Dante, 

“ That is Heav’n’s chorus earthward echoing.'* in the proper old Italian binding of white 

vellum and gold ; by it lay a dictionary, and 

NORTH AND SOUTH. some words copied out in Margaret’s hand- 
writing. Tliey were a dull list of words, but 
by the author OP MARY BARTON. gouiehow he liked looking at them. lie put 
* them down with a sigh. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. “The living is evidently as small as she 

Mr. Henry Lennox.” Margaret l»ad been said. It eeeins strange, for the Beresfords 
thinking of him only a moment before, ami belong to a good family.” 
remembering his inquiry into her probable Margaret meanwhile had found her mother. 
occn])ations at home. It was parler du soleil It was one of Mrs. Hale’s fitful days, wlmn 
et Ton en voit les rayons ; and the brightness | everyihiiig was a difficulty and a hardship; 
of the sun came over Margaret’s face as she * and Mr. Lennox’s appearance took this shape, 
put down her board, and went forward to ; altlmiigli secretly she felt complimented by 
shake hands with him. “Tell mamma, Sarah,” I his thinking it worth while to call, 
said she. “ Mamma and I want to ask you “It is most unfortunate! We are dining 
so many questions about Edith ; I am so ' early to day, and having nothing but cold 
much obliged to you for coming.” | meat, in order that the servants may get on 

“Did not I say that I should 1” Jtsked he, I witli their ironing; and yet, of course, we 
in a lower toue than that in which she had j must ask him to dinner — Edith’s brotlier-iii- 
spoken. | law and all. And your papa is in such low 

“ But I heard of you so far away in the i spirits this morning about something — I don’t 
Highlands tliat I never thought Hamj)shire j know wliat. I went into the study just now, 
coulti come in.” and he had his face on the table, covering it 

“Oh ! ” aai(i he, more lightly, “ onr young! with his hands. 1 U>Id him I was sure Hel- 
couple were playing such foolisli pranks, run- | stone air did not agree with him any more 
ning all sorts of risks, climbing this luonntain, ' than with me, and he suddenly lifted up his 
sailing on that lake, that I really thought ' head, and begged me not to speak a word 
thev nee<led a mentor to take care of them. * more against Helstone, he could not beiir it ; 
And indeed they did ; they were (piite beyond ' if there was one place he loved on earth 
mv uncle’s management, and kept the old ! it was Helstone. But I am sure, for all Ihat^ 
gentleman in a jnnuc for sixteen hours out of it is the damp and relaxing air.” 
the twenty-four. Indeed, when I once saw i Margaret felt as if a thin cold cloud had 
how unfit they were to be trusted alone, come between her and the sun. She had 
I thoiight it my duty not to leave them listened patiently, in hopes lliat it might be 
till I had seen them safely embarked at Ply- some relief to lier mother to unburden her- 

mouth.” self ; but now it was time to draw her back 

“Have you been at riymouth ? Oh ! Edith to Mr. Lennox, 
never named that. To be sure, she l»as i “ Pupa likes Mr. Lennox ; they got on 
written in such a hurry lately. Did they together famously at the wedding breakfast, 
really sail on Tuesday ? ” I dare say his coming will do papa good. 

“ lleally sailed, an<l relieved me from my And never mind the dinner, dear mamma, 
responsibilities. Edith gave me all sorts of Cold meat will do capitally for a lunch, wbicli 

messages for you, 1 believe 1 have a little is the light in which Mr. Lemiox will most 

diminutive note somewhere ; yes, here it is.” ; likely look ujhui a two o’clock dinner.” 

“ Oh ! thank you,” exclaimed Margaret ; | “ But what are we to do with him till 

and then, half wishing to read it alone and then ? It is only half-past ten now.” 
unwatched, she made the excuse of going to ; “ Pll ask him to go out sketching with me. 

tell her mother again (Sarah surely had made I know he draws, and that will take him 
some mistake) that Mr. Lennox was there. out of your way, mamma. Only do come in 
When she had left the room, he began in now; he will think it so strange if you don’t.” 
his sci’utinising way to look about him. The Mrs. Hale took off her black silk apron, 
little drawing-room was looking its best in and smoothed her face. She looked a very 
the streaming light of tlm morning sun. The pretty lady-like woman as she greeted Mr. 
middle window in the bow wiis ojaned, and .Lennox with the cordiality due to one who 
clustering roses and the scarlet honeysuckle was almost a relation. He evidently expected 
came peeping round the corner ; the small to be asked to spend the day, and accepted 
lawn was gorgeous with verbenas and gera- , the invitation with a glad readiness that 
niums of all bright colours. But the very ‘ made Mrs, Hale wish she could add some- 
brightness outside made the colours within ! thing to the cold beef. He was pleased with 
seem poor and faded. The carpet was far everything ; delighted with Margaret’s idea 
from new ; the chintz had been often washed; of going out sketching together ; would not 
the whole apartment was smaller and shab- have Mr. Hale disturbed for the world, with 
bier than he had expected, as back-ground the prospect of so soon meeting him at dinner, 
and frame -work for Margaret, herself so Margai'et brought out her drawing materials 
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for him to choose from ; and after the paper 
and brushes had been duly selected, the two 
set out in the merriest spirits in the world. 

“ Now, please, just stop here for a minute 
or two,” said l^argaret. “ These are the 
cottages that haunted me so during the rainy 
fortnight, reproaching me for not having 
sketched them.” 

“ Before they tumbled down and were no 
more seen. Truly, if they are to be sketched 
— and they arc very picturesque — we had 
belter not put it off till next year. But where 
shall we sit ? ” 

“ Oh ! You might have come straight from 
chambers in the Temple, instead of having 
been two mouths in the Highlands ! Look at 
this beautiful trunk of a tree, which the wood- 
cuttei's have left just in the riglit place for the 
light. I will put my plaid over it, and it will 
be a regular forest throne.” 

“ With your feet in that paddle for a regal 
footstool ! Stay, I will move, and then > uu 
can come nearer this way. Who lives in tliese 
cottages ? ” 

“ They were built by squattei*s fifty or 
sixty years ago. One is uninhabited ; the 
foresters are going to take it down, as soon as 
the old man who lives in the other is dead, 
poor old fellow ! Loolv — there he is — I must 
go aqd sneak to him. Ho is so deaf you will 
hear all bur secrets,” 

The old 'man stood bareheaded in tlie sun, 
leaning on his stick at the front of his cot- 
tage. His stiff features relaxed into a slow 
smile as Margaret went up and spoke to him. 
Mr. Lennox hastily introduced the two figures 
into his sketch, and finished up the landscape 
with a subordinate reference to them, as 
Margaret perceived, when the time came for 
getting up, putting away water, and scraps of 
paper, and exhibiting to each other their 
sketches. She laughed and blushed : Mr. 
Lennox watched her countenance. 

Now, I call that treacherous,” said she. 
“ I little thought you were making old Isaac 
and me into subjects, when you told mo to 
ask him the history of tliese cottages.” 

“ It was irresistible. You c;in’t know how 
strong a temptation it was. 1 hardly dare 
tell you how much I sliall like this sketch.” 

He was not quite sure if she heanl this 
latter sentence before she went to tlio brook 
to wash her palette. She came back rather 
flushed, but looking perfectly inTioceiit and 
unconscious. He was glad of it, for the 
speech liad slipped from him unawares — a rare 
tiling in the case of a man who premeditated 
his actions so much as Henry Ijcimox. 

The aspect of home was all right and bright 
when they reached it. The clouds on her 
mother’s brow had cleared off under the pro- 
pitious influence of a brace of carp, most 
opportunely presented by a neighbour. Mr. 
Hale had returned from his morning’s round, 
and was awaiting his visitor just outside the 
wicket gate that led into the garden. He 
looked a complete gentleman in his rather 


threadbare coat and well-worn hat. Mar- 
garet was proud of her father ; she h.'id 
always a fresh and tender pride in seeing 
how favourably ho impressed every stranger ; 
still her quick eye sought over his face and 
I found there traces of some unusual disturb- 

■ aiice, which was only put aside, not cleared 

■ away. 

j Mr. Hale asked to look at their sketches. 

I think you have made the tints on the 
' thatch too dark, have you not ? ” as he 
I returned Margaret’s to her, and held f»ut his 
; Imnd for Mr. Lennox’s, which was witliheld 
' from him one moment, no more. 

I “ No, papa ! I don’t think T have. The 
house-leek and stone-croj) liavo grown so 
i much <larker in the rain. Is it not like, 

; papa 1 ” said^ she, peeping over his shoulder, 

, as he looked at the figures in Mr. Lennox’s 
! tirawing. 

“ Ye.s, very like. Your figure and way of 
holding yourself is ca})ital. And it is just 
[poor ohl Isaac’s stiff way of stooping his long 
j rheumatic back. What is this hanging from 
ithe branch of the tree? Not a bird’s nest, 
j surely. 

I “ Oh no ! that is my bonnet. I never can 
I draw with my bonnet on ; it makes my head 
[ so l>ot. I wonder if I could manage figures. 
There .are so many p('ople about here wiioni 
I should like to sketch.” 

“ I should say tli.at a likeness you very 
rnucli wish to take you would always siu’cccd 
in,” said Mr. Lennox. “ I have great faith in 
the power of will. I thhdv myself I have 
succeeded pretty well in youivs.” Mr. Hale 
had preceded them inlo the Inmse, while 
Margaret was lingering to jiliiek some rose.s, 
with which to adorn her luurning g(Avn for 
i' dinner. 

I ‘‘A regular London girl would umh'vsfand 
I the im])Ue<l meaning of that 8])eeeh,” tlarnghl 
Mr. Lennox. “ She would be ii)) to looking 
through every speech that a young man made 
her for tiie arridre-peiisee of a compliment. 

I But I don’t believe, Mai’garet, — Stay ! ” ex- 
claimed he, “Let me help you and ho 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses 
that were above her reach, and then dividing 
the spoil he placed two in Ida button -hole, 
and sent her in, pleased and happy, to arrjuige 
Iier flowers. 

The conversation at dinner flowed on 
quietly and agreeably. There were ])lenty of 
(jue.stioiia to be asked on both sides — the 
latest intelligence which each could give of 
Mrs. Shaw’s movements in Italy to be ex- 
changed ; and in the interest of what was 
said, the unpretending sini])licity of the par- 
sonage-ways — above all, in the neighbourhood 
of Margaret, Mr. Lennox forgot the little 
feeling of disappointment with which he had 
at first perceived that Margaret had spoken 
but the simjde truth when she had described 
her father’s living as very small. 

“Margaret, my child, you might have 
gathered ua some pears for our dessert,” said 
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Mr. Hale, as tbe hospitable luxury of a skies are not always cys deep a blue as they are 
fi eslily-decauted bottle of wine was placed on now. We have ruin, and our leaves do fall, 
the table. and get sodden ; though I think HeWtone is 

M rs. Hale was hurried. It seemed as if about as perfect a phice as any in the world, 
desserts were impromptu and unusual things liecollect how you rather scorned my descrip- 
at the parsonage ; whereas, if Mr. Hale tion of it one evening in Harley Street : ‘a 
would only have looked behind him, he would village in a talc.’ ” 

have seen biscuits, and marmalade, and what “Scorned, JMargaret ! That [is rather a 
not, all arranged in formal order on the side- hard word.’* 

board. But tiie iih^a of ])eara had taken pos- “ I’erhaps it is. Only I know I should 
session of Mr. Hale’s inind, and was not to have liked to have talked to you of what I 
V>e got rid of. was very full at the time, and you — what must 

“There are a few brown bourrds against I call it then ? — spoke disrespectfully of Hel- 
the south wall which are worth all hu'eigu stone as a mere village in a tale.” 
fruits and ])reserves. Run, Margaret, and “ I will never do so again,” saij;! be, warmly, 
gather us some.” They turned the corner of the walk. 

“ I I)ropose that we adjourn into the gar- “1 could almost wish, Margaret ” he 

den, and eat them there,” said Mr, Lennox, stopped and hesitated. It was so unusual for 
“Nothing is so delicious as to set one's teeth the fluent law^’er to he.sitate that Margaret 
into the erlsp, juicy fruit, warm and scented looked up at him in a little state of ques- 
by the sun. Tlie worst i.s, tlio \vasj)s are im- tuuiing wonder; but in an instant — from 
pudeiit enough to disj)Ute it witli one, even at what about him she could not tell — she 
the very cri.sis and .summit of enjoyment.” wished herself back with her mother — her 
He rose, as if to follow Margaret, wlio had father — any where away from him, for she was 
disappeared tiirough the window ; he only sure he w.vs going to say something to which 
awaitc<l Hale’s permission. *Slje would slie should not know what to reply. In an- 
ratiier have wound up tiie dinner in the ju-o- oilier moment the^ strong pride that was in 
jter way, and with all the ceremonies wiiieh her came to comiuer her sudden agitation, 
had gone ou so smootldy hillu-rto, e.speeially which she ho])ed he h.'wi not perceived. Of 
as she ami Ibxon had got out the linger- course she could answer, and answer the 
glas.ses from the storc-j-oom on purpose to be right thing ; and it was poor and despicable 
as correct as became ( Jciicral Shaw’s willow’s of her to shrink from hearing any Bjieech, 
sister; but as Mr. Hale gut up directly, and as if she had not ]iower to put an end to it 
y>n'])ared to accompany lus guest, she could with her liigh maidenly dignity, 
only submit. “Margaret,” said he, taking her by 8ur- 

“1 shfili arm myself with a knif<‘,” said pri.se, and getting sudden possession of her 
Mr. Hale ; “ The days (/f eating fruit .so ja i- liand, so that slie was forced to stand still mid 
inilively a.s you describe ai e over with me. I j listen, despising herself for the fluttering at 
must jiare it and quarter it befoj-e 1 can : her heart all the time; “Margaret, I wish 
enjoy it.” I you did not like Htdstone so much — did not 

iMarguret made a plate fur the pears out of ; .seem so perfectly calm and hajipy here, I 
a beet-root leaf, w'liich threw' up their blown j have been hoping for these three months past 
gohl colour admirably. Mr. Iauhiox looked , to lind yon regretting London — and London 
more at her than at the pears; hut her j friends, a little — enough to make you listen 
father, inclined to cull fastidiously the very 1 more kindly ” (for she wa.s quietly but firmly 
zest and y^erfeolioii of the hour lie had stolen . at riving to extricate her hand from his0 
from Ids anxiety, chose daintily tiie riya'st grasp) “ to one who luis not much to offer, it 
fruit, and sat down on the garden bench to in true — nothing but prosyiects in the future 
enjoy it at hi.s leisure. Margaret and Mr. — ^but who does love you, Margaret, almost 
Lennox strolled along the little terrace-walk in spite of hiinself. Margaret, have I 
under the south wall, where the bees still startled you too much 1 Speak I ” For he 
hummed and worked biusily in their hives. saw her lips quivering almost as if she were 
“ What a perfect life you seem to live here ! going to cry. She made a strong effort to be 
I have always felt rather contemptuously calm ; she would not speak till she had suc- 
towards the poets bqf’ore, wilh their wishes, ceeded in mastering her voice, and then she 
^ Mine be a cot beside a hill,’ and that sort of said : 

thing : but aqw I am alVaul that the truth is, “ I was startled. I did not know that you 
I have been nothing better than a Cockney, cared for me in that way. I have always 
Just now I feel as if twenty years’ lianl study thought of you as a friend ; and, please, I 
of law would be amply rewarded by one would ratlier go on thinking of you so, I 
year of sucli am exquisite serene life tis this — don’t like to be spoken to a.s you have been 
such skies !” looking u[) — “ such crimson and doing. I cannot answer you as you want me 
amber foliage, so perfectly motionless as to do, and yet I should feel so sorry if I 
that !” pointing to some of the gi'eat forest vexed you.” 

treca which shut in the garden as if it were “ Margaret,” said he, looking into her eyes, 
a ne.st. j which met his with their open, straight look, 

“You mnat please to remember that our ! expressive of the utmost good faith and 
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rolnctance to give pain, Do you *’ — ho was 
going to say — “ love any one else ? ” But it 
seemed as if this question would be an insult 
to the pure sei'euity of those eyes. “ Forgive 
me 1 I have been too abrupt. 1 am pun- 
ished. Only let me hope. Give me the poor 
comfort of telling me you have never seen 

uny one whom you could ” Again a 

pause. He could not end liis sentence. Mar- 
garet reproached herself acutely as the cause 
of his distress. 

“ Ah ! if you had but never got this fancy 
into your head .' It was such a pleasure to 
think of you as a friend.” 

“ But I may hope, may I not, Margaret, 
that some time you will think of rne as a 
lover 'I Not yet, I see — there is no liurry — 
but some time ” 

She was silent for a minute or two, trying 
to discover the truth as it was in her own 
heart, before replying ; then she said : 

“I have never thought of — you, but as a 
friend. I like to think of you so ; but I am 
sure I could never think of you as anything 
else. Pl ay, let us both forget that all this ” 
(“ disagreeable,” she was going to say, but 
stopped short) “conversation lias taken 
place.” 

He paused before he replied. Then, in liis 
habitual coldness of tone, he answered : 

“ Of course, as your feelings are so de- 
cided, and as this conversation has been so 
evidently unpleasant to you, it had better not 
be remembered. That is all very fine in 
theory, that plan of forgetting whatever is 
painful, but it will be somewhat difficult for 
me, at least, to carry it into execution.” 

“You are vexed,” said she, sadly; “yet 
how can I help it ? ” 

She looked so truly grieved as she s.aid 
this, that he struggled for a moment with his 
real disappointment, and then answered more 
cheerfully, but still wuth a little hardness in 
his tone : 

“You should make allowances for the mor- 
9 tification, not only of a lover, Margaret, but 
of a man not given to romance in general — 
prudent, worldly, as some people call me — 
who has been carried out of his usual habits 

by the force of a passion well, we will say 

no more of that ; but in the one outlet which 
he has formed for the deeper and better 
feelings of his nature, he meets with rejection 
and repulse. I shall have to console 'myself 
with scorning my own folly, A struggling 
barrister to think of matrimony ! ” 

I Margaret could not answer this. The 
whole tone of it annoyed her. It seemed to 
I touch on and call out all the points of differ- 
ence which had often repelled her in him ; 

I while yet he was the pleasantest man, the 
most sympathising friend, the person of all 
others who understood her best in Harley 
Street. She felt a tinge of contempt mingle 
itself with her pain at having refused him. 
Her beautiful lip curled in a slight disdain. 
It was well that, having made the round of 


the garden, they came suddenly upon Mn 
Hale, whose wliereaboiits had been (juite for^ 
gotten by them. ]ie had not yet finished the 
pear, which he iiad delicately peeled in one 
long strip of silver-jiapev thiiiiiess, and which 
he was enjoying in a deliberate manner. It 
was like tlie story of the c*a.stern king, who 
dipped his head into a basin of water, at the 
magician’s command, and ere he instantly 
look it out went through the experience of a 
lifetime. Margaret lelt stunned, and unable 
to recov'er her self-possession enough to join 
in the trivial conversation that ensued be- 
tween her fiitlier and Mr. Lennox. She was 
grave, and little disposed to speak ; full of 
wonder when Mr. Lennox w’ould go, and 
allow her to relax into thought on the events 
of the last quarter of an hour. He was 
almost as anxious to take his departure i\8 
she was for him to leave ; but a few minutes 
light and careless talking, carried on at 
whatever effort, was a sacrifice which ho 
owed to his mortified vanity, or his self-respect. 
He glanced from time to time at her sad and 
pensive face. 

“ I am not so indifferent to lier as she 
believes,” thought he to himself. “I do not 
give up hope.” 

Before a quarter of an hour was over, lie 
had fallen into a 'way of conversing with 
quiet sarcasm ; speaking of life in London and 
life in the country, as it he were conscious of 
his second mocking self, and afraid of his own 
satire. Mr. Hale was puzzled, liis visitor 
was a different man to what lie liad seen him 
before at the wedding-breakfast, and at 
dinner to day ; a lighter, cleverer, more 
worldly man, and, as such, dissonant to Mr. 
Hale. It was a relief to all three when Mr. 
Lennox said that he must go directly if ho 
meant to catch the five o’clock train. They 
proceeded to the house to find M rs. JIale, and 
w'ish her good-bye. At the last moment, 
Ilenry Lennox’s real self broke through the 
crust. 

“ Margaret, don’t despise me ; I have a 
heart, notwithstanding all this good-for- 
nothing way of talking. As a proof of it, I 
believe 1 love you more than ever — if I do 
not hate you — for the disdain with which you 
have listened to me during this last half- 
hour. Good-bye, Margaret — Margaret ! ” 

CHAPTEIl TUB FOURTH. 

He was gone. Tlie house was shut up for 
the evening. No more deep blue skies or 
crimson and amber tints. Margaret went up 
to dress for the early tea, finding Dixon in a 
pretty temper from the interruption which a 
visitor had naturally occasioned on a busy 
day. She showed it by brushing away 
viciously at Mai'garet’s hair, under pretence of 
being in a great hurry to go to Mrs. Hale. 
Yet, after all, Margaret had to wait a long 
time in the drawing-room before her motlier 
came down. She siit by herself at the fire, 
with uulighted candles on the table behind 
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her, thinking over the day, t)»e happy walk, j 
lia])py sketching, cheertul pleasant dinner, 
and the uncomfortable, ruiseraVjle walk in 
the garden. 

l]"ovv different men were to women I 
Hero was she disturbed and unhappy, be- 
cause lier instinct had made anything but a 
refusal impossible ; while he, not many 
minutes after lie had met with a rejection 
of what ought to have been the deepest, 
holiest proposal of his life, could 8])eak as if 
briefs, success, and all its superficial conse- 
quencoa of a good hoiist*, clever and agreeable 
society, were the sole avowed objects of his 
desires. Oil denr ! how she could have loved 
him if he liad but Ixieii dilferent, with a ditfer- 
eiice which she felt, on reflection, to be one 
that went low — deep down. Then slie took it 
into her head that, after all, liis lightness might 
be but assumed, to cover a bitterness of dis- 
appointment which would liave been staiiqied 
on ht‘r own heart if she liad loved and been ■ 
Injected. 

Her motluT came into ilie room before 
this whirl of thoughts was adjusted into 
anything like order. Margaret had to 
shake off the recollections of what liad been 
done and said through the day, and turn a 
fiympalliising listener to the account of how 
Dixon had coni|)lained that the ironing- 
blanket had lieen burnt again ; and how Sn.san 
LigliUbot had been seen with artifleial 
flowers in lier bonnet, thereby giving evidence 
of a vaiu and giddy cliaracter. iNfr. Hale 
.sipped his tea in abstracted silence ; Margaret 
liad the respon.ses all to herself. She wondered 
how her father and mother could be so forget- 
ful, so regar(lle.s.s of their companion through 
the day, as never to mention Ids name. 
She forgot that he had not made them an 
offer. 

After tea Mr. Hale got up, and stood with 
bis elbow^ on the chimney-piece, leaning his 
beatl on his hand, musing over something, 
and from time to time sighing deeply. Mr.s. 
Halo went out to consult with Dixon about 
some winter clothing for the poor. MiU’garet 
was preparing lier mother’s worsted work, 
and rather shrinking from the thought of 
the long evening, ami wishing that bed-time 
were come that f he niiglit go over the events 
of the day again. 

“ Margaret ! ” said Mr. Hale, at last, in a 
sort of sudden desperate way, that made her 
start. Is that tapestry thing of immediate 
consequence ] I mean, can you leave it and 
come into my study ? 1 want to speak 
to you about something very serious to 
US all.” 

“ Very serious to us all.” Mr. Lennox had 
never, had the opportunity of having any 
private conversation witli her ftxtlier after her 
refusal, or else that would indeed be a very 
serious affair. In the first place, Margaret 
felt guilty and ashamed of having grown so 
much into a woman as to be thought of in i 
mai’i'iage ; and secondly, she did not know if 


her father might not be displeased that she had 
taken upon herself to decline Mr. Lennox’s 
proposal. But she soon felt it was not about 
anything, which, having only lately and sud- 
denly occurred, could have given rise to any 
complicated thouglits, that her father wished 
to speak to her. He made her take a chair by 
him; he stirred the fire, snuffed tlie candles, 
and sighed once or twice before he could 
make up his mind to say^ — and it came out witli 
a jerk after all — “ Margaret ! I am going to 
leave Helstone.” 

“ Leave Helstone, papa ! But why ? ” 

Mr. Hale did not answer for a minute or 
two. He played with some paper.s on tlie 
t.able in a nervous and confused manner, 
opening his lips to speak several times, but 
closing them again without having the courage 
to utter a word. Margaret could not bear 
the si"ht of the sinspense, which was even 
more distressing to her father than to her- 
self. 

“ But why, dear papa ? Do tell me ! ” 

He looked up at her suddenly, and then 
said with a slow and enforced calmne.ss ; 

“ Because I must no longer be a minister in 
the Church of Enghind.” 

Margaret had imagined nothing less than 
that some of the preferments which her 
mother so much de.9ired had befallen her 
father at last — something that w'ould force 
him to leave beautiful, beloved Helstone, and 
perhaps compel him to go and live in some 
of the stately and silent Closes w'hicli lilar- 
garet had seen from time to time in cathedral 
towns. They were grand and imposing places, 
but if, to go there, it was necessary to leave 
Helstone as a home for ever, that would have 
been a sad, long, lingering pain. But nothing 
to the shock she received from Mr. Hale’s 
last speech. What could he mean 1 It was 
all the worse for being so mysterious. The 
aspect of piteous distress on his face, almost 
as if imploring a merciful and kind judgment 
from his child, gave her a sudden sickening.^ 
Could he have become implicated in anything 
Frederick had done ? Frederick was an out- 
law. Had her lather, out of a natural love 
for his son, connived at any — 

“ Oh ! what is it ? do speak, papa 1 tell me 
all ! Why can you no longer be a clergyman ? 
Surely, if the bishop were told all we know 
about Frederick, and the hard, unjust — ” 

“ It is nothing about Frederick ; the bishop 
would have nothing to do with that. It is 
all myself. Margaret, I will tell you about it. 

I will answer any questions this once, but 
after to-night let us never speak of it again. 

I can meet the consequences of my painful, 
miserable doubts ; but it is an effort beyond 
me to speak of what has caused me so much 
suffering.” 

“ Doubts, papa I Doubts as to religion ?” 
asked Margaret, more shocked than ever. 

“ No ! not doubts as to religion ; not the 
slightest injury to that.” 

lie paused. Margaret sighed, as if standing 
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on tlie verge of some new han*or. He began bath but one way in whidi He can glorify 
again, speaking rapidJy, as if to get over Himself by thee. He can do it by tliy silence 
a set task. as well as by thy preaching ; thy laying aside 

You could not understand it all, if I told as well lus thy continuance in thy work, 
you — ^my anxiety, for years past, to know It is not pretence of doing God the greatest 
whether I had any right to hold my living — service, or performing the weightiest duty, 
my efforts to quench my smoiildering doubts tliat wdll excuse the least sin, though that 
by the authority of the Church. Oh ! Mai'- sin capacitated or gave us the opportunity for 
garet, how I love the Iioly C'hurch from w^hich doing that duty. 'J’iiou wilt have little thanks, 
I am to be shut out ! ” He could not go on O my soul ! it, when tlioii art charged with 
for a moment or two. Margaret could not corrupting God’s worshij), falsifying thy vows, 
tell what to say ; it seemed to her as terribly thou jmetendest a necessity for it in order to 
mysterious as if her father were about to a continuance in the ministry.” 
turn Mahometan. As he read this, and glanced at much more 

“ I have been reading to-day of the two which he did not read, lie gained resolution 
thousand who were ejected fi*om their for himself, and felt as if lie too could be 
churches,” — continued Mr. Hale, smiling brave and firm in doing what lie believed to 
faintly, — trying to steal some of their | bo right ; but as he ceased he lieard Mar- 
bravery ; but it is of no use — no use — I cannot | garet s low convulsive sob; and his courage 
help feeling it acutely.” sank down under the keen sense of suffering. 

‘'But, papa, liave you w'ell considered? ‘‘Margaret, dear!” said he, drawing her 
Oh ! it seems so terrible, so shocking,” said closer, “ think of the early martyrs ; think of 
Margaiet, suddenly bursting into tears. The ' the thousands who liave suffered.” 
one staid foundation other home, of her idea| “But, faiher,” said she, suddenly lifting up 
other beloved father, seemed reeling and her flushed, tear-wit face, “ the early martyrs 
rocking. What could she say? What was . suffered for the truth, wdiilc you — oh! dear, 
to be done ? The sight of her distress made ■ dear pajia ! ” 

Mr. Hale nerve liimself, in order to try and i “ I suffer for conscience* sake, my child,” 
comfort her. He swallowed down the dry i said he, with a dignity that w/is only tre- 
choking sobs wdiich had been lioaving up j mulous from the acute sensitiveness of his cha- 
froni his heart liitherto, and going to hisjracter; “ 1 must do what my conscience bids, 
bookcase be took down a volume, which hell have borne hnig with sclf-rejiroach that 
had often been reading lately, and from which | w'ou Id have roused any mind less torpid and 
be thought he had d::rived strength to enter cowardly tiiaii mine.” He shook his iiead as 
upon the course in which he was now em- i he went on. “ Your ])Oor mother's tond wish, 
barked. [gratified at last in the; mocking way in which 

“ Listen, dear Margaret,” said he, putting . over-lbnd wishes are too often fnlhlled — 
one arm round lier waist. She took his haml : Sodom apples as they are — has brought on this 
in hers and grasped it tight, but she could crisis, for wdiich i ought to be, and f hope I 
not lift up her head; nor indeed could .she ! am thankful. It is not a month since the 
attend to what he read, so ^^reat w^us her in- ' bishop offered me another liviug ; if I had 
ternal agitation. | accepted it, I sh(;uld have had to make a 

“ This is the soliloquy of one who W'as once ' fresh declaration of conformity to the Liturgy 
a clergyman in a country parish, like me ; it ! at my institution. Margaret, I tried to d(»it; 
was written by a Mr. Ohltield, minister of ; I tried to content myself with simply refusing 
^ Carsington, in Derbyshire, a hundred and j the additional preferment, and stop[)ing 
sixty years ago, or more. liis tx'ials are , quietly here, — strangding my conscience now, 
over. He fought the good fight.” I'heso b*is I had strained it before. God forgive 
last two sentences he spoke low, as if to him- me.” 

self. Then he read aloud, — He rose and wuUked up and down the 

“ When thou canst no longer continue in room, speaking lo\v w^ords of self-reproach 
thy work without dishonour to God, discredit and liumiliation, of wdiich Margaret was 
to religion, foregoing thy integrity, wounding thankful to liear hut few^ At last he said, 
conscience, spoiling thy peace, and hazarding “ Margaret, 1 return to the old sad burden: t 
the loss of thy salvation ; in a word, when we must leave Ilelstone.” 
the conditions upon which thou must con- “Yes I I see. But when ? ” 
liiiue (if thou wilt continue) in thy enqiloy- “I have written to the bishop — I dare say 
meiita are sinful, and unwarranted by tlie I have told you so, but I forget things just 
word of God, thou mayest, yea, tliou must now,” said Mi'. Hale, collapsing into Ids de- 
believe that God will turn thy very silence, pressed maimer as soon as he came to talk of 
suspension, deprivation, and laying aside, to hard matter-of-fact detiiils, “informing liirn 
His glory, and the advancement of the Gospel’s of my intention to resign this vicarage. He 
interest. When God will not use thee in one has been most kind ; he has used arguments 
kind, yet Be will in another. A soul that and expostulations, all in vain — in vain, 
desires to serve aud honour Him shall never They are but what 1 liave tried upon myself, 
want opportunity to do it ; nor must thou so without avail. I shall have to take my deed 
limit the Holy One of Israel, as to think He of resignation, and wait upon the bishop 
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nij^self, to bid him farewell. That will be a 
trial. But worse, far worse, will bo the part- 
ing iron) ray dear people. Tbei'e is curate 
apy)ointed to read prayers, a Mr. Brown. 
He will come to stay with us to-raorrow. 
Next Smidiiy I preach my fare well ser- 
mon.” 

Was it to be so sudden then ? thought 
Margaret ; and yet perhaps it was as well. 
Lingering would only add stings to the pain ; 
it was better to be stunned into nurnbness 
by liearing of ail these arrange in ents, w'hicli 
seemed to be nearly 'completed before she 
had been told. “ What does mamma say ? ” 
asked she, with a deep sigli. 

To her surprise, lier father began to walk 
about again before be answered. At length 
he sto}>j>ed and replied : 

“ Margaret, I am a poor coward after all. 

I cannot bear to give pain. I know so well 
your molbor's married life has not been all 
she hoped — all slie liad a right to expect — and j 
this M ill be such a blow to her, that 1 have I 
never hud the heart, the power to tell hei'. | 
She must be told though, now,” said he, look- j 
iiig wistfully at ids daughter. Margaret wa.s 
almost over[»o\vort‘(l with the idea that her | 
mother ktiew nothing of it all, and yet tlie 
afhiii’ was so far advanced ! { 

‘‘ ye.s, indeed she must,” said IVIargarot. • 

Perliajjs, after all, she may not — Oh yes ! i 
she will, she must be shocktal ” — as the force , 
of the blow returned uf)on lier herself in ' 
tiyiiig to re.dise hf)w another would take it,! 
“ Where aix* we to go to ? ” said she at last, j 
struck svitli a fresh wonder as to tlieir future, 
]>laiis, if plans indeed her father had. j 

“ To Milton-Northern,” he answerefl, with ! 
a dull indifference, for he had ]>ereeiv'ed timt, : 
although his daughter’s love ’-td made horj 
cling to him, ainl for a moment strive to! 
B(U)the him with her love, yet the keenness 
of tlie pain was as fresh as over in her 
mind. 

“ Milton -Northern ! The imuiufactiiring 
town ill Dai'kshire f ” 

“ Yes,” said he, in the sftme despondent, 
indilb reiit way. 

“ Why there, papa ? ” asked she. 

Because tliere J cun earn lu’ead for my | 
family. Because 1 know no one thei-e, and 
no one knows Helstone, or can ever talk to 
me about it.” 

“ Bread for your family ! I thought you 
and mamma had” — and then she stojiped, 
cliecking her natural interest as to their 
fu ill I'e life, as she saw the gathering gloom 
on her father’s brow. But lie, with his ipiiek 
intuitive sympathy, read in her Ciee as in a 
mirror the reflexions of his own moody 
depression, and turned it off with an effort. 

“ You shall be told all, Margai'et, Only 
help me to tell your mother. I think I could 
do anything but that : the idea of her distress 
turns me sick with dread. If I tell you all, 
perhaps you could break it to her to- morrow. 

1 am going out for the/ day, to bid farmer 


DobfiOfii and the poor people on Bracy Common 
good-bye. Would you dislike breaking it to 
her very much, Margaret ? ” 

Mai’garet did dislike it, did shrink from it 
more than from anything she had ever had to 
do in her life before. 8he could not speak, 
all at once. Her father said, “ You ilislike it 
very much, don’t you, Margaret?” Then 
she conrpiered herself, and said, with a bright 
strong look on her face : 

“ It is a painful thing, but it must be done, 
and I will do it as well as ever I can. You 
must have many painful things to do.” 

Mr. JL'de shook his liead despondingly : 

I he pre.ssed her hand in token of gratitude. 
Margaret was nearly upset again into a burst 
of crying. To tuni her thoughts, slie said : 
“ Now tell me, pajia, w’hat our plans are. 
You and mamma have some money indepen- 
dent of the income from the living, have not 
you 1 Aunt Shaw has, I know*.” 

“ Yes. I suppose we have about a hun- 
dred ami seventy pounds a year of onr 
own. Seventy of that lias always gone to 
Frederick, since he has been abroad. T 
ilon’t km»w if he wants it all,” he continued 
ill a he.sitating maifner. -‘‘Ho must have 
some pay for serving with the Spanish army.” 

“ Frederick must not suffer,” said Mar- 
garet, decidedly ; “ in a foreign country ; so 
uiiju-stly treatetl by liis owui. A hundred is 
left. Could not you, and 1, and mamma live 
on a hundred a year in some wrv chea{)— very 
quiet part of Kngland? Oh ! I tliink we could.” 

“ No I ” said Mr, Hale. “That would not 
answer. I must do something. I must make 
my.stdf busy to keep off morbid thoiiglits. 
Be.sides, in a eountiy pari.sh I slioiild be so 
painfully reminded ofHelstone, and my duties 
liere. I could not liear it, Margaret. And a 
liundred a year would go a very litllo way 
after the iieci^ssary wants of housekeeping are 
seen after, towards providing your mother 
with all the comforts she has been accustomed 
to, and ou'j:lit to have. No; 'sve must go to 
Milton. Timt is settled. I can always decide 
better by myself, and not influenced by those 
whom 1 love,” said he, as a half apology for 
having arranged so much before he had told 
any one of his family of his mteutions. “ I 
cannot stand objections. They make me so 
undecided.” 

Margaret resolved to keep silence. After 
all what did it signify where they went, com- 
pared to the one terrible change ? 

Mr. Hale went on : “A few months ago, 
when my misery^ of doubt became more than 
I could bear, without speaking, I wrote to Mr. 
Bell — you remember Mr. Bell, JStargaret ? ” 

“ No ; I never saw him, 1 think. But I 
know who he is. Frederick’s godfather— 
your old tutor at Oxford, don’t you mean ? ” 

“ Yes. He is a fellow of Plymouth college 
there. He is a native of Milton-Northern, 
I believe. At any rate lie has property there, 
which has very much increased in value since 
Milton has become such a large manufao- 
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turing town. Well ; I had reason to suspect 
— to imagine — I had better say nothing about 
it, too. But I felt sure of sympathy from 
Mr. Bell, I don’t know that he gave me 
much strength. He has lived an easy life 
in his college all his days. But lie has been 
as kind as can be. And it is owing to him 
we are going to Milton.” 

“ How 1” said Margaret. 

“ Why, he has tenants, and houses, and 
mills there ; so, though lie dislikes the place 
— too bustling for one of his habits — he is 
obliged to kee]3 u]) some sort of connection ; 
and he tells me that he hears there is a good 
opening for a private tutor there.” 

“A private tutor !” s;iid Margaret, looking 
scornful: “What in the world do manufac- 
turers want to do with the classics, or litera- 
ture, or the accomplishments of a gentleman 

“Ob,” said her father, “some of them really 
seem to be fine fellows, conscious of their 
own deficiencies, wdiich is more than many a 
man at Oxford is. Some want resolutely to 
learn, though they have come to man’s estate. 
Some want their children to be better iii-j 
structed than they themselves have been. At 
any rate, there is an opening, as I have said, 
for a private tutor : Mr. Bell has recom- 
mended me to a Mr, Thornton, a tenant of | 
his and a very intelligent man, as far a.s I can 
judge from his letters. And in Milton, Mar- 
garet, I shall find a busy life, if not a happy 
one, and people and scenes so different that I 
shall never be reminded of Ilelstone.” 

Tliere was the secret motive, as Margaret 
knew from her own feelings. It would be 
different. Discordant as it was — with almost 
a detestation for all she had ever heard of the 
north of England, tlie manufacturers, the 
people, tli^ wild and bleak country — there 
was yet this one recommendation — it would 
be different from Helstone, and could never 
remind them of that beloved place. 

“ Wlien do we go ? ” asked Margaret, after 
a short silence. 

“ 1 do not know exactly. I wanted to talk 
it over with you. You see, your mother 
knows nothing about it yet : but 1 think in a 
fortnight — after my deed of resignation is 
sent in, I sliall have no right to remain.” 

Margaret was almost stunned. 

“ In a fortnight !” 

“No — no, not exactly to a day. Nothing 
is fixed,” said her father, with anxious hesi- 
tation, as he noticed the filmy sorrow that 
came over her eyes and the sudden change in 
her complexion. But she recovered herself 
immediately. 

“ Yes, papa, it had better be fixed soon and 
decidedly, as you say. Only mamma to know 
nothing about it I It is that that is the great 
perplexity.” 

“Boor Maria !” replied Mr. Hale tenderly ; 
“Poor, poor Maria ! Oh, if I were not mar- 
ried — if I were but myself in tlje world, how 
easy it would be ! As it is — Margaret, I dare 
not tell her 1” I 


“No,” said Margaret sadly, “I will do it. 
Give me till to-morrow evening to choose my 
time. Oh, papa I” cried she with sudden pas- 
sionate entreaty, “ say — tell me it is a night- 
mare — a horrid dream — not the real waking 
truth ! You cannot mean that you are 
really going to leave the Churcli — to give up 
Helstone — to be for ever separate from me, 
from mamma — led away by some delusion — 
some temptation ! You do not really 
mean it !” 

Mr. Hale sat in rigid stillnes-s while she 
sjioke. Then he looked her in the face, and 
said in a slow, hoarse, measured way — “ I do 
mean it, Margaret. You must not deceive 
yourself into doubting the reality of my 
words, my fixed intention and resolve.” He 
looked at her in the same steady, stony man- 
ner for some moments after ho had done 
speaking. She, too, gazed back with plead- 
ing eyes before she would believe that it was 
irrevocable. Then she arose and went, with- 
out another word or look, towards the door. 
As lier fingers were on the handle, he called 
her back. He was standing by the fireplace, 
shrunk and stooping ; but as she came near 
he drew himself up to his full height, and, 
])lacing his hands on her head, he said, 
solemnly : 

“ The blessing of God be upon thee, my 
child.” 

“And may He restore you to His Cliiirch,” 
responded she, out of the fulness of lier lieart. 
Tlie next moment she feared lest this answer 
to his blessing might l)e irreverent, wrong — 
might hurt him as coming I'rom his daughter, 
and she threw her arms round liisneck. He 
lield her to him for a nnnute or two. She 
heard liim murmur to himself, “ The mar- 
tyrs and confessors have had even more pain 
to bear — I will not .shrink.” 

“ They were startled by hearing Mrs. Hale 
inquiring for her daughter. They starfiM 
asunder in the full consciousness of all that\ 
was before them. Mr. Hale hurriedly said — * 
“ Go, Margaret, go. I shall be out all to- 
morrow. Before night you will have told 
your mother.” 

“ Yes,” she replied. And she returned to 
the drawing-room in a stunned and dizzy 
state. 


COKNISH STONE. 

If you would study any very very hard 
stones, go to Cornwall. Whether you will 
read sermons in the stones depends prin- 
cipally on yourself ; but the stones are 
there. You may classify them as you 
please into white and coloured, uniform and 
variegated, metalliferous and non-metal- 
liferous, granular and smooth. At any rate, 
however you group them, it is noteworthy 
how many useful purposes they subserve. 
Take granite and serpentine, for instance ; 
each may be regarded m the type of a elass ; 
the one class comprising rough stone.? em- 
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ployed for building purposes, jind the other attrition of millions of feet during thousands of 
consisting of smooth stones applied to orna- days to make any perceptible impression cm a 
mental purposes. A day may be worse granite pavement, we may be certain tliat 

spent than in following blocks of these stones the quarrying of such a material must be 

from the quarry to the workshop. Cornwall, rather formidable woi^c. Such it is, in truth ; 
like the north of Scotland, owes much of its and yet not uninteresting work either. It k 
wealth to granite. Much of the country worth looking at ; and if any one, being 

consists of stern, bald, bare granite hills, and within reach of |the Cornish regions, 

the people are well entitled to any benefit should wish to visit a granite quarry, we 
derivable from quarrying, cutting, polishing, would venture to suggest the neighbourhood 
and selling their stone riches. of Liskeavd as a favourable locality. The 

The Cornish folk, we may be well assured, rambler will, in the first place, not have to 
made good use of granite at home before they go far into Cornwall ; and when there he can 
began to sell it to their neighbours. We see kill — not merely the traditional number of 
jdenty of granite liouses, and posts and two birds — but as many as three birds, with 
pavings, in places where this stone is more one stone. He can visit the Caradon cc>pper 
plentiful tliau any other. Besides the huge mines ^ he can roam around, and, perchance, 
iimsse.s of granite which occupy a large scramble up the extraordinary ana fantastic 
area of the country, there are veins calleil Cheesewring; and he can witness the tough 
elvaihs — stripes of granite which ajipear to labours of the granite qiiavrymen. 
ha\a^ been protruded into the great masses I^eaving the quaint old towm of Liskeard, 
of rock. These elvans vary from a few and turning our faces towards the north, \v& 
inches to two or three hundred feet in width, spc^edily come to rising ground, which pre- 
and the .sub.siance of wdiicli they are formed seats bolder and sterner granitic features 
is a kind of granite, so soft in some instances a.s w'e advance. A tramway meets us, and 
as to be uscmI as crucible clay, and so hard in we may do w'cll to follow the line of this 
others as to be available for engineering and i tramw'ay np to the* j)oint w here the busy 
building ]nivposes. Hence the Cornish ' operations are carried on. The Granite Com- 
]>(‘Oj)le cni{>loy botli granite and elvans. ; pany, and the Caradon Mining Com])anie3, 
Tiiuir neiglibours in Devoiashire have also have very wisely clubbed tlieir means to- 
granite (juarries iqKm Dartmoor among the ; gether, to foi’m a tramway, wdiich may cany 
other useful ]U’<, (ducts of that pieUircsque table , <lo\vn to Liskeard the granite from the one, 
hind; at Hey d’or, tliey are sending the granite ; and the copper ore from the others. At some 
down to tile sea at Teigmiituitii, and from jiarts the team-carts are drawn along by 
King Tor they sbij) it at Blymoiith. l>ut| horses; at others they are managed by ropes ; 
Cornw^all is far rielier in available granite i but th€\y have not yet been dignitied by the 
quarries. There are those of the Brow'ii ' use of .steam leicomotives. We ascend the 
Willy, wdience the granite finds its w'ay to ! slope of the hills by thk tramw*ay, and ob* 
the sea at Wadebridge ; there are those of i tain a commanding view of the strange,, 
the Cheesewing, w'henee the ga'anite tr.avels j liilly, treeless district around. Caradon is 
by ti’aniway to Li.slceard ; tliere are those of i the name of a hill; and, as the flanks of thia 
the far valley near Lostvvithiel, which find an j liill are rich in copper ore, there are nume- 
outlet at I^ar Harbour ; there i.s the Beiiryu rous mines hereabouts : East Caradon, West 
granite, the mo.st abundant and the best | Caradon, South Caradon, Caradon Wood,, 
known in Cornwall, wdiieh is conveyed from * Caradon Vale, and so forth. It is pleasant 
Falmouth harbour to various pm’ts of to glance at the aboveground works of some 
England ; and there are quarries in other of these mines ; to see how busily the bova 
directions. Something like ten thousand and girls are employed upon the ore wdiich 
tons of granite j)cr year are exported from tlic ininei*s have brougiit up from the bosom 
the Penryn quarries .aluue, at jiricea varying of the earth ; ami to" see how the oi'e is pre- 
from about two shillings to three shillings ])ared fur tlic inspection of the assayers and 
per cubic foot. The county altogether fur- smelters. But w^e have nothing to do with 
uishes a prodigious amount of this hard and the mines here ; we are quarry-himling, and 
valuable stone for bridges, jiavements, rolling- trudge onward until we reach the Cheese- 
stones, columns, gateposts, and all the wring, 

useful purposes for wliich granite am be This Cheese wring is a strange, wild, inexpli- 

iiaed. Many of the old churches and cable object, as many a picture has made 
mansions in Cornwall have been built of the manifest to us. We may say either that the 
harder specimens of elvaii. If we would hill which bears the heap of stones is the 
examine the ajipearance and structure of Choesewring, or that the heaj> itself is the 
Cornish granite, let us wend our way Cheesewring ; we believe the latter to have 
to London Bridge ; or, as that is not really first obtained the name. The hill 
exactly the locality for pursuing mineraiogical itself is of some considerable elevation, as 
researches, let us rather go to the quieter wild and desolate as a granite hill can well 
region of Waterloo Bridge, where the world be, and surrounded by other hills as wild 
is not in sucli a despemte biistlo. and bare as itself. Huge fragments of 

If granite be so nard that it requires the granite are lying about ; and, at the summit 
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is tliat strange group which gives a name [ metfillic sound ; the men strike the blows 
to the whole. How shall we describe it ? in exact and regular succession ; and 
Shall we liken it to a number of large clieeses as the musical pitch of the emitted sound 
piled upon a number of smaller cheeses? The depends upon the weight of the pick and tlie 
whole mass is about four and twenty feet in force of the man’s arm, four or five picks 
height ; there are at the bottom three or may elicit or emit sounds all varying slightly 
four huge flattish stones resting one on in pitch, and hence a simple recurrence of 
another, then one of i^maller size, then a musical notes may result. We will not go 
monster block twelve or fifteen feet in diame - so far as to call it melody, but it is a 
ter, and then three or four other huge masses humble substitute for music. When many 
to crown the whole. There are such evident such lioles have been made in a long row, 
lines of separation in nearly horizontal planes, strong thick nails or wedges are driven 
that it is difficult to get rid of the idea that in by the aid of heavy hammers. In a few 
the mass has been formed by separate stones minutes, by this wedge-like action, a fissure 
piled one on another. Be sure that in such a is formed along the line of holes, extending 
place there will be abundance of theories to down to the bottom of the layer into which 
account for the existence of the Cheesewring, the granite naturally divides— that is, to the 
All old qimrry-man, with whom we conversed level of one of the natural planes of cleavage, 
was strenuous in advocacy of the theory that By this means a huge block uiay be severed j 
the superposition of these big stones was from the parent rock, and wrought into j 
the work of the Deluge ; no arguments could fitting shape by the patient action of the 
shake him in this view. The archaeologists mallet, and pick, and chisel, and other 
bend rather to the theory that the Cheese- i tools. j 

wu-ing was a Druid altar, or something of the j Granite was confined to the roughest out- 
kind.*^ But the geologists view the mktor in ' <loor uses until it was discovered that tlie 
a w’ay which meets with moje general sup- j stone was a beautiful as well as a useful 
port. They find that 1*he granite of Corn- i material ; as fit for adorning the refined 
w^all has a great tendency to become fissured, ' and elegant drawdng-room, as for making 
both horizontally and vertically, wdiereby it | roads and bridges. Being among the hardest 
becomes virtually separated into huge blocks • things in nature, the cliiHculty was to cut it 
before the quarrymen have touched it. Air j in such quantities and into such sha])es as may 
and water enter the crevices thus formed, j he. required; but at length machinery was con- 
and gradually disintegrate the stone, wearing ' structed of power sufficient for that pur})ose ; 
a\vay most rapidly those parts of the granite j and so efficient that tliere have bcenju’oduced 
which happen to be softest. In this view of I objects varying in size, from an obelisk 
tlie case, the Cheese wring is not compos4^<l of: upw^ards of twenty-two feet high in a single 
several stones heaped one upon another, but ; block of granite, to a tiny desk-seal; and 
of one mass of rock which has been worn i varying in weight from tliirty-three tons to 
away to its present singular appearance by | the fraction of an ounce. Busts have also 
atmospheric agency. The Druids, or any ' been sculj^tured in granite with some success, 
other guild of ancients, may liavc made u.se j Cornwall has many other hard stones, 
oftheTorsor other isolated rocks of Cornwall ■ quarried like granite, and ai>plied like it to 
as temples or altars, or the Brow^nies may j building j)urpo8es ; but we nave now to 
have converted them into ball-rooms; but 'speak of another kiml of stony wealth, 
tliese masses were,say the geologists, fashioned 1 ( .’oruvvall is, in truth, rich in thc^se kinds of 
by the sun and air, and rain and wiml. | liard stone which bear a fine polish, and are 

On the slopes of the Cheesewriiigllill, the ■ available for decorative purposes. There are 
granite quarrymen are busily at work ; and j in the chalk and in tlie gravel numerous flints, 
ft is strange to hear the clink of their tools. ; wdiich, when cut and polished, may be worked 
The region is so silent, so removed from ! into snutt'-boxes and otlier trinkets ; these 
towns and dwellings and people, that any become especially beautiful when the spougi- 
sounds come very shar]jly upon the eai’, and form bodies included in the substance of the 
the Sound of woraing in granite is very sharp flint are veined or marked witJi colour, 
indeed. The granite is very hard, of beau- There is, in tlie green-sand formation, the 
tiful texture, and glitters brightly in tlie beautiful chalcedony often found in pieces 
sunshine ; thus the eye has something to large enough to form cups or small vases ; 
lookat while the ear is attending to the simple while the smaller and finer specimens are 
music of the quarrying — veritable music — frequently cut into seals. Ilock-crystal is 
if the quarrymen do their work steadily, found in many localities ; the choice bits are 
Three or four men stand in a row, each pro- called Cornish diamonds, and are sufficiently 
vided with a long, shai'p-pointed iron pick, transparent to be cut and set in brooches and 
With these picks, they make vertical holes seals j indeed, the old Cornish families pos- 
in the surface of the granite, an inch or two sess a store of these so-called diamonds 
in depth and a few inches apart. They strike among their old-fashioned jewellery. Curow, 
a long-continued series of blow.s, each man in his Survey of Cornwall, written two ccii- 
bringing his pick to bear repeatedly upon the turies and a-h*lf "go. says of these Cornish 
same hole. Each blow gives fortli a ringing diamonds — “ in blucknesse and in harduesse 



they come behind the right ones ; yet I have would sutlice ; but when a ship ia knocking 
knowne some of them set on so good a foile as about in a storm on a dark night, it might be 
at hrst siglit tlxey might appose a not unskil- a serious problem whether a light on a head- 
ful lapidarie,” Then, again, the lias, when land belonged to one of the Scilly Isles, or to 
containing amonites, or other organic the Lizard, or to Guernsey ; and to reniovo 
remains, may bo out and polished into beau- this possible source of embarr^sment, the 
tiful chimney-pieces and, similar objects. Scilly beacon has one light, the Lizard beacon 
Bits of porphyry are occasionally dug two, and the Guernsey beacon three, 
up, suitable for fashioning into vases. The It is in this sea-bound peninsula that 
hard greenstone and the red jasper which the beautiful atone called serpentine is 
m-e met with in certain localities are avail- chiefly found. The name, probahlv, was given 
able lor ornamental purposes. Marble — from some supposed resemblance of the rock to 
white, grey, black, yellow, red — is to be found the streaks and colours on a serpent’s skin. 

! in the two western counties ; and those This rock, and another called diallage, consti- 
blocks which are composed almcst entirely of tute nearly half of the Lizard peninsula. 

I fossil-corals variously mingled in the mass, Serpentine contains a large percents ge of 
i and called madrepore m.'irhles, present a magnesia, and on this account the soil formed 
very remarkable appearance when fashioned by its disintegration is not favourable to 
and polished. The rock which mineralogists vegetation ; but for the very same reason a 
designate diallage is, from its great beauty certain chemical value is placed on the stone, 
and hardness, well suited for purposes of for shi|>loads of it arc, or were, a few years 
I architectural oniament. When cut and ago, sent to Bristol, to furnish magnesia for 
I polished, some varieties have a tine purjde il»e manufacture of carbonate of magnesia, 
tint, wliile others are greenish ; and the One part of the Lizard coast, Kinance (’ove, 
stone can he obtained in cuiisiderablc abun- presents the serpentine under very striking 
dance in pieces of large size. El van, in the circumstances. A steep descent leads down 
language of the Cornish minerfl, is a granitic to the shore among wild and shaggy rocks, 
rock, though not a true granite, which occurs which appear as if they had been purposely 
in courses or long lines in various parts of the groujied, with all kinds of fantastic variations 
county. Worked up to a hright surface it often of colour; tlie predominant colour is olive 
presents a beautiful a})])earance, especially green, but this is diversified by waving lines 
when it contains white crystals of felspar in of red and jiurple, by seams of white steatite, 
a reddish or flesh-coloured base. One of the or soapstone, and by incrustations of yellow 
magnates of the comity tlie late Mr. Treflry, lichen; the caves and picturesque hollows 
the greatest mine-owiior in Cornwall, had have their sides beautifully polished by the 
some beautiful stops, and staircases, and action of the waves, and the beach is strewn 

i pavements made in elvan for his mansion at with pebbles of gorgeous hues. 

!\)vvey. The stone can be obiained iu masses llegarded geologically, serpentine is believed 

I of five or six tons w’eiglit. to have been concerned in some busy changes 

The lizard and serpentine sound very rep- in a very remote period of the earth’s history, 
tilish ; but they are very valuable never- The piu-eiit rock of the Lizard is what geoio- 
theless — the lizard as a laud-mark, and the gists call hornblende, with slate, a-d mica, 
Berpeiitine as a beautiful ornamental stone, and talc, and other hard minerals, intermixed. 
The Lizai'd Point is that jutting out peninsula But, serpentine, has evidently been under the 
which lies south wuird of ial mouth and Ilels- influence of heat. At one spot the serpentine 
I ton. When viewed from tie; land side, it is seems to shade off into the hornblenae slate 
I iumply a bald and dreary table-land, elevated iu which it is imbedded ; at another, the ser- 
i a considerable height above the level of the p'mtiiie has every appearance of having been 
sea, and presenting a remarkably level sur- thrust up among the hornblende-slate, twist- 
face. But it is to the mariner, especially ing and contorting tlie laminae adjoining it in 
when the “ stormy winds ilo blow,” and when directions w’hich induce geologists to think 
the arrival at a safe haven is anxiously that the serpentine had passed between the 
desired, that this bold headland is most laminae of the hornblende m a state of igneous 
dear. The Lizard Point is the most southerly fusion ; in most localities, however, the indiea- 
land in Great Britain, and is tlxat which tioiis are such as would lead to the supposition 
first generally meets the* eye while sailing that the hornblende-slate at one time formed 
or steaming from the Atlantic into the Eng- a basin into which the serpentine flowed iu a 
lish Clianuel. It is doubly valuable ; for it state of fusion. The serpentine was evidently 
is in itself a landmark, which shows tlmt the an interloper, a new-comer, who came in 
old country is near at hand ; and it indicates red-hot haste, and poured out his fulness 
thelocality of one of the finest and largest and upon and among hard quiet cold rocks of 
safest harbours in England — that of Falmouth, ancient date. Whence the serpentine came, 
which lies immediately to the east of the and how it came, and why it was so hot and 
Lizard peninsula. Such a spot is, of course, fluid, are mysteries. 

an excellent locality for a liglithouse. There Serpentine has had the good fortune to 
are two upon it, elevated at a great height grow into favour somewhat rapidly. It is one 
above the sea. Landsmen might think that one of the youngest of the fashionable family, 
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Wlieti Sir Henry de la Beclie wrote his ac- 
count of the geology of Cornwall and Devon, 
about sixteen years ago, he spoke of serpen- 
tine rather as a substance which ought to be 
employed for decorative purposes, than as one 
actually so employed. He said that much of 
the serpentine of the Lizard, though liitherto 
most strangely neglected, was extremely 
beautiful, particularly where veins of red 
traverse the olive-green ground, mixed with 
lighter tints. , He named Landewednack, 
oTidgwith, Kennack Cove, and Goosehilly 
Downs, as four spots in the Lizard district 
whence beautiful specimens might be obtained. 
One of the varieties has an olive-green base, 
striped w'ith greenish-blue steatite veins ; 
another, very hard, has;i reddish base studded 
with crystals of the mineral called diallage, 
which, when cut through and polished give 
forth a beautiful metallic-green glitter, 
heightened still further by the reddish tint 
of the mass in which it is imbedded. An 
opinion prevailed at the lime when Sir 
Henry de la Beche wrote his l>ook, that 
blocks of serpentine of fair size could not be 
obtained at the Idzard — an opinion which he 
did not hesitate to oppose, and which has 
since been found to be wholly incorrect. 

The Exhibition of eighteen hundred and 
fifty- one afforded the means of settling the 
question. It contained s})ecimon3 of serpen- 
tine so beautiful, and made iutosuch elcgautly- 
formed obelisks, fonts, chimney-pieces, vases, 
and small ornaments, that the material soon 
worked its way into public favour. Pen- 
zance was the town which took hold of the 
manufacture, some of the inhabitants having 
purchased the right of quarrying for serpoi- 
tine over parts of the Lizard district. The 
work is generally pursued in summer, and of 
the stone obtained, about one-fourth is fine in 
quality, while the rest is inferior. The 
blocks, though generally small, have some- 
times been obtained seven feet in length, and 
four or five tons in weight. The best blocks 
are worth from five to ten guineas per ton, 
according to their weight — the larger the 
size, as in the case of diamonds, the more 
rapidly docs the ratio of value increase. 
Chemically, the serpentine and the 8te.atite 
differ little from each other, both being a 
kind of silicate of magnesia ; and as they are 
quarried in juxtaposition, specimens of both 
kinds are selected for use, according to the 
beauty of their appearance ; but the serpen- 
tine being in general much harder and more 
richly coloured than the steatite, is appropri- 
ated to the larger and more important articles, 
the steatite being limited in its decorative 
uses to smaller productions. 

It has been found, since serpentine came 
into favour, that the brackets of two 
old monuments in Westminster Abbey are 
of this stone, as also the panel-bordering 
of the monument erected to the memory 
of Addison by the Marquis of Halifax. 
The brackets of one of the chimney-pieces 


at Hampton Court Palace are also carved out 
of the same variegated stone. The present 
condition of these few specimens shows how 
durable it is. 

Serpentine-working has risen now to all 
the pretensions of steam power. Whoever 
has occasion to travel towards Penzance, and 
to wind round the beautiful coast of Mount’s 
Bay, towards the Logan Stone, will meet 
wdth a large building, wdiich is the csiablisli- 
meiit of the Penzance Serpentine Comjxaiiy 
like a place intended to become important by 
and by, although it is in its young days yet. 

A steam engine works saws and cutters of 
soft iron ; these saws and cutters, moistened 
w'ilh sand and water, sever the blocks into 
slabs, cylinders, or pieces of any required | 
shape ; then, by ])atience and cai eful atten- 
tion, the stone is turned, or carved, or ren- 
dered jdane and flat, as the case may be, after 
which, it is ground, and rubbed, ami polished 
until it presents a beautiful glossy surface, 
variegated as it is glossy, and durable ria it is 
variegated. One reason why marble so soon 
becomes discoloured in our cliniat<?, is, that its 
chemical compo.sition renders it liable to ab- 
sorb grease and acids, wliereas serpentine 
seems to be capable of sternly resisting such 
agencies. 

The steatites of the Lizard contain a larger 
proportion of .silica than the serpentines ; but 
are much softer. They are, therefore, better 
adapted for being made into smaller orna- 
mental objects ; not only for that reason, but 
because the colours are richer and more 
varied. 

Taking these Cornish stones as types of 
classes — granite of the rough and useful, and 
serpentine steatites of tlie smooth and 
orriamental-^they may give us some notion 
of the worth of the Cornish quarries. 
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FACES. natioiia have a cast of countenance peculiar j 

to theiriselve.s, and inW to be mistaken by a I 

A WRITER in tlie Athenaiuni literary thoughtful observer. For instance, the ' 
journal recently ob.scjrved, in speaking of the Creek.s and the Italians, wlio in former times 
Historical Portrait Gallery at Sydenham, tliat were the most arti.stic peoj)le in the world, 

I every century seeru.s to liavc imyu'e.ssed its possess to this day the most ideal head.s and 
peculiar crimes and virtues, ami its hope.s ! faces that are to be met with anywhere ; 

! and struggles on th<j faces of its grca,t men. and cannot avc see in the midancholy, medi- 
Let us enlarge upon tlii.s text, which lots ' tative eyes of the poor Ilindoo.s who sweep j 
, already been indicated in bric-f. i our London cro.ssirigs, the essential character- | 

Tl»e face being the out ward index of the ! istics of that ancient race from whom all j 
passions and sentiments within, tlje immortal mythology and all mystical philosophy are ; 
dweller fa.shions and moulds the jdastic .sub- derived, and who speculated so long and 
stance of it.s home, and Imlps to form and so profoundly on the grey secrets of birth, ' 
to alter tlu! architecture of its house, like death, and resurrection that tliey became a ' | 
the bees and birds. In return, bis mind is petrilied mass among the living nations of | 
not seldom influenced by the house itself. th(5 earth ] In families where ancestral por- ' 
Between the head of a Shake.vpjsarc or a traits arc kept, it will often be found that a 
Bacon, and tiiat of a Newgate murderer, there particular form of couuteiiaace reappears in ‘ 
is as much <lilTerence as l»elweeii a stately ditfereiit succe.ssive generations, conjoined i 
palace standing apart and a rotting hovel in with a similar tendency of mind or heart, 
a blind alley. The spiritual principle writes Leigh Hunt remarks in lii.s Autobiography, that 
its own character on its exterior walls, and there is a famous historical hit of transmis- ; 
chronicles fnmi time to time its upward aspi- sion called the Austrian lip ; [then there is the 
rations or its more complete aljasemeiit ; for jjear-shajjcd face of the Bourbons] ; and faces 
every one must have observed that, even in which we consider to be peculiar to indi- ; 
j (MuniMiratively mat\ire life, a face may alter viduals are .said to be common in whole dis- i 
for the better or wor.se — may waver with the trict.s — such a.s the Boccaccio face in one part j 
I wavering mind — may report with terrible of Tuscany, and the Dante face in another. • 
j fidelity the jirogress of that inner struggle. “I myself,” he adds, have seen in the Genoese j 
j between the good and evil, darkness and the territory many a face like that of the 
! light. Sucli a flme becomes of itself a ilr.ama Bonaparte.s.” William llowitt professes to 
j of profound and patlietic intere.st — too often a have <liscovered a schoolboy at Stratford- 
j tragedy in its ending, thongli sometimes a upon- Avon, named Shakespeare, by his like- 
I triumph ; but in auy case a tremendous ness to the portraits of the poet ; but these 
spectacle ; because, in the visage of our transmis.sions are less common in England 
human fellow-creature, wa; behold the battle- than elsewhere, on account of the mixed 
gi ound of the oldest antagoni.sts in the world population of our island and the continual 
— a visible incarnation of tiie Manieluean influx of fresh foreign blood, which is known. : 
dream — the ancient mystery of Evil wrestling to have an influence upon our national phy- i 
operdy with Good. The features may also be siognomy. 

impressed with the character of surrounding A parity of physical and moral cha- 
influence.s, and are too often made .sordid and racteristics in dillereiit individuals, how- ; 
earthy by their owners being compelled to ever, may exist xvitliout auy relationship. ' 
live in the midst of squalid ami deprea.sing Hazlitt once remarked that the heads of the ; 
i scenes — like the Lady Ghristabel of Cole- more brutalised of the Bomau emperors t 
ridge’s beautiful poem, who is obliged were very like our English prizefighters; I 
involuntarily to imitate the serpent-glances of and the Athenteum writer to whom we have i 
the witch. alluded observes that the depraved women 

It is moreover generally admitted that the of the imperial times, as Faustina, Agrippina, 
cultivation of particular branches of intellect &c., have the liard, round forehead, and small, 
leads to a distinctive character of phy. siognomy, >veu.k chin which became the marked features 
and that — ^perhaps as a consequence ot this — of the Louis Qiiinze age, or may be traced 
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in the sleepy-eyed, languid beauties of Lely 
and of Kneller.” 

That the face is modified by the passions 
of its owner, and that the character may, in 
a great degree, be predicated from its linea- 
ments, has, wc know, been universally 
granted ever since the time of Lavater — nay, 
was even asserted by the ancient Oreeks, 
among wliom a physiognomist gave that 
memoralile character of Socrates, which 
Socrates himself acknowledged to be just. 
But what we more especially uo'sli to enforce, 
and which, we think, has not l»cen sufficiently 
recognised, is the fact that national phy- 
siognomy, though always preserving certain 
broad and general distinctions, varies in 
different ages, in accordance with the pre- | 
vailing moral or intellectual tendency of 
the time. Most men must have observed, in ' 
looking over any collection of portraits of the ; 
great men of successive eras, a change in 
the shape of the head, in the outUnes of tlu* , 
features, and in the g(meral expression ; and 
this in the case of individuals belonging to 
the same nation. Tlit eiha-t is commonly 
attrihiited to difference of costume, to a 
change in the nu'tliod of arranging tljo hair, 
or to the fact of the beard and moustache 
being worn in some instanc(;s and not in 
(others : all of which maybe admitted to have 
an influence in modifying the eoantcnane(i. j 
But this is not everything ; the main dis- 
tinctions lie deeper. 8]»ave the face of 
Shakesyieare, clap[)ing a powdiu'ed wig upon ! 
his head, and lie would no more look like the 
men of the Georgian era — even the most 
intellectual of them — than an Englishman j 
coiihl 1)0 made to look like a native of Ohina ' 
by being dressed in the costume of that 
country. It is not merely that then* i.s no 
man of an equal degree of intellect with ■ 
Shakespeare ; the distinction is in .still ! 
moi’c than in amount. The architecture ofj 
the palace of the soul has changed, and the | 
soul itself looks through its windows willi a i 
different glance, I 

Let the reader, then, cast back Ids mind as ■ 
far as the time of diaucer, about five liundred ' 
years ago ; and let him contenqilate the por- 
trait of that truly great poet as engraved by 
Y ertue from the rough sketch drawn by the 
poet’s own friend, Ocolcve. He will here 
see a face of the noblest kind — a head 
beautifully built and pr oporti on e<l, and 
therefore in j)erfect harmony with itself in 
all its component parts ; oval, greater in 
length than breadtli, and with the broadest 
part at the top — that is to say, in the region 
of the brain ; the forehead i>road, smooth, 
and high, the nose straight and sensitive, and 
the moutli and lower parts of the face neither 
brutalised into an animal-liko thickiies.s, nor 
starved into an ascetic rigi<hty wliich denies 
its own humanity as completely as it refuses 
to syinpatliise with that of others. We 
have here, in short, the face of a i)oet and a 
humanist, which Chaucer emphatically was ;l 


but we also have some characteristics wliicli 
I mark the age to which the poet belonged. 

' That era was either military or monkish ; 
and, altiiough Chaucer was a Wickliflite, 
and fiercely satiiiaed the corruptions of the 
Roman Catholic cliurch, he had a, great deal 
of the good part of the monkish eliaracter in 
him — the love of cloistered learning and 
! meditative leisure. It i.s ])rohable, also, th.at 
! he clung to a btdief in saintl} miradi's ; for 
I we find several of tlio.se stories in the Canter- 
/ hiiiT Talcs, placed, it i.s true, in tlic mouth.s 
*of ecclesiastics, but told aj)parenfly with 
! perfect faith on the ])art of the author, and 
I ?U)t with any under-current of involniit.Mi-y 
.satiric laughter. i\t any rate, he liad that 
love of bodily indolence comhined with mental 
activity which diatingiiished the better order 
of monks. This i.s ])lainly visible in his 
])ortrait. The eyes are intensely abstracted ; 
looking physically upon the ground, but 
s])iritiially into the wide air of thought. 

What iiiaii art thou P 

Thou lookest us thou wolilrst fltid iiii hare; 

lou- ever upon the ground 1 see tiice stare. j 

•K * * « * ; 

lie someth elvish hy lii.s rountenance; ! 

F*)r unto no wiglit doth he dalianoo. I 

Thus did Chaucer describe himself. It is ' 

true the Host exprc.sscs surpri.se at his | 

ap])earauce ; hut tliis ])rohahly was lieeause j 

he could not throw off his abstraction ev(Mi in I 

the midst of com]>any. We csinuot hut think ! 

tiuit the intellectual men of the time of j 

Cliaucer iniist have prestmte*! the same air i 

of secluded and dnuuny meditation, though l| 

douV'tless they lacked the ])oetical element of 
his face. 'J'hey were eluotly of the clergy, !| 
and a certain meek alxstr. acted set of heail j 
and eountenanee arc a ])art of the education ! 
of a Catholic pric.st to this day. 

Unfortunately there are few porti'aits of 
Cliaucer’s period ; so that we are constrained 
to take a solitary instance. The pictures of i 
the king.s of tlie time re.st, we believe, upon 
no good authority ; and are .so idealised ami j 
smoothed down to one level of roman tie ;| 
p^’ettiness, with the uniform crown and ij 
sceptre and robes, tliat it is im])ossible i 
to deiluce any }>hiIosQ])hical meamiig from 
them. W e will therefore pass on to the time 
of Elizabeth. 

The great men of that era (which, for the 
sake of conci.seness, we will assume a.s lasting \ 
into the reign of Charles the Fir.st), exhibit in ! 
a marked degree the leading intellectual cha- | 
ractcristics which then i)redominated. The j 
country’s mind had changed materially since | 
the days of Chaucer. Ik)pery, a.s a political | 
power and an undisputed popular l>e]ief, was | 
dead. The mona.stic system of life, and Mie 
ecclesiastical tendency of mind, had vanished. 
Roman Catholicism existed only as a perse- 
cuted, ireful sect, fiercely contending with its 
new foe ; and had thus acquired a degree of 
energy very different from its foiuner languid 
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diffusion. The great wind of the Beformatioii 
had tossed the dead waters into tumultuous 
life ; and the germ of every element of 
modern England began tlien for the first 
time to quicken. It was an age of awaken- 
ing intellect, of aroused secular life, shaking 
itself free from the long sleep of priestly 
domination : an age of liealthy physical 
existence, and of large brain ; of inteiise, 
warm, sensuous ])erccptioii of all shades of 
character and all moods of the rich heart of 
man ; an age, omjdiatically, of deep human 
sympathy (we S|)eak of its inUdl 'ct, not its 
acti<ms), yet of a synq^atliy which did not end 
with man, hut mounted, dame-like, towards 
the lieavons ; an age that w^is like a new 
birth to lh<‘ woi'ld ; j)ioud witlj its young 
strength ; exultant in its great future ; yet 
flushed and gorgeous witli the sunset 
sjd'-ndour of the ))ast. An I all this is 
refle(!tt'd ill the faces of its po('ts. philo- 
Rojihers, and statesmen, ddie oval form of 
the skull remains ; the hroad, grand fore- 
head, keeping the h-wur jiarts of the face in 
subjection, yet not insolently domineering 
ov(u- them, is still found ; but the monastic 
element has given ])lace to the secular, d hese 
men liva* iii large cities ; they trade and 
manufacture ; they write j)lays and act 
them ; tlo'V inve.-^t igate scieiua' ; they ques- 
tion Aristotle, as well as beard the l^.)pe ; 
they j)rint books, and cobuiise distant 
regions ; they have doubts touching tlu' 
divine right of kings ; they st-nd foi tii navies 
on voyages of di.scovery ; tiiey have a Uoval 
Exchange for luei chants ; they are men of 
weal I h a.nd suhsiancag and not vassals. 
Imagination, dramatic sympathy with life, 
and independence of intellect, are the dis- 
tinguisliing characteristics of the face.s of that 
age. Spensor\s eountenaiice, indeed, had 
mucli (d' the dreamy abstraction of ( ’haucez''s, 
which was natural in one who dwell so often 
ill enchanteil land ; VuiL Sliakespt'are and his 
brother drainatists, and I5ac<m, Sidney, Ra- 
leigh, and the otlier great intellects of tlie 
time, have a clear, open, daylight look, com- 
bined with ])rofoiiinl thought and cautional 
sensitiveness, which is almost peculiar to the 
age to which they belonged. 

With the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles 
tlieFirst another mod iticalion occurred. Claiice 
at the portraits of the chief rejuiblican and reli- 
gious innovators of that Tiiagnifieent aiul glo- 
rious period, andyou will find tliem either over- 
shadowed wdth tlie melancholy which generally 
attends on the leaders of any great movement 
in a new direction, or rouglieiievl with that 
bluntness,botlioffeatures and expression, which 
indicates a hrni resolution to abide, at all 
hazards, liy a principle ; the difference being 
of course determined by individual tempera- 
ment. Tlie former cliaracter of physiognomy 
is even found among the royalists ; with 
many of whom, devotion to the sovereign, 
though carried to a preposterous and criminal 
extent, arose out of a high religious feeling. 


Charles himself had a remsirkahly ht-autilul 
and harmonious face ; quiet, intellectual, 
melancholy ; a commentary upon his affec- 
tionate domesticities, and a strange and pain- 
ful contradiction to his treacherous and heart- 
less public life. Milton, in his calm, .sculp- 
tural ideality, almost transcends the limits of 
classification ; but take the portrait of that 
true-hearted republican soldier and real gen- 
tleman, Colonel JJutchinson, and you will see 
a sort of epitome of the great struggle be- 
tween king and people in all its heroism, its 
lofty aspirations, and its r>ad nece.s.sities. It 
is the face of a man of enthusiasm, of devoted- 
ijoss, of over-mastering conscience ; a lover of 
hi.s kind, yet a stern ahider by abstract truth. 
How touching and noble is the physiognomy 
of this brave yet gentle soldier, as, attired in 
full armour, except the lielrnet, he looks with 
mournful, projihetic eyes oi^er the sea of 
blood which he knows is about to cover his 
green land ; ready to syrufiatliise as a liurnan 
being with every man, of whiciiever side, wlio 
may be slain, yet resolved to face those miseries, 
ami to run the risk of death to himself, for the 
sake of his country’s future ! We mean no dis- 
paragement to Colonel Hutchinson’s appear- 
ance, when w'e say that his portrait comes 
nearer than anything we have yet seen to our 
eoiKaqition of Don Quixote ; that beautiful 
and ]*atlietic ideal of heroic honour and non- 
seiiishness, whom popular misapprehension 
regai-ds as a mere buffoon. It is not unrea- 
sonable to .suppose that such faces were 
common in the stern, sad times of two cen- 
turies ago ; but who sees them now f You 
might search through the whole exjieditionary 
anuy ot the East, and find no such thing, 
or course, liowever, there were e.vce])tions in 
tlie times we speak of, and even among the 
men of intellect and the party-writers. 
Oovvley, with his long locks, and somewhat 
fat face, looks like an indolent, happy man of 
letters — a wise epicurean, as he was ; and 
Andrew Marvell, the honest politician, caustic 
satii izer of kingly abuses, and exquisite poet, 
has the appearance of a handsome young 
courtier, with a touch of troubadour ro- 
mance. But he conducts us into the reign of 
Charles the Second, and into another phase 
of face. 

The levity which followed the Restoration 
was in a great measure a natural and nece.s- 
sary reaction upon the vicious gloom of Ihiri- 
tanisiu ; and had something of good liumour 
and charitable consideration mixed with it, 
wliicli rendered the depinvity itself not 
wholly depraved. An excellent exemplitica- 
tioii of this may be seen in the handsome, 
cheerful face of Wycherley, and in those of 
several other of the wits of that brilliant 
era. But there is no deep feeling, no pro- 
found and heaven -w.ard intellect ; a scintil- 
lating brightness rather than a broad and 
steady light. Men had now advanced, also, 
into the effeminate region of the totally shaven 
visage. The beard seems to have vanished 
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about the time of the Civil Wars ; but the 
moustache hehl its own until the Kesturntioii, 
'when. France (fiom whom we are now rc- 
deriviiig the more sensible custom of h>llow- 
ing nature) dictate<l to our fashionable bloods 
the general use of the razor. 

A marked change came over our national 
character, and therefore over our national 
physiognomy, after the Eevolution of sixteen 
hundred and eighty-eight. Then commenced 
the era of cool, sober sense ; of newly -acquired 
constitutionalism ; of the modern spirit ofencr- 
getic, practical li(h, aiidof the preponderance 
I of the mercantile or sho{> interest. Foetry, en- 
I thusiasrn, devotedness to grand abstract princi- 
I pies at whatever cost, religious mysticism, and 
pervading spirituality, had departed from the 
faces of all men, great or little ; and instead 
thereof was a calm, shrewd cleverness, or 
a comfortable domesticity". The sliajie of 
the head, too, had greatly deteriorated. It 

i Wits beginning to get round, and its outline 
I was often blurred by the overlapping of flabby 
{ integument. Still, the face of this period was 
I a fine face upon the whole, and infinitely 
'I superior to that of the next age; but we 

ii begin to see the animalising effects of 
j| habits of intemperance creeping slowly iip- 
!' wards from the enlarging jaw. Look at the 
!j portrait of Drydeu. Intellect sits clearly and 
it brightly on the bro:id brow and penetrating 

eyes ; but the mouth, though full of expres- 
! sion, is thick and pulpy. And this tendency 
! of face, which the airy wit of the period of 
Anne kept in check, advanced with rapid 
strides during the debased times of the 
Georges, 

' One or two fine heads, belonging to the 
I preceding age still lingered : that of Pope, for 
! instfi.nce, is exquisitely formed, full of thought 
{ and sensitiveness, and with noble poetic eyes, 

I and only wants tlie presence of liealtli to be 
I exceedingly handsome. But there were few 
faces such a.s his ; and the reason may be 
found in the rai)’ul deterioration of our 
national intellect and manners, SensiiallHin, 
of the grossest and most unsympathetic kind, 
became the rule of life. Excessive eating 
and drinking utterly extinguished beneath it.s 
dullness the fine flame of spirituality ; and 
intellect itself, with a few exception.«i, became 
hard, bony, and mechanical. The swiuishnes.s 
of our manners fixed its mark upon our fea- 
tures. The shape of the head was an iiTegular 
round, larger at the bottom than at the top ; j 
the brow thick, low, and sloping backward ; i 
the nose coarse and big ; the month fleshy, j 
lax, ponderous, and earthy. When the coun- : 
tenance was not of this character, it was }•oor, 
mean, and sharp. A really fine face was ; 
scarcely to be met with. Even the greatest : 
man of that period — Washingtoi\ — docs not 1 
come up to any very hi"h standard. The ' 
features are humane and intelligent ; but ' 
they are deficient in grandeur ; they have not i 
that i ndividuality by which you at once recog- 1 
nise the man of genius. The countenance is 1 


‘ that of some woidhy merchant who has made 
, his fortune in the ordinary way ; not that of 
■ the hero who lias emancipated a nation and 
- founded a galaxy of states. It wants large- 
I ness, profundity, enthusiasm — the con- 
sciousness of a great design to he accomplished 
in spite of any obs/acle, and to fill the world i 
with eclioes of undying fame. The wig seems 
too important a part ol it. A somewhat insipid 
placidity of expression staiid.s in jilace of the 
daring and energy which you expected. You 
do not seo that entire devotion to a cause — 
that absolute self-absorption in one dominant 
idea — that outlook ing into the lieaven of some 
majestic iirspiration — which is the character- 
istic of all men of original conceptions affect- 
ing the society in which they move. But the 
age was not a far-seeing one. It looked only ^ 
to itself, and laboured no farther than to meet i 
its present requirements. If possessed neither 
the religions zeal of the Cromwellian period i 
and Cromwellian men, nor the faith in human I 
advancement of onr own era. Its spirit was | 
that of the simplest utilitarianism ; uncon- ji 
sciou.sly working for the future, it is true (as jl 
all ages must), but not Rublimated by those j 
ideas of progress and a jiossible ultimate per- j 
fection which agitate tlie yirescnt times, and ! 
open before Un.iu (U'])tli after depth of un- i 
fatlioniable promise. 

The degeneration of jthysiognoruy continued 
until after the outhreak of the French llevo- 
lution. The advent of that blooily ])hanlom, 
walking about in the noonday, startled the : 
minds of all men into a more useful and 
reverent recognition of the spiritualities of 
life, ami warned them that llieie was some- 
thing else in the would besides an easy self- 
imlulg<‘nce seasone<l witli school maxims of 
Conventional morality. From tluvt time men’s 
faces went on improving — that is to say, 
reverted to the fine standard of the Eliza- 
bethan peihtd ; and in the present day, our 
personal apj^earance is mueh more like that 
of the men wlioni Shakspeare saw, than it was 
a century, or even sixty years ago, “ We 
believe,” remarks the Atlieutemu writer, 

‘‘ that a better typo of physiognomy is begin- 
ning to appear ; the face grows more oval, ; 
the forehead higher and fuller, the lips smaller i 
and firmer, the nose nobler and straighten 
Most of onr living authors present much 
more of the Elizabethan type.” Should the 
beard movement prosper (whicli may Heaven ' 
and good sense direct!) this similarity will be | 
still more obvious, although the resemblance i 
goes much farther than an affair of exter- 
nals. I 

It may perhaps be laid down as a general ; 
rule, that whenever one’.s ol)servation is j 
mainly, and^first of all, attracted towards the ; 
lower parts of a face, tliat face is bad ; and I 
whenever the reverse, that the face is good, i 
The mouth has its legitimate part to play, and 
is a beautiful feature wlien well formed ; but 
the ethereal principle, which alone makes the 
human face divine, holds its chief residence 
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in the foreliead and eyes. All otlier parts 
sbonkl be subsidiary to the ever-informing 
soul. 


DOCTOR PANTOLOGOS. 

Doctor Pantolooos taught school at 
Accidentiura for thirty years. I would 
rather not reveal where Accidentiuni is. Let 
it be in Bhuikshire. We don’t want, down at 
Accidentiuin, tlie Government Commissioner, 
or any other cominissiouer or coinmi8.siori 
whatsoever. If we have grievances, we can 
sutler and be strong, as Mr. Longfellow says ; 
or as our lioraely synonyme has it, we cau 
grin and bear it. 

Some years ago, indeed, we should have 
had far greater cause to tlej^recate the arrival 
of any straiigers among us, or their inquiries 
into our affairs ; for we had one great, patent, 
notorious grievance. The school that Doctor 
Pantologos taught was woefully mi.smanaged. 
Not by its master, — he was a model of probity 
and a monument of learning, — but by Some- 
body, who might as well have l)eeu Nobody, 
for we never .saw him or tliem ; and the Free 
Grammar School at Acci<leutium went on 
from year to year becoming more ruinous 
without, wdiile it decreased in nsefulness 
within. Somebody, who had no right to any- 
thing, received the major i)ortiori of the funds ; 
those who ouglit to have had iiundi got little ; 
and those who wei'e entitled to little got less. 
There were i)rebendai ies concerned in Acei- 
deutium Grammar School, and an Earl of 
Something, likewise an act of parliament, 
Sytliersett’s Charity, and sundry charters, 
which for anything w'C ever saw of them 
might have furni.shed the old ]»archraerit, 
crabbed band-writing filltnl covers to the 
Bchool lexicons and dictionaries ; hut for all 
these influential connections nobody repaired 
tile roof of the school-room, or increased the 
salary of Doctor Pantologos. Both needed it 
very much. The vicar talked sometimes of 
looking into it ; but he was poor, and liaU-blind 
besides, and died ; and his successor, a vellum 
eomplexioiicd young man, bound in black 
cloth, white lawn edges, and lettered to a 
frightful degree of archaeological lore, had no 
leisure for anything out of cliurcli time, save 
stone breaking on the roads (with a view to 
geological improvement), and taking rubbings 
in heel-ball of the raonuinental brasses in the 
church chancel. Moreover, he was 8up})oaed 
to have his own views about a new Grammar 
School, which he was understood to conceive 
as a building in the Pointed manner ; the 
boys to wear cassocks and bauds, with crosses 
on their breasts, like buns ; to attend church 
at eight o’clock every morniqg, and four 
times a day afterwards ; to learn intoning, 
and the Gregorian choral service generiilly ; 
and in the curriculum of their humanities to 
study Homer and Virgil far less than 
Augustine and Jerome. So the Vicar and 
Doctor Pantologos fell out, as well on this 


question as on the broad question of surplices, | 
acolytes, candlesticks, flowers, piscinae, and | 
wax -caudles ; and the Doctor said he pitied j 
}»im ; while lie (his name was Thurifer), won- | 
ilered whatever would become of an instruc- i 
tor of youth who smoked a pipe and played i 
at crihbage. Borax, tlie radical grocer (we !( 
liad one grocer and one radical in Acci- j 
dentiuni), threatened to show the school up ; 
hut he took to drinking shortly afterwards, 
and ran away with Miss C'owdery, after 
which he was buttoned up (an Accidentiura i 
term for linancial ruin), and was compelled to | 
fly for shelter to Douglas, Isle of Man. j 

The little river Dune, which in the adjoin- ! 
ing manufacturing counties of Cardingshire, ! 
Rollershire and Spindleshire became a broad, | 
sober, gravely flowing stream, refreshingly \ 
dirty (in a commercial sense) at Slubberviiie, I 
and as Idack ns ink at the gre.at town of j 
Drygoodoijolis, was at Accidentiuin a little 1 
siiaikling, purling, light-hemted thread of J 
water, now enlivening the pebbles as a ‘ 
Norman inun6tj ier will the village maidens, j 
making them dance willy nilly, now enticing ;| 
the rusliea into liquor, now condescending to j 
act as a looking glaiSS for a bridge, now going i 
out, literally, on the loose, of its own accord, j 
by R])Utting up into little back waters, rivu- i 
lets, and streamlets, sparkling through the ! 
convolvuli to the delight of the wayfarer, j 
' and scaiiqieriug by cottage doors to the glory 
of tho ducks; but everywhere through the ! 
valley of the Dime a jovial, hosjiitable, , 
earnest little river : the golden coatusof Venus, i 
by day thrown heedie.«siy athwart the verdant i j 
Valley, at night gleaming silver bright — • 

“ As if Diana in licr dreams, 

Had dropp’d her silver how ! 

I pon the meadows low. ' ! 

A free-hearted river, crying to hot boys, , 
Come bathe ! — and to the thirsty cows, Drink ! ' 

— and to the maidens of Accideutium, 
Bring hiiher your fine linen, and see how 
white the Dune water wdll make it ! 

Close to the river’s bank (the water was 
visible through the old latticed windows of ; 
tho schoolroom ; and, suggesting bathing, 
was a source of grievous disquiet to the boys , 
in summer time), was Accideutium Grammar | 
School. It was a long, low, old building, ‘j 
not of bricks but of stones so old, that 
some said they had once formed part of the j 
ancient abbey of Accidentium, and others that ’ | 
they were mure ancient still, and came from || 
the famous wall that the Romans built to i 
keep out those troublesome Paul Prys, who ' 
always woM intrude ; the Piets and Scots . ij 
The latticed windows, twinkling through M 
the ivy ; the low-browed doorway, with its i 
massive, carved iron-darn ped portal; the 
double-benched porch before it, and sculp- ' 
tured slab overhead, showing the dim : 
semblance of an esquire’s coat-oF-arms, and a p 
long but almost wholly effaced Latin inacri|>- li 
tion, setting forth the pious ii^unctions of !i 
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Christo phero S^-thersett, Armiger, relative to 
the charities he founded — injunctions how 
observed, oh ye prebendaries and Some- 
bodies ! — these were the most remarkable 
features of the exterior of Accidentiiim 
Grammar Sciiool. There had once been a 
garden in front, and a pretty garden, too ; but 
the palings were broken down, and the 
flowers had disappeared long since, and the 
weeds had it all their own way. Moreover, 
a considerable number of the latticed panes 
w^ere broken ; there were great gaps in the 
stone-masonry ; the river frequently got into 
the garden and wouldn’t get out again ; the 
tliatcli Avas rotten and the belfry neai'ly 
tuiiibliiig down ; but what was that to any- 
body. Borax said it was a shame : but so is 
slavery a sliame, and war, and poverty, and 
the streets by night — all of which nobody 
we know is accountable for, or in fault about. 

The first thing you hoard when you en- 
tered the long low stone schoolroom, with its 
grand carved oak roof all covered with cob- 
webs, and falling down piecemeal through 
neglect, was a din — a dreadful din. Latin 
was the cliiefest thing learned iiii xVccidentinni 
School, and a Latin noise Js considerably more 
deafening than an English noise. Every 
boy learnt his lesson out loud — at least 
every boy w'ho chose to learn, — the rest 
contenting themselves with shouting out 
terminations as loud as tk^y could, and rock- 
ing themselves backwards and forwards on 
their forms, after the manner of studious 
youths, learning very liard indee<]. There 
was a considerable amount of business 
transacted in the midst of this din, in rab- 
bits, silkworms, hedgehogs, tops, marbles, 
hardbake, and other saccharine luxuries. 
Autumnal fruits were freely <juoled at easy 
rates between the moods of the verb Amo 
and the declensions of nouns and adjec- 
tives. One Jack a killer of giants, and seven 
shameless, swaggering, fire - ejitiiig blades, 
who called themselves champions, and of 
Christendom, forsooth, together with a gen- 
teel youth ill complete mail, young Valentine, 
indeed, with his brother Orson (not yet accus- 
tomed to polite society), were often welcome 
though surreptitious guests at the dogs-eared 
tables, where none but the grim Vocito, the 
stern Vocitas, and the redoubtable Vocitavi, 
or at most the famous chieftains Mars, 
Bacchus, and Apolio, should liave feasted. 

After the din, the next thing you heard 
was the voice of Doctor Bantologos. And 
it was a voice. It roiled like the Vesuvian 
lava — fierce, impetuous and fiery, at first ; 
and then, still like lava, it grew dry ; and 
then, to say the truth, like lava again, it 
cracked. Grandiloquent was Doctor Banto- 
logos in diction j redundant in simile, in 
metaphor, in allegory, irony, diaeresis, hyper- 
bole, catacliresis, periphrasis, and in all 
other figures of rhetoric. Earely did he deal in 
comparatives — ^superlatives were his delight. 
But though his voice rolled and thundered — 


though he predicted the gallows as the ulti- 
mate reward of bad scanning, and the hulks 
as the inevitable termination of a career com- 
menced by inattention to the As in pne-senti ; 
though his expletives were horrible to hear 
(all in Latin, and ending Avith issimus) ; 
though he threatened often, he punished 
seldom. His voice was vox et prseterea 
nihil — gentle, and kind, and lambdike, 
for all his loud voice and fierce talk; and 
the birchen rod that lay in the dusty cup- 
board behind him might have belonged to 
Doctor Busby, so long iiad it been in disuse. 

Doctor Bantologos was a very learned man. 
He could not jneasure lands nor presage tides 
and storms, nor did the rumour run that he 
could gauge ; but he was as full of Latin, 
Groek, and Hebrew, as an egg is popularly 
said to be full of meat. He was a walking 
dictionary. A Thesaurus in rusty black. A 
lexict)U with a wliite neckcloth. Bayle, 
Erasmus, the Scallgers, Bentley, Salmasius, 
and the Scholiast upon Everybocly, all rolled 
up together. The trees, clad with leafy gar- 
ments to meaner mortals, w'cre to him hung 
ctnly with neat little discs, bearing derivatii ms 
of wonls and tenses. The gnarled oaks had 
no routs to him but Greek roots. He despised 
the multiplication-table, and sighed for the 
Abacus back again. He thought Bnlfon and 
Cuvier, Audubon and Professor Owen, in- 
finitely inferior, as natural historians, to 
Bliny. He had read one novel — the Goldfii 
Ass of Apuleius ; one cookery-book, that (d’ ^ 

Apiciiis. Galen, (.'elsus, Esenlapius, and i 
Hippocrates, were tlie wliole of the faculty j 
to him. Polities were liis abomination ; j 
and he deemed but three subjc'ets worthy of i 
argument — the bull of Bhalaiis, the birth- 
place of Homer, ami tlieHlolie Jfigamma. 

On this last .sulijeet lie liad written a work 
— a mighty work — still in manuscrijit, from 
which he frequently read extracts, which 
nobody could understand, and which Borax 
the Sceptic declared the Doctor didn’t under- 
stand iiimself. Either, said Borax the 
I Ironical, the old Doctor was mml befon; lie 
I began the work, or he would go mail before 
he finished it. It was a wondrous book. 
Written on innumerable fragments of paper, 
from sheets of foolscap to envelopes of letters 
and backs of washing-bills. The title-page, 
and some half-dojceii sheets besides were 
fairly copied out and ready for press. A 
Treatise on the Origin and History of the 
.rEulic Digamma (with strictures upon the 
Scholiast upon Everybody, of course), liy 
Thoukydides Bantologos, head -master at tho 
Free Grammar School at Accidentium. Thus 
classically did he write his name : he was of 
the Grotiaii creed, and scorned the mean, 
Bhuflling, evasive Thucydides nomenclatine. 

Whenever things went contrariwise witli 
the Doctor, he flew for consolation to 
the treatise. He made a feint of not em- 
ploying himself upon it in school-hours ; but, 
alnio.st every afternoon, and frequently in the 
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morning, he wouM cry, after many uneasy | had a temper. By means of this said temper 
pinciics of suutf : “ lioy ! go to my domicile she kept the learned Doctor Pantologos in 


and fetch the leathern satchel that lieth on 
the parlour table.” Straiglitway would the 
boy addressed, start on Ids errand ; for, though 
the Doctor’s cottage was close by, it oft-times 


continual fear and trembling. She raised 
storms about his ears, she scolded him from 
doors ami objurgated him from windows, die 
put ^‘ratsbane in his porridge and halters 


ha})pened that the boy managed to find in his pew ” (figuratively of course), she 
time for the purchase of cakes and apjiles trumpeted his misdoings all over the village, 
— nay, for tno spinning of tops and j and was much condoled wit! i for lier sufferings 


tossing of leathern balks even, and for unlaw- 
ful chivying round the worn old circular stone 
steps, surmounted by a stump : all that re- 
mains of the old cross of Accidentiuin. 
Back would the boy come with the famous 


(a more harmless and inolfen.sive muu than the 
doctor did not exist) ; she spent three fourths 
of his small income upon herself and her 
red-haired children ; yet Thoukydides Panto- 
logos bore it all with patience, and was willing 


James, (,'om modus William, Mnriu.s Frede- 
rick, Drusilla Jane, and Poppma Caroline. 
They IukI all red iiair. Tliey all Ibugiit, bit, 
scratched, .stole and devoureil, like fox-cubs. 
They tore tlie Doctor’s hooks ; they yelled 
1 lid ecus choruses to distract him os he 
studied ; they made savage forays upon 
the leathern satchel ; tliey fashioned his 
pens into pea-shooters, ate his wafers, and 
poured out his ink as libations to the infernal 
gods. In a word, they played the very devil 
with Doctor Pantologos. And Voluniuia, 
whose hair wtis redder than that of her oil- j 
spring, and in whose admirable character all j 
the virtues of her children were combined, j 
watched ov«r this young troop with motUeidy 
fondness; and very little rest did she l<t 
her brother have night or day if the be- 
reaved orphans of Mr. O’Lanus wanted new 
boot.s, or socks, or frocks. 

Mrs. O’Lanus had no money, no wit, no 
beauty, no good qualities to spetii of, but she i 


ayiothecary at the corner (Volumni.i adored 
Irishmen) ; she had to bear all Yolumaia’s 
abuse, and all the turmoil of the infiuits 
with tlie red heads, but she did not repine. 
She had a temper, too, had Pulchrior, 
and that tem{>er happened to be a very 
good one ; and the more Volumnia scolded, 
ami stormed, and abused her, the more 
Pulchrior sang and smiled, and (when she 
could get into a quiet corner by herself) 
danced. 

Luckily, indeed, was it for Doctor Panto- 
logos that Volumnia did not deem it expe- 
dient that her red-headed children, the boys 
at least, should receive their education, 
as yet, in Accidentium Gntiumar- School. 
The fiery-headed scions of the hotise 
of O’Lanus passed the hours of study in 
simple and piistoral recreations, dabbling in 
the mud in tlie verdant ditches, making 
dirt-pies, squirting the pellucid w^aters of the 
Dune through syringes at their youthful com- 


lealhern satchel gorged with papers. Then to believe that Volumnia was a martyr to 
Doctor Pantologos would dip his bony arm 1 his interests ; that slie sacrificed her children 
into it and draw forth a haruUul | to him, and only stayed with him to save him 
of the treatise, and would fall to biting ; and his house from utter rack and ruin, 
his pen, and clenching his hands, ami j Did I ever mention that a great many years 
muttering passages concerning the wel- ' before this Lime, Doctor Pmitologos took to 
fare of the -/Eolic Digamma, and in a trice he himself a wife — a delicate lady who died — 
would be happy ; forgetting the din and tlie | called Formos;i,and who dying left a little cliild 
dust, the ruinous schoolroom, his threadbare ! — a girl, called Pulchrior ? I think not, — yet it 
coat, the iniHapplied funds, and his inadeipiate was so; andatthis time this child had grown to 
revenue — forgetting, even, the existence of be a brown-haired, rosy-checked, buxom little 
the three great plagues of his life, his sister las.s, some fifteen summers old. It pleased 
Vuiuinuia, his sister Volumnia’s children, and i very much Doctor ^^kintologos to remark that 
the boy Quando(piideiii. j she wa.s not weak, nor delicate, nor ailing, like 

Volumnia w.'ts the widow of a Mr. (.'orry tlie poor lady — lier mother — who died, and 
O’Lanus, an [rishmaii and an exciseman wlio that still she had her mother’s eyes, and 
had fallen a victim to his devotion to his hair, and cheery laugh. She wa^ a very merry 
otlieial duties, having lost his life in “ a ’ gootl little girl was Pulchrior, and lam sure 
didiculty ” ahout an illicit still in tlie county I don’t know what the poor Doctor would 
Tipperiu\), unudi wliiskey being spilt on the have done without her. Volumnia hated 
occasion, and .some blood. To whom should the her, of course. Bhe called her “rubbage,” 
wiilowed Volumiiia fly for protection and . a ‘‘ faggot” ami otlier unclassical names, 
slielter but to hei' brot her T houkydides Pan- : which 1 am a.shamed the widow of an O’jjauus 
toiogits? And Tlioukyilides Pantologos, vvho.se I should have so far forgotten herself as to 
general meekness and laiiihiikcdiies.s wouhl ; make use of; poor Pulchrior had to do the 
iiave prom})ted him to receive the Megathe- i hardest work, and wa.sh and dress the five 
rium with open arms, and aeknowletlge liie j retl-headed children, who always fought, bit, 
Pli'.siosa liras as a brother-in-law had he been j scratclied, and yelled, duriim the operation ; 
re<|ueslcd so to do, ditl not only receive, cherish, i she had to run errands for Volumnia, nota- 
aid and abet his sister Volumnia, but likewise I biy with missives of a. tender nature ad- 
lier five orphaiieil children — Elagabal us { dressed to Mr. O’Bleak, the squinting 
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paiiions, or casting the genial brickbat at the 
passing stranger. Ah happy time ! Aii happy 
they ! Ah happy, happy Doctor Pantologos ! 

Happy, at least, in school he might have 
been, notwithstanding the din, and the boys 
who conld’nt and the bo3's wlio would nt 
learn — Iwth very numerous classes of boys in 
Accidentiuni Grammar School — compara- 
tively happy would the days have passed in the 
absorj)tion of the treatise upon the ^olic 
Diganinm but for that worst of boys Quaii- 
doquidem. Qnaiidoquidem was a big, raw- 
boned boy of fourteen. He had an impracti- 
cable head, incorrigible hands, and irretriev- 
able feet. He was all knuckles — that is, 
his wrists, elbows, fingers, knees, toes, 
shoulders, hips, aud feet, all seemed to pos-sess 
the property of “ knuckling down,” ami bend- 
ing themselves into strange angles. Quando- 
quidem was a widow’s sou, and his mother 
Vetiiria, who had some little property, 
dwelt in a cottage just o|->posite the dwelling 
of Doctor Pantologo.s, over against the old 
stone cross. Quandoquidem either could not 
or would not learn. He would play at all 
boyish games with infinite skill and readiness, ! 


against tiio Doctor’s desk, and was coolly 
reading it. 

How, it was extremely unlucky for (,>uan- 
doqiiidein that the Doctor had been without 
the treatise all day, and that he had as yet 
sent no boy for it. If that famous Opus upon 
the Digamma had been at baud, the perusal 
of the title-page alone would, no doubt, have 
softened Ids resentment ; but, he was treatise- 
less .and remorseless, and Quandoquidem read 
in his eyes that it wuis all up. 

“ Varlet,” exclaimed the Doctor, in the lava 
voice, ‘'Eos, Fur, Sus, Carnifex! Furcifer! Men- 
dax ! Oh piier iiequissimus, sceleratissimus, 
iiocentissimus ; unw'orthy art thou of the 
lenient cane, tlie innocuous ferula. Let Thomas 
Quandoquidem be hoisted. Were he to cry 
Civis J^omanum sum, he should he scourged !” 

Thus classically did the Doctor announce 
his dread design. The rod that might have 
Imeii in the ciii)board since Doctor Eusby’s 
time, was brought forth ; and Thoma.s Quando- 
quidem, the willow’s son, sutfered in tiie desh. 

It was a very hot and drowsy siininier’s 
afternoon, and the school was dismissed. The 
afternoon was so hot and drowsy that Doctor 


but he would not say hie, dime, lioc. He could ! Pantologos, who had been hot and drowsy 
make pasteboard coaches, aud windmills, and j himself since execution had been done upon 
models of boats, but he could not decline ! Quandoquidem, began to nod in his arm 
Musa. He was the bane of the doctor’s j chair, and at length, not having the treatise 
school life — the jilagne, the shame, the sicimlal ‘ to divert his attention, fell fast asleep, 
of the school. He was tlie most impudent boy. | Ho was not aware when he did so, that 
The rudest boy. The noisiest boy. He made i one boy had remained behind, sitting in a 
paper pellets an^ discharged them through | corner ; nor that that boy was Thomas Quan- 


popguus at the Doctor as he pored ovei* the 
treatise, or, as oft-times hapjiened, took a quiet 
doze. He shod cats with waliiut-.shclls and 
caused them to jierambulate the camera 
studiorum. Doctor Pantologos, mild man. 


Pantologos. One very hot drowsy summer’s 
afternoon, it so fell out that the boy Quando- 
quidem, the widow’s son, was called upon by 
Doctor Pantologos to say a certain lesson. 
Young Quidvetat, the attorney's son, liad just 
said his as glibly as may be, and he, with 
Quemadmodum, and Tom Delectus, and Bill 
Spondee, with little Charley Dactyl, his fag 
aud bottle-holder, were all gathered round 
the doctor’s desk, anticipating vast amuse- 
ment from the i)erformauces of the widow’s 
son, who was the acknowledged dunce of the 
school. Of course, Quandoquidem didn’t 
know his lesson— he never did ; but on this 
summer’s afternoon he began to recite it so 
glibly, and with so much cunfldenee, that his 
erudite preceptor was about to bestow a 
large meed of praise upon him, wlien his 
suspicions being roused by a titter he saw 
spreading amongst the boys on the forms 
near him, he wiis induced to look over the 
brow of his magisterial rostrum or. desk. 
The incorrigible Quandoquidem had wafered 
the page of the book containing his lesson J 


Voliirunia was upstairs writing a tendci-cpistle 
to Mr. O’Eleak. The red-headed children 
were all in the back garden, socially employed 
in torturing a cat. When Quandoquidem 
lifted the latch and entered the keeping-room, 
he found no one there but the little lass 
Pulchrior, wlio was sitting by the window, 
mending the Doctor’s black cotton stockings. 

How, between Thomas Quandoquidem, 
the widow’s son, and Pulchrior Pantolo- 
gos, tlie motherless, there had existed, for 
some period of time, a very curious friend- 
ship and alliance. Humberless were the 
pasteboard coaches, models of boats, and silk- 
worm boxes he had made her. Passing one 
day while she' was laboriously sweeping out 
the parlour, what did Quandoquidem do but 
seize the broom from her hand, sweep the 
parlour, passage, kitchen, and waslihoLise, with 
goblin-like rapidity, dust all the furniture 
(there was not much to dust, truly), give 
Pulchrior a kiss, and then dart across the 
road to his mother, tlie widow’s hou.se, sliout- 
ing triumphantly. Thus it grew to be that 


doquidem ; nor was he aware that that widi av’s 
son was gazing at Inm with a Hushed face 
and an evil eye, and that lie, from time to 
time, shook his kiiuckly list at him. 

When the Doctor was fast asleep, Quando - 


clenched his fist frequently, and looked at I quidern rose and left the school house iissottly 
liim vengefully, muttering something about I as possible. He hastened as fiist as he could 
the proverbs of King Solomon. I — not to his mother’s home, but to the 

I am coming to tlie cataatrojihc of Doctor domicile of Doctor Pantologos. 
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least it would be so if Francois the gardener, ! cigars within the holy anchorite’s cell, when 
and his long-arraed wife, Aiiatole, and his | M. Foign6-Bandel and ses amis repair to this 
violent child, Igimcc, would not keep ' spot to forget the cares of commerce on Sab- 
knocking at the outer gate which leads into | bath eves. I observe in an empty green-house j 
their tool-yard, because they forget either two white figures propped up awaiting the 
i the watering-pot, or the ladder, or the pail, enlivening brush of Monsieur P,-B. They 
I Franyois himself I am content to see arranging wdll, when painted, be stuck amongst the 
I my flower-beds, but why I am forced to re- trees. One is an undraped nymph, who is 
I ceive Anatole and her sou I cannot compre- to have blue eyes, a high colour, and black 
hend. Ignace, sitting down in hia blouse at hair, to judge by the beginnings. 'Jlio other 
my open window, puts his muddy sabots , is the figure-be^ of a vessel, bought at a sale, 
inside, beating an opera air with the loose ! It represents a fine, gay, bold-faced villain of 
; heels on my wainscot, and staring at me with a pirate, with pistols in his belt : his costume 
large round black eyes. I ]>retend not to will be very showy when he is ready. In 
observe him, when his father suddenly collars a zigzag vralk, wdiich runs up the hill on 


him ; and, in tlie midst of cries and struggles, 
he is hurled into a fiowei'-bed at a distance, 
w’illi a “ gamin ! ” to him, and a “ panlon ! ” 
to me. Anatole has now an excuse to speak ; 
and, [)lanting herself among my slirulns, apolo- 
gises for her son, who, she informs me, though 
so tall, is only five years of age — tlierofoiv, what 
maimers can one exjiect ? Her daughter 
Si raphine is twelve, and to-moirow she is to 
make her first coriiinunion — an event which 
I she aunomices with a proud air. She pro- 
jtoses that Seraphine sliall visit me in all the 
iinery which neighbours and friends have con- 
tributed to reiidtir her as smart as all the 
other young girls who are to walk in tlie 
procession of the Fete-Dieii on Sunday. 1 
have no objtiction, and the young lady accord- 
ingly comes. 1 w’onder how she will be 
<lressed, as I know that Francois has not a 
large fortune. The papa of Seraphine, in fact, 
has filteen pence a day for attending to my 
garden ami that across the way ; into 
which, I was about to say, the two otlier 
windows of my salon open. He is also gar- 
dener to one of some acres, whicli is 
entered at the end of my lane, ami where 1 
am permitted to stroll by the proprid- 
tairc of both cottage and castle, a re- 
tired tradesman of the neighl>ouring seaport. 
He conies every evening from town to walk in 
this garden to see to his statues ; for he 
has ])laced little wooden figures in every 
available nook of his rural retreat. There 
is a hermitage among the pear trees '“able 
to draw men’s envy uf)Ou man,” It is very 
close, and <lai’k, and damp, at all seasons, as 
j most hermitages are. It is fitted up with 
rickety diaira and tables, and has very 
I narrow dirty windows, almost eclipsed with 
thick foliage. A honey. suckle emlKiwera the 
door, which insists on overpowering the 
heavy masses of dark ivy tiiat nearly cover 
the thatched roof. A triumph of art of M. 
Poign6-Bandel,forso is mypropri^taire named, 
appejirs at the door of this retreat. He has 
sculptured, and painted in the colours of life, 
a troubadour playing the guitar, and a 
damsel holding a black bottle and a glass. 
The pair stand on pedestals, and i)eep out 
from the honeysuckle invitingly. Thei*e ai’e 
times when the perfume of the flowers is , 
scarcely to be distinguished for the odour of i 


which thiH garden is arranged, stands, under | 
an apple-tree, a finely delineated figure of a 1 
priest reading intently in his prayer-book, | 
solemnly surrounded by fir, box, and c^'press 
trees. I am fond of this w^alk. Nothing can 
be more ingenious than the way all tlie paths 
are cut, so as to vary the jileasure of the 
I .stroll ; mid the profusion of flowers and 
fruit-trees, curiously intermixed, is quite 
amazing. 

There are four terraces : the highest is 
sombre and severe, v*ith fir-trees on one side 
and hornbeam on the other ; the next lower 
down runs Wtweon gooseberry- bu si les and 
eabbages ; iatersjiersed with blue-bell.s and 
pinks, and a sprinkling of sweet-william, 
lAmdoii'pride, bachelor’s-buttons ; with .stocks 
ami rhododendrons at intervals. Tiien a 
warm retired woalk, wdiere the bee-hives are 
— and her© I pause, for I have lat(dy heard : 
some very odd stories of Viees. They ar(3 | 
swarming for the second time, and f?'rangois 
tloea not go home to dinner, as he must 
watch them. j 

1 wonder if Francois knows that it is 1 
necessary, wlien tlie nnister of a hoii.se dies, ' 
to go to the hive, knock against it witii a 
<loor-key juid tell the bees — if you do not i 
they will all Ik? found dead next day. I ; 
wonder if he has observed that bees always 
swarm on Christmas-eve, exactly as if it i 
were Midsummer ? I wonder, too, if he 
knows that, if one plants a hop and a bean at 
the foot of the same pole, one will persist in 
twining one way and the other the reverse, 
do wdiat you will to guide them both in- the 
same path. I have asked him about the 
bees, and he confirms my lielief, for it hap- 
|>ened in his own family wdien his father 
died. “ Every one,” said he, “ was in confu- 
sion, and no one thought of going to tell the 
bees, — they were all dead next morning 1 
But you will soon see,” he added, “something 
curious, for they liave sw'arnied in the 
neuvaine of the Holy Sacrament, and it 
invariably happens, when tluit is the case, 
that they make a beautiful chapel in the 
hive, with a dome exactly such as is made in 
the church on the fGte day. Oh they are 
very good and pious animals, and can’t 
bear noise oi' quarrelling.” He went on to 
tell me that it any one quarrels in a family. 
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to which they belontr, the bees are veiy I manner, the same as they walk, only they 
angry and the whole hive is in commotion, do it upwards, towards the sky, instead of 
and if any one swears or disputes near them along the ground, like animals.” Fran- 
they get dreadfully excited, and fly upon the 9 oi 8 has probably never studied Des- 
person and “are ready to strangle him.” cartes, but I am sure he would not agree 
After conversation of this kind with with him that animals are mere machines, 
Francois, who is a philosopher, I return to only formed for the use of man. M. Poigu6“ 
the chaumidre with him. Fran 9 ois begs Baiidel, who is not very tender in his nature, 
to know, in reference to the question is an admirer of the Descartes jdiilosophy, and 
of tlie inferior animals having souls, how insists that man has a right, to do what he 
can we account for the conduct of M. le likes to animals, for they feel nothing ; and, 
Curb’s dog? The Ciii‘6’8 saucepan wanted if they cry wlieii V^eaten, it is only because 
mending : ne gave it to his dog to carry to the a sudden blow deranges part of their me- 
tinman’s ; which he did. Soon after lie was chanism. 

told to fetch it back; he obeyed. His BeinginvitedtospendthedayoftheF^te- 
master filled it with water to see if it leaked, Dieii at M. roign6-Banders town house, I 
and, finding that i€ did, he ordered the dog to soon found out — amongst tlie young priestesses 
take it back again, giving him several blows who were deputed to hold long ends of i 
with a stick — for the good cure is choleric. I ribbon depending from a golden slirine ! 

I In an angry tone ho commanded the animal j borne by a priei?t — my little friend, Sera])liine, i 
I not to bring it again if it leaked. What does ; in all the dripping finery winch it had taken 
I the dog do ? he takes it to the tinker, fetches ! weeks to get togctlier: her wdiite muslin 
i it again, and, to iiscertain if it leaks still, he ! dres.s was limp ami splashed, her net veil hung || 
I carries it to a fountain, dips it in, watches j wofully close to her sides, tlie garland of blue || 
I wlietlier any water escapes, and, finding all 'and white flowers wa.s full of rain drops, and :• 
j right, runs triumphantly to hia master and her white satin shoes! — it was distressing | 
j; lays it at his feet. ' to behold Sera}>hine in the jiouring rain. j{ 

i[ M. le Cure’s theory is that animals are But I have not yet quite come to the |j 
j devils, condemned to inhabit these bodies and end of my rambling description of the gar- j 
I deprived of speech, but cognisant of all things den of my chaumicrc : having left the east 
I and subject to man, wliom one of their body ' terrace walk as a bonnc- bouclio of desorip- 
i originally injured. Francois does not like Uion. How sensible it is of M. Poigne- 
i this theory, and feels sure that bir<ls, at ' Bandel to have bought this charming piece of 
I least, are not devils; tliey are much too ground, ami crealeil siicli a ))aradi.se for him- 
I charming to belong to such a fraternity : but self! lie can walk on thi.s broad terrace in j 
I I scarcely go so far as Franyois, for he j winter or summer, and it is always dry ami 
j believes that plants have souls, and is quite ; pleasant, and affords him a magnificent view 
j a Darwin. He told me, the otlier day, the ! over the cultivated fields below, the pretty 
j legend of Saiiite Thercse as one proof of the I ch*ar river, ami its pleasure boats: most of I 
j fact. ^ It appears that every morning when j them, by the by, English. The downs be- j 
j the saint passed along the walks of the convent ' yond, aud, at a distance, tiic town standing on 
1 garden, the great trees, which were most of a height, surrounded by fortifications and 
j them old, bowed down before her, not only boulevards, with its antique castle and ele- j 
their leaves and branches, but even their vated cathedral towering above all. It is a 
trunks, making most reverend salutations in charming prospect on the wdmle ; and if Mr. 
her honour. “ Some say,” he continued, “ that Joseph Smith would lop hia trees a little 

trees have devils hid in them sometimes, as more, I should be aide to see it better ; liow- 

all the world knows happened to Sainte Kose, ever, he has not done what the last two 

I for they got into the convent avenue and English people who lodged in the castle and 

i began to bow to her as those others did, out the cottage did when they quarrelled, after 
I of piety, to Sainte Th6rcse. Sainte llose having one evening sworn eternal friendship 
; was naturally proud, and they thought by over a glass of what the French call “gzogs.” 
doing this they should deceive her and make One, out of spite, threw some rnbbisli into tlio | 
her their prey ; but, by means of prayer, she little garden before his neighbour’s window, 
got every one of the devils out of the trees, now my delight ; on which the other, regard- 
which bent themselves to tlie A^ery ground less of expense, purchased some thick jilanks 
to thank lier ; and she easily saw the dif- and raised a higli barrier between them, that 
! ference by the respectful manner in which shut out the view which the friends were 
j they did it. ^ mutually and fraternally enjoying, when the 

I Blants, according to my friend, are just like “gzogs,” too potent, changed the course of 
animals in their feelings: “If you tread on their true love. I should regret this, but that 
one and crush it, does it not faint away and the planks have long since been entirely 
lose its strength in a moment?” says he: covered with climbing plants; and, as the view 
“it is true that they do not utter sounds, is the same from the terrace, I would rather 
nor can they gambol about you -like a dog, see Mr. Joseph Smith’s beautiful find luxuri- 
but they send forth a perfume if you ant ^ose bush peering over my wall than the 
touch them, and they caress you in this twenty eyes of the ten little and big Master 
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the little lass, Pulchrior, thought a good deal 
of Quandoquidem iix her girlish way, and did 
trifles of sewing for him, and blushed very 
prettily whenever she saw him. 

Miss Pulchrior, plejise,” said Quandoqui- 
dem, in a strange hard voice, as he entered 
the keeping-room, “tlio Doctor’s not coming 
home yet awhile, and he’s sent me for hia 
leathern satchel.” 

lie looked so hot and flushed, his brow was 
80 lowering and ill-boding, that the Doctor’s 
little daughter was frightened. She could not 
helj) suspecting, though she knew not what to 
suspect. 

“ And did papa send you ? ” she began, fal- 
tcringly 

“Miss Pulchrior,” interjected Quaiidoquidem, 
as if ofleiided, “ do you think 1 \vould tell 
you a story ? ” 

I^ulchrior slowly advanced to the table, and 
took up the leathern hag containing tiie 
magnum ()})us of her father, Pantologos the 
erudite. She handed it to Quandoquideni, 
looking timidly in his face, but the eyes 
of the widow's son were averted. His 
hand shook as he received the parcel ; 
but he hurriedly thanked her, and, a moment 
afterwards, was gone. Had Pulciirior f(>llow'e<l 
him to tlie door, she w'ould liave seen 
that the widow's .son did not take the road 
towards tlie grammar school ; but th.at, like 
a fox harbouriiig evil designs towards a 
henroost, he sluuk furtively round a corner 
and watching his opportunity, crej)t round 
the stone steps, across tiie narrow’ street, and 
so into his motlier’s cottage. j 

Pulciirior was not aware of thi.s, because ] 
she did not follow the guilty Thomas : and j 
she did not follow him because it occurreil to , 
her to sit dowm on a lowly'stool and liavc a i 
gootl cry. She cried slie knew not why ; only 
Tom (she called him Tom) was so ditierent 
from his wonted state, and at the bottom of 
her lieart there w'as a vague supicion and 
terror of she knew not what. But, at 
the ternii nation of the good cry she reco- 
vered lier spirits ; and, when the kettle 
began to sing for tea, she was singing too ; 
albeit the insulting tongue of Volumnia 
upon the tojne of buttered toast was ciiougli 
to spoil the temper of Robin Goodfellow 
himself. 

Doctor Pantologos slept in the great arm 
chair so long and so soundly, that the old 
woman with a broom, wdio came to give 
the cobwebs change of air, from the roof to 
the floor (she would as soon have thought of 
burning the achoolroom down, as sweeping 
them away altogether), had to stir him up 
with the handle of her household implement 
before she could awaken him. Then Doctor 
Pantologos arose shaking himself and yawn- 
ing niiglitily, and went home to tea. 

Tliat repast was not quite re.ady when he 
made his appearance; for the red-headed chil- 
dren having tortured the cat until it was mad 
and they were hungry, had made a raid 


upon the buttered toast, and had eaten 
it up. Then Volumnia had to abuse Pul- 
chrior for this, which took some time, and 
fresh toast had to be made, which took more ; 
so, the Doctor was informed that he would 
have to wait a quarter of an hour. 

“ Very well, Sister Volumnia,” said the 
meek Doctor. “ I hanker not so much after 
the fleshpots of Egypt, but that 1 can wait. 
Ad interim, I will take a pipe of tobacco, 
and correct rny seventy-seventh cliapter. Pul- 
chrior, my child, the leathern satchel ! ” 

“ The satchel, papa ! ” cried his daughter ; 
“ why, you sent Tom — I mean Master C^uan- 
doquidem — for it.” 

“7 sent — Satchel — Quandoquidem !” gasped 
the Doctor. 

“ Yes, ami I gave it him an liour ago,” 

The Doctor turned with wild eyes to his 
'luckless child. He clasped his forehead 
! with his hands, and staggered towards 
the door. His hand was on the latch, 
i when a burst of derisive laughter fell upon 
his ear like red-hot pitch. He looked 
' through the open window of his chamber, 
through the screen of ivy, and woodbine, and 
' lioneysuckle, and «>glaiitine — he could have 
I looked through the old cross had it been 
; standing, but it had been laid low, hundreds 
I of years. He looked acioss its jdatlorrn, 
right through the oj)en window of the widow 
: Veiituria’s cottage ; and tliere he saw a red 
' glare as of lire burning, and the boy Qiiando- 
; (piidem standing beside it with a leat hern 
I satchel in his hand, and his form reddened 
j by the reflection like an imj) of tiades, 

] l>octor Pantologos tried to move but he 
j could not. Atlas was tied to one foot, and 
Olympus to the other ; Pelion sat upon 
Ossa a-to]> of his burning head. 

The boy Qiiaiido(jiiideui drew a large sheet 
of paper from the satchel, and brandished it 
aloft. Had it been a thousand miles off, the 
Doctor coukl have read it. It was the title 
page of his darling treatise. The horrible boy 
thrust it into the lire, and then another and 
another sheet, and Anally the satchel itself. 

“ So much for the Digamma, old Pan ! ” he 
cried with a ferocious laugh, as he stirred the 
burning mass with a poker. 

“ Miserere Domine !” said Doctor Panto- 
logos, and he fell down in a dead faint. 

V olumnia and Pulchrior came to his assist- 
ance; and, while the former severely bade 
him not to tiike on about a lot of rubbishing 
old paper, the latter administered more effec- 
tual assistance in the shape of restoratives. 
The red-headed children made a successful 
descent upon the fresh buttered toast, and ate 
it up with astonishing rapidity. 

When Doctor Pantologos came to himself 
he began to weep. 

“My treatise ! my treatise ! ” he cried. “ The 
pride, the hope, the joy, of my life ! My son 
and my grandson, my mother and my wife ! 
Poverty I have borne, and scorn, and the 
ignorance of youth, and the neglect of the 
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wealthy, aiid the inaoleuoe of this woman, and 
the ferocity of these whelps. Oh, my treatise ! 
Let me die now, for I have no treatise !” 

He could siiy nothing, poor man, but 
“ treatise,” and “ Quandoquidem,” and Di- 
ganmia,” weeping pitiably. They were hiin 
to put hijji to bed ; and Volumiiia, reserving 
for a more suitable occasion the expres- , 
sion of her sentinients relative to being 
called “ a woman,” and her children “whelps,” 
went for Mr. O’Bleak the apothecary. 
But, Pulclmor, somewhat mistrusting the 
skill of that squint-eyed practitioner, sent 
off for Doctor Integer, who was wont 
to smoke pipes and jilay cribbage with her 
paj)a. 

During the next fortnight, Doctor Panto- 
logos drank a great deal of apple tea, and 
fen; very hot, and talked much nonsense. 
He woke up one morning quite sensible, but 
with no hair on the top of his head — which 
w’a's attributable to his having had his head 
shaved. He was very languid, and they told 
him lie had had a brain fever. 

Doctor Integer stood at the bottom of the . 
bed, smiling and snuffing as was his wont. 
Pulchrior was standing on one side of the 
bed, smiling and crying at the same time, to 
see her father so well and so ill. On the oppo- 
site side, there stood a lad with a pale face, a 
guilty face, but a penitent face. He held 
in his hand a b^dle of papers. 

“ I only buvn®|[£title-page,” he said in a 
low voice. “ Jof^no rest is as safe as the 
Bank.” 

“ He has nursed you all through your ill- 
ness,” faltered Pulchrior. 

“ He has kept the school together,” said 
Doctor Integer. 

“ Bonus piier !”said Doctor Pantologos, lay- 
ing his hand on the head of Quaudoquidem. 

What they all said was true, Thomas 
the knuckly, had never intended to <lestroy 
the Doctor’s treatise, and was grievously 
shocked and shamed when he saw how 
well Ids ruse had succeeded. Thomas 
Quandoquidem wjxs a good lad tor all Ids <le- 
liciencies in hie, hme, hoc, and sedulously 
endeavoured to rejiair the evil he had 
done. 

The Vicar, abandoning stone-breaking and 
heel-biilling for a season, had undertaken 
to teach school during the Doctor’s ill- 
ness ; and Quandoquidem, the erst dunce, 
truant, and idler, had become hi* active 
and efficient monitor, awing the little boys, 
shaming the bigger ones into good order 
and application, and introducing a state of 
discipline that Accidentiuin Grammar School 
had not known for years. No sooner was 
school over, every day, than he hastened 
to the bedside of the sick Doctor. And there 
was no kinder, patienter, abler, iisefiiller 
nui*se than Tlmmas Quandoquidem. 

And where was the voluminous Volumnia. 
Al.'irS ! the Doctor’s fever was not a week old 
when she imgratefully abandoned him, and 

eloped with Mr. O’Bleak — red-h<aire<l children 
and all. Mr. O’Bleak forgot to settle his little 
debts in Accidentium and Volumnia re- 
membered to take, but forgot to return, 
sundry articles of jewellery and clothing 
belonging to the late Mrs. Pantologos. 

I said alas 1 when I chronicled Volumni/i’s 
elopement ; but I don’t tliiiik, setting aside 
the scandal of the thing, that her relatives 
grieved very much, or that the Doctor wa.s 
with difficulty consoled, when she and her 
rubicund progeny took their departure. 

Doctor Pantologos is now a white-b«ailed 
jiatriareh, very busy still on the ti'eatise, and 
very happy in the unremitting tenderness and 
care of liis children. I say childi-en, for he 
has a son and a daughter ; the daughter 
i’ulchrior, whom you know ; the son, her hus- 
baml, wliomyou know, too, thoi^gliyou would 
scarcely recognise the knnckly boy who 
could not say hie, hiec, hoc, in Thomas Qnan- | 
doqiiidem, Esq., B A., who went to Cambiidge, j 
ami took honours there, and was appointed j 
master of the Free Graninuir School at Acci- I 
dentiuin on tlie retirement of Doctor Panto- 
logos. Ihomas has wj’itten no treatises, but 
he is an excellent master ; and, in addition, 
succeeded in stirring iiji an earl somewhere, 
who had twenty thousand a year ami the 
gout, wiio stirred up some jirehendaries some- 
where, who stirred up a cliapter somewhere, 
and they do say that the Free Gi-aminar 
School at Accidentium has a sound roof 
now, and that its mastin' has a larger sa- 
lary, and tliattlie boys are better taught and | 
cared for. j 

Pleasant fancies ! Thick-coming fancies ! ' 

Fancies hallowed by memoiT whitili a dog’s- 
eared Latin grammar on this bookstall — the | 
iiivside of its calf-skin cover scrawled over 
with scliooblKiy names and dates - can awaken. 
But, the bookstall keeper is very anxious to 
know whether I will purchase “that vollum,” j 
and I am not prejiared to i>urchasc it, and j 
the shadows melt into the iron business day i 
again. 

THE POIGNfi-BANDEL PEOPEKTr. 

The chaurniere in which I am passing tl^ 
summei', stands next to a very oddl^., 
sha})ed house which the Frencli call a castle. ■ 

It is not at all like a castle : but, when the 
large family of Mr. Joseph Smith who 
occupy it, write home, it looks well to date* 
from so dignified a domicile. I do not think# 
my cliaumiOre (I prefer the French word to say- 
ing cottage in plain English) a bit less dignifiedf 
than the castle in apiiearauce, for I have almq^ 
as many gable ends and projecting windowafSn 
my roof ; and, as for my front door, it is infi- 
nitely better, even though I have not two 
enormous stone lions lying one at each side of 
the entrance. You enter at once without awe 
or alarm into ray little hall, and thence 
into my salon, which has one wiajdow opening 
to a Small garden, exclusively my own ; at 
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had told me his doubts at the first I could 
have nipped them in the bud.” 

Mistaken as Mar^jaret felt her father’s con- 
duct to have been, she could not bear to hear 
it blamed by her mother. She knew that 
liis very reserve had originated in a tender- 
ness for her, that might be cowardly, but was 
not unfeeling. 

“ I almost lioped you might have been glad 
to leave Helstone, mamma,” said she, after a 
pause. “You have never been well in this 
;iir, you know.” 

“You cjin’t think the smoky air of a ma- 
nufacturing town, all chimneys and dirt like 
Milton-Northern, would bo better than this 
air, which is pure and sweet, if it is too soft 
and relaxing. Fancy living in the middle of 
factories, and factory peoi)le ! 'Jliough, of 
course, if your father leaves the Church, we 
shall not be admitted into society anywdiere. 
It will be such a disgrace to us t Poor dear 
Sir .lohn ! It is well he is not alive 
to see what your father has come to ! 
Every day after dinner, when I w.as a. girl, 
living with vonr A\mt Shaw, at J.»eresfor<l 
Court, Sir .)ohn used to give for the first 
toast — ‘ Church and King, and down with the 
Ell nip.’ ” 

Margaret was glad that her mother’s 
thoughts were turinxl away fi*om the fact of 
her husband’K silence to her on the point 
which must have been so near bis heart. 
Next to the serious vital anxiety as to the 
nature of her father’s doubts, tliis was the one 
circumstance of the case that gave Margaret 
the most pain. 

“ You know, we have very little society here, 
mamma. The Gormans, who are our 
nearest neighbouT>i (to call society — and we 
hardly ever see tliem), have been in tnitle just 
as much tts these Milton-Northern jieople.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Hale, almost indignantly, 
“but, at any rate, the Gonnans made carriages 
for half the gentry of the county, and were 
brought into some kind of ifitereourse wuth 
them ; but these factory people, who on earth 
wears cotton that can afford linen ?” 

“ Well, mamimv, 1 give np the cotton-spin- 
ners; J am not standing up for them, any 
more than for any other trade8-}>eople. 
Only we shall have little enough to do with 
them.” 

“ Why on earth has your father fixed on 
Milton-Northern to live in ? ” 

“Partly,” said Margaret, sighing, “ because 
it is so very different from Helstone — partly 
because Mr. Bell says there is an opening 
there for a private tutor.” 

“ Private tutor in Milton ! Why can’t he 
go to Oxfiaxi, and be a tutor to gentlemen ? ” 

“ You forget, mamma ! He is leaving the 
Church on account of his opinions — his 
doubts would do him no good at Oxford.” 

Mrs^JHale was silent for sometime, quietly 
cry^ing. At last she said ; — 

, “ And the furniture — How iu the world are 
we to manage the removal ? I never removed 


in my life, and only a fortnight to think 
about it.” 

Margaret was inexpressibly relieved to find 
that her mother’s anxiety and distress was 
lowered to this point, so insignificant to 
her, and on which she could oSe so much 
to help. She planned and promised, and 
led her mother on to arrange fully as much 
as could be fixed before they knew some- 
what more definitively what Mr. Hale in- 
tended to do. All through the day Mar- 
garet never left her mother ; Ijending her 
whole soul to sympathise in all the various 
turns her feelings took ; towards evening 
esjKJcially, as slie became more and more 
anxious that her father should find a sooth- 
ing welcome home awaiting him after his 
return from bis day of fatigue and distress. 
She dwelt upon what he must have borne 
ill secret for long ; her mother only replied 
coblly that he ought to have told her, and 
then that at any rate he would have had 
an adviser to give him counsel ; and Mar- 
garet turned faint at heart when she heard 
her father's step in tlie hall. She dared 
not go to meet him, and tell him what she 
had clone all day, fbr fear of her mother’s 
jealous annoyance. She heard him linger 
as if awaiting her, or some sign of her ; 
and she dared not stir ; she saw by her 
mother’s twitching lips, and changing colour 
that she too was aware that her husband 
had returned. Presently he opened the room 
door, and stood there uncertain whether to 
come in. His face was grey and pale ; he 
1 had a timid, feartul look in his eyes ; aome- 
I thing almost pitiful to see in a man’s face ; 
j but that look of despondent nncert.xinty, of 
I mental and bodily languor, touched his wife’s 
heart. Slie went to him, and threw hei*self 
on his breast, crying out : — 

“ Ob ! Richard, Richard, you should have 
told me sooner ! ” 

I And then, in teal's, Margaret left her, as 
! she rushed np stairs to throw herself on her 
bed, and hide her face in the pillows to stifle 
the hysteric sobs that would force their xvay 
at last, after the rigid self-control of the 
wliole day. 

How long she lay thus she could mot tell. 
She heard no noi.se, though the housemaid 
came in to arrange the room. The affrighted 
girl stole out again on tip toe, and went and 
told Mrs. Dixon that Miss Hale was crying 
as if her heart would break ; she was sure 
I she would make herself deadly ill if she went 
on at that rate. In conseouence of this Mar- 
garet felt hereelf touched, and started up 
into a eittrng posture ; she saw the accus- 
tomed room, the figure of Dixon in shadow, 
as the latter stood holding the candle a little 
behind her, for fear of theeflect on Miss Hale’s 
startled eves, swollen and blinded as they were. 

“ Oh, Dixon ! I did not hear you come into 
the room ! ” said Margaret, resuming her 
trembling self-restraint. “ Is it very late ? ” 
continued she, lifting herself languidly off 
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the bed, yet letting her feet touch the ground 
without fairly standing down, as she sliaded 
! her wet ruffled hair off lier face, and tried to 
look as though nothing were the matter ; as 
if she had only been asleep. 

“ I hardly can tell what time it is,” replied 
Dixon, in an aggrieved tone of voice. “ Since 
your mamma told me this terrible news, 
when I dressed her for tea, I liave lost all 
count of time. I am sure I don’t know wliat 
is to become of us all. When Charlotte told 
me just now you were sobbing. Miss Hale, I 
thought, no wonder, poor thing ! And master 
thinking of turning Dissenter at his time of 
life, w’hen, if it is not to be said he’s done 
well in the Church, he’s not done badly alter 
all. I had a cousin, miss, who turned Mctlio- 
I dist pi’eacher after he was fifty years of age, 
j and a 'tailor all liis life ; but then lie had 
i never been able to make a pair of trt)iisers ■ 
I to fit, for as lo7ig as he had been in the trade, 

I BO it was no wonder ; but for master ! as 1 said 
i to missus, “ What would poor Sir John have 
j said ? he never liked your marrying Mr. Hale, j 
I but if he could have known it would have j 
I come to this, he would have sworn worse j 
: oaths than ever, if that «vas po.ssible I ” ' 

i Dixon had been so much accustomed to 
I comment upon Mr. Hale’s proceedings to her 
1 mistress (who listened to her, or not, as she 
was inthehumour),that8he never noticed Mar- 
garet’s flashing eye and dilating nostril. To 
hear her father talked of in this way by a ser- 
vant to her face ! 

‘‘Dixon,” she said, in the low tone she 
always used when much excited, which had a 
sound in it as of some distant turmoil, or threat- 
ening storm breaking far away. “ Dixon ! 
you forget to whom you are speaking.” She 
j stood upright and firm on her feet now, con- 
i fronting the waiting-maid, and fixing her w'ith 
j her steady discerning eye. “ I am Mr. Hale’s 
I daughter. Go ! You have made a strange 
j mistake, and one that I am sure your own 
ij good feeling will make you sorry for when 
you think about it.” 

Dixon hung irresolutely about the room 
I for a minute or two. Margaret repeated, 

I “ You may leave me, Dixon. I wish you to 
go.” Dixon did not know whether to resent 
these decided words or to cry ; either course 
would have done with lier mistress : but, as 
she said to herself, “ Miss Margaret has a 
touch of the old gentleman about ber, as 
I well as poor Master Frederick ; I wonder 
I where they get it from ? ” and she who would 
' have resented such 'words from any one less 
[ haughty and determined in manner, was sub- 
dued enough to say, in a half humble, half 
injured tone : 

“ Mayn’t I unfasten your gown, miss, and 
do your hair 1 ” 

“ No ! not to-night, thank you,” And Mar- 
garet gravely lighted her out of the room, i 
and bolted the door. From henceforth Dixon 
obeyed and admired Margaret. She said it 
was because she was so like poor Master | 


Frederick ; but the truth was, that Dixon, as 
do many others, liked to feel lierself ruled by 
a powerful and decided nature. 

Margaret needed all Dixon’s help in action, 
and silence in words ; for, for some time, the 
latter tliou^^ht it her duty to show her sense 
of affront in saying as little as possible to 
her young lady ; so the energy came out in 
doing rather than in speaking. A fortnight 
was a very short time to make arrangements 
for so serious a removal ; as Dixon said, ‘‘ Any 
one but a gentleman — indeed almost any 
other gentleman — ” but catching a look at 
Margaret’s straight, stern brow just here, she 
coughed the remainder of the sentence away, 
and meekly took the horehound drop that 
Margaret offered her, to stop the “ little 
tickling at my cliCvSt, miss.” JJut almost any 
one but Mr. Hale would have had practical 
knowledge enough to know that in so short a I 
time it would be dithcult to fix on any house ! 
in Milton-Northern, or indeed elsewhere, to * 
which they could remove the furniture that i 
had of necessity to be taken out of Helstone | 
vicarage. | 

Mrs. Halo, overpowered by all the troubles 
and necessities for immediate household deci- 
sions that seemed to come upon her at once, be- 
came really ill, and JMargaret almost felt it as a 
relief when her mother fairly took to ber bod, 
and left the management of affairs to her. j 
Dixon, true to her post of body-guard, at- 
tended niostfaithfully to her mistress, and only 
emerged from Mrs. Hale’s bedroom to shake 
1 lier head, and murmur to herself in a manner i 
which M argaret did not choose to hear. For | 
I the one thing clear and straight before her, j 
[ was tlie necessity for leaving Helstone. Mr. j 
Hale’s successor in the living was a]>pointed ; i 
and, at any rate^ after her father’s decision, j 
there must be no lingering nosv, for his sake, j 
as well as for every other consideration. For i 
he came home every evening more and more j 
de})ressed after the necessary leave-taking 
'wliicli he had resolved to have with every indi- | 
vidual parishioner. Margaret, inexperienced 
as she was in all the necessary matter-of-fact 
business to be got through, did not know to 
wliorii to apply for advice. The cook and 
Charlotte worked away with willing arms 
and stout liearts at all the moving ami pack- 
ing ; and as far as tliat went, Margiiret’s 
admirable sense enabled her to see what was 
best, and to direct liow it should be done. 
But where were they to go to ? In a week 
they must be gone. Straight to Milton, or 
where ? So many arrangements depended on 
this decision that Margaret resolved to ask 
her father one evening, in spite of his evident 
fatigue and low spirits. He answered : 

“ My dear ! I have really had too much 
to think about to settle this. What does 
your mother say 1 What does she wish ? 
Poor Maria ! ” 

He met with an echo even louder than his 
sigh. Dixon had just come into the room for 
another cup of tea for Mrs. Hale, and catching 
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and Mies Srnitba which would probably be, 
otl»erwiae, directed into iny garden, to disturb 
my reveries. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

Margaret made a good listener to all 
her mother’s little plana for adding some 
' small comforts to the lot of the poorer 
parisiiioners. She could not help listening, 

! though each new project was a stab 
to lu r heart. By the time the frost had set 
in they should be far away from ITelstone ; 
old Simon’s rheumatism might be bad and 
Ilia eyesiglit worse ; there would be no one 
to go ami read to him, and comfort him with 
little porringers of brotli and gor)d red 
flannel : or if there was, it would be a 
stranger, and the old man would watch in vain 
for lier. Mary Domville’s little crippled 
boy would crawl in vain to the door and look 
for her coming througli the forest. These 
poor friend.s would never understand why 
she had for.saken them ; and there were 
many others besides: “Papa has always 
spent the income he derived from Ida living 
in the parish. I am, perhaps, encroaching 
upon the next dues, but the winter is likely 
to be seveio, and our poor old people must be 
helped.” 

‘‘ Oh, mamma, let us do all we can,” said 
Margaret eagerly, not seeing tlie ])riulential 
side of the question, only grasping at the 
idea that they were rendering such help for 
the last time ; “ we may not be here long.” 

“ Do yon feel ill, my darling ?” asked Mrs. 
Hale, an.xionsly, misunderstanding Mar- 
garet’s Idnt of tlie uncorlainty of their stay at 
Helstone. “You look ])ahMUid tired. It is 
this soft, damp, unhealthy air.” 

“No — no, mamma, it is not that: it is 
delicious air. It smells of the freshest, 
purest fragrance, after the smokiness of Har- 
ley Street. But I am tired : it suredy must 
be near bedtime.” 

“Not far off — it is half-past nine. You 
had better go to bed at once, dear. Ask 
Dixon for some gruel. I will come and see 
you as soon as you ai e in bed. 1 am afraid 
you have taken cold ; or the bad air from 
some of the stagnant ponds ” 

“ Oh, niamimi,” said Margaret, faintly 
smiling as she kissed her mother, “I am 
quite well — don’t alarm yourself about me ; 

I 1 am only tired.” 

Margaret went upstairs. To soothe her 
mother*8 anxiety she submitted to a basin of 
gruel. She was lying languidly in bed when 
Mrs. Hale came up to make some last in- 
quiries and to kiss her before going to her 
own room for the uight. But the instant she 
heard her mother’s door locked, she sprang 


out of bed, and throwing her dressing-gown 
on, she began to pace up and down the room, 
until the creaking of one of the old boards 
reminded her that she must make no noise. 
She went and curled herself up on tiie 
window-seat in the small, deeply-recessed 
window. That morning when she had 
looked out, her heart had danced at seeing 
the bright clear lights on the church tower, 
which foretold a fine and sunny day. This 
evening — sixteen hours at most liad past 
by — she sat down, too full of sorrow to cry, 
but with a dull, cold j)ain, which seemed to 
have pressed tlie youth and buoyancy out of 
her lieart, never to return. Mr. Henry 
Lennox's visit — his offer — was like a dream, 
a thing beside her actual life. The liard 
reality w.as, that her father had so admitted 
tempting doubts into his mind as to become 
a Kcliismatie — ;in outcast ; all the changes 
consequent upon this grouped themselves 
around that one great blighting fact. 

Slie looked out upon the dark-gray lines of 
tlie churcii tower, square and straiglit in the 
centre of the view, cutting against the deep 
blue transparent dtqiths beyond, into which 
she gazed, and felt* that she might gaze for 
ever, seeing at every moment some farther 
distance, and yet no sign of God ! It seemed 
to her at the moment as if the earth was 
more utterly desolate than if girt in by an 
iron dome, behind which there might be the 
inclfaceable peace and glory of the Almighty : 
those never-ending de])ths of space, in their 
still .serenity, were more mocking to her than 
any material bounds could be — shutting in 
the cries of earth’s .snflerer.s, which now 
might ascend into that inlinite splendour of 
vastness and bo lost — lost for ever, before 
they readied Ilia tlirone. In this mood her 
father came in unheard. The moonlight was 
strong enough to let him see his daughter in 
her niiiisual place and attitude. He came to 
her aiul touched her shoulder before she was 
aware that he w’as there. 

“Margaret, I heard you were up. I could 
not hel}) coming in to ask you to pray with 
me — to say the liord’s Prayer ; that will do 
good to both of us.” 

Mr. Hale and Margaret knelt by the 
window’ -seat — he looking up, she bowed down 
in ‘humble shame. God was there, close 
around them, hearing her father’s whispered 
words. Her father might be a heretic ; but 
had not she, in her despairing doubts not five 
minutes before, shown herself a far more 
utter sceptic ? She spoke not a word, 
but stole to bed after her father liad left her, 
like a child ashame<l of its fault. If the 
world was full of perplexing problems she 
would trust, and only ask to see the one step 
needfulfor thehour. Mr. Lennox — hisvi8it,hi3 
proposal — the remembrance of which had been 
so rudely pushed aside by the subseipient 
events of the da}’ — haunted her dreams that 
night. He wtis climbing up some tree of 
fabulous height to reach the branch whereon 
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was slimg her bonnet : he was falling, and rally not knowing how. They were close to 
she was struggling to save him, but held a garden-bench. Mrs. Hale sat down, and 

back by some inWsible powerful hand. He began to cry. 

was dead. And yet, with a shifting of the “ 1 don’t understand you,” she said. “Either 
scene, she wfis once more in the Harley Street you have made some great mistake, or I 
drawing-room, talking to him as of old, don’t quite understand you.” 
and still with a conaciousiiesa all the time “No, mother, I have made no mistake, 

that she had seen him killed by that teniWe Papa has written to the bishop, saying that 

fall. he lias such doubts that he cannot con.scien- 

Miserable, unresting night ! Ill prepara^ tioiisly remain a priest of the Clnirch of 
tion for the coming day ! She awoke with a England, and that he must give up Helstone. 
start, unrefreshed, and conscious of some He has also consulted Mr, Bell, Frederick’s 
reality worse even than her feverish dreams, godfather, you know, mamma ; and it is ar- 
It all came back upon her ; not merely the ranged tliat we go to live in Milton-North- 
sorrow, but the terrible discord in the sor- ern?* Mrs. Halo looked up in Margaret’s 
row. Where, to what distance apart, had ; face all the time she was speaking tliese 
her father wandered, led by doubts which words : the shadow on her countenance told 
were to her temptations of the Evil One? that she, at least, believed in the truth of what 
She longed to ask, and yet would not have she said. 

heard for all the worhl. “ I don’t think it can be true,” said Mrs. 

The fine crisp morning made her mother Hale, at length. “ He would surely have told 
feel particularly well and happy at breakfast- me before it came to this.” 
time. She talked on, planning village kind- It came strojigly upon Margaret’s mind 
nesae.s, unheeding the silence of her luisband that her mother ought to have been told : 
and the monosyllabic answers of Margaret, that whatever her faults of discontent and 
Before the things were cleared away, Mr. repining might have been, it was an error in j 
Hale got up; lie leaneu one liaiid on tlie her father to have left her to learn bis change j 
table, as if to support himself : of ojiinion, and bis approaching change of I 

“ I shall not be at home till evening, lam life from her better-informed cliihi. Mar- | 
going to Bracy Coiumon, and will ask h’armer garet sat down by her mother, and took licr : 
Hobson to give rue something for dinner. I unresisting head on her breast, bending her | 
shall be back to tea at seven.” own soft cheeks down caressingly to touch 

He did not look at either of them, hut her face. | 

Margaret knew what he meant. By seven “ Hoar, darling mamma ! wo were so afraid i 
the announcement must be made to her ol giving you pain. Ihipa felt so acutely — j 
mother. Mr. Hale would have delayed you know you ai e not strong, and there must j 
making it till half-past six, but Margaret was have been such terrible susjiense to go i 
of difi’erent stuff. She could not bear the tlirough.” ! 

impending weight on her mind all th(3 day “ When did he tell you, Margaret ?” ( 

long: better get the worst over; tlie day “ Yesterday, only yesterday,” replied Mar- i 
would be too short to comfort her mother, garet, detecting the jealousy whi(*h prompted | 
But while she stood by the window, tliinking the impiiry. “Poor papa,” — trying to divert 
how to begin, and waiting for the servant to her mother’s thoughts into compassionate 
have left the room, her inotlier had gone up- S 3 'mpalhy for all her father had gone througb. 
stairs to put on her tilings to go to the school. Mrs. Hale raised lier head. ” | 

She came down ready equipped, in a brisker “ What does he mean by having doubts ? ” | 

mood than usual. she asked. “ Surely, he does not mean that 

“Mother, come round the garden with me he think.s differently — that he knows better 
this morning ; just one turn,” said Margaret, than the Church.” 

putting her arm round Mrs. Hale’s waist. Margaret shook her head, and the tears j 

They passed through the open window, came into her eyes, as her mother touched i 
Mrs. Hale spoke — said something — MargaVet the bare nerve of her own regret, 
could not tell what. Her eye caught on a “Can’t the bishop set him right? ” asked 
liee entering a deep-belled flower : when Mrs. Hale, half impatiently, 
that bee flew forth with his spoil slie “ I’m afraid not,” said Margaret. “ But 
would begin — ^that should be the sign. Out I did not ask. I could not bear to hear 
he came. what he might answer. It is all settled 

“ Mamma ! Papa Is going to leave Ilel- at any rate. ITe is going to leave Hel- 
stone ! ” she blurted forth. “He is going stone in a fortnight. 1 am not sure if he 
to leave the Church, and live in Milton- did not say he had sent in his deed of re- 
Northern.” Thei'© were the three hard facts, signation.” 

hardly spoken. “ In a fortnight ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Hale. 

“ What makes you say so ? ” asked Mrs. “ I do think this is very strange— not at all 
Hale, in a surjirised incredulous voice. “ Who right. I call it very unfeeling ” siaid she, be- 
has been telling you such nonsense ?” fining to take relief in tears. “He has 

“ Papa himself,” said Mai'garet, longing to doubts, you say, and gives up his living, and 
say something gentle and consoling, but lito- all without consulting me. I dare say if he 
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Mr. Hale’s last words, and protected by his 
presence from Mar^^aret’s upbraiding eyes, 
made bold to say, “ JVly poor mistress, ! ” 

“ You don’t think her worse to-day,” said 
Mr. Hale, turning liastily. 

“ I am sill 0 I can’t say, sir. It is not for 
me to judge. The illness seems so much 
inore on the mind than on the body.” 

Mr. Hale Icjoked intinitely distressed. 

“ You had better take mamma her tea while 
it is liot, Dixon,” said Margaret, in a tone of 
quiet authority. 

“ Oil ! I beg your pardon, miss ! My 
thouglits was otlierwise occupied in thinking 
of iny poor of Mrs. Hale.” 

“ Paj)a ! ” said Margaret, “ it is this suspense 
that is ))a(l for you both, Of course, mamma 
must feel your change of opiiiioiis : we can’t 
help that,” she continued, softly ; “ but now 
tlie com se is clear, at least to a certain point. 
And 1 think, pa])a, that 1 could get mamma to 
help me in jdaniiing if you could tell me what 
to ]»hin for. She has never expressed any 
wish in any way, and only tliiiiks of what j 
can’t be lieipcd. Are we to go straight to; 
IMilton 'I Have you taken a house there ?” j 

“ No,” he rejdicid. “ I sup]>ose we must go i 
into lo(lgiiigs, and look about for a house.” j 
Ami ])Hck up the furniture so that it can 
be left at the railway station till 'sve have iiH;t ! 
w’itli one 1 ” 

“ 1 suppose so. Do wliat you think best. 
Only remember wc sliall have much less 
money to sjieud.” 

They had never had much aui)erfluity, as 
Margaret knew. She felt that it was a great 
weight suddenly thrown upon her shoulders. 
Four months ago all the decisions she ! 
needed to make were what tlres.M she would j 
wear for dinner, and to help .I’klith to make 
out the lists of who should take down 1 
whom in the dinner parties at home. Nor 
was tlie household in wliicli slie lived one j 
that called for much decision. Except in the j 
one grand case* of Caj)taiu Lennox’s offer, j 
everything went on wdth the regularity ofj 
clockwork. Once a year there was a long 
discussion between Iier aunt and Edith as to 
whether they should go to the Isle of Wight, 
abroad, or to Scotland ? but at such times 
Margaret herself was secure of drifting, 
without any exertion of her own, into the 
quiet harbour of home. Now, since that day 
when Mr. Lennox came, and startled her into 
a decision, every day brought some question, 
momentous to her, and to those whom she 
loved, to be settled. 

Her father went up after tea to sit with 
his wife. Margaret remained alone in the 
drawing-room. Suddenly she took a candle 
and went into her father’s study for a great 
atlas, and lugging it back into the drawing- 
room, she began to pore over the map of 
England. She was ready to look up brightly 
when her father came down stairs. 

“ Papa, I have hit upon such a beautiful 
plan. Look here, in Darkshire, hardly the 


breadth of my finger from Milton, is Heston, 
which I have often heard of from people 
living in the north as such a pleasant little 
bathing-place. Now, don’t you think we 
could get mamma there with Dixon, whileyou 
and I go and look at houses, and get one all 
ready for her in Milton ? She would get a 
breath of sea air to set her up for the winter, 
and be spared all the fatigue, and Dixon 
would en joy taking care of her.” 

‘‘ Is Dixon to go witli us ? ” askeil Mr. 
Hale, in a kind of helpless dismay. 

“ Oh, yes 1 ” said Margaret. “ Dixon quite 
intends it, and I don’t know wdiat mamma 
would do without her.” 

But we shall have to ptit up with a very 
different way of living, T am afraid. Every- 
thing is so much dearer in a town. I doubt 
if Dixon can make herself comfortable. To 
tell you the truth, Margaret, I 80 metime.H 
feel as if that woman gave herself airs.” 

“To be sure she does, papa,” replied Mar- 
garet ; “and if she has to put up with a dif- 
ferent style of living, we shall have to put up 
with her airs, which will be worse. But she 
really loves us all, and would be miserable to 
leave US, I am sure, Sspecially in this change; 
so, for mamma’s sake, and for the sake of 
her faithfulness, I do tliink she must go.” 

“Very well, my dear. Go on. I am re- 
.sigued. How far is Heston from Milton? 
The breadth of one of your fingers does not 
give me a very clear idea of distance.” 

“ Well, then, I suppose it is tiiirty miles ; 
that is not much ! ” 

“Not in distance, but in — . Never mind ! 
If you really think it will do youi’ mother 
good, let it be fixed so.” 

Til is w;us a great step. Now Margaret 
could Work, ami act, and j)lau in good 
eainest. Ami now Mrs. Hale could rouse 
herself from her languor, and forget her real 
suffering in thinking of the pleasure and the 
deliglit of going to the sea-side. Her only 
regret was that Mr. Hale could not be with 
her all the fortnight she was to be there, as 
he had been for a whole fortnight once, when 
they w’ere engaged, and she was staying with 
Sir Joliii and Lady Beresford at Torquay. 


BEEF, MUTTON, AND BBEAD. 

A COUNCIL composed of noble and gentle 
amateurs ; a sprinkling of real farmere ; a 
library of books on agriculture which few 
read ; models of implements which few 
examine ; and samples of seeds for which 
few inquire — these are the components of 
the Royal Agricultural Society as it exists in 
a dingy mansion of Hanover Square, London. 
For eleven months of tlie year its only 
sign of life is an occasional discussion, from 
which reporters for the public press are 
inflexibly excluded ; but, on the twelfth 
there follows, thanks to railroads, a 
July fcHnight of real agricultural work. 
Then the whole agricultural element of the 
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district chosen for tiie annual show is set fer- 
menting by tlie presence of the most agricul- 
tural members of the society, and a general 
iuvitation to all England to come mrward 
and compete for prizes with their agricultural 
implements and live stock. This year the 
great agricultural holiday was held at Lin- 
coln ; — once the nucleus of Roman roads ; 
now in the centre of one of the finest 
farming districts in tlie country, and con- 
nected by railways with every county be- 
tween Plymouth and Aberdeen. 

Eighty-four years ago, Arthur Young, 
one of the most far-seeing and graphic 
writers on English agriculture, made the 
journey from Peterborough to Lincoln on 
horseback, occupying twice as many days as 
a railway train takes hours ; following 
ancient ways ; partly of Roman construc- 
tion, and passing over causeways through 
seas of fresh water, which now, thanks to 
the Cornish steam-engines, have been drained 
into fat pastures, where, on every acre, an 
ox or cow, bred far north, can be fattened 
for the Loudon market. 

As I approached Lincoln to be present at 
the fourteen days’ slni'W the evidences of 
the Past and Present met me on either hand. 
Of the present, in the shape of solemn 
but amial)le-looking bulls, carefully cIoUkhI 
in slices of Brussels carpet liemmed and 
edged with tape ; heifers of equally pure 
blood, and Leicester and South Down sheep, 
all riding comfortably in railway trucks. A 
real monument of the I’ast rose on Dunston 
Heatli : — Dunston Towei-, erected in the last 
century as a lighthouse to guide travellers 
across the black moor between Spilsby and 
Lincoln, — a Avaste then, but now the centre of 
fariJiing as fine as any in Europe : at least so 1 
was told by a tall, rosy, wiry, ple.-isant-faced 
farmer, in a full suit of slieplierd’s {)laid. And 
here I must note that the real John Bull 
farmer, whom artists of a waning school 
depict in top-boots, seated before a foaming 
jug of nut-brown ale, and beside the portrait 
of a prize ox, seems to have been im- 
proved out of the country. My closest re- 
soarches at Lincoln did not discover a single 
specimen. 

There was no mistake about the character 
of the meeting : it did not reejuire top-boots 
to indicate that it was not scientific, nor 
antiquarian, nor literary, nor military, nor 
commercial ; but, that it was simply and 
solely agricultural. The whole multitude 
of strangers who crowded the street, — 
studying the Latin motto of “ Floreat 
Lindum” inscribed in red letters upon white 
calico, on the arch of evergreens, or holding 
conversations round the steps of the 
hotels — had a breezy out-of-door, healthy, 
tallyhoish appearance. Black, bay, and gray 
horses, of huge proportions, gaily adorned 
with ribbons (the unmistakable sires of 
London dray-horses), were led carefully 
along towards the show-ground by the only 


top-boots extant. Roan Sliort-horus, red 
Devons, and white-faced Hereford bulls ; 
cows with interesting calves ; and plump 
heifers, paced along with a deliberation 
and placidity woi thy of their high breeding. 

It is only young Highland kyloes and Scotdi 
runts that played wild tricks, and scampered, 
as Leigh Hunt said of certain pigs, down all 
manner of streets. Anon came a select pen 
of ewes, or a ram, conducted with the sort 
of care we can imagine the sultan’s guard to 
bestow oil an importation of plump Circassian 
beauties. 

Guided out of sight of the bovine and 
ovine procession by the shrill squeal of dis- 
contented Yorkshire pigs nearly as largo 
as, and much lieavicr than, Alderney cows ; 
across the bridge over that Witham stream 
through which Itoniairs, and Danes, and Saxons, 
and Normans, successively rowed on tlieir wav 
to Peterborough ; along a gay and dusty road, 
where stood those wonderful works of art 
dear to my childhood’s dreams; — Womb- 
welliau wild beasts painted on acres of 
canva.ss, in the most exciting situations; 
at length I readied the show yard. The , 
parallelogram of .some four acres contained an 
epitome of the materials and tools which make 
modern Briti.sh agriculture what it i.s. Tlierc 
were instruments for cultivating all sorts of 
soils ; and live slock which can be sent to the 
butclier’s in one fourt h tlie time tliat our an- 
cestors found indispensable for producing fat 
moat. In natural course tlie implements come 
before the stock which they have helped to 
bring to perfection. 

The first operation for bringing our food 
into a comlition tit for the butcher or tlie 
baker is to turn over the soil ; for which, 
the best im]>lemcnt that has yet been invented 
is a plougli. in the Lincoln yard there 
were not less than thirty-nine sorts of iron 
ploughs, for every degree of work, from 
scratching the turf to turning up the earth i 
twenty inches deep. Those who liave seen the j 
rude ploughs still in use in the south of 
France and Italy (wiiere the team is | 
often composed of a dwarf milch cow, a i 
donkey, and a wife ; the husband holding the 
one stilt) will be surprised to learn that in 
seventeen hundred and thirty a plough was 
made at Rotherham Avhich was better than 
those even now in use in the worst-cultivated 
counties of Eugland and Wales ; and that, so 
far back as sixteen hundred and seventy-seven, 
subsoiling or loosening the earth very deep 
so as to let water fall through and fibres of 
roots to penetrate — one of the most valu- 
able improvements of modern agriculture, 
which we now owe to Smith of Dean- 
ston — was practised by a young man of 
Kent. But in agriculture, above all other 
useful arts, improvements and inventions not 
only travel slowly, but are often despised 
during the lifetime of the inventor j and, after 
him, are forgotten. 

The frame of the most approved ploughs is 
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made of wrought, the share of cast iron, 
case hardened ; the coulter, or cutting-knife, 
being of iron and steel. They are provided 
with wheels. It requires three or four 
plouglis of different construction to do the 
work of a single farm thoroughly. 

After the ground has been ploughed, it 
requires to be broken into as fine a con- 
dition as possible, to receive seed. For 
this purpose, on the continent and in Aus- 
tralia, a thick bush is often used, such as 
Gervase Markham, writing in sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, recommends in his 
Farewell to Husbandry. “Get,” saith he, “a 
re tty big whitethorn tree, and make sure it 
e wonderful thick, bushy, and rough grown.” 
The bushy tree was thrown aside for a 
haiTow of wooden spikes ; which has since 
been superseded hy in.struinents of iron, such 
as liarrows andscutflers, or scaritiers, by which 
the soil is cleaned, stirred, and broken up to a 
due degree of hneue.ss. Of these several 
sorts of earth-t/orturers there were thirty- 
live exhibitors at Lincoln. With such a 
choice there is no difliculty in selecting im- 
plements whicli, whatever the quality of the 
Soil, will pulverise the clods left by theplough, 
clear away the weeds and roots, and cover 
with earth the seeds sown over the sur- 
face. 

Next in order come a set of machines 
invented in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of such poi'talile manures as guano, 
nitrate of soda, soot, salt, .sn})erpho.sphate, 

; &c,, wliicli it may be advisable to distribute 
I broad-eiist or in a liquid state. A few years 
jigo the farmer was entirely depemlent on 
farm-yard manure ; which, still valuable, is 
bulky, expensive to move, and ewn when dug 
in, not sutUciently stimulating for certain crop.s. 
It is advantageous, for instance, to force for- 
ward turnips with great rapidity, in order to 
place them beyoml the ravages of the fly. To 
this end chemistry is always at work to find 
or to compound new manures. Bones were a 
great discovery in their day ; but now, fossil 
bon(!S of antediluvian beasts are, with sul- 
phuric acid, made useful for growing roots to 
lee<l Christmas bullocks. Bones were the 
earliest portable manure u.sed for turnips, — 
hist nearly whole ; then crushed ; next, on 
the suggestion of a great chemist, dissolved 
in sulphuric acid ; and now distributed over 
the laud in a water-drill. Portable manures 
are ex pensive, and machine distribution is more 
regular and economical than hand-casting. 
At Lincoln, mechanical invention was found 
keeping pace with chemical discoveries. Ten 
sorts of machines were there for distributing 
ortable manures in a dry stjite, the last and 
est being the invention of a young Norfolk 
farmer, and constructed by a village black- 
smith. 

The ground manured, is ready for seed. 
In certain cases both are put in at the 
i^me time. The ancient sower — whose race 
is not wholly extinct — fastened the seed 


round his waist and shoulder with a sheet, 
and dexterously cast the grain right and 
left as he traversed the field ; but, in 
seventeen humired and thirty-tliree Jethro 
Tull, who nearly touched without actually 
grasping, some of the greatest iinprovemeuts 
in agriculture, invented a corn and turnip- 
drill and a horse-hoe for ridging up and 
clearing weeds away ; an operation only to 
bo done by hand-labour after broad-east 
sowing. But in tliis he was before his time. 
Yet his contrivance has since been adopted 
and improved upon sufficiently to yield 
samples at Lincoln, from thirty exhibitors. 
Among them were tliree liquid manure 
or water drills, which were invented about 
ten years ago, and pushed into notice witiiin 
three. Tliese are now making rapid way 
among the turnip sowers in light, level, dry 
districts. 

The horse-hoe naturally follows the drill, 
whether to sciiffie up weeds or to embank earth 
along the sides of roots. Formerly the greivt 
obstacle to the use of imj)lement8 which 
enable farm work to l>e done by mechanism, 
was a state of society and a system of poor- 
laws which gave the farmer no choice between 
paying poor-rates or wages for labourers he 
w'as better without ; but farmers in eighteen 
hundred and tifty-four have no fear of surplus 1 
lalxmr or of ovt-rwlielming poor-rates ; couse- ! 
<pnntly, .spBcinicus of twenty horse-ltoes of ' 
every degree of ingenuity were scrutinized at 
Lincoln, and largely purchased. The latest in- 
vention wnA a r(»iatory hoe, invented last year 
by a Norfolk farmer, which thins out turnips 
with marvellous swiftness and exactness; thus ! 
promising to supersede the degrading hand 
labour of the Norfolk gangs of boys and girls. 

After crops are fairly sown, hoed, and 
wtxxled, the next operation is gathering ; 
this brings us to carts and waggons ; the 
wheels of which are rnatle by machinery, at 
some of the huge implement factories, at 
the rate of thousands per annum. Twenty- 
one horse c^vrts were shown ; and it is to be 
hoped that by degrees the lumbering, ill- 
balanced vehicles seen in too many English 
and Irisii counties will be superseded by the 
light Scotch cart. 

But before carting comes mowing, and 
reaping, and haymaking. In grass-mowing 
no machine has yet superseded the scythe. 
But every year spreaas more widely the 
use of the haymaking machine, a revolv- 
ing cylinder with prongs, which, driven 
by a hoi-se, lightly tosses the grass, and 
saves half the work of the haymaker* 
Four such machines by different makem 
were shown ; the best were ordered in 
greater number tlian the makers could exr 
ecute. Tins machine, like tlie Jiorse-rake (of 
which a dozen were displayed in the Lin- 
coln yard), is one of the simple implements 
that every farmer short of his usual supply of 
Irish labourers (now better employed in 
tilling the backwoods of America) should 
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use ; for it can be kept in order without the 
help of a skilled mechanic. 

The history of the reaping-machine, from the 
days of Pliny to the contrivance of the Scotch 
minister, Bell, is too large and interesting to 
be dismissed in a paragraph. It must for the 
present be enough to say that in the field-trials 
at Lincoln there was nothing more exciting 
or comical than the straggling competition 
between the machine reupera, when they 
charged into the standing corn, and cut and 
laid it down ready for the binders at the 
rate of at least two acres per hour. But 
some other time the story of the reaper — a 
real romance — must be told. 

Passing now from the field to the rick-yard, 
the rick-stand must not be overlooked. It 
is a pillar and mushroom cap of stone or 
iron, to lift the rick from the ground ; and to 
cheat — aswelearut atthe late Durham Assizes 
— rats and mice of no less than forty per cent 
of the grain per annum ; yet hundreds of 
farmers will not spend a few shillings on rick- 
stands. 

From the - rick the next step is to the 
barn machinery ; and what a slop’ — from the 
j clay thrashing-floor, and the flail stupifying 
the thrasher and wasting the corn ; and the 
j rude wimiowing-machiiie <]ependent on a 
I breezy day, to the beautiful steam-driven 
I thrashing - machines, by which corn is 
thrashed, winnowed, sacked and weighed, 
w'hile the straw is hoisted to the straw- 
loft, to be there, if needful, liy the same steam 
power, and by one operation, cut into chaff 
for cattle. At Lincoln there were upwards 
of twenty-five thrasliing-macliines exhibited, 
the greater number of which would thrash 
corn at about ninepence a quarter, or less 
than lialf the cost of hand-labour. Yet it is 
only within the last five year.s th.at tliis 
machine driven by steam-power has invaded 
some of the best corn-growing counties in 
England. 

! Last in the list come steam-engines; wdiich 
[ steam food, cut chaff* pulp njots, thrash grain, 

, raise loads, pump water, and drive liquid ma- 
I uure througli pipes, at an insignificant expense ; 
ermitting » farmer to be always ready to send 
is crops to market at short notice. Without 
pretending to examine those bewildering 
conjunctions of cranks and wheels, the mere 
fact of five-and-twenty steam-engines entered 
for agricultural use, at prices beginning at 
one hundred pounds, shows the re al the 
British farmer is now marching. Ten years 
ago, half-a-dozen agricultural steam-engines, 
consuming double the quantity of fuel now 
required, were gazed upon — in England, 
though not in Scotland — as curiosities. Now 
it pays twenty-five makers to semi these 
weighty specimens as showcards to farmers 
whenever and wherever the Koyal Agricul- 
tural Society holds its meetings. 

The criticism of the practical men who 
travelled from all parts of the kingdom to 
review the implement show at Lincoln, proved 


that a large number of farmers had fully 
discovered the value of coal and iron — that 
coal and iron are as effectual in producing 
motive power for agricultural operations, as 
for driving spinning jennies, and propelling 
steam vessels. There is still at least one hun- 
dred years of darkness and prejudice between 
the districts where such sentiments are 
held, and where the wooden wheelles.s ])lougb, 
the cldm.sy harrow, broadcast sowing, hund- 
hoeiug, fiail-thrashitig, luidrained lainl, and 
ill-housed stock, are tl»e rule. Not tliat any 
number of implements, or the study of any 
number of books, will make a farmer. Science, 
to be useful, must be sown on a practical and 
fruit ful soil. The keenest steel axe must be 
wielded by a practised hand. 

Having raised our crops by a good use 
of the implements in the Jjincolii yard, we 
must now turn to the Uve-stock. 

The short-horns — arranged in order, bulls, 
cows with calves, and heifers, in the rich I 
variety of colour peculiar to the aristocracy of j 
the ox tribe — come first in view. Some straw- j 
berry roan, .some red and white, some milk- 1 
white ; but all .so much alike in form and face, | 
that to the uninitiated, t)»e roan bulls might be | 
all brothers, and the white cows all sisters. ; 
Short legs, vast round carcases, flat backs ; i 
not an angle nor a point, except at tlie muzzle 
and the horns — are the characteristics of the 
dcaceiuiauts of Collings’ i)urhanis. A little 
farther on, the bulls, quite as large, are the 
Herefords, red, with white faces, and here ' 
and there white bellies ; the cows smaller, | 
with less of a dairy look tlian the sliort- 
horna. Third in order aj)i)ear the Devons, ; 
in colour one deep red, w’itli deer-like heads ; j 
plump but delicate and small in stature, i 
These three b|’eeds, of which a hundred and 
seventy one specimens were sent, represent !| 
tlie best beef that England, after about a 
hundred years of })aiii3 and experiment, i 
can raise. All English herds of cattle j 
maintained on first-rate farm.s are one of i 
these throe breeds — short-horns, Herefords, 
or Devons. Scotland has breeds of its 
own. The Argyle ox, in his inq>roved | 
shape, is one of the legacies of Duke Archi- ' 
bald, Jeaiinie Deans’s friend, bred on the | 
hills and vales of the Highlands, and which, 
fattened in the private yards of Jjincoln, i 
Norfolk, and Bedford, produces beef second ! 
to none. The Ayrshire cow is unrivalled for j 
dairy use. But, as these are not bred in j 
England, they do not come into competition j 
in a show of English breeding stock. 

The sheep shown for prizes are subject to 
as few divisions as the cattle. There are 
pure Leicestera (once called the New Leices- 
ters; but the old have all died out) ; the long- j 
wools, not being Leicesters, of which the ^ 
prime victors are all Cotswolds ; and tlie short- 
wools, or bioulh Downs, a class urnDr which 
rivals from Wiltshire and Norfolk compete 
with Sussex, the cradle of the improved 
breed. As lor pigs, they arc divided into 
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large and sturill only, aUhough known by 
many names. 

Considering how much of our domestic 
ha})])iness an«l public prosperity is depen- 
dent on a supply of prime beef in steaks, 
sirloins, and rounds ; on chops, legs, 
and saddles of mutton ; on streaky rashers, 
and Yorkshire and Curnberljind hams, it 
will not be time wasted to explain how it 
comes to pass that in every county of the 
kingdom there are to be found not only 
wealthy amateurs, but ])ractical farmers, 
who devote their whole time to producing 
prime animals of pure blood, not always 
at a profit ; and how the country gains 
from stock so plumj), cubical, and unpic- 
turesque ; for it is not to be gainsaid 
that the wild cattle of the Roman Caru- 
pagna or tlie Andalusian pastures are 
more suited to figure as models for the 
painter than under the knife ot the carver- 
A Yorkshire farmer remarked, when shown 
the Toro Farnese, that “ there couldn’t be 
many prime cuts sliced out of him," 

By the exertions of only a few zealous agri- 
culturists, during the last hundred years, good 
meat has been placed within the reach of the 

f )eople at largo. The roast beef of Old Eng- 
anu, which some fancy to have been the ordi- 
nary fare of our ancestors in the days of 
Queen Bess, was really and truly the tough 
and tasteless produce of lean, black, worn-out 
draught oxen, or leathery old cows, and that 
only prociuable fresh for four months in the 
year. Those who have travelled in the south 
of Eiiro|>e or on the Rhine, have seen the 
‘ greyhound-like pigs, the lemi gaunt sheep, the 
angular and active cows unincumbered witlj 
sirloins and alinoet destitute of lungs, which 
pick 11]) a miserable exiatence-on the roadsides. 

' A hundred years ago, with a few rare excej)- 
tiona, the ordinary breeds of live stock in 
I Great Britain were just as lean, ill-shaped, 
and slow -growing. And to those who 
i inquire what we have gained by the enthii- 
j siasin with which neblemeii and gentlemen 
; have followed cattle - breeding, it can be 
’ answered, that the ox, which used to be with 
I difticulty fattened at six yeara old, is now 
j)resentible in sui)erlative condition upon the 
Christmas board at three years old. The sheep 
which formerly fed in summer and starved in 
winter, until five years old, are now fit for the 
butcher in twenty months, with a better and 
more even fleece. And the pig which formerly 
I ran races until two years ha(f passed, is now 
fit for the knife after eating and sleeping 
comfortably and cleanly as a gentleman 
should, for nine months only. 

This change has been brought about partly 
by the improvement of our agriculture, a 
closer study of the habits of animals, and an 
increased supply of food placed within our 
reach by extended commerce, and a rational 
system of customs duties ; and partly by dis- 
coveries ill the art of breeding. Formerly 
our cattle and sheep were entirely dej)endeut 


on natural herbage for their food. In summer 
tliey grew fat, in winter they starved and 
grew thin ; having nothing to depend on 
but such hay as could be saved. The first 
great step, therefore, towards the improve- 
ment of cattle was the employment of the 
I turnip and other roots which could be stored 
i in winter. An experienced farmer calcu- 
jlates that with roots, oxen improve nearly 
! one fourth more than those fed on hay alone, 
j The use of turnips enabled sheep to be fed 
where nothing but gorse or rushes grew be- 
I fore. Neal, the mechanic, stepped in with 
I a chaff-cutter, prepareil hay and straw to 
; mix with roots, and, with a turnip cutter, 

I saved six months in getting sheep ready for 
: the kitchen. 

The use of a dry, palatable, nutritious food, 
called oil-cake, which could be carried into 
the field to sheep to help out a short crop, fol- 
I lowed ; and further studies proved the use of 
I peas, an<l beans, and foreign pulse in giving 
1 lambs bone and muscle. It was found, too, 
j by experinient, that warm feeding yards saved 
I food; that, in short, the beat way of getting 
I stock into prime condition was to feed 
: them well, to attehd to their health, and 
j never, from their earliest days, to allow them 
to get thin. 

But before these discoveries had been made, 

I thebreedsof English live-stock were in regular 
! course of improvement. No kind of food can 
I make an ill-bred, ill-shaped beast fat in time 
j to be profitable. Just as some men are more 
j inclined to get fat than others, so are some 
I animals; and, by selecting individuals of 
! })ro]>er shape with this tendency, certain breeds 
i have been stereotyped into a never-failing 
: type : that type in an ox and sheep is one 
: which presents the largest extent of prime meat 
and least amount of offal ; or, as a South 
Down breeder expressed it — “ a perfect sheep 
should be, us nearly as possible, all legs and 
loins of mutton.” 

j To make this improvement, required a cer- 
• tain talent, enthusiasm, and years of patience. 

1 Breeders of pure stock, like mechanical in- 
I ventors, do not, on an average, make money, 
j On the contrary, for the pleasure of the pur- 
, suit and tiie liopeof success, they expend large 
fortunes ; wliile a few win great prizes. But 
I the country gains enormously in result ; 
i for now, the same space of ground will feed 
j more than twice the quantity of beef and 
I mutton that it would fifty yeai’S ago. TJie 
1 animals not only come to maturity in half 
I the time; but, fed partly in yards or stalls, they 
spoil less ground with treading, and return to 
tiie soil highly concentrated and productive 
manure. 

The first man who made stock-breeding a 
fashionable pui'suit — aud that is a great thing 
in a country where fjushion rules too much — 
was Robert Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leices- 
tershire, the son and grandson of farmers ; 
but, if we mistake not, himself a barrister. 
With horned cattle he aimed at the cardinal 
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improvements wltich are now universally 
established and admitted in this country 
where the growth of meat — less than tlie 
dairy, as in Holland and Switzerland — is the 
principal object. He tried to produce a large 
cylindrical body, small head, small neck, small 
extremities, and small bone. He said that all 
was useless that was not beef ; and sought, 
by choosing and pairing the best specimens, 
to make the slionlders comp;iratively small, 
and the hind quartei's laige, which is exactly 
the reverse of animals allowed to breed freely, 
and to gallop at liberty over wide pastures. 
Even the cattle of Australia hr ed from pure 
specimens, after running wild for a few gene- j 
rations, begin to lose the fine sirloins of 
tlieir English ancestors, growing tough and ! 
stringy for the spit in pro])ortion as they 
become active. 

In sheep, Mr. Bakewcll declared that his 
object Avas mntton, not avooI; and, disregard- 
ing mere size wliich is a vulgar test of 
merit, he chose animals which liad that 
external form Avhieh is a sign of producing 
the most muscle and fat, and the least bone ; 
and, by careful selection and breeding, lie 
stamped a form on the Leicester shecj) wliich 
it retains to this day. 


in seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, we 
find ill the Gentleman’s Magazine, in an 
account of a Woburn slieepshearing, held on 
the twenty-first of J line, names since become 
classical in connection Avith pure breeds : 
Coke of Norfolk ; Quartley, from Devon- 
shire ; Parsons, from Somersetshire; Kllnian, 
from Sussex ; Avortliy successors, in the cattle- 
breeding art, of Bakewell, the brothers Col- 
lings,^Tom})kins, Lord Somerville, and several 
others. “ From one h mid red to a hun- 
dred and ninety sat doAvn to dinner 
for five days successively, Preminnis for 
cattle, sheep, and plougldng Avere distributed, 
and his Grace let above seventy South Down 
and new Leicester rams for one thousand 
pounds. The conversation avjis cntirLdy 
agricultural, and the question was disciis.«^cd 
Avhether the now Leicester or the South 
Down Avere the better breed of shoe]).” 

THE TURKS’ CELLAR. 


at two years, and sometimes even at fifteen 
months old. They have since sjiread far ; 
superseding the breeds of Berkshire, Hamp- 
ehirp, Wiltshire, crossing and altering the 
Shropsliire, extending into Dorsetshire, 
Surrey, Norfolk, Devonshire, Herefordshire. 


neighbourhood. The bakery had tosupiily not 
only the soldiers ; but bi^ad AA'as imide in it to 
be doled out to destitute civilians by tlie 
munici]>al authorities ; and, as the number of 
the destitute was great, tlie bakei’s there em- 
ployed had little rest. Once in the dead of the 
Wales, and even toward Westmoreland and | night while some of the apprentices Avere 
Cumberland, and have improA^ed all the j getting their dough ready for tlie early morn- 
breeds of bhickfaced heath sheep. | iug batch, they were alarmed by a hollow 

The crowning events in the history of beef ' ghostly sound as of spirits knocking in 
and mutton bring us back to agricultural j the earth. The blows were regular and 
shows ; which were established by James Duke quite distinct, and without cessation until 
of Bedford at Woburn, and by Mr. Coke, ' cockcrow. The next night these awful 
afterwards Earl of Leicester, at Holkham. At j sounds were again heard, and seemed to bc- 
these “sheepshearings” the great houses were come louder and more urgent as the day drew 
thrown ojien to agriculturists of all countries | near ; but, witli the first scent of morning air, 


and counties. Stock were displayed, im 
pleraents were tried, prizes were distri- 
buted, and gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
of all opinions and politics, threw themselves 
with enthusiasm into agricultural discus- 
sions, and enjoyed the excitement of hospi- 


they suddenly ceased. The apprentices gave 
information to the town authorities ; a mili- 
tary watch was set, and the cause of the 
strange noises in the earth was very soon dis- 
covered. The enemy was under ground ; the 
Turks, from their camp on the Leopoldaberg, 


1 ENTER the old toAvii of A^ienna from liCO- 
I polstadt by tlie Ferdinand Bi-idge ; and, 
i walking for a few minutes jiarallel Avitli the 
river, Come into a liollovv called the Tiefer 
! Grund ; passing next under a broad arch 
The South Downs* doubtless an indigenous ! Avliich itself su}>porla a street sj>anning the 
breed, feed on the bare jiasture of the j gulley, I find on the left luiiid a rising-ground 
southern coast, produce a fine quality of j wliich must be climbed in order to rt'.ach a 
meat, and a close short avooI. It Avas the j certain open space of a triangular form, 
turnip that rendered feeding the South I walled in by lofty liou-ses, called “ l>ie 
]) 0 Avn while young possible. The. great j Freiung,” the Dolivii’ance. In it there is an 
improvement began with John Ellman of ; old wine-house, the 'Lurks’ Cellar, and there 
Glynde, near Ijcwes, in the year seA'^enteen ■ belongs to this s})ot one of the legend.s of 
hundred and eighty. He jireserved the form ' Vienna. 

of the original breed, but corrected the too' In the autumn of the year sixteen hundred 
great height of the fore-quarters, widened and twcnty-se\^en, when the city was so 
the cheat, made the back broader, the ribs ' closely invested by tlic Turks, tliat the 
more curved, and the trunk more syminetricar }>eopIe were half famished, there stood in 
and compact. The ancestors of the present the ])Iace now called “ Froiung,” or tluu'e- 
race were rarely killed until the third or ! abouts, the military bakery for that portion 
fourth year. They are uoav sent to execution ' of the garrison which had its quai ters in the 


tality, competition, and a|>plause. For instance, 1 were carrying a mine under the city ; and, not 
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knowing the levels, had approached bo nearly ' 
to the surface that there was but a mere 
crust between them and the baliehouse 
floor. 

What was to be done 1 The danger was 
inuuinent — the remedy must be prompt and 
decisive. A narrow arm of the Hanube ran 
within a hundred yards of tlie place : pick 
and spade were vigorously plied, and in a 
short time a canal was cut between tlie river 
and the bakery. Little knew the Turks of 
the cold water that could then at any time lie 
tlirown upon tlieir undertaking. All was still. 
Tin; Viennese say that the liostile troops al- 
ready filled the mine, armed to the teeth, and 
awaiting only a concerted signal to tell them 
that a proposed midnight attack on tlie 
avails had diverted the attention of the citizens. 
Then they were to rush up out of the earth 
and surprise the tovvm. But the besieged, fore- 
warned and forearmed, suddenly Ihrew^ the 
flood-gates open and broke a way for the 
water through the new canal under the hake- 
lionsc floor ; down it went bubbling, hiaaiug, 
and gurgling into the dark cavern, where it 
swept the Mussulmans before it, and destroyed 
them to a man. 

This. was the origin of the Turks’ Cellar ; 
andallhuugh the title is jierhaps unjustly ap- 
piojirialed by the wineliouse I have inen- 
tioLied, yet tliere is no doubt that the tale is 
true, and that the house at any rate^ is near 
the spot from whi(,*h its name is taken. Grave 
ciLizeiis eveii believe Unit the underground 
passage still exists, walled aiul roofeil over 
with stone, and that it leails directly to the 
Turks’ cain]>, at the foot of the Leopoldsherg. 
They oven know the size of it, namely, tiiat 
it is of such dimensions as to admit the 
iuar«‘hing tlirongh it of six men abreast. Of 
this 1 know notliing ; but 1 know from the 
testimony of a venerable old lady — who is 
not the oldest in Vienna — that tlie baker’s 
apprentices were formerly allowed special ! 
]tiivil(‘geB in consiileratiuii of the service 
once ren<lered by some of their body to the 
state. 'Indeed, the procession of the bakers, 
on evei-y returning anniversary of the swamp- 
ing of the Turks, when they marched hor.se and 
loot from the Freiung, witii I lannei-s, emblems, 
and imisic, through the heart of the city to the 
gniss-grown camp outside the city walls, was 
one of the spectacles that made the deepest 
imju'ession on this chatty old lady in her 
childhood. ! 

The Turks’ Cellar is still famous. It is ‘ 
noted now, not for its bread or its canal- ! 
water, but for its white-wine, its baked veal, 
and its savoury chickens, llescend bito its j 
depths (for it is truly a cellar and nothing 
else) late in the evening, wlien citizens have 
time and money at their disjiosal, and you 
And it full of jolly company. As well as the 
tobacco-smoke will permit you to see what the 
place resembles, you would say that it is like 
nothing so much as the alter cabin of a 
Gravesend steamer on a summer Sunday 


afternoon. There is just such a row of tables 
on each side ; just such a low roof ; just such a 
thick palpable air, uncertain light, and noisy, 
steamy crowd of occupants. The place is 
intolerable in itself, but fall-to iiiion ti) • 
steaming block of baked veal which is set 
before you ; clear your tliroat of the tobacco- 
smoke by rniglity draughts of the pale yellow 
wine which is its proper accompaniment ; 
finally, fill a deep-bowled meerscliaum with 
Three Kings tobacco, creating for yourself 
yotir own [irivate and exclusive atmosphere, 
and you begin to feel the situation. The 
temperature of mine host’s cellar aids ima- 
gination greatly in recalling the idea of 
the old bakehouse, and there comes over 
you, after a while, a sense of stifling that 
mixe.s with the nightmare usually constituting 
in this pilace an after-snjiper nap. In the 
waking lethargy that succeeds, you feel as 
if jostled in dark vaults by a mob of 
frantic I’lirks, labouring heavily to get breath, 
and sucking in foul water for air. 

I’o.sHibly wlicn fully aw, ‘ikened you begin to 
consider that the Turks’ Cellar is not the most 
healthful place of recreation to be in ; and, 
cleaving the dense 'iSrnoke, you aHcend into 
siiidight. Perhaps you stroll to some place 
wlnue tlie air is better, but wliieli may 
still have a story (piite as exciting as 
th(' catastrophe of the iiu]>erial bakehouse : 
perliaj)s to Bei tholdsdoif ; a pretty little 
market town witli a tall-steepled church, and 
a. half ruined battlement, situated on the hill 
sloj)e about six miles to the south of Vienna. 
It forms a jiretty summer day’s ramble. Its 
clironiclor is the worthy M ark t rich ter, or 
'J’own-jnstice, Jacob Trinksgeid ; and his 
unvarnished story, freely translated, runs 
thus : — 

“ Wlien the Turkish army, tw’o hundred 
thonsaml strong without tlieir allies, raised 
the siege of Ilaab, the retreating host of rebels 
and Tartare were sent to overrun the whole 
of Austria below the Eiins on this side of the 
Lanube, and to waste it with fire and sworfL 
Thi.s was done. On the ninth of July, de- 
tached troo]>s of Sjiahis and Tartars appeared 
before the walls of Bertholdsdorf, but were 
beaten back by our armed citizens. These 
attacks were repeated on the tenth and twelfth, 
and also rejndsed ; but as at this time the 
enemy met with a determined resistance from 
the city of Vienna, which they had invested, 
they gathered in increased force about our 
devoted town, and on the fifteenth of July 
attacked us with such fury on every side, that, 
seeing it was no longer possible to hold out 
against them, partly from tlieir great num- 
bers, and partly from our failing of powder ; 
and moreover, seeing that they had already 
set fire to the town in several jJaces, we were 
compelled to seek shelter with our goods and 
chattels in the church and fortress, neitlier of 
which were as yet touched by the flames. 

‘‘ On the sixteenth, the town itself being then 
in ashes, there came a soldier dressed in the 
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Turkish costume, save that he wore the 
leather jerkin of a German horseman, into 
the high-street, and waving a white cloth, he 
called out in the Hungarian language, to those 
of us who were in the fortress, that if we j 
would ask for grace, both we and ours should 
be protected, and a safe conduct (salva quartia) 
given to us that should be our future defence. 
Thereupon we held honest council together, 
citizens and neighbours then present, and in 
the meantime gave reply, translated also into 
Hungarian, that if we should agree thereto, 
we would set up a white flag upon the tower 
as a sign of our submission. Early on the 
morning of the nineteenth of J uly, there came a 
Pacha from the camp at Vienna, at the head of a 
great army, and with him the same Turk who 
had on the previous day made the proposal to 
us. And the Pacha sat himself down upon a 
red carpet spread on the bare ground, close by 
theliouseof Herr Streiiinger, till we should 
agree to his terms. It was five o’clock in 
tiie morning before we could make up our 
minds. 

Then, when we were all willing to sur- 
render, our enemies demanded, in the first 
j [)laGe, that two of our- men sliould march 
out of the fortress as hostages, and that 
two Turks should take their. i>laces with us ; 
and that a maiden, with loose streaming 
hair, and a wreath upon her forehead, should 
bring forth the key of the town, seeing 
that this place had never till then been 
taken by an enemy. Further, they demanded 
six thousand florins ransom trom us, whicii, 
however’, we bated to four thousand, liaiiding 
to them two thousaml florins at once, upon 
three dishes, with the request that the 
remainder should be allowed to stand over 
till the forthcoming day of John the Baptist. 

I As soon as this money Iiad been paid over to 
i them, the Pjicba called such of our faithful 
t garrison as were in the church to come out 
j and arrange themselves in the square, that lie 
! might see l)ow iiiany safe-conducts were re- 
! qiiired ; but, as each armed man came to the 
I door, Ills musket was torn out of his hand, 

I and such as resisted were dragged by the hair 
of the head into the square by the Turk.s, 
and told that they would need no weapons, 
seeing that to those who souglit for mercy, 
the passes would be sufficient protection. 
And tlius were our arms carried away 
from us. 

‘‘ As soon as the whole garrison, thus 
utterly defenceless, wei’e collected in the 
public square, there sprung fifty Turks from 
their horses, and with great rudeness began 
searching every one of them for money or 
other valuables ; and tlie citizens began 
already to see that they were betrayed into a 
surrender, and some of them tried to make 
their escape — among others, ilerr Streninger, 
the town-justice ; but he was struck down 
immediately, and he was the first man mur- 
dered. Upon this, the Pacha stood up, and 
'began to call out with a loud, clear voice to 


I his troops, and as they heard his words, they 
fell upon the unarmed men in the market- 
place, and hewed them down with their 
scimetars without pity or remorse — eparing 
none in their eagerness for the butchery, and 
which, in spite of their haste, was not ended 
till between one and two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Of all our citizens, only two escaped 
the slaughter, and they contrived to hide 
themselves in the tower, but those who fled 
out of the town were captured by the Tar- 
tars, and instantly dispatched. Then, having 
committed this cruel barbarism, they seized 
the women and children who had been left 
for safety in the church, and carried them 
away into slavery, taking care to burn and 
utterly destroy the lortress ere they departed. 
And when Vienna was relieved, and the good 
people there came among the ruins of Ber- 
tholdsdorf, they gathered together the head- 
less and mangled remains of our murdered 
citizens to the number of tliree thousand 
five hundred, and buried them all in one 
grave.” 

In “ eternal remembrance ” of this cata- 
strophe, the worthy town-justice, Trinksgeld, 
in seventeen humlred ordered a painting to be 
executed, representing the fearful scene de- 
scribed. It occupies the whole of one side of 
the Town-hall, and in its quaint niimiteness 
of detail, and defiance of perspective — de- 
picting, not merely the slaughter of the 
betrayed Bertholdsdorlbr.s, but the conceal- 
ment of the two who w(Te fortunate enough to 
es(^ape, and wlio are iielplessly ajiparent 
behind some loose timber — would be ludi- 
crous, were it not for tlie sacred gravity of the 
subject. 

As it is, we ouit the romantic little town 
with a sigh, and turning our faces towards 
Vienna, wonder what the Young Turks of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four may po-ssibly 
think of the Old Turks of one hundred and 
thirty years ago. 
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LEGAL AND EQUITABLE JOKES. 

I AM wliat SyOney Smith called that 
favourite animal of Whig governments, a bar- 
rister of seven years staiuJing. If! were to say 
of seventeen years staqding, I slnmld not go 
beyond llie mark ; if I were even to say of 
Heven*and-tweut3% I might not go beyoiul the 
mark. But, 1 am not bound to commit 
myself, and therefore on tliis point I say no 
more. 

Of course I, as a barrister of the rightful 
amount of standing, mourn over the decline 
of the [profession, ilow have I seen it wither 
ami ileeay ! Within my time, Jolin Doe and 
Richard Roe themselves, have fallen victim.s 
to the prQudice and ignorance of mere lay- 
men. Ill my time, the cheerful evening 
sittings at the Old Bailey in the city of 
London have been diseontinued ; those merry 
meetings, alter dinners where I do not 
hesitate to say 1 have seen more wine drunk 
in two or three hours, and have heard better 
things said, than at any other convivial 
assemblies of which it has been my good 
fortune to make one. Lord bless me ! When 
I think of the jolly Ordinary mixing his 
famous salads, the Judges discussing vintages 
with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the 
leading humorists of the Old Bailey bar 
delighting the Aldermen and visitors, and 
the whole party going socially back again 
into court, to try a fellow creature, perh.ips 
for his or her life, in the genial glow pro- 
duced by such an entertainment — I s.ay ' 
when I think of these departed glories, and 
the commonplace stupidity into which we 
have fallen, 1 do not, and I cannot, wonder 
that England is going to ruin. 

As my name is not appended to this 
paper, and therefore I can hardly be sus- 
pected by the public of egotism, I will 
remark that I have always had a pretty turn 
for humour. I have a keen enjoyment of a 
joke. Like those excellent witnesses, the 
officers of the forty-sixth regiment (better 
witnesses I never saw, even in a horse- 
dealer’s case, — yet the public, in these 
degenerate days, has no sympathy with 
them), I don’t at all object to its being 
practical. I like a joke to be legal or 
equitable, because my tastes are in that 
direction j but I like it none the worse for 


being practical. And indeed the best legal 
and equitable jokes remaining, are all of a 
practical nature. 

I use the word remaining, inasmuch as 
the levelliug spirit of the times has destroyed 
some of tlie nncst practical jokes connected 
with the profession. I look upon the exami- 
nation of the parties in a cause, for instance, 
as a death-blow given to humour. Nothing 
can he more humorous than to make a solemn 
pretence of inquiring into the truth, and 
exclude the two pe()[)le who in nine crises 
out of ten know nn^t about it. Yet this is 
now a custom of the jiast, and so are a hun- 
dred other whimsical drolleries in which the 
fatliers and grandfathers of the bar delighted. 

But, 1 am going on to pre.sent within a short 
compass a little collection of existing practical 
jukes— mere sam))les of many others happily 
still left us in law and equity for our innocent 
amusement. As I never (though T set up 
for a humorist) tell another man’s story as 
my own, I will name my authority before I 
conclude. 

The great expense of the simplest suit in 
equity, and the droll laws which force all 
Et)glish subjects into a court of equity for 
their sole redress, in an immense number of 
cjises, lead, at this present day, to a very 
entertaining chiss of practical joke. I mean 
that ludicrous class in which the joke con- 
sists of a man’s taking and keeping posses- 
sion of money or other property to which he 
even pretends to have no sliadow of right, 
but which he seizes because he know's that 
the whole will be swallowed up in costs if 
the rightful owner should seek to assert hia 
claim. I will relate a few stories of this 
k’md. 

JOKE OF A WITTY TRUSTEE. 

A wag, being left trustee under a will by 
wliich the testator left a small freehold 
property to be sold for charitable purposes, 
sold it, and discovered the trust to be illegal. 
As tlie fund w'as too small in amount to bear 
a suit in equity (being not above sixty 
pounds), he laughed very heartily at the 
next of kin, pocketed it himself, spent it, and 
died. 

JOKE OF A MEDICAL CHOICE SPIRIT. 

A country surgeon got a maundering old 
lady to apjjoiut him sole executor of her will, 
by which she left the bulk of her small 
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property to het* brother and sister. Wlvat 
does this pleasant surgeon, on the death of the 
maundering old lady, but prove the will, get 
in the prox)erty, make out a bill for -jiro- 
fessionai attendance to the tune of two or 
three hundred pounds, which absorbs it all ; 
cry to the brother and sister, “ Boh ! 
Chancery ! Catch me if you can J ” and live 
happ}'^ ever afterwards. 

JOKE J^GATNST SOME TTNLUCKY CREDITORS. 

Certain creditors being left altogether 
without mention in the will of their deceased 
debtor, brought a suit in equity for a decree 
to sell liis ]n'operty. The decree was obtained. 
But, the ])ropeity realising seven hundred 
pounds, and the suit costing seven hundred 
and fifty, tliese creditors broiiglit their pigs to 
a fine market, and made much amusement 
for the Chancer}^ Bar. 

JOKES UrON INFANTS. 

An application to the Court of Chancery, in 
a friendly suit where nobody contested any- 
thing, to authorise trustees to advance a 
thousand pounds out of an estate, to educate 
some infants, cost a huudr(*d and tliree 
pounds, fourteen, and sixpence ; a similar ; 
application for the same authority, to thc ' 
same trustees, under the same will, in belialf | 
of some other infants, costs the same ; twenty j 
similar applications, under the same will, lor | 
similar power to the same trustees, in behalt 
of twent y other infants, or sets of infants, as 
their wants arise, will cost, each the same. 

A ])oor national schoolmaster iu.sured his 
life for two hundred pounds, and made a 
will, giving discretionary power to his 
executors to apply the money for the benefit 
of liis two ehihlren wdiile under age, an<l then 
to divide it Ijetween them. One of the 
executors doubted whether under tills will, 
after payment of debts and duty, be could 
appropriate tlie principiil (that word not 
being u.sed in the instrument) to buying the I 
two small children into an orphan a.sylum. 
The sanction of the Court of Chancery would 
cost at least half the fund ; so nothing can be 
done, and the two small children aie to be 
educated ami brought up, on four pounds ten 
a year between them. 

JOKE AGAINST MRS. HARRIS. 

Mrs. Harris is left the dividends on three 
thousand pounds stock, for her life ; the 
capital on her decease to bo divided among 
legatees. Mr. Spodger is trustee under the 
will which so jjrovidc^ for Mrs. Harri.s. Mr. 
Spodger one day dies intestate. To Mr. 
Spodger’s effects Mr. B. Spodger and Miss 
Spodger, his brother, and sister, admini.ster. 
Miss Spodger takes it into her head that 
nothing shall ever induce her to have any- 
thing to do with Mrs. Harris’s trust-stock. 
Mrs. Harris, consequently unable to receive 
her dividends, petitions Court of Equity. 
Court of Equity delivers judgment that it 
can only order payment of dividends actually 
dm when Mrs, Harru petitiom ; that, as 


fresh dividends keep on coming due, Mrs. 
Harris must keep on freshly petitioning ; and 
that, Mrs. Harris must, according to her 
Catechism, “walk in the same all the days of 
her life.” So Mrs. Harri.s walks, at tlio 
present time ; paying for every such applica- 
tion eighteen pounds, two, and eightpence ; or 
thirty per cent on her unfortunate income. 

I am of opinion that it would be liard to 
invent better practical jokes than these, over 
which I liave laughed until rnysidc.s were sore. 
They are neatly and pointedly relat ed by Mr. 
Graham Wtlemoke, queen’s counsel and a 
county court judge, in his evideuee, given in 
May of the present year, luToro a comniitteo 
ot tlie House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the state and practii'c of the 
county courts. But, I am pained to add, 
nevertheless, that my learned friend AVhll- 
more has n©t tlr-j slightest sense of humour, 
and is perfectly destitute of any true percep- 
tion of a joke. 

For, xvhat does he recommend in this .same 
evidence of hi.s ? Wdiy, s.'iys he, these ea-ses 
involve “an absolute denial of justice and, 
if you would give tlie county court jiidg<?s a 
limited jurisdiidion in Equity, these things 
couhi not possibly occur ; for, then, such 
cases as the Witty Trustee's, and tlie Medical 
CJlioiee Spirit’s, would be deiennined on tle i 
merits, lor a tew jiminds : while such ajijili- 
cations as tliose in behalf of the Intaiits 
would V>e disposed of for a few sliilling.s. But, 
what, I ask my learned friend, won id beiaaue 
of the cream ot tlie jokes ? A?'e we to hav^e 
no jokes 'I AVould he make law and equity a 
<luil, dreary transaction of jiiain right and 
wrong ? I shall hear, next, of ]>roposal.s to 
take our wigs ofi’, and make us like eornmoii 
men. A few jiouuds too ! Ami a few sliillin^^s ! 
Has my learned friend no idea that hundreds 
of pounds are far more re.sjiectable — not to 
.say profitable — than a few pounds and a few 
shillings? He may buy sundry j);nr.s of l)<>f>t.s 
for a few pounds, or divers pairs of stockings 
for a few RhiHing.s. Is not Equity more jirc- 
cious than boots ? Or Law than stockings ? 

I am further of opinion that my h aniod 
frieml Willmore falls into all his nunierous 
mistakes before tins committee, by reason of 
this one curious incapacity in his con.stitution 
to enjoy a joke. For instance, he relates the 
following excellent morsel : 

JEST CONCERNING A SEA-CARTATN. 

A sea-captain ejected from Ins ship a noisy 
drunken man, who misconducted himself ; and 
at the same time turned out certain pot-com- 
panions of the drunken man, who were as 
troublesome as he. Bibo (so to call the 
drunken man) bringeth an action against the 
captain for assault and battery ; to which 
the cajitain pleodeth in justification that h© 
removed the plaintiff “ and certain persons 
unknown,” from bis ship, for that they did 
misbehave themselves. “ Aye,” quoth the 
learned counsel for Bibo, at the trial, “ but 
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tliero bo seventoen objecLions to that plea, 
whereof the luain one is that it appeareth 
that the certain persons are hm m and not 
^mhlown, as by thee set forth.” Marry,” 
Cl ictli the court, “ but that is fatal, (Jentle- 
ineri of the Jury ! ” Verdict accordingly, with 
lea v'c unto the sea-captain to move the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in solemn argument. This 
being done with great delay and expense, the 
sea* eaj)tain (all the facts l>eing perfectly plain 
from the first) at length got judgment in Ins 
favair. But, no man to this hour hath been 
able (o make him comjirehend how he got it, 
or why ; or wherefore the suit was not 
decided on the merits when first tried. Which 
tliis wooden-headed seaman, staring straight 
before him with all liis might, unceasingly 
maintains that it ought to have been. 

Now, this .surely is, in all respects, an ad- 
mirable story, representing the denait\’, 
ol)stinacy, and confusion of the sea-captain 
in a richly absunl light. Does my learned 
friend Willmorc relisli it] Not in the least. 
11 is dull remark mton it is: That in tlm 
eounty court the ca.se would have been adju- 
dicated on its merits, for le.ss than a liiin- 
dredth ])art of the costs incurred : and 
that he wouhl so alter the law of the ];ind as 
to deprive a plaintitf suing in a superior 
court in .sueii, an action (wdiicli we call an 
action of tort) and recovering les.s than 
twenty i>ounds, of all claim to <’ost.H, unle.ss the 
judge sh(*uld certify it to be a tit case to ho 
tried in tliat aujicrior court, rather than to 
have he»>n taken to the county court at a 
small expense, and at once decidcil. 

I’lveisely the same obtuseno-ss pervades 
the very next .suggestion of my learned i 
friend. It has always appeared to me a good ' 
Joke that c<miily courts Jiaving a jurisdiction j 
ill ca,ses of contract n]) tC) titty pounds, sliould | 
not also have a jurisdiction in cases of tort i 
up to tin) same amount. As usual, my learned j 
friend Willmore cannot perceive the joke.' 
He says, in his eommonphice way, “ 1 think 
it is tile general desire that the jurisdiction- 
should be given ; ” ninl puts as au illustration ! 
— “ Suppose a gentleman’s carriage is run 
against. The damages may be fifty pgiinds. ! 
la the case of a costermonger’s donkey-cart, j 
they may be fifty pence; the facts being | 
identically the .same.” Now, tliis, I am of j 
opinion, is prosaic in the hist degree. 

Passing over my learned friend’s inclinings ] 
towaials giving the county courts jurisdiction 
in mattei*s of bankruptcy; and also in criminal 
cas(‘S now dis|)osed of, not much to anybody’s 
satisfaction he seems to consider at Quarter 
Sessions — where, by the by, I have known 
admir able practical jokes played off from the j 
Bench ; and towards making a Court of 
Appeal of a selection from county coui't 
judges; 1 will come to his cix) wiling suggestion. 
He is not happier in this than in his other 
points, for it strikes at the heart ot the 
excellent joke of putting the public in this^ 


dilemma, If you will have law cheap, you 
shall have an inferior article.” 

Without the least tendemess for this jest— 
which is unctuous, surprising, inconsequen- 
tial, practical, overflowing with all the cha- 
racteristics of a wild and rollicking humour — 
my learned friend knocks the soul out of it 
with a commonplace sledge-hammer. 1 hold, 
says he, that you should have, for county court 
judges wlio deal with an immense variety of 
intricate and important questions, the very 
best men. ‘M think there is great mis- 
chief in tlie assumption that wiien a man is 
made a county court judge, he never can be 
anything else. I think if the reverse were 
assumed — if the appointment as county court 
juilgo were not considered a bar to a 
man’s professional advancement, you would 
liave better men candidates for the ofTice. 
V^ou wouhl have the whole body of talent in 
the })rofcasion willing to go tlirougli the pre- 
vious state of probation, as it would then be, 
of a county court judgeship. You must 
not expect a permanent succession of able, 
conscientious men, competently trained and 
educated for .such an appointment, if it is 
to he a final one al; the present pay. The 
eounty court judge, especially in the pro- 
vinces, is placed in a painful and false posi- 
tion. He is made a magistrate, and must 
associate with his brother justices. If he 
lives at all jis they do, he perhap.s spends more 
than he can afiord ; he certainly can lay up 
nothing for Ills family. If ho does not, he 
probably meet xvith slights and dispa- 
ragement, to which, T think, he ouglit not to 
be subjected, and which impair his efficiency.” 
He believes also that if the Court of Appeal 
were established, and the other county court 
judges wore, as vacaucie.? occurred, to be 
appointed members of it, according to cir- 
cumstances, “the puVjlic would derive another 
advantage in not being obliged to take, as a 
juilge of the superior courts, a purely untried 
man. They would have a man exercised both 
in Nisi Prius and in banc work, and exercised 
in the face of the public and the profession, 
instead of having a man taken because he 
has a certain standing as au advocate, or 
because he has certain political recommenda- 
tions. I think it would be a much more cer- 
tain mode of testing the merits of a man 
previous to his appointment as a judge in the 
superior courts.” 

So, for the good old joke of fobbing the public 
off, wiien it is pcrvei'se in its demauds, with 
half asecond-rate loaf, instead of enough of the 
best bread ; for the joke of putting an educated 
and trained gentleman, in a public station and 
discharging most important social functions, 
at a social disadvantage among a cla8,snot the 
least stiff-necked and purse-proud of all classes 
known between the British Channel and 
Abyssinia ; for the joke, in short, of systema- 
tically overpaying the national Shows and 
underpaying the national Substances; my 
learned friend Willmore has not tlie slightest 
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tenderness ! I am of opinion that he does not 
see it at all. He winds up his evidence with 
the following extraordinarily flat remark : 

“I think that the public attention ought to 
be very pointedly directed to the fact, that 
tvhile in the rich man’s superior courts the 
suitors })ay nothing towards the salaries of 
judges, officers, &c., yet in the poor man’s 
county courts the suitors are taxed to pay 
for all these, and something extra, by which 
the state is mean enough to make a small 
profit. I cannot understand how any one, 
except, perhaps, a very timid Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, could justify or even tolerate 
an injustice so gross, palpable, and cruel.” 

On the wlmle, therefore, it appears to me, 
and I am of opinion : That, if many such men 
as my lejirnecl friend Willmore were to secure 
a hearing, the vast and highly-entertaining 
collection of our legal and e(iiiitable jokes 
would be sjieedily brought to a close forever. 
That, the object of such dull persons clearly 
is, to make Law and Equity intelligible and 
useful, and to cause them both to do justice 
and to be respected. Finally, thnt to clear 
out lumber, sweep away dust, bring down 
cobwebs, and destroy a vast amount of ex- 
pensive })ractical joking, is no joke, but quite 
the reverse, and never will be considered 
humorous in any court in Westminster Hall. 


THE BETROTHED CHILDREN. 

It is not uncommon in Egypt, both among 
Cliristians and Mohammedans, when children 
of opposite sexes are born to friends near 
about the same time, for tlie parents to be- 
troth them, either by a verbal promise or 
by binding ceremonies. From that time 
forth they are looked upon by all the world 
as belonging to one%nother, almost as part 
of the same being ; Snd the ffimale marriage- 
brokers, the professional match-makers of 
the East, never feel any interest in the beauty 
of the girl or the accompiishmeuts of the 
boy. The maiden, however, is esteemed 
to be especially fortunate. The probabilities 
of the future are in lier favour. At any 
rate, she is protected from the chance of being 
sold to some man five or six times her age. 
She lias a reasonable expectation that what 
happiness can be secured by parity of years 
and conformity of education it is in her 
power to enjoy. There are plenty of chances 
of misery left. 

Ideas of this kind formed the staple of the 
conversation of Zacharias and Mathias, two 
Levantine merchants established in Cairo, 
when they resolved, as they smoked a friendly 
pipe together, that Yazir, who had been born 
about a year previously, and Lulu, who was 
then only a month old, should in process 
of time be united. The proposal came 
from Zacharias, the father of the boy. 
He was a widower, and could therefore 
venture to form an energetic resolution, | 
and carry it into effect, without crossing i 


his threshold in the interval. Malluas 
was not so free ; but his companion’s elo- 
quence persuaded him into giving a sacred 
promise in the name of Lulu, the Pearl. It 
is true tliat in his own mind he said, “ If my 
wife has any reason to urge against this, and 
abuses me, I can retract and lay the sin of 
falsehood at her door.” 

He returned homo in a timid mood. 
Tlie gate of his courtyard was shut, and it 
was only by battering it with a stone, ami 
making a great noise, that he succeeded in 
obtaining admission. He found his wife sit- 
ting in the courtyard in company with an ill- 
looking woman. A black girl, squatting near, 
held Lulu on her knees, and sometimes })nt 
her lips to its cheek. The heart of Mathias 
swelled with deliglit ; and, lifting uj:> his great 
moustaches with both hands, he stooped to 
kiss it. 

“ Verily, O my lord,” said his wife, looking 
pleased, “ thou hast reason to be proml of 
thy ofispring.” 

“She is indeed beauteous as a pearl, and 
will resemble thee.” 

“That is not it,” quoth the mother, wdio 
was occupied wdth other thouglits. “Tliere 
are many beautiful children ; but few are 
destined, like ours, to be won in marriage by 
a yirince — a ruler of many lands and of much 
people.” 

Mathias glanced from his vvife to the ill- 
looking woman, and from the ill-looking 
woman to bis child, and back again to his 
wife ; and, being of confined intellect, re- 
mained puzzled. 

“Thou must learn,” quoth the mother, 
“ that this woman is one wiio knows things, 
who can dive into the mysteries of the past 
and of the futur'e, who can see what is in- 
visible, and sound what is fathomless.” 

The mercliaiit made a sort of curtesy of 
resfiect towards the learned lady ; but an 
ironical sujipleiiess about his knees dis- 
pleased her. 

“ Yes, unbeliever,” she exclaimed, “ all 
these things and much more am I able to 
accomplish ; and 1 liave foreseen that the 
child Lulu will, within fifteen summers, be- 
come the wife of a powerful sultan.” 

“Then what shall I say to my friend Zaeha- 
rias, to whose son Yazir I have this day 
betrothed her 1 ” 

The ambitious mother became pale with 
rage ; and, not having the jiriuleiice of her 
western sisters, did not content her.self with 
uttering sharp words, that pierce so deej) and 
sting so sharply, but took off her slipper, and 
threw it in Mathias’s face. Then she began 
using all the descriptive epithets that were 
disparaging witli which her memory was 
stored ; so that the young slave girl, who had 
only just come from the uncivilised parts oi 
Africa, opened her mouth so wide tljat she 
might almost have swallowed the object 
of dispute. Perhaps because she thought 
she would do it, the mother seized Lulu, 
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and, running to a well in the corner of 
the courtyard, held lier babe over it, and 
declared that if Mathias dul not promise 
instantly to go, quarrel with liis friend, and 

break olf the arrangement her gestures 

expressed the consequence. The worthy man 
promised anything. 

He was quite right, say tliose who tell this 
story, to get the child out of the angry 
mother’s hands at any cost ; for, although at 
first there was only a threat, tliere is no know- 
ing Jiow far slie might have been provoked by 
contradiction. A tolerable number of “I 
will’s” and ^‘Yoii shaut’s ” rapidly inter- 
changed (lor they are expressions as cur- 
rent in Arabic as in English), may irri- 
tate a passionate woman to iiiunler. But 
when Zara had taken the child out of 
reach, u])-stairs, and was stilling its cries 
l>y jnitting lier great black thumb in its 
mouth, why did not Mathiiis seize a stout 
palm bmiich, and administer a little whole- 
some correction ? That is what the nar- 
rators want to know ; because, if he liad, 
a great deal of mislbrtune might liave been 
averted. 

As it was, Mathias went another way to 
work, lie a])proached his wife, and fondled 
her, and repeated his ^u’oinise, and took 
a great many uimeeeasary oaths, in hear- 
ing of the ill-looking woman, and went 
out again to find Zacharias, at hrst with tlie 
resolution ol explaining tlie whole matter to 
liim, and begging Ida indulgence. Howev^er, 
ho could not make up his mind to admit his 
weakness in so straightforward a manner. 
Weak people never can do such a thing ; 
otlierwise, iiuleed, they would be strong. 

Zacharias,” said he, entering Ids friend’s 
warehouse, ‘‘ I come to repeat my promise 
and liear you re])eat yours ; but 1 have re- 
membered a foolish ])ro})hecy that 1 once 
heard, namely, that if ever I lietrothed a 
child before the age of ten years it would 
surely die. Tins is nonsense ; but were my 
wife to learn what has hapjieiied she would 
be unhap[)y. Let us agree, therefore, to keep 
it to ourselves ; or, if thou hast mentioned 
it to anybody already, thou must deny it. I 
ask tldsfor the sake of our friendship.” 

Zacharias looked very hard at his friend ; 
and, seeing him blusli, suspected that he was 
not telling the truth. However, not having 
attached much importance to the betrothal, 
and being occupied with matters of business, 
he easily agreed to what was required of him. 
Mathias went away delighted, saying to him- 
self, “ la ten years who knows what may 
liappen ? Perhaps my wife may be in Para- 
dise.” 

Time passed away, and every year the 
Pearl became more beautiful ; so that when 
she liad reached the age of nine, already the 
marriage-brokers, from whom the betrothal 
had been kept a secret, l)egan to come to the 
house and compliment the mother, and sug' 
gest that foresight was a great virtue, and 


that it would lie well to look round for a 
good match. They had seen the child at the 
bath, and liad turned the heads of live old gen- 
tlemen, three wealtliy merchants, and a good 
many youths, with descriptions of her charms. 
Jn three years more, they said, she would be 
worthy to be the bride of a prince. 

When they repeated these compliments to 
the mother, that ambitious woman smiled 
proudly. They were not accustomed to this, 
and redoubled their efforts to open nego- 
tiations. One of them especially came almost 
every day on behalf of Sidi Yusuf, who was 
said to be the richest, and was certainly the 
oMest, merchant in all Egypt. But all was in 
vain. Tiie wife of Mathias waited j)atiently 
fur tlie appearance of a prince. 

Meanwhile, Ytizir also grew, and became 
the pride of Ids parent. Before he was ten 
years of age he could read like an Kffendi, 
and was capalde in accounts. One day in 
tlie bazaar, during tlie absence of bis fatlier, 
he concluded a bargain for a bale of goods as 
if he liat] been a merchant all his life. The 
excellent Zacharias was never weary of 
boasting of Yazir’s cleverness ami beauty, 
lie still remained desirous of uniting him to 
the daugliter of his friend ; and, when he 
heard miicli talk of Lula’s perfectious among 
his fellow merchants, some of whom openly, 
and others secretly, had determined to ask 
her in marriage, lie smiled to think how 
certain tlieir disappointment was. Occasion- 
ally he reminded Mathias on the subject, to 
that wortliy man’s extreme annoyance ; for 
there was- no sign that the mother of the 
Pearl liad for tlie pi-esent any longing to be 
admitteil into Paradise, and no hope that the 
coming prince would be forgotten. 

When the ten years w'ere fuldlled Zacharias, 
taking his son by the hand, went to Mathias 
ami said before witnesses, ‘‘ There is no longer 
need of concealment. It is fitting that the 
ceremony of betrothal between my boy and 
thy daughter should now publicly take 
place.” 

The bystanders opened their eyes till they 
became as round as the e^'es of owls ; and ex- 
claimed “Yell!” in token of astonishment. 
Mathias stammered, and turned red and 
jiale, and twitched his cloak with his hands. 
Tlierc was no escaping. So, making up his 
mind to be courageous, he frankly confessed 
that his wife would not betroth Lulu to any 
one, because she destined her to be the bride 
of a prince. When he had told all, the 
auditors laughed heartily from various 
cause.s. Some of them had been paying 
a marriage broker for years, to plead their 
cause with the mother of Lulu, and they 
laughed to hide their vexation. Others were 
delighted to observe the angry face ot Zacha- 
rias, and the deprecating fiosture of Matluiis : 
and all were amused at the idea of a Christian 
pidnce coming from some unknown kingdom 
111 search of this Pearl. The fact is, as they 
knew, that there is no princely family exists 
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ing whose theological tenets do not dis- 
tinctly differ from those of their people ; 
so that, tvs they could not conceive the possi- 
bility of Lulu tahing a husband from an- 
other race, the whole affair appeared to them 
infinitely comic. These Levantines inter- 
marry until it is a wonder they retain any 
respectable qualities, mental or physical. 

A good sturdy quarrel, perhaps a little 
beard-pulling, seemed likely to take place ; 
but suddenly Yazir, who, though only eleven 
years of age, fancied he had some right to an 
opinion in this matter, stepped boldly for- 
ward and said, ‘‘ O my father, what is there 
in this Lulu that we should be unbaj>py on 
her account ? Let her wait until her prince 
conies to ask for her. Perhaps the sun may 
one day rise and shine upon her in beggar’s 
rags. Then she will fall at my feet, and ask 
me to have pity on her.” 

‘‘And then — what then?” said an old 
man with a long white beard, w^lio had 
watched the scene with interest. 

“I will say, ‘ Sister, thy misfortune is not 
thy fiiult.’ 1 will clothe her, and feed her ; 
and perhaps God may rewaixl me.” 

Few noticed these chfidish words, except 
as an evidence of amiability ; but tliey served 
to prevent any further dispute betw'een ' 
Mathias and Zacharias. Tiie old man with 
the white beard patted the boy on tbe bead, 
and muttered a prediction of good fortune. 
In the East the words of the aged are be- 
lieved to be projdietic. The verge of the 
grave is there regarded as the verge of all 
'Viture time — tlie }>oint at which the mists of 
life begin to thin away, and let in the beams 
of eternity. All the lyystanders, there- 
fore, were satisfied that whether YVizir ulti- 
mately po?sesse(l the Pearl or not, he w^as i 
destined to happiness. | 

As the prediction was founded on an evi- j 
dence of goodness, perhaps this confidence of | 
theirs was not altogether ill-founded. It is' 
a common thing to say that the strokes of ill- 
fortune fall with iin})artiality upon the evil 
and the virtuous. But this is not quite true ; 
for inauy mishaj)s are the consequence of our 
own bad passions, which have their origin 
within and not without. The (Orientals 
firmly believe tliat all disasters that have 
merely external causes are compensated even 
in this life. 

The two merchants did not trouble them- 
selves much about what the old man in the 
white beard said. They were both angry, 
altliough the child’s words put a stop to 
further conflict. Zacharias went away re- 
solvexl to look out for a bride for his son, 
if possible, fifty times more beautiful than 
Lulu ; and JVfathias returned home to quarrel 
with liis wife, and then to bumble himself 
before her. Age had rendered her more 
fierce than ever, and more confirmed in her 
superstitious belief, 

lietribution, however, «oon came. Not 
many days afterwards, news was brought 


to Mathias, that a caravan which he had 
dispatched to Syria laden with precious 
merchandise, had been attacked by the Be- 
dowius, and robbed. This was a heavw blow, 
for he had not only embarked all his dispos- 
able capital in the venture, but had borrowed 
money to speculate on a grand scale. It is 
true that he expected on© or two more 
caravans to return about this time ; their 
arrival would have enabled him to meet all 
the demands that would be made upon him. 
But no news of them came ; and Mathias 
began to fciar that Providence had deter- 
mined to punish him by utter ruin. At 
another time be would liave gone to his 
friend Zacharias, certain of lussistanoe ; but 
now be knew that he would be repulsed with 
derision. 

The news of his disaster spread througli the 
city ; and the shroffs or bankers who had lent 
money to him began to press for payment. 
He begged tliem to wait until the arrival 
of bis caravan from Soudan, wliicb was ex- 
pected every day ; but the more he jn-ayed 
for time, the more fierce they grew, and 
menaced at last to cite him before the SJiah 
Bander, and send him to jn’ison. 

That was an uncomfortable season for the 
wife of Mathias. Even had he been unable 
to trace his misfortune to her, it is luxjbable 
I that she would })ave still borne? the chief 
brunt of bis ill-humour. We often pi ufess to 
envy w^ornen because they are exempt from 
all ])ecuniary cares ; but in truth there is not 
a loss nor a (lisai>pointment of any kind 
j wl)icli men suffer, that does not embitter 
! some hour of family life. When the Eastern 
' mercliant has failed in a Bpeculation he gene- 
I rally finds the meat ill done, and the house out 
of order. Mathias felt that ho could roj)roaeh 
his wife without injustice ; and of course ho 
made tlie most of the opportunity. Tin? poor 
woman’s sin after all, was merely misjdaeed 
anxiety for her daughter’s welfare ; but this 
had led her to disregard her liusband’s lion our, 
to diminish his respect, to separate him from 
his friends, and to endanger the fortune of 
Lulu lierself* — for tlie little girl had been 
brought up wdth ambitious notions. Already 
she began to talk with contempt of lier com- 
panions, and even of her parents, saying, 
“ I am born to be a princess, ami this is 
sufficient for the happiness of all those who 
belong to me. It is necessary that my 
wishes should be satisfied. 1 must have finer 
dresses than any one else — even than my 
mother.” 

Mathias, therefore, had much to say, and 
the lame of his domestic dissensions spread 
abroad. Tlie poor women of the neighbour- 
hood, whose husbands brought them home a 
few piastres daily, and contented them, were 
not sorry to talk of the fine lady who never 
went out except on the baek .:of a liigh ass, 
with two slaves to attend her, — one to clear 
the way with a whip, the other with his hand 
on the saddle, to prevent her falling,— ^and 
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who now, it was rumoured, passed her days 
in weepiiif^ and wailing. It soon became 
known, indeed, that Mathias, when too late, 
had asserted his right of autiiority ; and had 
become nnister of his own house, just as he 
was about to abandon it. The creditors 
were eager ; and there remained salvation 
only ill flight. One day, therefore, Mathias 
collected some household property, sold it 
to a broker, made a parcel of a few valuables, 
and wlicn sunset came, started with bi.s wife 
and daughter, leaving Cairo by the iron 
gate. He intended to take boat for Damietta, 
and that way escape to Syria, where he had 
some relations. 

He had not gone far before a rapid step 
was hoard behind ; and a soft voice called 
his name. He pressed on hastily; but | 
soon Yazir came ruiining up out of lireatli. j 
The wife of Mathias recognized him, and 
began to cni-se him ; but the boy said : 
“lie not an;^Ty, O mother. Tliis is a mis- 
forluue whicli cannot be avoided. But be- 
hold, latiier Mathias, thou shall nut go 
furtli witliout assistance. My father has 
heanl of thy departure, and sends this purse 
for thy ex]>enMes on the way." 

So saying he jilaoed a leatheni purse in 
the liainls of tiie merchant, who stooped 
down lowai'ds him and kissed him. All 
liearts heat liigli. Tiui mother of Lulu felt 
tlic tears run down her cheeks ; and Lulu 
hiu'self, waywar<l girl as she was, came to 
Yazir, and taking his hand, put it to her lips, 
and .said ; 

O ])rince, — may happiness encircle thee 
as the halo encircleth the moon ! ” 

Hei’ parents felt that this was a renewal of 
the betrothal ; but they said nothing, ainl 
presently were ])ursuing their llight, whikst 
Yazir remained standing by the road-side. 

The boy was now nearly twelve years of ago, 
tall, strung, and handsome ; and more iutelli- 
genl and knowing than lads ai*e at liftceii in 
western countries. He had already acquired 
all tlie instruments of knowledge necessary in 
tile Kaht. He could read, and W'rite, and was 
capable at accounts. He already understood 
business, ami his father had confidence in 
liini. Hut the words of Lulu entered his mind. 
They had talked so much in Ids presence of 
the betrothal that he understood something 
of his father’s wishes, though he knew not 
their importance, lb seemed to him that his 
life had an object, which wjis the possession of 
li\du ; and lie was too young to debate much 
on the means. If he had spoken to Zacharias 
he would have learned that circumstMices had 
altered ; that he had now no longer any desire 
to ]»r()mote this marriage, which had seemed 
so a[)propriate at a different time. Bub a 
ceriain shamefaoedness withheld the boy; 
who, moreover, misinterpreted the import of 
his father’s generosity on the night of Ma- 
thijis’s departure. A bias was given bo his 
mind and increased every day. 

Time jrassed ; and the tiioughts of Yazir 


! dwelt always on the absent Lulu. At first 
‘ he was influenced by filial alFection. If he 
saw his father sad, he said to himself, “ It is 
because I am not the husband of Lulu.” If 
he were urged to become wise and rich, he 
thought, “ it is that I may be worthy of 
Lulu.” His soul ever aspired in one direction 
towards Lulu. 

The time came, when everything in this 
outward world began from some mysterious 
cause to ap})0ar more beautiful in his eyes ; 
when the majesty of the heavens at night, 
with all its throbbing stars, was revealed to 
him ; when the breeze at eventide that had 
formerly been voiceless seemed full of magic 
eloquence ; when the trill of birds and the 
hum of insects in the ]jomegranate and mul- 
berry groves filled him with strange sensa- 
tions ; when the prattle of children smote his 
heart, and the glances of women pierced his 
brain like gleams of sunshine. Then it was 
that Lulu ceased to be a mere name, and was 
changed into a lovely form never absent from 
his dreams. 

Zacharias, from whom propriety had not 
def)arted, sehlom spoke of his absent friend ; 
but talked frequeiftly of finding a peerless 
bride for Yazir. This would have been easy ; 
for all mothers noticed the youth in the street, 
and wish(‘d that their daugVibers might have 
the good fortune to please him. But the mer- 
chant was now in no hurry. If any one 
s|K>ke to him on the subject he said, There 
is a time for all things.” The truth wjts, that 
time, which destroys all passions — even love 
— had ill him destroyed anger. Besides, it 
is no rare thing foi’ the aged, when they feel 
life slijiping from them, to return to some 
cajirice tlicy formerly cherished, which re- 
minds them of younger days, and xdiows 
them, in fancy at least, to step back from 
the inevitable doom. 

Zacharias had written recently to Syria, 
j endeavouring to learn some tidings of Ma- 
I thias ; but his correspondents told l»im that 
lliey had searched in vain. Mathias had 
I indeed arrived safely in Beyrout ; but, after 
remaining thei'e a year, had disappeared. 
Some speculations in which he had engaged 
had utterly failed ; and it was belie vevl that 
lie had gone away in absolute poverty. This 
iutelligenoe made Zacharias sick at heart ; but 
there was no remedy, and he devoured his 
chagrin in secret. 

One day Yazir, now a fine handsome youth, 
came to his father and saitl that a caravan 
was about soon to start for Bassora, by way 
of Damascus, and that he wished to take this 
opportunity to travel and see the world ; for 
without experience of many countries what 
merchant can prosper? Zachaiias was now 
old, and heard this wish with a deepnirawn 
sigh : but he knew it to be reasonable, 
and gave his consent, and oolleoted a large 
amount of merchandise, and bought camels, 
a»d seleeted the most tru.stworthy ser- 
vants, and inaxle a present to the chief of 
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the caravan. The old man with the white 
beard who had prophesied liappiness to Yazir 
gave him fresh encouragement, and furnislied 
him with a rule of conduct which he saw 
might be of use to him : “ Never be astonished 
— neither at danger nor good foi’tune.” 

Yazir parted with his father after both had 
wept, and went forth into the desert. In the 
pecesses of his own mind there still lingered a 
hope that he might be one day united to 
Lulu ; and it was to endeavour to ascertain 
lier fate that he had wished to go by way of 
Damascus. On arriving in that city, instead 
of endeavouring to dispose of his merchandise, 
he occupied all his time in fruitless iii- 
uiries. After a stay of three months he j 
eparted for Bassora: but wlien the caravan 
had travelled for twenty days a cloud 
of Bedowins. mounted on camels and 
liorses surrounded them and attacked 
them, slaying those who resisted and making 
prisoners of ilie rest. Yazir, remembering 
the advice that had been given him, ami 
seeing that successful defence was impossible, 
sat down quietly and waited until the 
Bedowins came to liim, and ordered liim 
to follow them. They '•seemed surprised 
at the tranquillity of his demeanour ; 
especially wlien they learned that he was one 
of the richest merchants of the company ; and 
treated him far more favourably than tlie 
rest, abstaining from tying bis hands, and 
promising to keep him well until such time 
as he could get friends to come with a 
ransom. 

As he was left at liberty Yazir found no diffi- 
culty, after spending two or three days in the 
Bedowin eiicampiiient, in selecting the best 
horse belonging to the tribe, and in riding away 
one night at full speed. Brom words that lie 
liad heard, lie knew that the city of Ardesh 
was at no great distance, and he felt confident 
of being able to reach it. lie rode all night, 
and expected to see palm-trees and green 
pastures by the morning. But a plain of sand 
stretched on every side. He had mistaken 
the direction, and entered a boundless desert, 
which even the Bedowins do not traverse. He 
did not know whetlier to advance or retreat, 
so he allowed the hor.se to gallop whitlier he 
would. Thus he proceeded all day, until at 
length, just as he was about to give himself 
up to despair, he came in sight of a splendid 
city, built according to a .style of architecture 
wholly unknown to him. He rode forward 
and entered the cultivated country that sur- 
rounded it. The roads were full of people, 
seemingly waiting for some arrival. When 
lie approached they advanced with drawn 
swords and brandished spears, shouting: 

Wilt thou be king over us 1 ” 

Believing he had to do with a company of 
madmen, and retnembering the advice that 
had been given him, he rejuied calmly : 

“ Certainly. I came with that intention.** 

U|ron this, there was a huge sound of 
human voices, and trampling of feet, and 


! clanging of gongs ; and Yazir was conducted 
into the city, amidst the acclamations of the 
populace. He was installed in a splendid 
palace, and requested to dispense justice, and 
execute the laws. 

He soon learned that it was the custom in 
that city when a king died, for the population 
to sally forth in the direction of the desert, 
and to wait for tlie first wandei'er who, 
separated from some caravan, had lost 
his way, and was expecting nought but 
death. According to tiieir notion, a king 
raised to the throne from the extremity of 
desjiair would not be likely soon to acquire 
pri<le and ferocity. Sometimes they had 
found themselves mistaken ; but they had a 
remedy in their hands, ft was their practice 
to test the courage of the newcomer.s by ruri- 
^ning at them, as they did at Yazir, shouting 
and brandishing their weapons ; and they 
continned for some time ]>laying the same 
trick. If a inonarcli, therefore, showed a bad 
character, they soon contrived tliat an accident 
sliould happen ; the throne became vacant, 
and the population went out again to the 
borders ol the des<irt. 

Yazir, tliough he would have preferred 
continuing Ids journey to Bassora, or return- 
ing to Cairo, consented to rule over this 
strange peojde ; wliose manner.s lie found to 
be in many respects harsh and repulsive. 
When not in want of a king, they rt'ceived 
all strangers roughly, and compelled them 
by ill-treatment to depart from their tori-itory 
very quickly. Yazir, by an edict, ordered that 
this sliouhl no longer be, and contrived to 
instil hospitable views into the j)eople of 
Goran, for such was tJio name of the place. 
He made it a custom that all strangers who 
arrived should be led into a certain room of 
his palace, and kindly received and fed ; and 
he u.sed to go and look at them thi ough a 
veiled window. All people celebrated his 
goodness ; and the fame thereof spreading, 
travellers for the first time began to arrive at 
the city of Goifin. 

One day it was told to Yazir that tliree 
persons, a man and two women, apparently 
beggars, Iiad been taken to his reception- 
room. The strangers were no other tlian 
tlie merchant Mathias, liis wife, and Ids 
daughter Lulu, reduced to the extreme 
of poverty. J.ulu, ripened into perfect 
womanhood, was more beautiful than ever. 
Yazir gazed at them with tears falling from 
his eyes. They were evidently worn with 
travel and suffering, and ate as if tliey had 
been long famished. When they were some- 
wliat recovered, he called tliem before him, 
revealed his name and his condition ; and 
before, from very wonder, they could linJ 
time to answer, he turned to JjuIu, and said : 

“ O fair one, wilt thou have a prince for 
thy husband 1 ’* 

Mathias hung his head ; and his wife 
threw herself at Yazir’s feet. But, Lulu ran 
to his side, and seized her mother’s hand, and 
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comraamled her, in the tone of a qneen, not 
to bumble hei’aelf. The marriage was soon 
celebrated ; and all the people were glad for 
three weeks. 

Then, certain great families, who had 
lioped to raise one of their daugliters to 
the throne, began to stir up dissatisfac- 
tion. A revolt was imminent. So, the prince 
making his preparations secretly, stole away 
one night, with his wife and Mathias, and the 
wife of Mathias, and they hastened in the 
direction of Ardesh : leaving the people of 
Gorfl,n once more without a sovereign. On 
their way tliey met a cobbler escaping from his 
creditors, and informed him of the good for- 
tune that awaited him if he arrived in time at 
GorAn. Whether he succeeded to the throne 
they never knew ; for they hastened with 
all speed back to Damascus, and tlience to 
Egypt, and gladdened the heart of Zachariiis : 
who lived long to witness the happiness of 
his son, wlio had been a prince, and of his 
new daughter who had been a beggar. 

PILCHARDS. 

The peninsula which juts out sharply 
into the Atlantic at the south-western ex- 
tremity of onr island hjis a fringe of little 
fislies, like other portions of the coiist. They 
may be lierriugs, or mackerel, or what not ; 
but we mean to attend here only to the little 
fishes called pilchards, because they are more 
important to Cornislirnen than any other 
fish ; and l)t*cau.se very few of our other coun- 
ties know anything about them. They be- 
long especially, to the land of the logan, the 
land of cromlechs and tors, the land of 
Laml’s Ends, the lanvl of bold coasts, rocky 
stones, rich mines, Celtic remains, bold 
fishers. If you mount the tower of Buryan 
cliurch, between Penzance and the Logan 
Stone, and look around you, you master three 
cpiarters of a circle of sea view ; and this 
comprises many a spot where the pilchard 
fishery is carried on ; but not all. There 
are eastern bays, and creeks, and nooks, be- 
yond the range of lofty Buryan. 

The pilchard is a very kind friend to the 
Cornishmen. ’ It not only supplies them with 
one of their articles of food, but benefits 
them in other w'ays. Cornwall, we must re- 
memlier, is a grauite country, a copper 
country, a tin countiy, a hard stern country^, 
in many of its natural features. Its western 
half has so many of these bits of sternness, 
that there are not arable fields enough to 
grow corn, and not rich grass enough to 
fatten cattle. Corn and meat are, conse- 
quently, likely to be scanty and dear in com- 
parison with those of many other counties ; 
and thus the Cornishman of low degree is 
driven to his own resources. The fisheries 
become of great value to him, and the pil- 
chard perhapy more than any other fish. 

Many a Londoner would not know a pil-i 


chard if he met with it in his dish ; he 
might perchance mistake it for a herring, 
which it somewhat resembles in size ; but the 
pilchard is fatter, the scales are larger and 
adhere more closely than in the herring, 
which it resembles in taate, but which is 
stronger. The pilchard is indeed sometimes 
called the gipsy herring, in right of a certain 
amount of family resemblance. Its average 
length is probably nine inches. As to 
the natural home of the pilchard, in- 
quirers seem to be somewhat puzzled. A 
few pilchards make their appearance oc- 
casionally, in the Forth, about October; 
a shoal, once now and then, appears on the 
Devonaliire coast ; a lucky day in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four sent so many pil- 
chards into Poole that they were sold there at 
a penny a dozen. A fishery of pilcharda is car- 
ried on to a small extent at Bautry Bay ; a 
few are caught occasionally near Dublin and 
Belfast ; a few likewise find their w^ay into 
the herring-nets off Yarmouth; and Mr.Yarrell 
records, as a notable achievement, that he 
once caught a pilchard in the Thames. But, 
the coast of Cornwall is, beyond any other 
locality, that in which the pilchard is most 
met with. They are found at all seasons 
of the year ; but it is only from June to Sep- 
tember that the fishery is carried on to any 
considerable extent. The vast shoals appear 
in three principal localities — between Start 
Point and the Lizard, between the Lizard 
and the Land’s End, and about St. Ives on 
the north coast of the county. The shoals 
divide and subdivide, and rejoin and divide 
again. The reasons for these movements are 
not well ascertained : it is possible that, 
having eaten up all the young shrimps and 
other small crustaceous animals (their princi- 
pal food) in one part of the seii, they sepa- 
rate' to seek pastures new. 

The Cornishmen having reason to look 
anxiously to the maintenance of the fish- 
eries, every little cove, bay, or creek which 
promises a tolerable haul, is well fished 
by them. There may not be a regular 
fishing community, but several poor fami- 
lies may have a fishing-boat among them, 
by the aid of which a small supply may 
be obtained for their own food, and perhaps 
a little salted or dried for their future use, 
and another portion sold to their neighbours. 
If there should be many weeks of continuous 
stormy weather, which is not unlikely in 
moist Cornwall, the poor people on the coast 
may be driven to hard shifts. The pilchard, 
however, is not fished merely in this humble 
way ; it is fished on a large scide, and re- 
turns fair profits to the capitalists who can 
provide boats, and nets, and other tackle, in a 
sufficiently ample manner. It is not in one 
art alone of the Cornish coast that this 
ranch of productive employment is carried 
on. It centres at St. Ives in the north, and 
at Mevagissy and Looe and Fowey in tlie 
south-east, and at St. Hawes and Falmouth 
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aiid iVnzanctJ in the south-west, as well as in 
numerous small places at various |K)iiit3 of 
the coitst. Not only may one season be less 
favourable than anotlter, but one fishing*- 
pkce may have a bad year when another has 
a good year ; and hence there is much of the 
lottery uncertainty about it, wliich doubtless 
incretises the zest of the adventurers. 

Let us make believe that we are out with 
a party of pilchard fishers — say at St. Ives. 
IjCt US suppose that our compaiiioos have the 
wherewithal to conduct the fishing pi'operly ; 
that the fish are tolerably numerous, and in 
the right spots ; tViat they do not show any 
iinreasoiial»le shyness or prejudice against 
being caught ; and that the weatlier is mode- 
rately favourable. 

First, then, ibr the materials — or working 
tools, irhe pilchard is caught with that 
sort of net which fishei*a call a seine. Tliis 
seine is from two to three hundred fathoms 
long — say fourteen hundred feet, or H^ me- 
what over a quarter of a mile ; and it is 
from seventy to eighty feet wide. Both 
edges are fastened to stout ropes ; and four 
strong ropes, or wa.rps, about three hun- 
dred feet long, are fastened to the four cor- 
ners. One of the edges is rendered buoyant 
by corks ; while the other, on the contrary, is 
rendered heavy by leaden weiglits : the object 
of this arrangement being that wljeii the seine 
is immersed in the water, it may assume a ver- 
tical position, like a perforated wall : the 
corked edge being of course uppermost, ami 
the leaded edge undermost. The fishing-boat 
is generally aboui forty feet long, eight tons 
burden, and manned by eight or nine men. 
There is a tarpaulin to cover the seine while 
in the boat. 

There is a second or assistant boat, called 
the volyer, wliich carries anotlier net, called 
the tuck-seiue ; and there is a third boat, 
called tiie iurker, or cock-boat, somewhat 
smaller than the others. Hopes, ancliors, grap- 
nels, and all such stores, are supplied in suf- 
ficient number. 

The tuck-seine, in the volyer or following 
boat, is shorter and broader than the stop- 
seine, carried in tlie principal or seine-boat ; 
it is of a different shape too ; it is wider in the 
middle thaii at the ends, and the middle is 
formed into a hollow or bunt. These two 
boats are about equal in size ; but the Iurker 
or cock-boat is smaller, and carries no seine 
or net. The three boats together require 
a crew of eighteen men, and one or two 
boyis. 

Tile crew® of the three boats have all their 
respective duties to perform ; but there is an 
important auxiliary of theirs, called the huer 
or crier, apparently so named from a French 
word. His ofiloe ia a very remarkable one, 
unlike any that is commonly known in the 
more general and extensive of the British 
fisheries. He ia a watcher, a look-out, a spy, 
a discoverer, a sharp-sifted and long-sifted 
iellow, who knows something of fish-life in ^ 


general, and of pilchard-life in particular. 
He looks out for the pilchard, and telegraphs 
the boatmen concerning the same. In the 
earliest and greyest dawn, it may be long 
before the sun makes his appearance, the 
huer ascends some sea-cliff — sufficiently high 
for his purpose, and yet sufficiently near the 
fishei's for him to be seen. He looks out 
far and wide on the sea, in search of some 
.spot, which presents a certain peculiarity of 
view. He detects such a spot. It is a huge 
black patch often to be measured in square 
miles ; he looks again and again, more and 
more keenly, until he becomes convinced 
that it marks a shoal of pilchards, whose 
oil has a tendency to give a kind of smooth- 
ness to the ripples of the sea, and whose 
number even aiiects the reflected appearance 
of the water. Then, when the sim shines, ho 
will see a flash now and then sparkle above the 
surface, and will know it to be a gamesome 
young pilchard leaping out of the water for 
j)ure fun, and turning up the dazzling scales 
of its white belly to glisten in the sun. He 
looks and scans narrowly until quite con- 
vinced that a shoal of pilchards is really 
within view, and then he begins to work his 
telegraph. He has two large boughs, one in 
each baud, wherewith he can make signals, 
which, though not quite so scientific as tliose 
of VVlieatstime, or Steinheil, or Brett, are yet 
sufficient for his purpose. There is a watcher 
below, attentive to his moverneuts. The 
watcher sees the huer in a state of pleasurable 
excitement ; he signals a shoal ; and tlie 
watcher speedily makes tlie fact known to 
all whom it may concern. All the three 
boats belonging to each party, if not yet on 
the bosom of the water, are speedily maimed 
ami pushed off ; while smaller boats are 
brought into a state of readiness to land the 
fish which are destined to be caught. 

Thus far, then, the huer lias found out the 
pilchards ; it rests with the fishers to capture 
them. The gold of the piscine California 
has been discovered, and the diggers must 
now get the nuggets as skilfully as they can. 
It is a part of the principle of fishing adopted, 
that the stop-seine shall form a kind of cir- 
cular wall, within which the unlucky pil- 
chards may be imprisoned, and that the lower 
edge of the net sliall touch the ground, in 
order that the fish m«ay not escape under- 
neath. Hence tlte pilchard fishery is best 
carried on at such a distance from the shore 
as will give a depth of about seventy feet of 
water, equal (or thereabouts) to the width or 
depth of the seine. The seine is carried in 
the largest boat, carefully folded, so that it 
may be opened and thrown out without en- 
tanglement. Two men hold themselves in 
readiness to manage the net, five or si.x tug 
manfully at the oars, while the bow-oarsman 
keeps his eye upon the huer, who not only 
signalsthe approach of the shoal, buttelegrafibs 
his instructions as to the best mode in which 
it may bo approached. The huer — keen, 
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cool, patient, calculating, experienced — forms seine, and lays the tuck-seine round within 
a judgment concerning the best mode of pro- the circle. The two ends of the tuck-seino 
ceeding; he decides where it is best for the two are then drawn together in such a way as to 
larger boats to anchor, and how the cock-boat tuck or coop up the poor pilchards in a nar- 
may best go out to reconnoitre the enemy. The rower and narrower space, and to rai«M3 them 
men in the boats obey the signals of the huer, from the bottom. The fish are terribly 
as the caj)tains in the Baltic fleet would those frightened, and jump and flout about : but 
givtm forth by Sir Charles Napier from the fruitlessly ; they become collected in the 
Duke of Wellington ; they know it is to their hollow bunt of the tuck-seine. They arc 
interest, having a good general, to attend to raised gradually and cautiously to the sur- 
lus behests. face ; they are laded out by the men with 

It is an anxious moment when this state of flaskets, and are thrown in a silvery shower 
things has arrived, for the pilchards, like into the boats which crowd around. The 
other peo|>le, will give their oppressors the number enclosed within the stop-seine may 
slij) if they can ; and the huer has to so be so large that the tuck-seine could not 
manage that the shoal may be intercepted hold them, or the boats could not hold 
just at the right time and place— a feat which them, or the persons on shore could not 
calls forth all his keenness and judgment, salt and cure them. In such case, the tuck- 
aiid implicit obedience on tlio piurt of the seine brings up only a portion at a time ; 
men ill the boats. It is a momentous i and some of the pilchards may remain a 
periotl, too, for tlie numerous watchers week or more in tlieir i)rison. They do not 
on the beach ; .suice tlieir cupboards and j necessarily sutler from this, however, as 
their pockets ai*e likely to be influenced they arc floating about in their own native 
V)y the result. The huer has seen the element. Sometimes, meanwhile, there is a 
shoal, and has made his calculations as to busy throng of small boats surrounding the 
time and space; he gives a signal for the seine, each ready to take its load to the beach ; 
boatmen to weigh anchor, and to remove the j and the scene is then not a little striking and 
tarpaulin which e.overs the seine ; he signals ! animated, 

again, and overboard goes the seine: thej But, the seine method is not the only one 
light edge being managed by one man, and ' adopted : many of the fisher.s find it more 
the heavy edge by another. The warps at ' convenient to emjiloy the drift method, 
two cornel’s of the seine luvve previously been ; Here, we may remark that wdiile some learned 
faKteued to a buoy ; and as the ]>o.sitioii of the pundits use tlie wn>rds seine and shoid, others 
seine at one end is tlius delermiued, tiic boat say scan and scbull : we shall adhere to our 
rows along to carry out the other end ; some own usage, without pretending to say which is 
of them pull, wjjile two others throw the the bettor of the two. In the drift method, 
seine over! loard, as fast as tlie boat ]>rogresses ; fifteen or twenty drift-nets are fastened end 
and the bow-oarsuiaii directs their move- ' to end; and as they are upwards of a 
meiits in accordance ' *ith the signals made i hundred feet long, tlie whole may extend 
by the huer. Tlie oject is, of course, to nearly half a mile, and in some cases three- 
oppos(‘ a barrier to the fartlier progress of quarters. The nets are about forty feet deep, 
tlie shoal; to aid in tlii.s object, the men : The string of nets has a corked rope running 
in the cock-boat take? up a position between i along the top, and a strengtlieningrojie running 
the seine anil the buoy, and beat the water ; along the middle, but no leaded rope at the bot- 


with their o:ir.s, to fi ighten the fish, and ■ tom. The nets are carried in fishing-boats, each 
prevent them from [massing by the edge of the having four men and a boy. A line from one 
seine, — a crafty mode of driving the poor ' end of the head-rope is fastened over the 


little fish from sham danger into real. The 
movements are so managed that the seine is 
broiigiit round in a curved line, until the two 
ends meet, and thus enclose the shoal — the 
whole lieing imprisoned in a circular net-like | 
w'all ; for, the leaded edge rests upon the 
sandy bottom of the bay, aud the cock-boat 
liolds sentry over the only possible point of 
e.scape — the junction of the two ends of the 
seine. 

The pilchards are arrested in their course, 
perliaps to the extent of thousands of hogs- 
heads, and the men give three jolly cheers to 
announce their luck. Then comes tlie next 
task — the lifting of the pilchards out of the 
water. This is effected by the aid of the 
tuck-seine. As low tide approaches, boats 
congregate around in great numhei's, and tlie 
men prepare. The volyer, or following boat, 
goes witliin the circle formed by the stop- 


quarter of the boat ; and the nets, being 
turned overboard, are left to float with the 
tide. The corks and the buoys are so managed 
that the upper edge of the nets is twelve or 
fifteen feet below the surface of the water; 
so tliat ships may pass over the nets without 
injuring them. The men shoot the nets a 
little before Bunset and again as dawn ap- 
jiroaches ; making two hank, aud sometimes 
two good captures, in a night. 

Mr. YarrelJ, a great autliority in piscatorial 
lore, states that, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty’ seven, when the parliamentary bounty 
! began to be withilrawn, the men and capital 
employed in the Cco'niah pilchard-fishery were 
as follows. There wore rather more than 
three hundred seines ; there were about 
I four thousand three hundi’ed men employed 
afloat, and six thousand three hundred em- 
I ployed on shore, making ten thousand six 
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hundred persons directly employed in catch- 
ing and curing the fish ; while the whole out- 
lay for boats, seines, curing-cellars, &c., was 
estimated at nearly half a million sterling. A 
seine, with its boat complete, costs as much 
as seven or eight hundrea pounds. There is 
a curious mode adopted of dividing the pro- 
duce. Supposing the exact value of the cap- 
ture to be ascertained, this is divided into 
eight equal parts ; one part goes for the boat, 
or is reckoned as interest on its original cost ; 
three other parts go for tlie seine, as interest 
in like manner ; and the remaining four parts 
as wages or earnings for the men. There is 
an attendant boy, who renders sundry bits of 
service, for which he is rewarded in an inter- 
calary sort of way : lie is entitled to the pil- 
chards which happen to fiill into the sea as 
the nets are drawn ; and to secure them he is 
furnished with a bag-iiet, fixed to the end of 
a rod. ‘When the take is large, the men’s 
share may amount to something respectable. 
Sometimes, the shoals have been enormous. 
Mr. Yarrell speaks of one particular occasion 
when twenty-two hundred hogsheads of 
pilchards were caught in one seine at 
one time ; and Borlase, in earlier times, re- 
corded a haul of three thousand hogslieads. 
Estimates vary from two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand five hundred as 
the number that would fill a hogshead. 
Taking a medium between these two numbers 
we arrive at the astounding total of nine 
millions of pilchards as having been taken at 
one haul. An instance has been known of 
ten thousand hogsheads having been taken 
in one single grab in one day — a mighty in- 
crease, certainly, in the available food for the 
catchers or for those to whom the catchers 
sold ; for although a pilchard is but a humble 
affair, thirty millions of pilchards become 
in the aggregate rather a substantial fact. ' 
Then comes the curing — a rare busy j 
scene. The boats row speedily to land, and| 
deposit their cargoes. The fish, such as are 
not wanted for immediate consumption in the 
fresh state, are taken to the curing cellars. 
Here they are arranged in rows, with salt 
between : eight bushels of salt to the hogs- 
head. The pilchards thus remain a month ; 
after which time they are packed in 
casks, in regular layers, and pressed down 
closely ; the pi*essiug is continued until the 
casks are quite full, and then the cask-heads are 
fastened down. The oil of the pilchard is by 
this time, to a considerable extent, pressed 
out. Much of the salt can be used a 
second time ; and after this it forms a capital 
manure. The pressure upon the fish in the 
hogshead is produced by a weighted lever 
acting upon a block or stone placed upon a 
circular board on the fish. A hogshead of 
pilchards pressed and packed in this way 
will weigh somewhat under five hundred 
pounds ; and there will be three or four 
j[aIlons of oil pressed from them , worth four 
or five shillings. This oil is no great treasure; 


still it will always find a market, and it 
assists in rendering the pilchard fisherjr pro- 
fitable. The oil is used in the manufacture 
of cart-grease, and for many purposes similar 
to those wherein the commonest whale oil is 
employed. Attempts have been made to 
purify it, and render it serviceable to curry 
leather ; but, the attempts have not met with 
much success. 

The Cornishmen having caught their pil- 
chards ; eaten some ; disposed of others in a 
fresh state to their neighbours ; squeezed the 
rest ; sold the oil obtained by the squeezing ; 
and prepared their filled hogsheads in a proper 
way ; what becomes of the hogsheads and 
their contents? Pilchards, like prophets, 
gain little honour in tlieir own country. 
They are sent abroad, and have been so sent 
at least siiieo the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
for an act p.'ussed in her reign states that 
“ No stranger shall transport beyond seas any 
pilchard or other fish in cask, unless he duo 
bring into the realme, for every six tunnes, 
two hundred of clap-boord fit to make cask, 
and so rateably, u])on paine of forfeiting the 
said pilchard or fish.” This clause was pro- 
bably introduced on account of tlie great 
scarcity of timber in Cornwall. The two 
best customers for salted and barrelled pil- 
chards are : first, the slave-owners of the new 
continent, and the free blacks, among whom 
the pilchards are eaten in considerable quan- 
tities ; secondly, the Eomaii Catholic coun- 
tries in the Mediterranean, where pilchards 
may be eaten on fast days without uanger to 
the soul. 


EEMEDY. 

I WAS drooping, I was grieving, 

O'er life’s ills, a hideous train ; 

All, I said, is but bereaving j 
All is loss without a gain! 

There is not one stable blessing 
For our weak and sinful clay ; 

In the moment of possessing 
Every joy is snatched away 1 

Suddenly there came a splendour 
Rielily gushing from the skies; 

As a Maiden, bright yet tender. 

Streamed upon my wondering eyes, 

'‘Cease," she said, " thy strain of sorrow! 
Mortal, turn thy looks on me ! 

I am daughter of To-raonow, 

And my name is Remedy I 

** Nothing is, that is without me 5 
I was present at the birth 

Of the Universe about me; 

Mine is Ueaven; mine is Earth I” 

“Sphere,” I cried, “ sublime of action! ^ 
Yet a doubt suspends my breath : 

For disgrace, despair, distraction, 

What thy cure ? ” She answered, “ Death T 
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** That,” I cried, with bitter feeling, 
“ Is from woo to woe to flee. 

Say, for death iUclf what healing?” 
She replied — “ Eternity I ” 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

Tub last day came, the house was full of 
packin^jf-ciises, which were being carted off at 
the front dour, to the nearest railway station. 
Even the pretty lawn at the side of the house 
was made unsightly and untidy by the straw 
that had been wafted upon it through the 
open door and windows. The rooms harl a 
strange echoing sound in them, — and the 
light came harsldy and strongly in through 
the uueurtaiued windows, — seeming already 
unfamiliar and strange. Mrs. Hales dress- 
ing-room was left untouche<l to the hist ; and 
tliere she and Dixon were packing uj) clothes, 
and interrupting each other every now and 
then to exclaim at, and turn over with fond 
regard, some forgotten treasure in the shape j 
* of some relic of the children while they were , 
yet little. They did not make mucli progress' 
with their work. Dowm-atairs, Margaret ' 
stood calm and collected, ready to counsel or 
advise tlie men who had been called in to 
help the cook and Charlotte. These two last, 
crying between whiles, wondered how the 
young la ly could kee}) up so this hist day, 
and settled it between them that she w'as not , 
likely to care much for Helstone, having been | 
so long in London. There she stood, very 
pale ami quiet, with her largo grave eyes 
observing everything, — up to every present 
circiimstahce however small. They couhl 
not iimlerstand how her heart was aching all 
tile time, with a heavy pressure that no sighs 
could lift off or relieve, and how constant 
exertion for her perceptive faculties was the 
only way to keep herself from crying out 
with i)aiu. Moreover, if she gave way, who 
was to iict 1 Her father was examining 
papers, books, registers, what not, in the 
vestry with the clerk ; and when lie came in 
there were his own books to pack up, which 
no one but himself could do to his satisfaction. 
Besides, was Margaret one to give way before 
strange men, or even household friends like 
the cook and Charlotte ! Not she. But at 
hist tlie four packers went into the kitchen to 
their tea ; and Margaret moved stiftiy and 
slowly away from the place in the hall wliere 
she had been standing so long, out through 
the bare echoing drawing-room into the 
twilight of an early November evening. 
There was a filmy veil of soft dull mist ob- 
scuring, but not hiding, all objects, giving 
them a lilac hue, for the sun had not yet fully 
Bet ; a robin was singing, — perha{>s, Margaret 
thought, the very robin that her father had 
so often talked of as his winter pet, and for 
which he had made, with his own hands, a 


kind of robin-house by his study window. 
The leaves were more gorgeous than ever; 
the first touch of frost would lay them all 
low on the ground. Already one or two kept 
constantly floating down, amber and goLien 
in the low slanting sun-rays. 

Margaret went along the walk under 
the pear-tree wall. She had never been 
along it since she piiced it at Henry 
Lennox’s side. Here, at this bed of thyme 
he began to speak of what she must not 
think of now. Her eyes were on that late- 
blowing rose as she was trying to speak ; 
and she had caught the idea of the vivid 
beauty of the feathery leaves of the carrots 
ill the very middle of his last sentence. Only 
a fortnight ago 1 And all so changed ! 
Where was he now ? In London, — going 
through the old round ; dining with the old 
Harley Street set, or with gayer young 
friends of his own. Even now, while she 
walked sadly through tliat damp and drear 
garden in the dusk, with everything falling 
and fading, and turning to decay around her, 
he might be gladly putting away bis law- 
books after a day of satisfactory toil, and 
freshening himself up, as he had told her he 
often did, by a run in the Temple Gardens, 
taking in tlie while the grand inarticulate 
mighty roar of tens of thousands of busy men, 
nigh at hand, but not seen, and catching, 
ever at Ids quick turns, glimpses of the lights 
of the city coming’ up out of the deptlis of the 
river. He had often spoken to Margaret of 
these hasty walks, snatched in the intervals 
between study and dinner. At his best times 
ami in bis best moods had he spoken of them; 
and the thought of them had struck upon her 
fancy. Here there was no sound. The robin 
bad gone away into the vast stillness of night. 
Now and then a cottage door in the distance 
was opened and shut, fis if to admit tlie tired 
labourer to his home ; but that sounded very 
far away. A stealthy, creeping, cranching 
sound among the crisp fallen leaves of the 
forest beyond the garden seemed almost close 
at hand. Margaret knew it was some poacher. 
Sitting up in her bedroom this past autumn, 
with the light of her candle extinguished, 
and purely revelling in the solemn beauty of 
the lieavens and the earth, she had many 
a time seen the light noiseless leap of the 
poachers over the garden-fence, their quick 
tramp across the tlewy moonlit lawn, their dis- 
mipearance in the black still shadow beyond. 
The wild adventurous freedom of their life 
had taken her fancy ; she felt inclined to 
wisli them success ; she had no fear of them. 
But to-night she was afraid, she knew not 
why. She heard Charlotte shutting the win- 
dows, and fastening up for the nigYi^ uncon- 
scious that any one had gone out into the 
garden. A small branch — ^it might be of 
rotten wood, or it might be broken by force 
— came heavily down in the nearest part of the 
forest ; Margaret ran, swift as Camilla, down 
to the window, and rapped at it with a 
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Imrried tremulousuess which startled Char- 
lotte within. 

‘ Let me in ! Let me in ! It is only me, 
Chwlotte ! ” Her heart did not etill its flut- 
tering till she was safe in the drawiug-rooiu, 
•with the windows fastened and bolted, and 
the fltmiliar walls hemming her round, and 
shutting her in. She had sate down upon a 
packing-case ; cheerless, chill was the dreary 
and dismantled room — no fire, nor other 
light, Init Charlotte’s long unsnuffed candle. 
Charlotte looked at Mai guret with surprise ; 
and Margaret, feeling it rather than seeing it, 
rose up. 

‘‘ 1 was afraid you were shutting me out 
altogether, Charlotte,” said she, half-smiling. 
‘‘And then you would never liave heard me 
in the kitchen, and the doors into the huie and 
churchyard are locked long ago.” 

‘‘Oh, miss, I should have been sure to 
have missed you soon. The men would have 
wanted you to tell them how to go o?i. And 
I have put tea in master’s study, as being 
the most comfortable room, so to speak.” 

“Thank yon, Charlotte. You are a kind 
girl. I shall be sorry to leave you. You 
must try and write to me, if I can ever give 
you any little help or good advice. I shall 
always be glad to get a letter from Helstone, 
you know. 1 shall be sure and send you my 
address when I know it.” 

The study was all ready for tea. There 
was a good blazing fire, mid luilighted candles 
an the table. Margaret sat down on the rug, 
partly to warm herself, for the dampness of 
the evening hung about her dress, and over- 
fatigue had made her chilly. She kef)t lier- 
self balanced by clasping her hands together 
round her knees ; her head drooped a little 
toward-s her chest ; the attitude was one of 
despondency, "whatever her frame of mind 
might be. But when she heard her father’s | 
step on the gravel outside, she started up, | 
and hastily shaking her heavy black hair ' 
back, and wiping a few tears away that had 
come on her cheeks she knew not how, she 
went out to open the door for him. He 
showed flir more depression than she did. 
She could hardly get him to talk, altlioiigh 
she tried to speak on subjects that would 
interest him, at the cost of an effort every 
time which she thouglit would be her last. 

“ Have you been a very long walk to-day ? ” 
asked slie, on seeing his refusal to touch 
food of any kind. 

“ A.S far as Fordham Beeches. I went to 
see Widow Maltby ; alie is sadly grieved at 
not having wished you good-bye. 8he says 
little Susan has kept watch down the lane 
for days past. — ^Nay, Margnret, what is the 
matter, dear ? ” The thought of the little 
child watching for her, and continually dis- 
appointed — from DO forgetfulness on her 
part, but from sheer inability to leave home 
— was the last drop in poor Margai*et’s cup, 
and she was sobbing away as if her heart | 
would break. Mr. Hale was distressingly » 


perplexed. He rose, and walked nervously up 
and down the room. Margaret tried to clieck 
herself, but would not speak until she could 
do so with firmness. She heard him talking, 
as if to himself. 

“ I cannot bear it. I cannot l>ear to see 
the sufferings of others. 1 think I could go 
through my own with patience. Oh, is there 
no going back 1 ” 

“ No, father,” si\id Margaret, . looking 
straight at him, and speaking low and 
steadily. “ It is bad to believe you in error. 
It would be infinitely worse to have known 
you a hypocrite.” She dropped her voice at 
the last few words, as if entertaining the idea 
of hypocrisy for a moment in connection with 
her father savoured of irreverence. 

“ Besitles,” she went on, “ it is only that I 
am tired to-night; don’t think that I am 
suflering from what you have <lone, dear 
papa. We can’t citlier of us talk about it 
to-nigbt, I believe,” said slie, finding tliat 
tears and sobs would come in s))ite of lierself. 
“I had better go and take mamma up this 
cup of tea. She had hers very early, when I 
was too busy to go to lier, and I am sure she 
will be glad of another now.” 

Bail road time inexorably wrenched them 
away from lovely, beloved Helstone, the next 
morning. They were gone ; they liad seen 
the last of the long low parsonage home, 
half-covered with China* roses and pyr- 
aeanthus — more honjelike than ever in the 
morning sun that glittered on its windovvs, 
each belonging to some well-loved room. 
Almost before they liad settled tlieinselvea 
into the car, sent from Southainpto]! to fetch 
them to the station, they were go!ie away 
! to return no more. A sting at ^largaret’a 
j lieart made her strive to look out to catch the 
I last glimpse of the old church tower where 
she knew it might be seen al>ove a wave of 
the forest trees ; but her father remembered 
this too, and she silently acknowledged his 
greater right to the one window from which 
it could be seen. She leant back and shut 
her eyes, and tlie tears welled fortli, and 
hung glittering for an instant on the shadow- 
ing eyelashes befoi'e rolling slowly down her 
cheeks, and dropping, unheeded, on her dress. 

They were to stop in London all night 
at some quiet hotel. Poor Mrs. Hale had 
cried in her way nearly all day long ; 
and Dixon showed her sorrow by extreme 
crossness, and a continual irritable attempt 
to keep her petticoats from even toucliing 
the unconscious Mr. Hale, whom she regarded 
as the origin of all this suffering. 

They went tlirough the well-known streets, 
past houses which they had often visited, 
past shops in which she had lounged, impa- 
tient, by her aunt’s side, while tliat lady was 
making some important and interminable 
decision — nay, absolutely past acquaintances 
in the streets ; for though the morning had 
been of an incalculable length to them, and 
they felt as if it ought long ago to have closed 
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in for the repoae of darku(?as, it wiis the very 
buttieat time of a Lomlou afternoon in 
November when they aiTiveil there. It was 
long since Mrs. Hale bad been iu London ; 
and she roused up, almost like a child, to look 
about her at the ditlerent Btreets, and to Qiize 
after and exclaim at the shops and carriages. 

“ Oh, there’s Harrison’s, wliere I bought 
80 many of my wetlding-tliings. Dear ! imw 
idtered ! , They’ve got imnieiise plate-glass 
windows, larger than Crawfor<i ’8 in South- 
ampton. Oh, and tliere, I declare — no, it is 
not — yes, it is — Margjirel, we have ju«t 
passed Mr. Henry Ijenuox. Where can he 
be going, among all these shops ? ” 

J^iargaret started forwards, and as quickly 
foil back, half-smiling at herKclf lor the 
ftudden motion. They were a hundred yards 
away by this time ; but be seemed like a relic I 
of Ilelstoue — he was associated with a bright 
morning, an eventful day, and she should 
have liked to have seen him, witiiout his seeing 
her, — without the chance of their speaking, i 
The evening, without emjiloyment, passed 
in a room high up in an hotel, was long and 
heavy. Mr. Hale went out to his book- 
seller’s, and to call on a friend or two. Every 
one they saw, either in the house or out in 
the streets, appeared hurrying to some apj>oiut- I 
ment, expected by, or expect. iug, someliody. : 
They alone seemed strange, and friendless, 
and desolate. Yet within a rnihj Margaret 
knew of house after house, where she for her 
own sake, ami her mother for her aunt 
Shaw’s, would be welcomed if they came in 
glatlness, or even in peace of mind, if they 
came sorrowing, and wanting sympathy in a 
complicated trouble like the present, then 
they would be felt a.s a sliadow in all these 
hou.ses of intimate acquaintances, not friends, 
Loudon life is too whirling and full t/O admit 
of even an hour of that deep silence of feeling 
which the friends of Job showed, when ‘‘they 
.sat with him on the ground seven days and 
seven nights, and none spake a word unto 
him ; for they saw that his grief was very 
great.” 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH, 

The next afternoon, about twenty miles 
from Milton-Northern, they entered on the 
little branch railway that led to Ifeston. 
Heston itself was one long straggling street, 
running parallel to the seashore, it had a cha- 
racter of its own, as dilferent from the little 
bathing-places iu the south of Engkind as they 
again from those of the continent. To use a 
Scotch word, every thing looked more purpose- 
like.” The country carts had more iron, and 
less wood and leather about the horse-gear ; 
the people in the streets, although on pleasure 
bent, had yet a busy mind. The colours 
looked grayer— more eudiiring, not so gay and 
pretty. Tliere were no smock-frocks, even 
among the country folk ; they retarded 
motion, and were apt to catch on machinery, 
and so the liabit of wearing them had died 


I out. In such towns in the south of England, 
j Margaret had seen the shopmen, when not 
j employed in their business, lounging a little 
at their doors, enjoying the fresh air, and the 
look up and down the street. Here, if they 
had any leisure from customers, they ma<ie 
themselves business in the shop — even, Mar- 
garet fancied, to the unnecessaiy unrolling 
, and re-rolling of ribbons. Ail these differences 
! struck upon her mind, as she and her mother 
' went out next morning to look for lodgings. 

Their two nights at liotels had cost 
more than Mr. Hale had anticipated, 
and they were glad to take the first clean, 
cheerful rooms they met with that were at 
liberty to receive them. There, for the first 
time for many days, did Mm*garet feel at 
' rest. There was a dreaminess in the rest, 
too, which made it still more perfect and 
luxurious to repose in. The distant sea, 
la])ping the sandy shore with measured 
sound ; the nearer cries of the donkey-boys ; 
the unu.sual scenes moving before her like 
pictures, wliicli she cared not in her laziness 
to have fully explained before they passed 
away ; the stroll down to the beach to 
breathe the sea-air, soft and warm on 
that anidy sliore even to the end of 
November ; the great long misty sea-line 
toucldng the tender-coloured sky ; the wliite 
sail of a tlisiant boat turning silver in some 
pale Bunbeaui : it seemed iis if she could 
dream her life away iu such luxury of pen- 
si veness iu which she made her present all in 
all, from not daring to think of the past, or 
; wi.shing to contemplate the future, 
i iiut the future must be met, however stern 
: and iron it be. One evening it was arranged 
' tlnit Margaret and her father shoulil go the 
* next day to Milton-Northern, and look out 
fur a house. Mr. Hale had received several 
letters from ]\lr. Bell, and one or two from 
Mr. Thornton, and he was anxious to ascer- 
tain at once a good many particulars re.si)ect- 
I ing his position and chances of success there, 
which he could only do by an interview with 
the latter gentleman. Margaret knew that 
they ought to he removing ; but she had a 
repugnauce to the idea of a manufacturing 
town, and believed that her mother was 
receiving benefit from Heston air, so she 
would willingly have deferred the expedition 
to Milton. 

For many miles before they reached 
Milton, they saw a deep lead-coloured cloud 
hanging over the horizon iu the direction in 
which it lay. It was all the darker from 
contrast with the pale gray- blue of the 
wintry sky ; for in Heston there had been 
the earliest signs of frost. Nearer to the 
town the air had a hiint taste and smell of 
smoke ; perhaps, after all, more a loss of the 
fragrance of grass and herbage than any 
positive taste or smell. Quick they were 
whirled over long, straight, hopeless streets 
of regularly-built houses, all small and of 
briok. Here and thei^e a great oblong 
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many “"windowed factory stood up like a hen 
among her chickens, puifing out black “unpar- 
liamentary smoke, and sufficiently account- 
ing for the cloud which Margaret bad taken 
to foretell rain. As they drove through the 
farger and wider streets, from the station 
to the hotel, they had to stop constantly ; 
great loaded lurries blocked up the not over- 
wide thoroughfares. Margaret had now and 
then been into the city in her drives with her 
aunt. But there the heavy lumbering vehicles 
seemed various in their purposes and intent ; 
here every van, every waggon and truck, bore 
cotton, either in the raw shape in bags, or 
the woven shape in bales of calico. Peoj^le 
thronged the footpaths, most of them well- 
dressed as regarded the material, but with a 
slovenly looseness about them which struck 
Margaret as different from the shabby, 
threadbare smartness of a similar class in 
London. 

“New Street,” said Mr. Hale. “This, I 
believe, is the principal street in Milton. 
Bell has often spoken to me about it. It was 
the opening of this street from a lane into a 
great thoroughfare, thirty years ago, which has 
caused his property to rise so much in value. 
Mr. Thornton’s mill must be somewhere not 
very far off, for he is Mr. Bell’s tenant. But 
I fancy he dates from his w'arehouse.” 

“ Where is our hotel, papa ? ” 

“ Close to the end of this street, I believe. 
Shall we have lunch before or after we have 
looked at the houses we marked in the 
Milton Times 1 ” 

“ Oh, let us get our work done first.” 

“Very well. Then I will only see if there 
is any note or letter for me from Mr. 
Thornton, who said he would let me know any- 
thing he might hear about tliese houses, and 
then we will set off. We will keep the cab ; 
it vill be safer than losing ourselves, and 
being too late for the train tliis afternoon.” 

There were no letters awaiting him. They 
set out on their house-hunting. Thirty 
pounds a-year was all they could afford to 
give, but in Hampshire they could have met 
with a roomy house and pleasant garden for 
the money. Here, even tne necessary accom- 
modation of two sitting-rooms and four bed- 
rooms seemed unattainable. They went 
through their list, rejecting each as they 
visited it. Then they looked at each other 
in dismay. 

“We must go back to the second, I think. 
That one,— ill Crampton, don’t they call the 
suburb ? There were three sitting-rooms ; 
don’t you remember how we laughed at the 
number compared with the three bedrooms ? 
But I have planned it all. The front room 
down stairs is to be your study and our 
dining-room (poor papa !), for, you know, we 
settled mamma is to have as cheerful a 
sitting-room as we can get ; and that front 
room up-stairs, with the atrocious blue and 
pink paper and heavy corhice, had really a 
pretty view over the plain, with a great bend ^ 


of river, or canal, or whatever it is, down 
below. Then I could have the little bedroom 
behind, in that projection at the head of the 
first flight of stairs— over the kitchen, you 
know — and you and mamma the room behind 
the drawing-room, and that closet in the roof 
will make you a splendid dressing-room.” 

“ But Dixon, and the girl we are to have 
to help ? ” 

“ Oh, wait a minute. I am overpowered 
by the discovery of my own genius for 
management. Dixon is to have — let me see, 
I had it once — the back sitting-room. I 
think she will like that. She grumbles so 
much about the stairs at Heston ; and the 
girl is to liave that sloping attic over your 
room ainl mamma’s. Won’t that do ? ” 

“I dare say it will. But tlie papers 1 
What taste ! And the overloading such a 
house with colour and such lieavy cornices ! ” 

“ Never mind, j>a])a. Surely, you can 
charm the landlord into re-papering one or 
two of the room.s — the drawing-room and 
your bedroom — for mamma will come most 
in contact witli them ; and your bookshelves 
will hide a groat deal of that gaudy pattern 
in the dining-room.” 

“ Then you think it the best ? If so, I 
had better go at once and call on this Mr. 
Donkin, to whom the advertisement refers 
me. I will take you back to the hotel, where 
you can order lunch, and rest, and by the 
time it is ready I shall be with you. I hope 
I shall be able to get new papers.” 

Margaret ho|jed so too, though she said 
nothing. She had never come fairly in con- 
tact with the taste that loves ornament, 
however bad, more than the plainness and 
simplicity wliicli are of themselves the 
framework of elegance. 

Her father took her through the entrance 
of the hotel, and leaving her at the foot of 
the stairca.se, went to the address of the 
landlord of the house they had fixed upon. 
Just as Margaret had her hand on the door 
of their sitting-room, she was followed by a 
quick-stepping waiter. 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am. The gentle- 
man was gone so quickly, I had no time to 
tell him. Mr. Thornton called almost directly 
after you left ; and, as I understood from 
what the gentleman said, you would be back 
in a hour, I told him so, and he came again 
about five minutes ago, and said he would 
wait for Mr. Hale. He is in your room uow, 
ma’am.” 

“TJiank you. My father will return soon, 
and then you can tell him.” 

Margaret opened the door and went in 
with the straight, fearless, dignified presence 
habitual to her. She felt no awkwardness ; 
she had too much the habits of society for 
that. Here was a person come on business 
to her father ; and, as he was one who had 
shown himself obliging, she was disposed to 
treat him with a full measure of civility, 
Mr,.Thornton was a good deal more surprised 
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and discomfited than she. Instead of a quiet, 
middle-aged clergyman,^ a young lady came 
forward with frank dignity, — a young lady of 
a different type to most of tliose he was in 
the habit of seeing. Her dress was very 
plain : a close straw bonnet of the best ma- 
terial and shape, trimmed with white ribbon; 
a dark silk gown without any trimming or 
flounce ; a large Indian shawl whicli hung 
about lier in long heavy folds, and which she 
wore as an empress wears her dra|)ery. He 
did not understand who she was, as he 
caught the simple, straight, unabashed look 
which showed tliat his Ixiing there was of no 
concern to the beautiful countenance, and 
called up no flush of surprise to the pale 
ivory of the complexion, lie had heard tliat 
Mr. Halo had a daughter, but he had 
imagined that she was a little girl, 

“Mr. Thornton, 1 l)elieve I ” said Margaret, 
after a half-instant’s pause, dui iiig which Ids 
unready words would not come. “Will you 
sit down. My father broughf me to the door, 
not a minute ago, ))Ut unfortunately he was 
not told that you were here, and has gone 
away on some business. Hut he will come 
back almost directly. I am sorry you have 
had the trouble of calling twice.” 

Mr. Thornton was in habits of authority 
himself, but she seemed to assume some kind 
of rule over him at once. He had been! 
getting im[)atient at the loss of his time on a* 
market-day, the moment be foi*e slie aj)peared, 
yet now he calmly took a seat at her bidding. 

“Do you know where it is that Mr. Hale 
has gone to? rerha])8 I might be able to 
find idm.” 

“ He lias gone to a Mr. Donkin’s in Canute 
Street. He is tlie landlonl of the Iiouse my 
father wishes to take in Oram[)tou.” 

Mr. Thornton knew the homse. He had 
seen the advertisement, and been to look at 
it, in compliance with a request of Mr. Bell’s 
that he would assist Mr. Hale to the best of 
Ids power : and also instigated by Ids own 
interest in the case of a clergyman who had 
given up his living under circumstances such 
as those of Mr. Hale. Mr. Thornton liad 
thought that the liouse in Cramptou was 
really just the thing ; but now that he saw 
Margaret with her superb ways of moving 
and looking, he began to feel ashamed of 
having imagined that it would do very well 
for the Hales in spite of a certain vulgarity 
in it which had struck him at the time of his 
looking it over, 

Margaret could not help her looks ; but 
the short curled upper lip, the round, 
massive up-turned chin, the manner of 
carrying her head, her movements, full 
of a soft feminine defiance, always gave 
strangers the impi'esaion of haughtiness. She 
was tired now, and would rather have re- 
mained silent, and taken the rest her father 
had planned for her ; but, of course, she owed 
it to herself to be a gentlewoman, and to 
speak courteously from time to time to this 


stranger ; not over-brushed, nor over-polished, 
it must be confessed, after his rougli encounter 
with Milton streets and crowds. She wished 
that he would go, as he had once spoken of 
doing, instead of sitting there, answering 
with curt sentences all the remarks she 
made. She had taken off her shawl, and 
hung it over the back of her ebair. She sat 
facing him and facing the light ; her full 
beauty met his eye ; her round wluto flexile 
throat rising out of the full, yet lithe figure ; 
her lips, moving so slightly as she spoke, not 
breaking the cold serene look of her face with 
any variation from the one lovely haughty 
curve ; her eyes, with their soft gloom, meet- 
ing Ids with quiet maiden freedom. He 
almost said to himself that lie did not like 
her before their conversation ended ; he tried 
so to compensate himself for the rnoitilied 
feeling, that while he looked upon her with 
an aibuiration he could not repress, she 
looked at liim with proud indifference, 
taking him, he thoiiglit, for what, in his 
irritiition, lie told Idmself he was — a great 
rough fellowg with not a grace or a refine- 
ment about him. Her quiet coldne.ss of 
demeanour he interpreted into contempi iious- 
ness, and resented it in his heart to tlie pitch 
of almost iuelininghim to get up and go away, 
and have notldng more to do with those 
Hal(?.H, and their superciliousness. 

Just as Margaret had exhausted her last 
8uhj<*ct ofconversalion — and yet conversation 
that could luvrdly be called which consisted of 
so few and such short speeches — her father 
came in, and with his ])le;isant gontleniMnly 
courteoiisness of apology, reinstated his 
name and family in i\lr. Thornton’s good 
opinion. 

Mr. Hale and his visitor had a good deal 
to say res])ecting their mutual friend, Mr. 
Ikdl ; and Margaret, glad that her part of 
entertaining the visitor was over, went to 
the window to try and make herself move 
familiar witli the strange aspect of the 
street. She got so much absorbed in watch- 
ing what was going on outside that she 
hardly heard her father when he spoke to 
her, and he had to repeat what he said : 

“ Margaret ! tlie landlord will persist in 
admiring that hideous paper, and I am afraid 
we must let it remain.” 

“ Oh dear I I am sorry ! ” she re]flied, and 
began to turn over in her mind the possi- 
bility of hiding part of it at least, by some 
of her sketches, but gave up the idea at last, 
as likely only to make bad worse. Her 
father, meanwiiile, with his kindly country 
hospitality was pressing Mr. Tiioriitou to 
stay to luncheon with them. It would have 
been very inconvenient to hini to do so, yet 
he felt that he should have yielded, if Mar- 
garet by word or look Jmd seconded her 
father’s invitation ; he was glad she did not, 
and yet he wiis irritated at her for not doing 
it. She gave him a' low, grave bow when he 
left, and he felt more awkward and sell- 
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conscious in every limb than he had ever 
done in all his life before. 

“ Well, Ma.r^ai’et, now to hmcbeon, as fast 
as we c«an. Have you ordered it ? ” 

“ No, papa ; that man was here wlien I 
came home, and I have never had an oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ Then we must take anytliing we can get. 
He must have been waiting a long time, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ It seemed exceedingly long to me. I was 
just at the last gasp when you came in. He 
never went on with any subject, but gave 
little, short, abrupt answers.” 

Very much to tlie point though, I should 
think. He is a clear-headed fellow. He said 
(did you hear? ) that Crampton is on gravelly 
soil, and by lar the most healthy suburb in 
the neighbourhood of Milton.” 

When they returned to Heston, there was 
the day’s account to be given to Mrs. Hale, 
wlio was full of questions which they answered 
in the intervals of tea-drinking. 

‘‘And what is your corre.spondent, Mr. 
Thornton, like ?” 

“ Ask Margaret,” said her husband. “ She 
and he haA.1 a long attempt at conversation, 
while I was away speaking to the landIor<l.” 

“ Oh ! I hardly know what he is like,” said 
Margaret, lazily ; too tired to tax her powers 
of descrq)tion much. And tlien rousing her- 
self, she said, “ He is a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, about — how old, ])a|>a ? ” 

“1 should guess about thirty.” 

“ About thirty — with a face that is neither 
exactly plain, nor yet handsome, nothing re- 
markable — not ([uite a gentleman ; but that 
was hardly to be expected.” 

“ Not vulgar, or common though,” put in 
her father, rather jealous of any disparage- 
ment of the sole friend he had in Milton. 

“ Oh no ! ” said Margaret. “ With such an 
expression of resolution and j)ower, no face, 
however plain in feature, could be either 
vulgar or common. I should not like to have 
to bargain with him ; he looks very indexible. 
Altogether a man who seems made for Ids 
niche, mamma, sagacious, and strong as be- 
comes a great tradesman.” 

“Don’t call tlie Milton manufacturers 
tradesmen, Margaret,” said her father. “ They 
are very different.” 

“Are they ? I apply the word to all who 
have something tangible to sell ; V)ut if you 
think the term is not correct, papa, I won’t 
use it. But, oh mamma ! speaking of vul- 
garity and commonness, you must prepare 
yourself for our drawing-room paper. Pink 
and blue roses, with yellow leaves ! And 
such a heavy cornice round the room !” 

But when they removed to their new house 
in Milton, the obnoxious papers were gone. 
The laudhjrd received their thanks very 
composedly ; and let them think, if they i 
liked, that he had relented from his expressed 
determination not to repaper. There was no 
particular need to tell them that what he did 


not care to do for a Reverend Mr. Hale, un- 
known in MiUon, ke was only too glad to do 
at tlie one short sharp remonstrance of Mr. 
Thornton, the wealthy manufacturer. 


CHir. 

COLOURING. 

To ladies wdio make cunning use of colour 
— not by painting their faces, but by a deep 
and subtle stinly of costume ; to artists, 
liouse-funiisheis, ornamental gardeners, and 
others, tliere have been officially delivered 
at Paris and Lyons, during the last quarter 
of a centur}^, sundry lt‘Ctiires by M. Olievrcul, 

I upon the j)ractical effect of certain laws con- 
nected with the contrast of colours ; and 
tliese lectures, which were formed by him 
into a book tifiecii years ago, have been lately 
translated into English. Having read the 
translation, wewu*ite wliat follows. 

I Monsieur Chevreul, learned in the law of 
i colours, was ap})oiLited long ago to superiii- 
} tend the dyeing departiiieut ol the manufac- 
i t#i-y of the Gobelin tajiestrics. One of the 
; first questions asked of him was, Why arc 
I tlie black tints bad that are em])loyed aw 
i shadows in blue dra])cries ? He answered 
that the black was ot course spoiled by con- 
trast. M. Chevreul followetl up bis bint by 
arranging together various masses of coloured 
wool taken from the warehouse, observed 
how colours juit side by side mutually 
affeebrd one another ; and, from that point, 
carried on his resi arches in various ways to 
niaturity. AV^e state some of the resiihs, 
chiefly having in mind the uses to wddeh 
ladies may ]>ut them. 

Pir.st must be set down two very plain 
rules. One concerns the setting side by side 
of two different shades of the same colour. 
Put side by side squares tinted with Indian 
ink, each square liaving one uniform tint, but 
no two squares of the same intensit}'. Arrnngc 
them in a row, according to a regular scale, 
beginning with the lightest and ending with 
the dai'kest. Then every square will be seen 
to be modified by those on either side of it ; 
the border next a darker square will be 
lightened in effect, — the border next a light 
sejuare will be darkened in effect. The whole 
row of tinted squares, fieen fi'om a little dis- 
tance, will be made in this way to ajipear not 
flat, but fluted. Such is the effect of tints 
upon each other. 

The effect of hues, or contrasting colours, 
may be expressed in the second main rule — 
Contrasting or complementary coloui’s are 
such us when blended together give rise to the 
perception of whiteness. The most perfect of 
these relations is that existing between blue, 
yellow and red ; for, mix those three colours, 
and they produce white ; consequently a 
colour complementary to each of these is 
made by blending the other two. Because 
blue with yellow creates green, green is the 
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complement of red; because red and yellow | 
create orange, orange is the complement of! 
blue ; because red and blue create vioftt, 
violet is the complement of yellow. The eye 
itself can perform tliese changes ; look upon 
a blue and a yellow, and in a little while both 
will appc'.ar to be green. Again, take a 
square colouied red, and observe it. Take 
also a square coloured blue, and observe 
it. Place them side by side. The rod square 
where it is near the blue will have a yellower 
tinge than the rest ; and into the blue on the 
other border some little shade of green will 
enter. That is heeaiise every colour tends to 
8 ugg(*st its opposite (or complement) around 
its borders, and, as we have explained, the 
opposite of red is green — the opposite of blue, 
orange. 

It is also to be remembered that the eye, 
fatigued with looking at one colour, is dis- 
j)08ed to receive the impression of its com- 
plement. Let us suppo.se, for example, tiiat 
a lady in a draper’s sliop is looking at red 
stiitVs; and, after having seen five or six pieces, 
begins to complain of the bad colour of those 
subscfjuently shown to her. The coloureds 
not bad ; but her eye, weary of red, no longer 
reciMvaas the inijiressiou of it vivi<lly, or as a 
source (jf pleasure. Let the prudent trades- 
iimn not allow ten or eleven red stufts to be 
looked at in Buccession ; but, after about the i 
fifth, contrive to submit for inspection some-j 
thing green. A very good gi'eeii it is sure to! 
seem if it be only of a tolerable colour; and, 
after dwelling on it for a little time, the cus- 
tomer may go on looking at the reds, and will 
bo sure to see them to the best advantage. 

Accustomed to a little application cd these 
princi[>les, and knowing pretty w’ell how 
colours stand related to each otlier, any l)»‘r- 
soij may a\ <*id gross errors of taste in house- 
furnishing, in dressing, in the arrangement of 
a nosegay, and in all such matters. The main , 
relations* of colour to be borne in mind are j 
these : Urcen is the opjK»site, and com}»le- 
ment, to red ; green, therefore, reddens adja- 
cent hues, anti red adds a green tinge to 
them ; but given and retl set off each other 
tt» the best advantage when placed side by 
side — the green looking greener, the red 
redder, — and this is, of course, most thoroughly 
the etfect when the two colours are alike 
in depth of tone. What green is to reil, yel- 
low is to violet, and blue to orange, in the 
same way it may be said that the yellow 
tints of green suggest their complements and 
opposites, the violet- reds ; the yellow-oranges 
contnist with violet-blues, and the orange-reds 
with the blue-greens. 

Thus the })ink of the complexion is brought 
out by a green setting in dress or bonnet; and 
any lady who has a fair comidexion, that 
admits of having its rose tint a little height- 
ened, may make effective use of the green 
colouivbut it should lie a delicate green, .since 
it is of importance to preserve harmony of 
tone. When there is in the face a tint of 


orange mixed with brown, a brick-red hue 
will result from the use of green ; if any 
green at all be used in such a case it should 
be dark. 

But for the orange complexion of a brunette 
there is no colour superior to yellow. Tiiis 
iuiparts violet to a fair skin, and injures its 
effect. A skin more yellow than orange lia.s 
its yellow neutralised by the suggestion of 
the complement, and a dull white effect im- 
parted. The orange skin, however, has the 
yellow neutralised and the red left ; so that 
tlie freslines.s of complexion is increased in 
black-haired beauties. 

As the complement of violet is yellow, 
which no lady desires to see added to the 
colour of her skin, it follows that violet is 
only suitable for dress when it is very deep 
in tone, and worn by those who wish to have 
the complexion whitened by contrast. 

Blue imparts orange, which enriche.s white 
comjilexious and light flesh tints ; it also of 
courtse imj)roves the yellow hair of blondes. 
Blue, therefore, is the standard colour for .a 
blonde, as yellow is for a brunette. But the 
brunette wiiu lias already too inucli orange 
in her face must avoid sotting it in blue. 

Orange suits nobody. It whitens a brunette, 
but that i.s scarcely a desirable effect, and it 
is Ugly. Ited, uidess when it is of a dark 
hue, to increase the effect of whiteness ’oy 
coniriist of tone, is rarely suitable in any 
close neighbourhood to a lady’s skin. Bose- 
red destroys the freshness of a good com- 
plexion ; it sugge.sts green. Por this rea- 
son it ought not to be chosen for the 
i lining aiui hangings of the boxes of a thea- 
; tre, if Jadic.s who frequent it are to look 
! well ill their evening toilettes. Bose-red, 
wdue-red, and light crimson boxes give a 
green tint to the ladies in them ; if they 
would rather have the best made of all 
natural rose in their faces, the hangings they 
should wish for ought to be light green. Bub 
they would suit best jitdo or fair complexions, 
just as the amber hangings at the opei'a, 
house in the llayniarket used to be best 
suited, and, in fact, only suited, for brunettes. 

; The dju’k crimson of the draperies adopted at 
the rival hou.se were more impartial, since 
they tended by contrast to the whitening of 
all tiices to which they served as background. 

Enough has been said now to display some 
principles that may be carried into applica- 
tion ina thousand ways. The painter upon can- 
vass knows that if he places certain colours 
side by side, though they be as pure as tube 
can hold, yet they may look dirty because 
they spoil each other by the complements 
that they suggest. He knows that in painting 
fi'omtihe modeijwhcrever there is much contrast 
of colour in small compass, he must not directly 
imitate each colour that he copies with a 
stroke of the same colour from his brush ; he 
is compelled to use false tints to get the 
true ones. U pon tlie same«pkm must a lady 
go to work in the compomidiaig of n nosegay 
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or the trimming of a bonnet, keeping apart 
those colours that cannot come together with- 
out quarreling. Thus she would do well to 
trim a yellow bonnet with violet or blue, and 
a green bonnet with rose, red, or white 
flowers, and to follow the same general iilea 
in grouping the colours of a dress. 

Contrast of rich colour is familiar to us in 
the dress of soldiers, and it has an economic 
use. The soldier in his bright uniform of 
green and yellow, blue and scarlet, or what- 
ever else it be, will seem to be well 
clothed \<^hen all the seams of his coat, 
perhaps, are white, and he is really thread- 
bare ; for if the colours be but well contrasted 
they will set each other ofi’ and remain to the 
last intensitied. Just in the same way a 
civilian may wear in the summer a black coat 
that is not new, and over white trowsers it 
will be made to look by contrast excellent as 
to its colour. But let him buy in the winter 
a new pair of black trowsers and put them 
on : the old coat causes them to seem fear- 
fully black and glossy, and is made by them 
in return to look really much older and 
whiter than it is. 

The same ideas M. Chevrcul carries into the 
business of house-furnishing. Dark paj)er- 
hangings he proscribes, as absorbing too 
much light, red and violet as damaging the 
colour of the skin, orange as tirest)me by 
reason of intensity, lie recommends only 
yellow and light tones of green and blue. 
Yellow combines well with mahogany fur- 
niture, but spoils the look of gilding. Light 
green suits well both with mahogany and 
gilding. Light blue suits with mahogany 
fairly, and with gilding admirably : it also com- 
bines better than blue with jellow and orange 
woods — is therefore good for drawing-rouins. 
A grey pattern on a white ground — pattern 
and ground being balanced pretty evenly — is, 
however, very strongly recommended. As a 
general rule, says M. ('hevreul, tlie colour 
of the covering of the chairs shoiild be com- 
plementary to the prevailing colour of the 
paper-lianging. The window curtains should 
be of the colour of the chair-s, having 
fringes of the colour of tlie jiaper-liang- 
ing. The carpet should be chosen by the 
same rule, to give distinctness to the effect 
of the furniture ; green and black being 
better, dominant colours under mahogany 
than red, scarlet, or orange. To mahogany 
chairs green covers are good when uniformity 
is not desired. In small rooms a harmony 
should be sought by carrying tlirougliout an 
analogy of colour — the contrast should be 
of tones and hues of the. same colour ; it is 
only in large rooms that the contrast of 
colour can be thoroughly well carried out. 

It is not worth while to multiply examples 
of this theory. We have desired only to 
amuse ourselves and at least one section of our 
readers. Whoever means to be a student in 
these matters must read M. Chevreul’s book, 
or look for wiser counsellors. We are, for ' 


our own parts, not sufficiently under the 
influence of tlie colour-sergeant, to care 
much whether we sit upon a black chair or a 
green one — whether it is a white liat or a 
black one that best suits the colour of our liair. 

MADAME GRONDET’S. ^ 

The institution of the Dames Grondet was — 
and I (hire say still is — a ladies’ school, in a 
part of Paris known as the Quartier Plantin, 
whicli lies just within the boundary of the 
metropolis, at the extreme end of the Elysiau 
Fields. The houses in this district lie slirouded 
from sight, each V)y its own surrounding trees 
or ivy-covered walls : or they are grouped 
into half-built, grassy streets, along which 
every footstep echoes. There is a good deal 
of waste ground in the Quartier Plantin, to be 
let on building leases; but not many people 
see the nol>le sites thus offered to capi- 
talists, for excej)t residents on the spot, 
girls and boys, juid the friends of girls and 
boys, who come to the many schools tliere 
situated — and, of course, the butcher and the 
baker — few human beings pjiss the iron gates 
by which at all main outlets this quarter of 
Paris is defended. 

As for the schools of the district, we of 
Madame Grondet s knew of two other insti- 
tutions for young ladies near us ; and the very 
next house to ours — we could not see it, but 
a corner of its grounds came near the kitchen 
of our sanctuary — this very next house was a 
boy’s school. We never saw a boy or heard 
a boy, but our imaginations were quite cer- 
tain that it was a most extensive boys’ 
school. There was a legend among us also 
concerning a Grondet pupil who in former 
times iiad eloped with a youth belonging 
to that .school, tlie lady escaping through a 
loor that had once existed in our garden wall. 
The door had consequently been bricked up. 
The sj)oi so immortalised was often pointed 
out to me; but always with a vague wave of the 
hand that indicated the entire length of the 
wall, because the door had been bricked up 
so cunningly that no trace was allowed to 
remain of its existence. There, however, was 
the wall, and there wius the story, ami there 
wasn’t the door. No evidence could be more 
satisfactory. 

There were about a him Ired and twenty of 
us — pupils of all ages, between six years old 
and thirty. Ten or twelve elder girls were 
Knglish, and a few others were foreigners, 
but the French girls foz’uied the ocean in 
which we were only drops. We were divided 
nto five classes, more according to age than to 
attainment, and each class had a room to 
tself on the ground floor, and a mistress to 
take care of it while there, to lead it to the 
lecture-room when masters came, and to 
superintend the preparation of its lessons. 
The five classes were five distinct school- 
worlds. Even the garden was divided into a 
part for the elders, and a pare for the juniors. 
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Only iit lueals wo were to;;etlier in a long 
room called the refectory, where we eat on 
each side of a long marble table, with which 
the walls were lined. We met there at half- 
past eight to breakfjist on thin soup, or milk, 
or coffee which the girls called chicory ; or, in 
the case of the English girls, > upon straw- 
coloured warm water, which was tea. We 
met there, at half-past twelve for a luncheon, 
which included meat — except on Wednesdays 
and Fridays — and plenty of jams to eat 
with our bread. At three, each had a 
piece of bread, and at half-past six we met 
again in the refectory for dinner, which was a 
luncheon with weak soup added that nobody 
would take, and with vegetables added for 
W’hieb everybody scrambled. They were 
taken as they came by the first who could 
seize them, and in two minutes devoured. 
For meat nobody eartal except the Englisli 
girls, by whom it was preferred to everything. 
Ihidding was never seen. After dinner 
nothing more was to be eaten, and there 
was notliing to be drunk except cold water. 

iiut, the time after dinner was our own, 
always excepting a few solemn minutes 
which were employed by Madame Grondet in 
the review of her young troops. We were 
collecto<l at a certain time every evening in 
silent state to receive Madame Grondet, who 
then went from room to room, and heard the 
report of our good or evil deeds during the day 
proclaimed in her jireseuce. 1 1 was the season 
of reward and punishment. Ma«Iame Grondet 
then walked into tlie midst, ac(;oui|)anied by 
the lady superintendent ; and taking her seat 
oil the class mistress’s platform — fat, good- 
natured old soul as she was — laboured to look 
severe for two minutes together. She had 
some notion of tlie telling effect of Napoleon’s 
attitudes, and thrust one liand behind her 
back, or crossed her arms. When she had 
awed iia enough by her dignity, she would 
make an imjierial inclination with her head, 
and ill a terrible voice of power (or what 
she meant to be that), bade iia be seated. 
Then we heard our faults or merits read out 
in a very loud voice, very distinct in the 
midst of the great stillness ; but Madame 
Grondet did not visit us with much extrava- 
gance of praise or censure. To a girl who 
had done well she commonly said only, “That 
is well done, my daughter.” But to a girl 
wdio had done ill she said, “ What is this that 
I hear ? ” When all wiis over, she remained 
a few minute.s to talk with us, and, in <lej)art- 
ing, kissed those who presented their lips or 
their cheeks for the honour. 

But, Madame Grondet had more solemn 
exhortations in reserve for great offenders. It 
will be observed, that although ours was the 
institution of the Dames Grondet, implying by 
its title more mistresses than one, yet Madame 
Grondet was sole empress and lawgiver. She 
had been left in sole possession ever since the 
marriage of her daughter at the close of the 
last century. It happened, then, sometimes. 


that Madame Grondet summoned to her pri- 
vate room certain offenders ; generally this 
was for faults committed on a Sunday. The 
culprit would be ordered to go for rebuke to 
Madame Grondet’s room at Dine o’clock on 
Monday morninL^ There she was generally 
found in bed, with a silk handkerchief, instead 
of nightcap, tied in a free-and-easy style about 
lier head, and with her favourite little dog 
Mie-rnie (a vixenish cur) sharing a seat on 
her knees with a dish of soup. Madame 
would give a spoonful of her soup to Mie- 
mie, then take some herself, then intersperse 
grave admonition to the offender with amusing 
words of endeanneiit to tlie dog. The end of 
the interview wns usually hastened by Mie- 
rnie, who sjnipping at his mistress’s nose or 
ears, and otherwise generally exciting himself, 
tumldeJ at last into the soup ; whereupon 
Madame would say, “ Poor little pet ! ’* as he 
leapt to the ground shaking his coat, and 
would drink off the soup that was left with 
great comjmsure. Then she would say, “My 
daughter will you have the kindness to place 
my cup on the table. Thank you, my child ; 
you may go.” And so the ceremony ended. 

We ail dressed alike at Madame Gron- 
det’s, and never walked beyond our own 
garden grounds. The girls who.se parents 
lived in Paris, went home once a fortnight on 
the Saturday, to stay away till Monday. I 
was one of tiiat happy number; and wondrous 
tales we all brought home once a fortnight of 
the things that wore to be seen and done in 
the great world. It was a real punishment, 
sometimes inflicted, to forbid one of these 
homeward journeys. The next worst penal 
.sentence was confinement in a small but 
very cheerful room, and the cutting off 
fur tvventy-foiir hours of verbal communication 
with companions. Any girl so confined was 
not allowed to attend the lessons of the pro- 
fessors ; and it was thought worth while, 
sometimes, to be dreadfully wicked, and to 
get one’s self shut up, to avoid the greater 
disgrace of grieving some gentlemanly man by 
a too dreadfully imperfect lesson. 

Which of our young ladies, for example, 
could Iiave supported the awkwardness of lier 
position in appearing to have been inattentive 
to the words of Monsieur de Lamiere ? He 
wi\3 the liero of many tales, the idol of all our 
imaginations. He was a tall, thin, pale, un- 
wholesome-looking man, who smiled in a 
most grievous and heartrending and 

leaned upon a gold-handled cane. He had long 
white hands and very pink nails. The fii*st 
thing every one saw who looked at him 
was, that lie had long pink nails. He car- 
ried pocket-handkerchiefs embroidered and 
trimmed with lace, and he made also much 
use of a bonbon box, which, as the French girls 
said, he handed with an infinite grace to any 
one of us who coughed. Half those French girls 
professed to be in love with him ; and when- 
ever it was nearly time to go and attend 
his lesson, there was a universal bustle, a 
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smoothing oY hair with little pocket-brushes 
that had Tooking-gh'isses in their backs, anil 
a tying on of bits of ribbon under the plain 
white collars common to ns all. One girl was 
being treated medically for a pain at the heart, 
which we discussed in our own conclaves, 
and traced very distinctly to Monsieur de 
Laraidre. 

M. de Lamidre, by the by, was our instructor 
in the art of literary coinposilioii ; and he set 
113 such graceful themes for essays — If I 
were a bird — A cross on the billows, — and 
such topics — to promote the sprouting of our 
early sentiment 1 Indeed, few of the young 
French ladies did not iirofess some sort of 
heartache caused by the last gentil petit blond 
that had looked at them. Make love to them 
nobody did till a week or two before they 
were "married. The prettiest remained at 
school till sixteen or seventeen ; and then, 
some day they were sent for, sliowii their 
intended husbands, coui ted, and married at a 
fortnight’s notice. They desired no more. 
Two or three soft woids turned their heads. 
liCt the man be gentil and the trousseau 
magnifique ; let them be able to declare 
them so to all their schoolfellows, when they 
came in their most gorgeous bridal array 
among, distinguished visitors on the occasion 
of the next breakijig-u]i of the half year at 
Madame Groudet’s, and then all was well, all 
was divine. 

However, let me go back to our professors. 
There was clever, kind old Monsieur Jutoii, 
who taught reading, and read Esther, Athalie, 
or Phedre (with the f)art of Flicdre omitted, 
by desire), with all genial enthusiasm, until long 
after he ought to have left otf. His was an 
evening lesson ; and tlie pleasant hum of his 
voice used to transgres.s, and we were glad 
when it did transgress beyond the bordei’s 
of our bed-time. 

Our dancing master was Monsieur Fetit- 
pieds, a large man with a small hddle. He 
could never have shrunk into his boohs, for he 
allowed himself only a thimbleful of leather 
to six slippersful of feet. He believed that 
the whole duty of man was fulfilled by him- 
self, and that the whole duty of woman was 
to move as he moved. Upon this subject his 
feelings were acutely sensitive, and we girls 
appeared to use our arms and feet only for 
the purpose of putting him to constant and 
excruciating torture. When we danced out of 
time he declared himself to be in a state of 
desperation ; when we rested one leg by 
shifting our whole weight to the other, he 
said that we took him otf his hinges; when we 
turned in our toes, he groaned and hit himself 
on the head in a frantic manner with his 
fiddle. 

In the few moments of pleased excitement 
that fell to his lot, he called us his little cats. 
We iiad always on entering to make him our 
most fascinating bow, which lie always re- 
turned with imposing dignity. We had 
also at times to curtsey to a row ot chairs, 


which were supposed to be Queen Marie 
Amalie, and three or four other ])ersous of dis- 
tinction ; the great stove, the black board, the 
benches, and the lamp, standing about as an 
admiring throng. On these occasions Mon- 
sieur Petitpieds would whisper his instruc- 
tions, as if afraid lest the stove or one of the 
chairs would hear his prompting: “Softly, 
softly,” he would say, with the greatest 
excitement in his manner. “Gracefully! Now 
then, my little cat. — Oh ! oh I oh ! — Oh ! you 
ai'e killing me ! ” 

Of the whole system of education, I neeii 
only say that it was oral, aided i)y the black 
board and chalk, by our note-taking, and by 
lliree or four thin books of dates and names. 
Music was well taught by ladies well qualified 
to teach, and charged at an extra rate when 
taught by masters. France was, of course, 
regarded as the only country which aifoi-ded 
subject-iuatter for the study of geography, 
the other countries deserving no more than a 
passing-glance. Among them, England was 
particularly execrated by the French girls, 
for containing such unpronouucable towns as 
Portsmouse and Ply mouse. Scotland fared 
worse ; hut the subject of Ireland was ex- 
hausted by wliomsoever learnt that Dublin was 
its capital. Six slips of pajver found at the 
beginning of the half year i'a.Hteiied in each 
girl’s desk, mapped out her rontine of work 
for each of the six days of the week. We 
worked cheerfully enough, and ihero were 
three competitions every year for prizes. Upon 
such topic.s I need say no more. 

1 have touched upon the way in whicli many 
of us regarded Monsieur de Lam iere. A little 
more must be said of that uti wholesome feel- 
ingwhichjsofar as ray experience goes — liappy 
as J was under thecare of Madame Grondel — I 
must pronounce to be the most .striking fea- 
ture of a Parisian school. We talked absurdly 
of love, a!id suicide, and husbands ; gentil 
little blonds, as lovers, were regarded by the 
Erench girls as the natural ]>erqnisiteH of 
those who should marry; and tliey even acted 
among themselves, as an every-day sport, the 
details and .se^uidals that may belong to court- 
ship, marriage, and intrigue. If two girls 
among us made up their minds to bo one, lliey 
announced to the class, before it bioke up for 
meals, that themaiTiage ceremony would take 
place on such a day, at such an hour, in such 
apart of the garden, — all being invited to assist. 

At tlie appointed time, a mock altar was 
set up, and the representative of a bridegroom 
put her black-bodied apron on over her 
shoulders, so that it should resemble, after 
some sort, a gentleman’s coat. A mock priest 
made a ridiculous sermon, and the pair were 
declared man and wife. A week or two after- 
wards, perhaj)S, the wife found her husband’s 
temper unendurable ; quarrels arose in which, 
now and then, the whole class, or whole 
school took interest ; lovers appeared, divorces 
were agreed upon, and fresh marriages were 
made. 
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ppened to retain a love-letter addressed 
rl who was supposed to be married to 
mte de Parcaire, by a loving Comte de 
waa a girl, aged fourteen 
ind a half. “ Urgent ! ” was written 
the atl dress, and thus it runs: — “My 
snder Cousin, — I have just read your 
and many tears have wetted my visage 
king of what you endure.” (At the 
of course, of her husband). “ Oh, yes, 
orable friend, I feel but too sharply 
your h'lins, — I weep over them with you. 
it nation is very distressing to me I 
you, but detained here by indls|)en- 
sable duties. Oh, why, why cannot 1 fly j 
to your side” . . . and so on, it runs| 
on to become a very fervid declara- 1 
tk)n of love, and en<ls ti)us — “Atlien, i 
most charming of women. i>elieve in the ‘ 
love, constant and sincere, of him who lives i 
and breatbes but for you. Your devoted 
servant and unworthy slave, De Villepres.” : 

Tlicre wius one character in our school wliich 
nc?vt‘r will Ixi found wanting in any French 
establishment of tlie same knid : namely, the 
s])y. She w'as a little, thin, red-nosed woman, 
troubled all through theyearvvith chilblains, a 
miserable-looking creatuj-e, litendly one of tlie 
creeping things of the earth. 1 think of lier 
now with pity ; 1 thought of her at school 
with loathing. She was not mistreas and not 
servant, — as we supposed, a poor relation of 
Madame Crondet. She itwas who admonished 
U3 of hours that we would gla«lly have for- 
gotten. She it WMS who sent us to our 
practising; wdio carried the lag keys, — not 
hanging in a bunch, lest they might rattle 
and let us know tliat she was stepf)irig 
by, but in her hands where they were noiseless. 
She it wjiBwho ha«l the powerofthekcystolock 
us up. She it was who saw the girl, husband, 
wife, or lover, alii>ping notes under doors, and 
picked them from under such doors and rend 
them. She it was who rapped at the window 
if a young lady took up her geography when 
she ought to have been ])racti.sing her scales. 
She it was who glided from beliind trees in 
the garden, if any girl indulged, by chance, 
in special execration of Madame (irondet, the 
priest, or the music-master — she, Made- 
moiselle Partaiige <le Merville, walking lei- 
surely within earshot, with her hands be- 
hind her, holding open, over the small of her 
back, a manual of prayers. 

Her tongue 'was against ns all, and all our 
tongues were against her ; and French girls 
when they suspect eavesdropping can sting 
the listener with biting, cruel words, — lor 
they are quick girls — only too quick, and 
clever, and amusing. They are not often to 
be led to see the earnest side of anything 
that has a trivial side. They have mercy 
upon nothing and upon nobody except their 
parents. Father and mother they regard 
universally, I think, with strong and 
reverent affection. And yet they are very 
religious ; their ideas of what they are 


taught to regard as religious right and wrong 
are sharply defined ; of moral right ftnd 
wrong, their notions always seemed to me to 
be extremely vague. ^ 

Friday was the religious instruction day at 
Madame Grondet’s. The priest then came 
for an hour and a half to teach the French 
girls their prayers and their duties. At the 
same time the English mistress was supposed 
to be engaged in the same way with us 
I Protestants ; but she preferred generally to 
I repeat to us from memory some novels. 

I She was, for that reason, highly popular 
among tliose over whom she was set in 
charge. There w’ero never any arguments 
about religion between Protestants and 
Catholics, beyond an occasional light sneer 
liazarded. Once, I remember, on the 
question having been put to M. Jiiton 
whether Sliakspeare was equal to Eacine, he, 
merely out of kindness to tne weaker party, 
answered, “ Yes, lie was.” One of the girls 
turned to me and said, “ Well, then, Pi o- 
testants were not Christians” — as if that 
settled the question for ever in R/icine’s 
favour — l>ut this was all. The other girls 
were content, some with expressing detesta- 
tion of the English, and others 'U'ith declaring 
that tliere were no cows and no eggs in Eng- 
land. The Catholic girls were more scru- 
pulous tlian the Protestants in their devotions. 
'i'h(‘y repeated long prayers every evening 
with immense rapiiiity. They confessed, and 
received the sacrament three or four times in 
the year ; and with them this is a ceremony 
of the greatest moment. I used sometimes 
to see them writing their confessions. When 
tliis duty was to be done, they were all 
collecfed in their class-rooms, with the 
doors closed. A prayer having been read, 
they sat some time in deep meditation, with 
their faces buried in their hands ; after that, 
they commenced a 'wdld scribbling and 
I scratching of pens. I could easily have 
I looked over any one of them writing if I had 
I been impertinently curious, although they 
} were all fortihed 'with walls of books set up 
j on edge around tliem. Their character was 
to be gathered in ten minutes. One girl 
would whisper to another, “ Louise, Louise, 
do you remember when I told Madame that 
lie about my writing-book ? ” Anotiier 
would then ask, perhaps, “ Marie, when was 
it I threw the soup under the table ? ” And 
another would cry aloud, “Ad6le, can you 
tell me when it was that I tried to dance the 
can-can ? ” 

Everything 'was recorded, even to all the 
words of ridicule (and they were many) 
which bad been uttered against the ve^ 
priest to whom they were repeated. Pfe 
must have been mightily amused sometimes. 
I 'WHS told that he did not care half so much 
about untruth as about absence from mass ; 
and, indeed, falsehoods were told in the 
school with the perfect indifference that 
belongs to one’s doing of all matters of 
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course. The girls were, at the same time, 
always very careful to go regularly to 
chapel, and that not through any motive of 
fear, because they certainly had no very hard 
penances imposed on them for anything. I 
used to see them on a certain number of 
evenings after confession-days kneeling before 
the table in the dormitory, with their prayer- 
books, repeating penance portions — such as 
the Ave Maria or Credo — so many times 
over, as fast as possible ; then they would 
jump up, and perhaps contradict something 
that had been said by somebody a long time 
before, while they were repeating. They 
thought us English girls all very greedy, 
because on Good Eri<iay, instead of break- 
lasting as they did on dry bread and cold water, 
we had our usual milk and toast, and more- 
over some hot-cross-buns; which ^ladame 
Grondet, thinking them part of the Protestant 
religion, was at great pains to procure. 

When any of the Erencli girls were to 
receive the first communion, they were 
separated from the rest of us fur a month or 
so before ; and were constantly in the chapel, 
constantly praying, consUintly employed 
upon religious things — except when they 
very naturally thought and talked about 
the dress they should wear on tlie great 
occasion, and about the beautiful rosaries 
V>lessed by the pope, which they expectcil as 
gifts from their friends. During a week 
before the great event, they lived altogether 
apart from us, except when tliey came to 
bed, and then they spoke to none of us. On the 
last night, when all their jireparations were 
completed, when they liad been absolved fur 
all their sins from cliildhood to that hour, 
and with excited imaginations were expecting 
to be consecrated in the morning, they were 
always in bed before we went up, in order 
that they might avoid all intercourse with 
us which might lead them into any petty sin 
and make a fresh absolution nccessaiy. 

I heard one of these girls whisper from 
her bed to her friend, “AIj, L6one ! If I 
could but die to-night, while I am sure to 
go to heaven ! ” In a minute or two tliere 
followed from the sam^ lips another whisper, 
“ Have you seen my new dress ? ” 

Next morning, none of the communicants 
would wash their teeth, lest they shouhl 
breakfast by swallowing a drop of water. 
Nothing was to be taken by tlieiii on that 
day, until they had joined the communion. 
It WHS very pretty to see these innocent 
young girls start off to church, all dressed in 
white, and veiled, with their books and 
rosaries in their liands, and with their simple, 
sincere, and profound faith shining in their 
young eyes. When they returned, their 
parents and many of their friends came with 
them, and our garden was given up to their 
exclusive use. We then saw no more of them 
that night. 

Their Sundays were spent much less 
solemnly. After mass, many of them would 


work for seven hours practising their music ; 
sometimes all our twenty pianos were at 
work together. Others spent the day in the 
garden, getting through tlieir needlework 
ai»d telling tales, or reading. Madame 
Grondet used to lend to the elder girls 
translations of Scott’s novels. Once, she lent 
the Apocalypse; but I am not sure that the 
borrower had not been condemned to read it 
as a penance for her sins. Bible reading 
was imputed to us English girls as a ci’imo 
by our schoolfellow's, and was always thrown 
in our teeth when a reproach was wanted. 
I have often wondered since, what my 
French sisteiliood can have thought the Bible 
contained. 

The EngtisU daugliters of Madame Grondet 
spent Sunday together, in a room assigned 
to them for tliat purpose. We w'ent with 
our mistress tw'ice to church, and in the 
evening had tea together, instead of dancing 
with the Frencli girls in the salon. Our 
Protestant governess on that occasion reaped 
the benefit of her lax discipline, for we 
generously .suli’ered her to take lier second 
cup before we proceeded to the emptying of 
the kettle into the teapot and milk-jug, wliich 
w'as our way of prolonging the I'epast. 

Sometimes, in the summer, on those alter- 
nate Sundays which we all spent at the 
school, one or two of us English girls were 
allowed to take an evening 'walk out of 
<loors with our goveiaiess. We went to the 
Parc Moncct'iu, or to Passy, and looked down 
on the river and the Ohamp de Mars. It 
W’as in the course of one of these expeditions 
that w'e saw Monsieur de Tjamiere sitting 
under a tree with a young lady% eating 
cherries out of a marvellously common cotton 
pocket-handkerchief. The report instantly 
spread in the school, and it was said that he 
was going to be married ; which indeed he 
was. The increase in the number of heart- 
aches thus occasioned w'as enormous. 
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SUNDAY TEA-GARDENS. 

I HAVE been over, in my time («'\rid it Las 
not beeii so extended a one, either) a good 
many works.” Works for making gas, and 
cotton sheetings, and lump sugar, and ladies’ 
bonnet ribbons, and gutta perclia tubing, and 
biscuits for the use of Her Majesty’s navy. 
I have seen innumerable jennies, cranks, 
chucks (exccntric and otherwise), lathes, 
screws, an<l endless 8triij)s. I have heard, at 
the Polytechnic and the Panopticon, learned 
professors explain multifarious varieties of 
machinery in motion, and have come away — 
1 am ashamed to confess it — not much wi.ser 
for the explaiMition. Yet 1 have learnt 
one thing, although the extent of my me- 
chanical knowledge is very limited. Wherever 
I have seen machinery in motion ; wherever 
there was a snorting, jarring, oscillating, 
whizzing, buzzing, screaming, groaning, 
whistling noise of wheels and levers, 
cranks and piston-rod-s, I have always re- 
marked a very strong, warm, oleaginous 
smell, variating between that of a cookshop 
and a tallow manufactory. I have learnt 
that this fatty odour arises from the grease 
with which tlie machinery is lubricated, and 
that the wheels, the cranks, the whole ma- 
chine cannot go on comfortably or safely at 
all, without this unctuous relief. I suppo.se 
it is the same with the axle-boxes of the 
railway carriages, which swallow up the 
yellow coinpomid administered to them by 
railway-porters so greedily ; I 8uj)pose it is 
the same wdtli the I-d on’ t- know -how-man y- 
horae-power engines on board Wateniian 
Number Four, which cry out for grease so con- 
tinually, and make the engineer so shiny in 
appearance and powerful in smell ; I suj)- 
pose it is the same with the obstinate 
lock of my parlour door, which in its rebel- 
lious rustiness sets up its tumblers to every 
ward of every key in the picklock’s huge 
bunch, until one drop of oil being gently in- 
sinuated into its cavities on the top of a 
goose-q^ulll, it yields to the magical power of 
grease m a moment, and becomes as easy ns 
a glove immediately. 

Tills human machine, which goes on the 
whole with so much regularity, and turns 
out so large a quantity of work, material and 
intellectual, with such satisfaction to society, 


requires a little grease, too, sometimes. That 
cunning engineer, Nature, has of herself pro- 
vided a natural spontaneous oil for the lubri- 
cation of the joints of the body, else would 
the muscles grow rigid and the sinews 
crack. But the joints of the mind; do 
not they require to be greased occasionally ? 
Is that machinery which works in cel- 
! hilar tissues, and beneath mucous mem- 
I branes, and in a network of so many thou- 
' sand exquisitely delicate meshes, so easily 
I broken, so hardly repaired, in no need 
j of relief? Is the brain not in some 

danger of growing rusty, and out of order, 
of stopping altogether for lack of oil, or, 
through ceaseless and intolerable fric- 
tion, of going (which is worse) to all sorts of 
j blazes of discontent, hatred, and angry 
j madness, if a drop of oU on a goose-quill be 
* not tenderly administered now and then ? 

I When that big shij) the Royal Albert was 
launched at Woolwich the other day, umiuni- 
, bered poumls of tallow were employed to 
; grease her false keel, and the ways down 
I which she slid. Else would she have stuck 
i in the slip till this day, and forty-thousand 
' dogshores might liave been knocked away in 
; vain. The ship of life will stick in the mud 
j too, if a little grease be not judiciously eui 
ployed to get her off. 

Tlie elders of this nation, until very lately, 

I would not seem to have had much faith in the 
I erticacy of any lubricant for the weR-going of 
I the machine public. They barely acknow- 
ledge, even now, that grease may be a good 
thing : leaving the public to supply its 
own grease (if it can) according to its own 
imaginations. Thus one citizen has mixed 
his lubricant with scentetl bear’s grease, 
another with brandy and water, another with 
■ raw gin, n fourth with vinegar, a fifth 
with gall and wormwood. Another and a 
far more numerous class, who cannot always 
help or choose for themselves, and do require 
a little help sometimes, have taken any grease 
that came to hand just as they could get it, and 
have got on as well as they could— running 
off the road and coming into dangerous col- 
lision now and then, to the great astonishment 
and indignation of the aforesaid eldei'^. 

Tlie few can grease their wheels any day 
in the week, and all day long, if they like. 
The many have only the one day, Sunday, 
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and but a few hours of that, to clean off tlie 
accumulating rust which the social wheels 
will gather from se’nnight to se’nnight. I 
cursorily traced, lately, some of the street 
features of a Sunday out. Let me devote 
these present lines to Sunday on the river 
and in the tea-gardens. 

Waterman Humber One Hundred, in which 
I start from Hungerford Pier, is very full So 
crowded is it when we start, that 1 should be 
inclined to give a flat contradiction to anybody 
who told me it could })ossibly liold any 
more ; yet we seem to take in and find room 
for a tew dozen more at every pier. We are 
(and I am delighted to see it) a mixed 
assembly ; swells of the most solemn descrip- 
tion quite bm'ricadeil from ilie vulgar view by 
all-round collars, and elevated above meaner 
mortals towards their native ether by the 
highest of heeled boots, being in close proxi- j 
mity to horny-handed mechanics and their 
families.’ Soldiers, working young fellows 
and their sweethearts, and boys, who have | 
been clufAnng among flieiuselves for cheroots | 
and half-pint bottles of stout, together with | 
that intoxicating viand, the Aberncthy bis-' 
cuit, and who are bent on seeing life. I j 
am plefised to observe, too, that a very i 
large ])roportiori of the passengers have I 
provided themselves with copies of the ! 
cheap periodicals sold on the steamboat 
piers. I am not dia[)Osod, seeing them read, i 
to be quite so critical as to the chanicter of 
the literature they are reading, as a news- 
paper commissioner, or Cardinal Wiseman. 
I am afraid there is but little about St. 
Alphonso Liguori, or Doctor Lardner on tlie 
Steani-Eiigine, or Anoiiymou.s on tlie Measure- 
ment of we Parabola, in these publicatiojis. 

I see a good many liumorons woodcuts, and 
observe sundry grins of the broadcast deserij)- 
tion pervading the countenances of the pur- 
chasers as they read. This is bad. It is 
better though, or so it appears to me, that they 
should be siaulying a nonsensical broadsheet | 
of fun, with one hundred comic cuts for one 
penny, or even that they should be absorbed 
by the last police-case, or elopement in liigli 
life, than they should be beguiling their 
passage down the river by shouting scurrilities 
to the passengers by other boats. The Sunday 
travellers had no better aniusomeiit than j 
that, in the polished days of Mr. Hed Ward. 
People were given to it even in the j 
soberer days when it pleased Doctor Johnson , 
to take a pair of sculls at tlie Temple Stairs ! 
with Mr. Boswell. 

We paddle down the river in the golden 
evening. The very smoke of London turns 
crimson in lioivour of the Sunday sun, and 
wraps round the blue dome of the master- 
church like a king’s mantle. The white 
shirt-sleeves of the rowers tliat shoot past us; 
the thousand and one maats in the pool, 
dressed out with Sunday flags ; the thronged 
Gravesend boats, full of light bonnets and 
summer muslins ; the tuneful bauds, the 


j dancing, rippling, sparkling water, looking as 
though it would ut^ver have the lieart to 
drown a man — all these make my soul merry 
within me, and give great glory to Grease. 
More than this, I have jiickcd up a genial 
companion on board, “Comes jucundus in 
viA pro vehiculo est.” A merry travelling 
companion is as good as a coach, says old 
Tully, and my travelling friend is indeed the 
representative of a coach — T ha\’c seen him 
upon a coach often, I fancy ; a lung coach, 
painted black, with inucli velvet and fringe 
upon it, drawn by long-tailed, long-maned 
horses, also black ; and on tlie roof of which 
my friend with some lialf-dozeu others sit 
with their legs swinging, and hoi. ling on by 
the ornamented ])egs, to wliieli tlie black 
ostrich plumes are aflixed. lie has those 
plumes in a bag beside him now. on board 
Waterman One Iliindrcd ; and, h;i.vijjg a red 
nose, a rusty black suit, a frayed wliite 
neckcloth, and a most humourous counte- 
nance, is — of course — an undertaker’s man. I 
like him much, though that iievei-failing 
odour of mingled mouldiness and ie(.*ently 
consumed spirits wliich disUnguiKhe.s his pro- 
fession, pervades him. He is full of luiiuour, 
shrewd observation, caustic comment, and 
good-humoured satire. He t akes tlie eheoriest 
view of things mundane. 1 .sliould like him 
to bury rnc. — Bump I 

Tliis last ejaculation, I humlfly beg to 
observe, does not in tlie. lea.sl. relate to the 
mirthful philo.sopliy of the man wlio does 
black woik. It is Wati rman Humber One 
, Hundred tliat biinqis, ]iut the undertaker, 
j I liad oUserved for a considerable time that 
our gallant craft was moving through the 
water rather slowly, and iinulo veiy little 
way, and that were on tliis side of the 
Tunnel Pier, when we ought to have been at 
Blackwall. I had lialf, in my carelessness, and 
desire to iinj)ute the best motives to every- 
body, assumed that the Waterman ’.s captain 
desired to give us the best possible view of 
the river prospect, and therefore steamed 
* along gently ; but the bump scatters that 
theory to the winds. Have we lun aground? 
Have we s{)rung a leak ? Are we to go down 
I as v/hen Kempeufeldt’s sword w'as in the 
sheatli, when his fingers held the ja n, the 
Koyal George went dow'u with twice four 
hundred men ? An immediate rush h made 
forward, and a counter-rush aft. The engine 
begins to give forth strange noises, and to 
emit steam from strange jilaces. The ladies 
begin to aci’eaui and threaten fainting, ; 
and a considemble section vehemently express 
their wish and determination to “ get out,” 
which, tliere being no boat near^ is ridi^ 
culous. There is “something the matter” 
with the enghiea. I tliink there is some- 
thing the matter with tlie engineer, whose 
greasy trunk, accuiubent between the deck 
and the engine-room skylight, is now 
visible, and who looks wrathfuTly, and, I arn 
afraid a little rumfully, at tlie captain. The 
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€aIl-boy has disappeared altogethei\ Has he am landed at Rotherljithe, I do not object 
mutinied ? Is he tiaitor i Can he have to })aying the somewhat exor1)itant fare 
sold himself for Russian gold 1 The captain which my conductor demands of me, because 
seems piizzled. He sweeps the horizon with he grounds Ijia extortion upon the very logi- 
his eagle glance, but the glance comes back cal position that steamers don’t break down 
as if it were not at all satisfied with the every day.” Happily, they don’t. Rut, I 
excursion. He looks down at the engineei-’s think when I have advanced a few hun- 
wrathful trunk, and into the coaly engine- dred paces inland, that 1 might just as 
room, as if this last wei'e the crater of Mount well have been set ashore on Juan Fer- 
Yesuvius, and he didn’t know what to make nandez, or on the inhospitable shores of 
of him. A gentleman on board (he turned a Patagonia, as at Rotherhitlie. It is di'ead- 
little pale at the bump, and assured his lady fully barbarous. I know the Commercial 
companion rather tremulously, that there was Docks must be close by, for I wander over 
no Ganger), wishing to be facetious under bridges and among locKS, and am beset by 
difficulties, asks the captain ** what his little yards of ships at every step. Rut I can 
game is ? ” to whicli the commander answers, find no houses, no edifices save ropeyard H 
like an oracle of Delpho-', “to get to Wool- and sailyard X ; I can see nothing in the 
wich as fiist as he can but, oiacle-like, does distance but wundrnills, tall chimneys, and 
not exj)lain how he intends to accomplish the more masts of ships. 1 know that Deptford 
feat. A great many peojde have gathered and Greenwich must be some two or three 
ainidsliips, and are examining the engines miles farther on, hut I can find no one to put 
with that fixed, absorbed vacuity of curiosity me in the direct road thereto. I meet four 
with which j)eople look at the moon, or a men in fur caps and red flannel shirts. I ask 
fallen cabborse, or an omnibus with the tliein ; but the spokesman (if he indeed could 
wheel otf, or a gentleman having his boots be called a spokesman who sj^oke not), 
cleaned by one of the brigade. Several answers with a guttural grunt, like a be- 
peo])le say “ it’s a shame,” and tlie juvenile nighted Dutchman as lie is, and walks away. 
})oriion of the passengers generally vote the 1 ask an educational man, in black, with a 
accident “a lark;” one gloomy man (there j white neckcloth, but he, ])u’ling a dial from 
is always one person at le.'ist in every public ' hus poke (like the philosopher in As You 
cotiveyance, wdiose name is Misanthropo.s, ' Like It, that Jaques met), tells me very 
and who hates mankind) prophesies fatal | wisely that it is lialf-past six o’clock, and tliat 
consequences, and audibly ex]>resses bis con- 'Shiloh Chapel is close by. I come at last to 
victiuii that the directors of the coni]»any are ' a dreary canal, a most melancholy aHificial 
liable to be indicted for manslaughter, and ; estuary like a river that lias seen the vanity 
that the stoker is drunk; one individual ; of the world’s ways, and ha.s determined to 
in a light brown paletot, publicly gives out live by line and rule in future. Here, I meet 
his determination to write to the Times, and 'a little boy in cortluroy who looks intelligent, 
probably retiring within himself to concoct!! ask him the nearest way to Greenwich. He 
that epistle, mentally, is thoncefoi th dumb. ' st.ire.s at me ; .scratciics his head, and calls 
Meanwhile, the steamer continues motionless. ‘‘Tom ! ” 

After a great deal of hammering and rum- Tom, a little bigger and in fustian, comes 
bling, and a colloquy betwo*en the captain up, ami saying, feebly, “ Rotherlathe,” — runs 
and the engineer, which is rather more jier- away as bard as ever his legs can carry him. 
sonal than pleasant, the ])addle-wdieel8 make So, at last, finding nobody to tell me the W’ay 
a feeble revolution or two, ami then stop ' to Greenwich, I am fain to find it out myself, 
again. Worse than this, the anclior won’t ^ Knowing that it must be down the river, 
hold tlie ground, and we drift miserably into ' soinewliere, I keep close to the river, and 
the middle of the stream, like a log as we I keej) on walking sti)utly : — not making much 
are, passed by crowded steamboats that j way, but hopeful of getting to my journey’s 
laugh at our disaster, and heavy sluggish ' end, eventually. 

lightci-s and hay-barges, whose fantailtal- ! If I am nearly an Lour walking to Dept- 
hatted commanders openly deride us. I am | foi d, and an liour more walking to Green- 
not going to stand tljis any longer. A wdierry j with, my joimiey is am]>ly repaid by the dis- 
appi'oaches. I jump in it ; and if the officers coveries 1 make. I fall ujion a whole river- 
of the comptuiy want to collect the sky-blue side, full of tea-gardens. Perhaps, with more 
ticket which isi avaihible for this day only, | propriety they might be called bottled 
aud from the pier from which it is issued, beei'-gardens ; cold rum and water gardens* 
they must come and fetch it. Thus, I leave tobacco-pipe gardens ; but tea, bread and 
Waterman Number One Hundred to her fate, butter, aud shrimps, prevail to a great extent^ 
1 should have liked to take the man who does notwithstanding. Oozy meadows run down 
black work with me, but he sticks to tlie to the river’s bank ; sevigy little summev^ 

sbiji — probably with an eye to business. Ofl houses hang over the brink ; and in some 

goes tlie wherry, and whether tlie Water- instances the house itself overlooks the water: 
man steamer went to Woolwich, or Wales, or and its balconies, perched high and dry above 
the World’s end that day, I don’t know. the tide, its windows, its very roof, are 

Of all havens on the snores of the earth I crowded with Sunday faces. Here you may 
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see the public wheels greased in the most oppressive forms of a debased church system, 
primitive fashion ; for, the aristocracy does that the minds of men were broken down^ 
not frequent these Sunday tea-gardens ; the powerful agencies as they both were. These 
wealthy tradesman scarcely knows of their moral pestilences acted upon brains that 
existence ; the most elevated personages who had been first weakened by the physical 
are aware of them ai*e the licensing niagis- plagues to which bodies were subject, 
trates. Here come, emphatically, the public;' We are not free from such afflictions yet. 
the working, toiling, sweating, patient, legis- 1 We are at this hour shrinking from the 
latively-silent, and neither monster petition- ; breath of cholera. It comes home to the 
ing nor monstrously petitioning, public ; poor. It comes home to the minister of 
hither they bring the wives of their bosoms, ' state. He may sacrifice sanitary legislation 
and the children of their hopes and I to the first comer who attempts to sneer it 
poverty; and though Heaven knows the air down, and journey home to find the grateful 
from tbe Isle of Dogs is not tlie balmiest, or plague sitting in his own hall ready with the 
most odoriferous in the world — though the j only thanks that it can offer. At tliis we 
gardens and summer-houses are of tlie shab- sincerely grieve, and perliajis tremble ; but 
biest and darkest — here they sit in the we know nothing of the (error of a plague as 
summer evenings, and smoke, drink, and it was terrible in the old times of famine 
erimy themselves. among the poor, wi'ong living and bad housing 

Yes. They loill smoke the strongest of among the rich, of townships altogether 
tobacco ; they will call for a pot of mild drainless, of tilth, ignorance, and horrible 
ale, and a seedy biscuit; Mrs. Opus will • neglect. The ravages made formerly in 
quench her thirst, and the boys will take a Europe by the siuall-pox or measles, the 

drink, and even young two years old will dreailful sj^read of le]>rosy, the devastation 

have a sup, and John Opus, the bread- on the path of the black death and the 

wfinner, will take a mighty pull. And it sweating sickness, have no ])arallel in our 

is my firm belief that if all the palace gar- i day. Extreme as are the sufferings of our 
dens, parks, picture-gjdleries, musciinis, con- poor in the hungry winter season, we under- 
servatories, and aviaries, in all England, stand but faintly the inten.siiy and extent of 
were to be opened on Sunday from morn the distress which the old poet hud ofteu 
till dusk, directly ; as soon as the ])ublic seen who wrote — 

had sensibly enjoyed a sufficient (quantity of j Short days, shiU )* days, long nights come on a]>.icc ; 
art-instrucliou, and was approaching within Ah, who shall hide us from ilie winter's face ? 
sight of the distant confines of art-bothera- Cold dotli increase, the sickness uill not cease, 
tiou, John Opus, the working man, would And here we lie, Cod knows, witli little ease, 
say to Eebecca his wife, Now, Becky, Fmtn winter, jdagno and pestilence, good Lord, 
I just feel comfortable for a pipe and a deliver us. 

glass of ale, and I am sure you must be I particularly wish to show how in the 
thirsty, so come along.’* And they will go | good old times intirs bodies were wasted, 
and partake of these unlawful thii)g.s ; and 1 and how there was proiluccd out of such 
I am sorry that the world is so depraved : ' vva.stiug a weakening and wasting of their 
but grease there must be — or things you ' minds. The treatise.s of a learned German 
little dream of will take fire from over- ! Doctor Ilecker, on the Epidemics of the 
friction — and though you lay on the genuine j Middle Ages (wliicdi have been translatcal for 
Pharisee paint an inch thick, to this com- our Sydenham Society by Doctor Bahingtou) 
plexion you must come. will provide an ample fund on winch to draw 

for information. We cannot study rightly 

SICK BODY, SICK BRAIN. sickness of the mind without bringing sick- 

■ ness of the body into question. It is neces- 

OcCASioi^AL illustrations of the supensti- gary to begin with that, 
tion of the middle ag-.'s led us to remark, There was one disease called tlie black 
some time ago, on the great prevalence of death, the black plague, or the great mor- 
insanity, caused in the good old times by the ulity. The most dreadful visitation of it 
mixture of horrible thoughts and lumps of was one tliat began in China, spread over 
diseased fancy with the ideas common among Asia, and in the year thirteen hundred and 
the people.* Of the wretched position of uii- forty-eight entered Europe. Europe was 
happy lunatics, persecuted, maimed, tortured, then, however, not unused to plagues. Six 
and burnt by neighbours and magistrates, others hatl made themselves famous during 
who accepted as facts all their delusions, and the preceding eight and forty years. The 
convictedf them by the testimony of their black plague spread from the south of 
own wild words, some illustrations have been Europe to the north, occupying about three 
given. The region of superstition that re- years in its passage. In two years it had 
maius yet to be sketched is very rich in pro* reached Sweden ; in. three years it had con- 
duce of this kind. I do not mean to pass quered Russia. The fatal influence came 
into that region now, because it was not by among men ripe to receive it. Europe was 
superstition only, or only by that and the full ot petty war ; citizens were immured in 
*Soc vol, ix., pp. 170, 410. cities, in unwholesome houses overlooking 
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filtliy streets, as in beleaguered fortresses ; for 
ro\)ber8, if not armies, occupied the roads 
beyond their gates ; husbandmen were starv- 
ing feudal slaves ; religion was mainly super- 
stition ; ignorance was dense and morals 
were debased ; little control was set upon 
the passions. To such men came the pesti- 
lence, which was said to have slain thirteen , 
niilHona of Chinese, to have depopulated 
India, to have destroyed in Cairo fifteen 
thousand lives a day. Those were exagge- 
rated statements, but they were credited, and 
territied the people. Certainly vessels with 
dead crews dnfte<l about in the Mediterra- 
nean, and brought corruption and infection 
to the shores on which they stranded. 

In what spirit did the people, superstitious as 
they were iu those old times, meet the cala- 
mity 1 Many committed suicide in frenzy ; 
mercliants and rich men, seeking to divert 
the wrath of Heaven from themselves, carried 
their treasure to the churches and the monas- 
teries; where, if the monks, fearing to receive 
infection with it, sliut their gates jigainst any 
such ollcring, it was desj)erately thrown to 
them over their walls. Even sound men, 
corroded by anxiety, wandered about livid as 
the dead. House-s rpiitted by their inha- 
bitants tumbled to ruin. i^»y plague and by 
the flight of terrilied iiiliabiUnts many thou- 
satid village.s were left absolutely empty, I 
silent as the woods and fltdds. The Poj)e, in 
Avignon, was forced, i>ecause all the cluiroh- 
yards were full, to consecrate as a burial- 
place the river Khone, and assure to the 
faithful an interment, if not in holy grounti, 
at least in holy water. How the dead were 
carted out of towns for burial in pits, ami ^ 
how the terror of the people coined the fancy ( 
tliat tliiough indecent haste many were j 
liurried out and thrown into those pits while , 
living, every one knows ; it was the incident | 
of plague at all times. Italy was reported to 
have lost half its inhabitants. The Venetians 
fled to the islands and forsook their city, | 
losing three men iu four ; ami in Padua, when ; 
the plagu(3 ceased, two-thirds of the inh.a-; 
bitants were mi.ssing. This is tlie black | 
death, which began towards the close of the . 
year thirteen hundred and forty-eight to 
lavage England; and of whicli Antony Wood ; 
s:iys ex^^'avagantly, that, at the close of it, ' 
scarcely a tenth part of the people of this • 
country remained living. 

Churches were shunned as place.s of inftc-| 
tion, but enriched witli mad donations and : 
beipiests ; what little instruction had before | 
been imparted ceased ; covetousness increased, ; 
and when health returned men were amazed i 
to observe how largely the proportion of; 
lawyers to the rest of the community had 
been augmented. So many sudden deaths 
had begotten endless disputes about inherit-! 
auce. Brothers deserted brothers ; even 
parents fled from their children, leaving them 
to die untended. The sick were nursed, when j 
they were nursed at all, by greedy hirelings | 


at enormous charge. Tlie wealtliy lady, noble 
'of birth, trained in the best refinement of 
her time, as pure and modest perhaps as she 
was beautiful, could sometimes lure no better 
nurse than a street ruflfian to minister to lier 
in her mortal sickness. It appears most pro- 
bable that this pestilence, which historians 
often dismiss in a paragraph, destroyed a 
I fourth part of the iuhal)itant8 of Europe, 
j The curious fltet follows, which accords with 
one of the most mysterious of all the certain 
law.s of nature, that the numbers of the people 
were in some degree replenisVied by a very 
marked increase in the fruitfulness of mar- 
riage. We know how the poor, lodged in 
places d.'uigerous to life, surround themselves 
with little families, and how births multiply 
deaths increase among them. To this 
j natural law the attention of men was strongly 
[forced, even at the time of the blaclc 
plague. 

But lesser local pestilences arose inces- 
santly and the bodies of multitudes who were 
not slain were weakened by the influences 
that destroyed so many, while, at the same 
time, few minds escaped the influence of 
superstitions dread, ari.sing out of such 
calamities. The best {>hysician8 ascribed the 
black plague to the grand conjunction of 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars in tlie sign of 
Aquarius, wdiinh took place al>out Lady-day, 
in tlie year thirteen hundred and foi’ty-tive. 
Such conjunctions always foreboded horrors 
to men, and every i>lague was in this way 
connectetl with the stai*s. Many a deed that 
proved the dignity and beauty of man’s 
nature was done quietly during those days of 
trial ; bands of Sisters of Charity at Baris 
perishe<l in the work of mercy to the sick, and 
were supplied with unfailing troops of new 
recruits; hut bigotry and folly had the loudest 
voices, aiivl took posse.ssion of tlie public ear. 

Then arose in Hungary, and afterwards in 
Germany, the Brotlierh(>o»l of the Flagellants 
— men and even \vomen and children of all 
ranks entering tiie order, marched about 
towns in }>rocession, each flagellant with a red 
cross on tiu; breast, back, anil cap, and car 
rying a triple scourge, and all recommended 
to atientiuji by the }>omp of tapers and superb 
banm rs of velvet and cloth of gold. I’hey 
inultijdied so last, and claimed rights so 
iudejiendent — for they even al/solved each 
other — that they came to be regarded 
by the church iis dangerous. They were 
put down at last by pei'secution, the 
enthusiasm of the populace m their behalf 
being converted into a relentless rage against 
them. 

The rage of the populace w^as felt most 
severely by the Jews. Pestilence w'as ascribed 
usually ill those days to poisoned wells, and the 
welKs, it was said commonly, were poisoned by 
the Jews. So it was at the time of the black 
plague. The persecution of the Jews began 
m those days at Chillou, and spread from 
Switzerland through Europe, Tortured and 
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maddened, many poor Jews confessed all that j dices of the dancers, an ordinance was issued 
men would liave hud confessed by them, and to the effect that no one should wear any but 
told horrible tales of powdered basilisk, and squaretoed shoes. This madness appeared 
of the hags of poison sent among the faithful also at Metz, and Cologne, and extended 
of Israel from the great Eabbi at Tolevlo. through the cilies of the Ehine. 

All the Jews in Basle were shut up A similar lunacy broke out some time 
in a wooden building and therein smo- 1 afterwards al Strasburg, where tlie dancers 
thered and burnt alive. The same fate j were cared for by the town council, and con- 
happened to the Jews at Freyburg. In ac- ; ducted to the chapel, of St. Vitus, a youthful 
quiescence with the popular idea, w^ells had | saint, martyred in the time of Diocletian, 
been bricked over and buckets removed. If, ; For this saint, because little was known of 
therefore, in any town, a man I'ose to plead , him, a legend could be made suited to the 
for the uuhaj'py childreu of Israel, the popu- j emergency, in evidence Uiat he, and he alone, 
lace asked why it was, if they were not guilty, I was able to cure the dancing plague. The 
that the autliorities had covered up the wells, plague, however, spread; and, as tlie physicians 
But there was not wanting other evidence : | regarded it as a purely spiritual question, it 
poison-bags, which Christians had thrown was left to the care of the Church, and even 
there, were found in springs. At Spires, the j a century later, oil St. Vitus’s day, women 
Jews withdrew into their houses and, setting j went to the chapel of St. Vitus to dance off the 
fire to them, burnt tlieniselves and all they ^ fever that had accumulated in them during 
had with their own hands. At Strasburg, ^ the past twelvemonth. But at tliat time the 
two thousand Jews were burnt alive in their lunacy was near its end, for I need not say 
own burial ground — those who, in frantic ter- Unit it had little in common with the disease 
ror broke their bonds and tied, being pursued ^ known as St. Vitus’s dance by the physicians 
and murdered in the street. Only in Lithuania | of the present day. In its first years it 
this afflicted people found a place of safety, j attacked violently people of all ranks, espe- 
There they were j)rotected by King Casimir ^ cially those leading sedentary lives, and im- 
the Great, who loved a Jewisli Esther, and , |)elled them to dance even to death some- 
the Lithuanian Jews still form a large body , times, to dash their brains out against walls, 
of men wlio have lived in much seclusion, and ' or to plunge into rivers, 
retained many of the manners of the middle \ Everyone has heard of a madness of this 
ages. ; kind that arose in Apulisq among people 

It was among people weakened physi- who had been, or fancied that they had been 
cally and mentally by tlesperab^ afflictions | bitten by a gi-ouiul spivler, calleil the taran- 
aud emotions that there arose certain | tula. Those who were bitten were said to 
dancing mania, .s, whicK^, formed a fresli liave become melancholy, very open to the 
disease, atiectiug both tliSJbody and the mind, j infiiiHiice uf music, given to wild joyous fits 
The same generation that Lad seen the terrors I of dancing, or to rni.serablo fits of weeping, 
of the black death, saw, some twenty yeans ; morbid loiigdngs, and fatal paroxysms 
afterwards, men and women dancing in a ring ;! either of laiigiiter or of .sobs. At the 
shrieking, and Calling wildly on fet. John the j close of the iitteenth century the fear of 
Baptist; and at last, as if seized with an cpi- ^ this malady had spread beyond Apuli.a. Tlio 
leptic fit, tumbling on tlio gi ouiul, where they poison ot the tarantula, it was believed, could 
desired to be trodden upon and kicked, and ' only bo worked off by tlioso in whom it 
were most cheerfully and freely trodden u])Oii ' begot a violent energy of dancing, — it passed 
and kicked by the bystanders. Their wiki | out then witli the perspiration ; but if any 
ways infected others with diseased bodies and j lingered in the blood, the disorder became 
minds, and the disease called St. John’s dance, chronic or intermittent; and the afflicted 
which was supposed to be a form of de- person w’ould be liable to suffering and me- 
moniacai possession, spread over the IsVtlier- lanclioly, which, whenever it reached a certain 
lands. The St. John’s dancers were exorcised height would he l elieved by dancing. The 
and made wonderful confessions. If they had ! tarautati, or {>ersons bitten by the tarantula, 
not put themselves under the patronage of | had various whims, and they also had 
St. John (to wliose festival pagan rites and j violent pi eferences for and antipathies to 
dances had been transferred by the German.s) ! colours. Most of them were wild in love 
they would have been racked and burnt. ; of red, many were excited by green ob- 
Their number increased so fast that men jects, and so forth. They could ouly 
were afraid of them ; tliey communicated to dance to music, and to the music of certain 
each other morbid fancies ; such as a furious ' tunes whicli were called tarantellas, and one 
hatred of the red colour, with the bull’s | man’s tarantella would not always suit an- 
desire to tear every red cloth to rags, and a j other. Some needed a quick tune, others a 
detestation of pointed shoes, against which, ! melancholy measure, others a suggestion of 
and other matters of fashion, the priests had ' gi-een fields in the music as well as in the 
declaimed often from their pulpits. The 8t. ; words that always went with it. Nearly all 
John’s dancers became so numerous and so . tarautati requlr^ some reference to water, 
violent that, in Liege, the authorities were! were mad in longing for the sea, and would 
intimidated; and, in deference to the preju-lbe ecstatic at the sight of water in a pan. 
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Some even would dance with a cup of water 
in their hands, or plunge their heads after 
dancing in a tub of water, set for them, and 
trimmed with rushes. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the cure of the 
tarantati was attemj^ted on a grrind scale. 
Bands of musicians went among the villages, 
playing tarantellas ; and the women were 
so especially interested in this way of bring- 
ing I’xdief to the afflicted, tliat the period of 
tarantella-playing was called ‘‘ the women*s 
little carnival.” The good creatures saved 
up their spare money to pay for the dances, 
and (b'serted their household duties to assist 
at them. One rich lady, Mita Lupa, sfwiiit 
her whole fortune on these works of charity. 

A direction was often given by this little car- 
nival to tile thoughts of hysterical women.: 
They sickened as it ajiproaelied, danced, | 
and W(‘re for a season whole ; but tlie taran- 
tati ineluded quite as many men as women. 
Even the sceptic could not shake olf the in- 
fluence of general credulity. Oianbjitista ’ 
Quinzato, Bishop of Foligno, sutfered himself, ■ 
iu bravado, to be bitten by a tarantula ; but 
to tlie sliame of his episcopial gravity, he 
could oi)tain a cure only by dancing. 

Wlu'ii bodies are ill housed or ill-nour- 
ished, or by late sickness or other cause de- 
pressed, as most men's tioilies were' in the 
middh* ages, minds are apt to receive morl>i<l 
iin[>reHsionH. The examples just given show 
how rapidly across such tinder the lire cff a 
lunatic fancy spiaeids. People abounded who 
W'ere even glad t<.) persuade themselvt's that 
they were changed into wolves every night, 
that tliey were witches, or that they were 
possessed by demons. 

About tii'iv years ago, a young woman of 
stri>ng frame, vi.siled a friend iu one of tlie 
Berlin hospitals. On entering a ward sh 
fell down iu strong convulsion. Six female 
patients who saw licr beemne at once con- 
vulsed in tlie snme way; ami, by degrees, eight 
others passed into the same condition for four 
months ; during which time two of the Tniise.s 
followed their example. They were all between 
sixteen and twenty-live years old. 

In a Methodist chapel at Jtedruth a man 
crieil suddenly, ‘‘What shall I do to be 
saved ? ” and made contortions exjiressive 
of severe distress. Other meiubers of tlie 
congregation very shortly afterwanls utterevl 
the same words, and seemed to .sulfer ex- 
cruciating pain. The occurrence havin 
excited curiosity, the new complaint 
sjiread through all the adjacent towns 
of Camborne, Penzance, Truro, Helstoue, 
Falmouth, and the intervening villages. It 
was an ejiidemic conlined to Methodist 
chapels, and people of the lowest class ; it 
consisted always in the utterance of the same 
words, followed by convulsions. Within 
no very long time, four thousand people had 
become aflected by the malady. A somewhat 
«il?iilar disorder has prevailed for a long time 
Shetland Islanda j 


Other madnesses of this kind, will occur 
to the minds of many readers. There 
is not necessarily deceit or hypocrisy in 
such outbreaks : they are contemporary il- 
lustrations, each on a small scale, of a kind 
I of mental disorder which was one of the most 
! universal of the sorrows of the middle ages, 
j Men were liable in masses to delusions so 
! absurd, and so sincere, that it is impossible 
j to exclude from a fair study of the social life 
I of our forefathers a constant reference to such 
i unsound conditions of their minds. 

AN EXCURSION TRAIN, BEFORE 
STEAM. 

Advertisemknts of steamboat trips and 
railway excursions crowd whole columns of 
our new8paj:)er8, stare upon us from many- 
coloured placards from every wall, and it is 
j)leasant to look back upon the quiet, cosy 
doings of our great grand fathei's ; with whom 
a journey of twenty miles into the country was 
an event to be talked about for the rest of 
the year. A family tour of some three 
hundred miles in onr own land wiis a more 
serious undertaking than a tour through 
France arul Italy would be in the present day. 
No womler that the worthy gentleman, who, 
with his brother and Kister-in-law, cousin Sam, 
and three friends, determined thus to ruralise, 
a hundred and six yeai s ago, should keep a 
diary of each passing event, and write the 
whole, oil his return, fairly out with a crow- 
fpiill pen in the little book discoloured with 
age which is now before us. 

What has speed to do witli holiday- 
making ? A lambiii and four with an eques- 
trian escort could travel quite fast enough 
for pleasure. Wiierefore make haste to 
the end of the journey, when the journey 
itself was the chief pleasure ? Tims thought 
the excursionists, whose proceedings we are 
about U) describe. There were no planning 
over-night, and setting out tlie next morning 
j iu the sober day.s of George the Second. 
lEven the traveller by the Wonder or the 
Dispatch took his place, and paid for it, a 
week beforehand. Much more was delibera- 
tk>u necessary wlien there was a stout landau 
to be jirovidetl, and a careful driver, and 
I horses warranted to carry well for the three 
I equestrians. And, what a stock of Ix)n- 
|dou comforts had to be provided for the 
I solace of travellers bound almost to the foot 
of the Welch mountains ! There was arque- 
busade, and Hungary water, and cardamom 
comflts for the ladies ; a bottle of genuine 
Cognac, and cordial waters, for the gentle- 
men, and a stock of rappee snuff for both. 
The gunpowder tea, and the loaf of double- 
retined sugar — most acceptable presents to 
country cousins — and the road-book to point 
out all the places woith seeing, and the 
pocket perspective-glass to see them with. 
Adroit packing had to be employed to get the 
stout lutestring and brocade niantuas, buck- 
rammed md wholeboned as they were, 
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into the huge trunks. Ruffles and lappets de- ^guide-book cruelly enough, as if to emphasise 
raanded the most gingerly handling, that they the probable danger of the way. Jint all 
might not be crushed in the little bandbox, three miles are past, the road to Salt Hill is 
The gentlemen had their share of these taken ; and here, at the Windmill, they dine ; 
troubles ; for the best suit, with its buck- * all of them quite cheerfully, having had a 
rammed long skirts and huge-pocketed waist- 1 good day so far. Nor <li(i they hurry on ; 
coats, was almost as intractable iis the lady’s j tor a pleasant ride to Henley completed their 
mantua, while the wig — frizzled, pomatumed, I day's journey. 

powdered — was packed in its appropriated I Another tine morning rose upon them, and 
huge box. as carefully as if each particular hair I they proceeded to Dorchester, where they 
were endowed with feeling and would pro- | vieweil the antiquities of the place, especially 
test against anything but the gentlest usage, an ancient altar. No antiquities were thought 
They made little preparation for rain, worthy of notice then except Roman an- | 

save in the thickness of the gentlemen’s tiquities ; and then they went on to Oxford. ! 

shoes. There was the scarlet rocquelaure, “ Here we dressed, and after dinner con- I 

indeed; and, if the shower came very fast gratulated each other on the palpable amend- | 

they unlooped the three corners of their ! ment of our looks.” Truly, a journey to 
cocked hats : but the ladies, with only the i Oxford was something for stay-at-home 
silk hood and the huge green fan — their only ! people to brag of ; so no wonder it w^as 
substitute for a parasol — how anxiously must j matter of congratulation that their healtli 
they have watched the changes of the had not failed them. Oxford presented many 
■weather! | notable things; the printing-ollice, at wliich 

It happened however that the July of the ladies greatly marvelled ; and where doubt- 
seventeen hundred and forty-eight was | less they liad their names, and the date of 
clear, warm, and sunny. All the trunks their visit, printed within a curious border of 
being arranged, and all the indispensable i eylet-holes and little bolt-upriglit Ihjwers, 
et ceteras duly provided “at eight o’clock after the manner of printing-houses a hundred 
in the morning, on the fourth, the two : years ago. Then they went to the lecture- 
ladies, Mr. J., and myself in the landau and i theatre, to Dr.Radclilfe’s new library, and the 
four, and brother Valentine and cousin Sam 'solemn Bodleian, which doubtless they found 
aud his friend each on horse-back, we set | very dull ami gothic ; all alfording matter 
Tofth.” I for a variety of speculations. The s]>ecnla- 

Consin Sam wfia a valuable assistant. An tions of our worthy diarist were, however, 
experienced traveller, a merry companion, j not altogether favourable to Oxford. As a 
and moreover ! determined whig, patronising the Daily Coii- 

A tr.ain-band captain eke was ho rant and the Amsterdam Coll'ce-house, he 

Of famous London town, looked with little pleasure ui)on colleges 

To him was cornniittcJ the guidance of the ! where tlie Pretender’s health liad been 
])arty, together with the equally imjtortant ; furtively toasted, and whence, not three 
office of superintending the commissariat. ' years before, the progress of the Jaco- 
Who cannot see the cavalcade setting out ? bite army had been watched with undis- 
The lumbering landau; the ladies in mo-'guised satisfaction. Indeed, so inveterate 
hair dresses and hoods and cardinals, j were the Stuart tendencies of Oxford, that 
green fans, with arquebnsade-bottle in ; only in the preceding February, a Jae»)bite 
hand ; the two gentlemen in sad-coloured j manifestation had been got up by the gowns- 
suits, wigs, undress cravat and ruffles ; while j men ot so serious a character that the heads 
the equestrians, in their riding bob- wigs, | of houses wore compelled to pass a vote of 
buckskins, and huge top-boots, trotting quietly I censure, and to put some of the leaders into 
by the side; cousin Sam sometimes riding confinement. 

forward to reconnoitre, sometimes riding Without reluctance, therefore, on the 
back to consult “ The Roads through following morning, after visiting the Physic 
England Delineated, revised, improved, and ! Garden (wliere the sensitive plants excited 
reduced to a size portable for the pocket, their wondering admiration), the party 
by John Senex,” the which, purchased for left this beautiful city, its best associations 
this very journey at the Black Horse in and fine architecture unappreciated in that 
Cornhill, is very carefully turned over by the formal age ; aud bent their way to the more 
narrator of the journey. grateful shades of Woodstock, where stood 

They have passed Hyde Park and Ken- the Mecca of the whig partisan, Blenheim, 
aington : they are actually in the country, After a good dinner — a shoulder of lamb and 
past Brentford, and approaching Hounslow cauliflower, a couple of chickens and a dish 
Heath. That dreaded heath Ls safe enough pro- i of tarts — they repaired to “ this large, sump- 
vided you keep alongthehigh road and beneath I tuous building, the noble monument of a 
a noontide sun. But we can well imagine the • nation’s gratitude to a man so famous in his 
solemn looks cast around", and how the ladies’ | day, and viewed with much delight the iii- 
arquebusade is put in requisition as the tall j comparable paintingsand hangings, although,” 
gibbets come in sight. One-mile heath, two- j adds the writer, “the remembrance of the 
mile heath, three-mile heath — ^so says the | ungrateful treatment he afterwards received, 
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and the inglorious peace, made after so to their credit, for certainly the would-be wits 


many great victories, cast such a aamp on 
my mind that nothing could wholly efface.” 
The whig partisan of that day was as 
complete^ deceived as to the merits of 
his idol as the hottest tory. The hero of Blen- 
heim, Corporal John, the darling of the 
comruon soldier whom he cheated and starved, 
added to all the duplicity of the Stuart race, 
a miserly rapacity which they would have 
scorned. 

A pleasant drive to Euston cliased away 
all unpleasant reflections, and the ladies, in a 
little hermitage, or sort of grotto of natural 
rock-work — grottos were quite the vogue 
then — were entertained with small cascades, 
and ail artificial bird, which began singing in 
the midst of the streams. This, although 
artificial enough, seems to have been much 
admired by gentlemen as well as ladies, who 
doubtless thought tliat birds singing in the 
midst of waterfalls was quite rural. Onward 
they proceeded to Chipping Norton, where a 
good supper concluded the day. liendered 
Keutiuiental by the ruriditiea of Euaton and 
its grotto, the married gentlemen began to 
urge upon cousin Sam the propriety of his 
tiiking a wife, having aflbrdcd liim every faci- 

lity, by recotniuending a certain Mias E ; 

but he replied tliat he liked her, but does not 
care to marry ! A note of admiration is put 
after this provoking re|)ly ; and we can easily 
imagine tlie lectures cousin Sam had from 
the gentlemen, and the angry raps of the fan 
from the ladies, at this discourteous coufessiou. 
But it would not do to aflront cousin Sam : 
he was their guide and commissary general ; so 
they all merrily drank to his speedy change 
of mind in a glass of old mountain, and then 
retired to rest. 

Up betimes the following morning — seven- 
teen miles to go before breakfast. Tlie reader 
is not to suppose, however, that our friends 
set out fasting. No, they took tea first, and 
then, on arriving at Broadway, made their 
breakfast on tea and cofl’ee. And here, 
from the vantage ground of Broad w'ay 
hills, our journalist becomes quite poetical. 
The lofty mountains and pleasant vales, 
distant villages, and richly laden fields, must 
indeed have delighted tlie Loinlouers ; but 
alas ! here were no London roads. So the 
heavy landau jolted onward, swaying from side 
to side, now almo.st overturned in a deep rut, 
and now sinking into quagmires, but happily 
without endangering life or limb. Breakfast 
ended — the road was more rugged than ever, 
and the occupants of the landau were half 
jolted to pieces. Y et, this was on the main road 
from London to Worcester, and in the finest 
summer weather ! They dined at Evesham, 
however, and then cousin Sam, cruelly taking 
advantage of the wearied company, deter- 
mined to give them his opinion — which was 
anything but complimentary — of the fair sex 
and matrimony. The ladies bore it very 
patiently, the narrator adds, which was much, 


age nau lurnisneu me aati-marrymg 
ortion of their sex with plenty of sarcasm 
oth in prose and verse. Cousin Sam took 
care not to offend the ladies beyond hope of 
pardon ; for we find that they all proceeded 
pleasantly to Pershore to tea ; and thence, by 
slow stages, arrived at Worcester a little 
before nine, not a little tired with the length 
of this day’s journey — forty-three miles. 

The fatigues of the preceding day render- 
ing more rest necessary, here they stayed un- 
til the afternoon, seeing tlie lions of the place, 
and dining comfortably on eels and Severn 
salmon, and the other et ceteras of a good 
dinner. Here they were gratified too by the 
appearance of cousin John, who had come 
over from Ludlow on purpose to be their 
guide ; tlirough the perils of the corning way. 
So forth they set ; and, though the landau some- 
I times stuck fast in the clay, and sometimes was 
threatened to be buried in the sand, they came 
at length safely to Bewdley. Next morning, 
not without discouraging apprehensions, they 
again set out, very soon finding the unsuit- 
ableness of the road to tlie landau ; which in 
' the space of two hours aud a half, performed 
a distance of scarcely eight miles. They 
now dined, better than they expected, on hind 
quarter of lamb, salad, mul ducks ; but, alas ! 

I London ale and porter were unattainable, and 
thev wei’e obliged to be contented with mere 
cider. 

I And now came the last stage of this 
; eventful journey of one hundred and thirty- 
; six miles, performed in five days. Ere long, 
i the landau stuck fiist, and the equestrians had 
I to help it out ; then they were puzzled as to 
I the best road, and had to seek a guide. 
Again the landau stuck fast ; and this time, 
j fearing lest it should be irretrievably imbed- 
' ded, the four occupants agreed to quit it and 
; walk ; while the landau dragged its slow length 
; along, uselessly enuugh, behind them. The 
! road, however, as they approached Ludlow 
I became more traversable, ladies and gen- 
j tlemeii resumed their seats, aud, in due lorm 
I the party from London arrived at the resi- 
dence of their country cousins. 

I Ludlow is a fine town, both from situation 
j and associations. Extensive views are girdled 
j in by the distant blue of the Welsh 
; mountains, or stretch out to the vale of 
the Severn. Vivid associations of the past 
are also connected with Ludlow, from the 
time when the stern towers of the castle 
were reared to overawe the Welsh marches 
; and the Lords’ Marchers dwelt in feudal 
' state, to the day when the Earl of Bi'idge- 
I water held court there, and Milton’s inimi- 
table Comus was performed by his children 
during the Christmas festival. 

The London visitants remained with their 
hosts nearly a fortnight ; but. we much doubt 
whether one single thought of these past days 
ever crossed their minds, — one sweet fancy of 
[the maiden wandering through the riot- 
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haunted wood in uublenched purity, or 
Sabrina fair, — 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose tmin of her amber-dropping hair. 

How great was the loss of our forefathers 
during the last century, when all the glorious 
poetry of our elder bards wm cast aside 
for formal essays in heroic verse, and nam- 
by-pamby songs about Corydon and Phillis, 
and Damon and Chloe ! Well educated people 
of those days quoted Mr. Pope, and patronised 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and some of 
them, we know, had the poems of tlie cele- 
brated John Milton, — ^but who read him] As 
for our excursionists, they took pleasant walks, 
all by the river’s side, or down in the meadows 
— perhaps wondering they did not had shep- 
herdesses in flowered brocade, and marvelling 
greatly at the un-Corydoii-like IcK^ks of the 
shepherds and swains. 

Meanwhile the writer of the journal, who 
was of a philosophic turn of mind, amused 
himself with visiting a paper mill and an 
iron-foundry in the neighbourhood. With 
great minuteness he details the whole progress 
of the iron manufacture, and much womler is 
expressed at the water-power, which turns a 
large wheel employed to keep the huge 
belTow'S continually blowing. What w'ould he 
have said of the mighty power of the same 
element in vapour ] but steam was as yet con- 
fined to its cradle, the tea-kettle. 

After a ydeasant sojourn at TakIIow our 
goo<l company prepared to depart. Again tlie 
lumbering landau and four made its appearance, 
attended by the three equestrians, together 
with cousins John and Walter, as guides, and 
thus they proceeded to Leominster, The 
landau was overturned by the way ; but hap- 
pily in such a gentle manner that no incon- 
venience was sustained beyond the friglit. 
After dinner, having got into a turn]>ike 
road, they traversed Dininore hill with safety 
— something worth recording in seventeen 
hundred and forty-eight — and arrive<l at 
Hereford, which completed the day’s journey. 
Hereford cathedral having been visited, they 
took leave of cousins Jolin and Walter, and 
set out for Ross ; but, coming to a place wliei-e 
three roads met, and not having taken suth- 
cient directions, they chose the wrong road. 
Soon after, meeting a traveller, he directed 
them to turn back. Again they set out, but 
the road was narrow, and here they met a 
loaded waggon ; so they were compelled to 
draw the landau up a steep bank, to the 
evident risk of overturning, and tlien the 
waggon, having passed, they resumed their 
progress and arrived at Ross. 

Although Ludlow, as we have seen, afforded 
no associations to them, it was very different 
with Ross. This town had been celebrated, 
our diarist remarks, by the greatest poet of 
the age ; so they visited the church, and 
surveyed the prospects, " which are so 
fine and beautiful that we all acknow- 
ledge the poet liad auiEcient matter to 


work upon,” Having dined agreeably) 
they again set forth, but again to encounter 
all manner of travelling annoyances. Twice 
the linchpin of the off fore- wheel fiew off; 
then there was jolting along roads that seem 
to have rivalled the Canadian corduroy ; and 
lastly, a scuffle with a waggoner who refused 
to turn back, and whom, therefore, cousin 
Sam had to briijg to reason by the unanswer- 
able argument of his riding Whip. The fellow 
was drunk, it is remarked, and probably 
to this circumstance cousin Sam owed his 
triumph over tlie burly Herefordshire 
waggoner. But we cannot hel;) fancying 
the distress of the ladies at so un- Arcadian 
a scene, and their admiration of the bravery 
of the train-band captain, wlio, not with his 
sword — for that was left at home, hanging 
by its sword-knot a tro])hy in the best room 
— but with a mere riding-whip, had won the 
victory. They now journeye d on, and soon 
came to Gloucester, where ii cou))le of roast 
chickens, lamb, jieas, and tarts solaced them 
after the annoyances of the day. 

In the morning the lions of Gloucester were 
visited ; and the rich tracery of the choir of 
the cathedral excited a passing tribute of 
admiration, even from one brouglit up to 
consider nothing worthy of notice cither in 
literature or art that was not classical. But the 
party visited with more interest the bishop’s 
palace ; for this had been fitted up in the 
new(-‘st style, and one room was hung 
with blue silk mohair, which alone cost 
one hundred pounds, and another with 
yellow silk damask, while the private 
chapel was wainscoteil with cedar. Doctor 
Benson was the then bishop, — a prelate 
wlio really deserves a passing notice, since 
being unmarried he spent the gn atcr [)ortion 
of his income in repairs of t)ie catheilral and 
the palace, and, strange to relate, declared on 
liis election to the see, that he would never 
accept farther preferment ; wdiJit is stranger 
still, he actually kept his word. After a good 
liiiner, the party set off for Newport, full of 
gloomy ap})rehensions about the road. In this 
case tliey were agreeably disappoiiite*! ; for, 
witli only a few joltings, they got safely to 
their destination. Here, however, a new 
trouble awaited them ; a gentleman, with an 
equipage and five servants, had arrived pre- 
viously, and monopolised the best accommoda- 
tion. “We were excluded from the best rooms, 
had indifferent lodging, and worse food, while, 
as the climax, the gentleman’s servants occu- 
pied the parlour, and left us none for ourselves.” 
Those of our readers who are acquainted with 
the popular literature of this period, will 
remember the offensive insolence that charac- 
terised gentlemen’s servants, and acknowledge 
this was a real annoyance. 

They departed early in the morning, there- 
fore, breakfastless, and along a good road 
soon forgot their vexation, and a rural “ tread 
was unexpectedly provided for us ; for, 
being sufficiently hungry, we. alighted at a 
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small village, where, for want of room, we 
breakfasted in the porch, upon tea, brown- 
bread, and white bread, new milk, fresh whey, 
and curds, a most sweet, innocent, and quite 
rural, and agreeable refreshment.” We think 
we can see the whole party sitting k la Wat- 
teau, beneath the flowery porch, and enjoying, 
with London zest — new milk and fresli cnnls 
and whey — those seldom attainable dainties. 
But even shepherds and shepherdesses 
could not always linger in Arca<lia ; so tlie 
flowery porch was quitted, and by noon 
the party had reached Bristol ; where, from 
the windows (»f their inn, they looketl out | 
on a narrow street and dirty causeway in | 
the process of being cleansed by the pouring 
rain. 

Tin weather during their three days’ 
sojourn was most unfavouiable. However, 
they visited all the notabilities of Bristol and 
Clifton liot-wells, and then set out for }>atli. 

How diflerent was the Bvatb of seven- 
teen liundred and forty-eight, to Bath in 
the ])n!seut day, let our last century 
literature attcsC The city was then in 
the height of its splendour, the queen of the 
fashionable world, giving laws to milliners, 
and iniintua-niakera, ])eri wig-makers, and 
tailors ; presiding over ilie )>aU-rooni, and the 
card-tal)le, and passing sentence, as the | 
high court of fashion, on all matters of I 
etiquette, throin^h her prime minister. Beau | 
Nasli, N.dtliout apjieal. Beau Nasli was | 
a Brumiuel, i)ut with more brains, and who, 
more fortunately than he, found a fitting 
sjdierc. An Oxford student, an adventurer 
in the army, a ]>ert Templar — profligate, 
and extravagant — through all these jihases, 
in .seventeen hundred and ten he went 
to Bath, became assistant to Captain 
Webster, the then Master of the Cere- 
monies, and henceforth continued its pre- 
sivling genius. Great energy characteriseil his 
rule of fifty years. He superintended all the 
improvements of the city, built the Assemlily- 
rooins, arranged every public amusement, 
ruled dukes and duchesses with an iron rod, 


I fans, and fly caps, and the gentlemen in thoir 
‘ best suits and wigs, with tlieir cocked hats, not 
on their heads — (who wear hats at Bath save 
the chairmen ?)- — but daintily dangling be- 
tween Uie finger and thumb. They ywice along 
two and two in solemn processioti, the ladies 
I with their two attendant gentlemen, and the 
twoyouriger gentlemen following ; while cousin 
' Sam, quite d6gag6, bustles hither and thithe^ 
bowing to the ladies, offering a pinch of snun 
to the gentlemen, like a brisk young bachelor, 
as he boasts himself. They find their prome- 
nade vastly pleasant, to use the newest 
coined phrase whicli Bath has put into circu- 
lation ; the Assembly Ilooms, with the ladies 
jat loo and quadrille, and the parade, '‘where 
two ladies of quality engaged our attention 
by their uncommon dress, enormous size of 
their lioops, and a motion in their walk 
savouring of levity at least : they excited the 
most ardent admiration.” Doubtless these 
were two la<lies fresh from Versailles, 
who had imported the Pompadour walk, 
together with that n^pectable lady’s fashion 
in dress. 

Well pleased they proceeded the following 
day to Devizes, where they slept ; having in 
contemplation a journey on Salisbury Plain, 
wldch is represented as a barren desolate 
place for twenty miles. Ha]>pily they tra- 
versed this formidable district withoutdanger; 
but O lovei*s of hoar antiquity, members of 
Arclnnological Institutes, how shall we confess 
to you that their object was simply to enjoy a 
picnic at Stonehenge ! Yes, and here are the 
d- tails. “At last we came to that noted place 
called Stonehenge, where we alighted, and 
took out our provisions. Our table was one 
of the great stones, and such seats as we 
could get, our food two cold roasted chickens, 
two tongues, a loaf, and three rolls, and our 
drink some wine and beer. Our knives 
were cousin Sam’s banger (for a carving-knife 
we suppose), and oue or two pocket ones, with, 
which having cut up our chickens, and 
sliced the longues, we eat, with a peculiar 
relish, and so, after this unusual but sweet 


and compelled even the polished Chesterfield 
to bend to his sway. It is wliimsically sug- 
gestive to read of the honour ilone to his 
obsequies. Charity children singing hymns, | 
the band performing solemn music, six aider- 
men holding the pall, and all the clergy 
of the city in duteous attendance. Seldom 
truly have the benefactors of their race 
received the honours that were so hmshly 
paid to “ Folly at full length.” 

This is a aigresaion inuiilged in while our 
friends are taking their tea, and doubtless 
enjoying the hot -roll®, soaked in butter, 
which W'eve just then coming into vogue — 
those hot-rolls which some twenty or tliirty 
years ngo were the boast of our suburban 
tea-gardens. Now they have set forth to 
the pump-room ; not— -having the dread of 
Beau Nash before their eyes — ^in soiled travel- 
ling attire ; but the ladles in silk mautuas, 


rep.ost, we proceeded to Salisbury.” After 
such a ]n'ofanation of wild and mysterious 
Stoueheuge, we feel it would have been 
but just, had the landau been upset, and the 
picnic party, without injury to their bones, 

I had been treated to a fright and a roll 
in the dirt. But looking back at such an 
instance of want of poetic feeling, can we 
wonder these relics of the past are so few ? Is 
it not a marvel rather that Stonehenge itself 
had not been broken up long ago for mile- 
stones, and road mending, than that it still 
stands ? 

“ Salisbury, so celebrated for its spires and 
windows,” was duly lionised, and then the 
party went to Wilton, where they seem to 
have been almost bewildered with the fine 
paintings and other curiosities. A severe 
jolting on their return, so took away the 
appetite of the sight-seers, and rendered one 
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of their number so ill, that we are told they 
all made a very bad dinner. On their arrival 
at Bpmsey in the evening, we are, liowever, 
happy to find that they made a good supper 
on eels, boiled chickens, and a couple of lob- 
sters, together with pod wine. Having 
carefully inquired of ^ Johnson, the ex- 
cellent landlord, the way they should take 
from Eomsey to Gosport, and moreover 
having engaged a guide, they set out ; but 
parting with the latter too soon, “ we 
came to a large common, where we mis- 
took our road, and wandered about.” How 
curious these repeated engagements of guides, 
and mistakes as to the way, seem to us ! 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine only a month 
or two after this tour was made, we find a 
shoi't journal of a visit to the lakes, wdieu 
the travellers/^after visiting the notabilities 
of Derbyshire, brejtkfasted the next morning 
at Manchester, dined at Wigan, and, “ passing 
through Preston, we were led out of the way 
by the guide, till it w'as quite dark, and we 
wandered about all night, and over many 
strange places, and had several disagreeable 
falls with our horses, but at last arrived safe 
at Lancaster by the dawn of day.” 

Not quite so bewildered were our excursion 
train on the wilds of Hampshire. Some 
country folk at length put them in the right 
way, and they reached Wickham with appe- 
tites remarkably keen. Happily, there was 
a good dinner at hand to satisfy them ; and 
then, with only two or three chances of over- 
turning, they arrived at Gosport. 

It is amusing to perceive the distaste of 
these worthy people to sea -port towns. 
According to their experience, the inns were 
indifferent, the cooking bad ; neither would 
the streets permit the stately procession 
of ladies and gentlemen two and two, 
like the Parade at Bath. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the popularity of the navy and of 
brave Admiral Vernon, aq^ .our invincible 
Hawke, and the comparative unpopularity of 
the land service in the reign of George the 
Second, it is amusing to perceive how, after 
all, the sea, and the shipping, and the gallant 
tar, were alike looked upon as something un- 
pleasantly out of the common. Gentle zephyrs 
were the fashion then, not rude Boreas ; equi- 
pages drawn by four or six long-tailed horses, 
not the light barque. How could powdered, 
periwigeo, stiff-skirted, high-heeled gentle- 
men, whose very walk was regulated by the 
stop-watch, feel aught of sympathy with the 
sailor, wild as the breezes, and rough as tlie 
shingles of his chosen element ? Thus, al- 
though the bad cooking had certainly some 
share, we find our pleasure party — after 
visiting the sights of Gosport and Ports- 
mouth — after marvelling at the batteries, and 
surveying doubtless with no slight wonder 
Admiral Warren’s flagship, the Invincible — 
jret preparing to depart on their homeward 
journey with little regret. 

Fetersfield, Lippock, Cobhain, and lastly 


Kichmond, where a number of London friends 
and relatives had been invited to meet them, 
were the last stages of this memorable jour- 
ney, and occupied two days — a joyful meeting ; 
for “we dined together with great pleasure, 
recounted some of the incidents of our travels, 
and inquired into the state of our absent 
friends, who Avere, thank God, all well ; so, 
after tea, we set out for our respective places 
of abode in this great city.” 

Here, on the morrow, the unpacking being 
completed, the ladies received the visits 
and congratulations of their neighbours 
on their safe return, after the perils of 
their long journey ; Avhilo the gentlemen, at 
the Amsterdam Coffee-house, received the 
welcomes of their friends, and, deep in discus- 
sion of the Pelham administration and the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chap('lle, almost forgot that 
they had been ruralising for five long 
weeks, as members of a family little excursion 
train. 

Two, however, did not forget their journey ; 
cousin Sam, who became sober and senti- 
mental, and soon after took a wdle ; and the 
writer, who pleasantly amused his leisure the 
following week l>y /letailing at length this 
Family Excursion in Seventeen Hundred and 
Forty-eigiit. 

WHAT MAY BE OUES. 

Thou iliat (lost pi tic, indeed, 

For wealth more jM't'rious t)):m rich going or pold, 

Learn how to seek it cio thy heart grows cold; 

And take lliis for thy creed ; — 

Not who love us, hut whom wo love are ours. 

So fihalt thou know thy yet undreamed-of puwcni, 
lie thine no doubting mind; 

More than tiiine e.iger hands can grasp, 

More than thine ouistretcljcd arms can clasp. 

Thou iieedcst, and shall find. 

Thy treasure shall ho countless and unknown; 

For, all it loves, the licart doth make its own. 

Thou shah break off the chains 
That bind thee to tlio present ; for, though Time, 
Between us and his elder-born, iiprears, 

Like a huge bulwark, days and months and years. 
The bond ot brotherhood remains ; 

And o’er that towering wall we, if we will, can climb. 
Thus, inure than those who share 
Witli tiiee the gentle air. 

Shall yield to the strong magic of the spell 
That lies in lovo, and in thy heart shall dwell. 

And distance shall not limit thy deep love, 

If from the human flowers that flourish there 
Some wanderer chance, like Noah's gentle dove. 

To thee a token of their bloom to bear. 

Far-off their homo may be, 

Beneath the glory of an eastern sky, 

Or where bright isles amid blue waters lie 
And thou may’st never see 
The forms that are their spirits' earthly shrine ; 

But oh ! if thou canst lovo them, they are thino. 

Yes! thine to joy in, thine to prize, 

To weep for — if dark years 
Should dim the light that on them lies—* 

But they are worth tby tears ! 
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And ai within thy heart thy treasure grows, 

Think whence all good, all truth, all Vaiity flows ; 

For Love, th* adoptive spirit, was not given 
To And all wealth on earth, and seek for none in 
heaven. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

It needed the pretty light papering of the 
rooms to reconcile them to Milton. It needed 
more — more that could not be liad. The thick 
yellow November fogs had come on ; and the 
view of the plain in the valley made by 
the sweeping bend of the river, was all 
shut out when Mrs. Hale arrived at her new 
home. 

Margaret and Dixon had iK^on at work for 
two days, nM]>aekiiig and arranging, but 
everything inside the bouse still looked in 
disorder ; and outside a thick fog crept up to 
the very windows, and was driven in to every 
open door in clicking white wreaths of un- 
wholesome mist. 

“Oh, Margaret! are we to live here?” 
jusked Mrs. Hale in blank dismay, 

Margaret’s heart echoed the dreariness of 
the tone in which this question wa-s put. She 
could .scarc(*iyo<jmmand herself enough to say, 
“Oh, iho fogs in Loudon are sometimes far 
worse ! *’ 

“ lint then you knew that London itself, 
and friends lay behind it. Here — well ! 
we are desolate. Oh Dixon, what a place 
this is !” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, I’m sure it will he vour 
death liefore long, and then I know whoTl — - 
stay ! Miss Hale that’s far too heavy for you 
to lift.” 

“Not at all, thank you, Dixon,” replied 
Margaret, coldly. “ The best thing we can 
do for mamma is to get her room <mite ready 
for her to go to bed, while I go and bring her 
a cup of cotfee.” 

Mr. Hale was equally out of spirits, and 
equally came upon Margaret for sympathy. 

“ Margaret, I do believe this is an unhealthy 
place. Only suppose that your mother’s 
health or yours should sutfer. I wish I had 
gone into some country place in Wales ; this 
is really terrible,” said he, going up to the 
window. 

There was no comfort to be given. They 
were settled in Milton, and must endure 
smoke and fogs for a season ; indeed, all 
other life seemed shut out from them by as 
thick a fog of circumstance. Only the day 
before Mr. Hale had been reckoning up with 
dismay how much their removal and fortnight 
at Heston had cost, and he found it had 
absorbed nearly all his little stock of ready 
money. No ! here they were, and here they 
must remain. 

At night when Margaret realised this, she 


felt inclined to sit down in a stupor of desprur. 
The heavy smoky air hung about her bed- 
room, which occupied the long narrow pro- 
jection at the back of the house. The window 
placed at the side of the oblong looked to the 
olank wall of a similar projection, not above 
ten feet distant. It loomed through the fog 
like a great barrier to hope. Inside the room 
! everything was in confusion. All their efforts 
I had been directed to make her mother’s room 
comfortable. Margaret sat down on a box, 
the direction card upon which struck her as 
having been written at Helstone — beautiful, 
beloved Helstone ! She lost herself in dismal 
thought : but at last she detei’mined to take 
her mind away from the present; and suddenly 
, remembered that she had a letter from 
! Kdith which she had only half read in the 
I bustle oAhe morning. It was to tell of their 
I arrival at (^rfu ; their voyage along the 
' Mediterranean — their music, and dancing on 
board ship ; the gay new life opening upon 
her ; her bouse with its trellised balconj’', 
and its views over white cliffs and deep 
blue sea. 

Edith wrote fluently and well, if not graphi- 
cally. She could not only seize the salient 
land characteristic points of a scene, but she 
‘ could enumerate enough of indiscriminate 
I particulars for Margaret to make it out for 
! lierself. Captain Lennox and another lately 
’ married oflicer shared a villa, high up on the 
.beautiful ])rccipitous rocks overhanging the 
sea. Their days, late as it was in the year, 

! seemed spent in boating or land pic-nics ; all 
I out-of-dot>rs — plea.Hure-seeking and glad, 
Edith’s life seemed like the deep vault of blue 
sky above her, free — utterly free from fleck or 
cloud. Her husband bad to attend drill, and 
' she, the most musical ofticer’s wife there, had 
j to copy the new and popular tunes out of the 
^ most recent English music, for the benefit of 
; the bandmaster ; those seemed their most 
' severe and arduous duties. She expressed an 
, affectionate hope that if the regiment stopped 
another year at Corfu, Margaret might come 
out and pay her a long visit. She asked 
Margaret if she remembered the day twelve- 
month on which she, Edith, wrote — how it 
i rained all day long in Harley Street ; and 
I how she would not put on her new gown to 
! go to a stupid dinner, and get it all wet and 
splashed in going to the carriage ; and how 
at that very dinner they had first met Captain 
Lennox. 

Y es ! Margaret remembered it well . Edith 
and Mrs. Shaw had gone to dinner. Margaret 
had joined the party in the evening. The 
recollection of the plentiful luxury of all the 
arrangements, the stately handsomeness of 
the furniture, the size of the house, the 
peaceful untroubled ease of the visitors — all 
came vividly before her in strange contrast to 
the present time. The smooth sea of that old 
life closed up without a mark left to tell where 
I they had all been. The habitual dinners, the 
calls, the shopping, the dancing evenings, were 
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all going on, going on for ever, though her So most of the manufactm^ers placed their 
Aunt Shaw and Edith were no longer tliere ; sons in sucking situations at fom*teen or 
and »h<n course, was even less missed. She fifteen yeare of age, unsparingly cutting away 
doTjihtea if any one of that old set ever thought all otf-shoots in the dix*ection of literature or 
of her, except K^nry Lennox. He too, she high mental cultivation, in hopes of throwing 
knewj would strive to forget her, because of all the strength and vigour of the plant into 
the pain she had ^caused him. She had heard commerce. Still there were some wiser 
him often boast of his power of putting any parents ; and some young men, who had 

disagreeable thought far away from him. sense enough to perceive their own defi- 

Then she penetrated farther into what might ciencles, and strive to remedy them. Nay, 
have been. If she had cared for him as a there were a few no longer youths, but men 
lover, and had accepted him, and this change in the prime of life, who had the stern wisdom 
in her father’s opinions and consequent station to acknowledge their own ignomnce, and to 
had taken place, she could not doubt but that lesrn late what they should have learnt early, 
it would have been impatiently received by Mr. Thornton was perhaps the oldest of Mr. 
Mr. Lennox. It was a bitter mortification to Hale’s pupils. He was certainly the favour^ 

her in one sense ; but she could bejxr it ite. Mr. Hale got into the habit of quoting 

patiently, because she knew her fathers his o})inions so frequently, and with sue: 
purity of purpose, and that strengthened her regard that it became a little domestic joke 
j to endure his errors, grave and serious though to wonder what time during the hour ap- 
in her estimation they wore. Hut the fact of pointtui for instruction could be given to 
the world esteeming her father degraded, in absolute learning, so mucli of it api)eared to 
its rough wholesale judgment, would have have been spent m conversation, 
oppressed and irritated Mr. Lennox. As she Margaret rather encouraged this light 
realised what might have been, she grew to merry way of viewing her father’s acquaint- 
be thankful for Avhat was. They were at the ance with Mr. Thornton, because she fell that 
lowest now ; they could not be worse. Edith s her mother was inclined to look u])on this new 
astonishment and her Aunt Shaw’s dismay friendship of her husband’s with jealous eyes, 
would have to be met bravely, when their As long as bis time had l>een solely occu])ied 
letters came. So Margaret rose up, and with his books and his parishioiiei’s, as at 
began slowly to undress herself, feeli^ the | Helstone, she had aj)i)eared to care little if 
full luxury of acting leisurely, late as it was, | she saw much of him or not ; but now tliat 
after all the past hurry of the day. She fell he looked eagerly forward to each renewal of 
asleep, hoping for some brightness, either his intercourse with Mr. Thornton, slie seemed 
internal or external. But if she had known : hurt and annoyed, us if he were slighting her 
how long it would be before the brightness | companionship for the first time. Mr. Hale’s 
came, her heart would have sunk low down. ‘ over-praise had the usual effect of over-praise 
The time of the year w^as most unpropitious j upon his auditors ; they w'ere a little inclined 
to health as well as to spirits. Her mother | to rebel against Aristides being always called 
caught a severe cold, and Dixon herself w'as jthe Just. 

evidently not well, although Margaret could After a quiet life in a country parsonage 
not insult her more than by trying to save for more than twenty years, there was some- 
her, or by taking any care of her. They thing dazzling to Mr. Hale in the energy 
could hear of no girl to assist her ; all were which conquered immense difficulties with 
at work in the factoines ; at least those who ease ; the power of the machinery of Milton, 
applied were well scolded by Dixon for think- the power of the men of Milton, impressed 
ing that such as they could ever be trusted to him with a sense of grandeur, which he 
work in a gentleman’s house. So they had yielded to without caring to inquire into the 
to keep a charwoman in almost constant details of its exercise. But Margaret went 
employ. Margaret longed to send for Char- less abroad, among machinery and men ; saw 
lotte ; but besides the objection of her being less of power in its public effect, and, as it 
a better servant tlian they could now afford hap|)ened, she was thrown with one or two 
to keep, Uie distance was too great. of those who, in all measures affecting masses 

Mk*. Hale met with several pupils, recom- of people, must lie acute sufferers for the 
mended to him by Mr. Bell, or by the more good of many. The question always is, Has 
immediate influence of Mr. Thornton. Tiiey everything been done to make the suffering of 
were mostly of the age when many boys these exceptions as small as possible 1 Or, in 
would be still at school, but, according to the the triumph of the crowded procession, have 
prevalent and apparently well-founded notions the helpless been trampled on, instead of being 
of Milton, to make a lad into a good trades- gently lifted aside out of the roadway of the 
man he must be caught young, and aocli- conqueror, whom they have no power to 
mated to the life of the mill, or office, accompany on his march ? 
or warehouse. If he were sent to even the It so happened that it fell to Margaret’s 
Scotch universities he came back unsettled share to have to look out for a servant to assist 
for commercial pursuits ; how much more so Dixon, who bad at first undertaken to find just 
if he went to Oxford or Cambridge, where he the person she wanted to do all the rough 
oouldnot be entcoped till he was eighteen} wc^k of the house. But Dixon’s ideas of helpful 
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girls were founded on the recollection of tidy perfect repose, as she stood listening to, or 
ehler scholars at Helstone school who were watching any of the wild creatures who sang 
only too proud to be allowed to come to the in the leafy courts, or glanced out with theue 
parsonage on a busy day, and treated Mi*s. jkeeu bright eyes from the low brushwood or 
Dixon with all the respect, and a good deal | tangled furze. It was a trial to comedown 
more of fright, than they paid U) Mr. and j from such motion or such stillness, only 
Mrs. Hale. Dixon was not unconscious of! guided by her own sweet will, to the even 
this awed reverence which was given to her ; I and decorous pace necessary in streets. But 
nor did she dislike it ; it flattered her much 'she could have laughed at herself for minding 
as Louis tlie Ft^iirteenth was flattered by his | this change, if it had not been accompanied 
courtiers shading their eyes from the dazzling j by what was a more serious annoyance, 
light of liis presence. But nothing short of j The side of the town on which Crarapton 
lier faithful Jove for Mns. Hale could have | lay was especially a thoroughfare for the 
mtide her endure tlie rough independent way factory people. In the back streets around 
in which all the Milton girls who made them there were many mills, out of which 
application for the servant’s place rqdied to poured streams of men and women two 
lu*r inquiries respecting their qualifications, or three times a day. Until Margaret had 
They even went the length of questioning her j learnt the times of their ingress and egress 
back again ; having doubts and fears of theii- * she was very unfortunate in constantly falling 
own as to the solvency of a family who lived 'in with them. They came rushing along, 
in a lionse of thirty pounds a-year, and yet ! with bold fearless faces, and loud laughs and 
gave thcm8clve.s airs, and kept two seiwants, jests, particularly aimed at all those who 
one of them so very high and mighty. Mr. ' appeared to be above tliern in rank or 
Hale was no longer looked upon as vicar of station. Tlje tones of their unrestrained 
Hclslone, hut as a man wlio only spent at a : voices, and their carelessness of all common 
certain rate. Margaret was weary and rules of street politeness, frightened Mar- 
im})al ient of the accounts which Dixon per- garet a little at first. The girls, witli their 
petually brouglit to Mrs. Hale of the l)e- rough but not unfriendly freedom, would 
haviour of these would-be servants. Not comment on her dress, even touch her shawl 
blit what Margaret was repelled by the rough or gown to ascertain the exact material; 
uneourteous manners of these people ; not nay, once or twice she was asked questions 
but what she shrunk with fastidious pride : relative to some article which they particularly 
from their hail-fellow acco.st, and severely admired. There was such a simple reliance 
resented their unconcealetl curiosity a.s to tlie on her womanly sympathy with their love of 
means and position of any family who lived dress, and on her kindliness, that she gladly 
in Milton, and yi‘t w'ore not engaged in trade I replieil to these inquiries as soon as she 
of some kind. But the more Margaret felt j umierslood them; and half-smiled back at 
impertinence, tlie more likely she was to be their remarks. She did not mind meeting 
silent on the subject ; and, at any rat4‘, if she * any number of girls, loud-spoken and 
took upon herself to make inquiry for a ; boisterous though they might be. But she 
servant, she could spare her mother the alternately dreaded and fired up against the 
recital of all her disappointments and fancied workmen, who commented not on ner dress, 
or real insults. j Vmt on her looks, in the same open fearless 

Margai-et accordingly went up and down 1 manner. She, who had hitherto felt that 
to im tellers and grocers, seeking for a non- even the most relined remai’k on her personal 
pared of a girl ; and lowering her hopes and | apj>earaiice was an impertinence, had to 
ex|)eotation3 every week, as she found the ! endure nndisguiaed admiration from these 
diliiculty of meeting with any one in a inanu- out spoken men. But the very out-sj>oken- 
facturing town who did not prefer the better ness marked their innocence of any intention 
wages and greater independence of working to hurt her delicacy, as she would have per- 
in a mill. It was something of a trial to ceived if she had been less frightened by 
Margaret to go out by herself in this busy the disorderly tumult. Out of her fright 
bustling place. Mrs. Shaw’s ideas of pro- came a flash of indignation which made 
priety and her own helpless dependence on her face sciirlet, and her dark ©yes gather 
others, had always made her insist that a I flame, as she heard some of their speeches, 
footman should accompany Edith and Mar-} Yet there were other sayings of theirs, 
garet if they went beyond Harley Street or j which, when she reached the quiet safety 
the immediate neighbourhood. The limits j of home, amused her even while they 
by which this rule of her aunt’s had circum- irritated her. 

scribed Margaret’s independence had been For iiistanoe, one day, after she had passed 
silently rebelled against at the time : and a number of men, several of whom had paid 
she had doubly enjoyed the free walks and her the not unusual compliment of wishing 
rambles of her forest life, from the contrast she was their sweetheart, one of the Imgerers 
which they presented. She went along there added, ‘‘ Your bonny face, my iass, makes the 
with a bounding fearless step, that ocea- day look brighter.* And another day, as 
siouaily broke out into a run, if she were in she was unconsciously amilinff at some passing 
a hurry, and occasionally was stilled into thought, she was iddressea by a poorly- 
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dresse*!, middle-aged workman, with “You 
may well smile, my lass ; many a oue would 
Smile to have such a bonny face.” This 
man looked so care-worn that MargaiMit 
could not help giving him an answering 
smile, glad to think that her looks, such as 
they were, should have had the power to call 
up a pleasant thought. He seemed to under- 
stand her acknowledging glance, and a silent 
recognition was established between them 
whenever the chances of the day brought 
them across each other’s paths. They had 
never exchanged a word ; nothing had been 
said but that fiist compliment ; yet somehow 
Margaret looked upon this man with more 
interest tlian upon any one else in Milton. 
Once or twice, on Sundays, she saw him 
walking with a girl, evidently his daughter, 
and, if possible, still more unhealthy than he 
was himself. 

One day Margaret and her father liad been 
as far as the fields that lay around the 
town ; it was early spring, and she had 
gathered some of the hedge and ditch 
flowers, dog-violets, lesser celandines, and 
the like, with an unspoken lament in her 
heart for the sweet profusion of the South. 
Her father had left her to go into Milton on 
some business ; and on the road home she 
met her humble friends. The girl looked 
wistfully at the flowers, and, acting on a 
sudden impulse, Margaret offered them to 
her. Her pale l3lue eyes lightened up as she 
took them, and her father spoke for her. 

“ Thank yo, Miss. Betsy ’ll think a deal 
o’ them flowers ; that hoo will ; and I shall 
think a deal o’ yor kindness. Yo're not of 
this country, I reckon 1 ” 

“No!” said Margaret, half sighing. “1 
come from the South — from Hampshire,” she 
continued, a little afraid of wouudiiig his con- 
sciousness of ignorance if she used a name 
which he did not understand. 

“ That’s beyond London, I reckon ? And 
I come fra’ Burnley- ways, and forty mile to 
th’ north. And yet, yo see, North and 
South has both met and made kind o’ friends 
in this big smoky place.” 

Margaret had slackened her pace to walk 
alongside of the man and his daughter, whose 
steps were regulated by the feebleness of the 
latter. She now spoke to the girl, and there 
was a sound of tender pity in the tone of her 
voice as she did so that went right to the 
heart of the father. 

“I am afraid you are not very strong.” 

“ No,” said the girl, “ nor never will be.” 

“Spring is coming,” said Margaret, as if to 
suggest pleasant hopeful thoughts. 

“Spring nor summer will do me good,” 
said tne girl quietly, 

Margaret looked up at the man, almost ex- 
pecting some contradiction from him, or at least 
some remark that would modify his daughter’s 
utter hopelessness. But, instead, he added — 

“ I’m afcjired hoo speaks truth, I’m afeared 
hoo’s too far gone in a waste.” 


“I shall have a spring where I’m borne 
to, and flowers, and amai'anths, and shining 
robes besides.” 

“ Poor lass, poor lass ! ” said her father in a 
low tone. “ I'm none so sure o’ that ; but 
it’s a comfort to thee, poor lass, poor lass. 
Poor father ! it’ll be soon.” 

Margaret was shocked by his words— 
shocked but not repelled ; rather attracted 
and interested. 

“ Where do you live ? I think we must be 
neighbours, we meet so often on this road.” 

“ We put up at nine, Frances Street, second 
turn to th’ left at after yo’ve past th’ 
Goulden Dragon.” 

“ And your name ? I must not forget 
that.” 

“I’m none ashamed of my name. It's 
Nicholas Higgins. Hoo's called Bessy Hig- 
gins. Whatten yo’ asking for ? ” 

Margaret was surprised at this last ({ues- 
tion, for at Helstone it would have been an 
understood thing, after the iii(|uiries she had 
made, that she intended to come anil call 
upon any poor neighbour whose name and 
habitation she had asked for. 

“ I thought — I meant to come and see you.’ 
She suddenly felt rather shy of oflering the 
visit, wUhoul having any reason to give for 
her wish to make it, beyond a kindly interest 
in a stranger. It seemed all at once to take 
the shape of an impertinence on her part ; 
she read this meaning too in the man’s eyes. 

“ I’m none so fond of having strange folk 
ill my liouse.” But then relenting, as Tie saw 
her heightened colour, he added, “ Yo’re a 
foreigner, as one may say, and maybe don't 
know many folk here, and yoVe given my 
wench liere flowers out of yo’r own hand ; — 
yo may come if yo like.” 

Margaret was half-amused, half-iiettled at 
this answer. She was not sure if she wtnild 
go where permission was given so like a 
favour conferred. But when they came lo 
the town into Frances Street, the girl stopped 
a minute, and said, 

“ Yo’ll not forget yo’re to come and see us.” 

“Aye, aye,” said the father, impationliy, 
“ hoo’ll come. Hoo’s a bit set up now, because 
hoo thinks I might ha’ spoken more civilly ; 
but hoo’ll think better on it, and come. I can 
read her proud bonny face like a book. Come 
along, Bess ; there’s the mill bell ringing.” 

Margaret went home, wondering at her 
new fiiends, and smiling at the man’s in- 
sight into what had been passing in her mind. 
From that day Milton became a brighter 
place to her. It was not the long, bleak 
sunny days of spring, nor yet was it that 
time was reconciling her to the town of her 
habitation. It was that in it she had found 
a human interest. 

CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

The day after this meeting with Higgins 
and, his daughter, Mr. Hale came upstairs 
into the little drawing-room at an unusual 
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hour. He went up to different objects in the 
room, fin if examining tiiera, but Margaret 
saw that it was mer^y a nervous tri(3c — a 
way of putting off something he wished, yet 
feared to say. Out it came at last — 

“ My clear ! IVe asked Mr. Tliornton to 
come to tea to-night.’* 

Mrs. Hale was leaning back in her easy 
chair, with her eyes shut, and an expression 
of pain on her face which had become 
habitual to her of late. But she roused up 
into querulousness at tliis speecli of her hus- 
band’s. 

“Mr. Thornton !— and to-night ! What in 
the world does the man want to come here 
for 1 And Dixon is washing ray muslins and 
laces, and there is no soft water with these 
lion-id east winds, which I suppose wo shall 
liave all the year round in Milton.” 

“The wind is veering round, ray dear,” 
said Mr. Hale, looking out at the smoke, 
which drifted right from the east, only he did 
not yet understand the points of the compass, 
and rather arranged them ad libitum, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

“ Don’t tell me ! ” said Mrs. Hale, shudder- 
ing up, and wrapping her shawl about her 
still more closely. “ But, east or west wind, 
I suppose this mau comes.” 

“Oh, marnina, that shows you never saw 
Mr. Thornton. He looks like a jierson who 
would enjoy battling with every adverse 
thing he could meet with — enemies, wind.s, or 
circumstances. The more it rains and blows, 
the more certain we are to have him. Jhit 1 
will go and help Dixon. I am getting to be 
a famous clear-starcher. And he won’t want 
any amusement beyond talking to papa. 
Papa, I am really longing to see the Pythias 
to your Damon. You know I never saw him 
but once, and then we were so puzzled to 
know what to say to each other that we did 
not get on particularly well.” 

“ 1 don’t know that you would ever like 
him, or think him agreeable, Margaret. He 
is not a lady’s man ” 

Margaret wreathed her throat in a scornful 
curve. 

“ I don’t particularly admire ladies’ men, 
papa. But Mr. Thornton comes here as your 
friend — as one who has appreciated you — ” 

“The only person in Milton,” said Mrs. 
Hale. 

“ So we will give him a welcome, and some 
cocoa-nut cakes. Dixon will bo flattered if 
we ask her to make some ; and I will under- 
take to iron your caps, mamma.” 

Many a time that morning did Margaret 
wish Mr. Thornton far enough away. She 
had planned other employments for herself ; 
a letter to Edith, a good piece of Dante, a 
visit to the Higginses. But, instead, she ironed 
away, listening to Dixon’s complaints, and 
only vhoping that by an excess of sympathy 
she might prevent her from carrying the 
recital of her sorrows to Mrs, Hale, Every 
now and then Margaret had to remind her- 


self of her father’s regard for Mr. Thornton 
to subdue the irritation of weariness that was 
stealing over her, and bringing on one of the 
bad headaches to which she had lately become 
liable. She could hardly speak when she sat 
down at last, and told her mother that she 
was no longer Peggy the laundry-maid, but 
Margaret Hale, the lady. She meant this 
speech for a little joke, and was vexed enough 
with her bu.sy tongue when she found her 
mother taking it seriously. 

“ Yes ! if any one had told me, when I was 
Mias Beresford, and one of the belk*s of the 
county, that a child of mine would have to 
stand half a day, in a little poky kitchen, 
working away like any servant, that we 
might prepare properly for the reception of a 
tradesman, and that tins tradesman should 
be the only — ” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Margaret, lifting 
herself up, “ don’t punish me so for a careless 
speech. 1 don't mind ironing, or any kind 
of work, for you and papa. I am myself 
a born and bred lady through it all, even 
though it comes to scoviring a floor, or wash- 
ing dishes. I am tired now, just for a little 
while ; but in half an hour I shall be really 
to do the same over again. And as to Mr. 
Thornton’s being in trade, why he can’t help 
tliat now, poor fellow. I don’t suppose his 
education would fit him for much else.” 
Margaret lifted hei-aelf slowly up, and went 
to her own room ; for just now she could not 
bear much more. 

In Mr. Thornton’s house, at this very same 
time a similar, yet different, scene was going 
on. A large-boned lady, long past middle 
age, sat at work in a grim handsomely-fur- 
nished dining-room. Her features, like her 
frame, were strong and massive, rather than 
heavy. Her face moved slowly from one 
decided expression to another equally decided. 
There was no great variety in her counte- 
nance ; but those who looked at it once, gene- 
rally looked at it again ; even the passers-by 
in the street, half-turned their heads to gaze 
an instant longer at the firm, severe, digni- 
fied woman, who never gave way in street- 
courtesy, or paused in her straight- on wju'd 
course to the clearly defined end which she 
proposed to herself. 

She w\as handsomely dressed in stout black 
silk, of v/hich not a thread was worn or dis- 
coloured. She was mending a large, long 
table-cloth of the finest texture, holding it up 
against the light occasionally to discover thin 
places, which required her delicate care. There 
was not a book about in the room, with the 
exception of Matthew Henry’s J3ible Com- 
mentaries, six volumes of which lay in the 
centre of the nuissive side-board, flanked by 
a tea-urn on one side, a lamp on the 
other. In some remote apartment, there wiis 
exercise upon the piano going on. Some one 
was practising up a mor^eau de salon, play- 
ing it very rapidly, every third note, on an 
average, being either indistinct, or wholly 
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missed out, and the loud chords at the end 
being half of them false, but not the less sa- 
tisfactory to the performer. Mrs. Thornton 
heard a step, like her own in its decisive cha- 
racter, pass the dining-^room door. 

“ J ohn I Is that you ? ” 

Her son opened the door, and showed 
himself. 

“ W hat has brought you home so early ? I 
thought you were going to tea with that 
friend of Mr. Bell’s ; that Mr. Hale.’* 

“ So I am, mother. I am come home to 

“ Dress ! humph ! When I was a girl, 
young men were satisfied with dressing 
once in a day. Why should you dress to go 
anti take a cup of tea with au old parson ? ” 

‘‘Mr. Hale is a gentleman, and his wife 
and daughter are ladies.” 

“ Wife and daughter ! Do they teach too ? 
What do they do 1 You have never men- 
tioned them.” 

“No ! mother, because I have never seen 
Mrs. Hale ; I have only seen Miss Hale for 
half an hour.” 

“ Take care you don’t get caught by a pen- 
niless girl, John,” 

“I am not easily caught, mother, as I 
think you know. But I must not have Miss 
Hale spoken of in that way, w'hich,you know, 
is offensive to me. I never was aware of any 
young lady trying to catch me yet, nor do I 
believe tiiat any one has ever given them- 
selves that aseless troulde.” 

Mrs. Thornton did not choose to yield the 
point to her sou ; or else she had, in general, 
pride enough for her sex. 

“ W ell 1 I only say, take care. Perhaps 
our Milton girls have too much spirit and 
good feeling to go iuigling after husbands ; 
but this Miss Hale comes out of the aristo- 
cratic counties, where, if all tales be true, 
rich husbands are reckoned prizes.” 

Mr. Thornton’s brow contracted, and he 
came a step forward into the room. 

“ Mother ” (with a short scornful laugh), 
“ you will make me confess. The only time 1 
saw Miss Hale, she treated me with a haughty 
civility whicli had a strong flavour of con- 
tempt in it. »She held Jierseif aloof from me 
as if she had been a queen, and 1 her humble, 
unWtished vassal. Be easy, mother.” 

“ No ! I am not easy, nor content either. 
What business had she, a renegade clergy- 
man’s daughter, to turn up her nose at you ! 
I would dress for none of them — a saucy set ! 
if I were you.” Aa he was leaving the room 
he said 

“ Mr. Hale is good, and gentle, and learned. 
He is not saucy. As for Mrs. Hale, I w«li 
tell you what she is like to-night, if you care 
to hear,” He shut the door, and was gone. 

“ Despise my son 1 treat him as her vassal, 
indeed ! Humph I I should like to know 
where she could find such another ! Boy 
and man, he’s the noblest stoutest heart I 
ever knew. I don’t care if I am his mother ; 


I can see what’s what, and not be blind. 
I know what Fanny is ; and I know what 
John is. Despise him ! I hate her I ” 

NOTES FBOM THE LEBANON. 

Views of Eastern life by on Eastern must 
needs be very difiei’ent from what we read in 
ordinary books of travels, though not 
necessarily more true. The art of obser- 
vatiou requires to be cultivated like all other 
ar^s ; otherwise it gives but a series of im- 
pressions as different from reality and from 
one another as the thistle from the cedar. 
This comparison is suggested bv liie title of a 
book which has told us many pleasant things 
about the Lebanon country, — a country 
which always has, and always will interest 
everybody — even if its associations come to 
be forgotten. Its beauty will outlast most 
empires, and so indeed seem to do some of 
its cedars, for we are bound to believe that 
some of the trees which shade its green 
swards budded green through the earth when 
the first stone of the Temple of Jerusalem 
was laid. Mr. Risk Allah, at any rate, in- 
forms us so, on what seemed to him good 
authority. 

It is curious to read an autobiographical 
narrative written expressly for Englisii roader.s 
by an Eastern. Mr. Risk’s good faith cannot 
be doubted, so it is worth going back with him 
to the fountain of his recollections at Shuay- 
fUt, a village situated in one of the U[>per valley s 
of the Lebanon. His uncle is katib or clerk i o 
the famous Emir Beshir ; his father only 
comes there during the warm luontLs. The 
lavourite j^lace of resort is the top of a 
hill, where tJie family indulges in reading 
the Bible, with the accompaniment of 
smoking. Fancy the Sheikh FarLs BLridi 
sitting pipe in hand, on au old stone, with 
his nephew and servants around him, now 
closing his eyes in attention to wdiat he 
heard, now gazing over a scene than whicli 
few are more beautiful even in that beauti- 
ful land, listening to the Kital JMukaddiis, 
and taking especial delight in the h undie J 
and fourth Psalm ! We are reminded of the 
patriarchs, who, however, knew neither coffee 
nor tobacco. Ihis is Shuay-fdt, with its neat 
cottages buried in mulberry, orange, lemon, 
apricot, and olive-trees, with vines trailing 
everywhere, and a columnar poplar rising 
at intervals. People are moving about 
looking small and close under, as from tlie 
Monument. Mr. Risk whistles, and the dogs 
wag their tails in recognition, and bark. 
The mountains take up tlie echo, and it dies 
away over the plains beyond, where the cattle 
and sheep are grazing, and where streams of 
water springing cool from embowered glens 
go glancing in the sunlight. The meadows 
are bespangled with blue and crimson 
flowers ; and beyond them is the blue sea, 
with her® and there a patch of deeper blue 
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where the breeze sportively raffles the 
waters. 

Such is the laud where Risk AUah began 
his life of thought. He is fond of it, and 
praises it even for what it does not possess. 
He is a genuine Oriental, and has travelled 
only to learn the iiiestiniable superiority of 
his own country, except in matters of faith. 
He does not say as much, but wc feel this 
tone everyAvhere, and it makes his book more 
agreeable to read. How he expatiates on the 
delights of Syrian cookery ! Here comes the 
large iron cauldron tilled with ruzz mafallal 
or ])eppered rice ; the food is ladled out in 
portions, enough to each, and no waste. 
Tlien there is a dish of stewed meat and 
vegetables ; or of the egg vegetable, or 
vegetable marrow, sliced and fried in oil, 
with cucumbers, lettuces, radishes, and young 
onions. A servant stands at the door to 
invite any wayfarer who may pass, to enter 
and partake. The national dish of kabbeh 
sometimes .supersedes everything for supper. 
Delicious, exclaims Mr, Risk ; odious, say 
most travel ler.s. We side with the latter ; 
but tastes differ ; and may every Syrian con- 
tinue to enjoy his mixture of dried boiled 
wheat, suet, meat, pepjier, salt, and red 
chilies, and fancy it uije<[aalled in the 
world ! 

But, people do not spend all their lives 
eating kabbeh in the niouii tains of Lebanon. 
Business calls them to Beyrout sometimes. 
Risk Allah is tliero with liis father one night, 
when a tumult arises, — shrieks and luiuenta- 
tioiis, mixed with the startling sound of lire- 
arms. A Greek pirate vessel has landed its 
crew for tlie purpose of slaughter and ]*il- 
lage ; and the whole timid population, 
without a thought of resistance, begins to Hy 
away by the Bale Yacoob. No one pauses to 
iiapiire the cause of the alarm. All the 
people liutldle on the summit of one of the 
neigh bouriug hills until dawn, aud then (lis- 
pei'HO throughout the country. For the 
next few weeks, the Lebanon district is iiiuu- 
clated V)y the scaretl retugees from Beyrout. 
The pirati'S plundered aud murdered to their 
hearts’ content, and on leaving tired the towm 
in several places, 

The.'^e matters are soon forgotten in the 
East, where there are no newspapers to hike 
the government to tiisk for leaving .so ini])or- 
tant a town in so defenceless a position. 
Trade soon revived, and young Risk Allah 
was sent to Damascus in searcli of a profes- 
sion or employment. The Eastern mercan- 
tile classes are essentially a nation of travel- 
lers. In the course of the early part of their 
lives they geueraliy manage to see more than 
one country, aud several capital cities. The 
Moslems go a.s far as Arabia ; the least enter- 
prising of the Christians make excursions to 
Damascus and Aleppo. To the former city 
young Risk went, and of that city he 
declares no pen can give an udemtate idea. 
What matter its dark, naa-row, and intricate 


streets, its confused crowd of people, camels, 
mules, and donkeys perpetually moving to 
and fro ! What matter the first few hours 
of disappointment. Open one of those rough 
and unpolished wooden doors, and your 
admii-atiou will be great. Wealth hides 
itself in the East behind dirty walls. Here 
is a spacious quadrangle paved with marble 
— a splashing fountain in the midst, alive 
with gold fish, and bordered by pretty 
flowers. An arcade surrounded by elegant 
coluiims runs round three sides ; on the 
fourth are the lower apartments of the 
house. The cornice is ornamented with 
Arabic inscriptions — texts from Scripture or 
j the Koran ; for the manners of the Christian 
inhabitants, except in so fir as their religion 
directly influences them, are a direct copy of 
those of the Moslem.s. In most court-yards 
grow orange and lemon-trees, with roses and 
dwarf geraniums round their roots in little 
beds edge«i with marble. 

Let us enter the Mistaba. Two trellised 
windows overlook a sf>aeions fruit-garden 
behind the house. The tioor is of marble, but 
hid by a carpet ; the divan is covered with 
vidvet ; pretty ornaments are disjjosed here 
and there. Everything invites you to recline 
and sij) a cup of coflee, or lazily taste one of 
their saucers of perl'umed and candied sweet- 
meats. There is a bubbling sound in tlie 
adjoining room. Some one learned in the 
enjoyments of life is slowly inhaling a narg- 
hiieh. 'I'he fragrance fills the air. You are 
allured thither, and liaving refreshed your 
mouth by a glaSvS of lemonade, you dream 
away, and luxuriously acknowledge that Da- 
mascus is indeed a deiighttul place. 

The ladies are ungraceful enough in the 
streets, too, ;is they are all over the K.-ist, 
but if they deign to lay aside the izar, and 
the odious black handkerchief, — Masballab, 
how l(A’ely ! Beautiful dark eyes ; eyelashes, 
eyebrows, hair, all black ; Grecian noses ; 
red, but slightly pouting lips, dimpled chin, 
oval face, ro.sy complexion, all the elements 
of an Eastern houri are there. The figure, 
almost always good, is admirably set off by 
the costume adopted. On the head, the 
maiden W(3ars a small red cap, encircleil by a 
handsomely flowered handkerchief, over which 
airings of pearls and pieces of small gold 
money are tastefully arr!‘*'ged in festoons. 
In the centre of the red cap is a dianioud 
crescent, from which hangs a long golden 
cord, with a blue silk band, usually orna- 
mented with ]>earls. The vest fits tight, and 
atirnirubly dis[)lays the unlaced fii;ure. In 
summer, this v'est is of blue or pink satin, 
bordered and fringed with gold lace; in winter, 
of cloth edged with fur. Over the vest, is 
worn a short gray jacket, chastely embroi- 
dered with black silk braid, d'heu, there is 
the elegant shawl with the long lappets, and 
the large loose trowaers. No wonder that 
Mr, Risk was enchanted, and remained dis- 
posed rather to exalt the costume of Eastern 
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women as compared with that of their West- 
ern sisters. In another page it is true he no 
longer exalts the advantages of the veil, and 
speaks of its abandonment as a sign of civili- 
sation ; but this is evidently a concession to 
our prejudices. He lias remained an Eastern 
in heart ; and exerts all his cleverness to 
justify his preference. He even tries to 
persuade us that love-marriages do occur : 
the opportunity for their occurrence being 
that up to the age of ten or eleven, girls are 
visible by their future husbands. 

The story of the Jinn and the Scolding Wife 
IS wprth telling. Yusuf of Aleppo married 
Aiikafir for her beauty, and found her to be 
a very shrew. Tliey fell to quarreling at 
once, and to fighting as a matter of course. 
The husband generally got the worst of it ; 
and at length wal obliged to call a council 
of sage friends to deliberate what was to be 
done. They shook their beards and scratched 
their no.se3, and decided that parting was the 
only remedy. The m ade had the character 
of the enigma; but Yusuf enlightened by 
misery, understood that the largest body of 
water in the neiglibourliood was the Euphra- 
tes. So he invited his darling gently to take 
a row over that fine river, and nnnioved by 
her unusual graciousuess, seized the first | 
opportunity, ti]qied over the boat, sent her to • 
the bottom, and leaped on shore, feeling a 
better because a happier man. He walked 
'looking calmly at the silver tide, and 
bhdering how many omers of riiud had been 
necessary to stop Aiikafir’s mouth for ever. 
Suddenly a damp-looking old customer ap- 
peared corning up the river looking very 
grump^lj “ Salam Alaykam !” quoth Yusuf. 
“ Hold’ tliy tongue, son of a ram,” said the 
stranger. What did you send her down 
there for ? ” Yusuf felt nncoinfortable. He 
knew now that this was the Jiiiu, or spirit of 
the water, who had come to complain of, 
having had such a vixen sent into Ids country, j 
The Jinn offered Yusuf the choice of three 
modes of death as a punishment — lianging, 
tearing to pieces, or impalement. “ Great sir,” 
aaid Yusuf, humbly, if you who are pos- 
sessed of so much power cannot keep her quiet, 
how can a miserable mortal such as I, your 
slave 1 ** This remark even made the Jinn 
araile ; be determined to keep out of his own 
dominions, to join fortunes with Yusuf, and to 
take him by magic to Bagdad. What was re- 
aolved was done. On arriving at the great 
city the Jinn heard that the caliph had a 
daughter as beautiful as the morning star ; so 
he carelessly said to his new friend : Would 
you like to have her for a wife ? ” Yusuf was 
obliged, but knew not how the matter could 
be accomplished. The Jinn showed him it was 
easy. ** You pass yourself off for a great 
hakeem,” said he. ‘‘I will coil myself round 
the girl’s neck in the shape of a most venomous 
snake with two heads. No one shall be able ; 
to approach but you. Burn this bit of written ! 
paper, and throw it into the fire. As it is ’ 


f gradually consumed, so wilEl gradually dis- 
I appear. To gratitude trust tlie rest : but 
remember never after to cross me in my 
wishes.” The feat was accomplished, and, 
with Eastern rapidity, Yusuf became the son- 
' in-law of the caliph. Some time afterwards 
the Jinn took it into his head to fall in love 
with the daughter of the vizier, and, to keep 
her all to himself, wound round her neck in 
shape of a viper. Yusuf was sent for, and 
ordered to exert his curative powers, stimu- 
lated by the promise of sharp lashes if he 
failed. Yusuf appeared trembling in sight of 
the Jinn, believing that in one way or other his 
destruction was certain. Suddenly, however, 
a thought struck him. Stooping forward, he 
whispered in the viper’s ear : ’ She is here 
looking fer you.” “Who ?” “ Ankafir,” 

^Theii I’m off!” So saying, the viper un- 
wound and disappeared, leaving Yusuf with a 
greater reputation than before, and perfectly 
iiiippy. 

It will be seen from this story that shrews 
have made themselves well-ap})reeiatod in the 
East ; and we may add that no Katerina that 
we can imagine approaches by a hundred 
miles to tlie Syrian virago. Their abuse 
of every object of hatred is appalling, not 
only in language, but in gesture ; and, if well 
worked up, they rarely fail to proceed to 
violent extremities. Mr. lvi«k is too ])atriotic 
to remember all this. He dilates with enor- 
mous pleasure on the delights of female 
.society. There is a Farah, or ft?ast towanl. 
The courtyard is swept, the fountains are 
cleaned out, the flowers are renewed ; tlie 
I furniture is duste<l ; preparations for smoking 
and sherbet drinking, and sweetmeat eating 
occupy the attention of the mistress of the 
establishment. When all is ready, the music 
! strikes up and announces tothenearestinvited 
j neighbours that they may come. In they drop, 

I the men clad in long, loose silken robes, the 
j women enveloped in their white izara, which, 
after a little pressing are thrown aside. 

Music and singing open the amusements ; 
but ilancing, or rather pantomimic perform- 
ances succeed. The nature of these is well 
known, except that it is perhaps true tliat in 
these family and friendly meetings Oriental 
ideas of decorum are better complied with 
than we are apt to suspect. At length the 
dancers get tired, and a game of forfeits 
takes its place ; then comes a song ; then 
a story ; the perfumed smoke goes up all 
the while, and sweet drinks nicely cooled 
are handed round ; whilst at intervahs 
solid refreshments are handed round. After 
all, it is no unpleasant tiling to be present at 
these same Earahs, even although the young 
ladies themselves occasionally take a whiff 
of tobacco under pretence of lighting your 
pipe ; and seem to enjoy it too. It is true 
that when they have presented you with a 
cup of coffee they enchant your heart by 
politely kissing your hand, which you have 
no time to withdraw. 
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It is good sometimes to traiis]>ort ourselves 
tlius, whetlicr in body or in spirit, into the 
midst of another kind of civilisation, without 
too closely examining whether it be inferior 
or superior to ours. All societies have 
good features, and it is useful to know what 
they are ; but, the chief lesson to be learned 
from an enlarged view of the manners of 
the various peoples of the earth is, that to 
all men, in wfiatever position they may be 
placed, fu'e given the materials of happiness, 
and that few would exchange with ourselves, 
or indeed with any one. 


DEMETRIUS THE DIVER. 

Theue are no bygones that have greater 
need to be bygones than those of wickedness, 
violence, and cruelty. The blood and dust 
that besmear some pages of history might 
glue the leaves together for ever. Yet from 
time to time necessities will concur that 
leave us no choice but to oper» tlie old grave ; 
to turn to the old dark register ; to unlock 
the old dark, grim skeleton closet ; to turn 
the retrospective glass towards the bad bold 
days that are gone. 

We are at present the allies — and worthily 
80 — of the Turks. A brave people, patient, 
bigh-minded, slow to anger, terrible yet 
magnanimous in their wrath. Yet, while! 
we acknowledge and respect all the good 
qualities possessed by this valiant nation, it 
i.s impossible to forget that the Turk has not 
always been the complacent 1‘acha in a 
.Kuropcjui frock-coat and a sealing-wax cap 
with a blue tassel, who writes sensible, 
stiaiglitforward state j>aper8, reviews Euro- 
pean troops, does not object to a cpiiet 
glass of champagne, and regales English 
newspape r correspondents with coffee and 
pipits. Kor is he always the sententious, 
]>hlegmatie, taciturn, apathetic Osinanli, who, 
shawleil and turbanedjsits cross-legged upon 
the divan of meditation, smoking the pipe of 
i-el1ecli veness ; who counts his beads and says 
Ids jirayers live times a day, and enjoys his 
kef; and who, as to wars and rumours of 
wars, fire, famine, pestilence, and slaughter, 
says Init : “ Allah akbar ” — God is great. 

There are men in Ix)udon whom we 
mav meet and converse with in our daily 
wafks, who can remember the horrible mas- 
sacre of Scio, in the year of salvation eighteen 
hundred and twenty-two. We had just 
begun, through the edifying cobweb-spinning 
of diplomacy, the pa.ssiouate poetry of Lora 
Byroti and the crude '' se badly-informed) 
intelligence of the English press, to under- 
stand that there was sometliing between the 
Greeks and the Turks in the Morea, the 
PelopoiAiesus, and the Archipelago, and 
that the former were not, on the whole, quite 
rightly used. We were just going to see about 
forming an opinion on these and other mattei*8 
when the news of the massacre of Scio burst 
upon us like a thuuder-clap. Gloomily and 


succinctly the frightful news was told us how 
the terrible Kara Ali-H>r the Black — ^Pacha 
had api)eared with a fleet and an army in the 
harbour of Scio, then one of the fairest, 
peacefullest, most prosperous, most densely- 
populated islands in the Graeco-Turkish 
Archipelago, and that all— peaceful rayahs, 
gold and pur|)le harvest, university, com- 
merce, wealth — had in three clays disappeared. 
The story of the massacre of Scio has never 
been fully told in England ; and only in so far 
as it afl'ects my story am I called upon to 
advert to it here. Besides, no tongue could 
tell, no pen could describe, in Household 
language, a titlie of the atrocities per- 
petrated in the defenceless island by order of 
the Black I^aclia. Suffice it to say that for 
three days Scio was drowned in blood ; that the 
dwellings of the European consuls were no 
asylum ; that the swords of the infu- 
riated Osrnanlis murdered alike the white- 
headed j)atriarch, the priest of the family, 
the nursing mother, the bride of yesterday, 
the bride of that to-morrow which was 
never to come to her, the tender suckling and 
the child that was unborn. Upwards of 
eighteen thousand persons were massacred in 
cold blood ; and the blackened ruins of Scio 
became a habitation for bats and dragons, 
howling dogs, and wheeling birds of prey. 

Some few miserable souls escaped the ven- 
geance of Karali Pacha, 'lliere is a Greek 
ecclesiastic now in London, wlio was hidden 
by his mother in a cave during the massacre, 
and bx*ought away unhurt. When the fuiy 
of the invaders began, through lassitude, to 
cool, they selected such boys aud» young 
! girls as they could find aliv^e, and sent 
1 them to be sold in the slave market at Con- 
I stantinoplc. Then, when they had left the 
wretclied island to itself, half-famished 
wretches began to crawl out of holes and 
thickets and ditches, where they had hidden 
themselves. They saw the charred and 
smouldering remnants of what had been 
! Scio ; but they abode not by them. In an 
j agony of fear lest the murderers should 
' return, they made the best of their way 
* across the seas to other islands — to inacces- 
I sible haunts on the main-land. Those who 
! had the means took refuge on the French 
mni Italian shores of. the Mediterranean. 

There is a sultry city which, if you were 
minded to go to it over land, you could have 
reached in those days by diligence, iis you can 
reach it inthe^e,by a commodious railway from 
Paris ; but, to attain which by sea you must 
cross the stormy Bay of Biscay and pass the 
rocky Straits of Gibraltar, and coast along- 
the tidele>5S sea in sight of the shores of 
Africa. To this great mart of sotithern 
commerce, with its deep blue sky, its slack- 
baked houses, its orange trees, black-eyed, 
brown-skinned children, and crowded port, 
where floats the strangest medley of ships, 
and on the quays of which walk the most 
astonishing variety of costumes that ever 
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you saw ~ to the city of Marseilles iu France, 
came many of these refugee Greeks, some 
from Scio, some fi‘om the Morea, some 
from Candia, many from the Faaal or 
Fanar of Constantinople — which had also had 
its massacre — some from the interior of Ana- 
tolia and Koumelia. There were Greek 
gentlemen and their families who could never 
congratulate themselves suniciently on having 
savScJ tlieir heads and tlieii’ piiistros ; there 
were merchants quite stripped and bankrupt, 
who nevertheless, in the true Grecian manner 
began afresh, trailing and making money 
with admirable assiduity and perseverance. 
And above all there were poor rayalis, who 
had been caikjees, coffee-house waitei's, ])orte- 
faix, at home— wiio had lost their little all, 
and had nothing but their manual labour to 
depend upon, and who were glad to carry bur- 
dens, and run messages, and helj) to load and 
unload the ships upon the port of Mai'seilles. 

Among these, was one .Demetri Omeros. 
None knew much about liiiii, save that he 
was a Sciote, and had escaped after the mas- 
sacre ; that he w’as quite alone, and very 
poor. He was fortunate enough to ]}0sse8s 
a somewhat rare accomplishment, which made 
his earnings, althougli precarious, considerably 
more remunerative than those of his fellow- 
countrymen occupying the station to which he ' 
appeared to belong. Demetri Omeros was a 
most expert swimmer and diver. Had Demetri- 
Omeros lived in our days he would have been 
a professor to a certainty ; the walls would 
have been covered with posting bills and 
woodcuts pourtraying liis achievements ; and ' 
he would have had a convenient exhibition- 
room, and a sliding-scale of })rices for his 
Entertainment. In eighteen twenty-three he 
contented himself with the exhibition of his 


? species of watch-dog. Wlien the weatlier 
' was fine, he swam and dived and dried him- 
self in the sun : when it was foul, he coiled 
himself into a ball and went to sleep. 

In the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
four it occurred to the Turkish government 
considerably to strengthen their navy. There 
was an arsenal and a aockyard at Constantino- 
ple then, as there is now ; but the Ottomans did 
not know much about ship-building, and iu the 
absence of any material giiariuitee for the 
safety of their heads, European artisans were 
rather chary of enlisting iu the service of the 
Padisliah. So, as the shipwrights wouldn’t 
go to Sultan Mahmoud, Sultan Mahmoud 
condescended to go to the shijiwrights ; that 
is to say, he sent an Elfendi attached to the 
department of Marine, to Marseilles, with 
full powers to have constructed four frigates 
by the shipbuilders of that port. As the 
French government had not begun to in- 
terest itself one way or other in the Eastern 
question, and as tlie shipbuilders of Mar- 
seilles dill not care one copper centime 
whether the Tiuks beat the Greeks or the 
Greeks the Turks, and, moj‘e than all this, as 
the J!iffendi from Stamhoul had carte-blanche 
in the money ilepartmejit, and paid for each 
frigate in advance, they set about building the 
four frigates witli a heai ty good will, and by 
tlie spring of eighteen huudred uJid twenty- 
live, two of them were ready for launching. 

It was observed by the French workmen 
that Demetrius the Diver a}>})eared to take 
very great interest in the ju'oeess of ship- 
building. Day after day be would come into 
the slip where the frigates were being con- 
structed, and, sitting upon a pile of j)lanks, 
would remain there for hours. Other Greeks 
would come occasionally, and launch forth 


talents in the open port of Marseilles, and 
was satisfied with the stray francs, half- 
francs, copper sous, and liards, flung to 
liim when he emerged from llie water, all 
soaked and dripping like a NcwfoundlHiid 
dog. He thus managed to lead a sufflciently 
easy, lounging, idle life; splashing; swimming, 
and diving sometimes for sheer ainiisemeiit ; 
at others, basking in the genial sun with 
such profound indolence tliat had you not 
known him to be a Sciote you would have 
taken him for -a genuine lazzarone of the Quai 
Santa Lucia. Demetri was some tiiirty years 
old, tall, magnificently proportioned, with a 
bronzed countenance, wavy black hair ami 
sparkling black eyea. His attire was exceed- 
ingly simple, being ordinarily limited to a shirt, 
red and white striped trowsers secured round 
the waist by aailken sash, and a small Greek 
tarbouch on his head, ornamented with a 
tarnished gold tassel. Shoes and stockings he 
despised as effeminate luxuries. He was per- 
fectly contented with his modest fare of 
grapes, melons, brown bread, garlic, and sour 
wine. House rent cost him nothing, as one of i 
the Greek merchants settled at Marseilles: 
allowed him to sleep in his warehouse, like a! 


into fierce invectives against the Turks, and 
against the French too, for leinliug their 
hands to the construction of sliip.s which 
were to be employed by infidels against 
Cbristiaiis. In tliese tirades Demetrius the 
Diver seldom, if ever, joined. He was a man 
of few words, and he sat upon the planks, 
and looked at the workmen, their tools, and 
their work. Nobody took much notice of liim, 
except to throw him a few sous occasionally, 
or to say what a lazy, skulking fellow he was. 

At length the day arrived which was fixed 
for tile launch of the first frigate, the Sultani 
Bahri. Half Marseilles was present. The 
sub-prefect was there — not otfi daily, but 
officiously (whatever that subtle distinction 
may be). Crowds of beautiful ladies, as 
beautifully dressed, were in the tribunes 
round the sides of the slip ; the Sultani 
Btihri was dressed out with nags, and aboard 
her were the great Eflendi himself, with 
his secretary, his interpreter, his» pipe- 
bearer, and trie armateur, or shipbuilder. 

The sight of a ship-launch is to the full 
as exciting aa any race. The heart beats 
time to the clinking of the hammers that are 
knocking the last impedimenta away, and 
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wlien tlie mighty mass hegiue to move, the 
spectator is in a tz*eiiior of doubt, and hope, 
and fear. Wlieu the ship rights heraelL and 
indeed walks the waters like a thing of life, 
the excitement is tremendous ; he mxist shout, 
he must congratulate himself, his next neigh- 
bour, everybody, upon the successful comple- 
tion of the work. 

Now, everything had been looked to, 
thought of, prepared for, the triumphant 
lau nch of the Sultani Bahri. The only oVwtaclcs 
between her and the waters were certain 
pieces of wood technically called in England 
(I know not what their French name may be) 
dogshores, and these were being knocked 
away by tlie master shipwright. This onera- 
tiou, 1 may remark, was formerly considered 
so dangerous tliat in the royal dockyards it 
was undertaken by convicts, who obtained 
their liberty if they accoinplislied the task 
without accident. Just as the first stroke of 
the hammer became audible, Demetrius the 
Diver, wlio Jiad hitherto been concealed | 
among the crowd, plunged into the water, 
and swam right across the track that the 
frigate would probably take on its release 
from the slif). A cry of horror Imrst from 
the crowd as he swam directly towards the 
8hi}fs sitMu ; for the vessel liad begun to 
move, and < v(;ry one expected the rash divvr 
to be crnshoil or drowned. But, when he was 
within a few feet of the frigate, Dtunetriiis the 
Diver threw uj) hi.s amis, held them aloft for a 
inoment in a menacing manner, then quietly 
subsided on to bis back, and fit cited away 
with the tide. The Sultani Bahri slid down 
her ways to a considerable extent, she was 
even partially in the water, hut she walked 
it by no means like a tiling of life, for her 
stern In-gan to std tle down, and, if tlie truth 
must lie told, the in-w frigate of his Imperial 
Iligliiiess the SuUau — stuck in the mud. 

They Irietl to screw her off, to weight lier 
off, to float her off’, but in vain. "When a ship 
.sticks in launcbiiig, there is frequently 
no resource but to pull lier to jiieees 
Avhere she sticks, and tliis .seemed to be the 
most probable fate in store for the Sultani 
Bahri. The Etlendi was in a fury. The 


of some months, the second frigate (the 
first was rotting in the mud) was ready for 
launching. 

Anxiety was depicted on the Effondi’s face 
as he broke a bottle of sherbet over the bows 
of the frigate, and named her the Achrnedi6. 
Immediately afterwards a Q,ry burst from the 
crowd of “Demetri ! Demetri the Diver ! ” 
and, rushing along the platform which ran 
round the vessel, the Effendi could descry the 
accursed diver holding up his anus a.3 before, 
and doubtless blighting the onward progress 
of the Achmedie with liis evil eye. 

Evil or not, a precisely similar disaster 
overtook the second frigate, and the launch 
was a lamentable failure. The shipbuilder 
was in desjiair. The Effendi went home to 
his hotel, cursing, and was about administer- 
ing the bastinado to his whole household as a 
relief to his feelings, when his interpreter, a 
shrewd Greek, one Yanni, ventured to puur 
the balm of advice into the ear of indignation. 

“Effendi,” he said, “this rayah that 
dives is dnubtle.ss a cunning man, a magician, 
and by his sjiells and in can tat ions has 
arrested the ships of my lord the Badishah, 
whom Allah jirescrve, in their progress ! 
But lie is a rayah and a Gieek, ami a rogue 
of course. Let my lord the Effendi bribe 
him, and he will remove his spells.” 

“ V^ou are all dogs and sons of dogs,” 

I answered the Kffeiidi, graciously, “ but out 
I of your mouth devotecl to the slipper, O 
j Yanni, comes much wisdom. Send tt>r this 
I i.ssue of a mangy |)ig, this diver with the 
j evil eye.” 

I Demetri was sent for, and in clue time 
made his ajqieaiance, not so much as salarn- 
iiig to the Effendi, or even removing his hat. 
The envoy of the Sultan was sorely tempted 
I to begin the interview by addressing himself 
through the intermediation of a bamlioo to 
the soles of the divers feet ; but, fear of the 
8ub-j>refect and his gendarmes, and, indeed, 
of the magical powers of the diver himself, 
jirevented him. 

“Dog and slave !” he said, politely, “dog, 
that would cat garbage out of the sho]) ot a 
Jew butcher, wherefore hast thou bewitched 


sliijibiillder was desolated ; but the French- 
man only ascribed the mi.sa<l venture to the 
clum.siness of his shipwright, whereas the 
Moslem, sujierstitious like the majority of 
his co-religionists, vowed that the failure was 
solely owing to tlie evil eye of the Giaour 
<liver, Demetrius Omeros. Had the Effendi 
been in his own land, a very short and sum- 


the ships of our lord and Caliph the Sultan 
Mahmoud r’ 

“I am not come here to s\vallow dirt,” 
answered the diver, coolly, “and if your 
words are for dogs, open the window and 
throw them out. If you want anything 
with a man wlio, in Frangiatan, is as good as 
an Effendi, state your wishes.” 


mary process would have preserved all future 
shiir launches from the troublesome presence 
of Demetri Omeros and his evil eye ; but at 
Marseilles, in the departrnent of the Bouches 
du Rhdne, the decapitation, bowstringing, or 
drowning, of even a rayah, was not to be 
thought of. So, the Effendi was obliged to 
be satislae<l with giving the stxdctest orders 
for Demetri 8 exclusion from the ship- 
builder’s yaj'd in future ; and after a delay 


“The ships, slave, the ships ! ” 

“ The first two stuck in the mud,” said the 
Greek ; “ and the third, with the lilessing of 
Heaven and St. George of Cappadocia, will 
no more float than a cannou-l>,»il.” 

“You lie, dog, you lie ! ” said the Effendi. 
“ ’Tis you who lie, Effendi,” answered 
Demetrius the Diver ; “and, moreover, if 
ou give me the lie again — by Su Luke I will 
reak your unbelieving jaw !” 
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As the EtFendi happened to be alone with 
Demetrius (for he had dismissed his inter- 
preter), and as there was somewhat exceed- 
ingly menacing in the ^stalwart frame and 
clenched teeth of the Oreek, his interlocutor 
judged it expedient to lower his tone. 

“ Can you remove the spells you have laid 
on the ships 1 ” he asked. 

Those that are launched, are past praying 
for.” 

Will the next float ? ** 

“ If I choose.” 

“ And the next ? ” 

If I choose.” 

“Name your own reward, then,” said the 
Efiendi, immensely relieved. “ How many 
piastres do you require 1 Will ten thou- 
sand do ? ” 

“ I want much more than that,” answered 
I>emetrius the Diver, with a grim smile. 

“ More ! What rogues you Greeks are ! 
How much more ? ” 

“ I want,” pui'sued the Diver, “ my wife 
Katiiika back from Stamboul. She was torn 
away from Scio, and is in the harem of the 
ca pi tan-pacha. I want my three children, 
my boy Andon, my boy Yorghi, and my girl 
Eudocia. When I have all these, here at 
Massalian (Marseilles), and twenty thousand 
y)iiistres to hoot, your frigates shall be 
launched in safety.” 

“ All well and good,” said the Effendi ; “I 
will write to Stamboul to-night, and you 
shall have all your brood and the piastres as 
well, within two months. But what security 
have I that you will perform your part of 
the contract ? The word of a Greek is not 
wortli a pani.” 

“You shall have a bond for double the 
amount which you will hand over to me, 
from two merchants of Marseilles. You can- 
not give me all I should like,” concluded the 
Diver, with a vengeful frown, “You cannot 
give me back my aged father’s life, my sister’s, 
my youngest child’s ; you cannot give me the 
heart’s biuod of the Albauiau wolf who slew 
them.” 

Within a quarter of a year, Demetrius 
the Diver was restored to his family. He 
insisted upon receiving the stipulated 
reward in advance, probably holding as 
poor an opinion of the word of a Turk as tlie 
EtFendi did of the word of a Greek. The 
momentous day arrived when the third fri- 
gate was to be launched; a larger ci’owd 
than ever was collected ; everybody was on 
tlie tiptoe of expectation. Demetrius the 
Diver, who, during the past three months 
had had free access to the ship-builders’ 
yard, was on board. The dogshores were 
knocked away, the frigate slid down her 
ways, and took the water in splendid style. 
The launch was completely successful. The 
Effendi was in raptures, and believed more 
firmly in the power of the evil eye than ever. | 
A few days afterwards the fourth frigate was 
launched with equal success. j 


Marvellous man 1 ” cried the envoy of the 
Sublime Porte ; “ by wliat ])Otent spells 

wert thou enabled to bewitch the first two 
frigates ? ” 

“Simply by these,” answered Demetrius 
the Diver, in presence of a large company 
assembled at a banquet held in honour of the 
two successful launches. “Five years ago, 
my father was one of the moat extensive 
shipbuilders at Scio, and I was bred to the 
business from my youth. We were rich, we 
were prosperous, until we were ruined by 
the Turkish atrocities at Scio. I arrived ill 
Marseilles, alone, beggared, my father mur- 
dered, my wife and children in captivity. 
How I lived, you all know. While the first 
two frigates were being built, I watched 
every stage of their construction. I detected 
several points of detail which I was certain 
would prevent their being successfully 
launched. Wlien, however, 1 had entered 
into my contract with this noble Efteiidi, 
I conferred with the shipwrights ; I pointed 
out to them what was wrong ; I con- 
vinced them, by argument and illustration, 
what was necessary to be done. They did 
it. They altered, they improved. Behold 
the ships are launched, and the evil eye had 
! no more to do with the matter than the 
amber mouthpiece of his excellency the 
Effeiuli’s chibouque ! I have done.” 

The Effendi, it is 8ai<l, looked rather fool- 
ish at the conclusion of this explanation, and 
waddled away, muttering that all Greeks 
were thieves. Demetrius, however, kept 
his piastres, gave up diving for a liveli- 
' hood, iujd, commencing business on Ids own 
I account as a hoat-builder, prospered exceed- 
I ingly with Katinka his wife, and Andon,. 
I Yorghi, and Eudocia, his children. As to 
j the two I'rigates, they were equipped for sea 
; ill good time, and were, 1 believe, knocked 
to pieces by the allied fleets at the battle of 
Navarino. 
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TO WORKING MEN. | S3'8tematically tried to tiim Fiction to the 


It behoves every journalist, at this time ' 
when til e memory of an awful jiestilence i.s 1 
fresh among us, and its traces are visible at i 
every turn in various affecting aspects of 
poverty and desolation, whicli any of us c.an ; 
see who are not purnosidy blind, to warn his 
readers, whatsoever ue their ranks and condi- 
tions, that unless they set themselve.s in 
earnest to improve the towm.s in wliich the^M 
live, and to ameml the dwellings of the ]>oor, , 
they are guilty, before God, of wholesale j 
murder. 

The best of our journals have so well , 
remembered their responsibility in this re- 
spect, and have so powerfnll^^ presented tlie 
truth to the general con. science, tliat little 
remains to be written on the urgent subject, 
ilut we would carry a forcible afipeal made 
by our contemporary The Times to the 
working people of England a little further, 
and implore them — with a view to their 
future avoidance of a fatal old mistake 
— to beware of being led astray from their 
dearest interests, by liigh political authorities 
on the one iiaiid, no less than by sharking 
mountebanks on the other. The noble lord, 
and the right lionorablo baronet, and the / 
Jionorable gentleman, and the honorable and , 
loarn<‘d gentleman, and the honorable and ! 
gallant gentleman, and the whole of the 1 
iionorable circle, have, in their contests for 
])lace, power, and patronage, loaves and fishe.s, ! 
distracted the working man’s attention from ; 
his first necessities, ([uite as much as the 

KlvkL-wn •! + n r»n A,I i 


may offer in lieu of 8ul>f.tance8, it is now the I 
first duty of The People to be resolutely j 
blind and deaf ; firmly in.sisting, above all : 
things, on their and their children's right to ' 
every means of life and healtli that Provi- | 
denco has afforded for all, and firmly refusing 
to allow their name to betaken in vain for 
aii}^ purpose, by miy pai'ty, until their homes 
are |)iiritied and the amplest means of clean- 
liness and decency are secured to them. 

We may venture to femark that this most 
momentous of all earthl}^ questions is one we 
are not now urging for tlie first time. Long 
before this Journal came into existence, we 


good account of showing the preventible 
wretchedness and misery in which the mas.s 
of the people dwell, and of expressing again 
and again the conviction, founded upon 
ob.servation, that the refonn of their habita- 
tirins must precede all other reforms ; and 
that without it, all other reforms must fail. 
Neither Religion nor Education will make 
any way, in this nineteentli century of 
Christianity, until a Christian government 
shall have discharged its first obligation, and 
secured to the j^eople Homes, instead of 
polluted dens. 

Now, any working man of common intelli- 
genct‘ know.s perfectly well, that one session 
of parliament zealously devoted to this 
ol)ject would secure its attainment. If ho do 
not also know perfectly well that a go- 
vernment or a parliament will of itself 
originate nothing to save his life, he may 
know it by in.stituting a very little inquiry. 
Let him inquire what either power has done 
to better his social condition, since tlie last great 
outbreak of disease five years ago. Let him 
inquire what amount of attention from 
government, and what amount of attendance 
lu parliament, the question of that condition 
has ever attracted, until one night in this 
last Aiigu.st, when it became a personal ques- 
tion and a facetious question, and when Loud 
Seymour, the member for Totnes, exhibited 
Ids fitness for ever having been placed at tlie 
head of a gi'eat public department by cutting 
joke.s, which wore received with laughter, on 
the subject of tlie pestilence then raging. If 


left to struggle at unnatural odds with 
disease and death ; then let him bestir him- 
self to set so monstrous a wrong right, iind let 
him — for the time at least — dismiss from his 
mind all other public questions, as straws in 
the balance. The glorious right of voting for 
Lord This (say Seymour, for instance) or Sir 
John Tliat ; the intellectual state oi Abys- 
sinia ; the endowment of the College of 
Maynooth ; the paper duty ; the newspaper 
I duty ; the five per cent ; the twenty-five per 
i cent ; the ten thousand hobby-hope.s that 
I are exerciseil before him, scattering so much 
, dust in his eyes that he cannot see his own 
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hearth, uutil the cloud is suddenly fanned 
away by tlie wings of the Angel of Death : all 
these distractions let him put aside, holding 
steadily to one truth — ^ Waking and sleep- 
ing, I and mine are slowly poisoned. Imj per- 
fect development and premature decay are the 
lot of tliose who are dear to me as my life. 
I bring children into the world to suffer un- 
naturally, and to die when my Merciful 
Father would have them live. The beauty 
of infancy is blotted out from my sight, and 
in its stead sickliness and pain look at me 
from the v\'an mother’s knee. Shameful de- 
privation of the commonest appliances, dis- 
tinguisiiiiig the lives of human beings from the 
lives of beasts, is my inheritance. My family 
is one of tens of thousands of families who 
are sot aside as food for ])estilence.” And let 
him then, being made in the form of man, 
resolve, ‘"'1 will not bear it, and it shall 
uot be 

If working men will be thus true to them- 
selves and one another, there never was a 
time when tlxey had so much just symj)athy 
and so much ready help at hand. The whole 
powerful middle-class of' this country, newly 
smitten with a sense of self-reproach — far • 
more potent with it, we fully believe, than : 
the lower motives of self-defence and feai* — i 
is ready to join them. The utmost power of I 
the press is eager to assist them. But the • 
movement, to be irresistible, must originate | 
with themselves, the suffering many. Let , 


calamities resulting from sinful and cruel 
neglect which the late visitation has — unhaj)- 
pily not for the first time — unveiled ; it is 
impossible to set limits to the happy issues 
that would flow from it. A belter under- 
standing between the two great divisions of 
society, a habit of kinder and nearer apf)r()ac]i, 
an increased respect and trusttulness on lx)Lli 
sides, a gently corrected luetliod in each of 
considering the views of the other, would 
lead to such blessed improvements and inter- 
changes among us, that even our narrow 
wisdom might within the compass of a short 
time learn to bless the sickly year in which 
so much good blossomed out of evil. 

In tlie ]>lainest sincerity, in atfeetioiiatc 
sympathy, in the iii*dent desire of our heart 
to tlo them some service, and to see them 
take their ])laee in the system which should 
bind us all together, and bring home, to us 
all, the hap[>iness of which our necessarily 
j varied eoiulitions are all susee)>tible, we sub- 
I mit these few words to tlie working men. 
The time is ripe for every one of tliern to 
raise himself and those who are dear to Inm, 
at IK) man’s cost, with no violence or injus- 
tice, with cheerful help ami support, with 
lasting benelit to the whole community. 
Even the many among them at whoso fire- 
sides there will be vacant seats this wintei*, 
we address with hope. However haial the 
trial and heavy tlie bereavement, there is a 
far higher consolation in striving for the life 


t/i€i)h take the initiative, and call the mid* lie- 
class to unite with them : which they will do, 
heart and soul ! Let the working people, in 
the metropolis, in any one great town, Init 
turn their intelligence, their energy, their 
numbers, their power of union, tlieir patience, 
their perseverance, in this straight direction 
in earnest — -and by Christmas, tliey shall find 
a government in Downing - street and uj 
House of Commons within hail of it, pos- 
sessing not the faintest family resemblance 
to the Indilfereuts and Incapables last heard 
of in that slumberous neighbourhood. 

It is only through a goveriinient so acted 
upon and so foi’ced to acquit itself of its 
first responsibility, that the intolerable ills 
arising from the present nature of the dwell- j 
ings of the poor can be remedied. A Board ' 
of Health can do much, but not near enough. 
Funds are wanted, and great i)owers are 


I that is left, than in brooding with sullen eyes 
' beside the grave. 

THE (HIOST OF ITT FOND. 

In the days when stage-coaches flourished, 
j there was no better house on the Bath road, 
I for the traveller to stop at, than “ Tim Ciistle ” 
at Marlborough. No disparagement to Mr. 
Botham’s celebrated inn at Salt Hill, but that 
! was a place for lovers, and lovers only ; you 
1 might breakfast there, it is true, but if you 
were not newly married, it was scarcely 
advisable to trespass longer than the promised 
twenty minutes — ]>raetieally ten— which the 
coachman allowed for the consumption of that 
meal. A single man sojourning at Salt Hill, 
was a fish completely out of water ; he excited 
no curiosity on the jiart of the chambermaids ; 
the waiters were inattentive and careless, for 


wanted ; powers to over-ride little interests 
for the general good ; powers to coerce the 
ignorant, obstinate, and slothful, and to punish 
all who, by any infraction of necessary laws, 
impHiril the public health. The working 
people and the middle class thoroughly 
resolved to have such laws, there is no more 


what was a bachelor’s gratuity compared with 
a bridegroom’s ; he gave the young lady at the 
bar no opportunity for displaying the fiutter- 
iiig .sympathy which a bridal party always 
awakens ; and to the landlord he was objec- 
tionable, because he occupied space that might 
be more profitably filled, and besides, w'iien 


choice left to all the Bed Tape in Britain as 
to the form in which it shall tie itself next, 
than there is option in the barrel of a barrel- 
organ what tune it shall play. 

But, tliough it is easily foreseen that such 
an alliance must soon incalculably mitigate, 
and in the end annihilate, the dark list of 


his little bill was sent in, the bachelor looked 
at the items before paying it, a proceeding 
which no true Benedick ever dreamt of. You 
see, therefore, that the only course for the 
solitary traveller was to resume his seat on 
the box, and push on. There was nothing to 
delay him at Beading, but when he had tra- 
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versed M;irlV)oroiigh forest, and pulled up at 
“ The Castle,” where dinner was always ready, 
to stay there for the night, if he were not 
pressed for time, was as sensible a thing as he 
could possibly do. Several motives might 
induce him : Fii*st — if he were imaginative — 
the immense size of the building, with its 
multitudinous rooms and long galleries, ex- 
tending from wing to win", suggested, or re- 
calle<l all kinds of inn-aa ventures : it was 
imiK»8silde tliat such a house of entertainment 
could stand there without furnishing foi*tli 
some record of the events of the road— the 
runaway match, the broken-down post-chaise, 
the stoppage by highwaymen, the mail-coacli 
passengers dug out of the snow, or the duel 
across the supper-table. Next — if he were 
only matt('r of fact — the pleasant aspect 
of the jovial host and bustling attendants, 
the grmi]>.se of the larder, mid the more 
transitory vision-s of pretty faces in caj)s 
and ribbons, testified to creature comforts 
in the most unmistakable manner. He 
might be luiredby 1» is stage-coach companions, 
or faiigmvl by the journey, or desirous of a 
new sensation, or eager for that warmest 
welcome which Shenstone has told us, with a 
sigli, is only to be found at an inn. At all | 
events, there being no particular reason to 
the contrary, he could not be very fur wroTig 
if he liad his portmanteau takcm out of the 
boot of the coach, and ordered a bed at 
“The Castle.” 1 did so under one or other i 
of the circumstances alluded to, some twenty | 
years ago — before the iuii was converted 
into a cottagti — and had no cause to repent 
the act. 

On all the great high roa<ls of England • 
there is .s^me house that was famous 
for sometliiug. At Hartley Itow it used 
to be stewed carp; at Godaiming, a spatch- 
cock ; at Sittingliouriie, veal cutlets ; trout | 
at St. Alban's; the sauce to eat it with — | 
good, also, for rumj»8teaks — at Bedfont ; mut- 
ton and chickens — miu'red, however, by too 
much matrimony — at Burford Bridge ; eels 
at Watford ; spiced beef at Grantham ; and 
so on of the rest. “The Castle,” at Marlbo- 
rougli, wa.s celebrate<i, I soon found, for what 
you seldom got in perfection anywhere out 
of Normandy : a roast capon. The rear- 
ing of capons appears to liave been practised 
time out of mind, at Marlborougii, for Cam- 
den tells us that every freeman on his admis- 
sion to the guild was bound to present the 
Mayor with “a couple of greyhounds, two 
wdiite capons, and a white bull.” 

I found my (juarters extremely comfort- 
able, and decideii uiion remaiuing till I got 
tired of them. My visit to the country had 
chiefly been for change of scone and relaxation 
from Work, and I was as well off on the Wilt- 
shire downs as anywhere else. No better 
exercise could be liad than tliese steep hills 
afforded, and the Roman encampments scat- 
tered over them sup[)lied numerous objects of 
interest. How delicious the feeling was, I can 


well remember, with which after climbing the 
lofty ridge that runs parallel with the high 
road, and threw myself down on the short 
thyiny grass and bared my breast to the soft 
western breeze, drinking in the air that 
seemed to give me new life ! Wliat a glorious 
view was spread before me ! I know nothing 
of the locality, but a shepherd, whom I 
questioned as he passed, told me that a certain 
gray line whicli cut the horizon to the south 
was the spire of Salisbury cathedral, distant, 
as he said, “ ever so fur,” — a delinition which 
to his thinking, conveyed an idea of influite 
apace, and was, probably, as the crow flies, 
about five and twenty miles. 

“ But,” continued my infonnant, “ they do 
say them that’s out at sea, mariners and such 
like, can see the very place we’re staudin’ on ; 
leastways, the white house you, top of 
Mai-tin’s bill, where the soldiers’ graves 
are.” 

“ What soldiers ? ” I asked. He coiild’ut 
tell. Some that were buried ever so long 
ago ; there must have been a hundred or 
more, the bones were so plenty, besides 
bricks and (jueer things that he did’nt know 
the names of. Gentlefolks often come into 
the.se parts to dig ’em up. Some said there 
wa.s treasures to be found, and his father had 
told him how people that be knew had dug 
; <luwn on Wick farm for a gold table. They 
was’nt to speak till tliey’d got it up, but as 
soon as they .saw it they ciied out, ‘ Here it 
is ! ’ and it sunk out of sight, and they never 
could get a look at it agin ! ‘‘No 1” he added, 
with an air of coin|>lcte conviction, ’tu o’nt 
be seen for another hundred years ! ” I ob- 
served that I .saw sign.sof encampments in va- 
nous iUrections : had they all been exjilored ? 
Mostly, he thought ; he had been at the 
ojieiiing of several, but did’iit fancy any good 
ever come of it; indeed, ’twaru’t likely, if — as 
folks said — the devil had any hand in making 
’(mi. I in(|uired how that personage came to 
be associated with these antiquities. Well, 
itwiis what people Ixilieved down in those 
parts. There’s Wausditcb,” he added, point- 
ing to an embankment tliat ran along the 
crest of the hill ; “ the devil built tliat on a 
Wensday, — that’s why they give it that 
name.” 

My pastoral friend proving communicative, 
I encouraged the traditional vein in which 
lie seemed willing to indulge, and learnt from 
him many particulars chiefly turning upon 
su\>jects of popular belief. Not, as may be 
supposed, all at once ; but at intervals, when 
I became better known on the hill-side. A 
shepherd hjis many idle moments, and it was 
a novelty for him to meet witli some one to 
talk to while Ins flock were quietly browsing. 
From St. Martin’s Hill, the locality which he 
principally aflfected, all the places were visible 
which iu his eyes liad any interest. Tiiere 
was Pewsey-hill, about five miles off, “ where 
the cat ate the bacon,” a legend he was unable 
to explain further than “ it was what folks said 
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about it.” There was Draycot Farm, below 
He wish, “ where old Harry Pike used to live 
— him as strangled himself in his garters ; they 
buried him down there where you see that 
round-topped bush, just at the cross-roads ; his 
coffin was nothing but a few boards with no top 
to it ; they drove a blackthorn stake through 
his body — ^that’s the very bush you’re looking 
at: — its grow’d to almost a tree, and bears 
hedge-speakes (sloes) now, but few people eat 
’em except boys that don’t know the story — 
not but what boys will eat anything — I used 
to myself when I ;was one. They tell a queer 
story about old Harry Pike. You. see, the 
reason why he killed himself was, they say, 
because he had wronged his brother’s widow 
out of a lot of money — poor Tom Pike was in 
the waggon line between JMelksliam and 
Frome, and down away there by Wells, and 
he and Harry was partners. She got a lawyer 
from Bath — I forget his name — and he took 
it into court, but they never could prove 
nothing agin old Harry, whatever they 
thought : and after the trial, one Sunday 
afternoon, as he was adrinkiiig at the AVhite 
Horse — that’s the public-house, at Wotton- 
Rivers, the village down there by the cburcli — j 
a man as I know — one Jem Taylor — put it to I 
old Harry about his brother’s widow ; and : 
he and some more went on ever so long, and 
at last old Harry he fell on his knees, right 
in the middle of the parlour, down on the 
sandy floor, and prayed that his soul might 
never quit his body if he’d ever taken a sbil- i 
ling of his brother’s money, alive ordc'ad ; and j 
he looked so white and awful wJieu he got uj> 
agin that Jem Taylor, nor none of ’em, di<ln’t 
like to say no more to him. AVell, after that, 
he seemed to be a miserable man ; nothin 
didn’t go right with him, and he got worse 
and worse ; and one day — that was on a 
Sunday afternoon too — just three year after- 
ward, he was found strangled in the back 
kitchen of his house, sitteii in a cheer, with 
one of his own garters twisted tight round 
his neck, and his face as black as one of them 
yoes. Nobody had done it but himself, for 
the door was locked inside, and nothing was 
touched. Well, they buried him, as I told 
you, but it wasn’t much use buryin’ /dm after 
the false oath he had took, for then the truth 
come out. You perhaps will hardly believe 
it, sir, but though the stake was driv right 
through his body, they couldn’t keep him 
down in his grave ; he was always a turnin’ 
and heavin’, and every day for weeks and 
weeks the mould was turned up as fresh as 
if you’d done it with a s[)adc. Harry Pike’s 
soul hadn’t quitted his body ! When the 
blacktboim came to grow, then the ground ‘ 
lay still, but whether that tree will ever die 
or no nobody knows : if it does, it must die 
of itself, for folks hereabouts always calls it 
Hariy Pike’s tree, and never goes no nigher 
to it than they can help. i 

“Ah ! many queer things has happened in 
that valley, even in my time, let alone afore 


then. You’ve heard tell of Jack-o’-lautern, 
perhaps ? Well, he’s been scores of times iii 
the mash there, this side of the Keniiet and 
Avon canal. I once saw liim myself about a 
mile off ; he’d a lantern in his hand as plain to 
be seen, as your face, or mine. No ! I could’nt 
make kirn out exactly, and whether lie’s like 
a man, or no, 1 won’t venture to say, but when 
once you get ’tangled with Jack there’s no 
gettiii’ rid of him till daylight, unless you 
lay yourself flat down on your face. There 
was William Bullock, he’s dead now, but 
when he was young, he went one night to 
court his sweetheart, Mary Moore, at Wotton 
Rivers — she’s living, and tells the story, so wo 
know it to be true. Well, this young man, 
after parting with Mary Moore, ’twixt nine 
and ten at niglit — our country folks always 
goes to bed about that time — he took his way 
liome agin ; it was in J line, one of them hot 
foggy evenings we have hereabouts, and just 
as he was coming nigh the Goblin’s Hole — 
that’s where the buuk moulders away both 
sides of the road, in the hollow — there Jack 
’tangled him. He Iiadn’t the sense to lay 
down, ami first Jack dragged him through the 
brith-hedge (quickset) by the toll-i)atli, then 
be gt)t liim into the canal, after that into the 
long copse, then over the canal agin, into the 
mash, n.ml so up by the woods, right under 
Martin’s Hill, wliai we’re on now ; and when 
he got home in the morning, his fac?e and 
hands was scratched all over — if he’d been 
fighting all night with cats, they couldn’t 
have marked him worse, his clothes was 
pretty nigli torn olf Ids back, and he was so 
i bad altogether lie kept his for a week. 

I He always said ’twas Jack done it, and so 
Mary Moore says to tins day.” 

But dismal tales were more tlie staple com- 
modity of the narrator, than light — or ludi- 
i crons incidents, and one of that description — 
j in all probability, it was his clieval de bataille 
j — he gave, as nearly as I can recollect, in tlic 
j following worils : — 

I “ If you look away to tlie right, from where 
I you’re sitteii, keeping your eye along the road, 
till you come to the end of that plantation — 

I the Fhldle Plantation we calls it, because it’s 
j shaped like one — you’ll see the chimbleys and 
part of the gable- end of a farm-house, built 
of dark red lirick. it’s a iow-built house, 
with wings to it that juts out in front, but the 
trees hides ’em from here. That’s called 
Ilewisli Farm. It stands by itself like, though 
tliere’s only two meadows betwixt it and 
He wish. He wish was a large city once, but 
it’s only a poor village now ; you may count 
the houses, there ain’t above twenty, and not 
a public-house among ’em, so that the farm is 
a lonely kind of place after all ; perhaps if 
the house was smaller it wouldn’t seem so. 
About fifty years ago, when I was quite a boy, 
one Mr. Reeve used to live at He wish Farm. 
He was a sort of gentleman-farmer ; that’s 
to say, his relations wasn’t poor peojile, and 
he’d no call to look after the farm himself, if 
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he lia<]n’t been minded to. But he took a • she’d been a stattoo cut out of stone along 
liking to it as soon as he was his own master, with the horse she could’ut have set steadier, 
and so he went on, till he got to be thirty * A good leap that ! ’ was all she said ; and 
year old, never thinking of nothing, but sow- then she made a queer kind of laugh, and 
ing the land, and getting the crops, "and breed- stared round, and her hands begun to tremble, 
iiig slieep, and such like. He was a well- But her courage come back agin when the 
looking man, and people thought it a pity he ! bay horse begun to struggle to get out of the 
didn’t get a wife, and make himself a com- j bushes» though by that time my father and 
fortable home ; not but wliat Hewish was I Mr. Ileeve was over the hedge and close along- 
comfortable enough, only he was alone in it. i side her, and Mr. lieeve he caught hold of the 
There was plenty of young women in Marl- i bridle to keep the liorse from backing into 
bro’, respectable tradesmen’s daughters, and the pit, as he might have done ; and so 
what not, would only have been glad enough amongst them tlie lady got safe out. The 
to have him if he’d asked ’em. But that first thing as Mr. Reeve asked her was, how 
wasn’t to be. she felt herself ? Thirsty, she said she was, 

“One summer’s evening, — I’ve lieard my and wanted a glass of water. Well, there 
father tell the story so often it seems how as | warn’t no water to be had no nigher than 
if I’d been there my.self, — one summer’s | Mr. Reeve’s pond — Pit Pond we calls it — just 
evening Air. Reeve had been round the farm, j below his house, so the least he could do was 
and was going liome to his supper, when lie saw ; to ask the lady to step in to the farm, and 
my fatlier — he worked there — ;just finishing ; take some re'fresliment there. She did’nt 
something he had in hand, hoeing turnips 1 1 make no difficulty, being so dry; but though he 
think it was — and so he stopped to speak to ! offered lier ale and cyder, aUd even wine, 
liim. While they was talking, mostly about ; nothing but water would she touch, and my 
tlie weather and harvest fn‘os[>ects, they I father he run out with a jug and filled it out 
hears a si 1 a rp, rattling noise like a horse’s of Pit l’on< I — a clear, bright pool it was then, 
hoofs galloping very hard. The field they like a fountain, you could count every flint 
stood ill wa.s close to the road, and both of tliat lay at the bottom, — and just as he was 
’em nuis to tlie hedge to see what was j bringing of it in he saw somebody else come 
coming. Sure enougli it was a horse and riding down Hewish hill, shouting with all 
a lady ujion it, galloping down Hewish hill his might. So when he’d set the jug down 
ns if she was riding a race. How tlie lioi-so , he run out into the road and met a gentleman 
kept his legs down that steiqi })itcli was a i on horseback, looking very wild and fiery, 
wonder, but how the lady kept her seat was j who asked him in a thick sort of voice if he’d 
a greater; slie seemed, my father said, to seen a lady ride by. My fivther then told 
have been born iu a saddle, and ]>erhaps he him what had liappened, and how the lady 
warii’t far wrong. But tvvas'nt for pleasure ! was inside of Mr. Reeve's hou.se at that 
she rode down Hewish liill at that rate, good moment; on which the gentleman jumps ofi 
rider as she was. Her horse had ruuned his horse, and, wiihout so much as telling my 
away with her, and so she come, whether slie father to hold him, rushes in too, calling out 
would or no. it was bad enough for the liill ' ‘ Binily ! Emily ! ’ ‘ Aly dear Jolin ! ’ she cries- 
to be so steep, but there was something j as soon as she sees him, and she falls into his 
worse than that — a chalk- pit that slooil at ; arms, .all but fainting. 

the turn of the road, alxmt half-way down, j “When .she’d recovered herself a bit, the 
‘ If that creetur,’ says my father, ‘ don t ' gentleman begins to thank Air. Reeve for his 
catch sight of the [lit, it’s all up.’ On they , hospitality to his sister ; — he, Air. Ree%"e, said 
come, liowsever, straiglit on end; there ! aft erw.ards to my father, it made his heart 
warn’t no time for the horst? to turn if he’d Jump like to hear the lady was only his sister; 
been ever so minded to, the coomb you see j he’<l never felt anything of the sort before, 
being so steep, and he so much way cm him. | and could’iit keep his eyes oflf her, and a 
But if the horse did’nt see the pit, the lady beautiful creature she was, not more than 
did. And what do you think she does I In- nineteen yeiu' old, with such lovely eyes, and 
stead of throwing of herself olf, or screaming, the sweetest voice that ever was heard.” 
or pulling at the rein, she gives her horse’s To abridge the shepherd’s story, wliich 
head a lift, lays into lilm with her whip as lasted a live-long hour, it appeared that the 
hiU’d as she can cut, and away they flies right gentleman and lady had only just arrived in 
into the middle of the air. Dashed to pieces tliat part of the country, and were staying at 
among the flints at the bottom of the pit was | the Castle inn at Alarlborough. They had 
all my father and Air. Reeve ever looked for, brought tlieir horses with them, and being out 
but there must have been a good spring in for an evening ride, the lady’s horse had run 
that horse — a bright bay he was, my father away and taken the road to Hewish. Having 
said, — for he landed clear on the lower side witnessed what had happened, and being so 
of the pit, right away among some peggall near, All*. Reeve rode over the next morniug 
bushes (whitethorn) that grow’d at the edge: to Alarlborough to pay his respects and ask 
it was full five and twenty foot that jump, if it after the lady. He found her quite weR, but 
was an inch — ^to say nothing of the drop, alone, her brother having been obliged to 
But that warn’t all ; there the lady set ; if go to London on some pressing business. 
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Mr. Eeeve’s heart had not leapt In his bosom 
without cause ; he was alreatiy deeply in love, 
and hia passion grew with every hour. Nor 
did it seem to him that his case was hopeless ; 
for, during the absence of the lady’s brother, 
he was admitted whenever he called, and 
allowed to join Miss Emily — she was known 
by no other name — in the exercise of which 
she was so fond,'and knowing the country for 
miles round, he proved an excellent guide. 
He used generally to manage to bring her 
home by Hewish, and the last day on wdiich 
they rode out together, she dismounted to see 
his garden and liomestead, and all the plen- 
ishing of the farm and while they walked hy 
the brink of Pit Pond he made her an offer 
of marriage. It was never known exactly in 
what way the offer was received. Some said 
it was at opice rejected in an angry manner ; 
others that Miss Emily cried a gi*eat deal, 
and said it was impossible ; but Mrs. Barlow, 
who lived at Hewish farm as Mr. Beeve’s 
housekeeper, ^id is reported to have seen I 
something of what took place, always de- 
clared that whatever Miss Emily might have 
replied, she was sure Mr. Eeeve kissed her 
more than once and called her his own ; after 
which, without coming into the house again, i 
they mounted their horses and rode away. ; 
Whether this were true or not, at all events 
Mr. Eeeve did not accompany her into Marl- 
borough, but must have taken leave of her 
somewhere on the road, for she was alone 
when she got down at the door of the flastle 
inn. What became of him afterwards for 
several hours is a mystery, since he did not 
return till past midnight, long after Mrs. 
Barlow had gone to bed, but she lieard him 
stable his horse and afterwards go up to liis : 
own room, where he walked to and fi-o, she 
said, till sunrise. All that daj^ and the next, 
and the next after that, and so on fur several I 
more, he looked very pale and ill, and didn’t | 
ride out or go over the farm, but sat neartlio. 
window, making as if he was reading, | 
though, as Mrs. Barlow added, “his eye was j 
on the road all the time, and every five 
minutes he went to the gate to see if the 
postman was in sight,” for it seemed he ex- 
pected a letter. He got one at last, but 
matters were not at all mended by it : ontlie 
conti’ary, he got paler and thinner, and used 
to shut himself up in his room, and write by 
the hour together. Whom he wrote to nobody 
knew; for ho* never entrusted his letters to 
any one, but rode off with them himself, 
without leaving word where he was gone to 
or when he should be back. 

After about two months had gone by in 
this manner, another letter came for him. It 
was charged with a heavy postage, and 
Jacob Stride, the postman, said it came from 
abroad. The next day Mr. Eeeve told his 
housekeeper he was going away for some 
time : he left money with her to pay all 
necessary expenses from that time till Christ- 
mas, and then set out He took the coach 


[ to London, but where he went afterwards 
nobody at Hewish ever heard. 

It was not till New Year’s eve that he 
returned, and when he did so, those who 
knew liim best could scarcely have sworn 
that he was the same person who, six months 
before, had been such a quiet, contented, 
happy-looking young man. Dcc]> lines were 
in his face now, liis hair had grown gray, Ids 
frame was meagre ; there was restlessiie.ss in 
j his eye, and impatience on his lips, as if he 
I struggled with mental more than w’ith bodily 
Ipaiii. His manner, too, was as much altered 
as his person : formerly he had a kind word 
for every one — now, he spoke seldom, and 
always harshly. He seemed to take no plea- 
sure in anything, unless it were to stand for 
hours at fi time on the brink of Pit Pond, 
looking down into the water. 

Let me give the rest of this tale as the 
shepherd told it : 

" After not seeming to care much what 
had become of the farm while he was away, 
or to take any 7)ride in it when he got back, 

I one morning in February — it was Candlemas 
' day — Mr. Eeeve got up early, just as he iLsed 
' to ilo aforetime, and went round to my father 
and said, as it wtis lambing time, and the 
snow was on the ground, he’d like him to 
look well after the young lambs as soon as 
they %vas dropped, and kee|) ’em nice and 
! warm ; and my father said heW be sure to, 

I for he was glad to see his master take an 
I interest in the poor dumb things ; he fancied 
I it a good sign. He little thought what was 
; going to liappen. Ih’eakfast time come, but 
j Mr. Eeeve w/is wanting, and Mrs. Barlow 
slie w’aited an hour or more, wondering where 
he was. At last she sent out to look for 
him, aiul tlie first person the girl met was the 
cowlioy, who told her he’d seen his master, 
an hour before, walking round .and round Pit 
Pond, but Bto]>ping every now and then, and 
saying something to himself. Wliat it was, 
the boy vras too far off to hear, but he 
thought he heard tlie name of * Em’ly ’ twice 
repeated, and then Mr. Eeeve looked uj>, and 
seeming to think the bo}’ was watching of 
him, sent liim with a message to a place a 
mile off’ ; and the boy said he siiould never 
forget Ids master’s look when he spoke to 
I him, it vras so cold-like and ghastly. They 
! begun now to 8U8f)ect tliat someUiing had 
j gone wrong with Mr. Reeve, and away they 
all hurries down to Pit Pond, and there, sure 
enough, they sees Mr. Et^eve’s hat floating 
atop of the water. They got rakes and they 
got hooks, and poles and ropes, and every- 
thing they could think of, and dragged the 
pond right through and through, but they 
could find nothing ; whatever he’d done with 
himself, he warn^ drownded. So they sets 
about to look somewhere else, and my lather, 
who’d joined the rest, he spied footmarks in 
the snow that looked like Mr. E(?eve’s, for 
they was littler than the farm servants’ ; and 
they led to a barn where there hadn’t been 
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no threshing done yet, but the oats and 
bnrloy was still mowed up, just as it first 
stood. Tiie door of this barn was ever so 
little ajar, as if it had been pulled-to from 
the inside, but hadn’t come quite home. My 
father aiul another goes inside the l)arn, the 
rest was too seared to follow, and they soon 
sees that somebody had l)eeii there, for ever 
so many sheaves was scatttired al»out on the 
threshing-floor. Up the}^ climbs amongst the 
oats, and as rny father was groj)ing about iu 
the dark, he strikes his face agin something ; 
lie puts out his hand, and feels a pair of legs 
hanging down. He remembered then, all in 
a iiKunent, that there was a beam above that 
could bo reached from the top of the stack, 
afore the sheaves was tlirown down, and he 
cried out to his partner to set the barn <loors 
wide open, and then there come in a stream 
of light, and poor Mr. Tieev<^ was seen hang- 
ing from the ]>e;un, with a rope round his 
neck. They out him down direotl}’, but it 
W'iis of no use ; he was quite ilead. 

“Mr. Iteeve, ns 1 told you bifon*, sir, had 
relations as was well-to-do ; and though 
there (jouldn't he no doubt that he died l)y 
his own hand, he w;is hiirie<l like a Christian, 
not like old Harry Pike; Init then he was 
liated, and everybody liked poor Mr. lleevo, ’ 
and pitied his ease. ^Vdlat he did it for, 
seemed pretty c(‘rtain — h>v«^ for Miss Emily. 
Letters W 7 is tound as told all that story. It 
came out, from one thing and another, tli.at 
she wfirn’t the gentleman’s si.ster after ail. 
Nfiyther wa.s she his wite. He was a young 
genilernan of high family, married to some 
one else afore lie seed her, which was at a 
circus iu Lath, where she rod(* the tlving 
horse in the ring. There was a bill of the 
]K>rformanee found in Mr. Iteeve's dt*sk, with 
hfu* name in it. ‘ Miss Emily Featherweight ’ 
(that couldn’t havti been her real name) ‘the 
ee-r|ue.striaTi wondciy’ with a pie.ter of iior in 
a hat ami feathers leaping her horse through 
a circle of tire ; but mv father said it wani’t 
nigh handsome enougli, for the bright eyes 
warn’t there, ami you couldn’t hear the 
8Wt‘et voice as was her.s. AY here Mr. Reeve 
got this hill nobody could tell ; most likely 
’twaa when lie went away, for then he 
learnt all he knew, just as lie w’rote it 
down : how he followed her abroad, how he 
found out that the gentleman ill-used and 
left her, and liow she died at a jdace called 
Brussels, iu a .sort of priaon-liospital, wjiated 
to a skeleton and broken-hearted ; she tliat 
only six months before was so beautiful and 
happy. 

“ J.t was a cousin of Mr. Reeve’s that come 
to luni at Ilewish farm after he Wiis dead and 
gone. Gone, I oughtn’t to say — for it was 
long before he went ; and up to this day 
there’s some of the old people as will liave it 
he’s to be seen still. The first notion there 
wa.s about his walking oome from one of the 
wo men-servants, who met him close to Pit 
Pond one evening at dusk, where he was, 


looking into the water, after his custom 
wiien ho was alive. Then one of tl»e plough- 
men saw him more than once, coming down 
one of the furrows, as he went uj) another ; 
hut he always vanished when he got within 
about a team’s length. Others .saw him nigh 
the barn where he hung himself ; and at last 
it got so had that none of the people liked to 
stir out alone, or, for that matter, stay on the 
farm. The place got a had name, and it 
behoved Mr. Martin, liirn as succeeded to the 
propertj", to get rid of it, if he did not want 
everything to go to rack and ruin. 

“ After a good deal of talking amongst the 
; folks at ilewisli, the iqishot was to speak to 
I the clergyman of the parish, and ask him if 
lie could n’t do som(*thiiig to lay the .sperrit. 
He wouldn’t have nothin'^ to do with it at 
first ; but in the end he consented, and then, 
; the tiling having gob wind, five or six more 
, clergymen in the parisli round about said 
tlieyM join, ami so they did. I can’t tell how 
i many ])euple was a.'^aembled in the biggest 
: room in the farm-hou.se, hut there was the 
, clei’gyinen with their prayer-books and 
gowns, and there was Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
and tlio parish clerk of Ilewish, and my 
father was there, and a many more besides. 
Tilt* fir.st thing the clergynn*n done was to 
exercise tlie sperrit — read him up, that is ; 
and it's a.s true as you’re .setten’ there, Mr. 
Reeve, he come into the room, noliody 
couldn’t see how or by what entrance. 

“He wani't a bit white, like a ghost, as 
most of ’em expected, hut was dres.setl jinst 
the w^ay he useil to walk about the farm, 
only his head was more on one side, bent 
down like on his breast, and he guggled in 
j Ids talk when lie spoke. The clergyman of 
; Hewish, lie askt^d the sperrit wliy lie iiunted 
I about, and what he wanted ; and the .sperrit 
j saiil it was oii account of the trouble his soul 
had come to for having hung himself, and he 
j cleaved to he laid in the lied Sea., to keep 
I him cool, he was so hot, he said. Then the 
elergynien asked liim if Pit 1‘oud wouldn’t 
: d‘> ; that was always cool, being in a shady 
: place ; and tlie sperrit, my father .said, made 
i a kind of shudder that went right through 
I them all ; and then he told the clergyman 
1 Pit Pond w’ould do, if so be lie was laid there 
I for a hundred years. So, upon tliat, all the 
! clergymen took up their book.s to jiray him 
away, and the first words did it ; for, no sooner 
had they said, ‘ In the name of the Lord — ’ 
than the sperrit disappeared ; but th(*y w^ent 
on to the end, ami Mr. Reeve’s gho-st was 
never seen no more.” 

“ And so,” J observed, after having been so 
long a patient listener, “and .so you suppose 
the spirit w^aa laid in Pit Pond ? ” 

“You may judge for yourself,” replied the 
shepherd, “ by what I tells yon. Tliat pond 
in Mr, Reeve’s lifetime was as clear as cnstial. 
The very firat evening as he was laid, one of 
the hinds, who didn’t know nothing about 
where the sfierrit had been exercised to, driv 
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book of his History of Auiinals (and Pliny 
repeats the observation) : “ They will light 
with one another, jiud then yee shall see 
them jurre and Imtt with their horns like 
rammes.” But it must be borne in mind 
that tlie mere fact of being engaged in a fair 
stand-\ip light is no proof of a quarrelsome 
disposition. Who can tell what may liuve 
been the amount of i)rovoeation that had led 
to this hostile demonstration i There may 
have been a lady in the case ; which, consider- 
ing that crabs are arrayed, like knights- 
errant, always in full jianoply, is not by any 
means imju-obable. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the crab is benevolent, i>aiient, 
long-suffering. Its powers of endurance are 
prodigious. Sir Charles Lyell tells us, in his 
Principles of Geology, tliat, in the year 
eighteen Inindi’cd and thirty-two, a large 
female crab (cancer pagurus) was cai)liired 
on the English coast covered with oysters, anrl 
smaller sea parasites ; some of six years’ 
growth. Two were four inches long and 
three inches and a half broad. Mr. Robert 
Brown saw the animal alive, in excellent 
henltli and spirits ; and Mr. Broderi)), who so 
usefullycoini)ines the naturalist with the police i 
magistni^e, possesses it dead. He has decided ! 
that tliis patient pagurus could not have cast I 
its shell during the period of t})e venerable | 

oyster’s residence upon it ; but mast liave j 

retained it for six years, instead of moulting 
it annually, which is, according to some 
aiithorities, the liabit of the H])ecies. Tlie 
fable of the ohl man of tlie mountain becomes 
tame and pointless after this reality. 'J’hc 
j ... , ...vAu, iv/Mcuvi, mo , 'vvise shelHish cheerfully endured what 

j ])Ugnacity is not wdiolesale and indiscrimi- could not be cured with a resignation and 
I nate. When a crab fights, it is always on a fortitude worthy of a crab of old S})arta. 

I }>er.sonal question : to resent an insult or to Indeed, wisdom, foresight, and cunning 
I defend himself from assault. I’lie Bors- cliaracteristies of the species ; and in 
krabbe ” (purse-crab), says Rumphius. is a them it places more dependence than in 
ij native of Am boy na, where it lives in the physical force. That very Burs-krabbe which 
fissures of the rocks by day, and seeks itsjwc liave already mentioned oilers a proof | 

food by night on the Vjeacli.' When met in ! of tliis. Hear Rumphius again : “ Tlio j 

i tlie road, he sets himself up in a threatening ! natives of Amhoyna relate tiiat they | tho i 
' attitude, mid then retreats backwards, making crabs] climb the cocoa-nut trees to get at 
! a great snapping with his jiincers.” Roche- the milk which is in the fruit ; ” heiicc', 
i fort says tlie same of the crabs in the West bo says, ‘‘the common name they beards that 
Indies : “ When you try to catch them, they of the crab of the cocoa-nut.” Pouto])pi<lan, 
retreat sideways, show their teeth, and dis- the learned Bishop of Bergen, also asserts | 
jilay their open pincers, striking them against that the crabs in Norway “ have an artifice 
each other.” Tiiis is not the portraiture of in throwing a stone between the shells of the 
f a crab seeking a quarrel. It exhibits, on the oyster when open, so that it cannot shut, and 
contrary, a character in which caution and by that means seizing it as a prey.” Acts 

' courage are combined : if you thrust a quarrel like these denote a subtle intellect; indeed, 

upon him he will do his devoir crahfully ; the crab’s career affords strong evidence of 
and, when he falls, it will be like a warrior, bis being generally under the influence of an 
“ with his bfick to the field and his feet to arricre pens6e. 

the foe.” Perliaps you will tell me he is a Take the hermit crab (pagurus niger) as 
' duellist, and quote Aristotle and Pliny to an example. Pliny says — I quote the de- 
i prove it. I know that both these naturalists lightfully quaint translation of Pldlemon 
assert that crabs are in the habit of fighting Holland, which may be found in the ihdtish 
“like rams. Aristotle says so in the eighth Museum, with Shakspearo’s autograph in it, 

“William Shakspeare his Booke^’ (folio, 

* See p. 5G7 of the ninth volume of Household London, 1601) — “The least of these crabs is 
Words, tuHicle Lobatcra. called pinnoteres, and for his smalliiesse- 

! 


the cattle down to the pond to drink as ! 
usual ; not one of ’em would touch the water, ! 
not with their hoofs even, but lowed and I 
turned away their heads, and come right back ; | 
and the next day the pond come over all i 
green — tliick and matted — and so it is to this j 
hour. That ’s all I know ; but it ’s getting an j 
old story now, and people don’t take so much | 
notice of it as they did. IIo\tever, sir, you | 
may believe that I haven’t told you a word 
but what ’s been told to me for true.” 


CRABS. 

Discussed as a dainty, except in the West 
Indies, crabs do 7iot hold the first place 
among tlie crustaceans, though, even in 
Europe, they liave properties whicli, rightly 
handled, are well worthy of gastronomic 
attention. But before I consider them in 
that light — that is to say, before I su]> — 
I wish to .speak of their moral and personal 
attributes ; which, to my thinking, are far 
more iuteresling than those of lobsters. 

The M acron rian, as I liave shown,* is, in a 
psyeliological point of view, noticeable chiefly 
for his very sjiiteful tenqier and lii.s exceed- 
ingly quarrelsome dispo.silion. If inter- 
maridages ever take })lace between the 
different branches of the crustacean family, I 
]>ity the creature that finds a husband, or a 
wife, in a lobster ; a worse neigbbour it is 
not possible for any shellfish to meet with. 

Now the crab, take liim for all in all, is by 
no means a bad sort of fellow, tliough he Inus 
his jieculiarities. To a certain extent, he also | 
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most subject and exposed to take wrong. 
But as subtle and craftie he is, as he 
is little ; for his manner is to shrewd 
and hide himself within the shells of emptie 
oysters ; and even as he groweth Ifigger and 
bigger, to goe into those that be wider.” 
Catesby, in his Natural History of Florida, 
(folio, London, 1731-43), speaking of the 
hermit-crab under the desigjjation of Bernard 
riierinite, his French appellation, says : 
“When they are assailed in the shell in which 
they have taken refuge, they thrust forth the 
larger claw in a defensive posture, and will 
pinch very bard whatever molests them.” 
This is the same crustacean mentioned by 
Hughes in his IvJatural History of Barbadoes 
(folio, London, 1750) as the soldier crab, 
assigning for the name a reason which 
savours very much of tlie old soldier ; “ The 
soldier-crab is arn]4iil)iou3, and is thought to 
have derived its name from its frequent 
change of quarters ; for its first appearance 
is in a small periwinkle shell ; as it grows 
too big for this, it looks out for another 
empty shell, agreeable to its present bulk ; 
soon after it Lakes up its abode in a large wilk- 
shell.” That crabs know pretty wcdl what the}^ 
are about, is apparent also from Pliny’s general 
description of them (lil), ix. c, 31) : “Crabs 
delight in soft and delicate places. In winter 
they seek after the warme or sunslune shore ; 
but wlien summer is come, they retire into 
the code and deepe holes in the shade. All 
the sort of them take harme ami paire by 
winter : in autumne and springe they battle 
and waxe fat ; and especially wlien the moon 
is at the full ; because that planet is com- 
fortaVdo in the night time, and with her 
wanue light mitigaleth the cold of the night.” 

Crabs, moreover, have a cultivated taste. 
Their fondness for music is mentioned by 
several authors, who, liowcver, are silent as 
to whether they dance to the tunes in which 
tlicy appear so greatly to <Ioliglit. Conrad 
Gesnor, in his Fisehluicli (folio Franfort- 
am-Meyn, 151)8) tells the following story 
which I translate. He is speaking of 
the Taschenkrab (pocket-crab) : “ The fisher, 
men entice these crabs out of their 
haunts with sweet songs, knowing how 
y)le;tsant unto them is innsic. They carefully 
conceal themselves, and then begin to pipe 
with a sweet voice, by which sound these 
animals are charmed, and go after it out of 
the sea. The fishermen draw gradually off — 
the crabs follow, and when on dry land, 
are seized and made prisoners.” Kondelet, 
the learned physician of Montpelier, al- 
ludes to the pleasure that crabs take in 
music in his Hiatoire des Poissons. He 
also gives them a character for wisdom, 
though in his anxiety to establish his position 
he proves rather too much. The example he 
selects is heracliticus cancer, so called from 
its being a native of the shores of Pontus, 
near Heraclea. “The wisdom of this crab 
is also praised ; and it is on this account * 


that it was represented hanging to the collar 
of the Ephesian Diana, as a sign of wiMdoin 
and counsel. Now, its wisdom consists in 
this r that, in the spring time, depriving 
itself of its shell, and feeling weak and dis- 
armed, it hides itself without attacking any- 
thing until it has regained its former hard 
covering. When the period has arrived 
for getting rid of its armour, it runs back- 
wards and forwards like a mad creature, 
seeking for food of all kinds, with which, 
when its body is more than ordinarily filled, 
the shell violently bursts open.” 

I have said enough to show how greatly 
the sagacity of the crab prevails over that 
violence which is the leading characteristic of 
the lobster. If additional proof be wanting 
of the ferocious nature of the longer-tailed 
crustacean, it can be found in Gesner’s 
veracious volume, where, on the authority of 
Glaus Magnus, he gives an engraving of a huge 
lobster in the act of devouring a man — not 
simjdy dining off him, as a crab might do, but 
literally strangling him in his embraces. 
To heighten the probability of this tableau 
the lobster in the engraving is represented 
about three times the size of tlie man, 
round whose head the animal’s pincers are 
w reathed into a sort of arbour, pressing him 
down into his open mouth. The swimming 
man (schwimmendeu Menach) appears sin- 
gularly costumed for the enjoyment of nata- 
tion, being full-dressed, with garters tied in 
bows at his knees, and wearing an elaborate 
l)eard, which resists the power of the water 
to take it out of curl. Gesner a<.lds that this 
lobster, which is like a rhinoceros, is wonder- 
fully beautiful and agreeable to behold ! 

To return to iho less pugnacious crab. To 
say that he is wholly exemplary is perhaps to 
a.s.sert too much. 1 fancy, for example, that 
ill the article of forage he does not care to 
draw the line too closely between raeum and 
t iium ; but then his habits — those with which 
he was gifted by nature — are predatory, and 
somo allowance must be made on their 
account. I look upon him as altogether 
of a better nature than the lobster, as 
having more character about him, as being, 
as it were, more a man of the world. lie 
can live anywliere, do anything, eat anything. 

If the crab had not something out of the 
common in him, is it likely that learned 
astronomers would have placed him so con- 
spicuously in the zodiac ? Trace him 
through all the systems, and he figures pro- 
minently in each : whether as the carcati of 
the Hindus, the saralan of the Arabs and 
Pemiaus, the kardbos of the Greeks (it was 
through Juno’s interest he got in there, after 
being crushed by Hercules when he was sent 
to bite the demigod’s great toe in the figlit 
with the Hydra of Lerna), or as the well- 
known Cancer of the Homans and oui’selves. 
See what a charge is assigned him ! A 
wdiole tropic to himself, besides the care of the 
summer solstice, with the sole management 
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of the sun, till that luminary falls into the 
lap of autumn, and all his short-comings 
— very many in this country, though fewer 
this year than usual — are weighed in the 
Balance. It is not an ordmary animal that 
could do all this. 

But to ro-translate our crab from the skies, 
and bring him back to earth. Observe 
of what account he is. There is not a part 
of the globe of which he is not an esteemed 
inhabitant. Attempt the north-west passage, 
and under the name of homola spinifrons, 
all covered with yellow hairs, like the dwarf 
ill the fairy tale, you meet him in the Arctic 
regions. Bathe in the Indian seas, and you 
shall encounter him as Egeria— “ the nyinidi- 
olepsy of some fond despair” — armed with 
long slender claws, and clambering over tlie 
rocks where you have left your clothes. Cast 
your line in the depths of ocean, and if your 
hook be baited with the savoury meat whicli 
his soul loveth — “radiated animals, and fish 
of all kinds,” peradventure you shall capture 
now calling himself gonojdax rhomboides 
hard, angular name, befitting a sharj), 
active, industrious individual who has his 
own living to get, and gets it at the ex]>ense 
of somebody else. There are great varieties 
of the crab family in the Mediterranean : 
one of the most notable of them is the | 
calappa graiiulata, a species which the Mar- 
seilles fishermen have loaded with all sorts of 
•rious and ridiculous names, calling 
them migraiies, coqs de mer, and crabes 
honteu.K, though wliat they liave to ])e 
ashamed of is more than I can tell. Modest 
crabs would be the more apjiroju’iate term, 
for they hide themselves iu the clefts of the 
rocks at a depth of nearly a hundred feet. 
It is the difliculty of getting at tliem, I sus- 
pect, which makes the Marseillais so spiteful. 
They are quite worth the trouble of catching, 
though not easy to get at when cauglit ; fur 
they are about the best protected crabs guiiig, 
their chelce and all their other feet being shut 
in like instruments of Sheffield make. There | 
is the dorippe again, a well-known decapod 
haunting the shores of the Adriatic. The 
inhabitants of Eimini, that pontifical city, 
shamefully abuse this crab, calling him 
faccliino (blackguard) ; like Ancient Pistol, 

“ they eat and eke they swear.” But the 
good folks of Bimini ought to have remem- 
bered the proverb about throwing stones : 
the most illustrious family of which their place 
can boast bearing the sobriquet — given them, 
perhaps, by the crabs — of Maiatesta (wrong- 
head). There is much ingenuity in the way 
the dorippe bestows his legs: two pairs of 
them being placed on his back, so that if 
accident or malevolence — on the part of the 
people of Eimini — turn him upside down, 
he can get over the grouiia quite as 
well as if nobody had disturbed him. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that all crabs are 
awkward. There is, it is true, a Welshman 
who, in perfect accordance with Cambrian 


ideas of dignity, styles himself corytes cas- 
sivelaunus, and is a very stifi-limbed, long- 
clawed crustacean : he is awkward enough in 
all conscience, — his wooden-looking, dollified 
pincers, tripping liim up at every step — and 
probably making him swear, for his temper, 
of course, is hot — as he scrambles over the 
sands at Beaumaris, whore he chiefly delights 
to dwell. But, on the oilier hand, see how 
active and sprightly are many of the bra- 
ehyurous race. There are the grapsoidians, 
the most timorous of crabs, that run Avith m- 
credible swiftness. Who has not noticed their 
wonderful activity wlieii disturbed on the 
rocks at Eanisgale ? They may be, as M r. Milne 
Edwards says, very grotesque in their move- 
ments, but at all events they are uncommonly 
spry. Eun after and try to catch one, and then 
sec where you are. Iuall})robability sjirawling 
on your face amid the sea-weed. The soientific 
name for these dodgers is carciuus niauias, 
tlic common shore crab, a designation which, 
wlien spoken in English, nmst be cm’ofiilly 
])ronounced for fear of accident, though crabs 
tliemselves are not very particular as to the 
haunts which they fre«pient. dlie carcinus 
moc'iias has one jxjculiarity Avhich 1 must 
mention. Unlike the geuerulity of decapods, 
they are born with tails ; but those they 
leave behind ’em as they grow older. In 
Norway this species is called the gariiater or 
duck-crab ; and Bonloi>pidan, who lias a 
large, episcopal faith, says that their greatest 
<langer arises from the eel, “ which twines 
itself about the creature’s claws, and by 
s(jueezing itself together (boa-constrictor 
fa.shion), breaks them off and sucks them Avith 
great eagerness.” The* gourmand ! Spile of 
his faith, hf»vvever, the good Bishop of Bergen 
does not believe, Avith Pliny or Ovid, that 
these crabs are at a certain season transformed 
into scorpions. He says it is not at all pro- 
bable. If you Avisli to know what Ovitl says 
on the subject, I refer you to the fifteenth 
book of his Metamorplioses, or to tlio trans- 
lation made, in sixteen hundred and three, by 
Arthur Golding, gentleman, who, in rather 
longdegged verse, thus gives the reei ])0 for 
making a scorpion ; 

Go pull iiwuy the clcaa from crabhes that iu the Bca 
do breede, 

And buryc all the rest iu mould, and of the same will 
spring 

A scorpion which with writhen taylc will threaten for 
to sting. 

Gesner, in rougli German, says the like. 

There is a kind of crab wliicli 1 think the 
eels aforesaid would fight shy of : this is the 
Trold-krabber, or prickly crab, sometimes 
called the Sea-spider, whose embraces might 
not be so pleasant as those of a smoother 
sort. These Trolcls, like their preternatural 
namesakes the Dwarfs, have the faculty of 
prognosticating a sudden change of weather, 
by rapidly cnanging colours. A blushing 
crab must be an example to animals ! 
But before I have done with the Grap- 
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soidiaiifl, from whom I have slightly It is not to be supposed that a race of 
diverged, I must sjieak of one or two more, animals, which under such various tbrms are 
There is the grapsus pictiis, or pagurus so widely scattered over the globe, should be 
maculatus, beautifully mottled with red — allowed to finish their career without occupy- 
before Ixnling — whose agility sur])a 8 se 8 that ing a place in the Pharraacopeeia of the 
of all other crabs. To see how nimbly they mi<idle ages, when remedies for accidents 
scale ])erpendicular heights, or, greater and diseases were sought even in stocks and 
achievement still, scour the hvces of rocks stones. Q'he crab wvis held to possess many 
that liang horizontally, would excite envy in a occult virtues. “Singular good are they,” 
hou 8 e*liy, and perfectly madden that Ameri- observed one old writer, “agaiust the bytynge 
can gentleman wlio lumbered along with his and styngynge of seq^entes.” “ The juice of 
head down waid over the stage of Drury Lane crabs,” says Cesner, “mixed with lioney, is 
Theatre a couple of years ago. The graj) 8 U 8 useful to those who have dropsy.” Again: 
pictus has fancies which are anomalous: he “An ointment made of the ashes of a crab’s 
can’t live in llie water, but tor tlie life of him shell, with honey, cureth the king’s evil.” 
can’t keep away from it ; he is always gcttiinj^ Oil, wax, vinegar, and wine, are the accom- 
wct, and sometimes, wlien he is washed off paniments with which the crab-medicine is 
by a heavier sea than usual, gets drowned exhibited. “Hteep the flesh of a crab,” advises 
into the bargain. The hoi’seman crab — Kondelet, “in barley or pimpernel water ; it is 
called in Pfirbrnloes Ben Trotters — ])elongs good for the bile of a mad dog.” Marcelhis, 
to tins swifily-moving race. Their rcputa- another learned Theban of that ilk, recom- 
tioii is of old date, for Pliny tells us that in , mends a tal>lespoonful of jwwder of crabs to 
Phoenicia is a kind of crab called hip])aie, or i be taken with sweet wine, when you desire 
rather liippeis (that is to say horses or | to raise your spirits; the wine without the 
horsemen), which are so swift that it is yowder is, I should imagine, the better 
impossible to overtake them. Of the same recipe. The eyes of crabs have enjoyed a 
agile family are the clubsrncn and she-bitei-s, medicinal reputation down to a very late 
wiiuse claws are of immense size in oonij)ari - 1 period, and the soldier crab is still highly 
sou with their bodies ; and the scuttle-crab, , esteemed in some of the West India islands, 
which feeds upoi] moss, and climbs the liighest ; for the oil that is in him, which is looked 
trees to reach its favourite food. |u])on as being of great service to lubricate 

Contrasted witli these active citizens are ^ stilf or swollen joints. Some persons recom- 
tfie dromia hirstitissima, of Desmarest, and mend the flesh ot crabs as an admimble diet 
the hizy crab of Hughes. The former, a for old j>eople ; but this brings me to the 
very hairy fellow, is indolent in his motions, most interesting part of my subject, 
and lives in sj>ot.s where the sea is moderately To eat 3 ’our crab is, after all, the best use 
deep, taking everything coolly. His wife is ! you can put him to. In what perfection this 
very n>uch given to being in a state of torpor I is accorijjdisbed in the West Indies I will 
(engourdissemeiu). The lazy crab is a very j endeavour to show, after describing the 
large and beautiful one. Tlie back i.s gene- j dainty decapod for which these ishinds are 
rally full of small knobs of a pale-scarlet ! pre-eminently famous. I need scarcely 
colour, guai’ded here and there, but especially | observe that it is of the land crabs I am 
about tlie edges of the back shell, with .sliort, about to speak. 

sharp piickles. It has two great claws, ten This genus has a variety of names. The 
inches long, and when the indented edges of scientific name is gecarcxnus, or ci'ab of the 
these claws close together, they fall as regn- earth. Its local appellations are derived from 
larly into their sockets as the op})osite sides its colour, as the red, the white, the black, 
of a pair of ni])pers. ' and the mulatto, in the English islands ; the 

The list would be a very long one if I were French call them toulouroux, and crabes 
to stop to enumerate all the crab.s that are peintes, or violettes. Of all these, the black 
good-looking ; I shall confine myself here to mountain crab of Jamaica is the most deli- 
the crabes peintes, or painted crabs of the cious. llis habits are thus described by Patrick 
West Indies : they belong to a class respect- Browne in his Histoi'y of Jamaica (fob, London, 
in^ which I sliall have more to say by and by. 1756) : “ These creatures are very numerous 
“These crabs,” says Rochefort (Histoire Natu- in some parts of Jamaica, as well as in the 
relle des Antilles, quarto, Rotterdam, 1681), neighbouring islands, and on the coast of the 
“are painted so many colours, which are all so continent. They are, in general, of a dark 
beautiful and vivid, that there is nothing more purple colour, but this often varies ; and you 
entertaining tlian to watch them as they move frequently find them spotted, or entirely of 
about under the trees, in the daytime, seeking another hue. They live chiefly on dry land, 
their food. Sope are of a violet hue, stained and at a considerable distance from the sea, 
with black ; others of a bright yellow, marked which, however, they visit once a year, to 
with gray and purple lines, which begin at wash off thw spawn, and afterwards return 
the throat, and spread over the back ; others to the woods and higher lands, where they 
are striped with red, yellow, and green, and continue for the remainder of the season ; 
80 glistening that they look a» if their shells nor do the young ones ever fail to follow 
had been newly polished,” them as soon as they are able to crawl. The 
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old crabs generally regain their habitations 
in the mountains, which are seldom within 
less than a mile, and not often above three 
miles from the shore, by the latter end of 
June, and then provide themselves with con- 
venient burrows, in which they pass the 
gi‘eater part of the day, going out only at 
night to feed. In December and January 
they begin to be in spawn, and are then very 
fat and delicate, but continue to grow weaker 
until the month of May, which is the season 
for them to wash oif their eggs. They begin 
to move down in February, and are very 

A.,..:! 


to make Ins escape, aud to gain a more 
secure or a more lonely covert, contentec 
renew his limb with his coat at the eusi 
change ; nor would it grudge to lose man; 
the others to preserve Uie trunk eni 
though each comes off with more labour 
reluctance as their numbers lessen.’’ 

Crabs may lie under the accusation of 
walking backward, but none can say t 
do so when on the line of march from 
mountains to the sea. Then they stop 
nothing, but go right over every obstacle t 
tind ill their way. They have been kno 


seems to be the time for the irnju'egnation ofja bed, where peopde who had never before 
their eggs, but the males about this time 1 seen any were not a little surprised. On 
begin to lose their flavour, and the richness : these journeys they feed twice a day, and it 
of their juices. The eggs are discharged ! is the sort ot food they select which makes 
from the body through two small round holes i their flesh delicious. "Newly-sprung grass, 
situated at the sides, and about the middle of j vegetables, the tendrils of jiumpkiu vines, 
the under shell ; these are only large enougli j and the shoots of the young tobacco, are 
to admit one at a time, and as they ])as3 they I what they prefer, though sometimes they are 
are entangled in the branched capiilameiits * less choice, and eat decayed fruit and the 
with which the under side of the apron is berries of tlie manchaneel apple. When they 
copiously supplied, to which they stick liy the ! commit this latter indiscretion they become 
means of their proper gluten, until the themselves unwholesome, and should not be 
creatures reach the surf, where they wash ^ eaten, unless great care is taken to wash the 
them all off*, and then they begin to re- i fat, as well as the other meat, with lime- 
turn back to the mountains. It is re- 'juice and water. 

markable that the bag or stomach of thi.s i Lime-juice is a prominent ingre<lient in 
creature changes its juices with tlie state of, dressing a land crab. But, first of all, you 
the body — and while poor is full of a black, i must catch him, which is chiefly done by 
bitter, (hsagreeable fluid, which diminishes as : torchlight. The modus operand! is simple, 
it fattens, aud at length tissumes a delicate, j Having unearthed your game, move your 


rich flavour. About the mouths of July or 
August the crabs fatten again, and ])repare 
for mouldering, tilling up) their burrows with j 
dry grass, leaves, aud abundance of other 


torch rapidly before his j)rojecting eyes — he 
is speedily dazzled ; while in his bewilder- 
ment, jerk him on Jiis back ; then deftly seize 
liim by two of his hind legs, and throw him 


materials. When the p)roj)er period comes, ; into the ready sack. You may cook him at 
each retires to his hole, shuts up the passage, j leisure after this flusliion : 
and remains quite inactive till he gets rid ofj Select a fine broad -backed touloiirou, in 
his old shell, and is fully provided witli a new tliat condition of body when the young skin 
one. How long they continue in tliis state is ■ is of a pinkish hue, tender and delicate as 
uncertain ; but the shell is observed to burst ' moistened parchment, and the animals them- 


both at the back and the sides, to give a pas 
sage to the body ; aud it extracts its limbs 
from all the other parts gradually afterwards. 
At this time the fish is in the richest state, 
and covered only wdth a tender membraneous 
skm, variegated with a multitude of reddish 
veins ; but this hardens gradually after, and 
becomes soon a perfect shell like the former. 
It is, however, remarkable that during this 
change there are some strong concretions 
formed in the bag, which w^aste and destroy 
gradually as the creature forms and perfects 
a new crust. This crab runs very fast, and 


selves bear the name of crabes boarsi(}ies. 
What callipash is to turtle, a greenish sub- 
stance called taumalin, which is lodged under 
the shell of the back, is to the mid crab. 
Commence your operations by pai'boiling the 
decapod ; then take out the taumaliu, the 
fat, and all the meat, and, with the eggs of a 
fine female crab, mix in a mortar. Tlien add 
half a pint of clarified butter, the yolks of 
six eggs, some parsley aud fine herbs, a few 
heads of pimento, a little orange peel, and 
four or five onions cut very fine. Put the 
whole into a saucepan, and let it simmer 


always endeavours to get into some hole or j gently for an hour, squeezing in, from time to 
crevice on the approach of danger ; nor does { time, the juice of a fresh lime. Giirnish with 
, it wholly depend on its art and swiftness, for ..... 

while it retreats it keeps both claws ex- 
panded, ready to catch the offender if he 
should come within its reach ; and if it suc- 
ceeds on these occasions, it commonly throws 

off the claw, which continues to squeeze with ^ 

incredible force for nearly a minute after — jolly) after this exquisite dish ; though, as 
while he, regardless of the loss, endeavours the French proverb says, “Quand on n’a pas 


peppers, green or red — bird’s-eye or capsi- 
cum — and serve in a silver dish. As in the 
case of lobster, madeira is the only correct 
accompaniment. 

It would be a mockery to give a receipt 
for dressing a British nuirine crab (however 
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ce que Ton aime, il faut se con tenter de ce 
que Ton a.” Or, in other words, when a man 
has not got what ho likes best, ho will do well 
to make himself contented with what he has 
got. At the present season, however, with 
all our admiration for the animal, you had 
better leave him alone. When cold weather 
returns, and the cholera disappears, you may 
sup on liim without fear. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 


these graceful cares were habitual to the 
family ; and especially of a piece witli 
Margaret. She stood by the tea-table in 
a light-coloured muslin gown, which had 
a good deal of pink about it. She looked 
as if she was not attending to the conversa- 
tion, but solely busy with the tea-cups, among 
which her round ivory hands moved with 
pretty, noiseless, daintiness. She had a brace- 
let on one taper arm, which would fall down 
over her round wrist. Mr. Thornton watched 
the re-placing of this troublesome ornament 
with far more attention than he listened to 
her father. It seemed as if it fascinated hijii 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Mr. Thornton left the liouse without 
coining into the dining room again. He 
wtis rather late, and walked rapidly out to 
Crampton. He was anxious not to slight 
his new friend by any disrespectful unpunc- 
tuality. The church-clock struck half- past 
seven as he stood at the door awaiting 
Dixon's slow movements ; always doubly 
tiinly when she had to degrade herself by 
iinswering the door-bell. He was iisliered 
into the little drawing-room, and kindly 
greeted by Mr. Hale, who led him up to | 
his wife, who.se ])ale face, and shawl-draped i 
figure made a silent excuse for the cold | 
languor of her greeting. Margaret was 
liglaing the lamp when he entered, for the | 
darkness was coming on. The lamp thi ew ; 
a pretty light into the centre of the dusky | 
room, from wliich, with country habits, they 
did not exclude the night-skies, and the 
outer darkness of air. Somehow, that room 
contrasted itself with the one he had lately 
left ; handsome, poiiderou.s, with no sign of 
feiiiiiiine habitation, exce[>t in the one spot 
where his mother sate, and no convenience 
for any other employment than eating and 
drinking. To bo sure, it was a dining-roum ; 
bis mother preferred to sit in it ; and her will 
was a household law. But the drawing-room 
was not like this. It was twice — twenty times 
jis fine ; not one (piai*ter tis coiufortfible. Here 
were no mirrors, not even a scraj) of glass to 
reflect the light, and answer the same pur- 
pose as water in a landscape ; no gilding, a 
warm, sober breadth of colouring, well re- 
lieved by the dear old Helstone chintz-cur- 
taiiis and chair covers. An open davenport 
stood in the window opj^iosite the dt)or ; in 
the other there wiis a stand, with a tall white 
china vase, from which drooped wreaths of 
English ivy, pale-green birch, and copper- 
coloured beech-leaves. Pretty baskets of 
work stood about in different places : and 
books not cared for on account of their bind- 
ings (solely) lay on one table, as if just put 
down. Behind the door was another table, 
decked out for tea, with a white table-cloth 
on which flourished the cocoa-nut cakes, and 
a basket piled with oranges and ruddy Ame- 
rican apples, heaped on leaves. 

It appeared to Mr. Thornton that all 


to see her pusli it up impatiently, until it 
tightened her soft flesh ; and then to mark 
the loosening — the fall. He could almost 
have exclaimed — There it goes, again I ” 
There was so little left to be done after he 
arrived at the preparation for tea, that he 
was almost sorry that the obligation of eating 
I and drinking came so soon to prevent his 
: watching Margaret. She handed him his 
I cup of tea with the proud air of an unwilling 
I slave ; but her eye caught the moment when 
I he was ready for another cup ; and he almost 
longed to ask her to do for him what he saw 
her compelled to do for her father, who took 
her little finger and thumb iu his masculine 
luiud, and mfuie them serve as sugar-tongs. 
Mr. Thornton saw her beautiful eyes lifted to 
lier father, full of light, half-laughter and 
half-love, as this bib of pantomime went on 
between the two, unobserved, as they fancied, 
by any. Margaret’s head still ach ed, as the 
paleiies.s of her complexion, and' her silence 
might have testified ; but she was resolved to 
i throw herself into the breach, if there was 
any long untoward pause, rather than that 
her father’s friend, pupil, and guest should 
have cause to think himself in any way ne- 
glectevl. But the conversation went on ; and 
Margaret drew into a corner, near her 
mother, with her worlw, after the tea-things 
were taken away j and felt that she might let 
her thoughts roam, without fear of being 
suddenly wanted to fill up a gap. 

Mr. Thornton and Mr. Hale were both ab- 
sorbed iu the continuation of some subject 
which had been started at their last meeting. 
Margaret was recalled to a sense of the pre- 
sent by some trivial^ low-spoken remark of 
her mother’s ; and on suddenly looking up 
from her work, her eye was caught by the 
difference of outward appearance between 
her father and Mr. Thornton, as betokening 
such distinctly opposite natures. Her father 
was of slight figure, wliich made him appear 
taller than he really was, when not contrasted, 
as at this time, with the tall, massive frame 
of another. The lines in lier father's face 
were soft and waving, with a frequent undu- 
lating kind of trembling movement passing 
over them, showing every fluctliating emotion ; 
the eyelids were large and arched, giving to 
the eyes a peculiar languid beauty which was 
almost feminine. Tlie brows were * finely 
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arclied, but were, by the very size of the 
dreamy lids, raised to a considerable distmiee 
from the eyes. Now, in Mr. Thornton’s face 
the straight brows fell low over tlie clear, 
deep-set earnest eyes, which, without being 
unpleasantly slnu’p, seemed intent enough to 
penetrate into the very heart and core of 
what lie was looking at. The lines in the face 
were few but firm, as if they were carved in 
marble, and lay principally about the lips, 
wdiich were slightly compressed over a set of 
teeth so faultless and beautiful as to give the 
effect of sudden sunlight when the rare bright 
smile, coming in an instant and shining out 
of the eyes, changed the whole look from the 
severe and resolved expression of a man 
ready to do and dare everything, to the keen 
honest enjoyment of the moment, which is 
seldom shown so fearlessly and instantaneously 
except by children. Margaret liked this 
smile ; it was the first thing she had admired 
in this new friend of her father’s ; and the 
opposition of character, ^hown in all these 
details of appearance she had just l>eeii 
noticing, seemed to explain the attraction they 
evidently felt towards each other. 

She rearranged her mother’s worsted- 
work, and fell back into her own thoughts 
— as completely forgotten by Mr. Thorn- 
ton as if ■ she had not been in the 
room, so thoroughly was he occupied in 
explaining to Miv Hale the magnificent 
power, yet delicate adjustment of the might 
of the steam-hammer, which was recalling to 
Mr. Hale some of the wonderful stories of 
subservient genii in the Arabian Nights — one 
moment stretcliing from earth to sky and 
filling all the width of the horizon, at the 
next obediently compressed into a vase small 
enough to be borne in the Inmd of a child. 

‘^Aiid this imagination of power, this 
practical realisation ofa gigantic tliouglit, c<mie 
out of one man’s brain in our good town. That 
very man has it within him to mount step })y 
step on each wonder he achieves to higher 
marvels still. And I’ll be bound to say, we 
have many among us who, if he were gone, 
could spring into the breach and carry on the 
war whicii compels, and shall compel, all ma- 
terial power to yield to science.” 

“ Your boast reminds me of the old lines — 

‘^IVe a huntired captain* in England,” he said, 

** As good as ever was he.” 

J At her father’is quotation Margaret looked 
‘denly up with inquiring wonder in her 
eyes. How in the world had they got from 
cog-wheels to Chevy Chace ?) 

“ It is no boast of mine,” replied Mr. 
Thornton ; “ it is plain matter*of-fact. I 
won’t deny that I am proud of belonging to a 
town — or perhaps I should rather say a dis- 
trict — the necessities of which give birth to 
such grandeur of conception. I would rather 
be a man toiling, sufferings — nay, failing and 
successless — here, than lead a dull prosperous 
life in the old worn grooves of what you call ‘ 


more aristocratic society down in the South, 
with their slow days of careless ease. One 
may be clogged with honey and unable to rise 
and 

“You are mistaken,” said Margaret, roused 
by the aspersion on her beloved South to a 
fond vehemence of defence that brought the 
colour into her cheeks and the angry tears 
into lier eyes. “ You do not know anything 
about the South. If there is less adventure 
or Jess progress — I suppose I must not say 
less excitement — from tlie gambling spirit of 
trad'',wbich seems requisite to force out these 
wonderful inveniions, there in less sufibring 
also, 1 see iiieii here going about in the 
streets wlio look ground down by some 
pineiiiug sorrow or care — who are not only 
sutlerers but haters. Now, in the South we 
have our poor, hut there is not that terrible 
expression in their countenanees of a sullen 
seu.se of injustice which I see liere. You do 
not know the South, Mr. Tliornton,” she 
concluded, coll a] )sing into a determined silence, 
and angry witli herself for having said so 
much. 

“ And may 1 say you do not know the 
North V asked he, with an inexpressible 
gentleness in his tone, as lie saw that he had 
n‘ally hurt lier. She continued re.solutely 
silent; yeaVning after the lovely haunts she 
had left far away in Hanqishire, with a pas- 
, sionate longing that made her feel her 
] voice would be unsteady and trembling if she 
’ spoke 

“At any rate, Mr. Thornton,” said Mrs. 
Hale, “ you will allow that, Milton is a much 
more smoky, dirty town than you will ever 
meet with in the South.” 

“ r am afraid I must give up its cleanli- 
ne.ss,” said Mr. Thornton, with the (piick 
gleaming smile. “ But we are bidden l)y par- 
liament to burn our own smoke ; so I suppo.se, 
like good little children, we shall do as we 
are bid — some time.” 

“But I think you told me you had altered 
your chimneys so as to consume the smoke, 
did you not ?” asked Mr. Hale. 

“ Mine were altered by my own will, before 
l)arlLament meddled with the afiair. It was 
an immediate outlay, but it repays me in the 
saving of coal. I am not sure whether I 
should have done it, if I had waited until 
the act was passed. At any rate, I should 
have waited to be informed against and fined, 
and given all the trouble in yielding that I 
legally could. But all laws which depend for 
their enforcement upon informers and tines, 
become inert from the odiousness of the 
machinery. I doubt if there ha.*! been a 
chimney in Milton informed against for five 
years past, alth<mgh some are constantly send- 
ing out one-third of their coal in what is 
called here unparliamentary smoke.” 

“I only know it i.s impossible to keep the 
musHn blinds clean here above a week 
togetlier ; and at Helstone we hare had them 
up for a month or more, and they have not 
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looked dirty at the end of that time. And 
as fur hands — Margaret, how many times did 
you say you had washed your hands this 
morning before twelve o’clock ? Three times, 
was it nut 1” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“You seem to have a strong objection to 
acts of parliament and all legislation affect- 
ing your mode of management down hero at 
Milton,” said Mr. Uaie. 

“Yes, I have; and many others have as 
well. And with justice, I think. The whole 
machinery — I don’t mean the wood and iron 
machinery now — of the cotton trade is so 
new that it is no wonder if it does not work 
well in every part all at once. Seventy years 
ago what wiis it ? And now what Is it not ? 
Ihiw, crude materials came together ; men of 
the same level, as regarded education and 
station, took suddenly the different ]>ositi(mstd' 
mastei's and men, owing to the mother-wit, j 
as regarded oi>portunities and jaobabilities, j 
which distinguished Home, aij<l rmui<; them far- 
seeing as to what gniat future lay coiicealed in | 
that rude model of Sir Itichard Arkwriglii’s. , 
Tiie i'a])id develojnnentof what might l>ec;iile<I | 
a new trade gave those early masters enormous ! 
power of Wealth an^l command. I don't mean | 
merely over the workmen ; 1 mean over jair- 1 
chasers — over the whole world's market. | 
"Why, I may give you, as an instance, an ' 
advertisement, inserted not fifty years ago in j 
a Milton })aper, tliat so-and-so (one of the j 
half-dozen calico-printers of the time) wmiid | 
close his warehouse at noon each day ; there- j 
fore, that all [)urehasers must come befoie j 
that hour. Fancy a inaii dictating in this i 
luaniier the time wlien he would sell and 
when he would not sell. Now, I believe if a 
good customer chose to come at mi<lnigUt, I 
should get up, and stand hat in hand to 
ixiceive fiis orders.” 

Margaret’s li[» curled, but somehovv she 
was comj>eUed to listen ; she co\ild no longer 
abstract herself in her own tluMights. 

“I only name such things to show what 
almost unlimited power tlie manufacturers 
hatl about the beginning of this century. Tlie 
men wei^ reiidei*etl dizzy by it. liecause a 
man was successful in his ventures, there 
was no reason that in all other things his 
mind should be w^ell-balanced. On the con- 
trary, his sense of justice, and his simplicity, 
were often utterly smothered under the glut of 
wealth that came down uj.k>u him ; and they 
tell strange tales of the wild extravagance of 
living indulged in on gala-days by those 
early cotton-lords. Tliere can be no doubt, 
too, of the tyranny they exerciser! over their 
work-people. You know the proverb, Mr. 
Hale, ‘ Set a beggar on horseback, and he 11 
ride to the devil,* — well, some of these early 
manufacturers did ride to the devil in a mag- 
nificent style— crusliing human bone and 
flesh under their horses’ hoofs without re- 
morse. But by and by came a reaction ; 
there were more factories, more masters ; 


more men were wanted. The power of 
masters and men became more evenly ba- 
lanced ; and now the battle is ])retty fairly 
waged between us. We will hardly submit 
to the decision of an umpire, much less to the 
interference of a me<idler with only a smat- 
tering of the knowledge of tlie real facts of 
the case, even though that me<ldler be called 
the High Court of Parliament.” 

“ Is there any necessity fur calling it a 
battle between the two classes i ” asked Mr. 
Hale. “ 1 know from your using the term 
it is one which gives a true idea of the real 
state of things to your mind.” 

“ It is true ; and 1 believe it to be as much 
a necessity as that prudent wisdom and good 
conduct are always opposed to, and doing 
liattle with ignorance and improvidence. It 
is one of the great beauties of our system 
that a woi king-man may raise himself into 
the |H3wer and position of a master by bis 
own <'Xei tions and behaviour ; that, in fact, 
every one who rules himselt to decency and 
sobriety of conduct, and attention to his 
duties, comes over to our ranks ; itmay not be 
III ways as a master, but as an overlooker, a 
cashier, a book-kce]>er, a clerk, one on the 
.side of authority and order.” 

“ You consider all who are unsuccessful in 
i*ai.sing tbeiuselvcs in the world, from what- 
ever cause, as your enemies, then, if I under- 
stand you rightly,*’ said Margaret, in a clear 
cold voice. 

“As their own enemies, certainly,” said he, 
quickly, not a little piqued by the haughty 
disapproval lier form of expression and tone 
of s]>eakiiig iiiiplied. P>ut, in a moment, his 
straightforward honesty made him feel that 
his wonls were but a ])Oor and cjuibbliDg 
answer to what she had said, and, be she as 
seorniul as she liked, it was a duty he owed 
to himself to explain, as truly as he could, 
what he liid mean. Yet it was very diflicult 
to separate her interpretation, and keep it 
distinct Ironi his meaning. He could have 
illustrated what he wanted to say the best 
by telling them something of his own bfe ; 
but w as it not too personal a subject to s|>eak 
about to strangers f Still it was the simple 
straight for w^ard way of explaining his mean- 
ing; so, putting aside the touch of shyness that 
brought a momentary flush of colour into his 
dark cheek, he said ; 

“i am not s|)eaking without book. Six- 
teen years ago luy father died under very 
miserable circumstances. I was taken from 
school, ami had to become a man (as well as 
1 could) in a few days. 1 bad such a mother 
as few are blest witli ; a w’oman of strong 
]:)Ower, and firm resolve. We w'ent into a 
small country town, where livingwas cheaper 
than in Milton, and where I got employment 
in a draper’s shop (a capital place, by the 
way, for obtaining a kuowle<lge of goods). 
Week by week, our income came to fifteen 
shillings, out of which three {>eopl6 had to be 
kept. My mother managed so that I put by 
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three out of these fifteen shillings regularly. 
This made the beginning ; this taught me 
self-denial. Now that I am able to afford 
my mother such comforts as her age rather 
than her own wish requires, I thank her 
silently on each occasion for the early train- 
ing she gave me. Now when I feel that in 
my own case it is no good luck, nor merit, 
nor talent, — but simply the habits of life 
which taught me to despise indulgences not 
thoroughly earned, — indeed, never to think 
twice about them, — I believe that this suffer- 
ing, which Miss Hale says is impressed on the 
countenances of the people of Milton, is but 
the natural punishineiit of dishonestly-enjoyed 
pleasure at some former period of their lives. 
I do not look on self-indulgent sensual people 
as worthy of m}’’ hatred ; 1 simply look upbn 
them wiMi contempt for their poorness of 
character.” 

‘ But you have had the rudiments of a 
good education,” remarked Mr. Hale. ‘‘ The 
quick zest with which you are now reading 
Homer, sl)ows me tliat 3 "ou do not come to it i 
as an unknown book ; you have read it be- 
fore, and are only recalling your old know- 
ledge.” 

“ That is true, — I had blundered along it 
at school ; I dare sa^’, I was even considered 
a pretty fair classic in those days, though my ! 
Latin and Greek have slipt away from me ; 
since. But I ask you what preparation they 
were for such a life jus I had to lead ? None 
at all. Utterly none at all. On the point of 
education, any man who can read and write 
stjirts fair with me in the jimount of really 
useful knowledge tliat I had at tliat time.” 

“Well! I don’t agree with you. But 
there I am perhaps somewhat of a pedant. 
Hid not the recollection of the heroic sim- 
plicity of the Homeric life nerve you up ? ” 

“ Not one bit ! ” exclaimed Mr. Thornton, 
laughing. “ I was too busy to think about | 
any dead people, with the living pressing j 
alongside of me, neck to neck, in the stiuiggle 
for bread. Now that 1 have my mother safe 
in the quiet peace which Vjecomes her age, 
and duly rewards her former exertions, 1 cjm 
turn to all that old narration and thorouglily 
enjoy it.” 

I dare say my remark came from tlie 
professional feeling of there being nothing like 
leather,” replied Mr. Hale. 

When Mr. Thornton rose up to go away, 
after shaking hands wdth Mr. and Mrs. Hale, 
he made an advjince to Margaret to wish 
her good-bye in a similar manner. It was 
the frjiuk familiar custom of the place ; but 
Margaret was not prepared for it. She 
simply bowed her farewell ; although the 
instant she saw the hand, half put out, 
quickly dVawn back, she was sorry she Inul 
not been aware of the intention. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, however, knew nothing of her sorrow, 
and, drawing himself up to his full height, 
walked olf, muttering as he left the house — 

“ A more proud, disagi'eeable girl I never 


saw. Even her great beauty is blotted out of 
one’s memory by her scornful waya^” 

cn AFTER THE ELEVENTH. 

“Margaret!” said Mr. Hale, as he re- 
turned from showing his guest downstairs ; 
“I could not help watching your face with 
some anxiety when Mr. Thornton made his 
j confession of having been a shojvboy. I 
knew it all along from Mr. Bell ; so I was 
aware of what was coming , but I half ex- 
pected to see you get iip and leave the 
room.” 

“ Oh, papa ! you don’t mean that you 
thought me so silly? I really liked that 
account of himself better than jiny tiling else 
he said. Everything else revolted me from 
its liardness ; but lie spoke jiViout himself 
so simply — with so little of the pretence that 
makes the vulgarity of shop-people, and 
1 with such tender respect for his mother, 

I that I was less likely to leave the room 
then than when he was lioasting about 
Milton, as if there was not such another 
place in the woi ld ; or quietly professing to 
despise people for careless, wjisteful impro- 
vidence, without ever seeming to think it 
his duty to try to make tliem different, — 
to give them anything of the training which 
his motlier gave him, Jiiid to which he evi- 
dently owes his position, whatever that may 
be. No! his statement of having been a 
shop-boy was tlie thing I liked best of all.” 

“ I am surprised at you, Margaret,” said 
her mother. “You who were alwjiys accus- 
iug ]><‘Ople of being shoppy at Helstone ! I 
I don’t think, Mr. Hjile, you have done quite 
' right in introducing such a person to us 
I without telling us what he liad been. I 
really was very mucli afraid of showing him 
how much shocked I Wiis at some parts of 
what he said. His father ‘dying in miser- 
able circumstances.’ Why it might have 
been in the workhouse.” 

“ I am not sure if it was not worse than 
being in tlie workhouse,” replied her hus- 
bjind. “ I lieard a good deal of his previous 
life from Mr. Bell before he came here ; 
and as lie has told you a part, I will fill 
up what he left out. His father siieculjited 
wildly, fiiiled, and then killed himself, be- 
cause he could not bear the disgrace. All 
his previous friends shrunk from tlie dis- 
closures that had to be made of his dishonest 
gambling — wild, hopeless struggles, made 
with other people’s money, to regain his 
own moderate portion of wealth. No one 
came forwards to help the mother and this 
boy. There was another child, I believe, a 
girl ; too young to earn money, but of course 
she had to be kept. At least, no friend came 
forwards immediately, and Mrs. Thornton is 
not one, I fancy, to wait till tardy kindness 
comes to find her out. So they left Milton. 

1 knew he had gone into a shop, and that Ids 
earnings, with some fragment of property 
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secured to his mother, had been made to keep 
them for a long time, Mr. Bell said they 
absolutely lived upon water-porridge for 
yearii — how, he did not know ; but long 
after the creditors had given up hope of any 
payment of old Mr. Thornton’s debts (if, 
indeed, they ever had hoj»ed at all about it. 
after his suicide), this young man returned 
to Milton, and went quietly round to each 
creditor, paying liim the first instalment of 
the money owing to him. No noise — no 
gathering together of creditors — it was done 
very silently and quietly, but all was paid 
at last ; helped on materially by the circum- 
stance of one of the creditors, a crabbed ohl 
fellow (Mr. liell says), taking in Mr. Thorn- 
ton as a kind of partner.” 

‘‘That really is fine,” said Margaret. 
“ What a pity such a nature should be 
tainted by his position as a Milton manu- 
facturer.” 

“ How tainted ? ” asked her father. 

“ Oh, papa, by that testing everything by 
the standard of wealth. When he spoke of 
the mechanical powers, he evidently iook^<l 
upon them only as new ways of extending 
trade and making money. And the poor men 
around him — they were poor because they 
were vicious — out of the pale of bis sympa- 
thies l>ecau8e they had not his iron nature, 
and the capabilities that it gives him for 
being rich.” 

“ Not vicious ; he never said that. Im- 
})rovident and self-indulgent were his words.” 

Margaret was collecting her motiier’s work- 
ing materials, and preparing to go to bed. 
Just as she was leaving the room, she hesi- 
tated — she was inclined to make an acknow- 
ledgment which she thought would plea.se 
her father, but which to be full and true 
must include a little annoy aiice. However, 
out it came, 

“Papii, I do think Mr. Tliorntoii a very 
remarkable man ; but personally I don’t like 
him at all.” 

“ And I do ! ” said her father laughing. 
“ Personally, as you call it, and all. 1 don’t 
set him up for a hero, or anything of that 
kind. But good night, child. Your mother 
looks sadly tired to-iiiglit, Margaret.” 

Margaret had noticed her mother’s jaded 
appeiu'ance with anxiety for some time past, 
and this remark of her father’s sent her up 
to bed with a dim fear lying like a weight on 
her heart. Tlie life in Milton was so dif- 
ferent from what Mrs. Hale had been accus- 
tomed to live in Helstone, in mid out per- 
petually into the fresh and open air ; the air 
Itself was so different, deprived of all revivi- 
fying principle as it seemed to be here ; the 
domestic worries pressed so very closely, and 
in so new and sordid a form, upon all the 
women in the family, that there was good 
reason to fear that her mother’s health might 
be becoming seriously affected. There were 
several other signs of something wrong about 
Mrs, Hale, She and Dixon held mysterious 


consultations in her bedroom, from which 
Dixon would come out crying and cross, as 
was her custom when any distress of her 
mistress called upon her sympathy. Once 
Margaret had gone into the chamber soon 
after Dixon left it, and found her mother on 
her knees, and as Margaret stole out she 
cauglit a few words which were evidently a 
prayer for strength and patience to endure 
severe bodily sulFering. Margaret yearned 
to re-unite the bond of intimate confidence 
whicli had been broken by her long residence 
at her aunt Shaw’s, and strove by gentle 
caresses and softened words to creep into the 
warmest place in her mother’s heart. But 
though she received caresses and fond words 
back again in such profusion as would have 
gladdened her formerly, yet she felt that 
there was a secret withheld from her, and 
she believed it bore serious reference to her 
mother’s health. She lay awake very long 
this night, planning how to lessen the evil 
influence of their Milton life on her mother. 
A servant to give Dixon permanent assist- 
ance should be got, if she gave up her whole 
time to the search ; and llten, at any rate, 
lier motlior might liave Ml tlie pensonal atten- 
tion she required, and had been accustomed 
to her whole life. 

Visiting register olhces, seeing all manner 
of unlikely })eoj)Ie, and very few in the"^ least 
likely, absorbed Margaret’s time and thoughts 
for several days. One afternoon she met 
Bessy Higgins in the street, and stopped to 
speak to her. 

Well, Bess} , how are you i Better, I 
hope, now the wind has changed.” 

“ Better and not better if yo’ know what 
that means.” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Margaret, smiling. 

“I’m better in not being torn to pieces by 
coughing o’ nights, l)ut I’m weary and tired 
o’ Milton, and longing to get away to the 
hand o’ Beulah ; and when I think I’m farther 
and liirther olf, my heart sinks, and I’m no 
better ; I’m worse.” 

Margaret turned round to walk alongside 
of the girl in her feeble progress homeward. 
But for a minute or two she did not speak. 
At ijist she said in a low voice, 

“ J3es.sy, do you wish to die 1 ” For she 
shrank from death herself, with all the cling- 
ing to life so natural to the young and 
healthy. 

Bessy was silent in her turn for a minute 
or two. Then she replied, 

“If yo’d led the life I have, and getteu 
as weary of it as I have, and thought 
at times, ‘ maybe it’ll last for fifty or 
sixty years^it does wi’ some,’ — and got dizzy, 
and dazed, and sick, as each of them sixty 
years seemed to spin about me, and i^ck me 
with its length of hours and minutSs, and 
endless bits b’ time-— oh, wench ! 1 tell thee 
thouM been glad enough when tb’ doctor 
said he feared thou’d never see another 
winter.” 
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Why, Bessy, what kind of a life has yours 

been ? ” 

“ Nought worse than many another’s, I 
reckon. Only I fretted again it, and they 
didn’t.” 

“ But what was it ? You know, I’m a 
stranger here, so perhaps I’m not so quick at 
understanding what you mean as if I’d lived 
all my life at Milton.” 

‘‘ If yo’d ha’ come to our house when yo’ 
said yo’ would, I could niaylx^ ha’ told you. 
But father says yoYe just like th’ rest on 
’em ; it’s out o’ sight out o’ mind wi’ you.” 

‘‘I don’t know who the rest are ; and I’ve 
been very busy ; and, to tell the truth, 1 had 
forgotten my promise—” 

“ Yo’ offered it ; we asked none of it.” 

“ I had forgotten what T said for the time,” 
continued Margaret quietly. “ J should have 
thought of it again when I was less busy. 
May 1 go with you now ? ” 

Bessy gave a quick glance at Margaret’s 
fiice, to see if the Avish expressed was really 
felt. The sharpness in her eye turned to a 
wistful longiijg as she met Alargaret’s soft 
and friendly gaze. 

‘‘I ha’ none so many to care for me ; if yo’ 
care yo’ may come.” 

So they walked on together in silence. As 
they turned up into a small court opening 
out of a squalid street, Bessy said, 

“ Yo’ll not f>e daunted if father’s at home, 
and speaks a bit gruilish at first. He took a 
mind to ye, yo’ see, and he thought a deal o’ 
your coming to see us; and just because he 
liked yo’ he were vexeci and put about.” 

“ Don’t fear, Bessy.” 

But Niohohis Avas not at home Avhen they 
entered. A great slatternly girl, not so old as 
Bessy, but taller and strongei;, W'as busv at 
the wash-tub, knocking about the fiiniitnrc 
in a rough capable Avay, hut altogether making 
so much noise that Margaret shrunk, out of* 
sympathy Avith poor Bessy, who had .sat down 
on the first chair, as if com})letely tired out 
with her Avalk. ^largai-et asked the sister 
for a cup of water, and Avhile she ran to letch 
it (knocking down the fire-irons, and tum- 
bling over a chair in her way), she unloosed 
Bessy’s bonnet-strings, to relieve her catching 
breath. 

“Do you think such life as this is worth 
caring for ?” gasped Bessy, at last. Margaret 
did not speak, but held the water to her lips. 
Bessy took a long and feverish draught, and 
then fell hack and shut her eyes, Margaret 
heard her murmur to herself: “They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat.” 

Margaret bent over and said, “ Bessy, don’t 
be impatient with your hfe, whatever it is — 
or may have been. Remember who gave it 
you, and made it what it is ! ” 

Slie was startled by hearing Nicholas speak 
behind her ; he had come in without her 
noticing him. 


“ Now, I’ll not have my wench preached to. 
Slie’s bad enough as it is, with her dreams 
and her methodee fancies, and her visions of 
cities with golden gates and precious stones. 
But if it amuses her I let it abe, but I’m 
none going to have more stuff poured into 
her.” 

“ But surely,” said Mai'garot, facing round, 
“you believe in what I said, that God gave 
her life, and ordered what kind of life it was 
to be V* 

“ I believe what I see, and no more. That’s 
what I believe, young Avoman. 1 don’t be- 
lieve all I hear — no ! not by a big deal. I 
<li<l hear a young lass make an a<lo about 
knowing where we lived, and coming to see 
ns. And my wench here thought a deal 
about it, and flushed up many a time, when 
lioo little knew as I was looking at her, at the 
sound of a strange step. But hoo’s come .at 
last, — and boo’s Avelcomo, as long as hoo’ll 
keej) from ]>reiicliiiig on what noo knows 
nought about.” 

Ik‘ssy had lieen watching Margaret^ face ; 
slfe half sate up to speak iiovq laying lier 
hand on Margaret’s arm with a gesture of 
entreaty. “ Don’t he vexed wi’ him — there’s 
1 many a one thinks like liiui ; many and many 
! a one here. If yo’ could hear them speak, 

! o’d not be shocke<i .at him ; he's a ran^ good 
man, is fathei' — but oh ! ” said she, falling hack 
in de8t)a.ir, “what he says at times makes me 
j long to die more than ever, for I Avant to 
I know so many things, and am so tossed about 
j wi’ Avon dor.” 

“ I’oor wencli — poor old Avench, — I’m loth 
to An‘x yo, 1 am ; but a man mun speak out 
for tlie truth, and when 1 see the A\^orld going 
all AAU'oiig .at this time o’ day, bothering 
I itself Avi’ things it knows nought about, and 
I leaving undone all the things that lie in 
I disoi'dor close at its hand — why, I say, 
leave a’ this talk about religion alone, and set 
to work on what you see and know. Tliat’s 
my ereed. It’s simple, and not far to fetch, 
nor hard to work.” 

But the girl only pleaded the more with 
Margaret. 

Don’t think hardly on him — ^lio’s a good 
man, he is. I sometimes think 1 shall be 
moped Avi’ .sorrow oven in the City of God, if 
father is not there.” The feverish colour came 
into her cheek, and the feverish flame into her 
eye. “ But you will be there, father ! you 
.shall ! Oh! my heart !” She put her hand 
to it, and became ghastly pale. 

Margaret held her in her arms, and put tho 
weary head to rest upon lier l) 08 om. She 
lifted the thin soft hair from off the temples, 
and bathed them with water. Nicholas un- 
derstood all her signs for different articles 
with the quickness of love, and even the 
round-eyed sister moved with laborious gen- 
tleness at Margaret’s “hush I” Presently 
the spasm that fore-shadowed death had 
passed away, and Bessy roused herself and 
said,*— 
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“I’ll go to bed, — it’s l)cst place; but,” 
catching at Margaret’s gown, “yo’ll come 
again, — I know yo’ will — l>ut say it ! ” 

“ I will come to-morrow,” said Margaret 

Bessy leant back against her father, who 
prepared to carry her upstairs ; but as 
Margaret rose to go he struggled to say some- 
thing. “ I could wish there were a God, if it 
were only to ask Him to bless thee.” 

Margaret went away very sad and thought- 
ful. 

She w%as late for tea at home. At Hel- 
stone unpunctuality at ineal-tiraefl was a 
great fault in her raotlier’a eyes ; Init now 
this, as well as many other little irrcgularitif'S, 
seemed to have lost their power of irritation, 
and Margaret almost longed for the old com- 
plainings. 

“ Have you met with a servant, dear ?” 

“ No, mamma ; that Anne Ihickley w^onld 
never have done.” 

“ Suppose 1 try,” said Mr. Hale. “Everybody 
else has had their turn at this great dilliculty. 
Now let me try. 1 may b<‘ the Cinderella to 
put on the slipper aft/ei all.” 

Margaret could hardly smile at this little 
joke, HO oppressed wjis she by her visit to the 
Higginses. 

“ What would you do, papa ? How would 
yon set about it ?” 

“Why, I would apply to some good house- 
mother to iveorninend me one known to her- 
self or her servants.” 

“ Ver) gooik But wo must first catcli our 
house-mother.” 

“ You have caught her. Or r.athcr she i.s 
coming into the snare, and you will catch her 
to-morrow, if you’re skilful.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Hale?” asked 
his wife, lier cmriosity ai'oused. 

“ Why, my paragoii pupil (as Margaret calls 
liim), has told me that his mother intends to 
fmll on Mrs. and Miss Hale to-morrow.” 

“ Mrs. Thornton !” exclaimed Mrs, Hale. 

“ The mother of wliom lie spoke to us 
said Margaret. 

“Mrs. Thornton ; the only mother he has, 

I believe,” said Mr. Hale quietly. 

“ I shall like to see her. She must be an ! 
uncommon person,” her mother added. “ Per- j 
haps she may have a relation wlio might suit 
us, and be glad of our place. She sounded to 
be such a careful economical person, that I 
should like any one out of the same family.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Hale, alaiTned. “ Pray 
don’t go off on that idea. 1 fancy Mrs, 
Thoniton is as haughty and proud in her 
way, as our little Margaret here is in hers, 
and that she completely ignores that old time 
of trial, and poverty, and economy, of which 
he speaks so openly. I am sure, at any rate, 
she would not like strangers to know any- 
thing about it.” 

“ Take notice that is not my kind of haughti- 
ness, papa, if I have any at all ; which I 
don’t agree to, though you’re always accusing 
me of it,” 


“ I don’t know positively that it is hers 
either ; but from little things I have gathered 
from him, I fancy so.” 

Tliey cared too little to ask in what manner 
her son had spoken about her. Margaret 
only wanted to know if she must stay in to 
receive this call, as it would prevent her go- 
ing to see how Bessy was, until late in the 
day, since the early morning was olways oc- 
cupied in household aflairs ; and then she 
recollected that her mother must not be left 
to have the whole weight of entertaining her 
visitor. 


CORNWALL’S GIFT TO STAFFOBD- 
SHIKE. 

Cornwall has many curious things to show 
us, and among them is the curious fact that 
the material fur the finer kinds of porcelain, 
necessary in our Staffordshire potteries, is 
I brought in great part from this western 
I county. We might, if in a moralising mood, 
I endeavour to show how much better the 
I world would be const ituierl if W'e had the 
' arranging thereof. We might argue that 
1 England would be much hajjpier and more 
j b»rtunate if she grew her own tea, coffee, 

' sugar, and cotton, as well as mined Ijer own 
; iron, cop]>er, coal, and salt ; that Cornwall 
! would find her rich copper and tin still 
richer if she had coal to smelt them, instead 
: of .sending them to Swansea to be smelted ; 

■ that Soutii^Wales would find her stores of 
; iron ore a still more abundant source of 
j wcaltb, if she had at hand the rich morsels 
’of ore for which she has now to send to 

; t.’uml>(*rlaiid ; that Staffordshire would make 
her million of cuf):s and saucers more cheaply 
; if she had Die cliina clay at hand, instead of 
purchasing it from the south-wcHtern coun- 
- ties. It may V)e so ; wc know not. But it 
i may l)C. on the other hand, that we are all 

■ better circumstanced now, when mutually 
dej>endent one on another, than if more 
isolated in proud self-reliance. It is indeed 

' a happy ordination that we cannot afford to 
i be in<lepe!ident of one another ; tliat nation 
is obliged to depend upon nation, country 
U]>on couiitry, family upon family. 

Be this as it may, it is certainly a remark- 
able circumstance that Staffordshire, tvhich 
has in great }>art a clayey soil, can find it 
worth while to send all the way to 'Cornw’all 
for material of jporcelain. One might })erhapa 
have thought that Cornwall should make the 
porcelain, since Cornwall possesses tlie porce- 
lain clay ; but Cornwall has little browm clay, 
and little water power, no coal, and is a 
long way from the centre of England. Tliese 
deficiencies tell unfavourably ; and thus it is 
better tliat the clay should be sent to the 
potters, than that the potters should come 
to the clay. 

The discovery of the qualities of china 
clay, and the introduction of this substance 
into our potteries, were marked by many 
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singular circumstances. It involves a bit of 
chemistry, a bit of geology, a bit of national 
rivalry and a bit of commercial enterprise. 

How many thousands of millions of years 
ago, according to Chinese chronology, the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire have been 
making porcelain, it would be hard to say ; 
but the Portuguese aj^pear to have been the 
first to render their productions familiar to 
Europeans. As to the name, some derive it 
from porcellana, the Portuguese name for a 
cup ; but it is just as likely that the cup was 
named from the substance, as the substance 
from the cup. The European collectors of 
Chinese and Jaj)anese porcelain were for a 
long time puzzled to account for tlie composi- 1 
tion of the substance. Tlie peculiar trans- | 
lucency led them to think that egg-shells I 
were concerned in the matter, and a theory ; 
was broached that porcelain was made from a * 
mixture of broken egg and sea- shells, which , 
had been buried in the earth during a great ' 
number of years. i 

The Jesuits were destined to throw light 
upon tliis matter. Francis Xavier d’Entrc- | 
colles established himself in China as a | 
missionary ; and, with the energy which has ! 
generally distinguished the Jesuits, he 
sought to discover useful facts, as w'ell as to ' 
make religious converts. He contrived to ; 
elude the vigilance of the authorities, and to • 
insinuate his nose into the Eoyal Porcelain 
Manufactory at King-te-Ching ; he even ob- 
tained specimens of the earths and clays 
employed in the inanufactni o. He wrote a cir- 
cumstantial letter on the subject, which after- 
wards appeared in Grosier’s ]>c.scri})tiun of 
China : liit the Jesuit did not very well 
understand the technic;d })arts of Ids sub- 
ject ; and he threw but a dusky light on 
the matter. 

Two men, about a century and a quarter 
ago, resolved, independently of eacli other, 
to ferret out the secret of this Chinese porce- 
lain. They were Edtticher, of Saxony, and 
Keaumur, of France. Bottieher was led to 
the researcli by accident ; Peaumur was led 
by D’Eutrecolles’ letter. Baron de Bbtticher, 
an alchemist, made and baked some crucibles, 
wherein to convert the philosopher’s stone 
into gold ; and he obsei ved that — whether 
from some peculiarity in the composition or in 
the baking — the substance of the crucibles 
presented a remarkable resemblance to Chi- 
nese porcelain. The baron wisely abandoned 
the chimera of gold-making, and set about 
a further examination of the crucilJe ques- 
tion. He was working with Tschinihaus 
at the time, in the royal alchemical establish- 
ment at Dresden ; for kings were alchemists 
in those days. When his discovery was 
made, his royal master — who was King of 
Poland as well as Elector of Saxony — fitted 
up a laboratory for him at Meissen, provided 
every comfort, and gave him a coach wherein 
to travel to and from Dresden ; but 
Ebtticher was eveiy where accompanied by 


' an ofiicer, so solicitous was the king that the 
secret should not transpire. Bbtticher and 
Tschirnhaus^ worked hard and enthusiasti- 
cally, and at length produced translucent 
porcelain equal to that of China. The king 
established a royal porcelain manufacture at 
Meissen, of which Bdttioher was made dii'ec- 
tor ; an<l, at this establishment, has ever since 
been produced what is known by the name 
of Dresden china. 

Meanwhile Keaumur was prosecuting an 
inde])en(lent series of investigations. He pro- 
cured specimens of porcelain from different 
(piarters, broke them, examined their internal 
structure ; burnt them, and observed how 
they withstood the action of the fire. Thq 
Jesuits had sent over from China specimens 
of two kinds of earth, called kaolin and 
petuntse, employed in making Chinese 
jKUvelain ; Keaumur experimented on these. 
He found tljat kaolin resi.sted the action of 
fire ; that j)etuntse became fused ; and 
that a mixture of both assumed a porcel- 
lanic appearance. Sucli being the case, 
Keaumur had next to discover whether 
Fiance contained these two kinds of earth, 
or others nearly analogous to them. The 
.search was succcssfid ; and, without origin- 
al ing the celebrated porcelain works at 
iSevres (for they previously existed), it 
enabled them to enter uj>on a career of 
renown. 

i At the time when tlieso researches were 
being made in Saxony and France, the 
j Engiish potters made very little else than 
common coarse-ware ; but, when Wedgwood 
came upon tlie busy scene he made many and 
valuable im])roveinents. He introduced the 
table-wai’c, dense, durable, well-glazed, and 
clieap ; tlien, the Queen’s-ware ; a superior 
kind of table-ware, to wliich royal apjiroval 
was awarded ; then terra cotta : a kind of 
])ottery witli which Wedgwood was enabled 
to imitate porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, 
and other beautiful stones ; then, basalt, or 
black-ware, a black porcellanic biscuit, hard 
enough to emit sparks when struck with 
steel; capable of taking a high polish, and 
having a ]>ower to resist tlie action of corro- 
sive acid and strong lieat ; then, white por- 
jcelain biscuit, having a smooth, wax-like 
apj)earaiice ; then, bamboo biscuit, difieriug 
from the last named chiefly in colour ; then, 
'jasper, a white j)orcellanic biscuit of exqiii- 
I site delicacy and beauty : yet he did not 
practise the art of making true porcelain ; 
at the time when the chief part of his labours 
were carried on, the existence of the proper 
kinds of earth in England was scarcely 
known. 

It was not by Wedgwood — it was not in 
Staffordshire — that the porcelain manufac- 
ture was first introduced in England. Porce- 
lain was made at Bow, and at Chelsea, before 
Wedgwood*8 busy times ; but the porcelain 
he made was what collectors called soft, being 
made of soft substances, unable to bear the 
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action of a lik^h temperature, and having like- 
wise a very soft glaze, which could be 
scratched with a knife. It was made of white 
clay, alura bay-sand, and pounded glass. 
Indeed, the first Chcdsea porcelain is believed 
to have been little other than opaque glass. 
English kings do not, like their foreign regal 
brethren, establish and mamtain royal porce- 
lain manufactories ; but Gcujrge the Second 
bestowed the light of his gracious counte- 
nance on the ('lielsea ware ; and for n»any 
years it was all the rage. At one time, 
as soon as a scrvioe of this ware was 
made, it was sold by auction as soon as 
kilned, and bought eagerly by dealers. 
Horace Walpole speaks of a service which 
the king purchased for twelve hundred 
pounds, as a present to the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg. Dr. Joliusou figures as a potter, 
in Faulkner’s History of Clielsea. He 
had a notion that he could iMJi)rove tlu‘ qua- 
lity of porcelaiji, and oV)tained permission 
to try his experiments at ilie Chelsea works. 

** He was acicordingly accustomed to go Juwm 
with his liousekeeper about twice a-week 
and stayed the whole day, she carrying a 
basket of provisions with lier. Tlie Doctor, 
wdio was not allowed to enter tin* mi.\ ing- 
room, had access to every other part of 
the house, and formed his composition in 
a particular apartment, without being 
overlooked by any ont*. He had also free 
access tx) the oven, and superintended tlie i 
whole process.” Rut, alas ! the maker (d a 
dictionary could not make porcelain. “He 
completely failed both as to coin})osiLiou and j 
baking ; for, his materials always yielded to | 
the intensity of the heat, while those of the i 
comjjany came out of the furnace |)erfcct and j 
complete.” The works declined and were : 
discontinued about the eornmeiieennnit ofj 
George the Third’s reign ; but the Chelsea j 
porcelain is mucli souglit for l>y connoisseurs j 
and dealers. AYe hear of four guineiis apiece | 
for dessert plates, and twenty-five guineas j 
for a couj)lc of teacups, as having been given I 
at auctions. | 

Besides Chelsea, there were established in j 
the last century porcelain manufactories at j 
Bow, Worcester, Derby, Coalbrook Dale, i 
Rotherham, and elsewhere ; but these were j 
exclusively devoted to soft-jKuste i)orce- 
lain, innocent of the kaolin mid petuntse of ■ 
China. j 

It was a west of England man, Mr. Cook- i 
worthy, who, about ninety years ago, dis- ! 
covered that Cornwall produced the very 
kaolin and petuntse which enabled the 
Chinese to manufacture their beautiful, hard, 
translucent porcelain ; or, if not actually the 
same earths, earths sufficiently near to answer 
the same purpose. This was the dawning day 
of the present })orcelain manufacture of Eng- 
land ; but, as in many other cases, it did not 
dawn brightly for the discoverers. Mr. Cook- 
worthy established a manufactory at Bristol, 
and took out a patent for the exclusive 


use of the Cornish earth in a certain stage of 
preparation ; applying his skill and capital 
to the enterprise. But he failed. It may 
have been that Wedgwood, then rising 
rapidly into fame, monopolised the favour of 

the great ; or it may liave been but, no 

matter ; Cookworthy parted with his patent 
right, and neither he nor the buyers made 
much out of it. The fact lived, however : the 
fact that Cornwall contains stone and clay 
which contribute towards the maniifacture of 
the finest porcelain. 

It is just possible that there are other 
districts in the United Kingdom where 
these substances iniglit be, and jierhaps 
met with ; but there are mineralogical 
reasons why they must be sought for in a 
granite region. We must therefore pay a 
little attentioii to the geologists and mineral- 
ogists, and endeavour to become learned 
about felspar, and mica, and quartz. 

Sir H. De la Beche tells us that china- 
clay is made from decomposed granite, and 
that therefore it is only in a granite region 
that the subsUiUce must be sought. The 
miners call the rock or stone, soft growan ; it 
frequently contains talc in the place of mica, 
and is (diaracterised by the partial decompo- 
sition of the felspar. This growan has two 
ilegrees of softness. The hardest and finest 
pieces very much resemble the Chinese 
kaolin ; they are (juarried under the name of 
china-stone, aiul are cut into square pieces 
convenient for transjjort to Staffordshire, and 
the other pottery districts ; but, the softer 
s})ecimeii.s, which are dug out of pits ratlier 
than ijuarried from a rock, more resemble the 
Chinese ])ctnntse. They rcHpiire a more ela- 
b<.>rate j>roparation to separate the quartz 
from the hiier particles of tho decoru- 
])osed felspar ; and when so prepared, the 
substance obtains the name of china-clay or 
porcelain eaiih. It is chiefly at two places 
that this disintegrated granite is met w^ith ; 
near Hcnsbarrow Hill, between Bodmin and 
St, Austell ; and near Corn wood, on tho 
southern margin of Dartmoor ; but the 
first-named is by far the most prolific 
locality. 

The reader will be pleased to imagine 
himself taking part with us in a run or a 
gallop through this portion of the Cornish 
territory. AYe are mounted on the Magnet 
coach. Our driver has been touclied 
by the moustache movement ; he is a 
smart fellow ; and, with his moustache, his 
white hat, and the rose in the button-hole, is 
a sight to see, and an object of admiration to 
barmaids anil turnpike-gate maidens. Our 
Magnet is piled to the roof ; for the railway 
days of Cornwall are yet to come, and hence 
tho coaches load well. Nevertheless, laden 
though it be, we have the boxes and trunks 
forming a wall at our backs, and have before 
us a clear view, and a keen sniff of air, and 
such humble attempts at the picturesque as 
the centre of Cornwall can afford. Away we 
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rattle — we have crossed the Hamoaze by the 
steam floating-bridge at Devonport — ^we have 
rolled along well to Liskeard the straggling, 
and have gone thence to Bodmin of the single 
street ; we have turned south for Bodmin 
towards St. Austell, and we are now crossing 
one of the dreary granite regions which 
remarkably characterise Cornwall. 

While looking out sharply for anything 
new on this Bodmin and St. Austell road, we 
And that the steam-engines and above-ground 
tackle of the coj)per and tin mines are 
generally speaking the most conspicuous 
objects ; but, about half way on the route, 
wben surrounded by unmistakable granite, 
lo ! there is a white region dazzling the eye. 
White buildings, white heaps, white dust on 
the ground, white pap in white Uinks, wlute 
water running in streams, wliite men carry- 
ing about white lumps, white railways and 
white roads bearing white carts Ailed with 
"white bricks of white earth. The White 
Lady, or La i-)amG Blanche, might be queen 
of sucii a place. It lies on both sides of our 
road, and extends over acre after acre of 
space. It is a china-clay establishment, be- 
longing to a company ; and it is not an 
uninteresting fact to reflect that china-clay 
should be sent from the centre of Cornwall 
to the centre of Staffordsliire, and should pay 
well for the cost of carriage. j 

By the good permission ot our smart 
Jehu we will alight hereabout, Jind ferret out | 
the rationale of this cliina-clay affair. It 
ap])ears that the locality for "VN'Orking 
selected with I'eferonce mainly to those two 
points — that the rock or luateriid shall con- 
tain as little as j^ossible besides the decom- 
posed felspar of the granite ; and that tliere 
shall be available streams of water at hand. 
The decomposed rock always contains some 
quartz ; and to remove this, the stuff is 
exposed on an inclined plane to a fall of a 
few feet of "water, which washes it down to 
a trench. From the trench, the pulp, 
or ])aste, is conducted to the catch-pits, a 
series of tanks succeeding one another at 
lower and lower levels. The quartz and 
other uuwel(;oiue components are in gi'eat 
part retained in the first catch-pits ; or, 
are captured in one or other of the 
following pits ; insomucli that that which 
finally flows out, is water-charged with veiy 
fine white eartli, free from gritty jiarticles. 
The creamy liquid is allowed to settle in a 
pond or large tank ; and when .so settled, 
the supernatant water flows from it through 
holes left for the jmrpose. This 2u-oce.sd 
is repeated with fresh portions of the white 
mixture, iintil the tank is filled with fine 
Avhite clay, which is left until stiffened 
and thickened snfiiciently to be cut into 
blocks of nine or ten inches cube. These 
blocks are carried to a roofed building through 
which the air can freely pass, When dry, 
the blocks are carefully scraped on all sides — 
for the potters are mighty particular in respect 


I to the quality — and they are then in a state 
' to be transported in cai'ts to St. Austell, and^ 
thence to Charlestown, the little harbour* of 
8t. Austell. From Charlestown it finds its 
way by sea, to Jfiverpool ; and from Liver- 
pool to the Htaflbrdshire Potteries, either by 
canal or railway. There is also a goodly 
quantity sent to Worcester ; one of the head- 
quarters of the fine porcelain manufacture. 
Some eight or ten thousiaid ions ai*e thus 
shipped in a year. 

Besides the first-class china clay, which our 
Maguet ride reveals ^ us, there is an in- 
ferior kind found in Devonshire, and 
wdiich receives very little |)roparation. It 
exists at Bovey Tracey, and is 8hi|>ped at 
Teignmonth, in much larger quantity than 
the finer kind is shipped from Cornwall. It 
is su})posed that decomposed granite has been 
I washed down from Dartmoor, leaving the 
I grosser particles at the liigher end of the 
I descent, and allowing the finer sediment to ac- 
cumulate below. The mode of collecting the 
earth is very simple. A large i-e(*tangular pit 
is sunk, and the sides are 8U))ported by wood ; 
the men cut out the earth or clay in cubical 
mas.sos of thirty or forty ]X3untls each, and 
hand tiiese up by means of pointetl tools, or 
prongs, until they reach the surface ; it is 
carried to clay cellars, dried, and then packed 
ott’ to the Potteries without any farther pre- 
paration. As a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and ])ence, the china-stone, containing quartz 
as well as felspar, is the cheapest of the three; 
the natural china-clay of Bovey Tracey is 
the next in value ; and the prepared chuia- 
clay is the most expensive. 

THE IPJSH LFITEIt-AVKITER. 

TiiEiiE are few more curious and original 
compositions than the genuine letter of a 
half-educated Irishman. Instead of philo- 
sophising on the subject, I will copy verbatim 
a letter received some time since by a friend 
of mine from a poor man, to whom lie and 
his sister liad occasionally shown kindness. 
The original document, dirty, smoke-begrimed, 
and torn, lies before me. I do not change a 
single letter in transcribing, and it is totally 
innocent of stops ; 

Most Worthy Sir All Be it inntil For nio To 
attempt to delineate my Foudre as no Vocabulary of 
words c.in funii&h mo with ideas Adequate to the 
Vehickle of My much persecuted feelings yet i adulate 
thou will not Deem it iudecoroccus or iinpune Me 
with boldness or too mneh Presumption in addressing 
tlicc Most worthy s^r as an operative Cabinet maker 
that has done some Work for your must i-eipectable 

Brother captain w of the Hoyal navy a most 

sincere friend And benefactor whom is to bee Valued 
witli the deepest gratitude And most renovated respect 
with Profound sincerity and loves Under this head 
worthy sir I made bold as being out of Imploy at pre- 
sent and most sorrowfully situated with 4 in family 
perishing for want of food and fire i made bold To 
request if you had any Thing to be done in rcjwiring 
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or Makinfjf denning up or french Pollishiug any article 
in tiio Funiiiuro line it 'would be An uct of the 
grcalcet Charity to give it to mo At the times being so 
bad i cannot get inijiloymcnt which leaves me and 
family 4 days Without food or fire * 

Life of iiiy life and soul of luy soul floating on the 
tcinpesluous ocean of adversity and rolling on tho 
foaming billows of uncertainty 1 find myself pre- 
cariously Involved in the undulating Waves of diffi- 
culty and ready to l^irish in tho deep wide yauning 
sepulchre of untimely Deatli if the divine Empress of 
Huinauity does not waft me into the harbour of her 
tender Affections by the fragrant breath of reaprovul 
beuncvolcricc and but For a moment Kind sir consider 
The multitudinous excess of My pressing affliction its 
then Thou wouldst oiKUi tlic golden Avenues of thy 
tender heart, and I^et all its feeling? ojierate in Those 
of conjunrlivc approbation ilajK^rcuisine to your mueli 
to Be plltied ajiplicant oh thou Brilliant torch of 
humanity that can set lire to any imuiaginations Thou 
orb ofrefutgency and thou suu Beam offulgivity liear 
me thou Banigon and protologie of beunevoleut Beauty 
let tliy tabernacle of Thy mind contemplate thy To 
bo piltiod applicant while the Citadel of ihy heart 
fetds for him Ami open the wardrolx? of iliy com- 
pnshion with the Key of cowplyancc While i remain 
on the trembling ground of expectation u shadow of 
my self 

With Profound Ucspcct your applicant 

John Josefm 11 C 

Cabinet Maker 

Twice u week I receive n. regular viait 
from luy poultry-woman, Molly Ahern. A 
decent, iiiduistrious creature is Molly, (piite 
content t > travel twenty miles in the day, in 
order to gain a few jieuce prolit on her ducks ; 
and chickens. One luorning lately, Molly 
seemed to experience unusual ditiiculty in j 
calculating the amount of change coining to 
the mistress, and the following didoguo 
ensued : 

“Don’t you know, Molly, that eightpence 
and fourpence make a shilling 1 ” 

“ then, to bo sure your honour knows 
be.st ; but ’tis the war that’s bothering my 
poor head entirely.” 

“ Why, what have you to do with the 
war i ” 

Ah then, haven’t I my two little boys 

on board tho and the in the IkJtic 

say, and they in the thick of all the fighting, 
and what 1 think woi^se of, the sickness I 
And though they’re so near one another, 
they are not together, and haven’t the com- 
fort of seeing one another. There’s Davy 
and Dan — poor Dan ! he’s a jovTar boy, aiul 
they both write to me constant. Would 
your honour like to see the last letters I got 
Ironi them ? ” 

lieceiving a ready assent, poor Molly pro- 
duced from next her heart (they were too 
precious to be entrusted to the custody of her 
capacious pocket) two tattered, grimy letters. 
One w as dated ; 

Baltick fleet, July 24— lfi54. 

Mv D£Aii Mother — I received your kind and 
welcome letter which gave me great Pleasure to hear 
that you and my sister were well as this loaves me at 


I Present thank god. Dear Mother we are going to 
engage this island wliich is named allaud island it 
would surprise any mortal being to see the way we 
come up here you could leap on shore from the ships 
at both sides nothing but rocks and small islands an<! 
woods w’ith some inluibitants but very few. When 
wc anchored at the island within gun shot of it they 
fired at us, but did not do any dumage to one we did 
not fire at them for we wore not ordered and another 
thing there was none of the frencli f>ldj>8 Avith us for 
[ they would bo gelous if they would not be there so 
I that was the most reason tiiat wc did not fire at them 
but w© can take it in less than half an hour taking it 
or less for wo have so many ships and another thing 
their guns cunt cany so far as our guns can. l>ear 
Molher 1 was laying quite dose to dan’s ship and was 
long side of lier several times and I could not see him 
either time but 1 was told that ho was very well in 
liealth and u very civil quite Jud by one of bis ship 
mates* Dear Mother 1 never got wha*^ you sent as 
yet for there is Several letters mislead but I might get 
it as )et I will let you now in my next letter. Dear 
mother there are 5 1-lnglisli and 4 frencli ships going to 
ingage the island hut 2 sliips could take it so they seem 
to fay. Dear father O Brien that house tliat my 
un*thcr and sister living in is mine and 1 hope no one 
will have any hand in it for there is no one have any 
claim on tiic house but me and with the help of god 
when I get home 1 will have something to back it I 
trust in god. Deai M oilier we are going to go borne 
about tho beginning of next November next or perhaps 
sot)uer than that tell Mrs. Murphy that Wm Huliivau 
andt l^atriek Murphy is well in health thank god 1 seen 
I Michael .Murphy and 1 reajy tlunk that he is a clever 
man hi^ Mother would not believe what a fine man he 
is getting. 1 hud a song from dan concerning the 
fleet. Michael Ahern desires to he remembered to liis 
mother and lie would write bclore now only c.vpccting 
u letter from me every day iiom her. Dear sister 
tliere is nothing would give me more Pleasure to get a 
letter from you mind your school T am not lorgciting 
you remember me to all inquiring friends. 

No More at Present from your aifoctionate son until 
Death David Ahern. Dear' Mother have |>atieiieo I 
am nut forgetting you or never will. 

‘‘ Oh then, isn’t he a jov’lar boy 1 ” cried 
poor Molly. 

The other letter xvas from Dan. 

31 V DEAR 3IoTHKn — I havc received your kind and 
welcome letter wliich gaA'c me great pleasure to hear 
that yuu were well in health us it leaves me at present 
thunks be to flod. i am very hajipy here tbeir is none 
of our men hnrted yet AVe Expect to take Aihmd 
Island in a few days time so avc arc making for it 
I don't you believe half the lies llmts on the News- 
! l>a|>ers for we hud some of them here And wc found 
i out things that did not luippcn was on them you need 
not fret about me for Tho Assistance of our divine 
Providence we aball be able to see you once more wc 
bad some sickness out here and some of the ships 
buried from 7 to b men daily "VVe bad but a few Cases 
BO it is gone away thanks be to God lor his goodness to 
us all — Their is talk of our ship going homo so wc 
don’t know what time you need not go to England for 
wo E.\pect to go Queenstown after this Their was a 
great Many Prizies Picked up since wo Come out here 
1 expect to have some money comciug you think that 
we are very much in trouble out here But I think we 
are as peaceable hero as if we were in England. Give 
my best respects to all the neighbours and Enquiring 
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friends and to Nelly Nenglc and to my sister Norry not 
forgetting yourself answer this as soon as Possible. 

I remain 

Your affectionate son 

Daniel Ahkrn. 

May God bless you all. 

More tender allusion was made to Nellya 
Neagle in a former letter, and an assttraiice 
given that the writer hoped to shak(3 his leg 
again over a gallon of porter in Nancy Flym’s 
tap-room. 

“ Every month reg’lar tliey wn-ite to me,” 
said Molly, “and next Friday, plaae God, 
when I’m bringing your honour the turkey, 
I’ll have some more letters from the boys to 
show you.” 

Sometimes, in the remote country districts 
of the south of Ireland, tlie epistolary reipiire- 
ments of the people are supplied by the 
parish schoolmasters, who are usually most 
willing to act as araauiieuses. Occasionally, 
too, a village will boast of a genius, and one 
who is neither mute nor inglorious. I 
knew a character of this description, 
who held a small farm in a wild district 
of the county Cork. His name was ('on 
Quill, and his ceaseless endeavours after 
knowledge were really surprising. lie 
usually carried a tattered English school 
dictionary \inder his arm, wherein he never 
failed to make diligent search for any unfami- 
liar word that was addressed to him : Irish 
being his vernacular tongue. 

During the height of the potato famine, 
the Lelief Committee of th(? district where 
Con Quill resided, wei-e forced, from the pre- 
valence of petty theft, to make a rule that 
any one found stealing should be excluded ; 
from receiving the daily <loIe of Indian meal. 
A poor woman, a neighbour of Con’s, being 
caught in the act of stealing a kid, came ^ 
necessarily under tlie ban of the com- ! 
niittee. On the next day of their meeting, j 
the following petition, wliich ! Im.ve copied! 
verbatim et literatim, was laid before them : 

We the undersigued beg to state that tlic sole crime j 
committed by Nelly Reon of Illaiiinah consisted in 
depriving of existence a small conuUed animal. She 
is a superannuated old maid who never entered tlie 
bands of Hymen, and on that account has no progeny 
to support her. We, under these circumstances, 

recommend her to the patronage of the I relief 

Committee. 

(Signed) Cornelius Quill. 

The petition was, I believe, granted ; but 
the beauty of the business was that not a 
single member of the committee, witli the 
exception of the clergyman, had the most 
remote idea of the meaning of the word 
cornuted. 

A letter addressed to a clergyman residing 
in the samtj locality was as follows. It was 
evidently an original composition, and had 
not had the advantage of Mr. Quill’s super- 
vision : 

Revd. Sir — Your medicines are most solicitcly 
requested by Catherine Brien who so piteous complain 


of a painful body and waist with others concerning tho 
same matter, contained in tlie above mentioned place, 
you may judge of yourself, but howovci it is an act of 
charity for you to do so. 

Timothy Leahy. 

Another to the same : 

]\Ir. S Be pleased to give the hearer some 

plaster for woman that cut her fingure tho too of her 
foot stone that fell down on her and cut and Browsed it. 

Richard Taylor 
Mr, O Lary deary Man. 

It may he necessary to explain that the 
latter words signify that Kichard Taylor was 
dairyman to Mr. C)’ Leary. 

Very frequently the outside of the letters 
passing through the country ])ost-offices are 
indicative ol' the singular nature of their 
contents. The following direction is copied 
verbatim : 

Dennis Belcher 

Millstreet 

Co. Cork 

As yon turn ihc corner to Tom Mantel's field where 
Jack rjallavun’s horse was drowned in the hog hole. 

N.B. The house is tached and the pigstic slated. 

Another, which passed recently through a 
country post-office : 

Mr. John Sullivan 

North Street 

Boston * 

He’s u man with a crutch 
Bedad I think that’ll find him. 

We mny wind up this rambling notice of 
Irish ejiistolary literature, with an anecdote 
of an incident which recently occurred in a 
small town in the county of C’ork. 

A poor woman entered the general shop, 
and asked for a pound of candles, dipt 
fourtceiis. The price demanded being a half- 
penny or a iieuny more than usual, she 
an.xiously inquired the reason. 

“ ’Tis all along of the war, ma’am,” was the 
reply. 

Yettun wliat has the war to do with tlui 
price of my pound of dips ? ” 

“ Ah, ’tis because of our fighting with 
Itoosia, the price of the tallow is raised.” 

“Why then,” exclaimed the purchaser 
fervently, “ bad luck to the Roosians that 
they can’t light by daylight, and not be 
rising the price of the candles upon us ! ” 
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MAES A LA MODE. 

I LIKE to turn over the pages of that admi- 
rably illustrated edition of the Life ofi 
Napoleon, in which M. Horace Vernet has 
poured forth all the riches of Iiia fitcile yiencil, \ 
his varied powers of expression, and liis va.st j 
erudition in military matters. Glancing j 
at the varieties of garb assumed by the Em- i 
poror at ditferent stages of his career — from j 
the long frock coat and embroidered collar of; 
the })ale meagre young man with flowing 
locks who commanded the artillery at Toulon, ■ 
and crossed the bridge of Lodi : to the laurel- ’ 
crowned Imperator in that strange corona- ! 
tion co.stume invented for him by Talma ; the | 
velvet robe sewn with golden liees, the lace 
rulf, the long eaglc-tiy>ped sceptre ; from the 
world-known little cocked hat, high boots, 
and gray great coat worn by the stern, sad, 
ruined man who batle his troops adieu at Fon- 
tainebleau, to the straw hat, linen jacket, and 
loo.se pantaloons of Longwood, St. Helena ; 
glancing at all these, I try to conjure up to j 
myself an idea of that ghostly MidnightReview | 
wiiieh poetry has imagined, and painting and j 
music have successively striven to express. If 
such an impossible sight could ever be, how | 
inucli of awful grandeur, yet how much of fan- j 
t.'isti(! eccentricity it would present ! As the i 
ghostly drums beat, and the uneartldy trum- j 
pet.s sounded, the graves of this vast military ! 
houseliold — severed so far and wide, by mount, | 
and stream, and sea — would give up their j 
dead. From the Vendee, and the Loire; 
from Fleurus, Jemappes, and the ditches of 
Valenciennes ; from the plains of Lombardy, 
and the mountains of (’alabria ; from the 
shatlow of the Pyramids, and the choked j 
trenches of Acre, and the poisoned w’-ells of 
Jaffa ; from the snows of F2ylau, and the j 
charred embers of Moscow, and the icy waters 
of the Beresina ; from beneath the golden 
barley at Ligny, and from the ashes of the 
chfiteau of Hougoumont ; they would all 
come. The ardeut young volunteers of the 
Republic in its fu'st stormy <lays ; the Requi- 
sitionaries, the peasant soldiers wlio, without 
bread, without shoes, almost without arms, 
crossed the Alps to find shoes and bread 
(and some of them death, and some of them 
thrones, and some of them marslials’ batons) 
on the other side ; the revolutionary generals \ 


with high plumed hats, long coats, tricoloured 
sashes, and topV)oots ; the glittering l^ar- 
barically clothed maraelukes ; the fieet- 
mouuted guides ; the cumbrous artiUery ; tlie 
brilliant hussars, aU furs and embroidery, 
led by the famous sabreur with the snow- 
white j)lume ; tlie Old Guard with their 
high caps, long grizzled moustaches, and 
clean white gaiters ; the beardless cqn- 
scTi|)t ; the grenadier of the isle of Elba ; tie 
red Polisli hineer ; the steel-clad lielraeted 
cuirassier of Waterloo, breaking his valorous 
heart and atrengtli against tlie English 
squares : these w ould all be there. From 
three (quarters of the earth would these 
grisly warriors arrive ; the bones assembling, 
the muscles reclothing, the tattered uniforms 
enveloping ; epauleites shining through 
I shroud.s ; coffin-plates glister^ing into gorgets ; 
the mouldering dust and ashes gathering into 
a mighty army, as in the days of old in the 
valley w'hich was full of dry bones. The 
smoke of the battle would be seen ; its roar 
would be heard above the vapours of the 
tomb : the countersign once more Waterloo, 
and the watchword St. Helena ! 

1 can’t help it. I do my best to be 
serious ; but, through the very centre of 
this gliastly spectacle of the imagination 
there will persist in piercing, a fantastic, 
ludicrous mind-picture of a conclave of 
commanders-in-cbief, members of clothing 
boards, military tailoi^s, and army accoutre- 
ment makers, sitting in }>erturbed and anxious 
deliberation in re vestiariii, — as to how the 
I British soldier is henceforth to be clad. I 
I have somewhere read of a French savant 
wffio was present at a dinner table wdiere 
a violently ponderous theological discus- 
sion formed the conversation. Questions of 
doctrine, of discipline, of jmlity, were elabo 
rately argued. Everybody had his theological 
praxis to state and to maintain ; all hammered 
the table, and raised their voices to the 
loudest pitch, save one gra.ve, pale-faced gen- 
tleman who, clad in solemn black, with a 
white neckcloth, ate and drank prodigiously, 
but said never a word. The savant at last 
grew somewhat nettled at the grave man’s 
taciturnity, and charged him with a theolo- 
gical poser of the abstruseat description. It 
behoved the man in black to say or do some- 
thing. Whereupon, with the severest gravity 
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he drew towards him a silver candlestick, 
drew from it the wax candle, threw it up 
over his head, so as to describe a doable 
summersanlt, which it did so accurately as to 
return into the candlestick ; then, while his 
audience were still staring with amazement 
the silent man rose, drew back his chair a 
few paces, leaped high into the air, turned 
head over heels, and fell into his seat nn the 
chair without moving a muscle of his face, 
'^I'lie man in black was indeed no other than 
Deburcau, the renowned mountebank of the 
Funambules, and I need not say that he spoilt 
the learned theological discussion fur t/iut 
evening. 

In like manner my vagabond thouglitshave 
been turning bead over heels in the Merry 
Andrew fashion, — and the awful solemnity 
ot Napoleon reviewing his spectral braves, 
gives j)lace to vulgar notions of scaled i^atterns, 
regulation coatees, felt helmets, shell jackets 
versus tunics, the virtues and vices of gold 
at^ worsted lace, the weight of knaj)sacks, 
the circular or conical form of bullets, the 
abominations of stocks and shouhler belts, 
the cloth-yard, the sleeve-board, and the 
tailor’s goose. Mars in liis aspects of lire, 
famine, and slaughter, is entirely sui)erseded 
by Mars h la mode. 

The only midnight review I can picture to 
myself, in my present frame of mind, is a 
phantasm which, when one of those clothing- 
board members or army tailors lays his head 
on his bolster at night, might liso before him 
after the vexed discussions of the day. All 
the absurdities and variations of centuries 
of military fashion might troop past his bed 
to the rough mu^ :§f thirnl)les and sliears. 
Tlie Eomau legionary with his casque and 
buckler, his spear and lambroquins ; the 
sergeant of Queen Boadicca’s body-guard, 
with his knotted club, and rnantle of skins, 
the rest of his body naked, and stained with 
woad, dark blue, in a neat but not gaudy 
manner ; the kernes and gallowglasses of 
General Macbeth ; the shock-headed woollen- 
clad Saxons ; the half-naked, golden collar 
.•ind bracelet bedizened hordes of Canute the 
Dane ; the trim-shaven Normans, witli regis- 
tered shirts of mail ; men at arms with 
morions, battle-axes, curtal-axes, maces, arba- 
lests, pikemen, javelin men ; archers in Kemhil 
green, with their cloth-yard shafts ; Elizji- 
bethaix arque])usiers, with tin-pot heimets, 
and small-clothes stuffed out to a preter- 
natural size ; Cromwellian troopers with buff 
coats, bandoliers, and Bibles ; Life Guards, 
ill slouched hats and feathers, periwigs, laced 
cravats, and boots like buckets ; in shovel 
hats, three-cornered hats, cocked hats, “coach- 
Mheel ” hats, cocked hats again, muff caps, 
helmets with tops like inuttoii-cho])S, German 
silver helmets with white, red, and black 
plumes; in jack boots, gaiters, Wellington: 
boots, and jack boots again ; in llamilies wigs, ' 
bob- wigs, pigtails, powder, and their natural 
hair. The in faiitry of the line with caps of every i 


imaginable form : like porringers, like candle 
boxes, like beer-warmers, like Chinese pa- 
godas, like pint pots, like flower-pots : with 
epaulettes, successively like ornamental bell- 
pulls, like frogs turned pale and in convul- 
sions, like swollen sausages, like mops without 
the handles, like balls of Berlin wool witliout 
the crochet needle, like muffins fringed round 
their circumference : in coats single-breasted, 
double-breasted, pigeon-breasted ; with waist- 
bands, now just below the arm-])its, now just 
above the knees ; witli long tails, short tails, 
tails turned hack, tails turned forward, and no 
tails. In pipeclayed smalls, and successively 
ill short, long, tight and loose trousers : in half 
gaiters, in short gaiters,and in longgaiterswith 
fifty or sixty buttons to button and unbutton 
per diem ; in half boots, whoh‘ boots, ami ankle- 
jacks ; in buckled shoes, c]as])0(l shoes, and 
laced shoes. In all manners of belts, strayis, 
stocks, tags, loops, tassels, fringes, furbelows, 
stars, stri})es, flourishes, scrolls, ])eaks, laps, 
facings, edgings, snijipings, and crimpings ; 
now with ‘Ti sleeve like a demi-caunon,” here 
lip and down, carved like an ap})le-tart tliere, 
slish and slash, like to a censer in a barber's 
shop. What would all Napoleon’s reviiwvs be 
to that British parade of the ghosts of bygone 
fashions ; of spectral pipeclay, of hair powder 
deco.'ised, of lieelball tottering, of civ)>.s-belts 
moribund, of stocks dead ! A sort of galop 
infernal of past and present helnu'ls, shnk<»,s, 
coatees, knapsacks, belts, boots, and iqiau- 
lettes, would seem to pass btdbre the dazzled, 
eyes of the arbiter of military cosluine. I 
do not myself wonder mucli at the indeeisiuu 
which has ])rcvailed, and at the delay which 
has arisen in the choice of a new costume for 
the army. Mars lias hmni la mode in 
many different shapes ; lie ha» been so fre- 
quently nipped and snipped, patciied, sewn- 
up, and taken to pieces again, that it does 
not cost the imagination much to figure lilm 
standing now and then, like the old caricature 
of the contemplating Englishman, naU^l, 
with a pair of sliears beside him, in d.lj-e 
uncertainty a» to what dress he shall wear 
next. 

Among the many themes for womhuamait 
and meditation which a sight of the great 
old Duke of Wellington used, in lii.s 
ifetime, always to alh/rd me, waj^ the 
thought of the immense variety of uniforms 
the brave old man must liave worn during 
his lifetime. For the Duke, be it remem- 
bered, was always in the fasliion, and, widdii 
a week ofliis death, was the best-drcaisi'd gen- 
tleman in England. Yet in his first eiisigncy 
ae must have worn hair-powder and a pig- 
tail, a cocked hat as large as a beadle’s, silver 
lell-pull epaulettes, tights like a rope-dancer^ 
and ankle-jacks not mil ike those of a dust- 
man, The Duke of Wellington in a piglail 
.nd ankle -jacks I Can you reconcile that 
regulation costume of the subalterti in iho 
Thirty-third Foot with the hessian lioots 
and roll-collar of Talavera : th gray 
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frock, glazed bat. white neckcloth and 
boots named after himself, of Waterloo : the 
rich field-marahars uniform, covered with 
orders, of the snowy-headed old patriarch 
who smiles upon the baby Prince, in Winter- 
halter’s picture. Or, to offer a stronger con- 
trast, what can be more antagonistic, to the 
pigtail and the ankle-jack, than the gor- 
geously-attired old hero, his peer’s robes 
above his glittering uniform, carrying the 
sword of state before the Queen of England 
at her coronation '? 

There has been of late days a general out- 
cry against, and a vehement demand for, the 
radical reform of the costume of the 
British army. Coiunion sense at home has 
cried out against some of its most manifest 
absurdities, and experience has inveighed 
against it from the tented field, '".nie agitation 
for the remodelling of Mars has been much 
vehement among the civilians than 
among the followers of the warlike god 
himself. Captain Nolan modestly hints at 
the superiority of wooden over steel scab- 
bards h)r cavalry. Some military authori- 
ties gently ])resume to doubt the benefits | 
arising from liiissar.s having an extra jacket! 
into wiio.si‘ sleev'es they never put their arms ; j 
of their wcaiiiig ca])S like ladies’ muffs, wdth ' 
red silk bags hanging from the side, ami ' 
shaving brusl»es atop ; they suggest a sensible j 
alteration luo'e, a strap the less tliere. Wit h- 
out fuss or | »arride, they quietly object to gold- ' 
lace. But your great civil authorities will haw 
no half mcasoros, “ Reform it altogether ! ” • 
they shout wildly. No more stocks, no more | 
white ducks, no niore e})aulettes,no more shav- 
ing, no more buiioii-brushes, no more cherry- 
cohnired pantaloons, no more l)earskin caj)s, 
kna])sacks, j)i]»<*cl:iy, belts, facings, lace, or 
embroidery. They write fifty thousand let- 
ters to 'Fhe Times, in which the absurdi- 
ties of military dress are dwelt upon with 
savage irony and excruciating humour. 
The dress, and accoutrements, and disci- 
pline of the troops of his Majesty the 
King of (’andy, his Majesty the Emperor of 
the Patagonijins, and her Majesiv the i^ueen 
of the Amazons, are vaunted to the skies : to 
the d(;ep dis])aragcmcnt of our owu miserable, 
wortldess, al)sur.lly clad, troops, who can't 
breatln.*, work, stoop, walk, run, stand, or tight. 
The Caiidiaii chasseurs owe their superla- 
tively greater skill iu hitting a mark to their 
unimju*isoned arms and wide trousers ; the 
Patagonian sap|)er.s and miners survey, plan, 
dig, sap, and mine in an infinitely superior 
miuiuer beca,us(‘ of their comfortable boots ; 
even the Amazonian bashi-bazouks — dressed 
in a reasonable manner ; and not in the 
infamous, atrocious, absurd, hideous, stifling, 
chdl^ng, murderous way that ours are — do 
greater execution in the field. 

N o w, th inis all very well up to a certain point. 
That there is a great deal to be mended, in 
the equi|)ment of our fighting men, and tliat 
a great deal must be mended, no reasonable 


person can doubt. Comfort, expediency, 
safety, and economy, demand many changes 
in the uniform of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery — of the general camp, pioneers and all. 
I shall be glad to see these changes made 
speedily ; though not without deliberation. If 
they are not found to be iidvaiitageous, try 
back and begin over again. Remember 
Bruce and the spider. Only last Saturday, 
at the little club where I enjoy my liarmony, 
pending the arrival of my election at the 
Carlton, I heard a gentleman attenqit Norah 
the pride of Kildare no less than seven 
times. He broke down regularly, and 
always at the same place, but was not the 
least disconcerted at being requested to “ try 
back,” and at last accomplished the ditty to 
tlje entire satisfaction of the room. In mili- 
tary tailoring, as well as in singing, the il- 
lustrious perlormei-s may try back with great 
advantage. 

In tliis great ‘‘Reform your (military) 
tailors’ hills,” however, I cannot go so far as 
the fifty thousand letter w'riters in The 
Times. I will not pin my faith upon Justitia 
who shrieks for shooting jackets ; I will not 
swear by A^eritas who screams for short 
blouses w'iih leather V>elts, and plenty of 
})Ocket3 in front ; 1 will not adhere to the 
excit(‘d letter w’ritei*s who vehemently de- 
mand the immediate abolition of all epau- 
lettes, ])lumes, and embroideiy as abominable. 
In this somewhat (to my mind) fierce and 
swee]»ing denunciation of military smartness 
and limrry, I trace the presence of that inde- 
fatigable sect of religionists who sw^ear by 
I bristle.s, snout.s, grunts, and ciirly-tails. 
i It w\as but a fortnight ago that I liad 
i to deplore the ]>resence of the whole liog in a 
I teetotal ])roces3ion ; 1 confes.s, with sorrow, 
i that I find him in this clothes’ reform agita- 
I lion, a military wdiolehog : a hog in armour, 
but still a hog, and a w liole one. 

I There are many absurdities, many incon- 
veniences, many ridiculous dandyisms, in the 
I co.stume of the army. Granted. Frock coats 
I iH'otect the thighs better than coatees ; epau- 
lettes are tiseless lum])s of bullion ; helmets 
are ju-ofei-able to shako.s ; buttons and lace are 
somuchnietaland lace thrown away. Granted, 
graiiierl, granted. Therefore dispense with the 
slightest attem})t at ornament, and stop short 
of a button beyond the number absolutely 
necessary. No, I cannot quite come to that. I 
cannot in anything w’hatsoever, yield myself 
up, bound liand and foot, to the nglifiers 
— men who have an innate, though I am wil- 
ling to believe an unconscious, hatred of 
every thing in wdiich there is the slightest 
trace of beauty, symmetry, or fancy. 1 tremble 
for the day w hen the* British grenadier, attired 
by wliole-hoggt^ry in the severest styl||. of 
utilitaruiiiism, wamld be nothing but a slovenly, 
slouching, tasteless, hideous guy. I don’t 
want him to be a guy. I want him to be 
sensibly, comfortably, and usefully dressed ; 
but I would leave him a little pri<le in him- 
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Self, if he be, as Captain Bobadil says, so 
generously minded ; and I doubt if lie or 
anybody else would be much the worse 
for it, 

PIPING DAYS. 

The little English province covered with 
houses of which the iiiliabitants are called 
Londoners, is by nature, as most people 
know, one of the wholesomest bits of land in 
the United Kingdom. I think away the 
houses for a minute, and get back the pure 
stream of the Thames, and the flocks of swans 
disporting tlieraselves near the green slopes 
that descend from the line of ground now 
covered by the Strand. The traveller whom 
I choose to suppose landing from his boat 
under a clump of willows at the point now 
called Ilungerford Stairs, may ascend the 
rising ground, and, by a path winding beside 
the trunk, here of an oak, there of an elm, 
stray to the edge of the wood upon its crest. 
Thence let him look over the sparkling river 
to the flat meadow and forestlands of Surrey. 
Under trees, through shrubs and over wild- 
flowers, suppose liim to cross the ground now 
covered by the courts surrounding Druiy 
Lane, and then turn to descend Ilolborn 
Hill, a green declivity, I tliink of it so, 
with its head lighted by a sunbeam that has 
slanted over an adjacent hill now covered by 
Pentonville, and that lias scattered by the 
way some of its light over the leaves of the 
fresh coppice now replaced by Coldbath 
Fields prison and Co|)pice Ilow. 

From the hill, this exceedingly old Engli.sh 
gentleman can, if he like.s, descend into a valley 
through wliich a swift little stream, the river 
Fleet, rattled away under its alder-bushes, 
hurrying with its gift of pure spring water to 
the tninsparent Thames. Crossingthe Fleet by 
stepping-stones, or by a rustic bridge, I take 
this traveller to ascend the opposite rise of 
Snow Hill, — famous in spring for its snow- 
drops. Swerving then to the right, and 
gathering foxgloves among the old trees on 
the site of Paternoster Kow and Newgate 
Market, he reaches the crest of the eminence 
on which St. Paul’s Cathedral is now built. 
There we will be cheaply bountiful, and give 
him a dinner, which let him cat under the 
shade of a wide-spreading beech, with his 
eyes still about him. For, he has to relisli, 
not his dinner only, but also a glimpse 
through trees covering unborn Cheapside, of 
the glitter of the Thames somewhere towards 
the spot now known as London Bridge, 
Descending afterwards for an evening ramble 
through the pleasant Spitalfields, he pre- 
sently must needs quicken hia pace ; and, 
pa^ug over the meadows now covered by 
the butchers’ shambles in Whitechapel, or 
the Jews’ establishments in Petticoat Lane, 
grasping a large handful of dog-roses gathered 
by the way, let him bring his devious ramble 
to an end by the water-side, under the nut - 1 


copse clothing Tower Hill. There, finding 
his boat, that we Jmve cautiously dropped 
down the stream to meet him, he shall trim 
sails, and put from shore into the broad 
stream of the Pool. Let us bake care that 
this happens when the moon is rising among 
the trees, and when the lights in a few 
cottage windows are beginning to appear 
among the darkness of the wood and field 
upon each river bank. So, this traveller, 
with the whole placid river to liimself, may 
steer across to sleep for the niglit at a quiet 
country inn, upon the site, perhaps, of 
Woolwich Arsenal. 

Now, when for gras.s we have paving-stones ; 
for wild flowers, lamp-posts ; for trees, houses ; 
and for the swjirm of birds nestling among 
them, men, women, and children by the 
million ; now, when the river, stained deep by 
dirt, is crossed by liridge after bridge, dotted be- 
tween bridges by flocks of steamboats instead 
of swans ; below bridge paved with ships : 
now, when all this is, has the moon a worse 
.sight to look upon of nights than she had in 
tlui old days before London was ? Certainly 
not. Man is a work of Nature not less 
than the trees or turf — nobler and more 
beautiful than they ; his works are as much 
by nature part of him, as leaves are part of 
trees. It is not wholly true, therefore, that God 
made the country and man made the town ; 
scarcely more true than it would be to say, 
God made tlie oak, and the oak made the 
acorns. Man has, indeed, reason to work 
witli ; the tree, only sap ; but there is the same 
source for each power. Nature is not swept 
away when a forest of trees gives place to 
a forest of men. I do not qnit Nature when 
1 come out of the country into the town, but 
I come face to face M’ith her in a new form, 
her highest form open to man’s perception. 
Nature speaks less emphatically from Hel- 
^'ellyn than from Loudon Bridge. In the 
Hiiiiiilayas, or the Andes, Nature has pro- 
duced nothing sq sublime as London ; in 
shady dells through which brooks rustle, in 
lilies, roses, rainbows, sunset, clouds, Nature 
shows nothing that can so touch the heart 
with thoughts of heaven, or so animate tlie 
looker-on with high resolves and holy pur- 
poses, as sounds that are to be heard, and 
sights that are to be seen, among the bricks 
and mortar. We are apt to deceive our- 
selves (and have beep most horribly deceived 
by other people), by a mere phrase, in talking 
about man and nature. 

It was in no spirit of regret that I pro- 
posed to think away this great town irom 
the soil it covers. I meant only, for one 
thing, to show that it stands on very whole- 
some ground. The countryman who might 
have occupied it in its native state would 
probably have been a long-lived man. But, 
inasmuch as ground well-paved and drained 
is better than damp grass ; a good root' over- 
head, good beds, a plentiful, unfailing, and 
handy supply of pure water, a prompt fur- 
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tiishing of every iieccBsary and comfort of 
life, means of procuring instant help in case 
of accident or sickness, and all matters of 
that kind, tend to prolong life, I do not see 
why the townsman occupying this ground 
plated with stone and brick should not have 
sounder health than he could have easily 
secured here as a rustic. Wo know, indeed, 
that the mortality of London is comparatively 
small. Though there are within its 
boundaries large districts at present deprived 
of drainage, and of other things essential 
to towji life, and though in these districts 
men die by whole clustera, as grapes under 
a blight, yet the gross mortality is small. 
So great is the advantage given to those 
townsmen who are able properly to draw the 
protits of town life, that the prcventible 
sickness of many thousands fails to make 
London aj)pear a sickly town. When all is 
done that has yet to be done, and that must ! 
be done, 1 doubt whether there will exist! 
ill the world a healthier place of residence i 
for Englishmen than the metropolis of I 
England, liy the time that is all done, j 
we shall have advanced also in the moral j 
and mental discipline of urban life to a 
better state. The common taste for music 
is extending, and is much improved ; our 
amusements do more honour to our civilisa- 
tion than they did in the old times ; 
all classes are Ixjcoming more sensible 
of tbeir mutual dej)eudeuce on each 
other; high aims or hopes are prevalent. I 
believe, therefore, that by the time we have 
jmt London in perfect order as a town most 
lit to be occupied by living bodies, it will have 
become also tlie best place for the health of | 
growing minds and souls. Then it will be 
the true type of a well-ordered metropolis 
which is the centre of man’s civilisation: a! 
capital greater in its way, and infinitely | 
greater in a greater way, than Athens in j 
tlie days of Pericles : a city within whose j 
bounds 

Whatever wc 8cc, 

Or feel, »haU tend to quicken or refine. 

A great deal has to be done before London 
can take rank as such a town. But we know 
generally what are the next things to be 
done in the way of that material improve- 
ment out of which the best part of many 
social improvements is begotten. 

In the first place it is clear enough that it 
is not good for man to confine himself 
exclusively to one aspect of nature, even 
though it be the best. As it is good for the 
countryman to come among liouses, so it is 
good for the townsman to go among trees. 
The Londoner who can afford it, spends a 
month or two of every year among green 
fields, or by the open sea. Whoever can do 
that, living wholesomely wherever he may 
be, fairlv tills the round of his existence as a 
civilized dweller in the land, and will exist, 
I believe, so far in the \mt condition ofi 


which his body is susceptible. But inas- 
much as SL vast number of Londoners, and 
they, too, men who are seldom able to live 
wholesomely in town, cannot afford to make 
month-long visits to the world beyond the 
bricks, the necessity which body and mind 
have for a full and due intercourse with that 
other half of nature must be, with a view to 
this great multitude of cases, otherwise pro- 
vided for. Scraps of country in the shape of 
I)aik8 must be left in the midst of the great 
town, and every facility and comfort possible 
must be ])rovided for the aid of those who 
alter six days of toil and close cohfiaement 
seek refreshment on tlie day of rest among 
the hills and fields, and by the hedgerows and 
the running streams, or on the river. God does 
not forbid the bird to sing or the bud to burst 
into blossom on a Sunday ; and He does not 
forbid poor toiling men — though Glasgow 
may — to go out on that day and hear the 
singing of the thrushes, or inhale the sweet- 
ness of the honeysuckles. 

This is no trifling item in the account 
of matters duly to be considered by those 
who would improve the well-being of 
towns. Sundays make the seventh part 
of every man’s life, and nearly the whole 
of every poor man’s time for rest and 
rational refreshment. He has to get out 
of them the results of his richer neighbours’ 
month or two at Hastings or upon the 
Moors ; the social relief of his wealthier 
neighbour’s home felicity, his lounging calls, 
quadrille and dinner parties. 

Secondly, for the best interests of life in 
Ixmdon, it is necessary that much thought 
and sujiervision should be exercised in con- 
nection with all workei's in bricks and mortar. 
We want for every man not only a fair 
allowance of country, but also a fit allowance 
of town. Whoever will w^alk in the fields 
extending between London and Hampstead 
or High gate Hill, may see how they are 
peppered with small houses run up here and 
there in perfect independence of each other. 
Here a row of four, ^ginning nowhere and 
ending in nothing, called a street ; there two 
i isolated tenements called villas, between a 
puddle and a dust-heap ; elsewhere a tall 
tavern, all by itself, planned as a corner 
house, next door to nothing but a gipsy shed 
kept by an importer of hardbake. Keeking 
stacks of bricks abound ; and in one or two 
places, but only iu one or two, a snatch of 
road has been planned, to which houses are 
desired to come, but from which every house 
at present keeps its own respectful distance. 
But as this bit of town is now rising, Somers 
Town rose ; and the consequence is that 
Somers Town is one of the filthiest spots on 
the skirts of the metropolis. Without the 
use of any unwelcome despotism, might not 
some little influence from a presiding mind 
be forced into such building operations 1 
Without spoiling, but in fact with the effect 
of improving, every man’s investment, might 
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not all the isolated sellers of and builders 
upon land be instructed how to lit their pro- 
perties in the best way together ? Then 
there is a Building Act which seems to 
have been suffered, by the complaisance 
of surveyors, to drop into abeyance ; al- 
though a new and effectual law is, we 
learn, being framed. The idea of building 
solid structures up into tlie air, securing at 
the saruo time oroad thoroughfares and 
ample lodging-room of the best kind ; the 
renting of ample floors by those who now get 
for any sum under forty pounds a year 
but a rickety crib of a house, are notions 
which must in due time take a foremost 
place in ail discussion about the perfecting 
of London. 

Our most pressing concern, however, as 
citizens, for tlie next few years wdll be wdth 
water supply and drainage. There must be 
a constant supply of good water at high 
pressure within reach of every housewife’s 
thumb. Every family must have its own 
tap, a never-failing source of water that the 
most fastidious man may drink without the | 
intervention of a filter. How to provide it, , 
is the problem to be now solved. The ! 
deceased Board of Health worked at it, and i 
pronounced it solved. Whether it be solved 
properly or not 1 am incompetent to say. The ^ 
whole (question stands over for full discussion, i 
and it musi be settled. | 

The other subject is one about wdiich it is ; 
right for every Londoner to think. The late 
outbreak of cholera in St. Anno’s district, 
wliicli over a small space of ground re- 
enacted the most horrible scenes of pesti- 
lence as it was in the good old times, Kceins 
to have been traced veryAlistinctly to foul 
sewei-s and reeking gully-holcs. A sound 
and sensible medical man, among others, 
gave witness that he had stood by one 
such gully-hole, and feeling op])ressed by ; 
the stench of it, turned away. lie notice<i 
that its vapours rose before the windows of a ' 
surgeon. Within twenty-four hours that’ 
surgeon was dead. Six persons died in the 
house nearest to this sewer opening, on the 
opposite side of the way. The bunllord of 
the house last mentioned, a poor man, com- 
lained, sia he said, to the Comniis.sioner8 of 
ewers, and wli^i he asked that the hole 
might be trapped, had been told by them 
that he could trap it himself at his own 
expense. There may be misconception 
about that part of the story ; but it is 
enough for us to feel that our sewers of 
deposit and our cesspools are assuredly the 
death of thousfinds of us. 

Now tliere was a plan of town-drainage 
suggested by the old Board of Health which, 
if a practicable plan, would exempt us from 
all dangers of this kind, besides saving us in 
cost of construction eightpence or nine pence 
out ot every shilling ; and that is no slight 
consideration when ten millions of pounds are 
threatened us by engineers as the estimated 


price of a magnificent ay.stem for the drainap 
of London with grand Ilomau cloacae, and 
other rude but costly works, which it is just 
pos.sible that improved intelligence may have 
a way of superseding by some system much 
better and (as commonly occurs in the case 
of all such improvements) infinitely cheaper. 
The Komans tired their backs in piling 
together miles of massive aqueduct, and 
crossed deep valleys with gigantic engineering 
works — capital things for tlie gentlemen con- 
cerned in creating tliem. Titanic aqueducts 
are rarely ordered in these bays ; so far as 
water supply goes, we know the use of pipes. 
Taking cai'e to use the right bore in each 
given case, could we not use pi[>es for town 
drainage ] That was the question put for 
study and experiment by the lati; Bo.uxl of 
Health. The members of that board have 
been well abused by gentlenieii who felt 
aggrieved at such treason against engi- 
neering interest ; but, in Lund on alone, 
three hundred mid forty-six miles of pipe- 
drainage are now in action, while engineers of 
note are still declaring, and a large j)art of 
the public is believing, tliat sewage matter 
will not run through pipes — which seems 
curious. 

When I reason upon any plan and find it 
theoreticidly sound — wdien I see it tried very 
abundantly and, barring an unusually small 
amount of the accident and failure that 
attends all fii*st experiments, successful — 
i when I hear, on the other hand, only the 
■ dictum of learned men accustomed to do 
j things in other ways, declaring, u|)on the 
I <authority of nothing but their high reputa- 
. lion, that the thing in the way in which it 
; is actually l>eing done cannot be done — I will 
not bow to words that are no more than 
words, but will accept a jiroven fact on 
its own merits. A properly constructed 
system of pipe-drainage, through which all 
matter reaches its outlet before it has had 
time to deconij)ose, costs, at the very costliest, 
one third of what we pay for a grand .system 
of subterranean catacombs: along the floors of 
which filth oozes and stagnates, and from 
which it rises, transformed into eflluvium, as 
that well-known blast of death — “ the smell 
of the drains.” It is this last system which is 
now being maintained against innovators. 
are to have London drained — if the public wil 
not inform itself upon the subject and speak 
on its own behalf — upon the fine old system 
which set out recently with the Victoria Sewer 
— one mile long — estimated cost, thirteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four pounds ; 
real cost, as per return, after constiaiction, 
twenty-eight thousand pounds; including a few 
items omitted from that account, thirty-three 
thousand pounds ! This fine work, finished but 
the other day, is now in such a staite of ruin tlmt 
fifteen thousand pounds is reported to be the 
sum necessary for putting it into proper cson- 
dition. All this, for a huge nuisance lessHian 
a mile long ; whereas, the money spent upc^ 
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thin Victoria Sewer would have paid for the 
dniiaage of tlie whole of Wesst minster proper, 
according to the opposite system. 

the compassionate broker. 

Hard lines — stern and grim avocations — 
do not necessarily make hard men. On the 
contrary, it would seem aa thougli the con- 
stant contemplation of pain and suffering had 
a tendency to soften rather than indurate 
the heart ot the beholder. Butchers are 
not always sanguinary ; but are ordinarily 
tender-hearted men. Grisly soldiers and 
sailors are gentle and lamb like with children. 
Burly dustmen and coallieavers are, save 
when excitt^l wdth the furor of alcohol, 
men of a meek and peaceable demeanour. 
Turnkeys and gaolers, generally, are mihland 
benign men, full of quiet suggestions for the 
prisoner’s comforts. The majority of prize- 
lighters are slow to t:ike offence, and loath to 
use their terrible weapons. Indeed, with the 
exc(iption of n^licvlng-officers, slave-<lealers, 
plaint iffVattorneys, some schoolmasters, bill- 
discounters, and secretaries of loan societies, 
it is rare to find men who at all partake of 
the hardness of tiie callings they are compelled 
to follow. .Much belied us this poor human 
nature is, those who delight in the inlliction 
of pain, and the spectacle of misery, for their 
own Hakes, are very very few. Nero, Gover- 
nor Wjill, and Mrs. Lrownrigg, are yet 
monsters. 

Now of all hardest, stoniest, sternest lines 
a man can well follow, commend me to that 


its verberations seems but to punctuate the 
text that Favour is deceitful and beauty vain, 
and that there is no jirofit under the sun, the 
auctioneer himself must sigh. 

But when, os is the case in the provm<*es, 
the auctioneer is also a broker and valuer, 
when he seizes as well as sells ; when 
he is not only favoured with instructions 
to sell, but commanded, with her Majesty’s 
greeting, to impound under the sheriff’s 
levy, tiio vocation becomes doubly painful, 
doubly melancholy. The auctioneer >>eeome3 
j the undertaker of the family happincas, and 
with his hammer nails up the Collin of their 
hopes. He comes, not of himself, but by the 
, law, to strip tlie widow and the orphan, and 
I des))oil tlie fatherless. The bed is his, the 
, ticking clock, the little old miniature on the 
i mantle, the few books on the hanging shell, 
the briglit pots and pans, the father's gun, 
1 the chiidren’s little go-cart. He can take the 
j hearth-rug from under the cat, and though 
j that domestic animal herself is beneaili his 
notice, if she had a bra-ss collar it would be 
; his, and down as an item in the inventory in 
I a moment. To seize Urn poor man’s sticks is 
utterly to beggar and crush him, to scrape 
I him as clean as a forked radish, to knock the 
i j)Oor edifice of his bieu-6tre as completely 
about his ears, as the housemaid’s brooin de- 
: molishes the spider’s web ; aye, but without 
; having the power to re-construct his web, as 
; the spider can. But though hard, it is the 
; law ; and the law must be obeyed ; and wo 
, must do our duty, iis Lile Jack Scotforth 
i of Hodderham said. 


of ail auclioueei’, broker, and aj»praiser. To 
be a George Robins, a Musgrovc and Gadsden, ' 
a C’afo, Sons, and Iteed, must be hard enough | 
to a man of sensitive feelings. To have to 
sell th(i broad green acres that have been in : 
the good old fauiily for generations and gene- | 
rations, to have to build one’s auctioneering 
nest in the scathc<l branches of the old ma- j 
hugany tree, and knock down, one by one, the i 
withered blossoms of friendship and hospi-| 
tality, and love ; to see the Turkey carpets 
rolled up, and the pictures turned with their 
faces to the wall ; to value the goblets that 
have held a thousand loving pledges, and the 
lieir-looina that have been won by wisdom 
and bravery, only as so much metal, at so 
much per ounce ; to solicit an advance on the 
marriage betl, and turn up the graiidsire s 
arm-chair, that a Hebrew upholsterer, from 
Finsbury Pavement, may inspect its cjistors ; 
to hammer the pearls out of the coronet, and 
draw the bar-sinister of poverty across the 
time-honoured scutcheon ; to draw up the 
death-warrant of the pride and wealth and 
comfort of a family in a catalogue — reckoning 
the choicest household trejisures, the Lai'es 
and Penates of the hearth ; the old lord’s 
velvet crutch, the heir’s cricket bat, when he 
was a boy, the heiress’s bird-cage, only as so 
many lota — all this must be hard and cruel 
enough ; and as the auctioneer’s hammer in 


Lile Jack* Jiad sold up some hundreds of 
families in his time. He, a man of toast and 
butter, a man with a heart so soft and big 
and porous, that it was continually sucking 
up milk and honey, and continually being 
squeezed by the fingers of sympathy for the 
benefit of those about him, and continually 
ready to imbibe, and be squeezed again — he 
liad been in possession times out of number. 
He, wdio not only prayed for his daily bread, 

[ but shared it with his hungry neighbour, 

I was the almost daily exponent of the writ of 
i Fi. fii. Each distress he put in, was a distress 
to him ; inventories were so many pcniteniial 
psalms to him ; but what was to be <lone ? 
If landlords wouldn’t wait, the law, so hasty 
in taking, so tardy in restoring, could not 
afford to wait a moment either, you may be 
sure, and ‘‘ if you cannot get meal you mun 
tak’ malt, an’ sell the creeturs up,” said Lile 
Jack with a sigh. 

Auctioneering, among the middle classes, 
the gootl man took to more kindly. Among 
the peculiarities of Dodderham folk is a strong 
predilection for attending sales, and bidding 
for articles thereat. Little Miss Ogle, the con- 
fectioner, has quite a museum of axticles she 
has picked up at sales — ^Chinese slippers, boxes 
of cigars, harness, gas-fittings, and other 

^ See p^go 9 of the pmeat Yaliiiiia. 
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miscellatieous articles, all of which she has ac- 
quired from time to time, without the slightest 
definite idea of their being any use to her, 
but with a vague notion that they may turn 
up handy some day. Mrs. Squatto, Captain 
Squatto’s widow, who is seventy-eight, and 
very nearly blind, has quite a bibliomania for 
book-purchasing, , whether through a pure 
Roxburghian IcTve of learning, or through a 
desire for outbidding the Misses Spackthorii, 
who conduct the young ladies* seminary in 
Danes’ Gate, has not been stated. Old Puck- 
fist, the druggist, bought an extensive con- 
signment of slates at Jerry Morson’s sale 
last yefir, knocked his doors and stair-walla 
half to pieces in bringing them home, and 
has never made any use of them since. Miss 
Reek, the milliner, who is an inveterate sale- 
frequenter, positively outbid Puckfist on the 
same occasion, and had knocked clown to her 
a hideous figure of a river god, in Roman 
cement, which was wont to stand in Jerry 
Morson’s garden, with a neat bordering of 
oyster-shells, bits of painted coal, and moss, 
like parsley round cold meat, surrounding it. 
She never had the courage to remove it, or 
sell it, or do anything with it : and it stands 
to this day in Hodder the plasterer’s yar<l, a 
dreary battered old o])ject, with a broken 
nose, and a portrait of Latherum, the national 
scliool-maater, vilely drawn in red chalk on 
its pedestal. I think, were it not so heavy, 
the boys would have it for a Guy, next fifth 
of November ; yet, I dare say, Miss Rtjek, 
in common witli Miss Ogle, still cherislies the 
idea that it will eventually turn up handy. 
As so many Dodderham folk are so fond of 
buying, it may readily be imagined tliat a 
considerable number are as addicted to selling 
their goods thruugh the .same channel. Thus 
you will scarcely meet a Dodderham burgess, 
or small annuitant, but talks of liis sale, his 
father’s sale, aunt’s sale, or brother-in-law’s 
sale. A marriage, a death, a removal, a ' 
family quarrel, a rise or a fall in fortune, are 
all so many incentives to the Dodderham 
people to call in the auctioneer and have a 
sale ; and you may believe that popular as 
Lile Jack was in his lifetime, he was very fre- 
quently indeed favoured with instructions to 
sell without reserve. 

Jack’s deliglit was in selling inns and public- 
houses, by auction. He was, as I have already 
hinted, a humourist ; and with mucli north- 
country jocoseness, would he expatiate on the 
neat wines and genuine spirits, the comfortable 
beds, commodious, commercial and sliow rooms, 
clean stabling, convenient eating parlours, 
roomy bar, ancient lineage, and excellent con- 
nection ef the establishments he offered for 
public competition. Jack’s cracks, or witti- 
cisms in the rostrum, grew to be famous all 
over the country-side ; sly, personal satire 
(genial and good-humoured, however), mingled 
with his professional facetiousness, and it 
grew at last quite common for one burgess 
to meet another in the market-place on the 


morning of a sale, and say, “ Ise Ijangin up 
street t’heer Lile J ack trot fouk, will’t come ? 
Trot is Dodderham for the familiar London 
chaff 

The great Squire Bigg, of Eegans’s Manor 
— the Lord of Regans — ^as with a remnant of 
feudal reverence he was still called by the 
peasantry, was a frequent attendant at Lile 
Jack’s sales, and it was he who started, and 
so liberally subscribed to the fund for pre- 
senting Jack with the bonny silver hammer, 
which he flourished with so much honest 
pride for so many years. The Lord of Re- 
gans put the hammer into the auctioneer’s 
hand himself, after a dinner at John Quitt’s, 
the Royal Oak hotel ; with a speech. 1 will 
not say the Squire’s speech wiis bad, because 
Lile Jack’s oratory in reply was infinitely 
worse, not to say choky. I know tliat there 
were a good many healths drunk that night, 
and much laughter and good fellowship, and 
that the auctioneer coming home that night 
could only ejaculate to his household, in very 
thick and incoherent accents — “ T'J.iord O’Re- 
gans, tb’ bom Lord O’Rcgans. A silver 
hammer. Jack thee’s lile, thee’s lile ! ” with 
wliich pardonable expression of vanity he 
fell, and they put him to bed. 

But, as has already been noticed in this 
performance, there were dark sides in Jack’s 
professional career, and Jack’s hammer was 
of colliii-cliu as well as silver. It became his 
duty, in the way of business, to sell uj) the 
Widow Webb. Mrs. Webb was a poor hard- 
working body, whose husband, a rachitic 
tailor, bad lived, and worked, and died in 
extreme poverty. The lone woman, on his 
decease, took to waistcoat-making as a liveli- 
hood, but her eaniings were very small, and 
the times were very bard. .She had a grown- 
up daughter who turned her mother’s joy to 
sorrow, and coming in beauty, and health, and 
innocence, departed in darkness, so that she 
was covered with it and with shame. Tliis 
help-meet rudely severed, the Widow We})b 
still kept patiently and cheerfully upon her 
stony way, rearing up her two young children, 
one of whom was a mere baby, a girl, — the 
other a feeble, flaxen-haired, pale-faced child, 
five years old, by name Ohadiah. They called 
him Oby. Tiie forlorn mother struggled on 
and on against poverty as a doctor will strug- 
gle against a hopeless cancer, or a besieged 
general without arms or provisions, and 
almost without men, will defend a fortress 
against a powerful, pei'severiiig assailant. 
But no relief came, and the citadel wjis 
stormed at last. The widow liad the misfor- 
tune to sit under a hard landlord. Qregson, 
the tea-dealer, surnanied Smell o’ Brass ; 
which sobriquet he had acquired through a 
colloquy with another burgess, who, expre.ss- 
ing an opinion that he, Gregaon, must have 
a })ower o’ brass,” the tea-dealer answered, 
** Brass ! I fairly smell o’ brass ! ” Mrs. 
Webb grew in arrear with her rent, and 
could not pay, and Smell o’ Brass was 
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implacable, and instructed Llle Jack to sell 
her up. 

Our friend went down the street towards 
the widow’s humble dwelling in a very un- 
usual state of perturbation. The white hat 
with the calculations on the crown was con- 
stantly off his head, and brought into rude 
collision with posts and barrows. The quan- 
tities of snuff he took were enormous, and his 
niutterings prodigious. He had sent a man 
before him as an avant-courrier of evil — a man 
whose boots were hideous on the pavement 
as he brought bad tidiTiga ; but he was sorely 
discomposed on reaching the widow’s cottage 
to find little Oby fit the door, who ran to 
embrace his knees, and hailed liim affection- 
ately as “moil.” Oby w^as a great ally and 
favourite of Lilc Jack, and would frequently 
toddle up to the auctioneer’s sho]), and cry 
out “Mon, com’ out an’ gi’ Oby claggett” 
(which claggett i.s a description of hardbake), 
wliereuj)on, if Jack were not at home, tlie 
man tliat wfis nearly a hundred years of age 
wouhl come out ami talk toothlessly to Oby. 

The broker hurrie<lly patted the child on 
the head, and ])assed in. The catastrophe 
was out. The widow was sitting rocking 
herself in her chair, wringing her hands and 
crying bitterly. Tiie baby, cfu^t upon its own 
resoui’ces and upon the wide wide’ world, was 
lamenting its miseries with ))rophetic antici- 
pation ; Tom llagshaw, lale Jack’s assistant, 
liad alrea<ly coiiiiiienced liis inventory ; an(i 
Oby, seeing that grief wrvs the order of tlie 
(lay, had taken to crying quietly over a waist- 
coat piece. Under these circumstances tliere 
was nothing lell for Lile Jack to do but to 
take more snuff, and ill-treat the long-suffer-i 
ing white hat worse than ever. 

“ ]Sly poor fath(!r,” cried tlie widow in her 
anguish, “oft said that th’ prison or th’ poor- 
house W’or nit built that should hold yan o’ 
his bairns. But 1 inun gaug till baith — till 
baith, Mr. Scotfortb, and th’ lile bairns ; the: 
creetur that i^anna walk nor speak, and Oby 
80 frile an’ delicate. I’ll n(‘ver rise again, 
Mr. Scotfortb, I ’ll never rise again.” 

“ It ’s hard to bear, my l;is.s,” (luoth Lile 
Jack ; “ cruel liard to bear. But we a’ ha’ our 
burdens, and mun bear tliem. And yet,” he 
added, despcmdiiigly, “ there ’s auld Middle- 
gate Mumping Wilson up at t’ Bank, wi’ 
inair goud than wad till thy house, and Miss 
Sturk, t’ manty meeker wi’ hunderds, an San- 
gate Gregsoii, that smells o’ bras.s, an yit nit a 
penuy for thee.” 

“ If it war nit for t’ bairns I wad gang to 
service. I wad work i’ th’ crofts and fields, 
i’ th’ shippons and middens ; but can 1 leave 
these bonny creetui-s ? ” 

“ Pair body, puir body ! ” murmured Lile 
Jack, doing the white hat a mortal injury. 

“ Can I coin goud ? Can I mak’ siller oot 
o’ barley meal ? ” asked the widow, despair- 
ingly.” 

“It’s hard,” qnoth Lile Jack, wrenching 
a button oil liis waistcoat. “ It ’s bitter hard,” 


he continued, manifesting a strong desire to 
tear the brim of the white hat from the body, 
“ It ’s domed hard ! ” cried the compassionate 
broker, throwing the white hat into the fire- 
place. 

But the inventory was completed, and 
Jack had his business to do. He spoke the 
widow fair, and promised to exert his utmost 
influence with that hard man and teadealer 
Smell o’ Brass, with but very faint hopes iu 
his own mind, however, of making any im- 
pression upon that auriferous ])er3on. He 
was about departing, and had beckoned Oby 
to him, with the intention of patting him 
upon the head, and siijiping a sovereign into 
his hand, when the child ran to him, and 
caught hold of his legs. 

“ I’se gang yam wi’ thee,” he cried. “ Lem- 
me gang yam wi’ thee, thou lile mou.” 

“ Nay, nay, my bairn,” answered Lile Jack, 
shaking his head kincily ; “ there ’s bigger 
bairns nor thee at yam that sup a* the par- 
ritch I can find meal for. Thee cannot come 
wi’ me, Oby ! ” 

“ I’.se gang yam wi’ thee, I’se gang yam wi’ 
thee/’ repeated the little boy, looking up 
imploringly, his Vdiie eyes swimming with 
tears, into Lile Jack’s face. 

The compassionate broker looked towards 
where the white liat was, as if to ask that 
ill-u.sed article of apparel for advice. But 
tile white hat was grovtdling in the dust and 
ashes of the fireplace, a.s if in profound disgust 
at its maltreatment, and Lile Jack not being 
able to avail liimstdf of its counsel, followed, 
instead, that of his own true heart. 

Lile Jack spoke, as he had promised, to 
the redoubtable Smell o’ Brass. I fancy, 
liowever, that he s|>oke to him much as the 
gentleman witli the illegible, but glorious and 
delightful signature, who is connected with 
the Bank of Kngland speaks to Mr. Matiiew 
Marshall of that establishment. At all events, 
the widow’s sticks were released, and she was 
enabled to resume her humble business. But 
she did not live long. Worn out with sor- 
rowr, privation, hard work, and ill-health, she 
soon rejoined her harmless rachitic husband 
tlie tailor, and her weakly baby followed her 
soon afterwards. Then Oby was left an 
orphan indeed. 

An or[)han ! No. He went home with 
Lile Jack, and in the heterogeneous hou.se- 
hold of that good fellow% found a list of rela- 
tives as long as that in the Prayer-book 
which euiimerates the persons a man ma}' not 
marry. The man that was nearly a huiulred 
years old was a grandfather to him ; the jiock- 
inari’s niece was his aunt ; and he found an 
uncle in the white horse, and cousins in the 
rabbits, and brothers-in-law in the starlings. 
In Lile Jack he found a whole conscription 
of fathers. 

The child grew up to be a thin, pale, tall, 
delicate lad. Lile Jack iiad him taught a 
plain decent education. “ Latin an’ Greek, 
and sic’ like thirlygigs,” he said, “ were good 
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for nowt i* th* warkin’ warl’.” When Oby mail. The lad’s luggage was in the hall, all 
came to be about twelve, he was bound pren- corded and directed. The parlour w'as full 
tice to Dick Heelband, the principal tailor in of Dodderham folk, over their pip<‘8, all wait- 
Dodderham, but he made such progress, ing to see Oby Webb off, and bid him God 
and turned out to be so ingenious, active, ■ speed. 

industrious, docile a lad, that Lile Jackan-j Lilo Jack had been smoking more, and 
nounced his intention of sending him to snuffing more, and coughing more, and lace- 
Lunnon, and making a gentleman of him. I rating the pei*son and feelings of the white 
A great London auctioneer with whom Jack hat — which was now a mere tawny wreck — 
was in correspondence offered to take Obadiah i more than usual that evening. He had talked 
into his counting-house for three years at a ' with Oby about his pLans, and how soon tlie 
moderate premium, and the great squire Eigg, I three years would be over, and bow hajjpy 


now one of the members for the county, told 
Lile J ack that he was an honest man (which 
from so great a squire, was commendation 
indeed); that he should take upon himself 
to pay tlie lad’s premium, and the expense of. 


they would all be when he returned to Dod- 
derham town again, quite the gentleman. 

‘‘Theo’s gangin t’ Lunnon, Oby ma lad,” 
he concluded. “ It’s aye large, and wicked, 
and thee wilt meet wi’ a mony rogues, and a 


cancelling his indentures with Heelband, and ! mony fules, and a mony that’s glide fur nowt : 
that Jack would have all the more to leave ; nay, nit to mak’ bacca leets o’. But ihou’rb 
Oby when he died. ! a gude lad, and sure I am thou wilt <lo thy 

The boy’s ill-health, and the manifest dis- .duty towowrds man an’ fear God. Butdinna 
inclination of Lile Jack Wpart with a being | be fleeteil, Oby. Open thee lugs, an’ cock up 
whom he had grown to love as the apple of t’ end o’ thee ee ; and if ony sjK'aks agin 
liis eye. caused the journey to London to be i Dodderham toun or Doilderham fouk, blare 
deferred from six months to six months, and | oot at ’em. Sprak oup at ’em like a brak’ 
from year to year, till Oby was nearly eighteen j bowstring. I’se ge’en tliec brass for thy 
years of age. At last Lile Jack made up his I meat, and brass for thy gear, and brass for 
jnind to part with his darling, and 01)y with ! thy shear ; an’ liere’s that thou shall nit want 
great difliculty reconciled himself to the ne- i for swaggerin’ money, which thou wilt not 
cessity of a temporary separation from his brak into, unless to prevent a Dodderliam 
adopted father. The three yeara would soon lad lookin’ like a fule.” With whi(di Jack 
be over, and then Oby would return full as a ■ banded a leathern purse to his ado[)ted child, 
cratch with the wisdom of London town, and j containing five golden guineas. 


siiccee<l Lile Jack, who was beginning to get 
old, and fond of a pipe in the middle of the 
day, in the auctioneering business. A day 
w'as fixed for his dejmrture, and a place taken 
for him in the Constitution coach. The pock- 
marked niece prepared him a huge chest of 
linen. Dick Heelband turned out for him 


Th(i Constitution coach drove up to tho 
Loyal Oak door about a (piarier to eleven, 
''i’lie hostler Landed up Oby’s luggage ; and 
Spurrell the coachmen entered tlie inn par- 
lour for a glass of ))randy. Spurrell was a 
lusty man, with a scarlet face, and all eyes 
were imnu‘diately turned to that renowned 


two suits of clothes, which, in the private! white box-cuat of his, in the bre^ist j)ocket of 
opinion of Dick, and indeed of the whole of i which all incn knew he carried the Dod<ler- 
Dodderham folk to boot, would rather asto- j ham Bank Parcel, containing notes amount- 
nish the Londoners ; and Lile Jack solemnly ! ing to unnumbered thousands, 
presented him with a big silver watch — a! Uiie by one the guests rose, and shaking 
watch that had kept time in auctions out of; Oby cordially by the hand bade him larewLll. 
number — which went like a church clock, and* Mrs. Quitt the landlady kissed him on both 
made nearly as much noise as one in ticking. | cheeks, and left a tear upon his woollen 
The day before that fixed for his journey, ! comforter ; and Spurrell, the burly and the 
Oby went round to bid all tlie principal inlia- I scarlet-faced, looked on like an Anglo-Greek 
bitants of Dodderham a formal good - bye. j chorus who could moralise a great deal 
His tour resembled in some degree that of [upon the leave-takings he had seen, if he 
the heraldic lion and unicorn, for some gave chose. 

him white bread and some brown, and some And now it was Lile Jack’s turn. lie led 
plum-cake some gave him Bibles too, also the lad into the middle of the room, and held 
Brayer-books, also jams and woollen com- him at arm’s length by both bands, the lamp- 
forters ; and little Miss Ogle presented him light streaming over liis working face, 
with a purse of bonny money, containing a “Thou’rt goin’ to Lumion, Oby,” he said, 
Spanish doubloon, a William and Mary half- in a strange voice. *‘T’ Lunnon to be a gen- 
crown, and two silver pennies of Geoi’ge the | tleman. An’ — an’- — ” 

Second. There wa« not one who did not give The rest of Lile Jack’s speech must ever 
the gentle, affectionate lad their warmest ' remain as great a secret as an unreported 
wishes for health and success. | debate. It might have been a perfectly Cice- 

Oby was to start by the night coach from ' ronian oration ; it might have been as inco- 
Dodderham. It. was winter, and Lile Jack hereut an address as he made on the night of 
and his proteg6 sat by the fireside in the the presentation of the hammer. For, to use 
parlour of the Loyal Oak, waiting for the ! the words of my informant, ho “ brak doun 
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Boudden, an’ cried out” Indeed, he fell upon 
the neck of the lad he loved so dearly, sob- 
bing out, My bairn, my bairn, my lile, lile 
bairn ! ” 

I’ll nit gang t’ Lunnon,** sobbed, on his 
part, Oby. ** I’ll nit be a gentleman, nor 
mak’ my fortune. For thou hast been Lun- 
non and gentlefolk, and fortuDO, and a’ th* 
warl tu me, an’ I will na leave thee ! ” 

The Constitution coach went to London 
that night ; but without Oby. He did not go 
next week, next month, next year ; he never 
went. If I were writing a romance 1 should 
dearly love to tell how Oby grew up stivmg, 
clever, and prosj)erous, and in due time 
wedded one of the fair maids of Doddcrliam. 
But alas ! this is but tlie story of a time lianl 
world that I heard in a little country inn. 
The lad had been delicate from his cr.adle, 
and lie died before he was twenty-two years 
of age. Lile Jack followed him to the grave, 
and the tears that fell upon his collin patltu-ed 
louder tliaii the dust that the gravedigger 
sprinkled on it. 

FRANCIS MOORE IN CHINA. 

Of the innumeralde native books circulated, 
throughout China, “there are in the em- 
pire,” say they, “only theWooking, or Five 
C'lassies, and the Sz’-shoc^, or Four Books, 
that have been handed down from the an- 
cients.” The former consists of oneluindred and 
four volumes, and treats of the ancient history ^ 
of China, its wars, its various goveniinents, ' 
customs, poetry, and other matters. The lat ter 
is a classical and authentic summary of the 
doctrines and sayings of (’oufucius, and of his 
leading dis<*iples. These two may be reganled 
ajB the standard works of Chinese literature 
and the olas.s-liooks in their schools. A 
careful stmly of them is supposed to make 
a proficient scholar, thoroughly accjuaiuteil 
with the whole <luty of man. Of course these 
classics rank high in the estimation of all the 
people. 

However, there* is one class of publication 
besides, which, though it does not bear so 
antiejne and classical pretensions, is probably 
equally popular. It i.s an annual, regularly 
published, and found in the hands of every 
pereon, and on the counter of the commonest 
tradesman. It is the Almanac. There are 
various forms and editions of it, some full, 
others abridged ; sometimes pocket manuals, 
sometimes sheet almanaesL But the original, 
which is the largest and moat complete edi- 
tion, is that drawn up by the Astronomical 
Board of Pekin, sanctioned by imperial au- 
thority, issued by government at the opening 
of the year, and sold at every huckstet-stall 
at the small price of three-farthings or one 
penny. It is a complete register of the months 
and days of the yetir according to the Chinese 
system, its various divisions, agricultural 
seasons, commercial terms, official sessions 
and adjournments, religious festivals, and the 


anniversaries of the Emperors and Empresses 
of the reigning lamily. 

Occasionally a few astronomical notations 
are put down ; but generally the movements 
of the celestial bodies, and notices of solar 
and lunar eclipses, are omitted. Silence on 
these points is maintained, — not that tlie 
members of the Astronomical Board are igno- 
mnt of them ; for astral observations, accu- 
rate and minute, are regularly taken by that 
Academy, and duly recorded for the premo- 
nition of the official courts through the 
country. In this work intended for the ]mblic, 
however, as little allusion is made as possible 
to such ]>oints, rather out of deference to the 
populai- bondage to judicial astrology, it being 
the universal belief that sun, moon, stars, and 
cornets— their motions, ecli|>ses, and rotation — 
influence the destinies of mankind. Still fur- 
tlier, while scarcely anything Is said of the 
mysterioiLs motions of the heavenly bfxlies, an 
much is ex } Gained of the ])rognostic8that fall on 
each day a.s to allay the suspicions and quiet 
the anxieties of the populrace. For this pur- 
j)ose, ]>rofe.s.sed and skilful astrologei-s are 
consulted — men respected for their acquaint- 
ance with the science of interpreting astral 
movements, determining the magic power of 
the celestial orbs on human fate, and pro- 
nouneing what days are lucky or unlucky. 
Aceuialing to the verdict of these men, the 
character of each day is set down, and trans- 
actioii.s suitable for every day are named. 
Accordingly this calendar i.s studied with no 
little curiosity by a great pra]>ortion of the 
masse.s in China, for positive information when 
they or may not, lave their persons, 

sljavo their head.'^, ope i shop, set sail, cele- 
brate marriage, or ])erf.>rm any other act of life. 

As specimens of insinictiona of this nature, 
recorded in the Imperial Almanacs, we 
quote from the Calendar for the last year, 
commencing with our February eighth, eigh- 
toeu Imndred jmd fifty-three, — the Chinese 
New A’ear’s day : on the first day of tbe first 
moon — 

You may present your rclijfious offerings (such «a 
fowls or tisli) ; you may send up repi'csenUtions 
to heaven (thanks, prayers, vows — by burning 
gilt paper, straw-made figures, or fireworks in infinite 
variety) ; you may put on full dress, fur caps, and 
elegant sashes ; you must at noontide ait wath your 
face towards the south ; you can make up matrimonial 
matches, or pay calls on your friends, or get married ; 
you may set out on a journey, get a new suit of 
clothes cotonicnced, make ri'pairs about house, &c., 
or lay the fbundatiun of any building, or set up thn 
wooden skeleton of it, or set sail, or enter on n 
busine8»>contnict, or carry on commerce, or eolLect 
your accounts, or }K>und and grind, or plant and tow, 
or look after your flocks and herds. 

In addition to the items specified ts fit for 
the first day of the mouth, on tbe second (February 
the ninth) you may likewise bury your dead. 

On the third — You may batbo yourself ; sweep 
your houses and rooms ; pull a dilapidated house 
down or any shattered walk 

On the tbunh — You may offer sacrifioos, or bathe, 
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or shave the head, or sweep the floor and house, or dig 
the ground, or bury the dead. 

On the fifth — You may not start upon a journey, 
nor change your quarters, nor plant nor sow. 

Oil the sixth — You may do everything specified as 
4)n the first. 

On the seventh — You must not go to school, nor 
enter on a tour, nor change lodgings, nor bathe, nor 
make house repairs, nor lay a foundation, nor set up 
a house - frame ; nor purchase property in fields, 
houses, etc. ; nor Jjrind, nor plant, nor sow ; nor give 
up time to your flobks. 

The eighth is looked upon as dubious. To-di 
nothing is specified as unlucky or lucky. 

On the ninth — You may offer your religious presents 
■visit your friends ; call on tailors to prepare a new suit 
make bargains; barter and trade; and collect your moneys, 

On the tenth — You may make your religious offerings 
enter on a government office ; make a matrimonial 
match; get married ; visit friends; start on a journey 
bathe, but it must be at five a. m. ; shave the head 
piactise acupuncture surgery ; make contracts; bartci 
and trade ; sweep the house ; and dig graves for the dead 

On the eleventh — You can commence a journey 
change your residence ; acupuncture a patient ; com 
mission a tailor for a new suit ; repair buildings ; fotinc 
a house ; erect framework of it; set sail ; open a cou 
tract ; bargain ; collect your accounts ; look after you 
flocks ; or bury your dead. 

On the thirteenth — You must at five a. m. si 
facing the south-east. 

On the eighteenth — You ought to offer sacrifices, 
and take a tliorough bath. 

On the nineteenth — Yon may go to scIjooI. 

On the twenty-first — Quite right to set up the fram< 
■work of your house, or bury your dead. 

On the twenty-fifth — You can, among other things, 
enter upon your new government office ; attire your- 
self in your best dresses, hut sit facing the north-west. 

On the twenty-sixth — You ought not to work em- 
broidery. 

Although the preceding is quite sufficien 
to indicate one of the methods adopted to 
gratify the vulgar taste, — it is not to be pre- 
sumed tliat among the millions of Chiua^ 
there are wanting sensible men, who despise 
all participation in such folly. 

One of the most striking features observ- 
able among the insurgents in the interior of 
the empire is that in the introduction to the 
almanac which they have published for the 
same year, eighteen hundred and fift 3 '-three, 
they discard the notices of superstitious 
times an d seasons that have hitlierto con- 
stituted the main attraction of the ordinary 
almanac. The Cabinet of the so-called Pre- 
tender, Hungsintsiuan, in the preface to his 
calendar, avows full confidence in the super- 
intendence of the one Great Ruler of the 
universe, rejects all suspicion of the influence 
of stars and planets on the affairs of men, and 
expresses the full and distinct opinion that the 
almanacs sanctioned by previous emperors 
are depraved, and of a corrupting tendency, 
“having been cooked up,*’ he says, in his 
almanac, “ by the crafts and wiles of the 
devil, for the purpose of deceiving the public. 
All such are accordingly to be rejected, since 

* An oriental practice of puncturing diseased parts of 
the body with fine needles. i 


years, months, days, and times are severally 
under the control of the Heavenly Father, 
and every year, month, day, and season is 
alike good. Why then make a distinction of 
lucky and unlucky days 1 How can people 
pick and choose good and bad days 1 Who- 
ever with a sincere heart reveres God Al- 
mighty, the Father of Heaven, he will as- 
suredly enjoy his superintending care, so that 
when he attends to business all will be alike 
prosperous.” 

As this affords so wondrous a contrast to 
the general tendency of the Chinese mind, 
and to the written specimens above quoted, 
may we not recognise evidence of some 
change and improvement, amongst that 
mighty and multitudinous race ? We, in this 
country, are not in a condition to sneer at the 
Chinese almanac-makers. Faith in the pre- 
dictions of our own Francis Moore, physician, 
has not wholl}^ passed away, 

WAITINO 

“ WiiERKFORE dwell BO Bad and lonely, 

Bv the desolate Bea-shorc ; 

Wi tl» the niclanclioly tsiirgcs 
Beating at your cottage door? 

“ You shall dwell beside the castle, 

Shadowed by our ancient tieoB ! 

And your life shall pass on gently. 

Cared for, and in rest and ease.” 

** Lady, one who loved me dearly 
Sailed for distant lands away ; 

And I wait licre his returning 
Hopefully from day to day. 

** To my door I bring my spinning, 

Watcliing ever) ship I see ; 

"VVairing, hoping, till the sunset 
Fades into the western sea. 

“ Every night, behind my easeiiient 
Still 1 plsicc a signal light ; 

He will see its well-known shining 
Should his ship return at night. 

“Lady, see your infant Bmiling, 

With its flaxen curling hair 
I remember when your mother, 

Was a baby just os fair. 

I -was watching then, and hoping; 

Years have brought great change to all J 
To my ncighboui-s in their cotUago, 

To you nobles at the hall. 

*‘Not to me — for I am waiting, 

And the years have fled so fast 
I must look at you to tell me. 

That a weary time has past I 

** When I liear a footstep coming 

On the shingle, — years have fled,— 

Yet amid a thousand others, 

I shall know his quick light tread. 

••When I hear (to-night it may be) 

Some one pausing at my door, 

I shall know the gay soft accents. 

Heard and welcombd oft before I 

*• So each day I am more hopeful, 

He may come before the night ; 

Every sunset I feel surer. 

He must come ere morning light 
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•* Then I thank you, noble lady; 

But 1 cannot do your will : 

Where ho left me, he muBt find me, 

Waiting, watching, hoping, itill !” 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

Mr. Thornton ha<i had soaie difficulty in love to Fanny than to John. But such a one 
working up his mother to the desired point would have been deeply mistaken. The very 
of civility. She did not often make calls ; daringness with which mother and son spoke 
and when she did, it was in heavy state that out unpalatable truths, the one to the other, 
she went through her duties. Her son had showed a reliance on the firm centre of each 
given her a carriage ; but she refused to let other’s souls; which the uneasy tenderness 
him keep horses for it ; they were hired for | of Mrs. Thornton’s manner to her daughter, 
the solemn occasions, when she paid morning : the shame with which she sought to hide the 
or evening visits. She had liad horses for poverty of her child in all the grand quali- 
three days not a fortnight before, and had ^ ties wliich she herself possessed unconsci- 
comfortably “ killed off” all her acquaintances, ously^ and which she set so high a value upon 
who might now put themselves to trouble and j in others — this shame, I say, betrayed the want 
expense in their turn. Yet Crampton was ; of a secure resting-place for her affection, 
too far off for her to walk ; and she had re- | She never called her son by any name but 
peatedly questioned her son as to whether his ; John ; “love,” and “dear,” and such like 
wish that she should call on the Hales was i terms, were reserved for Fanny. But her 
strong enough to bear the expense of cab - 1 lieart gave thanks for him day and night ; 
liire. She would liave Ixieii thankful if it ;iud she walked proudly among women for 
had not ; for, as she said, she saw no use in i his sake. 

making \ip friendships and intimacies with “Fanny dear! I shall have horses to the 
all the teacliers and masters in Milton; carnage to-day, to go and call on these Hales, 
why, ho wouhl be wanting her to call on Should not you go and see nurse ? It is in 
Fanny’s dancing - master’s wife, the next the same <iirection, and she is always so glail 

thing!” to see you. You could go on there while I 

“ And so I would, mother, if Mr. Mason lam at Mrs. Hale’s.” 
and his wife were friendless in a strange place, j “ Oh ! mamma, it is such a long way, and 
like the Hales.” ; I am so tired.” 

“Oh ! you need not speak so hastily. I am With what ?” asked Mrs. Thornton, her 
going lo-mon'ow. I only wanted you exactly brow slightly contracting, 
to understand about it.” “ I don’t know — the weather, I think. It 

“ If you are going to-morrow, I shall order is so relaxing. Could not you bring nurse 

horses.” here, mamma ? The carriage could fetch her, 

“Nonsense, John. One would think you and she could spend the rest of the day here, 
were made of money.” which I know she wa^uld like.” 

“ Not quite, yet. But about the horses Mrs. Thornton did not speak ! but she laid 
I’m determined. The hist tiim* you were out her work on the table, and seemed to think, 
in a cab, you came home wdth a headache “ It wdll be a long way for her to walk back 
from the jolting.” at night ! ” she remarked, at last. 

“I never complained of it, I’m sure.” “ Oh but I will send her home in a cab. 

“No! My mother is not given to com- I never thought of her walking.” 
plaints,” said he, a little proudly. At this point, Mr. Thornton came in, just 

“ But so much the more I liave to watcli before going to the mill, 
over you. Now, as for Fanny there, a iil tie “ Mother ! I need hardly say, that if there 

hardship would do her good.’’ is any little thing that could serve Mrs. Hale 

“ She is not made of the same stuff as you as an invalid, you will offer it, lam sure.” 
are, John. She could not bear it.” “ If I can find it out, I will. But I have 

Mrs. Thornton was silent after this ; for never been ill myself, so I am not much up 
her last words bore I'elation to a subject which to invalids’ fancies.” 

mortified her. She had an unconscious con- “ Well ! here is Fanny then, who is seldom 
tempt for a weak character ; and Fanny was without an ailment. Slie will be able to sug- 
weak in the very points in which her mother gest something, perhaps — won’t you. Fan 1 ” 
and brother we re strong. Mrs.Thornton waanot “ I havenot always an ailment,” said Fanny, 

a woman much given to reasoning ; her quick pettishly ; “ and I am notgoing with mamma, 
judgment and firm resolution served her in I have a headache to-day, and I shan’t go 
good stead of any long arguments and dis- out.” 

cussions with herself; she felt instinctively Mr. Thornton looked annoyed. His mother's 


that nothing could strengthen Fanny to en- 
dure hardships patiently, or face difficulties 
bravely ; and though she winced as she made 
this acknowledgment to herself about her 
daughter, it only gave her a kind of pitying 
tenderness of manner towards her ; much of 
the same description of demeanour with which 
mothers are wont to treat their weak and 
sickly children. A stranger, a careless observer 
might have considered that Mrs. Thornton’s 
manner to her children betokened far more 
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eyes were bent on her work, at tirhich she was 
now stitching away busily. 

“ Fanny 1 I wish you to go^” said he au- 
thoritatively. “It will do you good, instead 
of harm. You will oblige me by going, with- 
out my saying anything more about it.” 

He went abruptly out of the room after 
saying this. 

If he had staid a minute longer, Fanny 
would have cried at his tone of command, 
even when he used the words, “You will 
oblige me.” As it was, she grumbled. 

“John always speaks as if I fancied I was 
ill, and I am sure I never do fancy any such 
thing. Wl)o are these Hales that he makes 
such a fuss about i ” 

“Fanny, don’t speak so of your brother. 
He has good reasons of some kind or other, or 
he would not wish us to go. Make haste and 
put jmur things on.” 

But the little altercation between her son 
and her daughter did not incline Mrs. Thorn- 
ton more favourably towards “these Hales.” 
Her jealous heart repeated her daughter’s 
question, “Who are they, that he is so 
anxious we should pay them all tliis atten- 
tion 1 ” It came up like a burden to a song 
long after Fanny had foi*gotten all about it iu 
the pleasant excitement of seeing the effect of 
a new bonnet in the looking-glass. 

Mrs. Thornton was shy. it was only of late 
Veal’S that she had had leisure enough in her 
life to go into society ; and as society she did 
not enjoy it. As dinner-giving, jind as criti- 
cising other people’s dinners, slie took satis- 
faction in it. But this going to make 
acquaintance with strangers was a very 
different thing. She was ill at ease, and 
looked more than usually stern and for- 
bidtliiig as she entered the Hales’ little draw- 
ing-room. 

Margaret was busy embroidering a small 
piece of cambric for some little article of 
dress for Edith’s expected baby — “ Flimsy 
useless work,” as Mrs. Thornton observed to 
herself. She liked Mrs. Hale’s double 
knitting fai’ better ; tliat was sensible of its 
kind. The room altogether was full of knick- 
knacks, which must take a long time to dust ; 
and time to people of limited income was 
money. 

She made all these reflections as she was 
talking in her stately way to Mrs. Hale, and 
uttering all the stereotyped commonplaces 
that most people can find to say with their 
senses blindfolded. Mrs. Hale was making 
rather more exertion in her answers, cap- 
tivated by some real old lace which Mrs. 
Thornton wore ; “ lace,” as she afterwards 
observed to Dixon, “of that old English point 
which has not been made for this seventy 
years, and which cannot be bought. It must 
have been an iieir-loora, and shows that she 
has ancestors.” So the owner of the ancestral 
lace became worthy of something more than 
the languid exertion to be agreeable to a 
visitor, by which Mrs. Hale’s efforts at con - 1 


versation would have been otherwise bounded. 
And presently, Margaret, racking her brain 
to talk to Fanny, heard her mother and Mrs. 
Thornton plunge into the interminable sub- 
ject of servants. 

“ I suppose you are not musical,” said Fanny, 
“ as I see no piano.” 

“ I am fond of hearing good music ; I can- 
not ]day well myself ; and papa and mamma 
don’t care much about it ; so we sold our old 
piano when we came here.” 

“I wonder how you can exist without 
one. It almost seems to me a necessary of 
life.” 

“ Fifteen shillings a weelc, and three saved 
out of them ! ” thought Margaret to herstdf. 
“ But she must have been very young. She 
jirobably has forgotten her own personal ex- 
perience. But she must know of those days.” 
Margaret’s man tier liad an extra tinge of 
coldness in it when she next spoke. 

“You have good concerts here, I l>elieve.” 

“ Oh, yes ! Delicious ! Too crowded, that 
is the worst. The directors admit so indis- 
criminately, But one is sure to hear the 
newest music there. 1 always have a large 
order to give to Johnson’s, the thiy after a 
oncert.” 

“Do you like new music simply for its new- 
ness, then ? ” 

“ Oh ! one knows it is the fashion in London, 
or else the singers would not bring it 
down here. You have been in London, of 
course,” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, “I liave lived there 
for several years.” 

“ Oh ! London and the Alhambra are the 
two {)laces J long to see ! ” 

“Loudon .and the Alhambra !” 

“ Yes ! ever since 1 rea<i the Talcs of the 
Alhambm. Don’t you know them ? ” 

“1 don’t think I do. But surely it is a very 
easy journey to London.” 

“ But somehow,” said Fanny, lowering her 
voice, “ ma mma has never been to London her- 
self, and can’t understand my longing. She is 
very proud of Milton ; dirty, smoky place, as 
I feel it to be. I believe she admires it the more 
for those very qualities.” 

“ If it has been Mi's. Tliomton’s home for 
some years, 1 can well understand her loving 
it,” said Margaret, in her clear bell-iike voice. 

“What are you saying about me, Miss 
Hale ? May I inquire 1 ” 

Margaret had not the words ready for 
an answer to this question, which took her 
a little by surprise so Miss Thornton 
replied : 

“ Oh, mamma I we areoiily trying to account 
for your being so fond of Milton.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Thoi-nton. “ I do 
not feel that my very natural liking for the 
place where I was born and brought up, — 
and which has since been my residence for some 
years, requires any accounting for.” 

Margaret was vexed. As Fanny had put 
itj it did seem as if they had been imper- 
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tinently discutwing Mrs, Thornton’s feelings ; 
but she also rose up against that lady’s 
manner of showing that she was offended. 

Mrs. Thornton went on after a moment’s 
pause : 

Do you know anything of Milton, Miss 
Hale ? Have you seen any of our factories 1 
our magnificent warehouses ? ” 

“ No ! ” said Margaret. “ I have not seen 
anything of that description as yet.” 

feicn she felt that, by concealing her 
utter indifference to all such phices, she 
was Jjartlly speaking with truth ; s<^ she 
went on 

‘‘ I dare say, papa would have taken me be- 
fore now if I had cared. But I really do 
not find much pleasui'o in going over manu- 
factories.” 

“ They are very curious places,” said Mrs. 
Hale ; “hut there is so much noise aii<l dirt 
always. I remember once going in a lilac 
silk to see candles made, and my gown was 
utterly ruined.” 

“ Very probably,” said Mi’s. Thornton, in a 
short displeased manner. “ I merely thought, 
that as strangers newly come to reside in a 
town which has risen to eminence in the 
country, from the character and progres-s of 
its peculiar business, yon might have cared U 
visit. sonic of the places where it is carried on ; { 
] daces unique in the king* lorn, I am informed, 
if Miss Hale changes her mind and con- 
descends to l>e curious Jis to the inamifac- 
tares of Milton, 1 can only say 1 shall he glad 
to procure her admission to j>rint- works, or | 
reed-making, or the more simple ojierations j 
of spinning carried on in rny son’s mill, j 
Every improvement of machinery is, 1 Iw- 
Jieve, to be seen there, in its highest per- 
fection.” 

“ I, ara BO glad you don’t like mills and 
manufactories, and :dl lliuse kind of thing.s,” 
said I aniiy, in a half-whisper, as she rose to 
aceoinpany her mother, who was taking leave 
of JMrs. Hale W’ith rustling dignity. 

I think I should like to know all 
about them, if I were you,” replied !Mai’- 
garet quietly. 

“ Fanny I ” said her mother, as they drove 
away, “we will be civil to these Hides ; but 
don’t form one of your hasty friendships with 
the daughter. She will do you no good, I see. 
TJie mother looks vei’y ill, and seems a nice, 
quiet kind of person.” 

“ I don’t want to form any friendship with 
Mibb Hale, mamma,” Baid Fanny, pouting. 
“ I thought I was doing my duty by talking 
to her, and trying to amuse her.” 

“ Well ! at any rate, John must be satisfied 
now.” 

CHAI*TER THE THIRTEENTH. 

MinoARETdew upstaii's as soon as theirvisi- 
tors were gone, and put on her bonnet and 
shawl, to run and inquire how Betsy Higgins 
was, and sit with her as long as she could 
before dinner. As she went along the crowded 
narrow streets, she felt how much of interest 


they had gained by the simple fact of her 
having learnt to care for a dweller in them. 

Marv Higgins, the slatternly younger 
sister, nad endeavoured as well as she could 
to tidy up the house for the expected visit. 
There had been rougli-stouing done in the 
middle of the floor, while the flags under the 
chairs and table and round the walls retained 
their dark unwashed appearance. Although 
the day was liot, there burnt a large fire in 
the grate, making the whole place feel like an 
oven ; Margaret did not understand that the 
lavishiiess of coals was a sign of hospitable 
welcome to her on IMary’s part, and thought 
that {lerhaps the oppressive heat was necessary 
for Befisy. Bessy herself lay on a squab, or 
short sofa, placed under the window. She 
was very much more feeble than on the 
previous day, and tired with raising her- 
self at every step to look out and see if 
it waa Margaret coming. And now that 
Margaret was there, and had taken a cliair 
by her, Bessy lay back silent, and content to 
look at Margaret’s face, and touch her aHicles 
< »f dress, witli a childish admiration of their 
fineness of texture. 

“ 1 never knew why folk in the Bible cared 
for soft raiment afore. But it must be nice 
to go dressed as yo’ do. It’s difl'erent fro’ 
common. Most fine folk Lire my eyes out wi’ 
tlieir colours ; but some how youi’s rest me. 
Where did ye get this frock V‘ 

“ in Loiuion.” said Margaret, much amused. 

' London. Have yo’ been in Loiuion ? ” 

Yes ! 1 lived there for some years. But 
my home was in a forest ; in the country.” 

“ Tell me about it,” said Bessy. “ 1 like 
to hear speak of the country, and trees, and 
such like things.” Siie leant baek, and shut 
lier eyes, and crossed her hands over her 
breast, lying at perfect rest, as if to receive 
all the ideas Margai’et coiihl suggest. 

Margaret had never spoken of Helstone 
since she left it, except just naming the place 
incidentally. She saw it in dieams more 
vivid than life, and lis she fell away to slumber 
at nights her memory wandered in all its 
pleasant places. But her heart was opened to 
this girl ; “ Oh, Bessy, I loved the home we 
have left .so dearly ! I wish you could see it 
I cannot tell you half its beauty. There are 
great trees standing all about it, with their 
branches stretcliing long and level, and 
making a deep shade ol rest even at noon- 
tlay. And yet, though every leaf may seem 
! still, there is a continual rushing sound of 
j movement all around — not close at hand. 
Then sometimes the turf is as soft and 
fine as velvet ; and sometimes quite lush 
with the peq)etual moisture of a little, hidden, 
tinkling brook near at hand. And then 
in other j)arts there are billowy ferns— ^whole 
stretches of tern ; some in the green shadow ; 
some with long streaks of golden sunlight 
lying on them — just like the sea.” 

I have never seen the sea,” murmured 
Bes^. “But go on.” 
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** Then, here and there, there are wide com- 
mons, high up as if above the very tops of th< 
trees-T-” 

“ I am glad of that. I felt smothered like 
down below. When I have gone for an out, 
I have always wanted to get high up and see 
far away, and take a deep breath o’ fulness in 
that air. I get smothered enough in Milton 
and I think the sound yo’ s[>eak of among tin 
trees, going on for ever and ever, woulci 
send me dazed ; it’s that made my head aclu 
so in the mill. Now on these commons I 
reckon there is but little noise ? ” 

“ No,” said Margaret ; “ nothing but here 
and there a lark high in the air. Sometimes 
I used to hear a farmer speaking sharp aiul 
loud to his servants ; but it was so far away 
that it only reminded me pleasantly that 
other people were hard at work in some 
distant place while I just sat on the heather 
and did nothing.” 

“ I used to think once that if I could have 
a day of doing nothing, to rest me — a day in 
some quiet place like that yo’ speak on — it 
would maybe set me up. But now I’ve had 
many days o’ idleness, and I’m just as weary 
o’ them as I was o’ my work. Sometimes 
I’m so tired out I think I cannot enjoy 
heaven without a piece of rest first. I’m 
rather afeard o’ going straight there without 
getting a good sleep in the grave to set 
me up.” 

‘‘Don’t be afraid, Bessy,” said Margaret, 
laying her hand on the girl’s ; “ God can give 
you more perfect rest than even idleness on 
earth, or the dead sleep of the grave can do.” 

Bessy moved uneasily ; then she said ; 

“I wish father would not speak as he does. 
He means well, as 1 tolled yo’ yesterday, and 
tell yo’ again and again. But yo’ see, though 
I don’t believe him a bit by day, yet by night 
— when I’m in a fever, half-asleep and half- 
awake — it conies back upon me — oh ! so bad I 
And I think, if this should be th’ end of all, 
and if all I’ve been born for is just to 
work my heart and my life away, and to 
sicken i’ this dree place, wi’ them mill- 
noises in my ears for ever, until I could 
scream out for them to stop, and let me 
Lave a little piece o’ (juiet — and wi’ the 
fluff filling my lungs, until I thirst to death 
for one long deep breath o’ the clear air yo’ 
speak on — and my mother gone, and I never 
aole to tell her again how 1 loved her, and o’ 
all my troubles, — I think if this life is th’ end, 
and that there’s no God to wipe away all 
tears from all eyes — yo’ wench, yo’ ! ” said 
she, sitting up, and clutching violently, almost 
fiercely, at Margaret’s hand, “I could go 
mad, and kill yo’, I could.” She fell back 
completely worn out with her passion. 
Margai’et knelt down by her. 

“ Bessy — we have a Fatherin heaven.” 

“ I know it ! I know it ! ” moaned she, 
turning her head uneasily from side to side. 
“I am very wicked. I have spoken very 
wickedly. Oh ! don’t be frightened by me 


and never come again. I would not harm 
a hair of your head. And,” opening her 
eyes, and looking earnestly at Margaret, 
“ I believe, perhaps, more than yo’ do o* 
what’s to come. 1 read the Book o’ Reve- 
lations until 1 know it off by heart, and I 
never doubt when I’m waking, and in my 
senses, of all the glory I’m to come to.” 

“Don’t let us talk of what fancies come 
into your head when you are feverish, I 
would rather hear something about what 
you used to do when you were well.” 

“I think I was well when mother died, 
but I have never been rightly strong sin’ 
somewhere about that time. I began to 
work in a carding room soon after, and the 
fluff got into my lungs, and poisoned me.” 

“ Fluff?” said Margaret, inquiringly. 

“ Fluff,” repeated Bessy. “ Little bits, as 
fly off fro’ the cotton, when theyVe carding 
it, and fill the air till it looks all fine white 
dust. They say it winds round tlie lungs, 
and tightens them up. Anyhow, there’s 
many a one as works in a carding-room, 
wlio falls into a waste, cougliiug and spitting 
blood, because they’re just jioisoned by the 
fluff'.” 

“ But can’t it be helped ? ” asked Margaret. 

“ I dunno. Some folk have a great wheel 
at one end o’ their cardiug-rooms to make a 
draught, and carry off tb’ dust; but that 
wheel costs a deal o’ money — five or six hun- 
dred pound, maybe, and brings in no profit ; 
so it’s but a few of tb’ masters as will put ’em 
up ; and I’ve heerd tell o’ men who did not 
like working in places where there was a 
wheel, because they said its how it made ’em 
hungry, at after they’d been long used to swal- 
lowing fluff, to go without it, and that their 
wage ought to be raised if they were to work 
ill such places. So between masters and men 
th’ wheels fall through. I know I wish there’d 
been a wheel in our place, though.” 

“ Did not your father know about it ? ” 
asked Margaret. 

“ Yes ! And he were sorry. But our Vic- 
tory were a good one on the whole ; and a 
steady likely set o’ people ; and father was 
afeared of letting me go to a strange place, 
for tho’ yo’ would na think it now, many a 
one then used to call me a gradely hiss 
enough. And I did na* like to be reckoned 
nesh and soft, and Mary’s schooling were to 
be kept up, mother said, and father he were 
always liking to buy books, and go to lectures 
o’ one kind or another — all which took 
money — so I just worked on till I shall ne’er 
get the whirr out o’ my ears, or the fluff 
out o’ my throat i’ this world. That’s all.” 

“ How old are you ? ” asked Margai'et. 

“ Nineteen, come J uly.” 

“And I too am nineteen.” She thought, 
more sorrowfully than Bessy did, of the con- 
trast between them. She could not speak 
for a moment or two for the emotion she was 
trying to keep down. 

“ About Mary f ” said Bessy. I wanted to 
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ask yo' to be a friend to her. She's seven- 
teen, but she’s th' last on us. And I don’t 
want lier to go to th* mill, and yet I dunno 
what she’s ht lor.” 

“She could not do" — Margaret glanced 
unconsciously at the uncleaned corners of 
the room — “She could hardly undertaken 
servant’s place, could she] We have an old 
faithful servant, almost a friend, who wants 
lielp, but who is very particular ; and it would 
not be right to plague her with giving her any 
assistance that would really be an annoyance 
and an irritation." 

“No, I see. I reckon yo’re right. Our 
Mary is a good wench ; but wlio has she had 
to teach her what to do about a house t No 
mother, and rue at the mill till I were good 
for nothing but scolding her for doing batlly 
what J did not know how to do a bit. Hut 1 
wish she could ha’ lived wi’ yo’, for all that." 

‘ But even though she may not be exactly i 
fitted to come and live with us as a servant 
— and I don’t know about that — I will | 
always try and be a friend to her for your | 
sake, Bessy. And now I must go. I will | 
come again as soon as 1 can; but if it 
should not bo to-inorrow, or the next day, or 
even a week or a fortnight hence, don’t think 
I’ve forgotten you. I may be busy." , 

“ I’ll know yo’ won’t forget me again. I’ll 
not mistrust yo’ no more. But, remember, 
in a week or a fortnight I may be dead and 
buried ! ’’ 

“ I’ll come as soon as I can, Bessy," said 
Margaret, squeezing her hand tight. “ But 
you’ll let me know if you are worse." 

“ Aye, that will I," said Bessy, returning ! 
the pressure. | 

From that day forwards Mrs. Hale became j 
more and more of a sufiering invalid. It was 
now drawing near to the anniversary of 
Edith’s marriage, and, looking back upon the 
year’s accumulated heap of troubles, Mar- 
garet wondered liow they had been borne. 
If she could have anticipated them, how she 
would have shrunk away and hid herself 
from the coming time ! And yet day by day 
had, of itself and by itself, been very 
endurable, snuill, keen, bright little spots ofj 
positive enjoyment having come sparkling 
into the very middle of sorrows. A year 
ago — or when she first went to Helstone, and 
first became silently conscious of tiie queru- 
lousnesa in her mother’s temper, she would 
have groaned bitterly over the idea of a long 
illness to be borne in a strange, desolate, 
noisy, busy place, with diminished comforts 
on every side of the home life. But with the 
increase of serious and just ground of com- 
plaint, a new kind of patience had sprung up 
in her mother’s mind. She was gentle and 
quiet in intense bodily suffering, almost in 
proportion as she had been restless and 
depressed when there had been no real 
cause for grief. Mr. Hale was in exactly 
that stage of apprehension which, in men of 
his stamp, takes the shape of wilful blind- 


ness. He was more irritated than Margaret 
had ever known him at his daughter’s 
expressed anxiety, 

“ Indeed, Margaret^ you are growing 
fanciful ! God knows I should be the first 
to take the alarm if your mother were really 
ill ; we always saw when she had her head- 
aches at Helstone, even without her telling 
us. She looks quite pale and white when 
she is ill; and now she has a bright 1| 
healthy colour iu her cheeks, Just as she used jj 
to have when I first knew her." 

“ But, papa," said Margaret, with hesitation, 
“do you know, I think that is the flush of pain.” 

“ Nonsense, Margaret. I tell you, you are 
too taiiciful. Y ou are the person not well, I 
think. Send for the doctor to-morrow for 
yourself ; and then, if it will make your 
mind easier, he can see your mother." 

“Thank you, dear papa. It will make me 
h.appier indeed." And she went up to him 
to kiss him. But he pushed her away — 
gently enough, but still as if she had sug- 
gested unpleasant ideas, which he should be 
glad to get rid of as readily as he could of 
her presence. He walked uneasily up and 
I down the room. 

“Poor Maria ! ’’ said he, half soliloquising, 

“ I wish one could do right without sacri- 
ficing othei*8. I shall hate this town, and 

! myself too, if she Pray, Margaret, does 

iyour mother often talk to you of the old 
I places : of Helstone, 1 mean 1 " 

“No, papa," said Margaret, sadly. 

“ Then, you see, she can’t be fretting after 
tlicm, eh ? It has always been a comfort to 
me to think that your mother was so simple 
and open that I knew every little grievance 
she had. She never would conceal anything 
.seriously affecting her health from me ; 
would she, eh, Margaret ] I am quite sure 
she would not. So don’t let me hear of these 
foolish morbid ideas. Come, give me a kiss, 
and run off to bed." 

But she heard him pacing about (raooou- 
ing, as she and IxUth used to call it) long 
after her slow and languid undressing was 
finished — long after she began to listen as 
she lay in bed. 

OUT IN THE WILDS. 

Forty-five miles to the Coco-Maricopa 
villages. The river Gila bends to tlie north, but 
will meet us again at the villages, not sooner. 
Forty-five miles without water and without 
grass. The trains of waggons, and the weary 
band of riders must be hurrie<l by the mules 
as quickly as may be over the desert stage ; 
the forty-five miles must be got through 
without stoppage during the cool hours of tne 
evening and the night. 

That was once in the summer of last year 
our pi'edicament, namely the predicament of 
Mr. Bartlett, the United States commissioner 
attached to the United States and Mexiciui 
Boundary Commission, of the surveyors, 
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engineers, soldiers, and other menihers of 
Mr. Bartlett’s party, engaged in travfnsing 
the northern frontier of Mexico, and of my- 
self. For my own part let me own that I 
neither hnngered nor thirsted, nor was weary 
By the way, having been cjuTied comfortably 
stretched upon a sofa through deserts and 
wildernesses, and among all savages encoun- 
tered by my fellow travellers. 1 was carried 
about on my sofa by a couple of stout 
volumes that have played the pJU't of chair- 
men excellently — let me say so much in a 
certificate at{>arting — never wearying or caus- 
ing weariness. They have just been equipped 
by Mr. iJarilett, and are ready to carry any 
man who will make use of them tlirough many 
of the half-unknown regions ot Texas, New j 
Mexico, Califoriiiii, Sonora, and Chihuahua. 

Forty-live miles of unmitigated desert, and 
we traversed much of it by moonlight. It 
was not so thoroughly a desert to the fancy 
as the ruin of some mighty palace of a thou- 
sand and one columns, for our way was 
among tall fluted pillai-s twenty and thirty 
feet high, now and then budding out into | 
grotes([ue shapes, or balanced in grou|;)3 ofi 
two or three and four upou a single mas- | 
sive stem, so that they might be likened to j 
enormous candelabra. At tiie base of these 
pillars there were a few dwarf plants growing, ; 
very thinly scattered over the whole stony j 
surface of the ])lain. The moonlit pillars 
were the chief plants of the district. They 
had sprung up out of the rock from which 
they draw not only their own life, but the 
means of supporting life in others. Every 
column is a gigantic cactus, of a kind until 
recentl}" but seldom seen by travellers, for it 
exists in wilds that have only in these last 
days come to be frequented. It is called the 
Giant Oereus, or more commonly the Fet.a- 
haya, tliat being the name it bears in its own 
country. It is at homo on the high table 
laiuls oil ea(di side of the river Gila, and in 
various parts of the state of Sonora, where it 
grows often in the crevices of rocks, and 
other places out of which one might think 
that no plant could get sustenance. It takes 
such a form as has been just described, 
shooting up sometimes even to a height of 
fifty feet, and having a stem occasionally 
seven feet in circumference. Imbedded in 
the fleshy mass of the plant are ribs of 
elastic wood, extending to the root, and 
giving strength to the huge column. When the 
plant is dead its flesh decays, and there 
remain these bones displayed after the fashion 
of a mighty skeleton. In addition to the 
fluting, each column is beset with clusters of 
spines, six large ones and many small ones in 
each cluster. Late in May or early in June 
the petahaya blossoms. The flowers are 
borne on the summits of the columns, have 
many yellow stamens, stiff, curling jictals of 
a cream white colour, and are altogether about 
three inches across. The fruit is shaped like 
a long egg, and of about the bigness of an 


egg, green with a tinge of red when fully 
ripe. Within its outer coat is a red pulp, 
containing many little black smooth seeds ; 
this pulp is exposed by the fruit’s bursting in 
due time, that is to say, in J uly or August, 
and after a few days’ exposure to the sun, 
being dried to about one- third its original 
bulk, drops out of its skin. It is then in 
taste and appearance something like the 
pulp of a driecl fig, but its taste of tig is com- 
plicated with that of the raspberry. The 
Fimo and Coco-Maricopa Indians collect this 
ripe pul}) of the petahaya, and roll it into 
balls, which may be stored and kept for winter 
use. They also boil the pulp in water, and 
I let it evaporate until it Las about the thickness 
of molasses, in which state it is preserved by 
them ill earthen jars. In eitlier form it is 
extremely palatable. 

We have got out into the wilds indeed 
when we are among Pimos and Coco-Mari- 

pas, who eat petaliaya pulp upon the banks 
I of the river Gila. Is it allowable to refer for 
j a minute to the inaj) ? Into the Gulf of Cali- 
1 foriiia flows the liio Colorado. The last 
tributary to the Colorado flowing from the 
interior is the Gila, which comes to it through 
an extensive tract of uninhabited desert, 
l)roken with isolated mountains, destitute of 
grass, or w^ood, or water. The course of the 
Gila is throughout by rocky wilds and barren 
plains in which man cannot live. In summer 
I great part of the river bed is dry ; water 
I occurs only here and there — grass ojily hero 
I and there ; the mules of travellers subsist 
I niainl^’^ on willow herbage and the mezquit 
j bean. There is thick vegetation, especially 
j vvilluw, cotton wood, and mezquit bean, in 
I many })art3 that border ou the river course, 
i and there are districts upon which various 
I IijtUan tribes have obtained a footing. Uf 
I these the most predatory and cruel are the 
I Apaclies, the most prudent and civilisable are 
the before-mentioned Pimos and Coco-Mari- 
copas, two small nations living side by sich*, 
speaking distinct languages, but close allies. 
Of all the Indian tribes in North America 
Mr. Bartlett considers these to be morally 
tiie best, and it is his opinion that they could 
bo converted easily into a civilised com- 
munity ; a small one certainly, for of the 
united nations the whole population is not 
taken to be more than perhaps two thousand. 
They value teaching, even wish to learn to 
read, pure savages as they are, but what kind 
of teaching they will get may be inferred from 
the fact that their small colony lieson the track 
of the gold diggerSjWho journey overland from 
the United States to California. This desert 
region forms in fact on© of the last stages of 
the difficult overland route to the diggings. 

With the thermometer every day above a 
Imndred in such shade as can be found, with 
bushes to impede a waggon near the river, 
rocks and loose sand on the plateau, a summer 
journey by the Gila cannot be recommended 
as a pleasant expedition to the tourist. We 
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came everywhere, I and the boundary com- 
miHsion, ii))Oii the ruins lef t by parties who 
had gone on the same road before us. Aban- 
doned waggons here take the place of the 
dead camels of other deserts ; we found them 
occasionally baking in tlie sun, or arrived at 
places where we saw much iron strewn about, 
with fragments of vehicles, tin kettles, and 
camp equipage, impediments that had been 
destroyed by overburdened men. More 
valuable property lies along the whole over- 
land route to California deposited in caches. 
That Hudson’s bay term, cache, has extended 
to the shores of the Pacitic. Men perplexed 
by the dangers and dilliculties of tnuisit on 
their way out or their way home, bury 
valuable property that they carry with them, 
in the hope that they or their friends may at 
a future time recover it. A tree or rock, or 
any durabh; object easily to be recognised in 
after time is selected, from which bearings 
are taken, and a distance of say tifty feet i.s 
measured. At the j)oint so found, and so to 
be found again byany man who knows the di.s- 
tauce and the bearings chosen, there is ahoh; 
dug, the pro]>erty is Imried, and protected if 
needful by cloth or boards. I'he earth or! 
sand is thrown over it and strewn about, so j 
that no indication may remain to betray ; 
hi*hlen treasure. Periuqis to account for any ' 
inellaeeable dLsturUuice of ( he ground, a r:uu}. 
fire is liglited on tlie spot. .It is estimated 
tliatof every hundred caches so made not live 
are ever opened al’tei’wards, and even of those 
some arc di.s(!Overed and opeiievl by the 
Judiana. If there were any seed of fruitful- 
ness in all these fiuried treasures there would 
be stranger things than petahayas sjiringiug 
lip out of the ileserts of the Cdla. 

Upon one spot, when there was evidence 
of a great breaking-up of property, the tires 
of two wheels straightened had been em- 
bedded fiimly in the soil. They were no 
doubt landmarks from which bearings and 
distances had lieeii taken for a cache. Far- 
ther on, after descending from a crest of tal)le 
land, tliere was a ])ie<.‘e of rocky ground 
covered with fragments of trunks and waggons, 
among wliich were human bones and skulls. 
That was the scene of the disaster that fell 
on the family of Mr. Oatman in March of the 
year eighteen hundred and iifty-one. Mr. 
Oatman was travelling, in company with 
other emigrants, and had witli him waggons 
and merchandise. Against advice, he set off 
in adviince of his companions from the Piino 
villages. His little son came back among the 
Indians some days afterwards, a child of 
twelve years old, beaten and bruised, who 
had returned on foot through seventy miles 
of wilderness, forty-five of them without 
water, to report that the Indians had killed 
his father and his mother, and carried otf his 
sisters. . He had himself been beaten and left 
for dead. When he revived he had seen only 
the mangled bodies of his parents, and the 
wreck of their property. His two sisters, 


girls of from twelve to fifteen years old, were 
gone. The perpetrators of ibis outrage were 
Apache Indians, and the Maricopas went 
with the child on a fj'uitless expedition for 
the recovery of the two girls who are at this 
hour, if they be not killed, detained among 
the savages. The Maricopas covered Mr. 
Oatman and his vdfe with stones, for no grave 
could l>e dug in those inhospitable rocks, and 
went on to inform the Major at Foit Yuma. 

The rocks in many parts of this district 
are covered with rude sculpture, after such 
designs as the youngest European children 
might amuse themselves by scrawling on 
their shites. Mr. Eartlett doubts whether 
they mean more than that some Indians have 
in these places amused themselves by scratch- 
ing where their forefathers have scratched. 
I’he sculptures are of all ages, and some may 
belong to the very ancient times when men 
lived about here who built tall houses of 
masonry — ‘rtiouses of Montezuma,” as the 
iiuliaua have learnt to call them — casiis 
grandes, as set down ]>y the geographers. 

They are no great liouses that are built by 
the poor Coco-Maricopns of to-day. Their 
habitations look more like rabbit warrens. 
There are twenty or fifty of these bouses to 
a village surrounded by trees and gardens ; 
for the.se Indians, unlike the Apaches, settle 
upon a spot of ground and cultivate it, giving 
fruitfulnefis to it by diverting water from 
the river into aqueducts, so that they will 
use up in summer even the whole stream in 
the irrigation of their soil. Their houses 
are dens built of sticks and strawg with or 
without mud. Forked poles are .stuck up- 
right in the ground ; poles are laid across 
tliem ; and about these there are stick.s laid 
so that a rude kennel is formed in whjch a 
man cannot stand upright, and into which he 
creeps by a hole some three feet square. 
Ihi.shes or straw are woven between the poles, 
and the whole mansion is sometimes stuccoeci 
with mud. In these houses the Indians sit 
and sleep, and to thvse they retire when the 
w^eather is inclement ; but their ordinary 
life is out of door or under rude arbours 
attached to their more solid wigwfuns. Con- 
structed in the same way as the tiwelling- 
house, but with more care, loftier and better 
ventilated, is the storehouse of each family^ 
in which wheat, shelled maize, petahaya, and 
all the provisions for the season in which no 
fruit grows, is kept in vases of thick, close 
basket-work, large enough to coutaiii ten, 
twelve, or even fifteen bqshels of grain. 

The party engaged in the business of the 
boundary commission having encamped near 
the Maricopa village, was soon surrounded 
by the friendly villagers. One of their chiefs, 
Francisco Dukey, who spoke Spanish well, 
was their interpreter ; and, in return for 
white cotton doth, calico, red flannel, and 
other shirts, the friendly Indians soon 
brought into the camp such provisions as 
were to be had at that time of the year. 
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Next morning there was a great stii- in 
the community, because a Maricopa war 
party, gaily dressed, and mounted on good- 
looking horses, was preparing for an expedi- 
tion against the Apaches. They had no 
weapons but their bows and arrows, and 
would have been glad to add some artillery 
to their effective force by borrowing a lew 
muskets ; but since the Americans were 
bound ill policy and justice to take no part 
in the quarrels between tribe and tribe, they 
were of course refused. The commissariat 
was simple, consisting of small loaves of 
bread and dried meat, and the equipment of 
the troops was in accordance with the usual 
military taste — they were decorated with all 
the finery that could be mustered. Many of 
them wore old cotton or red flannel shirts, and 
so attired, considered themselves to be in the 
lieiglit of fashion. A ragged shirt discardeil 
by an emigrcint is the greatest treasure that 
can fall to the lot of a Maricopan Brummel 
— he wears it pure and simple. What more 
could the most exact taste desire ] But if ' 
he should chance to possess several such 
shirts, or even pantaloons, in tliat case, if he i 
makes a state visit, or desires for any reason | 
to appear in full dress, he will put them all | 
on one over the other. Those wlio had no ; 
such finery wore their own cotton blankets 
folded round their loins ; and those who did 
not possess this garment either had put ou 
only a coat of paint. The men had all been 
more attentive to the dressing of their heatls 
than of tlieir bodies, and they liad decorated, 
also, their hoises’ manes and tails with bits 
of white and scarlet cloth. 

The Coco-Maricopas are particular about 
their hair, lu the first place it should be 
understood, that, except over the eyes they 
never cut it, and that when fully let down it 
falls over their backs and shonhlers, reaching 
to the knees ; commonly, however, it is 
knotted up behind with a great club. Just 
over the eyes it is cut off in a straight line, 
so that it is quite removed, not merely parted 
from before the face. These Indians weave 
for themselves handsome figured belts which 
they wear commonly as head bands, and they 
usually fill their hair with clay, which is, on 
the whole, a cleaner dressing than the fra- 
grant fat which is used by some European 
tribes. They are patient weavers, and they 
grow good cotton, but they weave, only by a 
rude and slow process, white cotton blankets 
with buff borders, and liead bands with co- 
loured geometrical patterns that resemble the 
patterns which they work in black over their 
pottery. Their pottery is like the Mexiciin, 
and they make basins also of basket work 
(still with the same geometrical patterns), 
that are so closely woven as to be impervious 
to water. The woiuen drudge more than 
the men, and may be seen caiTying on their 
heads not only baskets of corn, but also, on 
the top of the corn, cradle and child. Though 
the men often go wholly naked, no Maricopa 


f woman, even as an infant, is to be seen with- 
I out drapery that passes round the loins, and 
I hangs down to the knees. Children a year 
old, supported by one arm, are carried about 
sitting astride upon one of the mother’s hips. 

These are some of the ordinary habits of 
the Coco-Maricopas in which the Pimos re- 
semble them, but the Pimos speak another 
language, and differ in their mode of disposing 
of the dead. The dead of the Maricopas are 
burnt, those of the buried. In all 

other respects the two nations agree, and 
thirty or forty years ago the Maricopas 
moved their villages from a more distant 
I spot, where they were mucii harassed by the 
1 Yumas, and came to live near the friendly 
I Pimos, wdio were harassed equally by the 
Apaches, in order that the two tribes might 
unite their strength, and hold their own by 
help of one another. Though quietly dis- 
posed, they are not cowardly. They fight 
well when they must fight, and when they 
catch an enemy they torture him as merci- 
lessly as they would themselves be tortured 
in the hands of the Apaches or tlie Yumas. 
They tight only with bows auii arrows, and 
take great jdeasure in archery meetings, 
when tiieir s})ort is to shoot at the tops of ttie 
]>etahayjis. In the neigh hourhootl of their 
villages, the tallest columns of the petahaya 
are often to be seen bristling with arrows 
near the summit. 

They are brave in war, and they are faith- 
ful too in love. Each man takes but a single 
wife, aud though it is his business to conci- 
liate her parents with gifts, he marries only 
upon receiving the free assent of the fair one, 

I or rather dusky one, whom lie is courting. 

I He makes love with a llute. It is rather a 
cat-eourtship. When the Coco-Maricupa, or 
I the Pimo Indian thinks that the heiu’t of his 
j beloved is perhaps inclined towards him he 
' proceeds to a declaration in form, which he-<^ 
I makes by taking a flute of cane pierced with 
I four holes, sitting down in a busli near the 
j lady’s dwelling, and setting up a dismal too- 
too-too for hours together, day after day. If 
the girl takes no notice of his call he is a re- 
jected suitor ; if slie lie disposed to marry him 
she comes and says so. The bridegroom is 
expected by gifts to compensate, according to 
his means, the parents of the bride for the 
loss of her services, the services of a girl 
being, among these tribes, most valuable, be- 
cause she does all household work, aud even 
helps to till the ground. Sometimes, indeed, 
she also weaves, but generally weaving is the 
work of the old men. 

Francisco Hukey, the Maricopan chief and 
interpreter, was a greedy fellow, with the 
temper of a Jew. He was the most civilised 
of his tribe, and appeared in shirt, pantaloons, 
and hat. To get what pickings he could 
out of the Americans appeared to be his 
business ; all that he could for himself and 
the rest of his friends. Francisco sitting 
down to dinner with the visitors as guest in 
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their camp, occasionally handed bread and 
meat to his friends who stood around, and 
after dinner tilled his plate with good things 
which he handed round for them. On a 
subsequent occasion he went so far as to strip 
the table, leaving nothing for the cook and 
servant of the honourable Commissioners. 
Much to his own surprise he was not again 
asked to stop and nine. Francisco being 
civilised, knew the potency of whiskey. He 
had got wliiskey from emigrants, and he 
desired wliiskey from Mr. Bartlett and his 
friends, who were determined never to give 
intoxicating drink to any Indians. Not 
liaving it as a gift, Mr. Dukey hoped to come 
upon it as a tVeasure trove, and tried every 
junk bottle he saw about the tents or waggons. 
Once he got lemon syrup, then he got vinegar, 
another time he took a pull at a mixture for j 
diarrha 3 a. After that he was satisfied, and i 
tried no more. Dr. Webb, attached to tlie ; 
Commission, was collecting syiecirneiis of the 
natural hisU)ry of the districts visited, and 
the Indians were much edified and amused | 
bv the contents of his bottles, and the dried 
objects hanging aViout the tent. It was sug- ; 
gested, tiiercfore that tlie boys of the village' 
should go out to collect any curious insects, 
lizards or snakes they could find, and that ; 
they should be rewarded for so doing. In- 1 
stea<l of letting the boys go. the men, for| 
hope of reward, marched out themselves, and | 
in a few hours came with a few grnsshoppers 
and crickets. Abiiough useless, Dr. Webb 
received them graciously, encouraging the 
captors to make furtlier zoological research. 
About an hour afterwards half-a-dozen sturdy 
men marched to the camp in single file, every 
man swelling with importance. The leader 
advanced with a grand air, and the Doctor j 
got his bottles ready. Space was made on a ! 
table for the yirizes, and the Indian then laid ■ 
upon it two small and very common lizards 
without their tails, those having been broken 
off in tin; catching. For this contribution to 
science, the six men required a shirt a-])iece. 

After a stay of some days with the Mari- 
copas, camp was broken up, and, after a short 
expedition up a tributary river to inspect 
some houses of Montezuma, we went 
direction of some of the Fimo villages. By 
the way, one evening the camp was visited 
by a lishing-party of young men, jolly dogs 
of Indians, who danced and sang while they 
remained, and were informed when they 
left, that a few fish for breakfast would be 
most acceptable. They promised to bring 
some in the morning ; but at midnight they 
came back, arousing every body with their 
noise ; and nothing would suit them but that 
everybody must get up, and a bargain be 
struck forthwith. The pile of fish brought 
by them for a breakfast it would have taken 
the whole camp a week to eat. 

The appearance of the travellers as they 
approached in a long single file startled the 
men of the Fimo village, the sentineba in 


the outskirts gave the alarm, “Apaches! 
Apaches ! ” and the Pimos, mounted with 
their bows and arrows, were soon scampering 
at the supposed foe. When they discovered 
their mistake they laughed cheerily, and 
helped to fix the camp. Camp being fixed, 
a friendly message was dispatched to the 
chief. Cola Azul (blue-tail), who was work- 
ing in the fields. He soon appeared with his 
interpreter, and came in state wearing several 
I shirts, a blue overcoat, felt hat and pantaloons. 

^ The burden of his state was much too heavy 
for him, the thermometer then standing at a 
hundred and twenty. It was a relief to heai’ 
that he was seen presently afterwards not 
far from the camp, sitting under a tree in 
none but the clotlies Nature gave him, with 
his dignity at his side tied up in a bundle. 

The religion of these tribes is not very com- 
forting. They believe that after death their 
souls will go to the home of their ancestors, 
jukI live in the great sandhills on the banks 
of tlie Bio Colorado. The souls of tlieir 
enemies, the Yumus, will go to the same 
])lace, and the fighting shall continue ever- 
more between the hostile races. The limbs 
of every man’s body are to be transformed 
into w'olves, bats and owls. 


CONSCRIPT SONS. 

There is a critical period in the life of 
every Frenchman, of which we in England 
know nothing. As soon as he arrives on the 
thresliohl of manhood, ho is compelled by the 
laws of his country to draw in a great lottery, 
that chance may decide whether lie shall 
pursue the career which his birth, his educa- 
tion, and his aptitude have marked out, or shall 
])ass the seven most important years of his 
life in red })aTitaloons, with a knaj^sack, and a 
musket. There is no exception to tlie rule. 
The son of the oldest noble, the wealthiest 
banker, the neediest professional man, the 
poorest peasant, all ai'e compelled to pass 
through tlie same ordeal. Wealth, it is true, 

; has its consolations. The impost of blood is 
I not exacted with republican rigidity. All 
I incur apparently the same risk ; but some 
are able to purchase immunity. 

It is ditlicult to express the influence which 
the existence of the law of consciaptiou has 
upon the forma of French society, and the 
habits of French thought. It assists in pro- 
ducing that state of mind — so remarkable in 
many instances, but more or less perceptible 
everywhere — which can only be compared to 
the fever of the gambler, and which at par- 
ticular periods renders the whole nation ready 
to stake its tortunes on the hazard of a die. The 
French youth is brought up in the knowledge 
that at a definite period he is to gamble for his 
own destiny — to araw it forth, white or black, 
from the bottom of an urn or an old hat. Un- 
less he is quite certain that the price of a man 
cannot rise above his means, he never knows 
i whether, at twenty-one years of age, he will 
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not be incorporated in the army, all his 
studies and all his projects being interrupted, 
probably, for ever. Not only is he forbidden 
to marry until he ‘^has satisfied the law** — 
that is tlie expression — but he dares enter 
into no engagement of the affections. It is 
only in romance that maidens can be expected 
to wait seven years. This is why, as a matter 
of course, all young affections become in 
Erance to be considered necessarily evanes- 
cent. The notion is so rooted in the national 
mind, that the contrary appeai-s ridiculous. 
However, we may add in passing, that as soon 
as the great event has happened, and a good 
number has been drawn, in very quiet demure 
places mothers hasten to marry their sons — 
to find wives for them — and, if they fail, 
mourn like Rachael. In the agricultural pro- j 
vinces, an old bachelor and a bad subject are 
synonymous terms. 

That expression, a good number, is sugges- 
tive of speculation. We are accustomed to * 
consider the French as a military nation, par | 
excellence. We liave read their histoiy, and i 
seen their children in shakos, with tin swords I 
and guns. There can be no mistake. The I 
conscription must be a mere matter of form, 
when the whole population is ready to rush , 
to the field of glory. Nearly all that we j 
know of the peo})le seems to justify this con- 
cluHioff^^nd yet nothing can be more erro- 
neous.* '^he conscription law is looked upon 
in every class as a disaster and a curse ; and 
I)arents are almost afrai<l to set their affec- 
tions on a son until they are sure he is not to 
be taken from them. This is perhaps, to a 
certain extent, the case in other countries, 
wljere the state exacts the same terrible 
power of choice. But few people are so sta- 
tionary, so fond of the horizon visible from 
their village steeple, so suspicious of the 
])eople in tlie next parish, so fearful of distant 
danger, and, we may add, so inaccessible to 
the idea of personal sacrifice for the pniblic 
good when that sacrifice is exacted as a per- 
manent duty, and is not suggested in an 
.appeal to their enthusiasm, as the French. 
The law of conscription is an attempt to ob- 
tain in an administrative and regular way the 
results of that terrible patriotism which once 
enabled the country in danger, to send fourteen 
shoeless armies to the defence of the frontier. 

Public opinion expresses itself by the 
mouths of women, because men in general 
are checked by the fear of incurring the 
blame of timidity for themselves or their 
children. The mothers speak out. The law, 
they say, is a barbarous law, at variance with 
the progress of our civilisation. It either 
destroys the legitimate hopes of a young man 
who may have given promise of remarkable , 
talent — all do to their mothers ; or inflicts a | 
fine on his family which necessitates many I 
years of saving, and leaves him without some ' 
of the means of instruction which he re- 
quires. This is the view of the humbler 
bourgeoisie. Among the peasantry the terror 


j of the coming appeal to choice is greater 
still. Power of purchasing escape is of course 
for them very rare. Those to whom the lot 
falls must go. They do not, however, criti- 
cise the law, though they detest it when it 
applies to them, because they conceive it to 
be part of the natural order of things. In- 
deed, scarcely one Frenchman in a thousand 
of whatever class can understand Low a 
nation can politically exist without tin’s regu- 
lation. To tell them that the English raise an 
army by other means is only to provoke a smile 
of incredulity. They either disbelieve you, 
or disbelieve in the army. They have more 
than once, in French roraancca, the scene 
being laid in England, read of some gallant 
youth, apprentice to a linen-draper, or son of 
an alderman, and named Sir Tomi, who, 
having satisfied the law, and drawn a good 
number, has the world all before him when 
to choose ; and so forth. 

The aversion to military life general in 
France exhibits itself in many ways. All 
those wlio can afford it buy a substitute, 
instances of the contrary are so rare, that 
they are cited as wonderful examples. When, 
therefore, 11)0 period of <lrawing comes on, 
there is a general revelation of the state of a 
family’s means. Genteel misery is at once 
seen through. Tlie parents who can allow 
their son to join the army must be })oor 
irnleed. Most strain a point to obtain a sub- 
stitute, from affection, but many do it from 
ostentation, ;itid others from the sad necessity 
of keeping up appearances. If Jules is not 
bouglit in, the grocer no longer gives credit, 
and the butcher sends in his bill. Nobody 
j beli(‘V(S in a suddenly developed martial pro- 
! pensity. If lie go for a soldier, it is be- 
I cause he is too poor to escape. Wliat ! Not 
! able to spare twtdve hundreii francs, or fifteen 
I liumlred, or two thousand, or lour or five 
I thousand — for so the price rises as danger 
! increases! Mothers stint the whole lioiise- 
hold for years, and sisters drop sous into 
money-boxes to avert the disaster. 

In Paris and all largo cities there are 
regular assurance companies, which under- 
take, on payment of so much down before 
the lottery is drawn, to promise a substitute. 
It is a popular ojuniori, often justified by the 
result, that it is unsafe to have dealing.s with 
these companies. They are called dealers in 
men,” “ marchands d’horarnes,” as are also 
mox-e particulaidy those worthy individuals 
who make it their trade to find out idle and 
capable young fellows, ready to sell their ser- 
vices, either directly, or througli the medium 
of the assurance cornpanies, to disconsolato 
parents and the impartial state. There is 
always a market for courage and reckless- 
neH.s ; and many young men, who from indo- 
lence or misfortune cannot make the two 
ends of the year meet to their satisfaction, 
are always ready to sell themselves at tlie 
tariff of the day. Bills of various sizes, but 
generally very small, posted up in obscure 
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places, may constantly be seen, simply to 
this effect — Substitutes Wanteil ; ” and then 
follows the address. The dealers in men, 
however, have fine establishments on the 
quays, and in the great streets, with sign- 
boards representing gigantic grenadiers and 
tempestuous-looking hussars, to attract hero- 
ically disposed passers-by. Messrs. Xavier 
de Larsalle et Cie., Eue Montmartre, 146, are 
at present announcing through the me<liuni 
of the press that they have a fine choice of 
substitutes ** at the disposition of the youths 
of the class eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
now being called into activity.” Sometimes, 
from caprice, or in hope of making a good 
bargain, “ a father of a family ” — this is an 
implied apjKjal to the generosity of these mer- 
cenary warriors — placards the wall with 
written handbills ; or you may see the an- 
nouncement that a man in excellent condition : 
may be heard of for sale at such an address. ! 
These substitutes are sometimes soldiers dis-j 
charged after their regular term of seiwice ; 
hut, generally they are youths of vagrant dis- j 
])osition, whom chance has spared. According 
t o the testimony of hVencli generals, tk ? per- 
form excellent service in the field, hut are re- 
markable fora tendency to insubordination. A 
large ])roportion of the crimes committed in 
th(i army are attributed to the rempla<,wits. 

In country places, where little confidence 
exists in tlie companies set up with sjiecu- ! 
i.'itive views, it is not uncommon for seven or j 
eight heads of families to combine in a sort | 
of club, each advancing a certain sum for the 
formation of a fund to l)e divided amongst 
tliost^ of tlieir sons on wliom the lot happens j 
to fall. The peasantry of P>retagne are espe- 
cially averse to military service. In many of 
their villages are sorcerers, who ])retend to 
liave the power of selling one good number 
every year. They are never without customers, 
Avho sometimes hid high to be ensui-ed a life 
of fieace : and we are gravely assured that 
their incantations never fail. All these cii- 
cumstaiices combine to show that the military 
career is Viy no means popuhu: in France. 
Another, still more extraordinary, remains to 
b(3 mentioned. The eldest son of a widow is 
exempt from service by right ; and not a 
month ago a peasant killed his father in a 
wood, in order to bring himself within that 
category. 

Tlie youth of France, then, without excep- 1 
lion, oil arriving, as we have said, at the age ! 
of twenty-one, prepare themselves with what I 
cheerfulness they may for the great event, if I 
they are abroad, they must return: which is 
one of the reasons why few fathers send 
their sons early to foreign parts, even if 
tempted by advantageous offers. It is not 
necessary to have any very great experience 
of the French character to be sure that in 
the majority of cases, the young men, who 
have sympathised with their parents most 
sincerely in endeavours to prepare against 
ill-luck, put a good face on the matter 


[ when the fatal epoch arrives. The drawing 
takes place on a particular day, in Paris, at 
the Mairie ; in the provinces, at the chief 
town of the department, or the principal 
village of a canton. Early in the morning 
all the lads are astir, emancipating them- 
selves for ever from the patenial control. 
All the world over victims are adorned as 
they are led to the altar. The youths whose 
hearts are trembling — not with physical fear, 
but with anxiety, for their destiny is at stake 
— dress out in their best clothes, and adorn 
their hats with cockades and ribbons prepared 
by the hands of sisters or sweethearts. To 
see them, you would fancy they are all boil- 
ing-over with military ardour. They set out 
arm in arm, and gradually, as they go from 
house to house, and hrimlet to hamlet, often 
swell into potent crowds. The country rings 
with martial songs ; and, as it seems required 
by immemorial custom that a considerable 
halt shall take place at every cabaret or 
auberg(5 by the way, it may easily be con- 
ceived that before the afternoon jollity and 
courage come together, and every one pre- 
tends, at least, to asj>ire to the marshal’s bfiton. 

Each district is required to furnish a cer- 
tain number of men fit for service, according 
to its population. By fit for service,” is now 
meant, one metre fifty-six centimetres in 
height, without bodily infirmities of any kind. 
Not long since, the military heigiit was 
lowered by a certificate, to the great disgust 
of the dwarf portion of the people. The ex- 
amining doctors are not very severe in finding 
out defects, and are often blind to tliose 
which the patients take care to exhibit and 
announce. We have known a man forced to 
serve who was so deaf tliat he could never 
I liear the word of command. In spite of this 
I laxity, however, tlie peasantry in some of the 
' provinces of France are so ill-fed, so weak, so 
I .small, that every able-bodied youth is taken 
away for service ; and yet very often the 
number required by the government is not 
! ma<le u\\ In Paris, Lyons, and the other 
I great cities, where the workmen are com- 
' jiaratively well fed, most ot those who are 
I designated by chance become soldiers ; but 
throughout the country thirty-six per cent 
ai’e rejected as absolutely unfit. Among these 
are included many^ who, like the fellahs of 
i Egypt, mutilate themselves by cutting off a 
linger, or drawing their teeth, in order to be 
exempt by reason of infirmity. 

Two or three weeks after they have drawn 
i their numbers, the young men are again 
called upon to appear to undergo an examin- 
ation. If the district has been l equired to 
furnish a hundred men, there is tremor and 
anxiety'' up to one hundi'ed and fifty. The 
eldest sons of widows ; second and fourth 
sons of families of which the first and third 
are already in the service, and other persons 
designated by the law, as well as the dwarf, 
the blind, the halt, the maimed, the deaf, the 
consumptive, the weakly, the deformed, are 
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to be deducted from the bad numbers ; so 
that many of those persons of nominally good 
numbers are obliged ultimately to go. Some- 
times, however, though rarely, tliere are offers 
of substitution. The Frenchman of twenty- 
one, as a rule, does not enlist. There are, it 
is true, a number of volunteers in the army, 
but they have entered younger. The law, 
which in most cases is so jealous of pa- 
ternal authority, allows enlistments after 
the age of eighteen ; and all wild youths, who 
cannot have tbeir way, are accustomed to 
threaten that they will engage themselves. As 
soon as a hopeful young gentleman reaches the 
years of depravity, he is pretty sure to 
become the autocrat of his household. All 
his whims are complied with, all his wishes 
satisfied. The mother justifies every indul- 
gence l)y the necessity of saving liis life, or 
preserving him from corruption. 

When a young man is admitted to be 
in a sufficiently liealthy state to serve his 
country, he receives what is called a feuille 
de route, and is ordered to join a particular 
regiment. Perhaps he may liave to traverse 
the whole of France. We met, on a Suuiie 
steamer, once, a young fellow, who told us 
very dismally that he was going to join his 
regiment at Carcassonne. This is the first time, 
probably, that such a youth has ever been 
let loose into the world, beyond parental, or, at 
any rate, neighbouring surveillance. He soon 
adopts a wliat-do-I-care sort of look and 
manner, and feels praetorian impulses bubbleup 
within him. On his arrival at ids quarters, the 
old hands, seeing that he is terrihly green, un- 
dertake to polish him up. They begin by mak- 
ing him spend the money which his mother hjis 
slif)ped into his hand at parting, and which he 
has not disposed of on the way, in wine and 
brandy — which they drink ; and in tobacco — 
which they smoke. They teach him all 
manner of new games at cards, especially 
those in which the loser is to remain until 
fortune turns — which it never does — with his 
nose in a split stick. The young conscript 
fancies that he is highly honoured. Then 
they proceed to show him that this is a rough 
world. He is compelled to learn the sword- 
exercise with masters of the art, who, in 
spite of the button, contrive to lacerate his 
breast and arms. Sometimes, just as if these 
French privates had taken lessons of English 
Officers, the old hands wake up the new comer 
at night, and, before he can well open his eyes 
put a wobden sabre in his hand, and order him 
to slash away at some terrible dragoon, who 
parries at first ; but who, if the attack be too 
furious, soon shows the young victim that 
defence is part of the art of war. 

The remark has often been made, that 
French soldiers of the line are wonderfully 
small, although they are, to a certain extent, 
the picked men of the country., The dirai- 
nutiveness no doubt arises from the general 
poverty — absolute want of food. Not only 
is the average consumption of meat per head 


little above an ounce a day, but in many 
provinces the people have never tasted 
wheaten bread. They live on barley and 
oats, ohesuuts, beans, vegetables, often not in 
sufficient quantities. When, therefore, the 
young conscript is transferred to liia regi- 
ment, and fed upon meat, he always becomes 
ill : although afterwards, when his system has 
accustomed itself to this new kind of food 
for two or three years, he finds the rations 
insufficient. Tlie tremendous exertion he un- 
dergoes as a preparation for active service 
gives him a terrible appetite ; and he is ever 
looking about, seeking what be may devour. 

The people usually speak in a tone of com- 
miseration of the common soldier, whether 
he appear before them in the character of a 
tourloiirou — the vulgar designation of a young 
conscript — or of a piou-piou, regular soldier. 
Unless he happen to belong to a family in 
easy circumstances, who turiiish him witli 
aid now and then, he has only one sous 
per day at his disposal, for tobacco, brandy, 
and other enjoyments. He is besides so 
common a character, that he has few of the 
consolations of a djishiiig life-guardsman. 
Servant-maids do not look up to him with 
awe and admiration, although they may now 
and then vouchsafe a glance of indulgent pity. 
His costume suggests nothing but poverty ; 
and the long peace has almost dissociated it 
from the idea of glory. He is constantly 
seen escorting along the crowded streets of 
Paris, with jill military precaution, a miser- 
able beggar, a drunken brawler, or a too 
eloquent lish- woman. Three men with fixed 
bayonets are the fewest required for a ser- 
vice of this kind. The Eastern war will, 
however, probably in a great ineiisurc change 
all this ; for, in spite of everything, the French 
soldier tights nobly. It should be added to 
his honour, on the testimony of one who has 
had daily opportunities of seeing him in and 
about tlie camp at Boulogne, that he is a 
good-humoured, pleasant, well-conducted fel- 
low, with a vast deal of the true gentleman 
iu his breast. As to his officers, they are pro- 
bably better trained for their work ami less 
disposed to shirk it or make light of it, than 
any class of men in the world. 
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MEDICAL PRACTICE AMONG THE that sulmiHt between the sick |X)or and the 
POO R. main of the doctoi-s. Mr. Souchong, who 

A COMPLAINT lies before me of the diflfi- | supplies tea to the poor in ounce packets at 
eulty that tlie poor often find in olitaining ■ an enhanced price, and not always in the 
medical attendance ; of the neglect and some- ■ state in which it left China ; Mr. Sirloin, who 
times oppresHion that they suffer at tlie ' sells them the chips and fragments of 
hands of medical practitioners. Such a com- j his meat at a good profit ; Mr. AVick, who 
plaint on the part of the public is not alto- 1 gets the lialf])eiiny out of the poor man’s 
getlior just. The whole mass of the poor in : })enny candle, may hold up their hands at 
this country is tlirowii uj)ou the almost nn- ! the hardhearted ness of an apothecary who 
assisted charity of the medical profession ; a | meanly connects thoughts of the sick poor 
charity to the siij^port of whicli the public; with thoughts of his own day-book and 
contributes scarcely a tithe. No burden in ! hslger. Be it so. Many a night, when Mr. 
any degn-e resembiing it is sustained by any ‘ Souchong wuis snoring soundly with his ca.sh- 
other j)roiession, or by any trade. From the j box on the chair at his bedside,! and thousands 
working clergy, indeed, in iiiaiiy place.s, even | of my brethren, in town cellars and garrets, 
a greater measure of gratuitous toil is ex- ' or in country cottages by lonely hill-sides, 
tractisl ; but their ca.se, in several res})ect8, have sat sleepless by the bed of a poor man 
ditier*s greatly from that of tlie surgeon ; who i or woman tossing w'illi pain, have had our 
gives tinv wdiioh Is of money value to him, hands grasped tirinly by sufferers wdio held 
drugs which are cosily, the services of an ! to us as to dear life ; aud, forgetting our own 
assistant whom he must pay; and often is ' w’carinesses, have laboured to be strong in 
com]>elled, also, to keej) a horse at the dis- i help, and strong in sympathy, to cheer the 
posal of the poor, lie is obliged not seldom ; downcast, and to comfort those that mourned, 
to turn from tlic door of the l ieh man wdio | Of course we are hardhearted. Mr. Souchong, 
wa>uld j>ay him for Iiis visit, to fulfil his who ha}>pens to be a poor law guardian, and 
duty to a poor man in more urgent need ; who knows it, says so. 

and for all such labour lie receives nominal Let it be couceded, as regards men of the 
l»aymeiit, with few thanks from b(»ards of pestle — and I don't mind owning myself one 
guardians ; some of whom behave to him with j of the brotherhood — that we have among us^ 
autocratic condescension or with inflated ! our fair share of black sheep, in the shape of 
incivility, as if surgeons were slaves, and ' peccant individuals, and that there are some 
tliey assemblies of three-tailed bashaws. stains also upon our body corporate. But, 

llie ])ubUc know.s little of the real position with all our faults, we are not an affluent 
in w'hicli the sick poor stand wuth regard to l)otlv. I saw the average profits of all 
their medical attendants ; because medical English qualified surgeons aud apothecaries, 
mem as a Ijody bear their burden manfully, calculated some little time ago ; and, if I re- 
and acce])t the cliarge of the poor as an iiici- j collect rightly, they did not come to so much 
ilent of their calling: rarely expressing dis-; as eighty pounds per man. Many starve in 
content, and then oltener at w\ant of tliaiiks secret, many live upon their friends or upon 
than at want of money. They know that | private means, until their turn may come 
the time lias not come when ratepayei's will to earn a bit of pudding. The profession 
lake a fair share of the charitable work, aud \ looks to an uudiscerniug public for pa- 
contribute more than odd pence for attend- tronage which is much too unwisely and 
aiice on the needy in their time of greatest I unequally distributed. It is full of straggling 
need. The members of the medical profes- men whose competition with eiich other would 
sion rcsjDond freely therefore to the appeal be fiei'ce if it were not restrained by gen- 
made to their own humanity ; striving quietly tlemanly feeling, and a rigid code of etiquette, 
aud lieartily to do their duty, and to make In such a profession jealousies and morbid 
the be.st of their position. sensitiveness must — as they surely do — 

I trust that I shall not be thought wanting exist. The folly of the ignorant nmon^ the 
in humanity, if I suggest in this paper little public opens many a profitable path to 
more than a business view of the relations meanness. Worldly advantages ai*e offered 
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most freely to all medical men who will be 
humbugs. Some surely must be too weak to 
withstand temptation of this kind ; and, in- 
deed, it is well known that so far as we could 
do so with honour wo have all sought to satisfy 
the public by including a very considerable 
mass of humbug in the routine of our daily 
practice. We are not to blame for this, any 
more than we are to blame for the heart- 
burnings that arise among ourselves out of 
the generally impoverished state of the profes- 
sion ; called upon as it is to give its services 
gratuitously to tliree-fourths of the pojmla- 
tion of the country. We accept cheerfully, I 
say again, that last-mentioned necessity ; but 
it is not requisite that we should work, as we 
so generally do work, unthanked. 

A parish doctor, who does not physic the 
poor wliolly on pump water, Epsom salts, and 
gentian ; who treats them just as he would 
treat the rich, administering large and long- 
continued doses even of such medicines as 
may cost him sixteen shillings an ounce ; not 
denying them quinine, and not afraid, if he 
thinks it of any service, to let a ])auper consume 
pint after pint of sai’saparilla, — such a man 
spends the whole ])ittahce which the parish 
allows him upon drugs that he su})plies for 
parish use. He also runs up a bill at his ^ 
instrument maker’s for tools used in per- 
fonning various small operations that arise 
out of his pari.sh practice ; altliougli the same 
may not always be operations recognised as 
suen by’’ boards of guardians. He further 
pays eiglity or a hundred pounds a-ycar 
to a qualified assistant, to help in the parish 
work ; or, if he cannot aiford that, he per- 
forms the parish work liinnself, to the great 
damage and hindrance of whatever private 
practice he may have. 

Apart from a sense of duty done, the sole j 
profit that a medical man gets out of alten- 
dance'on the sick poor, is experience. But he 
gets that out of the sick rich who ])ay him 
for his cares ; yet he is content to take it as ! 
his only profit from the poor. His need of | 
experience is groat. He acc^uires it fii-st in ! 
hospitals ; in which poor men. women, or 
children are collected for gratuitous treat- 
ment by the foremost men of the profession ; 
who in that way bear their sliare of the 
g^eral burden (no payment being attached 
to hospital appointments) ; and, at the same 
time, irn])art much of their own practical 
knowledge to their juniors. Then ihejuniors, 
when they have received thoir diplomas, begin 
practice by the acquisition of some more 
experience among the poor ; and, with that 
view, seek small salaried positions as house 
surgeons in provincial infirmaries, or as 
assistants — doers of the parish work — in the 
of established surgeons, 
hese are the young men entitled whipper- 
snapjjcrs ; to whom the poor are said by 
Messieurs Souchong, Sirloin, and Widt, 
to he sbainefnlly and neglectfully handed 
over Mr, Souchong, Sirloin, and their 


friends refuse on their own parts to take 
counsel of a wdiipperanapper ; so do their 
betters with considerable unanimity. They 
wait until he has more experience ; that is to 
say, until be has tried his prentice hand suffi- 
ciently among the poor. He would be happy 
enough to attend viscounts and bankers ; but 
he is bidden by society to try his Land first 
among beggars. He does so in all good faith 
and earnestness ; wliereupon ci'ies virtuous 
society, it is a sliamo to entrust to whipper- 
3na}>pers poor men’s lives ! Now, I believe 
tliat, a.s tbe world of physic goes, the poor 
are not in this res])ect much to be pitied j and 
that on the whole, they ])erhaps get more 
true help in the way of medical attendance 
tlian several of the cL'isses next above them ; 
including nearly all the poorer half of wliat 
are called tiie middle classes. The poor man 
in any town, if dangerously ill, may go into a 
hospital, where he not only gets the help of 
such ])rofessioiial advice as, exce})t himself, 
only the wealthy can afford to summon to 
tlH'ir cases, but he gets the advice carried out 
for him by a system of skilled watchiug and 
tending such as many a duke is unable to 
secure. In every town, almost every surgeon 
or physician famous for his skill in treating 
any given form of disease, sits at some hospi- 
tal or dispensary at certain liours to prescribe 
gratuitously for the poor who come to him ; 
securing himself the 0 ))portunity of watching 
and comparing a great number of cases, and, 
on the other hand, giving to the po(»r oppor- 
tunities that very seldom can be compassed 
by a tradesman’s pui*se. Even the out-door 
visiting by whippersnappers is rather a gain 
to the sick poor than not. The young prac- 
titioner, fresh from his studies and his hospital 
training, lias not, imleed, independent expe- 
rience ; but he has the best and latest know- 
ledge fresh in his head, and the experience of 
first-rate practice that he has been witness- 
ing, still at his fingers’ ends. This is not 
the case with men in active practice, who 
cannot keep pace with the growth of scientific 
knowledge in their own profession. Tlius 
the whippersnapperma,y know more than the 
old established man ; whose very success 
makes him a man of routine and leaves him 
no time for study. Peidiaps, however, this 
youth is a fool who has lost time and mis- 
used his opportunities. Granted. Perhaps 
the old man, too, was such a fool in his 
youth ; and, if he wiis, assuredly lie never had 
it in liis j>ower afterwards to conquer the 
ignorance wdth which he started. He has 
learned only to hide it : to find a substitute 
for knowledge sometimes in assumption^ — 
sometimes in gruffness or in some assumed 
eccentricity of manner. But the young fool 
who, distrusting himself, is not bound by 
any delicacies of position to absttiin from 
seeking information of his seniors, is a much 
safer counsello^r to a poor man — or even to a 
rich man — than the old fool who is pledged to 
maintain a character for wisdom. 
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I flay nothing at all, here, of unqualified seemed to be staid upon determined labour 
decelvews. Iimumerable are the quackeries to do all that child could do fur the sick 
and delusions to which the ignuraiit poor are parent’s recov'ery. Medicine for which such a 
exposed. What of the ignorant rich ? — even messenger had come so far could not be given 
of large masses of the rich who are not igno- carelessly; find, flinee all practice among 
rant— do they not trifle also with their paupers abounds in incidents like this, the 
liealth, and offer themselves up victims to | young practitioner is very soon taught to 
theorists and swindlers, and advertising i feel keenly the responsibilities of the career 
quacks '! There is one way for all, in that | that lies before him. 

matter. The only, and the inevitable dif- ! I used to liave a weakness for yeast dump- 
ference is, that the poor, being, as a body, i lings ; and there is fixed upon iny memory one 
ignorant, are in this, as in every other respect, ! winter’s evening iii my whipperBnaj>per days, 
most likidy to be led astray. | when tiiere was a storm of wind and rain oiit- 

Inasmucli as they are unrestrained in tlie | side ; and T, believing that my day’s work was 
expression of their feelings and their )>a.ssi on s, | well liiiished, had dined well, and had eaten 
the sick poor and tlieir friends round about | more yeast < kirn ]>Iing than I dare record. It is 
them oiler also to the young practitioner a ; a pi operty of diet of tl. is kind to cause expan- 
useful introduction to the study of charaeter .sion of the body. Therefore I had uiibut- 
in connection with disease. If he studie-s ; toned my waistcoat, and had ]>Iaced myself 
])roj)crly, this leads liim to a reverence f<»r : before a l;»rge iirn, trusting that it would 
human nature, and a very anxious care to tit ' a.s.sist digestion. ThereniKui came galloping 
himself for all his duties. Once U}>ou a through the storm a man who knocked loudly 
time, I W’as — as eacli of iny ]>rethren has, at ; at the door, and must needs carry me eight 
one time, )>een — a wdiipper.snap)>er in attend- miles away to Indj) a brother at the point of 
ance on the poor. 1 luid charge, avS <pialifie<l ideatli — as I might su})pose, from his account, 
assistant, of the ]iaiipers in a very <*xtensive 'of inflammation of iiie ])Owels. He was not 
and thinly j)eopleci country ])arish. My em- ' likoly to live till 1 got to him, but I must go 
ployer paid me twenty ])Ounds more than he 'in .sjjced. I therefore compressed myself by 
himself receivetl from the hoard of guardians ; i hut toning my waistcoat, got a horse saddled, 
he devot(^d tw’o horses to parish work, and and wa.s olf in live minutes at full gallop, 
spent also ])erliap8 thiily pounds a year in j ISovvg it is not easy to ride fast at night, over 
drugs. That was a lor\g time ago ; when, a.s i ])ad cross-roads, up lull and down dale 
tlie noble guardians and some of the poor said,! thi'ough moorland country, against a hurri- 
I was very young. But 1 shall he very old i cane of rain and wind ahu»)st strong enough 
before 1 can f orget some lessons that were | to blow into the sea both tlie horse and 
taught me iti tljose days. Tije i>arish w«*is a ! tin* rider witli two large yeast dump- 
strip of country, including seashore, valley, j lings in his stomach. My difliculty was 


hill, and moor. 

We lived at one end of the strip. At tin 
other end tliere was at one time a sick 
pau])(u* w(»man, who occupied a hilLsi<le cot- 
tage with her ilaughtcr Faith, a girl of about 
eleven. They had no neighbours, and seemed 
to have no friends. On entering their cottage 
nothing was to be seen but a bare clay 
floor, and a stejv-hnUier leading to a half floor, 
which passed for upper story. 1 used to 
go up the ladder and see tlie poor woman, 
who was desperately sick, lying nj)on a mat- 
trass that, wdth a little scmity clothing, was 
all her 'svealth, except the girl. iSIothei* and 
difughter had worked in the fields together 
— an unfriended widow and her only child. 
I used to see Faith hanging about the sick- 
bed with beautiful devotion. SJie never left 


gi'eater because I wuis a very young man, 
fresh fi’OJii tlie schools, wlio had not many 
! we(-ks accejj>tc(i the neeessii y of hor.se-riding, 
'after no other experience in equitation in 
!the whole course of his life than the having 
! once, when quite a little boy, been thrown 
i by a donkey. I do not know whether, 
Ion that ti‘emendous ni;rht, I suffered most 
j from the wind, the dumplings, or the 
j saddle 

I When I reached my patient, I found that 
! he Ijad cured liimHcll' with a pe]>i)ermint 
lozenge. 

As I grew older I learned to understand 
better the false alarms that, on accoujit of the 
extreme ignorance of the poor,ince.ssaHtIy arise 
among them, and I was guilty of countless 
hard-hearted I'efiisids to do more than send & 


her diarge except when, three or four times 
a week, she set off on a seven-mile walk to 
the surgery, to bring ref)ort8, or surnrnon 
help, or ask for medicine. Seven miles into 
the town and seven miles home again, over a 
wild country. And I found something to 


dose of medicine to “ dying ” creature^?, with a 
promise to call when I went in their direction. 
Even then, because I gave to alannists the 
advantage of eacli case of doubt, I was con- 
tinually yielding up fragments of useful time 
to useless labour. Terrible outcry is made 


reverence in her lai'ge earnest eyes, tlie silent, 
tearless care spent by this poor little girl 
upon her mother. Mother was all to her. 
Tne mother loat, lier young l^art would be 
cut off* from the whole world. Eut ahe never 
once gave way to grief : her whole life 


whenever, by some evil chance a surgeon 
to go oui witli his help on mistaking a real 
cry of wolf for a false one. If the whole truth 
were known, the public might with reason 
wonder that such refusals to attend an urgent 
and untimely summons were not made much 
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oftener at the wrong times. For there is no 
medical man, who has charge of tlio health 
of a great number of the poor, who might 
not, if he acceded to every demand they make 
upon his energies, finally give up eating, 
drinking, sitting, and sleeping, and jstill find 
every day’s twenty-four hours only half 
timo enough for doing all that is demanded 
of him. 

'I'iiciijWe ju*e often, by guardians and others, 
said to be too rough and off-haiuled in our 
dealings with the poor. Our poor i)atients 
come to us for symi)athy and advice in more 
than sickness; and, although the}^ are a])t to i 
grumble and are sometimes thankless, they j 
well know that we are to the best of our power ,■ 
rornpt enough with areal and hearty kind of ' 
elp. Only they cannot ]iay us as the rich do ! 
for palaver. We cannot atibrd to indulge them ! 
with a luxury of that sort gratis, and they ! 
have none of it. So much the better for them. I 
A j)ractitioiier resident for a certain time in a | 
district becomes conversant with all tlie com- I 
mon aspects of disease among the ])eople ; | 
knows also tlie people and their histories ; aj 
great number of the cases that come under i 
his notice are, therefore, such as can be com- ! 
prehended almost at a glance. i\s for the 
mere talk, I think few people accustomed to 
polished conversation know how much good 
feeling may be exchanged in ten rough, 
cheery words between a poor man and his 
doctor. Talk ! An old woman once said 
to me as 1 was quitting her, ?Sir, there you 
go ; you never hear me to the end.” ‘‘ Well,” 
I rejdied, “ 1 must go now, but next time I 
come I’ll stop till you have finished and I 
made up my mind to do so. I got nothing 
by her, and there was not much the matter 
with her ; but she had always a good many 
complaints to tell me of. I resolved then as 
a matter of curiosity to measure the leiigth 
of her tongue, and visited her next when I 
had half an hour to spare. I sat down, 
asked my j)atient three or four questions, ainl 
then left her to talk, saying not a syllable 
myself except by way of interjection. I went 
into her room at three o’clock. My dinner 
hour was five. She talked till half-])ast six ; 
and it was not until I had become ravenously 
hungry that I broke down in my experiment, 
and cut the thread of her discourse suddenly 
short. But I Went away confirmed in my 
belief, that people who want mere talk — 
especially talk about their bodily ailments — 
never have enough. You may as well cut 
them off at the sixth word as at the sixty 
thousandth. 

Mrs. Paggin was an old lady with just such 
a long downy beard as a youth has when he 
is about nineteen. She lived at the top of a hill 
up which the way was short and shai'p. Down 
that hill she used to descend upon me, and up 
that hill she used to make me drag myself on 
all manner of errands. She wasn’t a pauper 
— Heaven forbid ; and slie w’ouldn’t take 
advantage of the Dispensary or anything of 


that kind. She wmuld pay wdiat she could 
afford, namely a shilling a week when there 
was sickness in her house ; which contained 
children and grandchildren, and in which 
there always was sickness. So she paid me 
a shilling a w^eek after a plan of her own, 
wliich made it amount to about eighteeripence 
a year. Now, tliis Mrs. Paggin, who would 
not demean herself by confessing poveiTy, 
made a profession of the most amazing piety ; 
and was no doubt, pious in her way. There 
had once been a famous clergyman in our 
j j)arish, of wdiom it was recorded with much 
admiration, that when his bishop offered him 
a better living, he declined it, and when the 
bishop asked him Avliat he could give him, 
answered piously, “ Nothing, unless more 
grace.” Mrs. Paggin formed herself upon 
the model of tliis clergyman, and astounded 
me one morning in my surgery. At nine 
o’clock tliere were usually a good many 
waiters for me<licinc ; and it was my custom, 
when I went to them to inq\iire from whom 
each messenger came, that I might know 
generally what had to be done. On on© 
occasion, at the head of a file of twenty or 
thirty, there sat ]Mrs. Paggin with a look of 
resignation. 

“ Well, Mrs. Paggin,” I said, “ what do you 

Here was a golden opportunity. She had 
the same opportunity of saying a memo-* 
rable thing that had occurred to the eminent 
divine: ii]>, therefore, went the whites of her 
eyes, and she re] died, More grace ! ” 

Perhaps tlie next person would bo a man 
who “ thought he wanted some stuff because 
^ he was all of a dither and scrawl.” That was 
a man yo\i could understand ; but then there 
might come another who would meddle 
ignorantly with high things. 

Now then, Mrs. Eathen.” Mrs. Eatlien 
h.ail a face one mass of skin disease. How 
did your last medicine agree with you ? ” 
bh, dear sir, it had a powerful effect.” 

« What effect ? ” 

“ Oh, dear sir, it was just as if the devil had 
taken me by the elbow and turned me right 
round.” 

“ Well, did you go on taking it and turning 
round.” 

“ No, dear sir, by the Lord’s mercy I let the 
bottle fall ; for if I hadn’t let the bottle fall — 
when by the blessings of Providence, I’m 
sorry to say, sir, it was broke — I should have 
been sure to have gone on taking it according 
to your orders, in which case 1 should have 
been a dead woman at this time.” 

These are real conversations — types of a 
large class ; and it is not to be wondered at if 
busy weary men, who are carrying about a 
day’s work in their heads — however able to 
make right allowances and feel right sym- 
pathies — should sometimes, in the heat of 
occupation, be made irritable by the recur 
renc© of such nonsense. 

Let Mr. Souchong, who is so tremendous as a 
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guardian ; or Mr. Jones, who together with his 
wife laments the neglect of the sick poor, 
as exposed in newspaper reports — let Mr. 
Souchong or Mr. Jones go into harness, 
gifted by Bormi good genius with perfect 
professional ability. Mr. Soucliong at any 
rate must be more of an angel than I 
take him for, if he does not in six months find 
himself in some case or other exposed as a 
barbar.’an, and see a forest of hanas lifted up 
in dismay at his misconduct. Let it not be 
suppostal that I speak feelingly, as having been 
in any great disgrace myself. I liave not ; 
but I do not know liow soon I may be. Every 
practitioner is more or less stung by 
constant small misunderstandings and acts 
of ingratitude on the ]tart of tlie igno- 
rant, fur whom he works. Everybody 
has more or less neglected some Thomp- 
son, olfeiided some Jolinson, not understood 
the case of some Harrison, or sufiered a care- 
less dispenser to send the wrong medicine to 
.some Wilson. Every man in practice knows 
liow mucli misconception, how little justice,; 
or fair and g(uierous consideration is usually 
mixed up with grumblings of tliis kind. Jf, 
the public eoul<l but un«lerstaiid wliat active ^ 
jiractice means, it would spend more time 
in thanking medical men for what they 
generously df>, than in rcjiroaching them 
ibr w;int of generosity by reason of short- 
comings. 

As a body, I have said, medical practi- 
tioners vhonnighly respect the ])oor, and know 
how to ol.)tain their otuifulencc. Both have 
their own ways of dealing with each other ; 
but, each to each, are good friends, and they 
know it. 

1 must speak another word of the true 
liearts that poor men have ; for I would not 
do tliem wrong by dwelling too exclusively 
on their weak points. There was a woman 
in a row of ill-constructed cottage.s — all fever ; 
nests — in peril of her life with fever. She had ; 
a rough-looking luisbaiid, a collier, and some ■ 
young children. 1 spoke to the landlord, and ; 
caused that and other cottages to be white - 
w.'ished ; and I then suggested to the liiis- 
baud (not with much lu'pe, for I did not see 
liow they were to be carried out) ideas con- 
cerning the importance of cleanliness. Next 
day I found him upon his knees, with j)ail 
and scrubbing-brush, at work uj>on the kitchen 
floor. He had become nurse to his wife, aud 
mure than that ; for it was no small thing to 
sec the pride of the rougli collier put aside, 
and the great hands and arms engaged in 
trundling mops and scrubbing stairs. He 
was the only man of the kind I ever saw so 
occupied. He swept the sick room carefully, 
:md kept it always fresh aud tidy. He had 
even caught up a very chance hint that I 
dropped ; and put a glass of fresh flowers 
in the window, where his wife could see 
them. She got well, aud I believe he saved 
her. 

I have spoken only of the poor, because it 


concerned me to 8f>eak only of them ; but let 
it not be supjjosed tliat the poor and illiterate 
have all tlie nonsense to themselves. 

NUMBERS OF PEOPLE. 

In one sense the vast ofiicial blue-books, 

; for the issue of which the public has to 
I pay a round sum every year, may be desig- 
nated Latter-Day Tracts. Until these very 
hitter (lays, the perusal and cognisance of 
those poi'tly fasciculi were confined to the 
much sufiering proof readers at the parlia- 
mentary printers’, the cfttalogoscribes of the 
natioiiiil libraries, and a few members of jiarlia- 
I raent. Recently, however, public attention has 
been ealle ' to tlie vast amtnint of useful and 
interesting infomiation that has lain perdu 
I in tlie.se prodigious pamphlet.s, wliich have for 
: so long a ]»eriod been wasting their sweetness 
' on tlie dusty shelves of public libraries, 
lieeently, a sensible young nobleman, Lord 
; St anle}^ recommended a conr.se of “ Blue-books 
made Easy and the judiciou.s presentation 
of spare copies to the libraries of mechanics’ 
institutes and free libraries, has brought a 
considerable share of the literature of political 
economy witliin the reach of the humblest 
readers. Still a blue-book is but a blue-book 
— a dreavlful unreadable folio for a’ that. The 
armies of figures — armies that would laugh the 
Xerxian hosts at Marathon to scorn — put our 
poor little phalanx of patience to scorn. The 
interminable tables, the awfully classical Die 
Martis, or Decembris, the grim marginal 
references, the endless repetitions, tlie inex- 
. orable tedium of Question tliree thousand 
' four hundred and nine, warn ns off the statis- 
tical premises at tlie very atrium of the edi- 
fiee. Mr. Macaulay relates that au Italian 
criminal was once permitted to clu'ose between 
the historical works of Guicciardini and the 
galleys. He chose the former, and began to 
reatl ; but tlie AVar of Pisa was too much for 
liiiii, and he went back to the oar as to a wed- 
ding. So can I imagine iinany a nervous 
' reader ^weferring, in the long run, a month 
* on the treadmill to the thorough perusal of a 
blue-hook. 

Pending the suggested publication of a series 
of these Latter-day Tracts, “ adapted to the 
meanest comprehension,” we are glad to wel- 
come an instalment, in the form of a condensed 
report of the census of eighteen hundred aud 
fifty-one. In a genteel octavo are embodied 
the principal results of the enumeration of the 
j)eople ofGreat Britain ; comprising an account 
of their numbers and distribution; their ages, 
their conjugal condition ; their occupations, 
their birthplace ; how many of them were 
deaf and dumb; how many blind ; how many 
paupers, prisoners, lunatics, or inmates of hos- 
pitals, almshouses, aud asylums. Of this 
report, condensed from the original magnum 
opus, presented to the Secretary of State by 
Major Graham, Mr. Farr, and Mr. Horace 
Mann, let us endeavour to give a yet further 
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coiidensation— ^ condensed idea for household 
readers of the number and condition of the 
households of Great Britain. 

Every one (save perliaj>s people who never 
remember anything, and the little new-weaned 
child, whose locks begin to curl like the ten- 
drils of the vine, and who can scarcely yet 
lisp> far less remember) will call to mind the 
momentous thirty-first day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one ; on wliia{i an army of 
enumerators, thirty thousainl six hundred 
and ten in number, went round to every 
house in the kingdom ; on which it rained 
schedules, hailed schedules, snowed sche- 
dules — all to be filled up with the names, 
ages, occupations, civil condition (whether 
maid, wife, or widow, husband, father, or son), 
birthplace, of evci-y inhabitant of every house, 
that j)ight. What dreadful mistakes were , 
made ! liow ladies hesitjited about their age.s, 
and were some of them indignant and some 
amused ; how careless writiirs blotted their 
})riuted forms, and weakuiiuded people did not | 
know what to say for themselves, giving in ! 
incongruous descri])tions, in whicli, lilliug ' 
up wrong places, they declared themselves to 
be Adol})iuis years of age, profession twenty- 
three next birthday, and born at chandler V 
sh()[)-keeper, witli two Stratford-le-Bow chil- 
dren ; whicli descriptions, being obviously 
absurd, had to be amemled. All tlicso are 
matters of histories, Likewise bow many 
housewives dratted the census, and some 
repudiated the schedules as county court 
summonses, and some to(j ardent democrats 
(not understanding, })orhaps, much about the 
matter) denounceil tlie whole affair as being 
connected in some vague manner with taxes. 

On the wdiole, however, it is stated on 
authority that the enumerators w^ere re- 
markably successful and accurate in tlicir 
researches. Although the legislature had im-- 
posed penalties for the omission or refusal of 
occupiers or families to answer circumstantial 
f|uestions respecting themselves or their fami- 
lies, it was not fouiul necessary to enforce the 
}»cnalty in a single instance. The iid’ormatioii 
Wiis cheerfully furnished ; and the working 
classes often took much trouble to get their ' 
schedules filled up by better penmen than 
themselves, and to facilitate the inquiry 
A few curious cases, and “ dilliculties 
occurred, but not a tithe of wliat might 
have been expected from the enormous extent 
of the information procured. One gentleman, 
a magistrate, refused point blank to fill up 
Ilia schedule, or to have anything to do with 
it ; thinking, no doubt that it was like the 
enumerator’s confounded impudence to ask 
him, a justice of peace and quorum,” ques- 
tions. But he was written to privately, 
and at length complied with the provi6ion.s 
of the act without an appeal to Caesar at the 
Home Office. In another instance a clergy- 
man refused to return his schedule to the 
parish clerk, who was the enumerator, and 
sent it direct to the central office, alleging 


that otherwise his wife’s age Would have be- 
came food for gossip in the village alehouse. 

Again, in some places there were found eccen- 
trics— hermits, misogynists, ancient females— 
wlio admitted no society save cats and parrots, 
who lived quite inaccessible to everybo<ly, 
and could not be got at anyhow. It is, how- 
ever, consolatory to know that the neigh- 
bours of these solitaries generally had quite as 
I much to tell about them as the enumerators 
lesired to know — and told it. There must 
have been some curious vicarious schedules 
I supplied respecting these eccentrics. I can 
I imagine ‘‘Old Flufiy ; aged a hundred at lemst ; 
j is supposed to have sold himself to the devil ; 
wears a beard as long as my arm ; slee])S on 
I a mattrass stutied with bank notes or 
“ Mis.g Grub, spinster ; keeps fourteen cats; 
wears a bonnet like a coal-scuttle; is as ohl 
as the hills ; liasn’t been outside tlie house for 
twenty years ; lets off maroons and other lirc- 
works on Sunday evenings, and paiids her 
window panes bine every Easter Monday.” 

^ The census of the United Kingdom in 
eigliteen hundred and tii’ty-one w^as taken 
under the authority of two acts of ])arlia.ment. 
Each successive census since eighteen linndred 
and one (there wt-re similar investigations in 
eighteen hundred and eleven, twenly-oiie, 
tliirt y-one, and forty-one) has been inoi’e eom- 
])reliensive than its predecessor, and lids last 
is more })articularly replete with infurination 
eoncerning the civil and conjugal condition of 
the peo])le ; which the reporier.s have taken as 
their key-note in their disijiiisitiori upon the 
cau.ses of the vast increase of populatioji during 
the last century. 

^ For the purj)Oses of enumeration tlie two 
i kingdom.s and the principality of Wales 
' (the census of Ireland was conducted sepa- 
; rately) were divided into six hundred ami 
i twenty -four regisiralion districts. The.se wei'e 
j again subdivided into two thousand one hun- 
ilred and ninety sub-districts, and the sub- 
districts into tidrty thousand six liundrtal 
and ten enumeration tlistricts, each being 
j assigned to one eiiumerato)', who was reqiuiad 
to complete his enuiiieraticm in one day, 
March the thirty-first. Within about tvvo 
months all the household schedules, number- 
ing four million three hundred thousand, 
together with thirty-eight thousand enumera- 
tion books, liad been received at the central 
office ; and, on the seventh of June eigliteen 
hundred and fifty-one, the gross retiirn of 
inhabitants and houses was commujiicated to 
the Secretary of State, and at once made 
public. The grand result showed that on the 
thirty-first of March, eigliteen hundred and 
fifty-one, the entire |)opnlatioii of Great 
Britain was twenty-one millions one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-seven. In this return were included 
one hundred and sixty-two thousand four 
hundred and ninety soldiers and sailors of the 
royal navy and the merchant service who were 
serving abroad or were on tho high seas at the 
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time the census was taken ; the actual num- 
ber of souls in Great Britain on the night of 
the thirty-first being twenty million nine 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand four hundred 
and seventy-seven. 

Of British subjects in foreign parts, not sol- 
diers or sailors, there were twenty thousand 
three hundred and fifty-seven in France ; 
three tliousand eight liundred and twenty- 
eight in Kussia ; six lamdred au<i eleven in 
Turkey in Europe ; thirty-three iu Persia ; 
and six hundred and forty-nine in China, These 
nuinbersvvere obtained from returns furnis]ie<l 
by the Foreign OlHce ; but, of course, no exact 
information could be looked for of the actual 
number of travtdlers on the continent, in the 
colonies, aii<l in i, he United States. Sixty-five 
thousand two hundred and thirtv-tliree 
aliens or foreigners also landed in England 
in eighteen liundred and fifty-one, against 
twenty-two llioiisand three liundred and one, 
iu eighteen liundnMl and fifty. 

Curiously enough, I have been unable to 
find, the r(?])ort or in its cojiious 

analytical in<lex,<‘iny reference to the number i 
of forei'^ners absolutely domiciled among us. 

Of tbis population of over twenty one 
millions there were, of males, ten millions 
three liundred and eighty-six thousand and 
forty-eight ; of females, ten millions seven 
liundreil and tlnrly-tive thousand nine hun- 
dred and nineteen ; tlie females exceeding 
the males by three hmi'lred and forty-nine 
thousand, eight liundrcl and seventy-one. 
The disparity bidween the si^xes was greate.st 
in Scotland, where absenteeism is so much in 
vogue, and where the resident gent hnnen were 
obliged to ccale to the commanding influence of 
the Indies, being at a discount of ten per cent. i 

Finally, while we aia* ujion the round i 
numbers, it may be stated that, if we go on * 
“at tiiis rate,” the population is ex]>ected i 
to dotthle itself in lifiy-iwo aii<l yi'ars ! | 
And it is also calculated that if the entire i 
populaiimi were gathered together in one j 
mass, each person being allowed one square | 
yard to stand u})on, they would cover a space | 
of seven square miles. ; 

On this great numeration night there were ' 
one hundred and ninety-tive thousand eight ; 
hundred and fifty-six persons in barracks, ! 
prisons, workliouses, lunatic asylums, hospi-| 
tals, and charitable institutions ; twenty-one | 
thousand four hundretl and ninety-nine in! 
bai'ges and vessels engaged in inland naviga- ■ 
tion ; and forty -three thousand one liundred 1 
and seventy-three in seagoing vessels lying 
in port. In these last, Jack’s delight, his 
lovely Nan, was present to the extent of two 
thousand and eight females on board. 

The number of houseless persons re- 
turned was eighteen thousand two hundred 
and forty-nine, of whom nine thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-two were in barns, and 
eight thousand two hundred and seventy- 
seven in tVie open air. These homeless wan- 
derei's were, as far as could be computed,! 


gypsies, beggars, strollers, vagrants, tramps, 
outcasts, and criminals. In one instance a 
tribe of gifisies struck their tents, and passed 
from one parish to another, to avoid being 
enumeratea. This reminds us somevvliat of the 
anecdote of the Irish man’s pig, which frisked 
about so frantically that his master cuuld’nt 
count him. Coirsklering the occurrence in a 
more serious point of view we seem to descry 
some remnant of old oriental manners and 
antipathies piercing through tliis disinclina- 
tion of the mysterious Zingari to be counted. 
The eniim *rator of eight een humlred and 
lifty-Oiie a])pears to stand iu tlie faintest 
remotest shadow of the days when iJavid 
the King numbered Israel, and Joab counted 
the people from Beei'shelia even unto Uaig 
and a census was ilioughtto be an abominable 
thing. Whether the gifisies were actuated by 
any of the prejudices of the Israelites is pro- 
blemalical : peidiaps they associated the cen.sas 
vaguely but disagreealily with a determina- 
tion to bring them under the svvay^ of the 
parish beadle or tin* county police, both 
powers exclusively obnoxious to tin.- Eom- 
inany dials — the Oa]oro.s, as Mr. Borrow 
informs ns they call Uiemselves. 

It is obvious that nothing but a broadly 
presumptive estimate could be taken of the 
uoinlomiciled po]>uialion in eighteen liundred 
and hi y-oiie. Wliat destilnte wretches were 
maniiesi, were counted ; but how many hun- 
dreds — may I witliout exaggeration say 
thousands — must have remained unrecor<icd 
in the enumerators’ scheilules. Houseless 
poverty, with unfed sides, and looped and win- 
dowed raggeilness, there must have been co wer- 
I ing in the black tenebrm of dark entries, in 
the dank gliudows of railway ardies, and 
under the dry aridies of bridges ; under tlie lee 
of lilUsl carts and timber stacks ; rolled up like 
hedgeliogs before the deadly warmth of brick 
and lime kilns ; ciouchlng behind ambuscades 
of lath aud plaster on the bare joists of un- 
finished houses ; liuddled up steaUhily in or 
under baskets in the London markets with 
potatoes for a jiillow and a tarpaulin for a 
counterpane ; snatching a surreptitious, 
quaking, waking, shivering sleej) — a sleep dis- 
till bed by nightmares of stern policomeii with 
strident voices aud loudly e.reakiiig boots, of 
violent market-gardeners with pails of water, 
of the testy uiarket-beadle with his cane. 
Were these enumerated ] the poverty- 
stricken rogues forlorn, who clambered into 
haystacks and coal-barges and empty wagons, 
and dilapidated post-chaises drawn together 
iu wheelwrights’ ^uu’ds, and iu silent ])laces 
whore tall ladders raised tlicir specU*al forms 
in the moonlight ; the masses of wretched 
rags that should have been children, lying 
huddled together round, a-top of each other, 
gathering a scanty warmth by close contiguity: 
the miserable heaps of utter worn-out poverty 
east upon remote doorsteps, motionless as 
sleeping dogs, and whicli but for the larger 
size and the battered bonnets, might have 
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been do^a for any human kindred that ac- 
knowledged them. AVlio counted the phantoms 
in the street, that should liave been young 
add beautiful, and women ? Not La\‘s in the 
Jlegent’s pavk, not Aspasia in her brougham, 
np*t Phrynia at the casino, not Tiinandra in 
tiiB boudoir, not these, but that phantom- 
world which we see gibbering in the gaslight ; 
flittering in the shadows of Westminster 
Abbey and among tlie trees of the Queen s 
Park ; cowering in the bays of the bridges ; 
brawling with tipsy revellers ; shrieking 
in the stillness of the night ; falling into 
fits on the pavement ; struggling with the 
police ; lurking on the bridges ; hovering at 
corners ; creeping by taverns ; nameless, 
homeless, sexless, friendless, foodloss, penni- 
less, despairing, drunk and dying. 

And the gay young sparks who were out 
all night 1 And that sad dog Tom Pi])es, 
who iiadu’t been home for a w^eek ? And 
A. B. C., who was entreated to return to his 
distracted mother, when all should be for- 
gotten, and he should be allowed to go to sea 
Qvhither we sincerely lH)})e he went and was 
dead sick) 'I And the young Mulatto la<ly in a 
white chip bonnet and cherry coloured boots, 
wdio took a second class ticket to London from 
the Pygaiiwyssel station, and liad not since 
been hoard oil And Mr. Silas Dutfer, grocer of 
Blackburn, who absconded under ratlier more 
than a suspicion of being a fraudulent bank- 
rupt, and of wliose wher(\ab()uts the superiii- 
tendeiit of the Blackburn ]>olice would l)c 
glad to hear, to the extent of live pounds 
I’eward ? And Jolin Jtose or Kolls, a native 
of Oxfordshire, aged twenty-nine, absent from 
the parish of Guest! ing, under a cloud not 
very like a whale, but very like an ewe-sheep, 
stolen; who was wanted so badly in the 
columns of the Hue and Cry, ami was sup- 
posed to be in company with “a woman 
from Hastings, fat, and in tin* habit of smok- 
ing a short j)ipe ?” And all the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who had abruptly partetl 
company with their disconsolate command- 
ing officers, not to say deserted, taking with 
them the greater part of their regimental 
necessaries ( And Baron Leightdigit, and 
Count De Bilko, and Madame ae SlH)p])liftt, 
and Captain Teetotum, and the Honourable 
Miss Amory ; for all of whose addresses the 
secretary of that occult association, the Lon- 
don Society for the Protection of Trade 
would be very much obliged 1 And Foxy 
William ; who, when the enumerators were 
peaceably making up the schedules, was trans- 
acting lousiness in the plate closet of a villa at 
Camberwell with a piece of black cra})e over 
his face, a jemmy and a wax candle in one 
])ocket, and a pistol and a life-preserver in the 
other. Where were all these units of 
})opulation on the night that the people were 
numbered] How many were enumerated 
uifder false names ? How many were not enu- 
merated at all ] Were people with aliases 
})Ut down twice ? If the Truth could in all 


cases have been told and made manifest, 
what awful secrets those thirty-eight thousand 
enumeration books would have been able to 
disclose ! 

It was found that there were in Groat 
Britain, four million three hundred and 
twelve thousand three hundred and eighty- 
eiglit separate families, against two million 
two hundred and sixty thou.'^aiid two hun- 
dred and two families in eighteen lumdred 
and one. Theie were of inhabited houses 
three million six hundred and forty -eight 
thousand three hundred and forty -seven, 
holding twenty million eight luuulred and 
sixteen thou-sand three hundred and lifty-one 
inhabitants. Tlie ])()pulation of London was 
two millions three liuiidred and sixty-two 
thousan*! two hundred and thirty-six, against 
nine hundred and fifty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three in eighteen hundred 
and one. 

Lest your breath, eye-sight, and patience 
sliould be entirely taken away by these tre- 
mendous arrays of figures, let us see what we 
can gather from tlie explanation attem])tetl to 
be given by the comjiuters and reporters, of 
tlie Wist and tlisjirojiortionate increase of the 
population since tlie commencement of the 
present century. 

We say disproportionate because, sinco 
eighteen liuiulred and one, we have had a 
war of fifteen years' duration, ainl of the 
most sanguinary character ; because mnigra- 
tion has been a gigantic and yearly increas- 
ing drain on the popiilatioji ; and, most dis- 
proportionate of all because, in seventeen 
hundred and fifty-one, the jiopulation only 
amounted to seven millions, against twonty- 
one millions in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one ; an increase of fourteen millions in 
eighteen liundred and fifty-one, while the 
increase of the numbers in the century ])re- 
ceding seventeen liundred and fifty-one (from 
sixteen liundred and fifty-one to seven- 
teen liundred and fifty-one) was only one 
million. 

Now is this to be traced, it is asked, to a 
sinijile question of supply and demand I la 
it something fortuitous, or entirely inex])lic- 
able ] Is it the result of some simple change 
in the institution of families ; or of some 
miraculous addition to the powers of popula- 
tion ? To what is tliis marvellous multi- 
plication of the population, and its previous 
slow progress due ? The census reporters 
find a reasonable solution of the question, 
and ascribe the increase to three prime 
causes. Science, good manners, and marriage. 
In the first place, science is producing an im^ 
mense decrease in mortality. W e have (shame 
to ns !) our choleras, epidemics, and endejaiics 
still, but the great plagues that decimated Eng-* 
land in the sixteentii and seventeenth cen- 
turies — the black fevers, falling sicknesses, 
that carried off their thousand and tens of 
thousands at a time, are no more. The ex- 
tinction of the great plagues was followed 
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by a rapid diminntion of disease. Science 
in its medicinal form, made seven-league 
strides, in the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey, and the active system 
of treatment adopted by Sydenham. That 
deadly foe to beauty as well as to life, the 
small-pox, which was fatal to Queen Mary 
in sixteen liuiidred and ninety-five, first at- 
tacked in its outworks by inoculation, was 
finally compelled to capitulate to the dis- 
covery of vaccination by Jennei’. The plague 
at Marseilles in seventeen hundred and nine- 
teen made England cautious ; and, goo<l 
coming out of evil, led to a work of lasting 
importance by the illustrious Doctor Mead. 
The army from seventeen hundred and forty- 
three to forty-six was followed to tlie Low 
Countries by Sir John Pringle, who success- 
fully investigated the circumstances that af- 
fected the liealtli of large iKxlies of troo])s on 
land ; although it must 1)0 owned that these 
investigations do not seem to liave been of 
much service to the fighting troops of eighteen 
hundred and lifty-four ; the commissariat 
and surgical arrangements in the Crimea being 
disgracelully <leficient. Captain Cook, in bis 
great ^oyages of circumnavigation, showed 
how sailors, who could not formerly be kept 
two months alive or in good health in the 
Channel, might, by proper provisions and judi- 
cious mamigeineiit, be carried round the globe 
in safety. Science, which had reduced the 
srnall-pox almost to impotence, now began to 
diminish the terrors of the scurvy ; and 
science combined with idiilantliropy, bv 
amending the sanitary state of ])ri«ons and 
public institutions, rooted out the liorrible 
jail-fevers, and “ assize-sickiics.ses,” which 
before had carried off judges on the bench, 
criminals in the dock, and jurymen in tlie 
box, year after year. 

Science next began to act, and vigorously, 
upon indnstiy ; and industry, V)eueath its 
rii>ening protection, increased with amazing 
celei ity. Coal was cmployerl in the smelting 
of iron instead of the old-fangled charcoal; 
and two millions five hundred thousand tons 
were produced in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, against seventeen thousand three hundred 
and litty in sevenieeii hundred and forty. 
Science became wedded to agriculture. Lord 
Towusliend, withdrawing from Walpole’s 
ministry, became a new Cincinnatus, and 
devote) 1 Idrnself with ardour to agriculture — 
introducing the new system of turnij>grow- 
ing from Uermauy. The landed proprietors 
left off (at least the majority of them did) 
being ignorant Jacobites or guzzling, brutal 
Squire Westerns, wiisting their time in 
intrigues, drowning tlieir senses in drink, or 
squandering their estates in gambling ; and 
instead of these disreputable diversions, 
devoted their capital and intelligence to the 
improvement of their lauds. Agricultural 
societies were encouraged ; new processes 
were tried ; commons enclosed ; marshes 
drained ; the breed of sheep and cattle 


improved, and machinery introduced. The 
aristocratic genius of sixteen hundred and 
seventy was the Duke of Buckingham — the 
painter, fiddler, chemist, and buflbon ; who 
wrote scandalous poetry, intrigued, gambled, 
and fought duels. The aristocratic genius 
of seventeen hundred and seventy was the 
Duke of Bridgewater ; who, to accomplish his 
grcjit engineering plans, aMoweel himself for 
personal expenses, out of his princely fortune, 
no more than four hundred pounds a year, 
and whose greatest glory is that he was the 
patron and the friend of James Urindley the 
engineer. 

Lastly, and pre-eminently, science crave us 
steam. The spinning-machines first put< forth 
by Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton, 
were all adapted to steam power by Jajues 
Watt. And the unconqnered arm of steam 
began, as good Doctor Darwin predicted, to 
Drag tlie slow Large and ilnvc the rapid car. 
Though thelatter partof the Doctor’s prophecy, 
And on wide waving wings expanded Lear 
The flying chariot thro' the realms of air, 

has yet to be fulfilled. Science Tiy steam pro- 
duced a thousand difi'erent wai’es; the wealth of 
the country, its stock and produce, increased 
in even a fuater ratio than the people. Lastly 
came steam-vessels and railroads, and elec- 
tric telegraphs, and the po])ulation were placed 
not only in easy, but direct communication 
with one another. 

One cause of the increase of the population 
is the diminution of mortality ; another and 
more important one is to be found in the in- 
crease of the births. And this increase is 
owing to good manners and marriage. From 
sixteen hundred and fifty-one to seventeen 
hundred and fifty-one tlie morals of Great 
Britain were of the loosest description. Pro- 
fligacy was fiishi enable ; irreligion was 
fashionable ; gambling wjis fashionable ; 
drunkenness was fashionable ; duelling was 
fashionable ; debt was very fashionable 
indeed. What could the common people do 
but imitate their betters I On the sciinda- 
lously merry reign of Charles the Second we 
need not dwell, save to remark that Dryden, 
tlie poet-laureate, in a poem supposed to be 
written under the direct inspiration of his 
sacred majesty (Absalom and Achitophel), 
directly advocated polygamy. The court of 
William and Mary was frigidly decorous ; and 
Queen Anne was chaste, formal, and devout 
(Chesterfield called herso by way of reproach): 
but the state of society during the reigns ot 
the two first Georges was as grossly immoral 
as it was tastelessly stupid. In the first reign 
we have the last instance of a worthless 
woman being raised to the British peerage — 
the Countess of Yarmouth. The law of 
marriage was slight, involved, in bad odour, 
and so perplexing that it was often resorted 
to as a means of seduction. The institution 
of marriage itself was rapidly falling into 
disuse and contempt. You could be married 
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when find where you liked or not at all, 
There were infamous dens in the Fleet where 
ragged-cassocked divines, redolent of the 
aqua vit«e bottle, and the onion and tobacco 
Odom'S of Mount Scoundrel, were always 
ready to perform the marriage ceremony for 
half-a-guiuea, or less, the witness being some 
boon companion of the parson, or his ser- 
vant-maid. One Mr. Keith had a “ marriage 
shop” in May Fair, where upwards of six 
thousand marriages were celebrated annually, 
with promptitude and clisj)atch, and at a very 
low rate indeed. In the country there w^ere 
itinerant marryers wdio went by the grace- 
fully-dignified ajid canonical names of bedge- 
parson> and couple-beggars, and wdio married 
a drunken tinker to a beggar’s callet for any- 
thii>g they could get — a shilling, a lump of 
bacon, or a can of small ale. Into such utter 
contempt and scandal bad our matrimonial 
polity followed, tlnit continental nations re- 
fused to recognise the legality of an English 
marriage ; and Holland and some other 
countries compelled such of their subjects as 
had contracted a matrimonial alliance in 
England to be married again publicly 
on their return. These disgraceful facts are 
corroborated by Smollett, by Tiiidal, by the 
learned Picart, in the Ceremonies and Reli- 
gious Customs of the Various Nations of the 
Known World, by the newspapers of the 
day, and by the parliamentary (lebates. To 
put an end to this abominable state of tbings, 
a new marriage bill was introduced, in seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-three, by Lord Hard- 
wicke. Ill the Commons it was bitterly 
opposed, Mr. Fox, who had himself married 
clandestinely the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond, contended that it 
would be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to the female sex, and that it would 
endanger our very existence ; for that without 
a continuous supjily of laborious and indus- 
trious poor no nation could long exist, which 
sup]dy could only be got by promoting mar- 
riage among such people. Mr. Nugent said 
that a public marriage was against the genius 
and nature of our people (hear Nugent!) 
and that our people were exceedingly fond of 
private marriages, and saving a little money. 
(Hear him ! Good !) Finally, Mr. Charles 
Townshend, laying his hand on his heart, 
declared it one of the most cruel enterprises 
against the fair sex that ever entered into 
the heart of man, and suspected some latent 
design in it to secure all the heiresses in the 
kiiigdom to the eldest sons of noble and rich 
families, (Immense cheering, of course.) In 
spite, however, of the eloquence of the disin- 
terested Fox, the patriotic Nugent, and the 
sentimental Townshend, the bill, after some 
violent debates, one of which continued until 
three o’clock in the morning ; and after a wise 
and luminous speech from Solicitor-General 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield ; passed 
the Commons, and became law. Mr. Keith 
and his brethren of the Fleet found that 


their occupation was gone. Marriages, by 
the new law, were obliged to be entered 
in the parish regioter, and a strict line of 
demarcation was drawn between the mar- 
ried and the unmarried. Experience soon 
showed that instead of stopping marriage 
and the growth of population, the act had 
the contrary effect, by divesting the marriage 
ceremony of disgraceful associations, and by 
making it, not a mere verbal promise, but a 
life contract. 

Before seventeen Imndred and fifty-three, 
no exact record of the number of marriages 
existed. Since that date, tlie marriage re- 
gisters have been preserved in Englantl, and 
show an increase from fifty thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-two, in seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, to sixty-th)’ee thousand 
three hundred and ten, in seventeen hundred 
and sixty-four. The “rage of marrying,” 
w'ritcs the amiable Chesterfield, in Heventeeii 
hundred and sixty-four, “is very prevalent ; ” 
just as if he had been alluding to the rage 
for South Sea stock or for wearing bag-wigs 
or liigb-heeled shoes. AfU*r many ffuctu- 
ations, the marriages rose to seventy, eighty, 
ninety, and a hundred thousand annually, 
and in the last census year (eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one), to a hundi’e<l and 
fifty-four thousand two lumdred and six. 
Fourteen millions were added to the 3)opula- 
tion. The inci'ease of the j)opulation was a 
hundred and eighty-seven per cent, or at the 
rate of one per cent annually. 

As regards the present conjugal condition 
of the ]>eople, we may state, there W('re in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, in Great 
Britain, three million three hundred and 
unety-one thousand two huiulred and seventy- 
one liusbands, and three million four hundred 
and sixty-one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-four wives. By this statement it 
would seem that every gude wife lias not a 
gude man, the number of wives considerably 
exceeding the husbands. Or, lest it slioidd be 
thought that any of the three million and a 
half liusbands entertain Mahomniedan notions 
and have more than one wife, it must be re- 
membered that some thousands of the luis^ 
bands of England were serving their country 
abroad in eighteen hundred and fifty-one ; 
many were engaged in commerce in far (listant 
lands; some were “ to Aleppo gone, master o’ 
the Tiger,” leaving their wives to munch ches- 
nuts at home ; while a few, shall we whisper 
it, may have bolted from their wives alto- 
gether. There were three hundred and 
eighty-two thousajjd nine Imndred and sixty- 
nine widowers, and seven hundred and ninety- 
five thousand five hundred and ninety widows. 
(A terrible phalanx to think on !) Of bache- 
lors above twenty and under twenty-one 
there were one million six hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand one hundred and six- 
teen ; of spinsters of the same ages, one 
million seven hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-four. In many 
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instances, of course, and where it is impossible 
of detection, marriage has been either con- 
cealed or simulated. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that people would tell the enumerator 
all. In England and Wales, seven per cent of 
the female population are widows ; in Scotland 
eight per cent ; in the British islands nine 
per cent. In London we are blessed with 
widows to the extetitof fourteen per cent, and 
at Canterbury and Bury St. Edmunds they 
exceed fifteen per cent. Tliis ouglit to make 
one serious. The highest proportion of widows | 
is fouml, naturally, in seaport towns, wliere 
the population coiisists mainly of seamen, 
fishermen, boatmen, and such as go down to 
the sea in ships, and are consequently ex^x^sed 
to sudden death. 

Of old maids ” over forty (we may be 
nngallant, but we must be truthful), there 
were three hundred and titty-nine thousand i 
nine hundred ami sixty-nine, and of old 
bachelors (shame on them !) two hundred and j 
seventy-five thousajid two hundred and four, i 
Of young ladies, spinsters, between the ages | 
of twenty and forty, who, in eighteen liundred ; 
and fifty-one, were roving “ in maiden me- j 
ditation, fancy free,” there were one million j 
four hundred and seven thousand tw'o hundred j 
and twenty-five, of young bachelors one million 
four ljundrod and thirteen thousand nino 
huiiilred and twelve. Altogether, the nnml)cr 
of sj)insters above the legal age for marriage 
(fourteen in the male, and twelve in tlie 
female), was three million four hundred and 
sixty-nine thousand five hundred and seventy- 
one, of bachelors three million one hundred 
and ten thousaml two hundred and forty- 
three. Of all the females in Great Britain 
betwe('ii twenty and forty, forty-two ])er 
cent are spinstf^rs, and of the males of tli 
corresponding periods of life, thirty-one per 
cent. 

We can only afford to cast a hurried glance 
at the interesting section of tlie report devoted 
to the ages of the people. We may state, 
however, that there were in eighteen lum- 
<lred and fifty-one, in Great Britain, live 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven 
hundred and forty-three babes and suck- 
lings ” (infants under one year). Under the 
head of longevity, we find that more than 
half a million of the inliabitants (five hundred 
and ninety-six thousand and thirty) had 
passed the barrier of threescore years and 
ten ; more than a hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand were over fourscore ; one hundred 
thousaml had attained the years which the 
last of Plato’s climacteric square numbers ex- 
pressed (nine times nine = eighty-one); nearly 
ten thousand had lived ninety years or more ; 
a band of two thousand aiul thirty-eight aged 
pilgrims had been wandering ninety-live 
years or more on the unended journey, and 
thi-ee hundred and nineteen said that they 
have witnessed more than a hundred revolu- 
tions of the seasons. 

The department of the report devoted to 


i the enumeration and classification of the 
occupations of the people is perliapa the 
most interesting and instructive in the work. 
We should be far ouBstepping, however, the 
proposed limits of this jiaper, if we were to 
I follow the reporters iu their minute disqui- 
sitions upon the fourteen different classes into 
which they have divided the different varieties 
of occupations ; many of the classes them- 
selves being again divided into three or more 
sub-clasHes. Let ua content ourselves, there- 
fore, with stating the numerical strengtli of a 
few of the multifarious workers in this busiest 
of countries. 

Her Majesty the Queen stands of course 
A per se A : A one and alone ; though the 
tabular report reads oddly thus : Queen one, 
accountant six thonsand six hundred and five. 
Old playgoers, and ladies and gentlemen inter- 
ested in the I'evival of tlie drama, will be 
ghnl to hear that there are as many as two 
thousand and forty-one actors and actresses. 
There were lhre<3 thousand one hundred and 
eleven ban isters, special pleaders, and con- 
veyancers (an intolerable deal of wig and 
gown to, we are afraid, only a halfpenny- 
worth of briefs) ; ninety-four taxidermists ; 
only eleven armourers; forty-five dealei*s in 
archery goods ; and two apiarians, or bee 
dealtirs. 

It is with considerable glee and rejoicing 
that we state that there were only two appa- 
ritors in Great Britain. We don’t know 
what an a]q)aritor may be, or what he is 
like ; but wc imagine liim to be sometliing 
dreadful in a gown, connected with the Court 
of ( Uianccry. Sometimes we embody him as 
an incarnaiion of fees. Or perhaps, like 
.Mawworm, he “likes to be despised,” and it 
i.s the despising of an apparitor that forms the 
I un|>ardonable legal sin, contempt of court. At 
any rate, we are glad to liear that the appari- 
I tors were in numbers such a feeble folk. We 
! sincerely hope tliat they have not multiplied 
; since eighteen liundred and fifty-one ; and we 
■should like to know the two apjmritors 
j — that we might avoid them. Ladies, 

I do you know how many artificial flower- 
I makers there were in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one ? Three thousand five hundred and 
ten. The number of dealers in crenoline, 
dress improvers, dress expanders, and jupes 
bouffantes, is not set down. We jjresurne 
they are to be found under the head of 
milliners or dress-makers, of whom there were 
two hundred and sixty-seven thousand seven 
hundred and ninety -one — a mighty army of 
vanity. For the wounded in the battle of 
life, the Miss Killmanseggs, whose mettlesome 
horses running away from them may fracture 
their limbs, and cause them to require golden 
legs, there were twenty artificial limb- and 
eye-makers. 

The artists and painters mustered strong ; 
there were five thousand four hundred and 
forty-four of them. On the other hand, lite- 
Kiture made by no means a conspicuous figure 
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in the returns, only five hundred and twenty- 
four authors being set down, one hundred anc 
forty-one literary private secretiiries, and out 
thousand three hundred and twenty editors 
and writers, together with two hundred and 
seven reporters for newspapers, and short- 
hand writer's. 

There were only three ballad-singers and 
sellers. This must surely be an under- 
statement, We can hear four bawling lustily 
in the street as we write. Tliere were 
eight barytes manufacturers ; three pea- 
splitters (how mfiny splitters of straws we 
wonder) ; forty-six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-one licensed victuallers and beer 
shop keepers ; three hundred and five bill- 
stickers ; nine wooden spoon makers ; sixteen 
brass collar makers ; fiftj^ buhl cuttei's ; five 
hundred and twelve burial-ground servants ; 
thirteen thousand two hundred au<l fifty- 
six attorneys and solicitors ; twenty-six 
thousand and fifteen butchers* wives 
three thousand and seventy-six cabbies 
one hundred and ninety-eiglit capitalists ! 
There were six cap-peak makers ; twenty 
cartridge makers ; sixty catsmeat dealers 
three hundred and thirty-five chaficut- 
ters ; fifty-five thousand four lumdred and 
forty-three charwomen ; twelve chimney- 
pot makers; forty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty commercial clerks, and sixteen 
tliousaiid six hundred and twenty-five law 
clerks ; one hundred and three clerical agents ; 
three cocoa nut fibre makers ; fifteen conjurors 
and performers at shows ; five coral-carvers ; 
sixty-one corn-cutters ; seven thousand two 
hundred and nine costermongers ; two hun- 
dred and forty-six courtiers (that is to say, 
members of the court and household of her 
Majesty, exclusive of domestic servants) ; ten 
cover-makers (what covers ? dish covers, table 
covers, cloth covers ?) ; seventy-seven cu])pers 
and bleeders ; thirty-two crossing-sweepers ; 
one hundred and one “blue” manufacturers ; 
one hundred and forty-two daiiseuses and 
ballet girls; twenty thousand two hundred and 
forty dependants upon relatives : eigliteen 
thousand one hundred and forty-six of them 
females, poor things ; fifteen “dofier” plate 
makers ; five “ dulse” dealers ; twenty-six 
thousand five hundred and sixty-two inde- 
pendent ladies and gentlemen ; ten gilt toy 
makers ; twenty-one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-one governesses ; eight hundred 
and eighty-four gravediggers ; seventeen grid- 
iron makers, and ninety-two frying-pan 
makers ; fifteen “ grit ” sellers ; forty gut 
spinners ; forty-eight hame (cart-horse collar) 
makers ; eight handcuff-makers ; thirty thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-three pedlars ; 
ninety-one hoblers and lumpers ; seven honey 
dealers ; eighty-eight leech-breeders ; two fe- 
male models to artists (we know twelve our- 
selves) ; sixteen orris (gold and silver lace) 
weaveis ; nine hundred and four thousand 
six hundred and eleven paupers, and nothing 
else ; four thousand thyee hundred and sixty- < 


seven pawnbrokers ; twelve growers of and 
dealers in rods; two million six hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand seven hundred anti 
seventeen schoolgirls and schoolboys ; and 
fifty-five thousand and twenty chiidren re- 
ceiving tuition at home. There were seven 
hundred and forty-six sheriffs’ officers ; one 
hundred and tliirty shroud-makers ; nincleeu 
tliousand and seventy-five shepherds ; five 
shoeblacks ; two skate-makers ; two hundred 
and thirty-eight “ stevedores ” ; three water- 
bailiffs and sea-reeves; two ventriloquists; 
two waste paper dealers ; fifty-four water- 
gilders ; and one thousand and eighty-nine 
wasliers of the dead to the Jews. 

So inuuh have we set down in a lame and 
imperfect abstract of the results of the census 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-one. How 
little we have been enabled to give of the 
gist oi the report may be judged from this 
concluding and great fact, that the number 
of facts which liad originally to be copied 
into tabular statements, when the census was 
taken, exceeded one Jmiulred millions. 

MY PICTURE. 

Stand this way — more near the window 

By my desk — you sec the 
Falling on niy pic ture better — 

Thus I see it while I write I 

Who the head may ho I know not, 

But it lias n student air ; 

With a look, half-sad, half-stately, 

Grave sweet eyes and flowing hair. 

Little care I who the painter, 

How obscure a name he bore; 

Nor, when some have named Velasquez, 

Did 1 value it the more. 

As it is I would not give it 
For the rarest piece of art ; 

It has dw’elt with me, and listened 
To the secrets of my heart. 

Many a time, when to my garret 
Weary I returned at night, 

It lias seemed to look a welcome 

That has made my poor room bright. 

Many a time, when ill and sleepless, 

1 have watched the quivering gleam 
Of my lamp upon that picture. 

Till it faded in my dream. 

When dark days have come, and friendship 
Worthless seemed, and life in vain, 

That bright friendly smile has sent mo 
Boldly to my task again. 

Sometimes when hard need has pressed me 
To bow down where I despise, 

1 have read stem words of counsel 
In those sad reproachful eyes. 

Nothing that my brain imagined, 

Or my weary band has wrought, 

But it watched the dim idea 
Spring forth into armM Thought. 
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It has fimiled on tny tucccssei, 

RaiBcd me when my hopes were low, 
And by tunis has looked upon mo 
With all the kind eyes 1 know, 

Po you wonder that my picture 
Iltift become like to a friend? 

It huB “ecu my life’s hegiiiningB, 

It bImII stay and cheer the end I 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

liV THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CIIAI^ER THE FOURTEENTH. 

It was a comfort to Margaret about this 
time to find that her mother drew more ten- 
derly and iutimately towards her than she 
had ever done since the days of her child- 
hood. She took her to her heart as a confi- 
dential friend — tlie post Margaret had always 
longed to fdl, and had envied JJixon for lieing 
preferred to. Margaret took ])ains to resjiond to 
every call made upon her for sympathy — and 
they were many — even when they bore rela- 
tion to t lilies, which she would no more 
have noticed or regarded herself than the 
elejihant would pierceive the little pin at his 
feet, which yet he lifts carefully up at the 
bidding of his keeper. All unconsciously 
Margaret drew near to a reward. 

One evening, Mr, Hale being absent, her 
mother b^^gaii to talk to her about her brother 
Frederick, the very subject on which Mar- 
garet liad longed to ask questions, and almost 
the only one on which her timidity overcame 
lier natural openness. The more she wanted 
to hear about him, the less likely she W'as 
to speak. 

“Oh, Margaret, it was so windy last night ! 
It came howling down the chimney in our 
room ! 1 could not sleep, I never can wdien 
there is such a terrible wind. 1 got into a 
wakeful habit when poor Frederick was at 
sea ; and now, even it I don’t waken all at 
once, I dream of him in some stormy sea, 
with great, clear, glass-green walls of waves 
on ei tiler side his ship, but far higher than 
her very masts, curling over her with that 
cruel, terrible white foam, like some gigantic 
crested serpent. It is an old dream, but it 
always comes back on windy nights, till I am 
thankful to waken, sitting straight and stiff 
up ill bed with my terror. Poor Frederick ! 
He is on land now, so wind can do him no 
barm. Though I did think it might shake 
down some of those tall chimneys." 

“ Where is Frederick now, mamma ? Our 
lettej*8 are directed to the care of Messrs. 
Barbour, at Cadiz, I know ; but where is he 
himself 1 " 

“ I can't remember the name of the place, 
but he is not called Hale ; you must remem- 
ber that, Margaret. Notice the F. D. in 
every corner of the letters. He has taken 
the name of Dickinson. I wanted him to 
have been called Beresford, to which he had 


a kind of right, but your father thought he 
had better not. He might be recognised, you 
know, if he were called by my name.” 

“ Mamma," said Margaret, “ I was at Aunt 
Shaw’s when it all happened ; and I suppose 
I was not ohl enough to be told plainly about 
it. But I should like to know now, if I may 
— if it does not give you too much pain to 
speak about it." 

“ Pain ! No,” replied Mrs. Hale, her cheek 
flushing. “Yet it is pain to lliink that 
perhaps I may never see my darling boy 
again. Or else he did right, Margaret. Tliey 
may say what they like, but I have his own 
letters to show, and I’ll believe him, though 
he is my son, sooner than any court-martial 
on earth. Go to my little japan cabinet, 
dear, and in the second left-liand drawer you 
will find a packet of letters." 

Margaret went. There were the yellow, 
sea-stained letters, with the jieculiar fragrance 
which ocean letters have. Margaret carried 
them back to her mother, who untied the 
silken string with trembling fingers, and, 
examining their dates, she gave them to Mar- 
garet to read, making her hurried, anxious^ 
remarks on their contents almost before her 
daughter could have understood what they 
were. 

“You see, Margaret, how from the very 
first he disliked Captain Peid, He was 
second lieutenant in the ship — the Orion — in 
which Frederick sailed the very first time. 
Poor little fellow, bow well he looked in his 
midshipman’s dress, with his dirk in Ids hand, 
cutting open all the newspapers with it as if 
it were a paper-knife. But this Mr. Keid, as 
he was then, seemed to take a dislike to- 
Frederick from the very beginning. And 
then — stay ! these are the letters he wrote 
on board the Russell. When he was appointed 
to her, and found his old enemy Captain Beid 
in command, he did mean to bear all his 
tyranny ]mtiently. Look ! this is the letter. 
Just read it, Margaret. Where is it he 
says — Stop — ‘My father may rely upon me 
that 1 will bear with all proper patience 
everything that one officer and gentleman 
can take from another. But, from my former 
knowle<ige of my present captain, I confess I 
look forward with apprehension to a long 
course of tyranny on board the Russell.' You 
see, he promises to bear patiently, and I am 
sure he did, for lie was the sweetest-teiupered 
boy, when he was not vexed, that could pos- 
sibly be. Is that the letter in wdiich he 
speaks of Captain Reid’s impatience with 
tlie men, for not going through the ship*® 
manoeuvres as quickly as the Avenger 1 Y ou 
see, he says that they had many new hands 
on board the Russell, while the Avenger had 
been nearly three years on the station, with 
nothing to do but to keep slavers off, and work 
her men, till they ran up and down the rig- 
ging like rats or monkeys." 

Margaret slowly read the letter, half ille- 
gible through the fading of the ink. It might 
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be — it probably was — a statement of Captain 
Keid’s imperiousness in trifles, very iniicli 
exaggerated by the narrator, who had written 
it while fresh and warm from the scene of 
altercation. Some sailors being aloft iii the 
main-topsail rigging, the captain had ordered 
them to race down, threatening the hindmost 
with the cat-of-nine-tails. He who was the 
farthest on the spar, feeling the impossibility 
of passing his companions, and yet passion- 
ately dreading the disgrace of the flogging, 
threw himself desperately down to catch a 
I'ope considfei'ably lower, failed, and fell 
senseless on deck. He only survived for a 
few hours afterwards, and the indignation of 
the ship’s crew was at boiling 2)oiut when 
young Hale wrote. 

“Eut we did not receive this letter till 
long, long after we lieard of the mutiny. I 
Poor Fred ! I dare say it was a comfort to | 
him to write it, even though he could not 
have known liow to send it, poor fellow ! 
And then we saw a report in tlie j)a])ers — 
that’s to say, long before Fred’s letter reached 
us — of an atrocious mutiny having broken 
out on board the liiissell, and that the muti- 
neers had remained in possession of the ship 
which had gone off, it was supposed, to be a | 
pirate ; and that Captain Keid was sent adrift | 
ill a boat with some men — ofticors or some- 
thing — whose names were all given, for they 
were picked up by a West-Iiidian steamer. 
Oh, Margaret ! how your father and I turned 
sick over that list, when there was no name 
of Frederick Hald We thought it must he 
some mistake ; for poof Ft'ed was such a fine 
fellow, only perhaps ' father too passionate, 
and we hoped that the name of Carr, which 
was in the list, was a misprint for that of Hale 
— newspapers are so careless. jAnd towards 
post-time the next day, papa set oil' to walk to 
Southampton to get the papers ; and I could 
not stop at home, so I went to meet him. He 
was very late — much later than 1 thought he 
would have been ; and I sat down under tlie 
hedge to wait for him. He came at last, his 
arms hanging loose down, his head sunk, and 
walking ifeavily along, as if every step was 
a labour and a trouble. Margaret, I see 
him now.” 

" Don’t go on, mamma. I call understand 
it all,” said Margaret, leaning up caressingly 
against her mother’s side, and kissing her 
liand. 

No, you can’t, Margaret. No one can who 
did not see him then. I could hardly lift 
myself up to go and meet him, everything 
seemed so to reel ai’ound me all at once. 
And when I got to him he did not speak, or 
seem surprised to see me there, more than 
three miles from home, beside the Oldham 
beech-tree ; but he put my arm in his, and 
kept stroking my hand, as if he wanted to 
soothe me to be very quiet under some great 
heavy blow ; and when I trembled so all 
oyer that I could not speak, he took me in 
his arms, and stooped down his head on mine, 


and began to shake and to cry in a strange 
muffled, groaning voice, till I, lor very fright, 
stood quite still, and only Ix^gged him to tell 
me what he had heard. And then, with his 
hand jerking, as if some one else moved it 
against his will, he gave me a wicked news- 
paper to read, calling our Frederick a ‘traitor 
of the blackest dye,’ ‘ a base, ungrateful dis- 
grace to his profession.’ Oh ! I cannot tell 
what bad words they did not use. 1 took the 
paper in my hands ixs soon as I had read it — 
I tore it up to little bits — I tore it — oh ! I 
believe, Margaret, I tore it with my teeth. 
1 did not cry. I could not. My cheeks were 
as hot as fire, and my very eyes burnt in iny 
head. 1 saw your father looking grave at me. 
I said it was a lie, and so it was. Mouths 
after, this letter came, and you see what 
provocation Frederick had. It was not for 
himself^ or his own injuries, he rebelled ; but 
he would speak liis mind to Captain Keid, 
and so it went on from bad to worse ; and, 
yon see, most of the sailors stuck by Fre- 
derick. 

“ I think, Margaret,” she continued, after 
a pause, in a weak, trembling, exliausted 
voice, “ I am glad of it — I am prouder of 
Fi'ederick standing up against injustice, than 
if he liad l)een simply a good officer.” 

“ I am sure I am,” said Margaret, in a firm, 
decided tone. “ Loyalty and (»bedience to 
wisdom and justice are fine; but it is still finer 
I to defy arbitrary power unjustly and cruelly 
! used — not on behalf of ourselves, but on 
’ behalf of others more lielpless.” 

“ For all that, I wish I could see Frederick 
once more — just once. He was my first 
baby, Margaret.” Mrs. Hale spoke wistfully, 
and .almost as if apologising for the yearning, 
craving wish, as though it were a de]>reciatiou 
of her reniaiiiing child. But such an idea never 
crossed Margaret’s mind. She was Ihiukiiig 
I how lier mother’s desire could be fulfilled 

“ It is six or seven yeai's ago — would they 
still prosecute him, mother 1 If he came and 
stooti his trial, what would be the i)iinish- 
I inent ? Surely lie might bring evidence of 
j his great jiro vocation.” 

“ It would do no good,” replied Mrs. Hale. 
“ Some of the sailors who accompanied Fre- 
derick were taken, and there was a court- 
martial held on them on board the Amicia 
I believed all they said in their defence, poor 
fellows, because it just agreed with Frederick’s 
story — but it was of no use, — ” and for the 
first time during the conversation Mrs. Hale 
began to cry ; yet something possassed Mar- 
garet to force the information she foresaw 
yet dreaded from her mother. 

“ What happened to them, mamma ?” asked 
she. 

“ They were hung at the yard-arm,” said 
Mrs. Hale, solemnly, “ And the worst was 
that the court, in condemning them to <leath, 
said they had suffered themselves to be led 
astray from their duty by their superior 
officers.” 
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They were silent for a long time. Thornton if she can tell us of a good 

And Frederick was in South America doctor. We won’t throw away our money 
for several years, was he not ? ” on any but some one first-rate. Stay, we 

“ Yes. And now he is in Spain. At Cadiz, turn up this stpct.” 
or somewhere near it. If he comes to Eng- Tim street did not look as if it could con- 
land he will be hung. I shall never see his tain any house large enough for Mrs, Thorn- 
face again — for if lie conies to England he ton’s habitation. Her son’s presence never 
will be hung.” gave any impression as to the kind of 

There was no comfort to be given. Mrs. iiouse he lived in ; but, unconsciously, Mar- 
Hale turned lier face to the wall, and lay garel had imagined that tall, massive, hand- 
perfectly still in her mother’s despair. No- somely dre.s8edMrs. Thornton must live in a 
thing could be said to console her. 8h< took house of the same character as herself, 
her hand out (d* Margaret’s with a little im- Now Marlborough Street consisted of long 
patient movement, j»s if she would fain he rows of small houses, with a blank waU 
left alone with the recollection of her son. here and there ; at least that was all they 
Wlien Mr. Hale came in, Margaret went out, could see from the point at which they 
oppressed with gloom, arid seeing no promise entered it. 

of brightness on any aide of the horizon. “ He told me he lived in Marlborough 

Street, I’m sure,” said Mr. Hale, with a much 
CITAPTER THE EUTEENTii. perplexed air. 

‘ Margaret,” said her father, the next day, ! Perhaps it is one of the economies he 
we must return Mrs. Tliornton'a call. Your |«till practises, to live in a very small house, 
mother is not very well, and thinks she Put here are plenty of people about; let me 
cannot walk so far ; but you and I will go ask.” 

this afternoon.” ‘She accordingly inquired of a passer-by, 

As they went, Mr. Hale began about his and was informed that Mr. Thornton lived 
wife’s health, with a kind of veiled anxiety, j close to the mill, and had the factory lodge- 
which Margaret was glad to see awakened at | door i)ointed out to her, at the end of the long 
last. 1 ^cad wall they had noticed. 

“ Did you consult the doctor, INIargaret ? i Tlie lodge-door was like a common garden- 
Did you s(‘nd f(.)r him 1” Uloor; on one side of it were great closed 

“ No, ])apa, you spoke of his coming to see ■ gates for the ingress and egress of lurries and 
mo. Now L wfis well. But if I only knew j wagons. The lodge-keeper admitted them 
of some good doctor, I would go this after- ; into a gi’eat oblong yard, on one side of 
noon, and ask him to come, for I am sure j which w'cre oflices for the transaction of 
mamma is seriously indisposed.” j business ; on the opposite, an immense many- 

She put the truth, thus plainly and strongly I windowed mill, whence proceeded the con- 
hecause her father had so completely shut his tinual clack ot machinery and the long 
mind against the idea when she* had bust : groaning roar of the steam-engine, enough to 
named her fears. But now the case was . deafen those wlio lived within the enclosure. 


changed. He answ^ered in a despondent 
lone : 

“ Do you think she has any hidden com- 
plaint 1 Do you think she is really very ill ? 
Has Dixon said anything ? Oh, Margaret ! 
1 am haunted by the fear that our coming to 
Milton has killed her. My poor Maria ! ” 

“ Oh, papa ! don’t imagine such things,” 
said Margaret, shocked. “ She is not well, 
that is all. Many a one is not well for a time ; 
and wdth good advice gets better and stronger 
than ever.” 

** But has Dixon said anjrthing about 
her ? ” 

No ! You know Dixon enjoys making a 
myster}^ out of trifles ; and she has been a 
lit tle mysterious about mamma’s health, which 
lias alarmed me rather, that is all. Without 
any reason, I dare say. You know, papa, 
you said the other day I was getting 
fanciful.” 

“ I hope and trust you are. But don’t 
think of what I said then. I like you to be 
fanciful about your mother’s health. Don’t ■ 
be afraid of telling me your fancies. I like | 
to hear them, though, I dare say, I spoke as ; 
if I was annoyed. But we will ask Mi’s. ! 


OpjKisite to the "wall, along which the street 
I ran, on one of the narrow sides of the oblong, 
' was a handsome stone-coped house, — 
blackened, to be sure, by the smoke, but 
1 with paint, windows, and steps kept scru- 
pulously clean. It was evidently a house 
j which liad been built some fifty or sixty 
: years. The stone facings — the long, narrow 
i windows, ami the number of tliem — the 
] flights of steps uj) to the front door, asceud- 
j ing from either side, and guarded by railing 
— ail witnessed to its age. Margaret only 
wondered why people who could afford to 
live in so good a house, and keep it in such 
perfect order, did not prefer a much smaller 
dwelling in the country, or even some 
suburb ; not in the continual whirl and din 
of the factory. Her unaccustomed e;u’s could 
hardly catch hex* father’s voice as they stood 
on the steps awaiting the opening of the 
door. The yard, too, with the great doors in 
the dead wall as a boundary, was but a 
dismal look-out for the sitting-rooms ol 
the house — as Margaret found when they 
had mounted the old-fashioned stairs, and 
been ushered into the drawing-room, the 
three windows of which went over the front 
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door and the room on the ri<^ht-haiid side of 
the entrance. There was no one in the 
drawing-room. It seemed as though no one 
had been in it since the day when the furni- 
ture was bagged up with as much care as if 
the house was to be overwhelmed with lava, 
and discovered a thousand years hence. The 
walls were pink and gold ; the pattern on 
the carpet represented bunches of flowers on 
a light ground, but it was carefully covered 
up in the centre by a linen drugget, glazed 
and colourless. The window- curtains were 
lace ; each chair and sofa had its own par- 
ticular veil of netting, or knitting. Grea’ 
alabaster groups occupied every flat surface 
safe from dust under their glass shades. Ii; 
the middle of the room, right under th 
bagged-up chandelier, was a large circular 
table, with smartly-bound books arranged ai 
regular intervals round the circumference 
of its polished surface, like gaily-coloured 
spokes of a wheel. Everything reflected 
light, nothing absorbed it. The whole room 
had a painfully spotted, spangled, speckled 
look about it, which impressed Margaret so 
unpleasantly that she was hardly conscious of 
the peculiar cleanliness required to keeji 
everything so white tind pure in such an 
atmosphere, or of the trouble that must be 
willingly expended to secure that eflect of 
icy, snowy discomfort. Wherever she looked 
there was evidence of care and labour, but 
not care and labour to procure ease, to lielp 
on habits of tranquil home employment 
solely to ornament, and then to preserve 
ornament from dirt or destruction. 

Thty had leisure to observe, and to speak 
to each other in low voices, before Mrs, 
Thornton appeared. Tliey were talking of 
what all the world might hear ; but it is a 
common eflect of such a room as this to make 
people speak low, as ii unwilling to awaken 
the unused echoes. 

At last Mrs. Thornton came in, rustling in 
handsome black silk, as was her wont ; her 
muslins and laces rivalling, not excelling, the 
pure whiteness of the muslins and netting of 
the room. Margaret explained how it was 
that her mother could not accompany them 
to return Mrs. Thornton’s call ; but in her 
anxiety not to bring back her father’s fears 
too vividly, she gave but a buugling account, 
and left the impression on Mrs. Thornton’s 
mind that Mrs. Hale’s was some temporary 
or fanciful fine-ladyish indisposition, which 
might have been put aside had there been a 
strong enough motive, or that if it was too 
severe to allow her to come out that day, the 
call might have been deferred. Remember- 
ing, too, the horses to her carriage, hired for 
her own visit to the Hales, and how Fanny 
had been ordered to go by Mr. Thornton, in 
order to pay every respect to them, Mrs. 
Thornton drew up slightly offended, and gave 
Margaret no sympathy — indeed, hardly any 
credit for the statement of her mother’s 
indisposition. 


“ How is Mr. Thornton ? ” asked Mr. 
Hale. “I was afraid he was not well, from 
his hurried note yesterday.” 

My son is rarely ill ; and when he is, 
he never speaks about it, or makes it an 
excuse for not doing anything. He told me 
he could not get leisure to read with you last 
night, sir. lie regretted it, I am sure; he 
values the hours spent with you.” 

‘‘ I am sure they are equally agreeable to 
me,” said Mr. Hale. It makes mo feel 
young again to sec liis enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of all that is fine in classical 
literature.” 

“ I have no doubt the classics are very 
desirable for people wi)o have leisure. But, 
I confess, it was against my judgment that 
my son renewed liis study of tliein. The 
time and jflace in wiiich lie lives seem to me 
to require all his energy and attention. 
Classics may do very well for men wiio loiter 
away their lives in the country or in colleges ; 
but the Milton men ought to have their 
thoughts and powers absorbed in the work of 
to-day. At least, that is my opinion.” This 
last clause she gave out wdth ‘ the pride that 
apes humility.’ 

“ But, surely, if the mind is too long 
directed to one object only, it will get stiff 
and rigid, and unable to take in many 
interests,” said Margaret. 

“I do not quite understand what you 
meiui by a mind getting stiff and rigid. Nor 
do 1 admire those whirligig characteis that 
are full of this thing to-day, to be utterly 
forgetful of it in their new interest to-morrow. 
Having many interests does not suit the life 
of a Milton manufacturer. It is, or ought to 
be, enough for him to have one great desire, 
and to bring all the purjioses of his life to 
bear on the fulfilment of that.” 

And that is — / ” asked Mr. Hale. 

Her sallow cheek fluslieil, and her eye 
liglitened, as she answered ; 

“To hold and maintain a high, honourable 
place among the merchants of his country — 
the men of his town. Sucli a place my son 
has earned for himself. Go where you Avill 
— I don’t say in England only, but in Europe 
— the name of John Thornton of Milton is 
known and respected amongst all men of 
business. Of course it is unknown in the 
iashionable circles,” she continued, scornfully. 

‘ Idle gentlemen and ladies are not likely to 
vuow much of a Milton manufacturer, unless 
lie gets into parliament, or mai'ries a lord’s 
daughter.” 

Both Mr. Hale and Margaret had an 
uneasy, ludicrous consciousness that they had 
never heard of this great name until Mr. 
Bell had written them word that Mr. Thorn- 
.on would be a good >^frieud to have in 
Mdlton, The proud mother’s world was not 
.heir world of Haiiey Street gentilities on 
the one hand, or country clergymen and 
Hampshire squires on the other. Margaret’s 
face, in spite of all her endeavours to keep it 
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simply listening in its expression, told the 
sensitive Mrs. Thornton this feeling of 
hers. 

You think you never heard of this won- 
derful son of mine, Miss Hale. You think 
Fm an old woman whose ideas are bounded 
by Milton, and whoso own crow is the 
whitest ever seen.” 

“ No,” said Margaret, with some spirit. 
^*It may be true tliat I wtis thinking 1 had 
hardly heard Mr. Thornton’s name before I 
came to Milton. But since I have come 
here, I liave heard enough to make me 
respect and admire him, and to feel how 
much justice and truth there is in what you 
have said of him.” 

“ Who spoke to you of him ? ” asked Mrs. 
Thornton, a little mollified, yet jealous lest 
any one else.’s words should not have done 
him full justice. 

Margaret hesitated before she replied. She 
did not like this authoritative questiciiiing. 
Mr. Hide came in, as he thought, to the 
i’escue. 

*‘It was wdiat Mr. Thoniton said himself, 
that made us know the kind of man he w;i8. 
Was it not, Margaret I ” 

Mrs. Thornton drew her.self np, and 
said, — 

“ My son is not tlie one to tell of Ids own 
doings. May 1 again rusk you, Miss Hale, 
from vvh<>se account you foinied your favour- 
able opinion of idrn / A mother is curious 
ainl greedy of cominendatioii of her children, 
you know.” 

Margaret replied, It was as much from 
what Mr. Thoniton withheld of tliat which 
\vt* had been told of hi.s previous life by Mr. 
Bell, — it was more tliat th.an what he said, 
th.at made us all f»*el what reason you liave 
to Ijc proud of him.” 

‘•Mr. Bull ! Wiiat can he know of John ? 
He, living a lazy life in a drowsy college. 
But I’m obliged to you, Miss Hale. Many a 
ini.ssy young lady W’Oiild have shrunk from 
giving an old woman the pleasure of hearing 
tliat her son wa,8 well spoken of,” 

“ Why ? ” asked Margaret, looking straight 
at Mrs. Thornton, in bewildennent. 

“ Why ! because I suppose they might have 
consciences that told them liow surely they 
w'ere making the old mother into an advocate 
for them, in case they had any plans on the 
son’s heart.” 

She smiled a grim smile, for she had been 
pleased by Margaret’s frankness ; luid per- 
haps she felt that she liad been asking questions 
tp6 rdtlch as if slie had a right to catechise. 
!Margaret laughed outriglit at the notion 
presented to her ; laughed so merrily that 
it grated on Mrs. Thornton’s ear, as if tlie 
words that called forth that laugh, must 
have been utterly and entirely ludicrous. 

Margaret stopped her merriment as soon 
as she saw Mrs. Thornton’s annoyed look. 

“I beg your pardon, madam. But I 
really am very much obliged to you for ex- 


onerating me from making any plans on Mr. 
Thornton’s heart.” 

“ Young ladies have, before now,” said 
Mrs. Thornton, stiffly. 

“I hope Miss Thornton is well,” put in 
Mr. Hale, desirous of changing the current of 
the conversation. 

“ She is as well as she ever is. She is not 
strong,” replied Mrs. Thornton, shortly. 

“And Mr. Thornton? I snpjiose I may 
hope to see him on Thursday ? ” 

“ I cannot answer for my son’s engage- 
ments. There is some uncomfortable work 
going on in the town ; a threatening of 
a strike. If so, his experience and judg- 
ment will make him much consulted by 
his friends. But I should think he could 
come on Thursday. At any rate, I am sure 
he will let you know if he cannot.” 

“A strike!” asked Margaret. “What 
for ? What are they going to strike for ? ” 

“For the nnistersliip and ownership of 
other people’s property,” said Mrs. Thornton, 
with a fierce snort. “That is wliat they 
always strike for. If my son’s work-jieople 
strike, I will only say they are a pack of 
ungrateful hounds. But I have no doubt 
they will.” 

“ Tliey are wanting higher wages, I sup- 
pose I ” asked Mr. Hale. 

“ That is the face of the thing. But the 
truth is, they want to be masters, and make 
the luastei's into slaves on their own ground. 
They are always trying at it ; the^^ always 
have it in their minds ; and every five or six 
years there conies a struggle between masters 
and men. They ’ll find themselves mistaken 
thi.s time, I fancy, — a little out of their reckon- 
ing. If they turn out, they mayn’t find it so 
easy to go in again. I believe tlie masters 
have a thing or two in their heads which will 
teach the men not to strike again in a hurry, 
if they try it this time.” 

“ Does it not make the town very rough ? ” 
asked Margaret. 

“Of coui-se it does. But surely you are 
not a coward, are you ? Milton is not the 
place for cowards. I have known the time 
when I have had to thread my way through 
a crowd of white, angry men, all swearing 
they would have Makinsou’s blood as soon 
as he ventured to show his nose out of his 
factory ; and lie, knowing nothing of it, some 
one had to go and tell him, or he was a dead 
man ; and it needed to be a woman, — so I 
went. And when I had got in, I could not 
get out. It was as much as my life was 
worth. So I went up to the roof, where 
there were stones piled ready to drop on the 
heads of the crowd, if they tried to force the 
factory doors. Anti I would have lifted those 
heavy stones, and dropped them with as good 
an aim as the best man there, but that I 
fainted with the heat I had gone through. 
If you live in Milton, you must learn to have 
a brave heart. Miss Hide.” 

would do my best,” said Margaret 
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rather pde. I do not know if I am brave 
or not till I am tried ; but I am afraid I 
should be a coward,” 

** South country people are often frightened 
by what our Darkahire men and women only 
call living and struggling. But when you’ve 
been ten years among a people who are 
always owing their betters a grudge, and only 
waitiitg for an opportunity to pay it off, 
you ’ll know whether you are a coward or 
not, take my word for it.” 

Mr, Thornton came that evening to Mr. 
Hale’s. He was sliown up into the drawing- 
room, where Mr. Hale was reading aloud 
to his wife and daughter. 

ara come partly to bring you a note 
from my mother, and partly to apologize for 
not keeping to rny time yesterday. The note 
contains the address you asked for ; Hr. 
Donaldson.” 

“ Tiiank you ! ’ said Margaret, hastily, 
holding out her hand to take the note, for she 
did not wish lier mother to hear that they | 
had been making any inquiry about a doctor, i 
She was ])lea.sed that Mr. Thornton seemed j 
immediately to urulerslaml her feeling ; he 
gave her the note without another word of 
explanation, 

Mr. Hale began to talk about the strike. 
Mr. Thornton’s face assumed a likeness to 
his mother's worst expression, which imme- I 
diately repelled the watching Margaret. 

“Yes; the fools will have a strike. Let 
them. It suits us well enough. But we 
gave them a chance. They think trade is 
flourishing fis it was last year. We see the 
storm on the horizon, and draw in our sails. 
But because we don’t explain our rejisons, 
they woji’t believe we’re acting reasonably. 
We must give them line and letter for the 
way wo choose to spend or save our money. 
Henderson tried a doilge with his men, out 
at Ashley, and failed. He rather wanted | 
a strike ; it would have suited hks book 
well enough. So when the men came 
to ask for the five per cent they are 
claiming, he told ’em he ’d think about it, 
and give them his answer on the pay-day ; 
knowing all the while what his answer 
would be, of course, but thinking he’d 
strengthen their conceit of their own way. 
However, they were too deep for him, and 
heard something about the bad jjrosyiects of 
trade. So in they came on the Friday, and 
drew back their claim, and now he’s obliged 
to go on working. But we Milton masters 
have to-day sent in our decision. We won’t 
advance a penny. We tell them we may 
have to lower wages ; but can’t afford to rai.se. 
So here we stand, waiting for their next 
attack.” 

^ And what will that be ? ” asked Mr. 
Hale. 

“ I conjecture, a simultaneous strike. You 
will see Milton without smoke in a few days, 

I imagine, Miss Hale.” 

“But why,” asked she, “could you not! 


explain what good reason you have for ex- 
pecting a bad trade '{ I don’t know if I use 
the right words, but you will know what I 
mean.” 

“ I)o you give your servants reasons for 
your expenditure, or your economy in the 
use of your own money 'I We, the ownei*s 
of capital, have a right to choose what wo 
will do with it.” 

“ A human right,” sa/id Margai'et, very 
low. 

“ I beg your pai'don, I did not hear what 
you said.” 

“ I would rather not repeat it,” said she ; 
“ it related to a feeling which I do not think 
you would share.” 

“Won’t you try me?” pleaded he; his 
tlmughts suddenly bent upon learning what 
she had said. She was displeased with liis 
pertinacity, but ihd not elioose to affix too 
j much importance to her words. 

I ‘‘I said, you had a liuinaii right.^ I meant 
that there seemed no reason hut religious 
ones, Avhy you should not do wdiat you like 
with your own.” 

‘ I know we differ in our religious o[>inion3 ; 
but don’t you give me credit for having some, 
thougli not the same as your.s ? ” 

Bfe was speaking in a subdued voice, as if 
to her alone. vShe did not wi.sh to ho so ex- 
clusively addressed. She replied out in litr 
usual tone : 

“ I do not think that I have any occasion to 
consider your special religious opinions in the 
affair. All I meant to say is, that there is 
no human law to ])revent tlie employers from 
utterly wasting or throwing away all tlieir 
money, if they clioose ; but that there are 
passages in the Bible which would I'athor iiiqdy 
— to me at least — that they neglected their 
duty as stewards if they did so. However, f 
know so little about strikes, and rate oi' 
wages, and capital, and labour, that J had 
better not talk to a political economist like 
you.” 

“ Nay, the more reason,” said he eagerly. 

“ I shall only be too glad to explain to you all 
that may seem anomalous or mysterious to a 
stranger ; especially at a time like this, when 
our doings are sure to be canvassed by every 
scribbler who can hold a pen.’’ 

“ Thank you,” she answered, coldly. “ Of 
course, I shall apply to my father in the first 
instance for any information he can give me, 
if I get puzzded with living here amongst this 
strange society.” 

“ You think it strange. Why ? ” 

“ I don’t know — I suppose because, on the 
very face of it, I see two classes dependent 
on each other in every possible way, yet each 
evidently regarding the interests of the other 
as opposed to their own ; I never lived in a 
place before where there were two sets of 
people always running each other down.” 

“ Who have you heard running the mas- 
ters down ? I don’t ask who you have heard 
abusing the men ; for I see you pei’sisb in 
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misunderstanding what I said the other 
day. But who have you heard abusing the 
masters ? ** 

Margaret reddened ; then smiled as she 
said^ 

am not fond of being catechised. I 
refuse to answer your question. Besides, it 
has nothing to do with the fact. You must 
take ray word for it, that I have heard some 
people, or, it Jaay be, only some one of the 
workpeople speak ns though 
teresl of the employ' ers to keep them from 
acquiring money — that it would make thejn 
too independent if they had a sum in the 
savings’ bank.” 

”1 dare say, it was that man Higgins who 
told you all this,” said Mrs. Hale. Mr. 
Thornton did not appear to hear what ^lar- 
garet evidently did not wish liim to know. 
But he caught it, nevertheless. 

“ 1 heard, moreover, that it was considered 
to the advantage of the masters to have igno- 
rant workmen, — not li edge-lawyers, as Ca}> 
tain Lennox used to call those men in his 
cojujjany who questioned and would know 
the reason for every order.” 

This latter part of her sentence she ad- 
dre.ssetl rather to her father than to Mr. 
Tlioniton. Who is Captain Leiin<»x i asked 
Mr. Thornton of liimself, with a strange kind 
of displeasure, that prevented him for the 
mouumt from replying to her. Her father 
took up the conversation. 

' “You never were fond of schools, Mar- 
garet, or you would have seen and known, 
before this, how much is being done for 
education in Milton.” 

“No!” said she, with sudden meekness. 

“ I know I do not care enough about schools. : 
But the knowledge and tlie ignorance ofj 
wliieli 1 was speaking, did not relate to read- j 
ing and writing, — the teaching or intbrma- 1 
tion one can give to a child. 1 am sure, tliat , 
what wjis meant was ignonuice of the wisdom i 
that shall guide men and women. I hardly 
know what that is. But he — that is luy in- 1 
formant — spoke as if the ui;i.sters would like | 
their hands to be merely tail, large children j 
— living in the present moment — with 
blind luireasoning kind of obedience.” 

“ iu short, Miss Hale, it is very evident 
that your informant found a })retty ready 
listener to all the slander he chose to utter 
against the mastei's,” said Mr. Thornton, in 
an offended tone. 

Margaret did not reply. She was dis- 
pleased at the pei'sonal character Mr. Thorn- 
ton affixed to what she had said. 

Mr. Hale spoke next : 

“ I must confess that, although I have not 
become so intimately acquainted with any 
workmen as Margaret has, I am very much 
struck by the antagonism between the em- 
ployer and the employed on the very surface 
of things. I even gather this impressiou 
from what you yourself have from time to 
time said.’’ 


Mr. Thornton paused awhile before he 
spoke. Margaret nad just left the room, and 
he was vexed at the state of feeling bts- 
tween himself and her. However, the little 
annoyance, by making him cooler and more 
thoughtful, gave a greater dignity to what 
he said : 

“My theory is, that my interests are 
identical with those of my work-people, 
and vice vers^. Miss Hale, I know, does not 

! that word, though it comes most readily to 
i my lips as the technical term, whose origin, 

I whatever it was, dates before my time. On 
I some future day — iu some millennium — in 
j Utopia, this \mity may be brought into prac- 
! tice— just as I caTi fancy a republic the most 
! perf.^t form of government.” 

I “ We will read Plato’s ftepublic as soon as 
! we have finished Homer.” 
j “ Well, in the Platonic year it may fall out 
' that %ve are all — men, women, and children 
— fit for a re[)ublic : but give me a constitu- 
tional monarchy in oiu* present state of 
morals and intelligence. Iu our infancy we 
! require a wise despotism to govern us. In- 
' dee<l, long past infancy, children and young 
jieople are the happiest under the unfailing 
laws of a di.screet, firm authority. I agree 
with Mis.s Hale so fai* as to consider our 
jjeople iu the condition of children, while I 
deny that we, the masters, have anything 
to do with the making or keeping them 
80 . I maintain that despotism is the 
best kind of government for them ; so that 
in the hours in which 1 come in contact with 
them 1 must necessarily be an autocrat. I 
will use my best discretion — from no humbug 
or pliilaiithropic feeling, of which we have hful 
rattier too much iu the Korth — to make 
wise laws and come to just decisions 
in the conduct of my business — laws and 
decisions wdiich shall work for my own good 
iu the iirst instance — for theirs in the second; 
but I will neither be forced to give my rea- 
sons, nor ffinch from what I have once 
declared to be my resolution. Let them turn 
out! I shall suffer as well as they; but at 
the eml they will find I have not bated 
nor altered one jot.” 

Margaret had re-entered the room and 
w^as sitting at her work; but she did not 
speak. Mr. Hale answered — 

“ I dare say I am talking in great igno- 
rance ; but from the little 1 know, I shoMd 
say that the masses were already passing 
rapidly into the troublesome stage which 
intervenes between childhood and manhood 
in the life of the multitude as well as that 
of the individual. Now, the error which many 
parents commit in the treatment of the 
individual at this time is, insisting on 
the same unreasoning obedience as when all 
he had to do in the way of duty was, to 
obey the simple laws of ‘ Como when you’io 
called,’ and ‘ Ho as you’re bid 1 ’ But a 
wise parent humours the desire for inde- 
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pendent action, so as to become the friend I must just take facts as I find them to-ni^lit, 
and adviser when his absolute rule shall cease, without trying to account for them ; which, 
If I get wrong in my reasoning, recollect it is indeed, would make no difference in deter- 
you who adopted the analogy.’* mining how to act as things stand — the facts 

“Very lately,” said Margaret, “I heard a must be granted.” 
story of what happened in Nuremberg only “But,” said Margaret in a low voice, “it 
three or four years ago. A rich man there seems to me that it makes all tlie diff erence in 
lived alone in one of the immense mansions the world — ” Her father made a sign to 
which were formerly both dwellings and ware- her to be silent, and allow Mr. Thornton to 
houses. It was reported that he had a child, finish what he liad to s,*iy. lie was already 
but no one knew of it for certain. For forty standing up and preparing to go. 
y^ears this rumour kept rising and falling — “You must grant me this one point, 

never utterly dying away. After Ids death Given a strong feeling of indej^uidence in 
it was found to be true. He had a son — every Darkshire man, have I any right to 
an overgrown man, with the unexercised | obtrude my views of the manner in which he 
intellect of a child, wlioni he liad kept up in shall act uj)on another (hating it a.s I should 
that strange way, in order to save 1dm from ' do most vehemently myself), merely because 
temptation and error. But, of course, when , he has labour to sell and 1 capital to buy F’ 
this great old child was turned loose into the j “ Not in the least,” said Slargaret, deter- 
worhi, every bad counsellor had j)ower over i mined ju.st to s.ay this one thing ; “not in the 
him. He did not know good from evil. His ! least because of your labour and capital pnsi- 
father had made the blunder of bringing him tions, whatever they are, but because you are 
up in ignorance and taking it for innocence ; j a man, dealing with a set of men over wljom 
and after fourteen months of riotous living, the ; you have, wliether you reject the use of it 
city authorities had to take charge of him in | or not, immense power, just because your 
order to save him from starvation. He lives and your welfare are so constantly and 
could not even use words effectively enough, intimately interwoven. God has made us so 
to be a successful beggar ” | that we must be mutually depeiideut. We 

“ I used the comparison (suggested by i may ignore our own dependence, or refuse to 
Miss Hale) of the jiositioii of the master to ^Sficknowledge that others depend u])on us iu 
that of a ])urent ; so I ought not to com[)lain | more respects tl)an the payment of weekly 
of your turning the simile into a wea- j wages ; but the thing must be, nevertheless, 
pon against me. But, Mr. Hale, when you I Neither you nor any other master can lielp 
were setting up a wise parent as a model j yourselves. The most proudly independent 
for us, you said lie humoured Ids ehil- 1 man dej)cnds on those around him for their 
dren in their desire for inde])eiident action, j insensible influence on Ids character — his life. 
Now certainly, the time is not come for the I And the most isolated of all your Darksliire 
hands to have any iiulej)en(lent action during I Egos has dependants clinging to him on all 
business hours ; I hardly know w liat you sides ; lie cannot shake them off', any more 
would mean by it tlien. And I say, that the than the great rock he resembles can shake 
masters would be trenching on tlie indepen- ; off' — ” 

dence of their hands in a way tiiat I, for one, j “ Praj^ don’t go into similes, Mai’garet ; you 
should not feel justified in doing, if we inter- i have led us otf once already,” said her fal.lu'r, 
fered too much with the life they lead out of: smiling, yet uneasy at the thought that they 
the mills. Because they labour ten hours | wore detaining Mr. Thornton against his 
xi-day for us, I do not see that we have any | will, which was a mistake ; for he rather 
rigiit to impose leading-strings upon them fur j liked it, as long as Margaret would talk, 
the rest of their time. I value my own in- although what she said only irritated him. 
dependence so highly that 1 can fancy no de- 1 “ Just tell me, Miss Hale, are you yourself 

gradation greater than that of having another; ever influenced — no, that is not a fair way of 
man perpetually directing and advising and [ putting it ; — but, if you are ever conscious of 
lecturing me, or even planning too closely in j oeing influenced by others, and not by cir- 
aiiy way about my actions. He might be the cumstances, have those others been working 
wisest of men or the most powerful — I should directly or indirectly? Have they lM;*en 
equally rebel and resent his interference. I labouring to exhort, to enjoin, to act rightly 
imagine this is a stronger feeling in the for the sake of example, or have they been 
North of England than in the South.” simple, true men, taking up tlieir duty, and 

“ I beg your pardon, but is not that doing it unflinchingly, witliout a thought of 
because there has been none of the equality how their actions were to make this man iii- 
of friendship between the adviser and dustrious, that man saving ? Why, if I were 
advised classes ? Because every man has a workman, 1 should be twenty times more 
had to stand in an unchristian and isolated impressed by the knowledge that my master 

E osition, apart from and jealous of his was honest, punctual, quick, re.solute in all 
rother-man : constantly afraid of his rights his doings (and hands are keener spies even 
being trenched upon ? ’* than valets), than by any amount of inter- 

■ I only state the fact. I am sorry to say ference, however kindly meant, with my ways 
I have an appointment at eight o’clock, and of going-on out of work-hours. 1 do not 
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cjioosc to think too cloaely on what I am , 
myself; but, I believe, I rely on the straight- 
forward honesty of my hands, and the open 
nature of their opposition, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the way in which the turn-out will be 
managed in some mills, just because they 
know I scorn to take a single dishonourable 
advantage, or do an underhand thing myself. 
It goes farther tlian a whole course of lec- 
tures on ‘Honesty is the Best Policy* — life 
diluted into words. No, no ! What the 
master is, that will the men be, without 
over-much taking thought on his part.” 

“ That is a great admission,” siiid Mar- 
garet, laughing. “When I see men violent 
and obstinate in pursuit of their rights, I 
may safely infer tliat the master is the same ; 
tlwit he is a little ignorant of that spirit 
which sidfereth long, and is kind, and seeketh 
not ht:r own.” 

“ You ai e just like all strangers who don’t 
umlerstand the working of our system, Miss 
Hale,” said ho, hastily. “You suppose that 
our THOU are pup])ets of dough, ready to be 
moulded into any amiable form we please. 
You forget we liave only to do with them for 
less than a third of their lives ; and you seem 
not to perceive that the duties of a maindac- 
turcr are far larger and wider than tho.se 
merely of an employer of labour : we have 
a wi<le eoinmeroial character to maintain, 
which makes us into the great pioneers of 
civilisation.” 

“It strikes me,” said Mr. Hale, smiling, 
“that you might pioneer a little at home. 
They are a rough, heatheiiisii set of fellows, 
these Milton men of yours,” 

“I'hey are that,** replied Mr. Thornton. 
“Rose-water surgery won’t do for them. 
Cromwell would Tiave made a capital mill- 
owner, Mi a Hale. I wish we had him to 
put down thi.s strike for us.” 

“Cromwell is no hero of mine,” said she, 
coldly. “ But I am .trying to reconcile your 
ad ini ration of de.sj )Otism with your respect 
fur other men’s independence of character.” 

Ho red<leued at her tone. “ 1 choose to 
be the unqueMtioned and irresponsible luiuster 
of my hands during the hours that they 
lalK)ur for me. But those hours j»ast, our 
relation ceases ; and then coine.s in the same 
respect for their iudepeiideuce that I myself 
exact.” 

He did not speak again for a minute, he 
was too much vexed. But he shook it otf, 
and bade Mr. and Mrs. Hale good niglit, 
Tlien, drawing near to Margaret, he said in a 
lower voice — 

“ I spoke hastily to you once this evening, 
and, I am afraid, nither rudely. But you 
know I am but an uncouth Milton manufac- 
turer ; will you forgive me ? ’* 

“Certainly,” said she, smiling up in his 
face^ the expression of which was somewhat 
aiixious and oppressed, and hardly cleared 
away as he met her sweet sunny countenance, 
out of which all the north-wind effect of their 


discussion had entirely vanished. But she did 
not put out her hand to him, and again he 
felt the amission, and set it down to pride. 

HOLIDAYS AT MADAME GEONDET’S. 

On leaving Madame Grondet’s,* for the 
usual six weeks’ holiday, we consigned our 
prizes, just received, our trunks and parcels, 
to a hackney coach, butwenevergotintoitour- 
selves. It would have stifled us. We walked, 
free girls, down the Champs Elysces. We 
laughed at everything. There was home 
before us. 

Can a Parisian apartment, au second, be 
called a home ? I think so, indeed, and a 
very happy home too. To be sure, one is not 
I ofu-n in it, except to take one’s meals (if one 
does not t;at at a restaurant), and to sleep ; 
i but it would not be at all more disagreeable 
! to be obliged to spend the greater part of 
one’.s life in that little apartment, than it is 
to live coo])e(l uj) in a house four feet by six, 

I as many English i)eople do in England, cori- 
' soling themselves with the delusion that it is 
their castle. English f)eople in Paris won’t 
I live as the Parisians do. They must have 

■ tln'ir laborious comforts; their morning's 

■ housiikeeping ; their hot luncheon ; their 
eon.slitutional, and all their heavy res jiecta- 
bilitv. Tbi*y jiersist in staying in the house 
all <lay, unless it suits them to go out for a 

j formal walk in the afternoon, just lis they 
wiMild do ill England ; tiiey will stay at home 
all througli the sunshiny morning, and at 
three o’clock you will see tlieni sally forth 
under a ]>elting rain in clogs and umbrellas 
tu])»-iTorni conscientiously their three or four 
miles of lieavw <)uty. They are at great pains 
to jirocure line joinis of good beef, and adhere 
to pudtiings witli the patience of Job. 
Enjoyment they seem half to di'ead, lest it 
sin »ul<l lead to soinetliiug vulgar. Before they 
will jtiin a game, they beg pardon — but, are 
you sure it is correct '? is it quite the thing ? 
Tlu-y consider w hether it is conime il faut to 
do thi.s ; or whether it is distingue to do that, 
or wliether it is heigh-diddle-diddle, hokey- 
pokey, or wdiatever you please, to do the 
other thing. If it were the peculiar mark of 
the .shopkeeping class that they were happy 
and enjoyed themselves, I am sure you woultl 
find their English patrons — shopkeepers also 
I in their owui country very often — carefully 
making tliemselves miserable. If it were 
decided by the haut ton that ices should bo 
eaten standing, not an English man or w oman 
w’ould ait down with an ice, and make him- 
self or herself comfortable and hapjiy. blow 
different is the easy, uiit-door, pic nicking 
Parisian life ! How delightful tor girl or 
womiin to turn out on some fine morn- 
ing, with her little work-basket, and sit 
under au orange tree in the Tuileries 
gardens, blest with air and sunshine, 

* Soe Housohold Words, page 140 of the present volume. 
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and the sight of the happy cliildren at 
their play, as well as of their charming 
mammas so tastefully and freshly dressed ; 
and of their neat bonnes in the snow-wliite 
aprons and picturesque caps — the tall ones 
from Normandy, the great frilled night 
extinguishers from Picardy, the natty little 
worked caps thoroughly Parisian ! There 
she sits, ready to chat with the friends and 
acquaintances who come up now and then 
to pay their morning calls, until pi'eseiitly, 
when the sun is getting hot, and })eople 
are bent homeward to luncheon, and to 
dress, she can pack up the tiny basket, walk 
away, and turn into the Mai'ch6 de la Made- 
leine, or any other market that is handy, 
where with a few sous, she may buy tlie 
most extravagant of feasts, in the sliape of the 
best melon in the world, the most delicious 
peaches that are grown in Eurojje, or the 
sweetest grapes of Fontainebleau. Then, 
after reading for half an liour or so, slie may 
go to the Louvre perha])s, or call on friends, 
who in the evening will share a stroll in the 
Champs EJysees, or go with her to the < )pcra 
Comiqiie. 

After a day like that, any one goes to bed 
feeling very light, airy, and easy, both in mind 
and stomach, .'in<l wondering how so much 
amusement was got with so little money: so 
much contentment with so little beef. Tl>e : 
j>tM)ple I knew when at I^ladaiue G rondel’s 
school were chiefly the friends of some of my 
schoolfellows. First, there was 016m ence 
Grand])re, and I knew her father. Jle lived 
properly in Jrlrittany, but came to I’aj'is for 
her holidays, because he w as a w ic lower, ajjd 
had but that one daughter and a son. Tlie 
son w'as a sad scapegrace ; he liad ]>een in the 
army, — but where or what he Avas at tliat time 
nobody knew ; but Clcmence made up i\>v 
his evil by her good. She was a beautiful 
and gentle girl, and she loved and admired 
lier father just as intensely as he loved 
and admired her. The support and care 
they tendered to each otljer w^as mo.st 
beautiful and touching to behold ; it was 
one of the best pleasures of my holidays to 
see them both together, and to be wdth 
them. The father was an ancient olheer of 
Napoleon’s — a fine old soldier, wdth snow^- 
w^hite beard and moustache, who never spoke 
to a lady but with uncovered head, and who 
behaved to every one whom he addres-sed as 
if he were a prince speaking to a king or 
queen. I was a little schoolgirl when 1 first 
met this brave gentleman, and I })ut out my 
hand in the English way for him to shake. 
He did not understand that rough familiar 
fashion, and placing his hand beneath 
mine, gravely bent down his tall height 
until he touched it with his white mous- 
tache. My notions of propriety were 
quite disordered by this Imomge from an 
old man to a child, and yet at the moment 
I felt not that I was a child, — I was a 
duchess, or the Empress Josephiiifi. Ev^ 


when we knew him more familiarly, M. 
Grandpre was still the same ; and to his 
daughter he showed always the same cliival- 
rous, gentle, attentive manner. I fancy 
I still hear them addressing one another in 
their quiet, loving wa^^ as “inon jwre,” and 
“maflile.” “ Mon pore, you are silent; do 
you wdsli for anything or, ‘‘Ma fille, where 
would you like to go to day, — si jail it be 
Versailles ?” The last time we were together 
was long years ago, in the pi’ivate garden of 
the Tuiieries. Louis-Philippe sat on tlie cen- 
tral balcony of the Palace, with the little 
Count of Paris on his knees, pretending to 
beat time with his foot to the music of the 
Marseillaise that a military band was playing. 

I It was evening, and through the deepening 
I twilight, crowds of people passed, liked the 
indistinct forms of a confuted dreain ; there 
I was a sound of plashing fountains, and of 
' many voices, and of the tread of many feet, 
but Clcmence and lier father knew it not ; they 
' were walking arm and arm together a little 
apart from us, earnestly conversing ; for then 
Cleinence had just left school for good, and he 
had come to take her to tlu?ir liome in Brittany. 
Tiiither they went next day ; and there her 
cousin, Al}))jonse de Villeneuve, worked and 
waited seven years for her ; after which they 
were married. But not even then would 
Clcmence leave her father ; she fondly tended 
him to the last, and he died in her arms. A 
little son had by that time come to take his 
place in lier warm heart. The death of this 
old gentleman wjxs announced to u.s last year, 
in tlie French way. We received a largo 
black-edged iiaper, directed to my uncle, as 
“Monsieur Ward, h^quire,” and within it 
we read (in French, of course) : 

Monsieur Ward, — 

Monsieur Charles Grandpr<5, and Mons. and Mad. 
do Ylllcncuvc, have the grief of iiifoiuiiug you of the 
loss they have suffered in the person of their father, 
and father-in-law, Monsieur JuleB-Marie-Joan Cinindpjd, 
widower of Dame Camille - Marie - Louise - A niiette- 
Meliiiie de M on tui lie, retired major of cavalry, officer 
of the Ix'gion of Honom*, knight of St. Louis, ancient 
commander of the National Guaul, ancient unmicifMvl 
councillor, and ancient raemher of the conmii-ssiou 
for the administi-ation of the hospitals of the Commune 
U’Arlcs; who died on the 10th of November, at half- 
past seven o’clock in the evening, aged seventy-nino 
years ; having received the Bacniments of Our Mother 
the Holy Church. 

Tlicy conomend him to your prayois. 

How different this from the lacouic Scot- 
tish Highland fashion of announcing a death. 
There you receive a monstrous open paper, 
bearing, perhaps, in large letters, the words : 
^ Mac Ivor is dead.” 

If you don’t happen to know who Mac 
Ivor was when he was alive, the effect of 
tliis missive is absurd ; if you do, it may be 
grand and impressive. I am not quite sure 
aWut it. It seems to depend a good deal 
upon Mac Ivor, 

Another of my sdioolfellows was Marie 
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Oarnpeau, wlioso father was also an old soldier, ! lived in a poor way, in a jauntily furnished, 
but of ((uite another sort. He was a little, | but sadly laded and forlorn-looking little 
lively, dirty, vivacious Frenchman, living chamber, on the same side of the river with 
willi a wife to match him, in some Parisian the Quartier St.-Germain, and scorned close 
l>ack settlement, near a peculiarly miserable acquaintanceship with anything but fallon 
luin iOi e. They had a very little room, au greatness like their own. Trade was a word 
troisiome, almost as dirty as a London lodg-i| that congealed them. They had conde- 
ing of the same class. I was surprised at scended to Monsieur Philippe ; further down 
Ibis, for Marie had described it to me as a they could never go. Monsieur de ITsle was 
little bijou of a place, and a fit habitation a tall, and sufficiently dignified looking man ; 
for fairies. fair, with bold, high features, of which he was 

But, far more surprising than this, Mons. jiroiid, as showing his Norman descent, but 
Oaiupeau, tliat little, jumping, ne’er-be-still, . they expressed absolutely nothing save the 
dancing, ho])ping, Monsieur Campeau, who j>erfect self-satisfaction which that fact pro- 
looked as if he could not sit quiet for three duced. ItisquiteamistaketosetallFreiioh- 
nuniite.H together, had actually covered all the men down as being lively, quick, agi*eeable, 
furniture of Ills drawing-room with worsted j or even as being all moderately endowed 
needlework of his own doing. Worsted ; with some one of these qualities. Many, very 
ll(jwer.si stretched over the sofa, and reposed | many, especially amongst the old Legitimists 
on the caiiseuse ; worsted cats ami dogs sat | are heavy, slow, obtuse, impenetrable, and 
\ip(in all the chairs ; a tiger peacefully warmed ; obstinate to a perfectly maddening degree 
liiiusidf oil the hearth-rug; worsted Muses I Mousieurde ITsle was one of these. Nothing 
supported the wooden mantelshelf, which it- but wine made him tolerable, and that must be 
si lf ovorlluwed with worsted flowers ; and on j English wine (port or sheri^) ; no other wine 
all sitlcs, in stripes down the curtains, and in ! was strong enough. When he dined wdth us 
Intniers round the carpet, worsted flowers ' his spirits and his wit always rose in exact 
bloomed and faded. They were all the work of j proportiim with the gradual emptying of his 
Monsieur Campeau's hands. He was very 1 second ghnss of port; w^hen the third was 
proud of his acliievemoiits too, and would | emptied he was launched into a sea of most 
have none of them covered from the dust ; | extraordinarily pointless and incomy^rehen- 
firstly, because covering would liide them;:sible anecdotes, wliich he delivered in the 
an 1 secondly, because it would prevent them I slowe.st and most e.xasperating manner, 
from wearing out, and dey)riving him of the | In short, lie became quite a different Mon- 
foi’Luniite necessity of making more. He told sieur de lisle from the one who had 
ns that lie also hemmed, and knitted — accom- gobbled up his soup in silence but au hour 
ydishments which Madame his wife and before. 

Madtimoiselle his daughter sornelinies found, Hiswife was a clever woman, and mustthere- 

he said, of some slight service to them. fore have suffered inconctdvable tortures 

I'iiere was another family ; that of Blanche during the course of her married life. When- 
IT.slc. IMease to observe tin? f/e, and ever anything occurred that Monsieur de 

print it ns big ns jiossible. They were lisle 7nust absolutely, for the good of the 

Jc, and de is everything. Never imagine family, know, Madame had to talk to him for 
you ■ ■ ... at least three hours to make him understand 

made the acquaintance of some true Legiti- what it was all about. She was very prett}^ 
mi.sl.s of tlie ancien regime. The De lisle a«<i not very distingu6e, and we were told, 

family were all this; they were tie, they i by cut and offended members of the rabble, 

Were therefore noble ; they v ere Henry j that Monsieur de lisle had first seen her 
Quimniisls ; they were somctliing very great | Itehiud the counter in a milliner’s shop, and, 
imieed ; so great that ordinary mortals cannot falling in love with her, had become obstinate 
form an idea of such greatness ; and every u])on the fact and married her. She certainly 

one else W'as canaille ; so that their acquaint- knew how' to clean lace to perfection, and the 

anceship was pure favour, choice, cu])rice, rabble said that she cleaned other lace than 
owing entirely to their goodness, and not ' hei' own, and that it is well known that 
yours. But they were not at all proud ; they in these days one don’t do anything lor no- 
made acquaintance with peo])le who w ere nut thing. 1 think the rabble must have been 
de. They bowed to them; they spoke to nglit about her not having being bom a de,” 
them ; they visited them ; they sent their for, one day, whUe I was in her drawing- 

daughters to schools by no means exclusively room, a very great lady of the true 

de, and would even condescend to accept class came to call upon her, and I observed 
situations in the public service for their sons, that this “de” treated Madame de I’lsla 
under Monsieur Fhilippe. But they kept a with baae politeness, and was far more atten- 
pretty white silk flag by them, ready to wave tive to MadenioiseUe her daughter. This 
it out of the window, whenever King great lady was Madame la Uomtesse d© 
lieni'i Cinq , would at length condescend to Valentiernaia ; a little, old woman, miserably 
make a grand entry into his cajiital ; and attiretl ; poveity-stricken and liun^r^ 
they ahvays used wnting papei* with a head stricken, but as full of pride as when 
ol Henri Cinq embossed in one comer. They she w ore purple and fine linen, and fared 
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sumptuously every day, I was presented 
to her, but I was of the merest rubble. I • 
was English, and the Euglisli are all 
traders ; so she took not the slightest notice 
of me. When Madame de I’lsle returned 
the call, I happened to be with her, perhaps 
because there was a long distance to go,; 
which made a fiacre necessary, and the 
English are all so rich. We went to tlie end 
of the Boulevards, and there alighted. Then 
we got into some very dirty streets, and 
found ourselves among the rag-niercliants. 
Such misery, filth, wretchedness and rags, I 
never imagined. There lived, in a miserable 
house, Madame la Comtesse, and lier Inis- 
band, and her sons, in three or four small 
rooms. Of course I did not enter ; I had 
had enough of the manners of Louis 
Seize’s court ; so I looked at the rags 
without, while our friends viewed the rags 
within. How the sons passed their time 
I cannot imagine. To earn their living 
even in army or navy, they would have 
thought intolerable degradation ; they pre- 
ferred death by starvation to such dishonour; 
so they lived in idleness and misery, ami 
Madame la Comtesse worked for them, — 
cleaning the rooms, and cooking what little 
they hail to eat. 

These strange people used to form one of 
the sights of iny holidays at Mailame 
Grondet’s ; happily I saw many more 
cheerful things. Not the least of these 
was our superintendent ; little I\lade- 
moiselle Beau part, — trotting briskly about 
with Jier father, released from all her half- 
yearly care and trouble, ami evidently in an 
ecstatic state of mind. .She was to be met 
with, looking into shop windows on the Bou- 
levards ; sitting under orange-trees in the 
Tuileries gardens ; staring at the fountaiiis 
at Versailles ; riding on donkeys at St - 
Germain, and, in short, doing all sorts of idle 
and dissipated things. Another grand sight 
was Monsieur Betitpieds, driving his little onc- 
liorse open carriage in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and being pulled up short every now and 
then by his wife, who severely reproached him 
for going up wrong roads. He was as meek 
as a lamb on such occasions, and turned the 
horse's bead immediately without a murmur. 
In our evening walk home, up the Rue de la 
Paix, we always met the pretty daughter of 
the good old people, who kept tlie liiieiidrapeEs 
shop under the name of la grande mere, 
taking a turn or two with — her brother ? — 
before the lamps were lit; and we had to 
thread our way through a crowd of smokers. 
A puff of tobacco brings Paris and its people 
ana those old times to my mind, with a 
feeling half pleasure half pain ; just as 
keenly as a street organ, wandering through 
our English village, sots me dreaming of Bt.- 
Gerrnain. 

Romantic St.-Gerraain ! Lovely summer 
evenings have found me on your terrace, 
w^atching the gradual darkening of the land* 


scape at my feet, and listening dreamily to 
the music of innujiierable organs and bands 
in the dancing-booths; where our cook, Eifine, 
was figiiriug away in brown boots and white 
muslin. Polkas floated in the air, and died 
off in the silent open country below. And 
yieii stately Versailles, with its fountains, 
and statues, and orange tree.s, and avenues 
and terraces, and its velvety lawns, that 
one never could walk on witlmnt stepping 
out proudly, drawing one’s self up as tall 
as possible, and hoping that one’s dress 
trailed well behind, and fancying one’s self a 
great lady of l^ouis the Fourteenth’s court. 

But, after nil, St.-CIoud is the place for 
holidays. There is the pretty park, covered 
in some places with wild violets. There is 
Claire Lagrange’s ch/iteau ; a giay, old, 
crumbling house, almost without furniture. 
Wlnat a view there was from the upper win- 
dows ! We did not think it real. Those 
cardboard looking vehicles — could they be 
real omnibuses ? Could those small, busy 
black insects be men and women ? We knew 
when the trains that steamed through the 
valley were too late or too soon, and we 
talked scandal about them Just as we did 
about other neighbours. 

IJow (piiekly those six lioliday weeks sped 
away ! AVe seemed to hav^e but just left the 
great green gates at Flantin, when they closed 
u])on us again. When we heard Mademoi- 
selle Pauline, and saw her keys ; and when 
the class-mistress called out, “Bileiicc, Mesde- 
moiselles! ” wo knew that we had enjoyed six 
weeks’ liberty, and had now verily returned 
to our old chains. Only chains for tlie body ; 
our imaginations were nut bound by any- 
thing ; they might have been the better for a 
little chaining up during the first few weeks 
of renewed sclioul. Marie (.’ampeaii, Blanche 
de i’lsle, and tlie rest of them, Hew far away 
on the wings of fancy every evening, when 
they rdateil to their friends all that they had 
siiid, and done, and seen, and thought, and 
suffered, ami enjoyed, since we all parted. 
Marvellous indeed those adventures were 1 
The girls must have read a good many 
feuilletons in six weeks. One thing only 
they did not exaggerate, and tliat was, tlio 
<leligljt they had compressed into the time. 
It does me good to think of it, even now. 
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HOW TO GET PAPER. 

Theiie never wa.s such a country for variety 
as the United States. In all the great com- 
mercial countries of the world there is a 
collection of representatives from all nations 
who trade ; but each country has a kind 
of unifonnity about it wliich makes the 
variou.s people collected within it appear — 
what indeed they are — foreigners. In the 

United States, the variety is, in addition to 
the aggregation of strangers, in the country 
itself, and in the people who inhabit it. To 
apprehend fully what the diversity is, per- 
haps no way is better tlian to survey the 
whole area, and see what the inhabitants are 
doing in any one particular, or how they are 
faring with regard to any one article of 
general use or convenience. We might 
observe on the nature of the dinner provided 
on any one day, from llshy Maine to sugary 
Louisiana, or the deserts where nothing is to 
bo had but beef ; or the forest clearings 
whicli yield nothing but corn. We might 
look in upon all the needlewomen of that 
continent, and see wliat dresses they are I 
making, from the gossamer ball dress in 
Broadway to the leather fringes of the Pota- 
watamies. But our attention happens to have 
been lixed — in the existing crisis of difficulty 
about the dearth of paper in England — 
on what the American jieople are writing 
and printing on, all througli their thirty- 
one states and bordering territories. If 
we are not mistaken, the variety of 
method and substance is very rernai’kable. 
Sweeping the circumference first, this is 
what we find. 

On the northern limit, where the general 
trader never comes, and where the alphabet 1 
is unknown, people want to convey their ' 
minds by marks, as people always do and 
always did. These particular people, the 
Red Indians, have a “ medicine man ” — a 
wise man — to do it for them. He may not 
know the alphabet, but he can make signs. 
To furnish him with a surface on wliicli to 
draw his hierogly^)hics, the women are pre- 
paring the bark ot trees. We do not mean 
that he ia going to carve a name upon a tree. 
Mankind do not wait for medicine men ” to 
do that ; for, in one fashion or another, all do 
that for themselves, in all countries and ages. 


In this case, the women are stripping off the 
bark of the birch, separating the light brown 
inner bark, coaxing the sheets to lie flat, and 
rubbing them smooth with stones until 
they almost acquire tlie satin-like surface of 
French note-paper. Tliey [)ick out, from their 
fish-heaps, the strongest and sliarpe.st bone to 
write with : and there is tlie wise man set 
up with the means of making marks as 
curious as miy that Colonel Rawlinson has 
ever deciphered among the mounds of 
Persia. 

Coming round to the coast — that granite 
coast where the Pilgrim Fathers found freedom 
of worship — there are nooks and corners, and 
especially islands, where the conveniences of 
life are rarely attainable. The story goes 
there, that a fisherman once brought his son 
from one of those bare sea-beaten islands to 
the mainland ; that the boy was amazingly 
struck with the barberry bushes which grow 
plentifully among the granite ; but that his 
highest enthusiasm was excited by an apple- 
tree. “ Oh father ! ” he cried, “ what is that 
wonderful thing ] Is it a tree ] And what are 
those beautiful things upon it ? Are they 
lemons ? ” In a region where such a story 
could spring up, it is certain that wise men 
do not write upon birch bark. And yet in such 
places — where the schoolmaster has found his 
way, though the merchant seldom or never 
comes — there must be something to write on. 
Slates abound ; and when the stock of paper 
is exhausted, the slates come abroad from 
the school-house, i\nd carry messages along 
the shore. 

Passing down the seabord to the south, 
we come at length to those other islands 
which are not granite, but which produce 
the famous Sea-island cotton — the finest 
in the world. There, within those islands off 
the South Carolina shore, the waves make a 
wide sweep, leaving broad expanses of the 
smoothest sand. Who ia that, at the hour 
of dusk, when the sand is smoothest — ^now 
looking round, to see if she is observed, and 
then stooping down, with a cane in her hand 
from the nearest brake ? Who is that figure, 
dusky as the night 1 And what is she doing 
on the shore ? She is drawing. That is a 
bird which she is drawing, in bold strong lines ; 
and the bird’s head is to the north. The 
negro slave suspects that husband, brother. 
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sister, or friend, be coming by to-night ; 
and she is leaving a direction to the land of 
freedom, for the fugitive to read in the moon- 
light, and for the waves to efface before 
morning. Farther round, even as far as the 
Mississippi, there is a curious local method 
of writing. A pretty lady reclines on a 
couch, under a mosquito-bar — a complete 
enclosure of muslin. As her little slave 
fans her with a feather fan, she comes to a 
stand with her fancy work. She has lent the 
pattern to Mrs. A., on the next plantation. 
She must send for it ; but, if she rises to 
write a note, it will let in the mosquitos, 
and be fatiguing, this hot day ; and there is 
no use in sending messages by negroes. She 
bids the child bring her a magnolia blossom. 
On that broad, smooth, juicy petal she 
writes with her needle. She asks for her 
pattern, and proposes an evening drive. 
On a similar petal, comes back the accept- 
ance of the invitation. In the certainty 
that negroes cannot rea<l, very curious jokes 
and domestic stories travel on these snowy 
tablets from neighbour to neighbour. The 
messengers meantime look on witli awe ; 
though not quite in the spirit of fetish 
worship rendered by certain South Sea 
islanders, who trembled before a shav- 
ing, when a missionary had written on 
it. He wanted his chisel ; and he 
wrote for it, with his pencil, on a shaving. 
'When the messenger saw his wife rise and 
go to the tool-chest, and take out the right 
tool, the perspiration ran off his face: he 
thought the chip had told the lady what was 
wanted, in a voice too fine for iinen chanted 
«ars to hear. So he and his fellows wor- 
shipped it. The Louisiana negroes know a 
little better than that ; but they carry the | 
delicate missives, without seal or envelope, 
in entire ignorance what those pale green 
marks may mean. The ladies on couches 
would tell us that here we may see 
the convenience of servants who cannot 
read . 

Further up that great river, in the wild 
parts where settlers live miles from each other, 
paper is yet wanted for copy-books. But, how- 
ever much wanted, it cannot be had. The Ca- 
tholic priest is there, and the nun, going from 
house to house, in all weathers, through the 
wild forest : the priest offering worship on 
Sundays, and the nun offering schooling on 
week days. But here is no paper ! The 
travelling glazier does not come so far ; and 
the last Sieet of paper was greased and put 
up as a window pane : and, now that another 
pane is broken, the boys are planning to fill 
it up with bladder or snake-skin. How is 
the writing lesson to be managed, in the 
evenings or bad weather, when there can be 
no writing on clay or sand before the door ? 
Priest and nun know what is done in Arab 
villages, where the sacred command of the 
Kor4n, to teach all children, is observed, 
under difficulties ; and they now do the like. 


They get wax — not so easily obtainable as 
in eastern countries ; but they get it. The 
boys track the wild bees home to their hollow 
tree; the father fells the tree; half-a-dozen 
such operations pro vide wax for several tablets. 
Melted, purified, and smoothly spread over a 
framed piece of wood, this wax serves well — 
long after all paper is consumed, slates broken, 
and sand or clay unattainable. 

Within the wide circle of these shifts, there 
are more expedients ; but, from different 
causes, and of a totally different kind. The 
reason why people are put to shifts in the more 
thickly inhabited parts of tlie United States 
is, that the inhabitants use three times as much 
paper per head as we British do — three times 
as many pounds weight per head, even though 
the three millions of slaves are includetl, who 
cannot write or read. Except iiUots, the 
blind, and slaves, everybody in that country 
reads and writes ; and more persons ap[)ear 
in print than in any country since the alpha- 
bet was made. There, every child has its 
copy-book in its place at school. There, every 
log-house on the prairie lias its slielf of books. 
Next to the clmrch and the tavern, the print- 
ing-press is set up in every raw settleTueiit ; 
and a raw newspaper appears ; probaldy on 
whity-brown paper, and in mixed type, with 
italics and Homan letters, capitals and diph- 
thongs thrown together very curiously ; but 
still — a newspaper. Books are printed in 
the great cities, not by the thousand or 
fifteen hundred, but by the five or ten thou- 
sand ; for the readers are reckoned by mil- 
lions. The Americans have cheapened their 
postage, as we have done ; and the incrcaso 
of correspondence is in yet larger proportion, 
because families are more widely separated, 
and all are able to write. There is an- 
other reason for their larger consumption 
of paper (of a coarser kind than writing- 
paper) which is truly mortifying to ns in 
England. There are manufactures in which wo 
and they run so exactly abreast that neither 
can afford the slightest disadvantage in the 
sale without losing the market : our paper 
duty is a disadvantage ; and we lose tlie 
market. The cost of the mere wrappers of a 
multitude of articles made at Birmingham 
and Sheffield precisely absorbs the prolits to 
be obtained in African and Asiatic markets ; 
and the Americans nearly sweep that market 
from us. Wanting all this miper, what do the 
Americans do to get it ? This is a question 
of immense importance to us, because we 
cannot, by any means yet tried, get anything 
like enough paper ; and the scarcity and dear- 
ness of it now constitute what may be called, 
without exaggeration, a national calamity, 
Onr supply was short, the quality of our 
paper poor, and the price high, before the last 
doubling of our population ; before tho penny 
postage so immensely multiplied our popula- 
tion ; before free trade expanded our com- 
merce ; before the advertisement duty was 
taken off! Now, while all this new demand 
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is pressing upon us, and even tlie modified 
duty on pa|>cr remains, the injury to a 
multitude of minds and to a host of fortunes 
is BO serious that we are impelled to the 
inquiry how it is that the Americans, with 
their threefold demand, get thoroughly well 
supplied. 

We should add that we understate tlie 
truth when we cidl the consumption per head 
threefold. It is threefold by weight : but the 
AmericaDB use a great deal of very thin 
paper, bucIi as is rarely used by us. Conse- 
quently the threefold by weight could amount 
to hiirdly less than fourfold by surface, llow 
is this vast quantity obtained ? 

Hero again, in finding the answer to this 
question, we meet new evidence of the extra- 
ordinary variety of jieople and ways exist- 
ing in tlie United States. A glance at the 
pnj»cr-makers of that country shows things 
as striking as our glance at the scribes round 
its outer circle. First, there is the great, the 
grand paiier-manufacturer. Jlis steani-euginc 
puds and pants like any other ; lus mills cover 
largo spaces of ground ; and his machinery is 
of the newest and best. One great difference 
between him and our manufacturers is, that 
he lias the command of the world’s rags, as 
far as they go, and of many substitutes, wiieii 
there are no more rags. Our excise duty is 
such a burden on the manufacture that we 
cannot compete with him in the' ])urch;ise of 
foi'eign rag.s ; and be even comes here aud 
buys u}) our precious tatters before our eyes. 
Au(*t)ier great difference between him and us 
is, that he can make any exjierimeuts he likes 
with new materials, at no other cost, in case 
of failure, tlian tlie partial lo.ss of labour and ^ 
material : wliereas, we cannot try such expo- | 
rimeiits, because the excise authorities must j 
claim the duty of from one hundred to three i 
hundred per cent on all paper that is made, | 
wdiether it turns out saleable or not. Ourj 
manufacture cannot improve, our mills cannot | 
multiply, and the price of paper cannot cornel 
down, but must continue to rise, while that j 
duty goes on to be levied. While our ])aper- 
makers are scolded by booksellers, authors, 
editoi-s, printers, packers, mid manufiictui’crs, 
for the exorbitant price of their ai'ticle, they 
are jiot gi'owiug rich, but very much the con- 
trary. They are, in fact, the fii-st victims of 
a monopoly which they have no desire 
wliatever to preserve. rTot only the duty 
makes the maniifacturo a monopoly, but the 
restrictions which attend the duty leave 
no freedom to any man’s ingenuity or enter- 
prise. So our manufacturers sink into low 
spirits, instead of risinj^ into high fortunes, 
under the enormous prices of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four. They are stormed by cor- 
respondents whom they cannot supply; they are 
scolded by customers for the amounts charged 
in their invoices ; they pay a high price for 
material every month ; the best kind of ma- 
ferial becomes deficient ; and if an inferior 
kind is used, down comes a deluge of com- 


plaints, to add to the sorrows of the involun- 
tary monopolist, who is growing poor himself 
while giving satisfaction to nobody, lie 
grows silent at his meals ; he looks grave in 
I the mill ; he can hardly be civil to the excise 
collector ; and ho tells his wife after a vexa- 
I tious day at the works, that he shall go to 
i America. His American rival, meantime, 

1 is buying land, building houses, setting up hia 
I carriage ; perpetually adorning his yiattem- 
I room with fresh specimens of paper of all 
j colours ; and often gratifying his customers 
with offers of a new article which makes a 
good substitute for one which is growiug 
dearer. 

What else do w^e see over there ? Away 
from towns and steam engines, on S' me rapid 
I near a new settlement in Ohio or Illinois, we 
I see a humbler mill, worked by water-jmwer. 

! Here are no roods of drying-rooms for snow- 
I white })aper. There i.s not much snow-white 
I paj>ei* made here, because the owner lias 
i not command of much material that will 
, bear l>lcaehing. In the sheds we see over- 
, head all sorts of dingy hues ; and in the 
packing-room a wide range of browns and 
|yellow\s^ with plenty of grays, and some 
greens aud pinks. Wo never see such an 
assortment of tinted papers in England ; 
where coloured pa])er is so little used that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might, as 
I well as not, take off the duty from coloured 
pa;)ers. 

This would cost the revenue a mere 
trifle, while it would be a vast boon to the 
public. Our American now'B]xipers come to 
us in wrappers of brown au<l yellow, so tough, 
as never, by any accident, to arrive with tiie 
smallest rent in the edge, and bearing the ink 
as well as any piapcr whatever. Tliis is made 
from tlie refuse of the Indian corn-plant. 
Our letters come to us in envelopes of pale 
yellow', gray, or green, — perfectly serviceable, 
aud rather pretty than not. They are made 
of any one of lialf-a -dozen substances which 
have every good quality but that they will 
not bleach. The British manufactui'ers com- 
plain that we, their customers, ai’e samey 
about paper, and that W'e will use none but 
the whitest. We must have white envelopes, 
they say, a white surface for our w^iishing 
bills, and snowy missives for the butcher and 
fi.slimonger. We, ou the other hand, declare 
that w’e have never had a chance of showing 
a preference. Give us the option between 
white envelopes and tinted, at a differeuce of 
a few pence in the hundred, aud see whether 
we do not buy the cheaper sort ! But thejr 
are not to be had, aud the reason why they 
are not to be had is that the excise will not 
allow experiments to be made, on fair condi- 
tions. We do not hesitate to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must repefil the 
duty on coloured p^eae at least, at' the first 
possible moment. Brices are rising to an un- 
endurable point ; and so simple a palliative 
as setting free a portion of material that | 
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will bleach by a free use of that which wil 
not, cannot be refused under the existing 
stress. 

Let the government bear in mind that the 
inc^ase in paper made in the kingdom within 
the fast two years, under all the existing diffi- 
cultjigs, is twenty-three million pounds ; and 
that, Jit would require, even at this rate, 
a doien new average mills to be set up 
every year to meet the demands of the 
mere increase of our populatiou ; and 
they will see that the paper duty caunot be 
sustained. 

What other variety do we see in our Ame- 
rican survey ? Is that a paper-mill on the 
banks of the Penobscot, in the midst of the 
forest clearings, far up in Maine ? Yes, 
indeed, it is : and to whom do you suppose 
it belongs ? An Englishman w'ould never 
guess, it belongs to four or five lumberers 
(fellers and sellers of timber), wlio have put 
a part of their earnings into this form, and 
they believe they will not repent it. But 
why this form ? Because paper is in iiicreiis- 
ing demand, and water-power and material are 
at hand. Here is the rushing river ; here is 
the wood to build the mill of, and keep up the 
fires ; aud the metal work is easily got from 
the towns below ; and the river is as good as 
a railway for carrying the paper to market. 
Well: but where are the rags? They do 
not use rags, except the few woollen ones that 
are bought up from Irish immigrauts. Those, 
and some cotton-waste from the town-mills, 
are the only fibrous material of that sort 
use d. The bulk of the substauce required is 
on the spot, in the sliape of marsh hay and 
wood shavings. Where there are clearings 
tfiere are presently marshes ; and wheie 
there are marshes, there is hay, too bad for 
the food of animals that are-icarefully treated. 
From this, from straw, fr^m maize-stalks, 
from the shavings in the lumberers’ sheds, 
together with a few Connaught tatters and 
sweepings of cotton-mills, our little company 
of speculators are making their fortunes. If 
they had not succeeded it would not have 
mattered much, because they put only as 
much x)f their earnings as they could well 
sijare into the enterpri.se ; for there is no 
unlimited liability of partnership there, to 
make a man risk his whole fortune in a 
partnership if he adventure the smallest frac- 
tion of it. And there is no exciseman, com- 
ing down upon them for eighty or ninety 
pounds a week, as his charge upon the six 
tons of paper which they send down the river 
weekly. If the English law and the English 
exciseman were there, there would be no mill 
on that spot on the Penobscot ; there would 
be six tons of paper per week less in the 
market ; and the partners would be making 
their fortunes at a much slower rate. 

Turning from the extreme north to the south 
— even to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico — 
what do we find ? There are negroes 
poking about in the swamps at the mouths of 


some of the great rivers. They twist aboutlike 
water-snakes in the channels among the 
flowering reeds, gathering bundles of fibrous 
stalks ; and they make themselves a way 
through acres of cane-brake, cutting the 
canes on either hand, to carry them to the 
paper-mill. The demand for paper must be 
pressing iudeed to induce any one to set up 
a manufacture of it under the conditions of 
slave labour. But, before us lies at this 
moment a specimen of paper made from cane- 
brake. In colour it is a pretty good white, 
and in quality it is fair enough for all ordinai-y 
purposes. It would not do for the Queen’s 
Speech. Macaulay would not write his His- 
tory on it, nor Tennyson his lyrics ; nor shall 
we order a stock of it for our next novel. 
But we should be glad to know that there 
was a supply of it in the next stationer’s 
shop in the form of envelopes, large aud 
small, and letter and note paper, so that we 
might do our part in saving the rags of the 
world. 

About that saving — can none of us help in 
that way ? Do any of us l)urn rags, or allow 
anybody under our roof to burn them ? Never 
let such a thing happen again. Let the 
maids know that rags now fetch a pretty 
penny ; aud let them have a rag-bag as a 
regular part of the kitchen establishment. 
As for the j)arlour, the shop, the otfice — from 
the humblest tradesman’s to the government 
bureau — do we not waste paper unconscion- 
ably ? Is it not thought genteel and liberal 
to send as many blank pages as possible in 
an envelope ? — to make our manuscript a 
rivulet of ink in witle banks of margin ? 
This is foolish, and worse than foolish, wlieu the 
evil is not merely dearness but scarcity. In 

scarcity of flour, noblemen retrench their 
puddings and pastry, not because flour Is 
dear, but because there is not enougli, and 
the poor will be starved if the rich do not 
eat less of flour and more of other things. 
Thus it is with the y^resent scarcity of rags. 
It is not meanness, but only justice to great 
social interests, if public men and rich men 
will enforce economy in the use of j)aper on 
all whom they can influence, until a remedy 
for the scarcity shall be found. 

We do not insist very vehemently, or at 
great length, on this, because it is a minor 
natter. Any palliation from that method 
must be wholly insufticient for the occasion. 
It is good as far as it goes ; but we must 
direct our exertions to obtain emancipation 
Tom two restrictions which are fatal to a 
iair supply of paper. Now that we are 
relieved of the soap and window duties, we 
must get rid of the paper duty — of the duty 
on coloured paper at all events, and of the 
whole if we can. We must also get 
rid of that unlimited liability in partner- 
hip which prevents ingenious men wlm 
are not rich, from placing their ingenuity 
[it the public service ; and which prevents 
men who arc rich from devoting a sufficient 
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portion of their capital, atid no more, to path, l)ad, all day lonj^, looked more or less 
rendering available the talent of the iuge- aghast at their proceedings. The last who had 
nious man. passed by, even presumed to stop, and urge 

that they would return home before twilight 
SHOT THROUGH THE HEART. closed. The wood, he said, is never safe for 

* Christian men, and evil things lie yonder. 

I HAVE a tale to tell, with a true German His hand waved hurriedly towards the ancient 
flavour, of a huntsman of the olden time, and avenue, and he stepped on apace, for he 
of the ringing of a shot in the recesses of a had been venturesome in making any halt 
fljrest. It is a tale taken from the lips of the at all. 

people, and it may be true. I have its kernel ‘‘Why, there is a full moon to-night,” said 
from a German writer, Edmund Hoefer. Clara Hough, one of the party; “ the beat of the 

From village to town, and back from town picnic is to come. If any fairies should appear 
to village — ^no matter where — the narrow foot- we’ll join our dance to theirs, and as for ghosts, 
path runs atone end through smooth meadows, I should like to see one ! Is this one of their 
then descends into a wide hollow, of which the walking-da^^s ? What says the calendar?” 
whole sweep is filled with a glorious old ‘‘ It is the Feast of St. Egidius,” said Mr. 
wood ; but, at the other end, the path runs Eustace Wenn, who hoped, in due time, to 
through the standing com. From village to convert Miss Hough into Mrs. Wean. “ St. 
town, or back from town to village, men, Egidius’ day is nothing in particular. Of 
women, and children, hurry through the course we shall go home by moonlight, but I 
wood. No trodden gra8.s betrays feet that vote for an adventure. Let us break open that 
have been truant from the beaten path. Not pathway and find out the demon of the wood, 
far from the bottom of the hollow there is an Something, of course, lies yonder. Who joins 
o])eu space in the dense forest, and the trees the exploring party ? ” Women and men too 
oil one side stand apart as if at the entrance to grow superstitious in the twilight, wise as 
a narrow avenue. But the avenue is no path they may be. Tliere were no volunteers, 
now, if it ever were one. It is choked up with *^]Vly dear fellow,” said the host, join our 
underwood, matted with brambles and wild next dance. The path you see, is impervious.” 
vines, and the narrow footway strikes Mr. Wenn leapt among the trees and 
directly across the forest lawn of grass and shouted back intelligence that it was easy 
flowers in tlie little open glade ; there is no , with one pair of hands to cut a way there 
sign of wavering in any wayfarer — no turn- i even for a lady. “Then,” said Miss Hough, 
ing a.si(le to be detected. There wjia assuredly following his lead, “by all means let us go.” 
another path here once, for here there was ** Let them alone ; ” said the host ; “ tliey are 
set up a guide-post, useless for such purpose lovers, and they would not thank us for our 
now, and overgrown with ivy ; one of its three company.” The dance, therefore, was formed 
directing boards being destroyed, or liaving and the young people went alone into the 
rotted off, it looks like a rude cross set up in wood. 

the forest, and the peasants of the district — The green leaves, the gleams of sunset 
though they are by this time all good Protest- colouring, the twittering of birds above, the 
ants — look up at it with a prayerful ejacula- moss luid flowers umieidbot, the pleasant 
tion as they hurry by. exercise of fighting down such ob&tacles as 

A party of English travellers dwelt for a thorns and tendrils offered, the young gentle- 
few days in the adjacent town, and soon dis- man smoothing the way for the young lady, 
covered that the gnuid old fore.st oaks were as he hoped to smooth her way on other 
good to dine under. They knew generally paths when she was an older lady and they 
that the place was accursed and was be- travelled over years of life that seemed 
lieved to harbour spectres if not worse to be before them — all suck things made the 
things. Before this generation was born, a little expedition as agreeable as might have 
lord of the castle had gone suddenly abroad, been de.sired. There tvas another small 
and his lady mother who remained at liome break in tlie wood, and a broader avenue of 
had cursed the forest and permitted no smooth turf pierced the trees beyond it. 
■wood to be felled, no labour to oe done, in it. Upon a hillock of large mossy stones that 
This curse the family kept up, and except use seemed at one time to have been assembled 
of the necessary paths, the forest had been there together by an idle man, the lovera sat 
for almost a century untouched by man. to rest and talk, for five minutes or longer, of 
It was the more luxuriant for that, and the their own affairs. The gentleman spoke 
smooth plot of gmss in which the guide-post most ; the lady looked much downward, and 
stood, with broad boughs and blue sky above, trifled with her little foot among the 
were floor and ceiling, as it seemed, to the moss upon one stone lai’ger than the others, 
best of picnic dining-r ooma. ' “ Why, there is agreat cross, and tliere are three 

Only their own servants went with the unreadable letters scratched upon this stone !” 
holiday makers, who had dined well and were said she. “The first, I think, is a G. Let 
dancing merrily when first the shadows on us go on, let us go on I This heap is shapen, 
the turf began perceptibly to lengthen. The I think, like a grave. Or shall we go back ? 
few rustics who came to and fro upon the I have a dread upon me.” But the way 
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forward was easy and the sky was light, and to 
go on 'was to remain quietly together. 

The young people went on with their hearts 
open to each other, impressible enough, and 
quite as serious as they were happy. One or 
two fallen trees were the only diflicaltiea in the 
way by which they reached a third and larger 
opcui space. Passing by a carved stone foun- 
tain, full of a dry growth of moss, they 
saw a decayed house witli its outbuildings. 
The house was of gray stone, and seemed to 
lean against a slender round tower, bound 
with ivy to the topmost turret. There 
was a terrace before it with grass, and there 
were vestiges of flower-beds. Over the arched 
entrance-gate were set up three pairs of decay- 
ing antlers ; into the wall at the side of it 
was fixed a rusty chain with an iron collar, to 
which there was yet attached the skeleton 
of a dog. All was silent, for the twilight 
liad set in ; the birds were in their nests ; 
and in the old house it was evident that no 
man lived. The door stood half open. The 
two entered. 

Though uninhabited, the house was not 
unfurnished. Busty guns and hunting knives 
hung on the walls, mouldering benches were 
in the outer hall ; an inner room, of which 
the window was darkened by the foliage of 
an uutrimmod vine, had two soiled cups upon | 
its table and a rusty colfee-pot. TJiere lay 
on a chair near it, a half-knitted stocking. 
Out of this room, a door led into a smaller 
chamber, full of hunters’ tools, in which 
there was abed still tumbled ; and there was, 
among all the man’s furniture in that room, 
a chest containing a woman’s clothing 
and the clothes of little children. In the 
recess of the window a silver cup was set up, 
as in the place of honour ; and on a table by the | 
bedside lay an old hunter’s caj), a hymn-book, | 
and a Bible. The books,” said the young ! 
Englishman, will tell us who lived in thisj 
house.” Opening the BiVjle, he read to his ’ 
companion the household chronicle set down ' 
on its first leaf : 

“1744. St.Bartliolomew’sDay. My father, 
Hans Christoph, died. The lord count, who 
was present, made me his successor as head 
forester. Hans Conrad Ducker.” 

“ 1752. St. Fabian’s Day. I married Ger- 
trude Maria, peasant Steinfnrt’s daughter. 
Was, on the above day, thirty-one years old, 
and my wife will be nineteen next St. 
Bridget’s. My happiness is complete. May 
Heaven bless our union ! ” 

“1763. On the twelfth of July our first 
child bom. He shall be called B ans Chris- 
toph,” A cross follows and the remark, 
“Died at midnight on the first of January, 
anno 1765.” 

“ 1755. Annunciation Day. Our second son 
born. I am very glad. God bless him. He 
shall be called after my brother Peter 
Michael.” A cross follows, and the note, 
“Died on St. Walpurgis, 1757.” 

“ 1755. St. Hubert^ Day. Won the silver 


cup with a master shot. The lord count 
praised my shooting before all the gentle- 
men.” 

“ 1756. St. Anne’s Day. A daughter born 
to me. Heaven bless her. She shall be 
called Gertrude Johanna.” 

“1766. St. Egidius’ Day. My wife Ger- 
trude Maria died of a Shot in the wood. I 
will not curse her. God be a merciful judge 
to U.S both.” 

“177J. My lord the old count died on SL 
Valentine’s Day. The young Lord Leonard 
Joseph Francis takes his place.” 

There was no more to read. One entry in 
the list excited the same thonght in both the 
lovers. This man it was evident had killed 
his wife on St. Egidius’ day ; and they had on 
the same date whispered their heart’s love 
over the murdered woman’s grave. Then, 
again, why did the old huntsman register his 
sons as born into his household, but liis 
daughter as born only to himself? These 
things the lovers noticed as they read the little 
chronicle ; but they spoke only of the liiinting 
cup, the marksman’s prize, still in the win- 
dow, looked at it, and returned into the other 
chamber. Another door seemed to lead from 
it into other rooms. They walked in that 
direction, and the young man saw that they 
were following a trail of dark stains on the 
floor. He <lid not point them'out to his com- 
panion. The door led to a narrow stair ; 
perhaps the trail was there, but there was 
no light by which it could be seen. The stair 
led to a room that had been jn-ettily fui-nished, 
and of which the window opened at once 
I upon a broad terrace that swept back towards 
I the wood. The moon had by that time 
risen, and shone through this window. One 
pane had been broken. Splinters of glass 
lay close under it. The table W'as overthrown, 
a broken lamp was on the floor ; also a book, 
handsomely bound, which seemed to have been 
ground under the heel, rather than trodden 
upon, by a strong imui. The English lady 
stooped to pick it up, but iis she did so she 
saw, by the moonlight, stains upon the oaken 
boards, which made her suddenly recoil and 
lean, trembling, on her lover for support. 
They looked towards the sofa, an old piece of 
furniture covered with blue damask ; upon 
that, too, there was a large dai-k stain, and 
over it the bright moon cast the ahfidowsof the 
two young people. The shadow of a young 
man erect — the shadow of a yuung girl cling- 
ing to it, violently trembling. 

“ Look ! look ! Eustace,” cried the girl* 
“ Those ai*e not our shadows ! ” 

“ Indeed, love, they are.” 

“ Did you not tell me this was St. Egidius’ 
day ? ” 

Both started, for there was a sudden flutter 
in the room, distinctly heard. The young 
man promptly saw and pointed out that this 
was nothing supernatural. Beside an un- 
pressed bed in one corner of the room, there 
were some more handsomely bound books 
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upon a table; all in gilded red morocco 
covers. One of them lay open, and the 
evening breeze that entered through the 
brokeiT pane of glass had touched some of its 
leaves. 

The lovers are a long time absent,’* whis- 
pered partners to each other, as they danced 
their last dance on the grans about the guide- 
post. “ If they be lost in tiie wood, and we have 
to go a hunting for them, it will be a pretty mid- 
summer night’s dream.” Shrill wiiistliug and 
loud shouting presently grew to be the whole 
amusement of the company, and were kept up 
until the missing pair appeared. “ But you do 
look as if you had been seeing ghosts,” 
somebody said to them. ‘^What are they 
like ^ ” 

‘^The nearest thing to a ghost that we 
Lave seen,” said Mr." Wenn, “I seized and 
brought away with me. Here it is.” He 
took a Uttlo book out of his i)ocket, — a book 
bound in led morocco, and beset with tar- 
nished gilding — which ho oflered for the 
ins])ection of tlie company. 

“ Wliy, what fruit is this to bring out of 
an oak-wood !” cried mine host ; corrupt 
French romance ! ” 

The account brought home of the forester’s 
deserted house, that had been at last ac- 
tually seen by an Englisli gentleman and 
lady,* was in a day or two town news, and 
the* story to which it belonged, had by 
that time been duly fitted to it. Tliis is 
the story . ‘ 

Conrad Ducker and his daughter one 
morning sat at breakfast, many many 
years ago. 

“ You aro spoiling niy (toffee, Gertrude,” 
said the forester, a stern dark-looking 
man ; “ your thouglits are astray. You 

have been reading those detestable red 
books. You must get married ; be a house- 
wife, girl.” 

“ I, father ? ” 

Yes, you. Peter from beyond the moun- 
tain came to ask for you this morning. A 
husband like that would be good luck for a 
princess.” 

But I cjuinot leave you, father, and my 
heart is in the forest. I should not like 
marrying into the open land.” 

‘‘ (iiie may breathe the more freely in 
the open land, girl ; tliough for that 1 
wonhlii’t leave the forest. Let it pass. 
Marry Gottfried Schluck, who lives clo.se by, 
and has gone down on his knees to you five 
times over.” 

“ He has been married twice, father ; and 
no mail loves a second wife.” 

“ Bah ! ” said the huntsman, scowling sud- 
denly upon his daughter’s face. “As you 
live, tell me the truth, Gertrude ! What made 
you spoil my coffee ? ” 

« Father ! ” 

“ What were your thoughts ?” 

“ Not li i ng, — at least foolish. — I was thinking 
only of this stocking that I am about, because 


it is BO difficult to match my colours well, and 
I am tired of red and green.” 

The old man suddenly rose, and said, “ The 
count will be here to-day or to-morrow, Ger- 
trude.” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed as she replied, “ I 
know it.” 

“ How, girl, how ] ” 

“ Francis, father, brought me word he was 
to come on St. Egidius’ day.” 

“ Ay, does he so,” murmured the forester, 
pacing the room, thoughtfully ; “ he comes on 
St. Egidius’ day.” 

“ I have made his bed,” the girl said, “ and 
lighted his fire. Arnold helped me. But Arnold 
docs not treat me as a little girl now, father, 
and you ” — 

Again the old man stopped with a stem 
face before her to ask, “ What were your 
thoughts, tlien, Gertrude ? ” 

“ When, father ? ” 

“ When you spoilt my coffee.” 

“ Oh father,” she replied, sobbing. '‘You 
are too hard to me. You know that this is 
Egidius’ day, and nineteen years ago my 
mother died, as you have set down in the 
Bible. And I thought how it was that she 
should die of a Shot, and you never speak of it, 
andyoueven forbid me to speak of it to others.” 

The fixed glow of tbe old man’s eyes upon 
her checked the girl’s utterance. Silently he 
turned to take from tlie wall his cap and gun, 
then returning to her, drew lier towards him, 
and said, in a hoarse voice, “ Hear me, 
chihl ; 1 will believe you, and it is well. Do 
not be eager for that story ; il is not good for 
your ears or for my ears. WJiy return to 
that ? It lies deep, and the grass gi'ows thick 
above it. Tliere niiglit come up with it stuff 
that would sting you — that w^ould take away 
your .sight and hearing. Only mind this. 
You think too much of — somebody who 
should be as far from you as sun from 
moon, from wliom you should fly as the 
hare from the wild cat. I tell you, girl, he is 
false. He would betray you as surely as to- 
morrow comes after to-day. If you have 
done already more tlmii think of him, God 
pity you, lor” — the man’s utterance was 
choked ; his bony hand was cold and damp — 
“you would bo better with a millstone round 
your neck, under ten feet of water.” He 
turned suddenly away, whistled to his dog, 
and left her. 

Gertrude had never seen her fathei-’s 
gloom so terrible : but she soon found a girl’s 
relief in tears. The forester went out into 
the wood, and sat for a long time motionless 
upon a grave-like mound of stones under an 
oak-tree, his gun resting on his shoulder, his 
dog’s nose thrust inquiringly beneath his 
arm. He sat there till twilight, and went 
slowly homeward when the moon was rising. 
From the terrace behind the house he by 
chance raised hia eyes towards a lighted 
window in the corner of the tower. There 
was a light burning in the room, a fire 
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crackling, and a young girl was weeping on a 
young man’s shoulder. 

“ At last in my arms again, my forest 
flower ? ” 

“ Lord Count, Lord Count ! ’* said Gertrude, 

let hope be at an end between us.” 

“ But I am still your Leonard, and you are 
to be my little wife.” 

My father frightens me ; your mother 
will oppose you.” 

“ My mother ; yes. To avoid her anger 
we must wait. But your father 1 ” 

Lying on his shoulder she began to tell 
him all her fears, which he endeavoured to 
allay with kisses. A flash and a loud report. 
Glass breaks, and the young nobleman is 
sprinkled witli the blood of Gertrude. She 
can utter but a single cry before she lies 
upon the sola, dead. 

A few minutes afterwards, the old huntsman 
entered slowly, by the door. “ Ducker ! 
Ducker ! ” the count shouted in agony, “here 
is murder done ! Yoiu* beautiful Gertrude 
shot ! ” 

“Ay, to be sure, she will not stir again,” 
said Ducker. “ It was a shot well aimed — 
through the centre of the heart.” 

The Count was bewildered at his coldness. 

“This is your Gertrude, father — ray Ger- 
trude ! ” 

“ Your highness’s Gertrude ! I thought she 
was only mine.” 

“ He is mad,” the Count cried. “ Gertrude ! 
Beloved Gertrude ! from whatever quarter 
the shot came, my vengeance on the i 
sassin ! ” 

“ Whence the shot came,” said Ducker ; 
“ I "will show you.” And he led him to 
the window. “ It came from beside yonder 
pine-tree. A man sat there who suspected 
mischief” 

“ Wretch ! Madman ! Take your hand 
from me ! You have murdered your own 
daughter ! ” 

“ Take your hand also from me !” said 
Ducker ; “ I have powder and shot for your 
highness, if need be, in the other barrel. 
Wait — with your hand off — while I tell you 
an old story. 

There was a Forester who loved a 
Countess. That he did secretly and without 
speaking, for he thought much of the diffi- 
culties in his way. However, he was pru- 
dent, and all ended well, ana no man was 
the wiser. But there was a Count who 
loved the Wife of a Forester ; and that ended 
not well. For when tlie forester discovered 
it, — he took that which belonged to liim. 
And the Count had a Son, and the Forester a 
Datighter, The old man preached her many 
a lesson about rank, and frivolity, and 
betrayers ; but she loved that son and he pre- 
tended equal love for her. So, thus — I took 
that which belonged to me.” 

Miserable assassin ! ” cried the count, 
“ She was mine, mine, mine ! You tell me of 
sin and passion, but our hearts were before 


God, and our love was unspotted. We were 
betrothed ; I would have married her.” 

The old man pointed to the body, and 
laughed aloud. 

“ Her 1 You should have said that to her 
lady mother at the castle yonder.” 

“To my mother ? — the Countess ! ” 

The young count, with ashen face, recoilec^ 
and hurrying out, called to his servants, and 
spurred his hoi'se home to the castle. His 
mother, the countess heard all from him. 
When she knew what the fierce huntsman, 
had said, how dark a story he had told and 
what had been the end of it, her limbs became 
stiff as with death ; she spoke, only to pro- 
nounce her curse upon whatever foot stepped 
in that huntsman’s den of crime — upon what- 
ever man entered that wooil to touch a stone 
of it. And then she died. 

Hans Ducker carried his daughter down, and 
buried her among the flowers of liis garden. 
Then shouldering his gun he went out of the 
house ; and, except when lie spoke a word to 
Peter beyond the mountains, never was seen 
more. The howlmgs of a dog were heard for 
a few days in the wood ; they became weaker 
and weaker, until all was still. And from 
that hour the stillness was unbroken. 


OLD CLOTHES AND NEW CLOTHES. 

A SLIGHT costume-sensation was created 
in my family the other day. My eldest boy, 
Peter Augustus, assumed his first tails in 
the shape of a single-breasted ridiug-coat, on 
the same day that ray youngest, Albert 
Anthony, abandoned his free-and-easy tartans 
for trowsers and a jacket. Peter was of course 
pretty well quizzed by his sisters, who would 
turn him round to examine the effect of the 
modern toga virilis in every point of view, 
and would, let Jiim sulk as he pleased, call 
the attention of all visitors, male and female, 
to the all-round collar and tails whicli 
had turned Peter into “ quite a man.” As fur 
little Tony, we could not pet him enough : 
he had kisses and halfpence from us all ; and 
kisses and shillings, to hansel his pockets, 
from his aunts ; besides a new half- 
sovereign from his Uncle Contango, of which 
mamma immediately took charge. In the 
evening, after I had put an emi to more than 
one riot in the schoolroom, arising out of the 
great costume question, I was not sorry 
when the children’s bed-time left me alone to 
smoke the calumet of peace and to think 
over the changes and improvements in the 
material and fashion of dress which have 
occurred even in the short time — say thirty 
years — since I myself went through the un- 
comfortable and dignified cei'emony of being 
breeched. 

English children have long been more for- 
tunate than their grown-up succes 80 i* 8 . 
Swaddling went out before my time, and 
little boys wore petticoated tunics at ari age 
when miserable infants were to be seen in the 
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public gardens of France, just able to toddle, 
attired in the full uniform of a lancer or a 
royal guard. All boy-children ought to bless 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott lor bringing 
the Highland dress into fashion, and deferring 
the exchange to such wretched trowsera as 
were made twenty years ago — button- over 
trowsers of unmentionable misery. 

My memory does not carry me back to the 
days of the gorgeous and frightful footman- 
like costumes immortalised by the brush of 
Leynolds ; but my godmother, a lively lady 
eiglity-eight years old last birthday, was 
describing yesterday, to a newly-married 
couple, the elegant appearance of her first 
lover at a Lord Mayor’s ball, in pink satin 
breeches, a white satin waistcoat, with a 
plum-coloured velvet coat. Mr. Gunning, 
Senior Inquire Bedel, in his amusing JRe- 
nnniacencea of Cambridge, mentions that 
during his undergraduateship a scarlet coat 
was the favourite colour of undergraduate 
noblemen when they visited London — boots 
and leather breeches having been the usual 
dinner costume of his cotemporaries. He also 
mentions that Captain Clapham, a Cambridge 
blood, always wore a huge cocked hat in 
an afternoon, which led J)r. Kidd to ask 
the author one evening when the captain 
happened to pass, who that very gentlemanly 
looking fellow was ? We, who now as- 
sociate a large cocked hat with a parish 
beadle or a heavy father in a light comedy, 
can scarcely understand this really sincere 
compliment. Although the reign of boots 
and leather breeches as a morning costume 
pas.sc(l away before my time, still there 
wcr(3 a large number of the House of Com- 
mons, chiefly baronets, who adhered to that 
uniform of the stpiiro up to the passing of 
the Beform Bill. Old Mr. Byng, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Mr. Sheppard the member for 
Frome, were among the last. A member of 
the once celebrated Lambton Hunt, who has 
been looking over my shoulder, tells me that 
when he was married, about forty years ago, 
he and his bestniaii and the bride’s brothers 
all wore white leatlicrs and top boots, white 
waistcoats, and blue coats. Forty years earlier 
it was one of the rules of the Tarporley Hunt 
that every member on his marriage should 
present all the other members of the Hunt 
with a pair of well-stitchetl leather breeches. 
The only baronet who still r^udiates pan- 
taloons is the evergreen Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Long before railroads or even fast coaches 
were invented, Sir Tatton used to start 
on a journey of two hundred miles on his 
thoroughbred hack, with no other baggage than 
a valise containing a pair of satin breeches, 
silk stockings, pumps, and a clean shirt for 
evening use, strapped behind his saddle. 

Trowsers came into fashion with the Hetman 
Platoff and the Cossacks at the great rejoic- 
ings after the peace. They were made full 
at the hips in the foreign effeminate style, and 
of staring striped patterns. It took more 


than thirty years to teach tailors to make 
comfortable trowsei’s. Hessian boots for 
a short time maintained a struggle with the 
more economical trowser ; but, as our streets 
ceased to be dirty, and good legs are always 
in the minority, they died out rapidly, and 
are now only to be seen on a few ancient 
tax-gatherers and county physicians. After 
puffed-out waists, ringlets, and other foreign 
fashions had had their day, the Tom and 
Jerry fever raged for a short time, during 
which our dandies got themselves up in a 
costume of the prize-fighting and burglar 
fashion. A green, Newmarket-cut coat, with 
gilt buttons ; a staring waistcoat ; a blue, red, 
or green cravat, and breeches and top-boots, 
were to be seen on young men of family and 
fortune at the most fashionable morning 
resorts, — their hair cut short, faces smoothly 
shaved, and conversation borrowed from the 
prize-ring and the taverihs of thieves. Then 
a pea-greeii coat conferred distinction, and a 
drunken ruffian squire was the hero of a 
cL'iss. 

The reign of flash slang was succeeded by 
the reign of faddle. Affectation was the 
order of the day ; waistcoats of many colours, 
worn in tiers ; fur, lace, embroidery, braid ; 
bright blue and brown coats, covered w’ith 
velvet; ringlets, and even rouge. Yellow 
antaloona, under hessian boots decked with 
rass spurs, were revived. Hats were worn on 
one side, set back on the heiKl. It was, in a 
word, the age of swells, although the term 
had not then l>een invented. 

At the time when I, as a schoolboy in the 
first form, began to wear gloves, to oil my hair, 
and commenced changing from the grub to 
: the butterfly, there was a costume worn by a 
fashionable four-in-hand club, which would, 
in the present day, bring down screams from 
the Adelphi or Hay market gallery : then we 
looked on it with intense admiration and 
longing. I was at Cheltenham for the holidays, 
and saw the young Earl Criin])ley, and las 
inseparable companion Lord Maroon, lounge 
down the High Street in coats of a light sniitf 
brown, call feu d’enfer, made with what weio 
called gigot, or leg-of-mutton sleeves, and 
tails sharply pointed, so as to cover the least 
possible portion of the pereon ; gilt buttons, 
and crimson velvet waistcoats set off the 
blazing coats ; and bright green trowsers, cut 
tight at the knees, and beli-mouthed so as to 
cover the feet, completed the suit Low'-crowned 
sugar-loaf hats, surmounted heads elabomtelj 
curled, and an enormous stock of jewellery, 
completed a picture which many thought 
extravagant, but no one ridiculous. It was 
the fashion. 

The next change I can remember was 
what I may call the velvet mania. Velvet 
was laid wherever it was possible on dress- 
coats, frock-coats, and great-coats. Collars 
of gigantic breadth, with piques, gave the 
effect of a bump to all but crane-necked 
men, while the whole inside was plastered 
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with the best Genoa at some forty shil 
lings a yard. There is a tradition in m; 
family of how, at a famous birthday dinne 
at my aunt Barbara Parchment’s, I neglecte< 
all the delicacies of the table in my anxiet; 
to display the plum-coloured velvet lining o 
my coat. Indeed, when I observe the sim 
plicity, even the sombreiiess of modern even 
ing dress, I can scarcely reiilise the gorgeoiii 
costumes in which we used to indulge i 
my student’s days. 

Tom Probe, who is now in the Church 
went to the Hai'dware Assembly in a briglii 
brown coat lined with white satin, a green 
and gold waistcoat, a white satin stock, and 
tights of white kerseymere with a thin cord 
of gold down the side. He was very much 
admired by the ladies generally. Bob Posse tt. 
who is now a thriving solicitor of seriom 
principles, used to weai*, on Sundays and holi 
days, a blue frock as much braided and 
frogged as an officer of hussars ; and, for my 
own ]:)art, I was not ashamed to walk in Hyde 
Park with liim in winter in a great coat with 
deep fur collars and cuffs, which then secure 
me some extra attention, and now woidd mark 
me as a mountebank or quack doctor. 

The era of brilliant-coloured velvet ten- 
guinea waistcoats, fur, and braid, was suc- 
ceeded by the corvine style. The dandies 
took the sarcasm of the author of Pelham for 
earnest, and morning fetes became somethiiy 
like assemblies of undertakers. We became 
as black as crows ; shirts were discarded. 
Black, and all black, was the word ; so that 
when Count D’Orsay introduced white waist- 
coats it was quite a relief, although it turned 
the crows into magpies. 

But, more absurd than all was the era of 
tightness. About a quarter of a centuiy ago 
a fashion came in and long continued, of mak- 
ing clothes so tight that they were calculated 
to stifle, strangle, and tortur(‘. the wearer, 
rather than to allow him either to work or 
play. The dandy of that wretched period was 
tight from the sole of his foot to the crown of 
his head — some even wore stays. The trowsers 
fitted like a skin ; to pull on the boots, which 
with difficulty passed through the legs of the 
trowsers, required a long struggle, with aid of 
boot-powder and boot-hooks. The waistcoat 
was laced in, so that if the victim was so ill 
advised as to eat, the buttons flew off 
with a loud report. The waistband of the 
trowsers was drawn in with a buckle, to 
which many owed permanent disease. The 
coat required care when put on, as the fine 
cloth was apt to crack. To lift either arm 
was a danger and a difficulty, for the sleeves 
were not considered perfect if a single 
wrinkle appeared. To crown the miseries 
of the dandy, he wore round his neck 
an instrument in the shape of a stock which 
only allowed noses of true Mosaic form to 
point towards the ground. No doubt it was 
the tight fashion, supported by tailors and 
bootmakers, that for a time reduced our jeun- J 


esse dor6e in society to stolid inactivity — to 
nodding instead of bowing, to crawling instead 
of dancing, and to monosyllables instead of 
conversation. How could a man swaddled in 
his clothes dance, talk, laugh, or sneeze ] 
I remember passing my time at a famous 
breakfast, leaning against the door-jamb, 
unable to attack a most tempting Spanish 
ham and Cambridge brawn in consequence 
of the exquisite fit of a pair of univer- 
sally admired salmoii-colourcd trowsers of 
newly invented merino. I did venture at 
last, when a loud crack compelled me to retire 
covered with blushes. 

When I saw my son Peter shake himself 
into his well-cut clothes — a triumph of Jermyn 
Street art — and pull on his clastic kid-fronted 
boots, I congratulated him on ha vlng escaped 
the punisliment of the boot, fmd the pillory of 
the stock which his poor f j tlier oiten suffered 
without compulsion. For my own part, lot 
artists and SEsthetic critics rant as they will, 
I do not believe that a more suital)lc dress fur 
civilised life was ever devised than tliat ordi- 
narily worn at the present day, as a moraing 
Iress, especially in the various kinds of twoej, 
in dark or light colours, according to the 
season. It is a dress in which a man can eat, 
drink, read, write, run, fight, ride, and carry 
nooks or provisions in his pockets, if noecl- 
*ul, and can put on or take off in three 
minutes. Tiiere was a struggle about fifteen 
years ago between the quiet and the gorgeous 
style ; for, at a pigeon -shooting match in Edin- 
burgh, between Lord Muzzle and Captain Wad 
of Meltoiiian re})utation, the captain appeared 
in an old tartan shooting suit, the peer in 
jlack trowsers strapped down over wonderful 
^oots, a tartan velvet waistcoat of hks clan 
pattern, an ample satin stock, and a frock of 
white linen plush. Nevertheless, the dandy 
won the match. 

But it is in material more than in cut that 
be present generation have the advantage 
)vcr their fathers in comfort and in cheapness. 
To begin with under clothing : free-trade in 
vool has given us a supply of a soft raw 
material which is applied to all sorts of 
osiery. Keenly do I remember the battles I 
ladwith my nurse on the subject of certain irri- 
.ating flannel under- waistcoats. Now, elastic 
woollen shirts are to bo had cheaper than the 
lannel of those days, and as soft as silk. So, 
oo, merino stockings have superseded coarse 
orsted. Not only Shetland and Welsh, but 
.ustralian, Silesian, Cape, and Egyptian sheep 
.re laid under contribution by the hosier. So 
i^ith shirts. In my boyhood linen was the 
•nly possible wear for a gentleman. Soldiers 
md sailors, and poor folks, were supplied 
irith a scanty linen garment of the texture 

a jack-towel. Now cotton, made as it 
lan be made, is not a sixth of the price, 
varmer, and more wholesome. A working 
man’s wife can manufacture a good shirt for 
one shilling, and for three shillings as good a 
garment may be produced as formerly cost 
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thirteen, with, to be sure, a huge frill, or, in 
our dandy days, a piece of pointdace adorning 
the bosom. 

The hosier’s shop is anew branch of business, 
founded on the varieties of men’s woollen dress, 
and on waistcoats, drawers — once of calico or 
chamois leather only — and stockings. My ho- 
sier tells me that he sells twenty dozen cotton 
for one linen shirt. Hence the universality of 
clean shirts, once a luxury confined to the 
rich. In looking at the cravats of all colours 
and textures that adorn the hosier’s shop- 
window, we are reminded of the large double 
luuslin poultice-like cravat, tied in a large bow, 
that was in fashion during the ilegency, until 
Brununel brought starch and misery, to be 
succeeded by tne whalebone, horsehair, and 
leather affair which was the vanity of my 
time. The Byronic taste for suicide, murder, 
and seagreen discontent, was in part atoned 
for by the move in favour of uuthrottled 
necks. Much may he said for and against the 
all-round collar, but it is at any rate a testi- 
mony in favour of clean linen, and a supersed- 
ing of the abominable strings of the old collar. 

it is worthy of note, that as cotton shirts 
came in, those abominable impositions, 
dickeys, went out of fashion. Gloves have 
inci’oased in v;iriety, cheapness and comfort, 
■—thread, cotton, worsted, cloth, .and al})aca 
wool, make gloves for cold or hot weatlier. 
In feet coverings a tremendous step in advance 
has been made, both in material .and workman- 
shij). Here again free trade has done us good 
service, given us llourdeaux calf, and Syrian 
kid, and taught our workmen, obliged to com- 
pete with I'rance and Gku’many, how to cut 
a good-looking boot, that will tit without 
pinching. The button boot and the boot 
witli eliistic sides are grcjat inventions worthy 
of knighthood. In my dandy days we 
carried hoot-hooks and a boot- jack wherever 
wc went, and allowed ourselves ten minutes to 
get on our dress boots; the result being a 
plentiful crop of corns and bunions, and even 
more serious consequences, which are now 
becoming less and less common. Cloth boots, 
which preceded kid, were considered in the 
country a sign of Sardanapaliaii effeminacy. 
Twenty years ago a young surgeon lost his 
election as resident surgeon for a country 
iufinnary, in spite of first-rate testimonials, 
because he wore button boots and a flat 
watch in his waistcoat pocket instead of his 
breeches fob. The foot-].>avement of round 
stones, before jQags were introduced, required 
a thick clumsy boot; besides, old English 
leather defied attempts at elegance and ease. 

Within my recollection it vras considered im- 
possible to make boots of patent leather. Even 
blacking is a modem invention : wdien the 
difficulty of patent was conquered by a French- 
man, patent boots superseded pumps and silk 
stockings at balls, but not without a struggle. 
A few years ago, fancy sUk stockings with 
thin shoes, tied in a large bow, were to be 
seen plenUfully parading the Chain Pier at 


Brighton, and my friend Arthurton, who is a 
walking Court Circular, professes to have 
been present when one of the statesmen of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four appeared at 
a ducal ball in velvet breeches with scarlet 
lining to his coat, and scarlet bows to his shoes. 

Before railroads enriched and conquered 
the squires, country assemblies professed to 
reject the fashions of London ana Paris. So 
it happened that I was myself turned back, 
deeply mortified, from the door of the 
assembly room of Hardborough, on the 
ground of my first pair of patent leather 
boots and black satin stock, which I had 
worn in company with the best men of Paris 
a month before at the ball of the celebrated 
diplomatiste, the Comtesse de Desdeachado. 
But this was not so bad as my adventure 
at the York races, when I invented a pair of 
kid boots with pump soles, covered with 
the French polish which preceded patent 
leather. The day turned out wet, and not 
only was the blacking transferred to my 
white trowsers, but 1 lost the sole of one 
boot in walking from the grand stand to 
the cathedral-close. 

All dandy fancies died out with my wife’s 
second baby. A thick-soled shooting shoe 
and a suit of brown tweed are now niy 
fav<nirite wear — well suited for overlooking 
my farm in all weathers. 

1 often wonder if Peter will be as great a 
fool as ills father was about dress ; but I really 
do not think the modern young men are 
so silly as we were. The great coats of the 
present day are sensible garments ; you cau 
get into them and out of them with ease— 
they are of Bohemian or Hungarian origin. 
Cloaks once had a siiorl reign, but they are 
not suited for general use among a commer- 
cial people, whose time is money. They are 
well enough for the statel}’' sleepy southerns, 
who sit and smoke, or strut and smoke all 
day. Besides, an Englishman wants pockets. 
Cloaks are only of use in a carriage and boating. 
All real improvements in dress have been 
sugg<'sled by our field sports. The taste 
for deer-stalking in the Highlands, aided by 
Scott’s poems working on the mammas, gave 
our children a gnicefui costume, our men 
tweed jackets and easy trowsers and double- 
toed shoes. Who could stalk deer in tights ? 
Perhaps we owe as mucli for that admirable 
garment, the shepherd’s plaid trowsei-, to the 
early pei'sistency of Lord Brougham, as 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge. We 
have to thank the Fi'cnch for boots, hats, 
gloves, and the flat watches which replaced 
the warming-pans which so often caused the 
death of John Bull, pressing at the wrong 
moment on his capacious cor|x>ration. 

The old beaver hat, now only to be found 
on bishops, deans, and prebends, is an expen- 
sive fluffy, ill-looking affair, which grows 
brown just as it begins to grow smootli. 

A silk bat was once the sign of a 
strolling actor or a Sunday dandy : now, 
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improved in make apd shape in England, but 
covered with the best French plush, which 
we cannot dye of the true black, the silk 
hat is worn by judges and guardsmen. 
Christie first produced a respectaole article. 
Under the pressure of a strike of his beaver 
hat makers, he sent to Paris for workmen, 
and did away with the prejudice affainst silk. 
It was time, for the poor beaver, hunted up 
in the remotest wilds, was almost extinct. 
A better looking hat may now be had for 
sixteen shillings than formerly cost forty. 
Observe how seldom the red, cut forehead, so 
common in the old hard cheap hat times, is 
to be seen now. Hat-making has trebled 
and quadrupled in importance as a trade 
since the importation of French plush became 
lawful. In riding there is nothing equal 
to the hunting cap, which won’t fall off, 
protects the eyes from sun, wind, and 
brambles, and can be ventilated. In some 
counties it is the foolish fashion to hunt in 
hats, wliich often require a hand to hold on 
that would be better employed on the 
bridle. For, as Squire Warburton sings, 

Old wischcads, complacently Binoothing the brim, 
May jeer at my velvet, and call it a whim ; 

But when Broadbrim lies flat, 

I will answer him pat, 

Oh who but a crackskull would ride in a hat? 

Sooner or later the hunting-cap or helmet- 
shaped hat will become universal in the field 
and in the army. As it is becoming to most 
faces, it must be the foundation of hat 
reform, if any be needed. Perhaps it is as 
well to keep up a division between town dress 
and country dress. The Americans have 
made a great mistake in making a black 
suit — including a black satin w^aistcoat, which 
gets so soon shabby — their universal cos- 
tume. 

I must not conclude my gossip without a 
few more words about riding dress. This our 
ancestors, who lived on horseback, understood 
better than we do. Trowsers are a mistake, 
except for a mere promenade h cheval : they 
get splashed, stained with perspiration, and 
pulled out of shape ; and they do not afford so 
firm or graceful a seat as boots and breeches. 
Leathers for hunting in fine weather are the 
most comfortable wear, if you have a man who 
can clean them at home ; otherwise the expense 
is ruinous. In wet weather, unless very 
thick, they are apt to turn to tripe. They 
should not be too tight. During the tight era 
it used to take the fat colonel of a dragoon 
regiment au hour to get into a new pair of 
doeskins. A really well-fitting pair of leatliers 
arealuxury ; and with cornfortaole boots enable 
a man to ride over the stiffest fence with com- 
fort and confidence. For wet weather worsted 
cord are good wear. The white cloth imita- 
tion of buckskin is liable to turn a seedy 
yellow in washing. 

The patent leather Napoleons introduced 
into this country by the late Lord Alvan- 


ley are pleasant and economical hunting 
boots : a wet sponge supersedes the careful 
labours of a servant on tops. Top boots look 
well on tall men. Napoleons have been much 
depreciated by certain writei's on sport be- 
cause they are economical — as if love of 
sport depended on a balance at your banker’s. 

If I were now asked what are the cardinal 
rules to be followed by a young swell of tlie 
nineteenth century — and all young fellows 
of leisure have a right to be swells for one 
year in their lives — I shall say, first bo clean ; 
secondly, neat ; thirdly, consistent ; fourthly, 
becoming in your dress. To be clean is easier 
now than twenty-five years ago. Sixpenny 
baths are to be found in all large towns, and 
zinc pans, with a sponge, are tlio rule in 
all be<lrooms. Clean linen is fortunately 
more the fiishion with open neck and sleeves 
than when a black stock and tiglit sleeves hid 
the colour of the shirt. Neatness consists in 
clothes well made, and put on witli decent 
care. To be consistent, wear that which looks 
suitable to your pursuit. Don’t let your 
friends cry out, when you enter your otiice, 
‘‘Here is Crusty in his red plaid trowsers !” 
for though the pattern looked very well on 
young Flabby of the Guards, who wore them 
six times at six different races, and then gave 
them to his valet, they don’t do for you, who 
can only afford four pair in a year. And 
although Flabby, who is a veiy handsome 
fellow, with dark hair and a fresh com- 
plexion, lookeil very well in a green surtout 
and a peach-coloured cravat, they would look 
very shabby on you in three montlis. 

People with plenty of money may consult 
their fancy and their tailor, always reiuenr- 
bering that there is nothing so absurd as a 
I man who dresses for himself. But ninety 
per cent of our friends should choose what 
will look well to tlie last. 

Harmony is wortli .studying. Thumpington, 
who was applying for an appointment in tlic 
Grand Thibet Railway, as cashier, called on 
me the other day, looking woe-begoiie and 
wretched, in a black suit, rather too new. 

I made him substitute a dark blue silk for an 
ill-washed white cravat, and he went away 
looking cheerful and respectable. He got the 
situation, and attributes his gracious reception 
at first sight to the purple cravat. All the 
staring colours are to be avoided, but a bright 
colour may be worn if well harniouised. All 
black on a sallow complexion with dark hair, 
is the costume of misery. A white waistcoat 
lias often been a great success, by giving 
light and cheerfumess to a lecture or a 
speech. Seediiiess, especially in washed-out 
summer clothes, is detestable : so are silks 
or satin worn at the button-holes, or half- 
dirty embroidered waistcoats, which we see 
on very respectable people. The bachelor who 
cannot depend on his washerwoman should 
eschew white ducks, and stick to his tweed 
or doeskin. Great liberties of taste may be 
allowed to a handsome young fellow of from 
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i eighteen to twenty-five ; after that to dress 
j as you can afford, much as other people do, 
I without affecting singularity, or indulging in 
slovenliness, is the beat rule. Dr. Johnson 
i was right when he said, a sloven at twenty 
will bo a beast at forty. 


NOKTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

The next afternoon Dr. Donaldson came to 
pay Ilia first visit to Mrs. Hale. Tiie mystery 
tliat Nlargaret hoped their late habits of 
intimacy had broken through, was resumed. 
She was excluded from the room, while JJixon 
was admitted. ^largaret was not a ready 
lover, but where she loved she loved passion- 
ately, and with no srujdl degree of jealousy. 

She went into her mother's bed-room, just 
behind the drawing-room, and jmced it up and 
down, while awaiting the doctor’s coming 
out. Every now and then she stopped to 
listen ; she fancied slie heard a moan. She 
clenched her hands tight, and held her 
breath. She wjis sure she heard a moan. 
Then all was still for a few minutes more ; 
and then there was the moving of chairs, the 
raised voices, all the little disturbances of 
leave-taking. 

When she heard the door open, she went 
quickly out of tlie bed-room. 

My father is from home, Dr. Donaldson ; 
he has to attend a pupil at this hour. May 
1 trouble you to come into his room down- 
stairs 1 ” 

She saw, and triumphed over all the obsta- 
cles which ])ixoii threw in her way ; assum- 
ing her rightful position iis daughter of the 
house in something of the spirit of the Elder 
Erother, which quelled the old servant’s olli- 
ci(iusiiess very effectually. Margaret’s con- 
scious assumption of this unusuid dignity of 
demeanour towards Dixon, gave her an in- 
stant’s amusement in the midst of her anxiety. 
She knew, from the surprised expression on 
Dixon’s face, how ridiculously grand she 
herself must be looking ; and the idea carried 
her down stall’s into the room ; it gave her 
that length of oblivion from the keen sh;u'p- 
ness of the recollection of the actual business 
ill hand. Now, that came back, and seemed 
to take away her breath. It was a moment 
or two before she could utter a word. 

But she spoke with an air of command, as 
she asked 

What is the matter with mamma ? You 
will oblige me by telling the simple truth.” 
Then, seeing a slight hesitation on the doctor’s 
i part, she added — 

I I am the only child she has — ^here, I mean. 

) My father is not sufficiently alarmed, I fear ; 
and, therefore, if there is any serious appre- 
hension, it must be broken to him gently. I 
can do this. I can nurse my mother. Fray, 


speak, sir ; to see your face, and not be able 
to read it, gives me a worse dread than 
I trust any words of yours will justify.” 

My dear young lady, your mother seems 
to have a most attentive and efficient servant, 
who is more like a friend — ” 

“ I am her daughter, sir.” 

“ But when I tell you she expressly desired 
that you might not be told — ” 

“I am not good or patient enough to sub- 
mit to the prohibition. Besides, I am sure, 
you are too wise — too experienced to have 
promised to keep the secret.” 

“Well,” said he, lialf-smiling, though sadly 
enough, “there you are right. I did not 
jiromise. In fact, I fear, the secret will soon 
enough be known without my revealing it.” 

He paused. Margaret went very white, 
and compressed her lips a little more. Other- 
wise not a feature moved. With the quick 
insight into character, without which no 
medical man can rise to the eminence of Dr, 
Donahlson, he saw that she would exact the 
full truth ; that she would know if one iota 
was withheld ; and that the withholding 
Avould be torture more acute than the know- 
ledge of it. He spoke two short sentences in 
a low voice, watching her all the time ; for 
the pupils of her eyes dilated into a black 
horror, and the whiteness of her complexion 
became livid. He ceased speaking. He 
waited for that look to go olF, — for her gasping 
breath to come. Then she said : — 

“ I thank you most truly, sir, for your con- 
fidence. That dread has haunted me for 
many weeks. It is a true, real agony. My 
poor, poor mother ! ” her lips began to quiver, 
and he let her have the relief of tears, sure 
of her power of self-control to check them. 

A few tears — those were all she shed, be- 
fore she recollected the many questions she 
longed to ask. 

“ Will there be much sufTeriDg ? ” 

He shook his head. “That we cannot tell. 
It dejicuds on constitution ; on a thousand 
things. But the late discoveries of medical 
science have given us large power of allevia- 
tion.” 

“ My father ! ” said Margaret, trembling all 
over. 

“ I do not know Mr. Hale. I mean, it 
difficult to give advice. But I should say, bear 
on, with the knowledge you have forced me 
to "ive you so abruptly, till the fact which I 
could not withhold has become in some 
degree familiar to you, so that you may, 
without too great an effort, be able to give 
what comfort you can to your father. Before 
then, — my visits, which, of course, I shall 
repeat from time to time, although I fear I 
can do nothing but alleviate, — a thousand 
little circumstances, will have occurred to 
awaken his alarm, to deepen it — so that he 
will be all the better prepared. — Nay, my 
dear young lady — nay, my dear — I saw Mr. 
Thornton, and I honour your father for the 
sacrifice he has made, however mistaken I 
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believe him to be. — ^Well, this once, if it -will 
please you, my dear. Only remember, when 
I come again, I come as a friend. And you 
must learn to look upon me as such, because 
seeing each other — getting to know each otlier 
at such times as these, is worth years of 
morning calls.” 

Margaret could not speak for crying ; but 
she wrung his hand at j)arting. 

That’s what I call a fine girl ! ” thought 
Dr. Donaldson, when he wa.s seated in liis 
carriage, and had time to examine Ids ringed 
hand, whicii luid slightly suffered from her 
pressure. “ WJio would have tbotight that 
little hand could have given such a s<jueeze ? 
But the bones were well put together, and 
that gives immense power. What a queen 
she is ! With her head thrown back at first 
to force me into speaking the truth ; and 
then bent so eagerly forwards to listen. Poor 
thing ! I must see she does not oversti*ain her- 
self. Though it’s astonishing how much tliose 
thorough-bred creatures can do and suffer. I 
That girl ’s game to the back-bone. Another, 
who had gone that deadly colour, could never 
have come round without either fainting or 
hysterics. But she would not do eitlier — not 
she ! And the very force of her will brought 
her round. Such a girl as that would win 
my heart, if I were thirty years younger. It’s 
too late now. Ah ! licre we are at the 
Archers’.” So out he jumped, with thought, 
wisdom, experience, sympatliy, all prompt 
and ready to attend to the calls made upon 
them by this famil}^, just as if there were 
none other in the world. 

MeiinwhUe, Margaret had returned into 
her father’s study for a moment, to recover 
strength before going u])stairs into lier 
mother’s presence. 

Oh, my God, my God ! but this is terri- 
ble. How shall I bear it ? Such a deadly 
disease ! no hope ! Ob, mamma, mamma, I 
wish I had never gone to Aunt Shaw’s, and 
been all those precious years away from you ! 
Poor mamma ! how much she must ha.ve 
borne ! Oh, I pray thee, ray God, that her 
sufferings may not be too acute, too dreadful. 
How shall I bear to see them ? How can I 
bear papa’s' agony ? lie must not be told 
yet ; not all at once. It would kill him. 
But I won’t lose another moment of my own 
dear precious mother.” 

She ran upstairs. Dixon was not in the 
room. Mrs. Hale lay back in an easy chair, 
with a soft white shawl wrapped around her, 
and a becoming cap put on, in expectation 
of the doctor’s visit. Her face had a little 
faint colour in it, and the very exhaustion 
after the examination gave it a peaceful 
look. Margaret was surprised to see her 
look so calm. 

Why, Margaret, how strange you look ! 
What is the matter ?” And then, as the idea 
stole into her mind of what was indeed the 
real state of the case, she added, as if a little j 
displeased : you have not been seeing Dr, i 


Donaldson, and asking him any questions — 
have you, child ? ” Margaret did not reply — 
only looked wistfully towards her. "Mrs. 
Hale became more displeased. “He would 
not, surely, break his word to me, and ” — 

“ Oh yes, mamma, he did. I made him. It 
was I — blame me.” She knelt down by her 
mother’s side, and caught her hand — she 
would not let it go, though Mrs. Hale tried 
to pull it away. She kept kissing it, and the 
liot tears she shed bathed it. 

“Margaret, it was very wrong of you You 
know I did not wish you to know,” But, as 
if tired with the contest, she left her hand in 
Margaret’s clasp, and by and by she re- 
turned the pressure faintly. That encouraged 
Margaret to speak. 

“ Oh, mamma ! let me be your nurse. I 
will learn anything Dixon can teach me. But 
you know I am your child, and I do think- I 
have a right to do everything for you.” 

“You don’t know what you are asking,” 
said Mrs. Plale, with a shudder. 

“ Yes, I do. I know a great deal more than 
you are aware of. Let me be your nurse. 
Let me try, at any rate. No one has ever, 
shall ever try so hard as I will do. It will 
be such a comfort, mamma.” 

“My poor child ! Well, you shall try. Do 
you know, Margaret, Dixon and I thought 
you would quite shrink from me if you 
knew — ” 

“ Dixon thought ! ” said Margaret, her lip 
curling. “Dixon could not give me credit 
for enough true love — for as much as herself ! 
She thought, I suppose, that I was one of 
those poor sickly women who like to lie on 
I’ose leaves, and be fanned all day. Don’t let 
Dixon’s faucies come any more between you 
and me, mamma. Don’t, please ! ” implored 
she. 

“ Don’t be angry with Dixon,” said Mrs. 
Hale, anxiously. Margaret recovered herself. 

“No ! I won’t. I will try and be humble, 
and learn her ways, if you will only let me do 
all I can for you. Let me be in tlie lirst 
place, mother — ^I am greedy of that. I used 
to fancy you would forget me wJtile 1 was 
away at Aunt Shaw’s, and cry myself to sleep 
at nights with that notion in my head.” 

“ And I used to think, how will Margaret 
bear our makeshift poverty after the thorough 
comfort and luxury in Harley Street, till I 
have many a time been more ashamed of your 
seeing our contrivances at Helstone than of 
any stranger finding them out.” 

“ Oh, mamma 1 and I did so enjoy them. 
They were so much more amusing than all 
the jog-trot Harley Street ways. The ward- 
robe shelf with handles, that served as a 
supper-tray on grand occasions ! And the 
old tea-chests stuffed and covered for otto- 
mans ! I think what you call the malceshift 
contrivances at dear Helstone were a charm- 
ing part of the life there.” 

shaU never see Helstone again, Mai>* 
gai’et,” said Mrs. Hale, the tears welling up 
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into her ejes. Margaret could not reply. 
Mrs. Halo went on. While I was there I 
was for ever wanting to leave it. Every 
place seemed pleasanter. And now I shall 
die far away from it. I am rightly punished.” 

“You must not talk so,” said Margaret 
impatiently. said you might live for 

years. Oli, mother 1 we will have you back 
at llelstone yet.” 

“ No, never ! That I must tjike as a just 
penance. But, Margaret — Frederick 1” 

At the mention of that one word, she sud- 
denly cried out loud, as in some sharp 
agony. It seemed as if the thought of him 
upset all her composure, desti'oyed the calm, 
overcame the exhaustion. Wild pasHionate 
cry succeeded to cry — “ Frederick ! Frederick ! 
Come to me. I fim dying. Little first-born 
child, come to me once again ! ” 

She w.as in violent hysterics. Margaret 
went and called Dixon in terror. Dixon 
came in a huff, and accused Margaret of 
liaving over«excited her mother. IMargaret 
bore all meekly, only trusting that her father 
might not return. In spite of her alarm, 
which was even greater than the occasion 
justified, she obeyed all Dixon’s directions 
promptly and well, without a w’ord of self- 
justification. By so doing she mollified her 
accuser. They put her mother to bod, and 
Margaret sate by her till she fell asletip, mid 
afterwards sate by her till Dixon beckoned 
her out of the room, and, with a sour face, 
as if doing something against the gniin, she 
bade her drink a cup of coffee whicli she had 
prepared for iier in the drawing-room, and 
stood over her in a commandliig attitude as 
she did so. 

You should not have been so curious, 
IMiss, and then you w^ould not have needed to 
fret before your time. It would have come 
Boou enough. And now, I suppose, you’ll tell 
master, and a pretty household I shall have 
of you ! ” 

“ No, Dixon,” said Margaret, sorrowfully, 
“ I will not tell papa, lie could not bem* it 
as I can.” And by way of proving how well 
slie bore it, she burst into tears. 

“Ay ! I knew how it would be. Now 
you’ll waken your mamma, just after she’s 
gone to sleep so quietly. JViiss Margai'ct my 
dear, I’ve liad to keep it down this many a 
week ; and though I don’t pretend I can love 
her as you do, yet I lovea her better than 
any other man, woman, or child— no one but 
Master Frederick ever came near her in my 
mind. Ever since Lady Beresford’s maid 
first took me in to see her dressed out in 
white crape, and corn-ears, and scarlet pop- 
pies, and I ran a needle down into my finger, 
and broke it in, and she tore up her worked 
pocket handkerchief after they^d cut it out, 
and came in to wet the bandages again with 
lotion when she returned fi’om the ball, where 
she'd been the prettiest young lady of all, 
I’ve never loved any one like her. I little 
thought then that I should live to see her 


brought BO low. I don’t mean no reproach 
to nobody. M any a one calls you pretty and 
handsome, and what not. Even in this smoky 
place, enough to blind one’s eyes, the owls 
can see that. But you’ll never be like your 
mother for beauty — never ; not if you live 
to be a hundred.” 

Mamma is very pretty stilL Poor 
mamma ! ” 

Now don’t ye set off again, or I shall 
give way at last.” (whimpering) You ’ll 
never stand master’s coming home, and ques- 
tioning, at this rate. Go out and take a 
walk, and come in something-like. Many’s 
the time I’ve longed to walk it off — the 
thought of what was the matter with her, 
and how it must all end.” 

“ Oh, Dixon j ” sriid Margaret, “ how often 
I’ve been cross with you, not knowing what 
a terrible secret you liad to bear !” 

“ Bless you, child ! I like to see you show- 
ing a bit of spirit. It’s the good old Beres- 
ford blood. Why, the Ijist Sir John but two 
shot his steward down there where he stood, 
for just telling him that he’d racked the 
tenants, and he’d racked the tenants till he 
could get no more money off them than he 
could get skin off a flint.” 

“Well, Dixon, I won’t shoot you, and I’ll 
try not to be cross again.” 

You never have. If I’ve said it at times, 
it has always been to myself, just in private, 
by way of making a little agreeable conversa- 
tion, fur there’s no one here fit to talk to. 
And when you fire up, you’re the very image 
of Master Frederick. I could find in my 
heart to put you in a passion any day, just to 
see his stormy look coming like a great cloud 
over your face. But now you go out, iVIias. 
I’ll watch over missus ; and as for master, 
his books are company enough for him if he 
should come in.” 

‘^I will go,” said Margaret. She hung 
about Dixon for a minute or so, os if afraid 
and irresolute ; then suddenly kissing her, 
she went quickly out of the room. 

“ Bless her ! ” said Dixon. “ She’s as sweet 
as a nut. There are three people I love : it’s 
missus. Master Frederick, and her. Just 
them three. That’s all. The rest be hanged, 
for I don’t know what th^’re in the world 
for. ^Llster was bom, I suppose, for to 
marry missus. If I thought he loved her 
properly, I might get to love him in time. 
But he should ha’ made a deal more on her, 
and not been always reading, reading, think- 
ing, thinking. See what it has brought hiija 
to I Many a one who never reads nor thinks 
either, gets to be Rector, and Dean, and what 
not ; and I dare say master might, if he’d 
just minded missus, and let the weary reading 
and thinking alone. — ^There she goes’’ (looking 
out of the window as she heard the front 
door shuth “ Poor young lady ! her clothes 
look shabby to what they did when she came 
to Helstone a year ago. Then she had 
not so much as a darned stocking or a 
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cleaned pair of gloves in all her wardrobe. 
And now — ! ’’ 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

Maroaret went out heavily and unwillingly 
enough. But the length of a street — yes, the 
air of a Milton street — cheered her young 
blood before she reached her first turning. 
Her step grew lighter, her lip redder. She 
began to take notice, instead of having her 
thoughts turned so exclusively inward. She 
saw unusual loiterens in the streets : men 
with their liand.s in their pockets sauntering 
along ; loud-laughing and loud-spoken girls 
clustered together, apparently excited to high 
spirits, and a boisterous independence of 
temper and behaviour. The more ill-looking 
of the men — the discreditalde minority — hung 
about on the steps of the beer-houses and 
gin-shops, smoking, and commenting pretty 
freely on everj’^ passer-by. Margaret disliked 
the prospect of the long walk through these 
streets before she came to the fiekls which 
she had planned to reach. Instead, she 
would go and see Bessy Higgins. It would 
not be so refreshing as a quiet country walk, 
but still it would perhaps be doing the kinder 
thing. 

Nicholas Higgins was sitting by the fire 
smoking, as she went in. Bessy was rocking 
herself on the other side. 

Nicholas took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and standing up, piislied his chair towards 
Margaret ; he leant against the chimney-piece 
in a lounging attitude, wliile she asked Bessy 
how she was. 

“ Hoo’s rather down i’ 111’ mouth in regard 
to spirits, but hoo’s better in health. Hoo 
doesn’t like this strike. Hoo’s a deal too much 
set on peace and quietness at any price.” 

“This is th’ third strike I’ve seen,” said 
she, sighing, as if that was answer and expla- 
nation enough. 

“ Well, third time pa^'s for all. See if we 
don’t dang th’ masters this time. See if they 
don’t come, and beg us to come back at our 
own price. That’s all. We’ve missed it afore- 
time, I grant yo ; but this time we’n laid 
our pla ns desperate deep.” 

« Why do you strike ? ” asked Margaret. 

“ Striking is leaving off work till you get your 
oifUSi pLte of wages, is it not ? You must not 
wooiier at my ignorance ; where I come from 
I never beard of a strike.” 

" I wish I were there,” said Bessy, wearily. 
“But it’s not for me to get sick and tired o’ 
strikes. This is the last i’ll see. Before it’s 
end^ I shall be in the Great City — the Holy 
Jeru6alem.” 

“ Hero’s 60 full of the life to come, hoo can- 
not think of the present. Now I, yo see, 
am bound to do the best I can here. I think 
a bird i’ th’ hand is worth two i’ th’ bush. 
So them’s the different views we take on th’ 
strike question.” 

“ But/’ said Margaret, “if the people struck, 
as you call it, where I come from, as they are 


mostly all field -labourers, the seed would not 
be sown, the hay got iUjthe corn reaped.” 

“Well?” said he. He had resumed his 
pipe, and put his “well” in the form of an 
interrogation. 

“Why,” she went on, “what would be- 
come of the farmers ? ” 

He puffed away. “ I reckon,- they’d have 
eitlier to give up their farms, or to give fair 
rate of wage.” 

“ Suppose they could not, or would not do 
the last ; they could not give up their farms 
all in a minute, however much they might 
wish to do so ; but they would have no hay, 
nor corn to sell that year ; and where would 
the money come from to pay tlie labourers’ 
wages the next ? ” 

Still puffing away. At last he said : — 

“ I know nought of your ways down South. 
I have heerd they’re a pack of spiritless, 
down-trodden men ; welly clemmed to death ; 
too much dazed wi’ clemming to know when 
they’re put upon. Now, it/s not so here. 
We known when we’re put upon ; and we’ri 
tro m ich blood in us to stand it. We just 
U»ke o ir hands fro’ our looms, and say, ‘ Yo 
may clem ns, but yo’ll not put upon us, ray 
masters ! ’ And be danged to ’em, they shan’t 
this time ! ” 

“ I wish I lived down South,” said Bessy. 

“ There’s a deal to bear there,” said Mar- 
garet. “ Tiiere are sorrows to bear every- 
where. There is very hard bodily labour to 
be gone through, with very little food to give 
strength.” 

“But it’s out of doors,” said Bessy. “And 
away from the endless, endless noise, and 
sickening heat.” 

“ It’s sometimes in heavy rain, and some- 
times in bitter cold. A young person can 
stand it ; but an old man gets racked with 
rheumatism, and bent and withered before 
his time ; yet he must just work ou the same, 
or else go to the workhouse.” 

" I thought yo were so taken wi’ the ways 
of the South country.” 

“ So I am,” said Mai>garet, smiling a little, 
as she found herself thus caught. “Touly 
mean, Bessy, there’s good and bad in every- 
thing in this world ; and as you felt the bad 
up here, I thought it was but fair you should 
know the bad down there.” 

“And yo say they never strike down there?’* 
asked Nicholas abruptly. 

“ No ! ” said Margaret ; “ I think they have 
too much sense .” 

“An’ I think,” replied he, dashing the 
ashes out of his pipe with so much vehemence 
that it broke. “ that it’s not that they’ve too 
much sense, out that they’ve too little spirit.” 

“ Oh father ! ” said Bessy, “ what have ye 
gained by striking ? Think of that first strike 
when mother died — how we all had to clem — 
you the worst of all ; and yet many a one 
went in every week at the same wage, till all 
were gone in that there was work for ; and 
some went beggars all their lives at after,” 
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"Ay/* said Lo. "That there strike was 
badly managed. Folk got into the manage- 
ment of it who were either fools or not true 
men. Yo’ll see it’ll be diflerent this time.” 

" But all this time you’ve not told me what 
you’re striking for,” said Margaret, again. 

" Why, yo see, there’s five or six masters 
who Jiave set themselves again paying the 
wages they’ve been paying these two years 
past, and flourishing upon, and getting richer 
upon. And now they come to us, and say 
we’re to take less. And we won’t. We’ll 
just clem to death first ; and see who’ll 
work for ’em then. They’ll have killed 
tJae goose that laid them the golden eggs, 
I reckon.” 

"And so you plan dying, in order to be 
revenged upon them ! ” 

said he, "I dunnot. I just look 
forward to the cliance of dying at my po.st 
sooner than yield. That’s wl»at folk call 
fine and honourable in a soldier, and why 
not in a poor weaver-chap ? ” 

" But,” said Margaret, " a soldier dies in 
tlie cause of the Nation — in the cause of 
others.” 

He lauglied grimly. "Mv lass,” said he, 
" yo’re but a young wench, but don’t yo 
think I can keep three people — that’s Bessy, 
and Mary, and me — on sixteen shilling a 
week ? i)un yo think it’s for mysei’ I’m 
striking work at tliia time ? It’s just as 
much in the cause of others as yon soldier, 
only, m’appen, the cause he dies for is just 
that of somebody lie never clapt eyes on, 
nor heerd on all bis born days, wiiile I 
take up John Boucher’s cause, as lives next 
door but one, wi’ a sickly wife, and eight 
childer, none on ’em factory age ; and I 
don’t take up his cause only, though he’s 
a poor goodd'or-iioiiglit, as can only manage 
two looms at a time, but I take up th’ cause 
o’ justice. Why are we to have less wage 
now, I ask, than two 3'ear ago 1 ” 

"Don’t ask me,” said Margaret; "I am 
very ignorant. Ask some of your masters. 
t:>urely they will give you a reason for it. It 
is not merely an arbitrary decision of theirs, 
come to without reason.” 

"Yo’re just a foreigner, and nothing 
more,” said he, contemptuously. "Much 
yo know about it. Ask th’ masters ! They’d 
tell us to mind our own business, and they’d 
mind theirs. Our business being, yo under- 
stand, to take the bated wage, and be thank- 
ful ; and their business to bate us down to 
clemming point, to swell their profits. That’s 
what it is,” 

"But,’’ Baid Margaret, determined not to 
give way, although she saw she was irritating 
him, " the state of trade may be such as not 
to enable them to give you the same remu- 
neration.” 

“ State o’ trade ! That ’s just a piece o’ 
masters’ humbug. It is rate o’ wages I was 
talkinjf of. Th* masters keep th’ state o’ 
trade in their own hands ; and just walk it 


forward like a black bug-a-boo, to frighten 
naughty children with into being good. I ’ll 
tell yo it’s tlieir part, — their cue, as some 
folks call it, — to beat us down, to swell their 
fortunes ; and it ’s ours to stand up and 
fight hard, — not for ourselves alone, but for 
them round about us — for justice and fair 
play. We help to make their profits, and 
we ought to help spend ’em. It ’s not that 
we want their brass so much this time, as 
we *ve done many a time afore. We ’n getten 
money laid by ; and we’re resolved to stand 
and fall together ; not a man on us will go in 
for less wage than th’ Union says is onr due. 
So I say, * hooray ’ for the strike, and let 
Thornton, and Slickson, and Hamper, and 
their set look to it ! ” 

" Thornton ! ” said Margaret. " Mr. Thorn- 
ton of Marlborough Street ? ” 

" Aye ! Thornton o’ MArlborough Mill, as 
we call him.” 

" He is one of the masters you are striving 
with, is he not ? What sort of a master 
is he ] ” 

“ Did yo ever see a bulldog ? Set a bull- 
dog on hind legs, and dress him up in coat 
and breeches, and yo ’n just getten John 
Thornton.” 

“ Nay,” said Margaret, laughing, " I deny 
that. Mr. Thornton is plain enough, but 
he ’s not like a bulldog, with its short broad 
nose, and snarl'mg upper lip.” 

" No ! not in look, I grant yo. But let 
John Thornton get hold on a notion, and he’ll 
stick to it like a bulldog ; yo might pull him 
away wi’ a pitchfork ere he’d leave go. 
He ’s worth fighting wi’, is J ohn Thornton. 
As for Slickson, I take it, some o’ these days 
he ’ll wheedle his men back wi’ fair promises; 
that they ’ll just get cheated out of as soon as 
they’re in his power again. He ’ll work his 
fines well out on ’em, I ’ll warrant. He ’s as 
slippery as an eel, he is. He ’s like a cat, — 
as sleek, and cunning, and fierce. It ’ll never 
be an honest up and down fight wi* him, as 
it will be wi’ Thornton. Thornton is as dour 
as a door-nail ; an obstinate chap, every 
inch on him, — th’ oud bulldog !” 

" Poor Bessy ! ” said Margaret, turning 
round to her. "You sigh over it all. You 
don’t like struggling and fighting as your 
father does, do you ? ” 

" No ! ” said she, heavily. "I’m sick on 
it. I could have wished to have had other 
talk about me in my latter days, than just 
the clashing and clanging and clattering 
that has wearied a* my life long, about work 
and wages, and masters, and hands, and 
knobsticks.” 

" Pooh, wench ! latter days be farra^.l 
Thou’rt looking a sight better ah^ady 
little stir and change. Beside, I shfdl |ii| A? 
deal here to make it more lively for 

" Tobacco-smoke chokes me ! ” said ehe^ 
querulously. 

"Then I’ll never smoke no moire i’ th’ 
house 1” he replied, tenderly, “But why 
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didst ti»ou Dot tell me afore^ thou foolish 
wench ? ” 

She did not speak for a while, and then so 
low that only Margaret heard her : 

^ I reckon, he ’ll want a’ the comfort he can 
get out o’ either pipe or drink afore he’s done.” 

Her father went out of doors, evidently to 
finish his pipe. 

Bessy said passionately, 

“ Now am not I a fool, — am not I, Miss ?• 
there, I knew I ought for to keep father at 
home, and away fro’ the folk that are always 
ready for to tempt a man in time o’ strike to 
go drink, -*-ta;nd there my tongue must needs 
quarrel with this pipe o’ his’ii, — and he ’ll 
go off, I kjttow he will, — as often as he wants 
to smoke — and nobody knows where it’ll 
end. I wish I ’d letten myself be choked 

fil'St.” 

‘‘ But does your father drink ? ” asked 
Margaret. 

« No — not to say drink,” replied she, still 
in the same wild excited tone. But what 
win ye have ? There are days wi’ you, as wi’ 
other folk, I suppose, when yo get up and go 
through th’ hours, just longing for a bit of a 
change — a bit of a fillip, as it were. 1 know 
I ha’ gone and bought a four-iioiinder out o’ 
another baker’s snop to common on such 
days, just because 1 sickened at the thought 
of going on for ever wi’ the same sight in my 
eyes, and the same sound in my ears, and the 
same taste i’ Day mouth, and the same thought 
(or no thought, for that matter) in my head, 
day after day, for ever. I’ve longed for to be 
a man to go spreeing, even if it w^ere only a 
tramp to some new place in search o’ work. 
And father — all men— have it stronger in ’em 
than me to get tired o’ sanieness and work 
for ever. And what is ’em to do ? It’s little 
blame to them if they do go into th’ gin-shop 
for to make their blood flow quicker, and 
more lively, and see things they never see at 
no other time — pictures, and looking-glass, 
and such like. But father never was a 
drunkard, though maybe, he’s got worse for 
drink, now and then. Only yo see,” and 
now her voice took a mournful, pleading tone, 
“ at times o’ strike there’s much to knock a 
man down, for all they start so hopefully ; 
and where’s the comfort, to come fro’ ? lie’ll 
get angry and mad — they all do — and then 
they get tired out wi’ being angry and mad, 
and maybe ha’ done things in their passion 
they’d be glad to foi'get. Bless yo’r sweet 
pitiful face ! but yo dunnot know what a 
strike is yet.” 

“Come, Bessy,” said Margaret, “I won’t 
say you’re exaggerating, because I don’t 
know enough about it ; but, perhaps, as 
you’re not well, you’re only looking on one 
side, and there is another and a brighter to 
be looked to.” 

“ It’s all well enough for yo to say so, who 
have lived in pleasant green places all your 
life long, and never known want or care, or 
wickedness either, for that matter.” 


“Take care,” said Margaret, her cheek 
flushing, and her eye lightening, “how you 
judge, Bessy. I shall go home to my mother, 
who is so ill — so ill, Bessy, that there’s ua 
outlet but death for her out of the prison of 
her great siiflering ; and yet I must speak 
cheerfully to my father, who has no notion of 
her real state, and to whom the knowledge 
must come gradually. The only i>erson — the 
only one who could sympathise with me and 
help me — whose presence could comfort my 
mother more than any other earthly thing — 
is falsely accused — would run the risk of 
deatli if he came to see his dying mother. 
This I tell you — only you, Bessy. You must 
not mention it. No other jicrson in Milton 
— hai-dly any other person in England knows. 
Have 1 not care ? Ho I not know anxiety, 
though I go about well-dressed, and luive food 
enough '( Oh, Bessy, God is just, and our 
lots are well portioned out by Him, although 
none but He knows the bitterness of our 
souls.” 

“ I ask your pardon,” replied Bessy, 
humbly. “ Sometimes, when I’ve thought 
o’ my life, and the little ])Ie:isnre I’ve 
had ill it, I’ve believed that maybe I was 
one of those doomed to die by the falling of a 
star from heaven : ‘ And the name of tlie star 
is called wormwood ; and the third part of 
the waters became wormwood ; and men 
died of the waters, because they were made 
bitter.’ One can bear pain and sorrow better 
if one thinks it has been jj*/oj)iiesied long 
before for one : somcliow, then it seems as if 
my pain was needed fur the fulfllment ; 
otherways it seems all sent for nothing.” 

“Nay, Bessy — think!” said Margaret. 
“ God docs not willingly afflict. Don’t dwell 
so much on the prophecies, but read the 
clearer parts of the Bible.” 

“I dare say it would be wiser ; but where 
would I hear such grand words of ))romise — 
hear tell o’ anything so far different fro’ tliis 
dreary world, and this town above a’, as in 
Revelations ? Many’s the time 1 have re- 
peated the verses in the seventh chai)ter to 
myself, just for the sound. It’s as good as 
an organ, and iis dilferent from every day, 
too. No, I cannot give up Revelations. It 
gives me more comfort than any other book 
i’ the Bible.” 

“ Let me come and read you some of my 
favourite chapters.” 

“ Ay,” said she, greedily, “ come. Father 
will maybe hear yo. He’s cleaved Avi’ my 
talking ; he says its all nought to do with the 
things o’ to-day, and that’s his business.” 

“ Where is your sister ? ” 

“ Gone fustian-cutting. I were loath to 
let her go ; but somehow we must live ; and 
th’ Union can’t afford us much.” 

“Now I /nnst go. You have done me 
good, Bessy.” 

“ I done you good ! ” 

“Yes. I came here rery sad, and rather 
too apt to think my own cause for grief was 
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the only one in the world. And now I hear 
how you have had to bear for years, and that 
makes me stronger.” 

“Bless yo ! I thought a’ the good-doing 
was on the side of gentlefolk. 1 shall get 
proud if I think I can do good to yo.” 

*‘You won’t do it if you think about it. 
But you’ll only puzzle yourself if you do, 
that’s one comfort.” 

“ Yo’re not like no one I ever seed. I 
dunno what to make of yo.” 

“ i\’ or I of myself. Good bye ! ” 

Bessy stilled her rocking to gaze after her. 

“ I wonder if there are many folk like her 
down South. She’s like a breath of country 
air, somehow. She freshens me up above a | 
bit. Who’d ha’ tl)ouglit that face — im bright 
and as strong as the taugel 1 dream of — could 
have known the sorrow she speaks on. I 
wonder how she’ll sin. All on us must sin. 

I til ink a deal on her, for sure. But father 
does the like, I see. And Mary even. It’s 
not often hoo’s stirred up to uotice much.” 

AN IMAGINARY VOYAGE. 

Friedeiuch von Kaumer, the pleasantest 
of historians, has invented, or rather appro- 
priated to himself, the pleasantest mode of 
travelling. He lias performed the tour of 
South America, without crossing the thresh- 1 
old of his own study, and lie has raiule such 
a number of observations in the course of 
his advCiitures, that he has deemed a full 
account of his travels well worthy of publi- i 
cation, in the Historical Pocket-book (llisto - 1 
risehes Taschenbuch) of which he is the ‘ 
editor. The fact is, he has travelled through ! 
his libiary, and, by a peruwil of the most| 
modern works on the Southern Peninsula of j 
the Wasterii World, has so realised the coun- 
try to himself, that his remarks touch the | 
most minute particulars, and include tlie j 
most individual sensiitions. He does not' 
take a hurried view ; but he even pauses to 
hear what songs are singing in the streets, 
and drops into the theatres to ascertain whe- 
ther they are w^ell attended. 

Our imaginary traveller found the passage 
across the Atlantic tedious, aud shrewdly 
observes that the sublimity of the sea is most 
conveniently lauded by him who is ou dry 
laud. Some of his fancied fellow-passeiigei's 
were so violently sea-sick that they were not 
amused by the usual pleasantries "of crossing 
the line, while others bad no recreation save 
the very “ slow ” one of watching the w’ater 
to see if the fish put up their heads. For the 
stars nobody cared much, — but the news 
that Rio de Janeiro was close at hand caused 
general joy. 

The delight, however, received a check 
from a calm, which rendered the vessel un- 
manageable, and a thick mist which shut out 
the prospect. At last this foggy curtain, 
shaken by the wind, was dispersed ; pait 
of it blowing upwards, part downwards, 


so as to disclose the loveliest sight in the 
world. There were islands covered with 
woods, among which countless ships were 
sailing ; there were hills an<i mountains of 
the most various shapes and sizes ; and in 
the foreground there was Rio de Janeiro 
itself, with its churches and stately edifices. 

The interior of the town, however, disap- 
pointed our adventurous voyager, for the 
unpaved streets hurt his feet, and the atmo- 
sphere offended his nose, as he sniffed 
it through his books. Moreover, the 
weather was hot, mosquitos were abun- 
dant, aud many houses had actually wooden 
lattices instead of glass-panes. The rows 
of negroes who, chained together, were 
employed on the public works, did not 
increase the hilarity of the scene ; and 
though the traveller’s national feeling might 
have been pleased to see a boily of negro 
soldiers niarch to the Hunting Cliorus in 
Her Freischiitz, his Prussian notions of dis- 
cipline were shocked by observing many 
sentinels smoking at their post. On the 
whole, he thought the ecclesiastical far 
better managed than the military processions. 
Pretty-looking girls, e(inipped with wdngs on 
their shoulders and high-heeled shoes, to 
I'epresent angels, struck him as pleasing 
ol)ject.s; although the innumerable parrots 
which flew above their beads blended but 
discordantly with the church-music. 

in the evening our traveller regaled 
himself by a visit to the theatre, which 
is iibenilly supjiorted by the government. 
He beard Rossini’s Italiana in Algieri 
very respectably performed ; although the 
prompter was little too loud, and the 
tallow-candies used for ligliting the house 
ill accorded wdth European notions of refine- 
ment. Tiie audience was better behaved 
than the theatrical audiences in London, 
wliere Herr von Rauiner has seen with his 
owm eyes, and lieard with his own ears. 

Rio de J aneiro presented a siugiilar mixture 
of costumes ; some of the young s])arks aiming 
at the fashion of modern Europe, while old 
folks stalked about dressed iis courtiers of 
the time of Louis Quinze. As for the ladies, 
they puzzled him — in other words, the con- 
tradictory accounts in his books checked the 
creative power of his imagination, and he did 
not know wdiether to set them down as pre- 
maturely old and ugly, or as models of 
feminine beauty. At all events, it seems 
they are handsome enough to induce the 
Lotharios of Rio de Janeiro to wear amulets 
of magnetic iron as an expedient for winning 
their good graces. 

Weary of Rio de Janeiro, Herr von 
Raumer jumped into a mercliant-ship — (in 
other words, walked to another shelf of 
his library) — and sailed oil for Buenos 
Ayres. Here the bay — which is fonned by 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, and the 
width of wLich is twice as great as the dis- 
tance from Hover to CaiaiB — excited his 
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fidmiration. Nevertheless his landing was 
attended with inconveniences. The mud 
which accumulates at the mouth of every 
large river was abundant at Buenos Ayres, 
and prevented the ships from coming to the 
shore. Hence both man and goods were dis- 
embarked in clumsy carts, which were pushed 
along by horses fastened behind. 

Save in dirt and the absence of paving, 
Buenos Ayres is veiy different from Rio de 
Janeiro, lying as it does in a plain sur- 
rounded by broad prairies. The roofs of the 
houses are flat, stoves are almost unknown, 
although they would not be altogether super- 
fluous, and the only chimneys rise from the 
kitchens. Ox-hides are the staple article of 
export ; but of late years more attention has 
been paid than formerly to the breeding of sheep. 
So little was mutton appreciated in the olden 
times, that it was dried in the sun, and used for 
— fuel. In the markets of Buenos Ayres our 
traveller fancied he bought things good and 
cheap, though the dirty manner in which they 
were laid on the ground was uninviting. The 
produce of the rural districts was usually 
sold by equestrian venders ; and Herr von 
Raumer saw in his travelling dream an 
object which is usually supposed to have only 
a figurative existence — he saw a beggar on 
horseback. The houses are pleasant enough, 
being well provided with courts and gardens, 
and the absence of glass from the windows, 
far from being a sign of wretchedness fa- 
voured ventilation. At the same time, it had 
given rise to an ingenious class of thieves, 
who, by means of long poles anned witli 
liooks, contrived to remove articles of value 
through the lattice. 

Dinner-time at Buenos Ayres is usually 
between one and two in the afternoon. The 
inhabitants are caniivorous animals, eating 
scarcely any vegetables, very little bread, and 
not much fish. The siesta follows dinner, and 
church sometimes follows the siesta. Tea 
has been introduced into some societies ; but 
tlie national tea is still the bitterish beverage 
called mat6, which is handed about in a huge 
vessel, from which all the guests suck the 
contents through the same tube. The 
English, alas ! are making inroads in this 
primitive mode of enjoyment, and in higher 
circles people are beginning to abandon the 
common tube, in spite of its sociality. 

At Buenos Ayres, as at Rio de Janeiro, the 
ladies perplexed Herr von Raumer ; though 
the difficulty was decreased by the fact that 
they showed themselves more in society. 
Nevertheless, through the fog of conflicting 
evidence he could perceive that the ladies 
of Buenos Ayres were fond of music and 
dancing, and their habit of singing through 
the nose did not escape his delicate ear. 
Novel, too, was the effect when the ladies, as 
they approached a gentleman in a dance, ' 
^ng a song in which they accosted the happy ' 
individual as Mi cielito,**^ or My little 
heaven. 


Having satisfied himself with Buenos 
Ayres, our learned historian now resolved to 
visit Chile, but could not at first make up his 
mind whether he should go across the 
country, or sail round Cape Horn. At last 
the sage reflection that more is learned by 
land than by sea, determined him in favour 
of the former course, though he was per- 
fectly aware of the difficulties he might incur 
in the Pampas. Is not this circumspection 
on the part of a voyager who merely travels 
from book to book, perfectly delightful ? 

The land jouniey then is chosen ; but then 
what sort of a laud journey shall it be ? Tlie 
post-coacli, to he sure, goes four times a 
month to Mendoza, but then it is very slow 
and very inconvenient. On tlie other hand, 
by accompanying those centaurs of South 
America, the Gauchos, one can perform the 
same journey within two days ; but then one 
ru'is the risk of breaking one’s neck; and if 
that misfortune be escaped, one is pretty 
certain to keep one’s bed for several ilays 
from the exertion. A middle course was 
adopted, and a vehicle was hired which could 
reach Mendoza in some fifteen or eighteen 
days. Vehicles of this sort are drawn by a 
great number of oxen, yoked very wi<Ie 
apart, that they may cross difficult places 
with the least possible impediment. One 
driver, who may be called the coachman, sits 
on the cart, armed with a switch thirty feet 
long ; another sits on one of the oxen belong- 
ing to the second pair, and a third rides by 
the side. The creaking of the wheels, wiiich 
are never greased, offended Herr von 
Raumer’s ears ; but the drivt^rs assured him 
that the noise was considered most delight- 
ful music by — the oxen. In spite of all 
these inconveniences, our daring adventurer 
found it very amusing to convoise with the 
Gauchos, and hear them talk of their figlits 
with the Indians, who still maintained then* 
independence and were still formidable. 

If any one not too familiar with the 
country will just turn to a map of South 
America, he will find that the journey per- 
formed in an ox-cart, even by the imagination of 
Herr von Itaumer, was no trifle. From Gai)e 
St. Antonio to the foot of the Cordilleras, and 
from Sante F6 (north) to the Rio Colorado 
(south), is an immense plain wliich is often 
destitute of water. The grass here tall and luxu- 
riant, there dried up by the sun, is peopled by 
the innumerable mosquitos — a ]:)erpetual nui- 
sance. Through these plains or Pampas ax%n 
once roved at perfect liberty ; but, since the re- 
volution they have risen in value, and now 
there is not an animal without its lawful 
owner. Bread is unknown to the inhabitants 
of the Pampas ; and salt, though known well 
enough, is detested by the ladies of the place, 
for the very feminine reason that it makes 
them old before their time. 

The only place that relieved the monotony 
of the journey was the wretched little town 
of St. Luis, which offers no temptation to 
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delay, and our traveller was delighted enough 
to find himself at Mendoza, on the frontier of 
Chile. This is a well-built city, with streets 
crossing each other at right angles, as in most 
of the Spanish towns. It is by no means 
oppressively hot, as it stands four thousand 
eight hundred feet above the surface of the 
sea, and is cooled by the breezes that come 
down from the Cordilleras. The women are 
well dressed ; and though education, even in 
tlie higher circles, does not always comprise 
the art of writing, life goes on merrily. There 
is abundance of dancing ; dinners are good, 
and toasts are patriotic. However, the worst 
bit of the journey was yet to come ; the 
II Cordilleras were to be crossed, and it was 
necessary to make luiste ; since as the season 
advances the dangers and dithculties of the 
passage greatly increase, as is most distinctly 
shown by the scale of prices, lii summer it 
costs something like five or seven pounds 
sterling to cross these famous mountains ; in 
winter the price rises to seventy pounds. 

Of the various passes, the priss of Uspalata, 
which is the most frequented, was chosen, 
and off set Herr von liaurner and his 
fellow-travellers on mules, preceded by one | 
of these animals, who with a bell attached to 
him- officiated as guide. The first day’s ’ 
journey from Mendoza wjis simply dull, • 
lying through stones and sand ; but, on the , 
second day,tlangers and sublimities began : ice | 
and sno .v, and waterfalls, and thunder and j 
lightning, and huge condors rnejisuriug fifteen 
feet across their outstretched wdiigs, came in j 
rapid succession. A pathetic incident too 
occurred by the way. One of the drivers 
found the remains of a brother, who had been 
devoured by w'ild beasts. So little of him i 
wjis left, that the mourner carried away all 
the beloved relics in his pocket-handkercliief. 
The cold all this time was so intense, that 
Herr von Ihiuiner could even feel it in his 
nipped face, and it pinched his fingers. 

The downward journey, though difficult, 
was still enlivened by the re-ai)pearance ofl 
vegetation, and the gradual disappearance of; 
snow. The X’oad, too, wiis less lonely, and 
when our traveller had readied San Felipe 
he wiis regaled by the sigiit of some Chilian ! 
ladies riding on horseback, in the position j 
here taken by gentlemen only. An imaginary j 
Englistiman^ who accompanied Herr von 
E^umer, was shocked by this posture, and also 
by Mie presence of cigars in the mouths of 
the fair equestrians ; but the historical pi*o- 
fessor himself was manifestly delighted by 
the little feet and silver spurs of the ladies, 
and by the gaiety of their dresses, which in- 
cluded all the colours of the rainbow. 

The republic of Chile, which our traveller 
entered by crossing the Cordilleras, is remark- 
able for the fixity of its boundaries. On the 
east are the Cordilleras, only to be crossed by 
adventurous travellers ; on the north there 
is the great desert of Atacama, which enta it 
off from Peru, and at the south point it 


touches the uncivilised Patagonians. Nature 
seems to have said to Chile in express terms, 
** Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

Although the Cordilleras come to a sudden 
termination on the western side, there are 
mountains, which, extending to the sea, are a 
great impediment to agriculture ; and, in 
former times, there was another impediment 
in the shape of the truck system, the large 
landed proprietors usually selling the neces- 
saries of life to their vassals ; so tliat the 
latter were nearly always in debt. This 
system has been brought to an end by the 
division of land, which was formerly prohi- 
bited by law. Pain is said to fall only on 
twenty days throughout the year ; but, such is 
its violence, that it is said as much water 
falls annually in Chile as in England. The 
sowing season is June, and harvest is in 
December. More wheat is grown than either 
maize or barley, and there is a sort of bean, 
which is put to much the same use as the 
potato in Europe, 

St. Jago, which is the largest city in Chile, 
makes, upon the whole, a favourable impres- 
sion. The climate reminded the voyager 
of that of Sicily, and from the chief pro- 
menade of the town, the Alameda, he could 
enjoy a magnificent prospect of the Cordil- 
leras. Moreover, the streets are better paved 
than in Buenos Ayres, and there is abundance 
of pure water. To the houses of the richer 
classes, which, though simple and low-pitch e<l, 
are extremely neat, tlie abodes of the poor 
stand in unfavourable contrast ; being mere 
wooden huts, in which, its in the Pampas, a 
suspended hide is often the a}x>logy for a 
door, while there is only one bed, which de- 
scends from father to son, as an heir-loom. 

The ladies of Chile Herr von liaumer could 
better realise to himself than those of the 
other South American countries. He did not 
find many perfect beauties, but pretty viva- 
cious faces were in plenty ; and, although there 
wjis not much reading, there was a great 
deal of music and clancing, elder sisters 
usu.'dly acting as preceptresses to the younger 
branches. The dances were frequently ac- 
companied by songs, after the fashion of 
Buenos Ayres, and these generalljr set fortii 
a lover’s quarrel and reconciliation, ending 
with the very naive question, When will the 
wedding come I ” All this was pleasant 
enough ; but the practice of making large 
presents to a fianc6e, of which her mother fixes 
the value, was deemed by the historical pro- 
fessor prosaic and indelicate. Neither did he 
believe that the gentlemen of Chile were 
much more literary than the ladies ; for, in 
one of his imaginary visits to the public 
library, the first book that fell into his hands 
was a theological dissertation on the lawful- 
ness of drinking chocolate on a fast day. 

As the etymological skill of HeiT von 
Baumer had informed him that Valparaiso 
signified the Valley of Paradise, he felt some- 
what disappointed when his imngiiuition. 
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having quitted St. Jago, settled itself on the 
second city of Chile. He found that it chiefly 
consisted of one long street, which was in- 
tolerably hot in summer, and had been much 
damaged by earthquakes. There was, how- 
ever, a pleasant promenade, like the Alameda 
at St. Jago, and Herr von Raumer loved now 
and then to look upon tlie port, making the 
observation that the trade of Chile is mostly 
in the hands of the English. 

After a short visit to Concepcion, and 
another to Yaldisia, Herr von Raumer pro- 
ceeded by water to Callao, the port of Lima, 
where he expected much, but found only dirt. 
However, as he went along the road from 
Callao to Tiima, he was amused by the mot- 
ley spectacle. Mules adorned with bells and 
feathers carried all sorts of wares for sale ; 
and the drivers, white, black, and brown, 
sought to attract the attention of the multi- 
tude. Presently, too, the city of Lima rose 
in the distance, and looked very imposing, 
with three gates, like triumphal arches, in 
front, and the towering mountains in the 
background. But when the professor heard 
that in eighteen hundred and twenty-five one 
of the gates had been adorned with an inscrip- 
tion in honour of Bolivar, that in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven th is h ad l)(‘en obi i teraterl , 
and that another in honour of ka Mar had 
been put in its place ; and further, that in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine this second 
inscription had likewise been stopped out. — 
when he heard all this, we say, the good ])ro- 
fessor could not help sighing on the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. 

If Callao was dirty, Lima was cleaner than 
most of the South American cities, though 
less clean than the towns of Holland. Pure 
spring water flowed through well -paved 
streets ; the grand square was not only re- 
markable for the cathedral and the president’s 
palace, but it had also a fountain in the 
middle, and there was an agreeable Alameda, 
shaded with trees, and provided with stone 
benches. 

The priests appeared to have more influence 
in Peru than the other South American 
states, thougli several blows had been struck 
at their power since the revolution. Never- 
theless, tne enjoyment of life did not seem to 
be impeded by any inconvenient rigiditv. 
The professor found the eating particularly 
good, and admired the costly silver services 
in the bouses of the wealthier citizens. Ice 
was always to be had, as the company which 
enjoyed the monopoly of supply was imme- 
diately to forfeit its privilege in the event of 
a deficiency. Bull fights, cock fights, music, 
and dancing, formed the rougher and softer 
sports of the citizens of Lima. The theatre 
was in a very imperfect condition, its ex- 
cessive dirt being only concealed by the bad- 
ness of the lighting, and the prohibition 
against smoking between the acts being utterly 
set at defiance by the independent Peruvians. 

Having seen so much, the worthy professor 


began to think of returning homewards. He 
assures us that on the present occasion he 
could not visit New Grenada and Venezuela, 
for many reasons, — ^though whether these 
reasons consisted in a deficiency of books, or 
in certain fl.aggings of the imagination, weary 
after so much exertion, we do not know. In 
spite of numerous warnings to the contrary, he 
crossed the peninsula from Truxillo, on the coast 
of the South Pacific, to Para, on the coast of the 
Atlantic, performing the greater part of the 
voyage on the river Amazon, with the won- 
ders of which he was so struck, that his 
graphic power left him altogether, ?uid we 
therefore take the liberty of leaving him too, 
hoping that our readers will sufliciently ad- 
mire this ingenious method of getting up a 
grand dioramic exhibition without a j>icture. 

THE GAME SEASON AT SPURT. 

For the instruction of those who liave 
'never K])ecnlated upon cards at continental 
I gaming tables, T will expound how gentlemen 
i and ladies win and lose their money in the 
I fashionable little town of Splirt. 

The Administration de Jen of Spurt is com- 
posed of one or two individuals — iheinscdves 
i considerable shareholders in the bank, who 
' are appointed by the other p]-o])vi(^tors to 
manage the afiairs of the com ])aijy daring the 
season. In payment for the trouble they are 
at, they deduct for themselves a fixed j)er- 
centage from the net gains of the society 
during the whole sinnmer. The chief 
manager is allowed in this way seven [>er 
cent, and that yields him a very handsome 
I income. The actions, or shares, of the coni- 
I pany forming the bank at Spiirt are chiefly 
held by persons resident in the town or in 
its neighbourhood ; they are taken .also by a 
few of those who are entitled, by a long connec- 
tion with the tables, to buy shares whenever 
tliey chance to be in the market — that is, 
very seldom. Shares are refused always to 
stningers, the profits of the gambling business 
being, on the whole, preserved as a snug 
little monopoly for the benefit of the original 
shareholders and their descendants. 

The revenues of the Gaming Society of 
Spiirt are drawn from a pair of tables. At 
one of these a game called trente et quarante 
(thirty and forty) is played every day, Sun- 
days included, during three separate periods. 
At the second table the roulette wheel is 
kept turning from twelve o’clock in the day 
until hall-past eleven at night. The room in 
which these games are carried on is fitted up 
with sofas and chairs, gorgeous with crimson 
velvet, and a table or two, indifferently sup- 
plied with English and foreign newspapers. 
The supply is bad because the administration 
at Spiirt is not famous for its liberality. As 
trente et quarante (sometimes called rouge et 
noir, although it differs from that game in 
several particulars) is supposed to be a game 
superior in rank to roulette, the croupiers of 
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the one regarding the croupiers of the other 
as men quite of an inferior class, I will give 
precedence to trente et quarante in tliis nar- 
rative. I ait down on a sofa ten minutes 
before the hour at which that game com- 
mences in the evening, and observe what 
follows. 

Firstly, there enters, in the livery of the 
administration, a servant, carrying with 
difficulty — for it is very heavy — a square, 
brass-bound, mahogany box, secured with 
three lucks. Tiie box iooks like a large mid 
rather shabby dressing-case. It contains 
money. Closely following the box there 
marchers in a little man, jovial of asjiect, 
resj)ectably dressed in black, with his neck 
slightly bowed .'is if under the weight of liis 
great watch chain : tliis is the cashier. The 
three locks having been unfastened, and the 
coiitent.s of the box jioured out upon the ‘ 
table, the treasurer proceeds, with a dexterity | 
of lingers only to be acquired by long 
familiarity with rouloau.s and pieces of live 
francs, to arrange the bank in a lorm ad- 
mirably calculated for the easy reckoning of 
the amount by the gaiiwng-master. That 
individual, who next makes his appearance, 
run.s rapidly over the heavy squares of live- 
franc pieces, detiiclied divisions of rouleaus, 
and reserve battalions of bank-notes, touch- 
ing each separate mass as lie counts it with a 
precision truly extraordinary. This impor- 
tant review over, tiie wliole disposjible force 
is roari'anged, in the manner most convenient j 
for disbursing, in front of the four places 
occupied by the croupiers. The four croujuers | 
then sit down, each brandishing his rake, mul 
several plain, white-backed packs of cards j 
made into one large pack, are placed before ! 
them. So they sit, like four black spiders in | 
the middle of a large green weV>, quietly 
waiting for the Hies to come to them. 

It is worthy of remark, that hardly any of 
the playei*s come to the table thus spread for 
them with anything like an air of determina- 
tion to engage in play. They generally 
lounge towards it in a state of abstraction 
and then, after staring vacantly about them 
for a few seconds, drop into a seat, as if witli 
a complete unconaciou8iie8.s of what they 
are about. When once seated, however, 
their hesitation usually vanishes, and they 
arrange their cards for pricking the different 
events of red and black in a business-like 
way. Everything being settled, the senior 
croupier, or, a.s he is commonly called, the 
dealer, after offering the entire mass of cards 
to bo cut by some one of the players — gene- 
rally a lady, if there is one seated at the 
table — proceeds to deal two lines of cards 
upon a vuepared leather surface just before 
him. The first line is dealt for the black, 
and the second for the red. 

The object sought is, in each colour, a 
chance succession of cards making as near 
thirty, but over it, as possible. Thus, if the 
first line of cards, wluch are, irrespective of 


their individual colour, dealt to represent the 
colour black, sliould consist of three tens 
and an ace, three court cards and an ace, or 
any other combination of numbers tliat 
together make up tl»e sum of thirty-one, the 
black will assuredly win ; unless the seconti 
line of cards, dealt to represent tlie colour 
red, should be composed also of thirty-one 
i points ; in which case, the coup, or event, 

I becomes what is called a trente et un api es 
I — or thirty-one repeated. Now, this is the 
particular event fixed upon by the proprietors 
of the bank as that which shall afford them 
the advantage they take over the phiyers to 
I ensure their profit in the undertaking. Tliis 
I advantage is as follows : on the occasion of 
trente et un apr^, no money previously 
staked upon the table can bo withdrawn by 
a player without the permission of the bank, 
the price of which favour is half the amount 
Staked, whatever it may be. Should the 
player not choose to divide his stake with the 
bank, it is what is termed imj^risoned until 
after the next deal, when the money upon 
: the winning colour is not paid as it would be 
under ordinary circumstances, but merely set 
! free, so that the owners are at liberty to take 
I it if they please ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the money staked upon the other colour is 
all taken by the bank. Tliis advantage of 
picking up gains on one side without being 
responsible lor losses on the other, is calcu- 
lated to be worth to the bank half the amount 
of all money staked at the moment when a 
trente et un apres occurs. 

At the first glance it would appear tliat 
the circumstance of both lines of cards form- 
ing eacli thiriy-ono at tlie same deal, could 
not frequently occur : exjierience, however, 
proves that the average frequency of its occur- 
rence is about once in every thirty-eight deals. 
Now, the game of trente et quarante is 
pla^^ed at tliree separate times or sittings 
every day, for a period of two hours at each 
sitting. TJiore are four packs dealt every 
hour, and twenty-nine deals in each pack. 
Thus, during every two hours of play, trente 
et un apres occui's, on the average, six times, 
or eighteen times a-day. So many times 
a-day the bank picks up without risk half 
the money staked upon the table. It has 
also, generally, a more than equal chance of 
beating its antagonists on the ordinary events 
of the game, by viiTue of its superior non- 
chalance, experience, and capital. One of the 
greatest advantages possessed by the bank 
over ordinary players, consists in tlie un- 
moved placidity with which it wins or loses. 
The croupiers, being simply paid servants 
of the company, and having vei*y little or no 
personal interest in the result of each deal — 
though at Spiirt it is whispered to the con- 
trary — perform tlieir duty of paying and 
receiving with the utmost unconcern ; in 
fact, as nearly after the manner of auto- 
matons as possible. 

The bai^ at Spiirt is not ooorageons. 
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When a heavy player arrives in the town its 
nneasiness becomes excessive. A short time 
since, just before the commencement of the 
evening stance of trente et quarante, H.E.H. 
the' Prince of Patino, celebrated for the 
breaking of banks, made his unexpected 
appearance in the room, and caused a con- 
sternation ludicrous to beliold among the 

f entlemen of the administration. The 
^rince of Patino has an unpleasant way with 
him — a bullying confidence in his own for- 
tune, trying to the nerves of every antagonist. 
He seats himself directly over against the 
croupier, who deals, and with his massive 
head, massive person, and massive hands, 
clenched always upon the table before him, 
looks impregnable. After winning a few 
deals, he generally offers to play the bank 
for any amount it may choose to stake against 
him — an offer most respectfully declined, with 
the excuse that the Society of Spiirt strictly 
confines itself to the fixed limit of three 
thousand franca — one hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

lioulette, I before said, ranks as a minor 
game ; why so, it is hard to tell, inasmuch as 
most people prefer it, and the advantage 
taken by the bank is even greater than at 
treute et quarante. The roulette-table con- 
sists of thirty-six numbers, namely, the num- 
bers from one to thirty-six inclusive, and two 
zeros, which two zeros are t he portion of the 
bank. One half of the numbers including a 
zero are I'ed, and the other half black. The 
bank not only has a grand advantage when 
each zero wins, but when a player wins upon 
a single number he is paid only thirty-five 
times his original stake, although the odds 
against him are of course thirty-seven to one; 
if he wins on six numbers he only receives 
five times his stake, instead of five and a 
third ; if upon twelve numbers, only double, 
instead of twice and a sixth. Thus the 
pickings of the bank at roulette are greater 
and more constant than at treute et quarante, 
— in fact on the colours alone nearly double ; 
and this is the reason why roulette is played 
for twelve hours during the day, whilst six 
only are allowed to its more aristocratic 
neighbour. The number of deals — I call 
always a coup a deal — played at roulette 
average about one hundred and ten })er 
hour. 

The duties of a croupier at the latter game 
are exceedingly fatiguing, no less than twelve 
croupiers being required for the service of 
one table duiing the day. Of these twelve 
six are always in the room, although four 
only officiate at the same time. They are 
most of them small tradesmen of the town, 
and each receives ten franca a day, for his 
service of six hours. I told one of them that 
the duty he was then engaged in must sensibly 
affect the custom of his shop, because, when 
people lose their money at roulette, they 
usually stint their tradespeople ; he replied 
‘‘Very true, monsieur, but one cannot win; 


at both ends, and this money at least is cer- 
tain.’’ 

Whilst standing near the table a short time 
since, 1 overheard a young Frenchman giving 
advice to a newly-arrived friend, concerning 
the manner in which he should play. “Mon 
cher,” said he, “ I begin by winning three 
hundred francs of the bank’s money, and 
then,” &c., proceeding to give him instruc- 
tions as to playing some system that required 
that capital to commence with j but forget- 
ting to tell him the most important part, 
namely, how to win the three hundred francs. 
Soon iifterwardsl observed the friend leaving 
the room in a very crestfiillen manner, evi- 
dently not having known how to begin. 

Curious instances of the irregularity of 
chance are constantly occurring. Not un- 
freqiiently the same number will win five or 
six times in succession, to the exclusion of tlie 
remaining thirty-seven ; twelve numbers win 
twelve or thirteen times in succession, to the 
exclusion of the remaining twenty-six ; whilst 
red or black may win seventeen or eighteen 
times, one to the exclusion of the other, 
although the chances of each are obviously 
equal. 

It is somewhat remarkable that generally 
speaking, where so much money is won and 
lost, no distressing scenes take j)laco in the 
rooms ; the players win and lose with an 
absence of ex})ressed emotion very mar- 
vellous. One of the most curious features in 
the life of towns like Spiirt, is the existence 
of professional players, — professors of gamijig. 
These men, commonly the dirtiest and shab- 
biest-lookiiig members of the community, 
have entire faith in their own ways of play- 
ing, and are convinced that nothing but 
the want of capital prevents them from 
making a large fortune at the tables. Some- 
times they sell systems, or martingales, to 
new-comers, and will even play, themselves, for 
a consideration, with tlie capital of other men. 
A play of that kind never lasts more than 
three days ; the capital becomes, of course, 
the property of the bank ; and that happens, 
of course* owing to the occurrence of some 
event which the professor declares never 
occurred before within the memory of man. 

The yeai’ly i)rofits of the Gaming Society of 
Spiirt average about eighteen thousanci 
pounds, one half of which is taken by the 
government. From the total amount, how- 
ever, twelve per cent is deducted for the 
town charities. 

The cost of a share in the society is a 
thousand francs, and the dividend is usually 
about twenty-six per cent. That, in the eyes 
of the town^eople of Spiirt, is the moral of 
the whole affair. 
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OUH FBENCH WATERING-^PLACE. second place, the road to this dungeon ia 

fenced otf with ropes Vireast-high, and outside 

IIavinq earned, by many years of fidelity, those ropes all the English in the place who 
tlie right to be sometimes inconstant to our have lately been sea-sick and are now well, 
English watering-place already extolled in jissemble in their best clothes to enjoy the 
these pages, we have dallied for two or three degradation of their dilapidated fellow- 
seasons with a French watering-place : once creatures. “ Oh, my gracious J how ill this 
solely known to us as a towu with a very long i one ha.s been ! ” “ Here’s a damp one coming 

street, beginning with an abattoir and ending ; next ! ” “ Here a a pale one ! ” “ Oh ! Aint 

with a steamboat, which it seemed our late i he .green in the face, this next one!’* 
to behold only at daybreak on winter morn- j Even we ourself (not deficient in natu- 
iuga, when (in the days before continental j ral dignity) have a lively remembrance 
railroads), just .suflicieiitly awake to know of staggering up this detested lane one 
that we were most uncomfortably asleep, September day in a gale of wind, when 
it WHS our destiny always to clatter we were received like an irresistible comic 
through it, in the cou[>6 of the diligence Irom | actor, with a burst of laughter and applause, 
Paris, with a sea of mud behind us, and a i occasioned by the extreme imbecility of 
sea of tumbling waves before. In relation to our legs. 

which latter monster, our minci’s eye now re- | Wo were coming to the third place. In 
cals a worthy Frenchman in a seal-skin cap the third place, the ca]>tive8, being shut up 
with a braided hood over it, once our Ira- in the gloomy dungeon, are strained, two 
veiling companion in the ooupd aforesaid, ' or three at a time, into an inner cell, to be 
who, waking up with a |»ale and crumpled examined as to passports; and across the 
visage, ^||ii looking ruefully out at the grim : doorway of communication, stands a military 
row of breakers eiijoying themselves ! creature making a bar of his arm. Two 
fanatically on an instrument of torture called | ideas are generally present to the British miud 
“ the Biu-,” impiired of us whether wo were j during tliese ceremonies ; first, that it is 
ever sick at sea 1 Botli lo prepjiro his j necessary to make for the cell with violent 
mind for the abject creature we were pre- j struggles, as if it were a life-boat and the 
sently to become, and also to afford him coii- j dungeon a ship going down ; secondly, that 
Bolatiou, we replie<l, “ Sir, your servant is j the military creature’s arm is a national 
always sick when it is possible to bo so.” ; .-dfront, wEieh the government at home ought 
He returned, altogether unchcered by the ; instantly to “ iiiko up.” The British mind 
bright example, “Ah, Heaven, but 1 am j and body becoming heated by these fantasies, 
always sick, even when it is mpossibie to j delirious answers are made to inquiries, and 
be so.” I extravagant actions performed. Thus, Johu- 

The means of communication betjy ecu the j son persists in giving Johnson as his bap- 
French capital and our French watering- 1 liamal name, and substituting for his ancestral 
place are wholly changed since those days ; 1 designation the national “ I)ani 1 ” Neither 
but, the Chaimel remains unbridgod as yet, | can he by any means be brought to i^ecognise 
and the old floundering and knocking about the distiuction between a portmanteau-key 
go on there. It must be confessed that and a passport, but will obstinately persevere 
Baying in reasonable (and therefore rare) in tendering the one when asked for the 
sea- weather, the act of arrival at our other. This brings him to the fourth place, 
French watering-place from England is in a state of mere idiotcy ; and when he is, in 
diOIcult to bo achieved with dignity, the fourth place, cast out at a little door into 
Several little circumstances combine to a howling wilderness of toutei*8, he becomes 
render tlie visitor an object of humiliation, a lunatic with wild eyes and floating hair 
In the first place, the steamer no sooner until rescued and soothed. If friendless and 
touches the port, than all the passengers fall unrescued, he is generally put into a railway 
into captivity : being boarded by an over- omnibus and taken to Pains, 
powering force of Custom-house officers, and But, our French watering-place when it is 
marched into a gloomy dungeon. In the 1 once got into, is a very eqjoyable place. It 
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has a varied and beautiful country around i t 
and many characteristic and agreeable things 
within it. To be sure, it might have fewer 
bad smells loid less decaying refnse, and it 
might be better drained, and inucli cleaner 
in many parts, and tberetbro infinitely more 
healthy. Still, it is a bright, airy, pleasant, 
cheerful town ; and if you were to walk down 
either of its three well-paved main streets, 
towards five o’clock in tlie aftemooii, when 
delicate odours of cookery fill the air, and its 
hotel-windows (it is full of hotels) give 
glimpses of long tables set out for dinner, and 
made to look sumptuous by the aid of nap- 
kins folded fan- wise, you would rightly judge 
it to be an uncommonly good town to eat 
and drink in. 

We have an old walled town, ncli in cool 
public wells of water, on the top of a hill 
within and above the present business-town; 
and if it wei-e some hundreds of miles further 
from England, instead of being, on a clear 
day, within sight of the grass gi-owdng in the 
crevices of the clialk-clifls of Dover, you 
would long ago have been bored to death 
about that town. It is more picturesque and | 
quaint than half the innocent places wduch j 
tourist.s, following their leader like sheep, 
have made imix>slojs of To say nothing 
of its houses with grave courtyards, its 
queer by-corners, and its many-wdndowed | 
streets white and quiet in the sunlight, 
there Ls an ancient belfry in it that would have 
been in all the Annuals and Albums, going 
and gone, these hundred years, if it had but 
been more expensive to get at. llap))ily it 
has escaped so well, being only incur Drench 
watering-place, that you may like it of your 
own accord in a natural manner, wdtliout be- 
ing rtKjuired to go into convulsions about it. 
We regard it as one of the later blessings of 
■our life, that Bilktxs, tlie only authority on 
Taste, never took any notice that we can find 
out, of our French watering place. Bilkins 
never wrote about it, never pointed out any- | 
thing to be seen in it, never measured any- 
thing in it, always left it alone. For which 
relief, Heaven bless the town and the memory 
of the immortal Bilkins likewise ! 

There is a chanuing walk, arched and 
shaded by trees, on the old walls that form 
the four sides of this High Town, whence you 
get glimpses of the streets below, and chang- 
ing view^a of the other town and of the river, 
and of the hills and of the sea. It is made 
more agreeable and peculiar by some of the 
solemn houses that are rooted in the deep 
streets below, bursting into a fresher exi.stence 
a-top, and having doors and windows, and 
even gardens, on these ramparts. A child 
going in a4j the courtyard gate of one of 
these houses, climbing up the many stairs, 
and coming out at the lourth-floor window, 
might conceive himself another Jack, alight- 
ing on enclnmted ground from another bean- 
stalk. It is a place wonderfully populous in 
ciiiidren ; English children, with governesses 


reading novels a» they walk down the shady 
lanes of trees, 04' nursemaids interchanging 
gossip on the seats ; Fi'ench children with 
tljeir smiling bonnes in snow-white caps, and 
themselves — if little boys — in sfraw head- 
gear like bee-hives, work-baskets, and chnrcb- 
hassocka. Thi'ce years ago, there were tliree 
weazen old men, one bearing a frayed red rib- 
bon in his threadbare button-hole, always to be 
found walking* together among these children, 
before dinner-time. If they walked for an api)e- 
tite, they doubtless lived en pension — were con- 
tracted for — otherwise their poverty would 
have made it a rash action. They were stooj)- 
iug, bleai^eyed, dull old men, slip-shod and 
shabby, in long-skirted short-waisted coats 
ami meagre browsers, and yet wnth a ghost of 
gentility hovering in their company. They 
spoke little to each other, and looked as if 
they might have been Y>olitically discontented 
if they had had vitality enough. Once, we 
overheard red-ril>bon feebly complaiii to the 
other two that somebcaly, or something, was 
Eobber”; and then they all three set 
their mouths so that they would have ground 
their teeth if they had had any. The ensuing 
winter gathered re<l“ribl>on unto t.lie gi-eat 
company of faded ribbons, and next year tlm 
remaining tw'o were there — getting themselves 
entangled with hoops and dolls — familiar 
mysteries to the children — probably in the 
‘ eyes of most of them, harmless creatures 
j who had never been like children, and whom 
i chihlren could never be like. Another winter 
I came, and another old man went, and so, this 
present year, the Inst of the triumvirate left 
' off walking — it was no good, now — an'\ jO^y 
j himselfona little solitary bench, ">8 

and the dolls as lively as ever, all auJaC liiin. 

I In the Place d’Armes of this town, a little 
, decayed market is held, which seems to slip 
I through the old gateway, like water, and go 
i i|>pling down the liill, to mingle with tlie 
murmuring market in the lower town, and 
get lost in its movement and bustle. It is 
very agreeable on an idle summer morning 
to pursue this market-stream from the hill- 
tof>. It begins dozingly and dully, with a 
few sacks of corn ; starts into a surpilsiug 
i collection of boots and shoes ; goes brawling 
down the hill in a diversified channel of old 
cordage, old iron, old crockery, old clothes 
civil and military, old rags, new cotton goods, 
flaming prints of saints, little looking-glasses, 
and incalculable lengths of tape ; dives into a 
backway, keeping out of sight for alittle while, 
as streams will, or only sparkling for a moment 
in the shape of a market drinkmg-shop ; and 
suddenly reappears behind the great church, 
shooting itself into a bright confusion of 
white -capped women and blue-bloused men, 
poul^^, vegetables, fruits, flowers, pots, pans, 
praying-chairs, soldiers, country butter, um- 
brellas and other sun -shades, girl-porters 
waiting to be hired with baskets at their 
backs, and one weazen little old man in a 
cocked hat, wearing a cuirass of drinking- 
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glafises and carrying on his shoulder a crirason 
temple fluttering with flags, like a glorified 
paviour’s rammer without the handle, who 
rings a little bell in all parts of the scene, and 
ories hia cooling drink Hola, Hola, Ho-o-o I 
in a shrill cracked voice that somehow makes 
itself heard, above all the cliaflering and 
vending hum. Early in the afternoon, the 
wdiole course of the stream is dry. The p>ray- 
ing chairs are put back in the church, tlie 
umbrellas are folded up, the unsold goods are 
carried away, the stalls and stands ai8aj>pear, 
the square is swept, the hackney coaches 
lounge there to be hired, and on all the 
oountiy roads (if you walk about, as much as 
we do) you will see the j^easiint women, 
iliways neatly and comfortably dressed, riding | 
home, with the plejisautest sa*ldle-furniture ofj 
clean mi Ik -pails, bright Imtter-kegs, and the j 
like, on the jolliest little donkeys in the world. | 
Wo have another market in our French 
watering-place — is to say, a few wooden 
hutches in the 0 ]>en street, down by the Tort 
— devoted to fish. Our fishing-boats are 
famous everywhere ; and our fnihiug |>eople, i 
thougli they Jove lively colours and taste is ; 
neutral (see Uilkins), are among the most pic- | 
turesque jieople we ever encountered. They j 
have not only a Quarter of their own in the ' 
town itself, luit they occupy whole villages ; 
of their own on the neighbouring clifls. ' 
Their churches and chapels are their own ; I 
they contort with one another, they inter- 
marry among themselves, their customs are 
their own, and their costume is tlieir own 
aiuj never (^haugea. As soon as one of their 
j^dk,hc is provided with a h>ng bright 
and one of their men would 
as soon tliink of going afloat without his 
liead, as without that indispensable a])pendage 
to it. Then, they wear the noblest boots, 
with the hugest tops — flajiping and bulg- 
ing over aiiyliow ; above which, they encase 
themselves in such wonderful overalls and 
fietticoat trowsers, made to all appearance 
of tarry old sails, so additionally stifleued 
with pitch and salt, that the wearers have 
a. walk of their own, and go straddling 
and swinging about, among the boats and 
boiTels and nets and rigging, a sight to 
see. Tlien, them younger women, by dint 
of going down to the sea barefoot, to fling 
their baskets into the boats as they come in 
with the tide, and bespeak tlie first fruits of 
tlie haul with propitiatory promises to love 
and marry that dear fisherruau who shall till 
that basket like an Angel, have the finest 
legs ever carved by Nature in the brightest 
mahogany, and tliey walk like J uno. Their 
qyes, too, ax’e so lustrous that their long 
gold ear-rings turn dull beside those brilliant 
neighbours ; and when they are dressed, 
what with these beauties, and their fine fresh 
faces, and their many petticoats — striped pet- 
ticoats, red petticoats, blue petticoats, always 
clean and smart, and never too long — and their 
home-made stockings, mulberryvcoloured, 


blue, brown, purple, lilac — which the older 
women, taking care of the Dutch-lookiDg 
children, sit in all sorts of places knitting, 
knitting, knitting, from morning to night 
— ^aud what with their little saucy bright 
blue jackets, knitted too, and fitting close to 
their handsome figures ; and what with the 
natural grace with wliich they wear the 
commonest cap, or fold the commonest hand- 
kerchief round their luxuriant hair — we say, 
in a word and out of breath, that taking all 
these premises into our consideration, it has 
never been a matter of the least surprise to 
us that we have never once met, in the com- 
fiehis, on the dusty roads, by the breezy 
windmills, on the plots of short sweet grass 
overhanging the sea — -anywhere — a young 
fisherman and fisherwoman of our French 
watering-phice together, but the arm of that 
fisherman has invariably been, as a matter of 
course and without any absurd attempt to 
disguise so plain a necessity, round the neck 
or waiijt of that fisherwoman. And we have 
had no doubt whatever, standing looking 
at their uphill sti’eets, house rising above 
house, and terrace above terrace, and bright 
garments hero and there lying sunning on 
rough stone parapets, that the pleasant mist 
on all such objects, caused by their being 
seen through the blown nets hung across on 
polos to dry, is, in the eyes of every true 
young fislierman, a mist of love and beauty, 
j sett ing olf the goddess of his heart. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that these 
I are an industrious i)eople, and a domestic 
* peoj>le, and an honest people. And though 
we are aware that at the bidding of Bilkins 
it is our duty to fall down and woraliip the 
I Neapolitans, we make bold very much to pre- 
fer the fishing people of our French wateriiig- 
I jilace — especially since our last visit to Naples 
i within these twelvemonths, wlien we found 
I only four conditions of men remaining in tho 
whole city : to wit, lazzaroni, priests, spies, 
and soldiers, and all of them beggars ; the 
I paternal governmeut having banished all its 
j subjects except the rascals. 

But we can never henceforth separate our 
Frencli watering-place from our own landlord 
of two summers, M. Loyal Devasseur, citizen 
and tow'n -council lor. Permit us to have the 
pleasure of ]>resenting M. Loyal Devasseur. 

His own family name is simply Loyal ; but^ 
as he is married, and as in that part of France 
a husband always adds to liis own name the 
family name of hia wife, he writes himself 
Loyal Devasseur. He owns a compact little 
estate of^onie twenty or thirty acres on a lofty 
hill-side, and on it he has built two country 
houses which he lets furnished. They are by 
many degrees the best houses that are so let 
near our Freiich watering-place ; we have had 
the honour ofliving in both, and can testify. The 
entrance-hall of the first we inhabited, wais 
ornamented with a plan of the estate, repre- 
senting it as about twice the size of Ireland ; 
inBomuch that when we were yet new to the 
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Property (M, Loyal always speaks of it as 
*‘la propri6t6”) we went three miles straight 
on end, in search of the bridge of Austerlitz — 
which we afterwards found to be immediately 
otttside the window. The Chateau of the Old 
<^nard, in another part of the grounds, and, 
jrding to the plan, about two leagues from 
tfie little dining room, we sought in vain for 
a week, until, happening one evening to sit 
upon a bench in the forest (forest in the plan), 
a few yards from the house-door, we observed 
at our feet, in the ignominious circumstances 
of being upside down and greenly rotten, the 
Old Guard himself : that is to say, tlie painted 
effigy of a member of that distinguished corps, 
seven feet high, and in the act of carrying 
arms, who had had the misfortune to be blown 
down in the previous winter. It will be per- 
ceived that M. Loyal is a staunch admirer of the j 
great Napoleon. He is an old soldier himself 
—captain of the National Guard, with a hand- 
some gold vase on his cliimneypiece, presented 
to him by his company — and liis respect for 
the memory of the illustrious general is enthu- 
siastic. Medallions of him, portraits of him, ^ 
busts of him, pictures of him, are thickly j 
sprinkled all over the property. During the j 
first month of our occupation, it was our afiiic- 
tion to be constantly knocking down Napo- 
leon : if we touched a shelf in a dark corner, 
he toppled over with a crash ; and every door 
we opened, shook him to the soul. Yet M. 
Loyal is not a man of mere castles in the air, 
or, as he would say, in Spain. He has a 
specially practical, contriving, clever, skilful 
eye and hand. ? His liouses are delightful. He 
unites French elegance and English comfort, 
in a happy manner quite his own. He has an I 
extraordinary genius for making tavstefiil little j 
bedrooms in angles of his roofs, wdiich an j 
Englishman would as soon think of turning | 
to any account, as he would think of cultivat- j 
ing the Desert. We have ourself leposed 
deliciously, in an elegant chamber of M. Loyal’s 
construction, with our head as nearly in the 
kitchen chimney-pot as we can conceive it 
likely for the head of any gentleman, not 
by profession a Sweep, to be. And into what- 
soever strange nook M. Loyal’s genius pene- 
trates, it, in that nook, infallibly constructs a 
cupboard and a row of pegs. In either of our 
houses, we could have put away the knap- 
sacks and hung up the hats, of the whole 
regiment of Guides. 

Aforetime, M. Loyal was a tradesman in 
the town. You can transact business with 
no present tradesman in the town, and give 
your card “ chez M. Loyal,” but a brighter 
face shines upon you directly. We doubt if 
tliere is, ever was, or ever will be, a man so 
universally pleasant in the minds of people as 
M. Loyal is in the minds of the citizens of 
our French watering-place. They i*ub their 
hands and laugh when they speak of him. 
Ah, but he is such a good child, such a brave 
boy, such a generous spirit, that Monsieur 
Loyal 1 It is the honest truth, M. Loyal’s 


nature is the nature of a gentleman. 
cultivates his ground with his own handa 
(assisted by one little labourer, who falls into 
a lit now and then) ; and he digs and dclveO 
from morn to eve in prodigious perspirations 
— works always,” as he says — but, covet 
him with dust, mud, weeds, water, any stains 
you will, you never can cover the gentleman 
in M. Loyal. A portly, upright, broad- 
shouldered, brown-faced man, whose soldierly 
bearing gives him the appearance of being 
taller than he is, look into the bright eye of 
M. Loyal, standing before you in his working 
blouse and cap, not particularly well ahave^ 
and, it may be, very earthy, and you shall 
discern in M. Loyal a gentleman whose true 
politeness is in grain, and coiifirmatiou of 
whose word by his bond you would blush to 
think of. Not without reason is M. Loyal 
when lie tells that story, in his own vivacioua 
way, of his travelling to Fulham, near Lon- 
don, to buy all these hundreds and hundreds 
of trees you now see upon the Property, then a 
bare, bleak hill ; and of his sojourning in 
Fulham three months; and of his jovial even- 
ings with the market- ganleners ; and of the 
crowning banquet before his departure, when 
the market-gardeners rose as one man, 
clinked their glasses all together (as the cus- 
tom at Fulham is), and cried. “Vive Loyal ! 

M. Loyal has an agreeable wife, but no 
family ; and he loves to drill the children of 
his tenants, or run races with them, or do 
j anything with tliem, or for them, that is 
1 good-natured. He is of a higlily convivial 
f temperament, and liis hospitality is un- 
bounded. Lillet a soldier on liini, he is 
delighted. Five-and-thirty soldieri^lad M. 
Loyal billeted on him this present summer, 
and they all got fat and red-faced in two 
days. It became a legend among the troops 
that whosoever got billeted on M. Loyal, rolled 
in clover ; and so it fell out tliat the fortunate 
man wlio drew the billet “M. Loyal Devas- 
seur ” always leaped into the air, tliough in 
heavy marching order. M. Loyal cannot 
bear to admit anything that might seem by 
any implication to disparage the military 
profession. We hinted to him once, that we 
were conscious of a remote doubt arising in our 
mind, whether a sou a day for pocket money, 
tobacco, stockings, drink, washing, and social 
pleasures in general, left a very large margin 
for a soldier’s enjoyment. Pardon! said Mon- 
sieur Loyal, rather wincing. It was not a for- 
tune, but — ^ la bonne heure — it wa.s better 
than it used to be ! What, we asked him 
on another occasion, were all those neighlmur- 
ing peasants, each living with his family in 
one room, and each having a soldier (perhaps 
two) billeted on him every other night, re- 
quired to provide for those soldiers ? 

Faith ! ” said M. Loyal, reluctantly ; “a bed, 
monsieur, and fire to cook with, and a candle. 
And they share their supper with those soldiers. 
It is not possible that they could eat alone.”— 
“ And allowance do they get lor this ? ” 
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Bai(i we. Monsieur Loyal drew himself up 
taller, took a step back, laid his hand upon 
his breast, and said, with majesty, an speaking 
for himself and all France, Monsieur, it is 
a^contribution to the State ! ’* 

It is never going to rain, according to M. 
iioyal. When it is impossible to deny that it 
is now raining in torrents, he says it will be 
fine — charming — ^magnificent — to-morrow. It 
is never hot on the Property, he contends. 
Xiikewi.se it is never cold. The flowers, he 
says, come out, delighting to gi'ow there ; it 
is like Paradise this morning ; it is like the 
Garden of Eden. He is a little fanciful in 
his language : smilingly observing of Madame 
Loyal, when she is absent at vespers, that she 
is ‘‘gone to her salvation” — allee h son salut. 
He has a great enjoyment of tobacco, but 
nothing would induce him to continue smoking 
face to face with a lady. His short black pipe 
immediately goes into his breast pocket, 
scorches his blouse, and nearly sets him on 
tire. In the Town Council and on occa.sions 
of ceremony, he a]>pears in a full suit of 
black, with a waistcoat of magnificent breadth 
acrosH the chest, and a shirt-collar of fabulous 
proportions. Good M. Loyal I Under blouse ' 
or waistcoat, he carries one of the gentlest i 
hearts that beat in a nation teeming with 
gentle people. He has had losses, and has been 
at his best under them. Not only the loss of 
his way by night in the Fulham times — when a 
bad subject of an Englishman, under pretence 
of seeing him home, took liirn into all the 
night public-houses, drank “arfanarf” in 
every one at his expense, and linaily fled, 
leaving him shipwrecked at Cleefeeway, which 
we apprehend to be Katcliffe Highway — l)ut 
lieavier losses than that. Long ago, a family 
of children and a mother were left in one of | 
Jus houses, without money, a whole year. 
M. Ix)yal — anything but as rich jus we wish 
he had been — had not the lieart to .say ‘‘you ’ 
jnust go ; ” 80 they stayed on and stayed on, 
and paying-tenants wdio would liave come in 
could’nt come in, ami at last they managed to 

f ot helped home across the water, and M. 

*oyal kissed the whole group, and said 
“ Adieu, my poor infants ! ” and sat down in i 
their deserted salon and smoked his pipe of 
peace. — “ The rent, M. Loyal ? ” “Eh ! well ! | 
The rent ! ” M. Loyal shakes his head. “ Le | 
bon Lieu,” says M, Loyal presently, “ will j 
recompense me,” and he laughs and smokes ! 
his pipe of peace. May he smoke it on the ' 
Property, and not be recompensed, these 
fifty yeai's ! 

There are public amusements in our French 
watering-place, or it would not be French. 
They are very popular, and very cheap. 
The sea-bathing — wdiicli may rank as the 
most favoured daylight entertainment, inas- 
much as tlie French visitors bathe all day 
long, and seldom appear to think of remain- 
ing less than an hour at a time in the 
water — ^is astoundingly cheap. Omnibuses 
convey you, if you please, from a convenient 


part of the town to the beach and back 
again ; you have a clean and comfortable 
bathing-machine, dress, linen, and all appli- 
ances ; and the charge for the whole is Lilf- 
a-franc, or fivepence. On the pier, there is 
usually a guitar, which seems presumptuously 
enough to set its tinkling against the deep 
hoarseness of the sea, and there is always some 
boy or woman who sing«, without any voice, 
little songs without any tune : the strain we 
have most frequently heard being an appeal 
to “ the g|x>rtsman ” not to bag that choicest 
ot game, the swallow. For bathing purposes, 
we have also a subscription establisbrnent with 
an esplanade, where people lounge about with 
telescjopes, and seem to get a good deal of 
weariness for their money ; and we have 
also an association of individual machine- 
proprietor.s combined against this formidable 
rival. M. Foroce, our own particular friend 
ill the bathing line, is one of these. How he 
ever cjiine by his name, we cannot imagine. 
He is as gentle and polite a man as M. Loyal 
Devasseur himself ; immensely stout withal, 
and of a Viearaiug aspect. M. Feroce has 
saved so many people from drowning, and 
ha.s bet'll tlecorated with so many medals 
in consequence, that liis stoutne.s8 seems a 
specijil liispensation of Providence to enable 
him to wear them ; if his girth were the 
girth of an ordinary man, he could never 
hang them on, all at once. It is only on very 
I great occjisitius that M. Foroce tlisplays his 
I shining Inmours. At other times they lie by, 
with rolls of manuscript testifying to the 
I causes of their presentation, in a huge glass 
' case ill the red-sofa’d salon of Ids private 
re.sideiict* on the beach, where M. F6roce also 
kee}>s his family pictur es, his portraits of 
liimself as lie appears both in bathing life 
and ill priv.ate life, his little boats that rock 
by clockwork, and his other ornamental 
possessions. 

ddien, we have a commodious and gay 
Thejitre — or h.ad, for it is burned down now— 
where tlie openi was alway.s jireceded by a 
vaudeville, in wdiich (as usual) everybody, 
down to the little old man with the large hat 
and the little cane and tassel, who always 
played either my Uncle or my Papa, suddenly 
broke out of the dialogue into the mildest 
vocal snatches, to the great perplexity of unac- 
customed .strangers from Great Britain, who 
never could make out when they w ere singing 
and when they were talking — juid indeed it 
was pretty much the same. But, the caterers 
in the way of entertainment to whom we are 
most beholden, are the Society of Welldoing, 
who are active all the summer, and give the 
proceeds of their good works to the poor. 
Some of the most agreeable fStea they con- 
trive, are announced as “ Dedicated to the 
children and the taste with which they turn 
a small public enclosure into an elegant 
garden beautifully illuminated ; and the 
thorough-going heartiness and energy with 
which they personally direct the childish 
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pleasures ; are supremely delightful. Tor puts a placard outside her house announcing 
livepenee a head, we have on these occasions her possession of that curious British iiistm- 
donkey races with English “ Jokeis,*’ and inent, a ‘‘ Mingle ; ” or when a taveni-keeper 
other rustic sports ; lotteries for toys ; i*ound- provides accommodation for the celebrated 
abouts, dancing on the grass to the music of English game of ‘^Nokemdon.” But, to us^ 
on admirable band, fire-balloons, and fire- it is not the least pleasant feature of our 
works. Further, almost every week all French watering-place that a long and con- 
through the summer — never inind, now, on stant fusion of the two great nations there^ 
what day of the week — there is fote has taught each to like the other, and to learn 
in some adjoining village (called in that from the other, and to rise superior to the 
part of the country a Ducasse), where absurd pi*ejudices that have lingered among 
the people — really the 2>€o^e—dixucQ on the the weak and ignorant in both countrieH 
green turf in the oj^en air, round a little equally. 

orchestra, that seems itself to dance, there is Drumming and trumpeting of course go 
such an airy motion of flags and streamers all on for ever in our French watering-place, 
about it. And we do not suppose that between | Flag-flying is at a premium, too ; but, we 
the Torrid Zone and the North Foie there are cheerfully avow that we consider a flag a very 
to be found male dancers with such astonish- pretty object, and that we take such out- 


ingly loose legs, furnished with so many 
joints in wrong places, utterly unknown to 
Frofessor Owen, as those who here disport 
themselves. Sometimes, the fote api>er- 
tains to a particular trade ; you will see 
among the cheerful young women at the 
joint Ducasse of the milliners and tailors, a 
wholesome knowledge of the art of making 
common and cheap things uncommon and I 
pretty, by good sense and good tiiste, that is j 
a practical lesson to any rank of society in a{ 
whole island we could mention. Tlie oddest 
feature of these agreeable scenes is the ever- 
lasting Eouiidabout (we preserve an English I 
word wherever we can, as we are writing the ■ 
English language), on the wooden horses of, 
which machine grown-up pe()j)l6 of all ages ; 
are wound round and round with the utmost 
solemnity, while the proprietor’s wife grinds 
an organ, caj^able of only one tune, in the 
centre. 

As to the boarding-houses of our French 
watering-place, they are Legion, and would 
require a distinct treatise. I t is not without 
a sentiment of national j)ride that we believe 
them to contain more bores from tlie shores 
of Albion than all the clubs in London. As 
you walk timidly in their neighbourhood, the 
very neckcloths and hats of your elderly 
compatriots cry to you from the stones of the 
sti'eets, “We are Bores — avoid us!” We 
have never ovex'heard at street cornel's such 
lunatic scraps of political and social tliscus- 
sion as among these dear countrymen of ours. 
They believe everything that is impossible 
and nothing that is true. They carry rumours, 
and ask questions, and make correctioiis and 
improvements on one another, staggering to 
the human intellect. And they are for ever 
rushing into the English library, propounding 
such incomprehensible paradoxes to the fair 
mistress of that establishment, that we beg to 
recommend her to her Majesty’s gracious 
consideration as a fit object for a pension. 

The English form a considerable part of 
the population of our French watering-place, 
and are deservedly addressed and respected 
in many ways. Some of the surface-addresses 
to them are odd enough, as when a laundress 


ward signs of innocent liveliness to our heai*t 
of hearts. The people, in the town and in 
the country, are a busy people who work hard ; 
they are sober, temiierate, good-humoured, 
light-hearted, aud generally remarkable for 
their engaging manners. Few Just men, not 
immoderately bilious, could sec them in their 
recreations witliout very much respecting the 
character that is so easily, so harmlessly, and 
so sini|,>ly, pleased. 


THE HO:\rE OFFICE. 

Wp: intend to give, in the way of an occa- 
sional skotcli, a account of tln^ manner 
in which the government business of this 
country is tnuisaeted. 

Our Home Administration is presided over 
' in these days by one of the four princijml 
j .Secretaries of State. The ollice of Horne 
I IVliiiister is but a young one ; indeed, the 
Seci'otaries of State have all come into exist- 
ence .since tlie revolution of sixteen hundred 
and eighty-eight. Before that event our 
inoiiai’clis not only reigned, but governed ; 
their advisers were made responsible for acta 
of government, but they were acts conforming 
strictly to the royal will. The King was ad- 
vi.sed only by his ih-ivy Council. The C’abinet 
— which was tlie name given to a committee 
cliosen from the Privy Council — gradually 
came to be substituted for the entire bodv, in 
transacting government business. The King’s 
secretary acted as the Privy Council’s clerk^ 
but had no authority to do more tlnin obey 
the orders he received from those to whom he 
was a servant. After the Cabinet had been 
formed out of the Council, the oflice of 
secretary became naturally more important, 
and it soon hajipened that m^xt to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Loi-d Treasurer he was 
ranked as one of the cliief ollicers of state. 

After the revolution, public business in- 
creased, aud two Secretaries of State were 
appointed, between whom the work of the 
world, so far as England had part in it, was 
divided: one being secretary for the northern 
half of the globe : the other for the southern. 
To the northern dexMirtment belonged not only 
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dur own islaiad iand its domestic affairs, but 
also tile management of its relations with most 
of the states of Europe, and with many impor- 
tant colonies. Much of the colonial business 
was, however, taken oft* the hands of the 
Hecretaiy of litate by fhe Boar<l of Trade and 
plantations. This secretarial division of the 
north and south eoutinuod until the reign of 
George the Third ; when a third Secretary of 
State was appointed. After the loss of the 
North American colonies, the office of third 
secretary was abolished ; but it was revived 
on the breaking out of the French war. Then 
the business of the country was distributed 
nearly according to its present form ; three 
secretaries of state presided over three great 
otfices — the Home, the Foreign, and the 
Colonial. War busii^ess was assigned to the 
Colonial Office ; Init, very recently, that lias 
been transferred to a fourth secTotary, the 
Minister of War. 

Thus we have now four principal Secreta- 
ries of StaU*, holding the patents of their 
ap})ointment under the gi'oat seal of the 
kingdom ; but, although each secretary has | 
his own peculiar department over which to 
preside, his patent does not specify ho much. | 
It simjily appoints him one of Her Majesty’s j 
Principal .Secretaries of State. Tiie depart- { 
ment which he is to manage is officially j 
expressed only by the nature of the seals that i 
are entrusted to him by the This 

general character of the ajijiointment has its i 
use ; for, since all orders of the moTUircli 
must be conveyed through a Secretary of 
State, and since by the theory of our consti- 
tution the Queen is supposed always to have a 
Secretary of State in attendance to njceive 
the royal orders, it is convenient that one 
secretary should have power to act for an«)- 
tlier ill any case of great emergency, or wlieii 
the Crown is distant from London, 

'J ’he Horne Secretary has t he usual Secretary 
of State’s salary, five thousand pounds a year. 
It used to l>e more. He is resjionsible to 
Parliament for the right working of our laws 
in the United Kingdom ; but, in practice, his 
attention is required chiefly on behalf of 
England. Ireland still has its home affairs 
managed at a cost of sixty or seventy thou- 
Band pounds a year, by a Viceroy, whose 
single salary is twenty thousand jxmnds, 
besides more than another six thousand for 
his household. In Scotland tlie Lord Advo- 
cate — who is the first law officer of the Crown, 
and is attached to the political fortunes of the 
ministry — performs the work of the Home 
Secretary. Nor has the Home Secretaiy much 
patronage. The cliurch pati’onage chiefly 
belongs by legal right to the Lord Cnancellor, 
anti partly by custom to the Prime Minister. 
Again, tliough responsible for the good con- 
duct of judges and county magistrates, the 
Home Secretary baa not the right of ap- 
pointing them. He transacts business at the 
Home Oftice in Wliitehall. The coat of this 
oftice, with a staff of thirty-eight persons, is 


about thirty thousand pounds aryear, five 
thousand of which is expended u|x>n super- 
annuation allowances. The staff is as follows : 
First there is the chief with five thousand 
a-yenr. Next come the two under secretaries. 
Mr. Under Secretary A is ].iermaueiit and not 
political ; he receives two tliousand a year : 
generally he is a lawyer of some reputation, 
who has had large experience in criminal 
j urisprudence. Mr. U nder Secretary B comes 
in and goes out with the ministry. He is the 
parliamentary or political under secretary, 
receives fifteen hundred a-year, represents his 
chief or assists him as far as may be necessary 
in the House of Commons, and attends gene- 
rally to the minor official business of his 
department. Length of s<nrvice gives a pension 
to Permanent Under Secretary A, but none 
jto PoliLical Under Secretary B. Next in 
* importance is the counsel who is the cook and 
I confectioner of acts of Parliament. His salary 
is two thousand a-year. 

I Then wo come to the clerks, who are 
arranged in four divisions, wdth a senior clerk 
heading each, and a chief clerk over all. Each 
clerk receives his first appointment at an 
early age, and undergoes no examination, but 
works for a twelvemonth on trial ; but, once 
established, the Home Oftice clerk is, up to a 
certain point, always iriifu-oving his position. 
Thus young Mr. 0. begins with one hundred 
and fifty )>ounds a-year, and every year his 
income increases l>y ten pounds, until he is a 
'junior of fifteen years sianding, when he 
: receives three hundred a-year. At that sum 
j he may stop f(.r the remainder of his life, if 
there be any fault in him that impedes his 
! promotion into the next rank of clerkshi|)3. 

I If jiot, he may rise from cias,s to class to 
; receive eight hundred, ^i'he chief clerk’s salaiy 
mounts from nine hundred to a thousand 
pounds a-year. Tlie senior clavsses are supplied 
only by promotion from tlie junior classes. 
Thus the income of a government clerk is 
i carefully regulated according to length of 
} service. 

Then there are certain retiring allowances 
and }>ensious. Some of tlie great officers of 
state, including the Home Secretary, are 
entitled, after two yeaiV service, to a j>eu- 
sion of two thousand a-year. But it is 
provided that there must not l)e more than 
four ex-ministers in receipt of such }>ension at 
any one time, and that the receiver shall in 
each case declare that he is a pei-son of small 
fortune. This pension is therefore seldom 
sought, and is enjoyed at present only by one 
gentleman. To form a superannuation fund 
for permanent officials, an abatement of five 
per cent is made from all salaries paid to clerks 
and others, and the retiring allowance is 
proportioned to the length of jirevious service. 
After working for Irom seventeen to twenty- 
four yeai-s, the pension is a quarter of tlio 
salary and so on, more being paid for longer 
service, up to a service of thirty-five years ; 
which ensures a pension equal to two-thirds 
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of the salary. No pension is granted to any 
person under the age of sixiy-five, except 
upon the furnishing of proof that he has 
become unfit for work. 

Business at the Home Office is commenced 
every day by one of the senior clerks and the 
librarian, who acts as registrar. These gen- 
tlemen open and register the letters brought 
in by the postman. After registry these are 
sorted and delivered to the senior clerks of 
the classes to which they may respectively 
belong; a senior clerk extracts the pith of 
each, minutes it in a few words, appends his 
suggestions, and, in ordinary cases, also the 
form of answer to a question, or the practicjxl 
way of dealing with the subject brought under 
discussion. Where references are required 
he makes them ; where a letter is one link in 
a long and intricate correspondence, he adds 
whatever retrospect or analysis he may think 
necessary to refresh the meinoiy of his cliiefs. 
The senior clerk having thus dealt with them, 
sends the letters and papers on to the Perma- 
nent Undersecretary, who passes them up with 
his own notes and comments to the Political 
Under Secretary, through whose hands they 
reach the head of the deymrtment. The Home I 
Secretary having attached statements of Jiis I 
wishes or opini<ms to the papers laid before 
him, they are returned, by the same road 
to the senior clerks. It then becomes 
the duty of each senior clerk to see that 
no point in the Horae Secretary’s instruc- 
tions is at variance with law, tact, or pre- 
cedent, and to call attention to any errors 
that he may detect before executing the 
orders he receives. Draffs are often pre- 
pared by the Permanent Uiider Secretary; 
but everything done has to receive the sanction 
of the Political Under Secretary and of the 
Secretary of State. The Permanent Under 
Secretary is the ordinary legal adviser ; for the 
bill-preparing counsel lias enough of his own 
work upon his hands — so much of it, indeed, 
that as a condition of his appointment he is 
restrained from private practice. If lie 
should have spare time, he may be required 
to prepare bills for the government depart- 
ments. 

The four sections of the Home Office busi- 
ness are the following : — The chief clerk is at 
the head of the most important, namely, 
that which prepares all commissions, instru- 
ments, and appointments that have to receive 
the Queen’s sign manual. They include 
civil, military, ecclesiastical, peerage, hono- 
rary, and other appointments of wliatever 
kind ; charters, commissions of inquiry, and 
licences of sundry sorts. Tliis is of course 
delicate work, and it is the chief clerk’s 
business to see that the documents issued 
from his department are made fit to receive 
and do receive the royal signature, and the 
counter signature of the chief Secretary. 
The chief clerk lias to superintend also the 
payment of all salaries, allowances, and bills, 
and to prepare all returns asked from the 


Home Office by parliament. Four or five 
junior clerks are commonly at work under 
this official. 

Another distinct section of Home Office 
business is formed by the correspondence 
with lord-lieutenants of counties, and other 
magistrates in England, and with the chief 
authorities in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. A third section has 
charge of the yeomanry and militia busi- 
ness ; and to a fourth is entrusted the 
correspondence arising out of addresses 
to the Queen. TJiere is a special section 
also devoted to criminal business ; with 
a keeper of criminal registers, who ana- 
lyses and re|)orts annually upon the whole 
body of criminal returns. Again, there is a 
clerk who keeps a register of aliens who come 
into the country, and prepares, when requisite, 
letters of naturalisation. 

One of the peculiar functions of the Home 
Secretary is to consider appeals on behalf of 
persons under sentence of death. To him 
only can appeal in such ciises be made. He 
institutes inquiry, and recommends the Crown 
to resj)ite, to }>ardon, or to pass milder sen- 
tences. If he can see no cause for inter- 
ference lie is silent, and the law takes its 
course. 

Tile Home Secretary has charge of the 
internal defences of the country, ami commu- 
nicates on that subject with the Commander - 
i in-Chief, and the Master-General of the Ord- 
j nance. Upon the a])plication of the Secretary- 
at-War, it is the Home Secretary who orders 
the issue of arms to the Queen’s troops, mid 
who makes out commissions. No Conimander- 
I in-Ciiief is allowed powers that lie could 
jiervert on any large scale to the damage of 
the constitution. Tlie soldiers, however, upon 
whom the country depends in case of invasion 
for defence of hearth and home, are the 
militia — the ancient, national, and permaueut 
body of soldiery as distinguished from the 
regular army ; which is maintained only by 
parliamentary vote from year to year. Tlie 
militia is in each county a local force, raised 
by enlistment and bounty; or, if necessary, 
by ballot or conscription. The lord-lieutenant 
is the chief and appoints his own deputy- 
lieutenants — unpaid officers — who carry out, 
in their separate districts, all the details 
of raising the force, except appointing the 
adjutmits. He also nominates all other officers, 
and tiiese, if above the rank of captain must 
be county landowners. The ordinary strength 
of the English militia is fixed at eighty thou- 
sand men ; in the case of rebellion or invasion 
as many as a hundred and twenty thousand 
may be called to serve ; but not unless such 
increase has received the sanction of an 
assembled parliament within fourteen days 
after it was ordered. The Irish militia force 
is twenty thousand strong ; the Scotch, ten 
thousand. The raising of the force is nomi- 
nally regulated by order of Privy Council, 
really by the Home Secretary, who also issues 
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general rules for securing a proper ehoice of 
otlicers, for enabling an abundance of men in 
one county to compensate for dearth in an- 
other, and for ordering a local ballot when 
in any county there may be an undue paucity 
of Volunteers. H‘e instrui^ts lord -lieutenants 
in what manner to co-operate ; has, in fact, a 
supreme control over all the arrangements in 
connexion with this ^eat defensive force. 
He calls out the bands for training once a 
year, or absolves them at any time from the 
performance of that duty. He appoints a 
general oflicer to command tlieni, and 
orders them to fight when they must fight ; 
but only for the protection of their homes. 
It is only when under training or perm.a- 
nently embodied, that rnilitia-rneii are paid; 
although a small ])ermanent staff is com- 
monly maintaiiied in each county-town as a 
nucleus of organisation, ready against any 
day of need, ililitia [jay is at the same rate 
as the regular pay of the army, and comes 
out of the resources of the state ; not of the 
county. The last yearly vote for tlie costs of 
our militia service was eiglit liundred tliou- 
sand pounds. The force consists only of 
infantry and foot artillery. 

Cavalry is [jrovided by the yeomanry, or 
volunteer corps, over which also the llome 
Secretary has control. Such corps can only 
be formed witli his sanction, and can be dis- 
banded at his command. They commonly 
provide their own arms and equipments ; but 
the Homo minister e.an onler arms to be sup- 
plied to them from public stores. Their 
private rules must receive his sanction, and, 
only within the limit of the rules thus sanc- 
tioned, can lie use their services. The yeo 
maxiry that have formed cavalry corp.s, gene- 
rally assemble for drill on twelve daj's in the 
year ; tho.se that have formed infiuitry corps 
on twenty-four days. During this time they 
are exempt from militia service, from tax 
on horses used in such training, and from turn- 
pike tolls. Tlie officei’s of these corps are 
usually country gentlemen ; the privates, 
yeomen. They are liable to be called out 
by their local magistrates in any case of 
riot. Some five-and-thirty years ago they 
were employed to dispei-se certain public 
meetings ; and, being brought imprudently into 
collision with the people, were guilty of some 
cruel excesses, for wiiich they were thanked 
by government. Discredit wjis thus cjist on 
voluntary corps ; many were disbanded, and 
there is no great tendency in these days to 
the formation of others. The present charge 
incurred by the state on account of the 
various yeomanry corps, is eighty-eight thou- 
sand pounds a year. 

Then there is the Police Force, another 
body charged with preserving peace and 
good order ; but, except in London and 
m Ireland, the Home Secretaiy has very 
little direct power over' it. We have no 
state police, and want none. Of late years 
county magistrates have been entitled to 


establish a rural police, and to pay for it out 
of county rates ; but of this right little use 
is made. Tlie rural police, when it is so esta- 
blished, is entirely managed by the magis- 
trates. In corporate towns the municipal 
authorities have similar powers, and establish 
a town police ; but this is in some in- 
stances insufficient in respect of numbers. 
The Corijoratiou of the City of London 
maintain such a police of its own, and quite 
iiidepeiideiit of the metropolitan police, which 
is under the authority of the Home Office. 
This force is presitleci over by a commis- 
sioner, whom the Home Secretary appoints, 
and it may be sent to perform service in any 
part of England at the bidding of the govern- 
ment. It is paid for out of local rates. There 
are in London eiglit ])ulice coui ts, each pre- 
sided over by two magistrates, paid with 
salaries of one thon.sand pounds a year. 
They are appointed by the Home Secretaiy, 
and are responsible to him for their decisions. 
Their jurisdiction extends to punishment for 
petty offences, and to the committal of persons 
charged with grave crimes, for trial, by the 
higher tribunals. In Ireland there is a state 
police, or constabular y, under the orders of the 
Viceroy. The Scotch police system is some- 
thing like the Kiiglish. 

The Home Office is cliarged with the general 
direction ami 8U}>ervisiou of the inferior magis- 
tracy throughout the kingdom. It does not, 
1 however, apjjoiut any more than a few sti- 
I pendiary magistrates in large towns. Justices 
I of the peace, unpaid functionaries who are 
' landowners, or beneficed clergymen, are ap- 
p(jinted upon recommendation made by the 
lord-lieutenants of their counties to the 
Lord Chancellor, w^ho inserts tlie names of 
persons so recommended iu the Commission 
of the Peace. The accepted gentleman may 
then act as a justice upon the condition of 
his taking certain oaths. He thereafter meets 
his brother justices at assemblies called 
Petty Sessions, held once a week or fortnight — 
commonly at some respectable inn — to punish 
petty offenders, and to commit for all grave 
offence. Four times a year, also, the county 
magistrates all meet in Quarter Sessions at 
the county town ; then they have power to 
punish men found guilty by juries of serious 
crimes, and have also an opportunity of trans- 
acting a large amount of county business con- 
nected with jirisons, police, local taxatiou,and 
so forth. In municipal towns, justices of the 
peace are appointeil, not on the recommenda- 
tion of lord-lieutenant to Lord Chancellor, 
but of Town Council to Home Secretary, All 
justices of this kind have authority only 
among their neighbours. The correction of 
magisterial abuses — which abound, through 
ignorance and other causes — lies with the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Matters of which 
that court does not take cognisance can be 
brought under the notice of the Home 
Secretary, who has power to deprive any 
backsliding juatioe of his oommiasian. 
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TIue Home OfHce has also been appointed Tlie registratioa of births, deaths, unid xuar- 
nfttrse to sickly turnpike trusts. Tiie turn- riages, throughout the kingdom, made by 
pike^roads, since rail^vaya have carried off district registrars, is collected, geu©ralised> 
mnch of their traffic, are uo longer the great and turned to excellent account, m the office 
traffic arteries they used to be. They were of the Kegisti’ai'-General, who is partly subject 
and lU'e maintained out of parish rates and to the authority of ^e Home Office. Weekly 
statute labour. Turnpike trusts lue required tmd monthly rejxirti on the rates and causes 
to make annual returns of their financial of mortality are publialied by his department^ 
state to the Home Office. Tliey are now not and an annual general report on vital sta- 
very flourishing ; the state having hitherto tistics is also made by it and submitted to the 
abstained from becoming answerable for any legislature. Tiie cost of the whole department 
money losses tliat the stone road has suffei-ed is upwaids of forty-five thousand pounds 
from the iron one. a-year. A special grant is made for the cost 

We have said that there are certain minor of the census, — thetakmgofwhich is,of couiue, 
departments and administrations doing theh* one of the duties of the Jiegistration Office, 
work apart from the Home Oflico, although Connected with the Home Office, thoj^gh 
responsible to the Home Secretary. The less directly subordinate to it than the depwt- 
most responsible of these are the ins])ectors menls last mentioned, are the Poor Sw 
of prisoiLS, factories, and mines, and the Boards, the English Ecclesiastical, the Titdie, 
office of the Registrar-General. the Enclosure, and the Cop\ liold Commissions, 

Most of our prisons are inaintainctl by the The admiiiLstration of tli*e poor law is in the 
counties or municipal towns to wliich they hands of local boards of guardians. The central 
belong ; the stale paying for the maintenance ^ board has only tlie task of supeiwision. It 
of prisoners after conviction, and some part ! consists of a president (who must be in p/ir- 
of tlie expense of prosecutions. The counties liament), paid witii two tiiousand a-year, and 
and towns, however, are subject to certain a poiiti(;al secretary, with half that sum,— 
laws regulating prison discipline, and in- these gentlemen being suliordinate meml>ers 
spectora are appointed, each to a given di.s- of the existing govemment, and clnuiging 
trict, to see that these laws arc carrietl into with it. A permanent secretary, with lifietm 
effect, and to send to the Home Office reports hundred a-yciU', is the othei- member of the 
upon the prisons placed under their su])ervi- board. Under the board, are two assistant 
sion. In England there is a chief iuai)ector, secreUiries and ten inspectors, each jiaid with 
who receives a .siilary of eight hundred, and I seven hundred a-year, exclusive of liis tvor 
there ai‘e three others with seven hundred I vtdling expenses. Every inspector has a clerk, 
pounds a-year, exclusive of travelling ex- j and kee})S up constant correspondence with 
penses. All new prisons have to be built on j tiie boards of guardians in las disHict Thirty- 
plans that have been approved by the I six thousand a-year is the cost of the Poor 
Surveyor-General of Prisons, wliose establish- I Law Board, which, like all other lioanls, 
ment costs about sixteen hundred pounds ' makes annual reports to parliament. Tlie 
a-year. Convicts, under sentence of long ! Jrisli Poor Law Boaid resembles the Eugliaii, 
imprisonment or ti'ansportation, are not [ but costs five thousand a-year more. In 
usufthy confined in town or county jails, [ Scotland there is no efficient poor law ; and 
but in convict prisons, built and maintained j tlie superintendence of wliat tliere is, costs 
by the state under the control of a Home ! only four thousand a-year. The annual ex- 
Office Board, called the Board of Directors of I penditure upon the sujiport of poor in this 
Convict Prisons, whereof the survey or-genend ' kingdom — all being money ]>aid out of local 
just mentioned is the cliairmun. lie has two rates — exceeds six millions sterling. One 
colleagues with salaries of seven and eight million a-year wisely spent in the silme Vay 
hundred pounds, and tiie total cost of for the furtherance of cleanliueas and decency 
the estabiishnient, which also publishes and the suppression of disease, would surely 
regular reports, is about five thousand a-year. save tiiree millions of poor-i-ates. 

It being found that laws passed for the The Home Secretary is the official organ of 
protection of factory operatives were useless, communication with the heads of the Esta- 
inspectors were appointed to see them carried blished Church : he watclies all legislation on 
into execution. Tlie staff consists of three ecclesiastical matters ; and the Queen, as head 
chief inspectors ; each with a thousand a-year of the church, speaks through him. He is a 
for salary, four sub-inspectors at three hun- member of the English Eeclesiasticjil Com- 
dred and fifty pounds, and ten at three hun- mission, which was established for the [)rudent 
dred. The sub-inspectors are required to distribution, over the whole surface of the 
reside in their respective di^ricts. A General church, of the surplus wealth accruing from 
Factory Inpectors’ office is established in the property of certain episcopal sees and 
London, at which the chief inspectors mi^t. cathedral establishments. There are two paid 
The whole cost of the department is not quite commissioners : one — who must be in parlia- 
eleyen thousand pounds a-year. There is a ment— is appointed by the Crown, and receives 
similar inspection maintained over mines and two thousand a-yeat ; the other is nominated 
^llieries, at a cost of between four and five by the Archbishopof Canterbury, and receives 
tnous;ina. i one thousand a-year. Both sahuies are chaiged 
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ct^inst th© church property administered ; 
but the cost of the general establishment 
(about three thousand a^year) is paid by the 
state. The commission consists of a large 
number of unpaid membei'S, including all the 
bishops ; but, within it, is a .smaller body, con- 
sisting of paid members, called the Church 
Estates Commission, which manages the pro- 
perty, — while the larger body lias the disposal 
of the accruing income ; which will soon become 
five hundred thousand pounds a-year. In 
Ireland there is a similar body charged with 
raannging the property of ton episcopal sees 
that were supju’cs'^ed some twenty years ago. | 

The Tithe Enclosure and Copyhold Coin- : 
miasions are now united under three commis- ! 
fli oners, with one assistant resident comini.s- ' 
fiioner. The commutation of tithes in kind into 
tithes in money — a work now nearly completed 
— the superintendence of the conversion of 
copyholds int® frechoMs — a change now com- ; 
pulsory — and a superintendence of the enclo- : 
sure of waste and unappropriated lands, as 
well as the fresli division of lauds inconvc- j 
niently intermixed, and a consideration of ap- * 
plication for loans from the state for pii imposes 
of drainage, are the duties of tins consolidated 
commission ; of which tlie cost is something 
over twenty-four tlionaand pounds a-ycar. 

Lately, the Home Secretary lias c(mie to be 
more and more cliarged with a resjionsihility 
touching the general health of the kingd>)ni. 
Parishes are bound to [provide places of 
sepulture for their parishioners. Tiie Home 
Secretary is empowered to foi’hid the use of 
any intramural graveyard dangerous to 
health ; and, upon the roceijit of such inter- 
dict, it remains with the jxarish to discover 
where and how new burijU ground shall be 
provided. 

By appointing at the head of the General 
Board of Health, a JMinister of Health, par-, 
liament has lately recognised in some degree ^ 
the nec.essity of eventually placing so e.x tensive 
and serious a charge as the care of public 
health in the hand.s of a distinct department 
of the state. At present it depends much on 
the Home Office ; and, where the Board of 
Health has no authority in the metropolis, a 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers ha.s been | 
acting, or professing to act, subject to the 
Home Department. Its action has produced 
inadequate, not to saj’ ridiculous, results, and 
a promise has been made to the public tlnit 
it shall be soon remodelled ! It greatly needs 
to be. 

CHIP. 

HENRY TIIE NINTH OF ENGLAND ! 

A CORRESPONDENT, Writing about a King 
who does not appear in the history of Eng- 
land, announces that he jiossesses a medal, 
bearing the representation in bold relief of a 
head, apparently that of an ecclesiastic, the 
circumscription being — “ hen. ix. mao. brit. 


I FK. j:t, hib. rex. ftd. def. card.” On the 
'reverse is a large cros.s supported by the 
Virgin ; a lion sorrowfully ctxjuches at her 
feet, with eyes directed as it seems to the 
crown of Britain, lying on the ground. 

Behind, to the right, is a bridge, backed by 
! hills and a cathedral, prol^bly St. Peter’s at 
I Home. On this side the inscription is, 

iDESlDERITS. irOMINDM. SED. VOLVNTATB. DEL 
I AN. MDCCLXXXVIII.” 

The manner in which this medal came into 
the possession of an Englishman was some- 
what singular. At the time when an English 
army was serving in the Calabrias, and assist- 
ing Ferdinand the Fourth of Spain against Bo- 
naparte, a British officer happened to get separ 
rated from his regiment, and, while wandering 
nearCanne in B*'^silicata, in dread of immediate 
capture (since he was in the rear of Maesena’s 
biie.s), he sought protection at a handsome 
villa by the roadside. He was hospitably 
received by a venerable man, who proved to 
be a Cardinal. The curiosity of the refugee 
being excited by the interest which the Italian 
dignitary appeared to txike in the welfare of 
the British, he ventured to demand whom 
ho might have the pleasure of addressing ; 
the nqily wa.s slmi>ly, Your King ! ” 

When the officer had recovered from his 
Kuiqiri.se, the Cardinal presented him with 
the medal ; and, from him, it came to the 
xvritcr. It was one of those struck upon the 
death of Prince Charles, to commemorate the 
imaginary succession to the crown of England 
of Henry Stuart, tlie Cardinal Duke of York, 
in whom the direct line of the Stuart race 
terminated ; and wdio now sheltered the 
fugitive soldier. 

It is well known that this prelate was, un- 
til the day of his death, the secret idol 
of many iii wliom the last hopes for 
the restoration of tlie kingdom of Great 
Britain to the family of the Stuarts were 
centred. He was the second sou of the Pre- 
tender, and was born at Home on the 
; twenty-sixth of March, seventeen him- 
i dred and twenty-five. When twenty years 
I of age, in the much celebrated *Hbrty- 
; live,” lie went to France for the purpose of 
heading fifteen thousand French infiiatry, 
which assembled at Dunkirk to invade 
Englaiivl, and to re-establish the Stuarts 
on the throne. But, after the battle 
of Culloden, the contemplated invasion of 
England was abandoned. Henry retraced 
his steps to Kome, and took ordeiu, and 
seemed to have laid aside all worldly 
views. His ad\Tincemenf in the Church was 
rapid ; for, in seventeen hundred and forty- 
seven, he was made cardinal by Pope Benedict 
the Fouiteenth. 

He lived in tranquillity at Home for 
nearly fifty years ; but, in seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight, when French 
bayonets drove Feme Pius the Sixth from the 
pontifical chair, Henry Stuart fled from his 
splendid residences at Romo and Frascati. 
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His days were now days of want ; his only 
means of subsistence being the produce of a 
few articles of silver plate, which he liad 
snatched fi*ora the ruin of his property. Infirm 
in health, a houseless, almost penniless wan- 
derer (Naf)oleon having robbed liim of his 
estates), he endeavoured, at the age of 
seventy-three, to seek refuge in forgotten 
obscurity. 

George the Third was informed of the Car- 
dinal Duke’s povei'ty and ])itiable .situation 
by the kindly interlereuce of Sir John Cox 
Hippisley. It is said that the King Wiis much 
moved by the distressing recital ; and, in 
eighteen hundred Lord Miuto was ordered 
to make a remittance of two thousand pounds, 
with an intimation that the Cardinal might 
draw for two thousand more in the following 
July. It was also made known to the Cardinal 
that an annuity of four thousand pounds was at 
his service, so long as his circumstances re- 
quired it. He was spared seven years to 
enjoy this munificent pension, and died at 
Eorne in eighteen hundred and seven, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. He avus buried 
between his father and bi-other at Fi*ascati. 
His tomb, sculptured by Oanova, bears as 
inscription, the name of Henry the Ninth. 

The Cardinal Duke, down to the very 
day of his death, although in the receipt 
of a munificent pension from England, was 
in communication with several noblemen, who 
still indulged the luqie of jilaciiig him upon 
the throne of Great Britain. Among the 
Cardinal’s jiapers were discovered letters from 
active partisans both in Ireland and Scot- 
land ; but the English government wisely 
took no notice of tiiese awkward revelations. 
Had they done so, many men of high rank 
and great intlueiice would liavc been brought 
to a severe account. 

THE MOPvAL OF THIS YEAR. 

O’er liill and dale, in surging sea, the waving corn- 
fields siuilc, 

Bringing good store to rich and poor of Engluiurs 
uicrric isle ; 

.And many a heart beats gratefully, beams brightly 
many a hearth, 

As the slahvart farmers gather in the kindly fiuits of 
earth. 

But white-robed peace droops down and dies, as from 
a seif- trod shore 

Comes o’er the land, like flash of brand, the gathering 
din of war ; 

Where sword to sword, ind hand to hand, in brother- 
hood advance 

The watTiors of England, the chivalry of France ! 

And whilst with peaceful scythe we cut the poppy- 
bannered grain ; 

Whilst erini^ou War hh harvest reaps on the sad 
batllc-phiiu ; 

Comes yet another enemy, with pain, and ruth, and 
blight, 

To mow another harvest-field — to wage a darker fight ! 


A Giant-King, a dread disease, with poison in his 
breath ; 

At each uplifting of his hand sure postilonco and 
death ; 

At every shaking of his torch the human ashes fall 

Thickly os leaves when autumn woavoa the ycarV 
black winter pall. 

In every town he has his court ; in every street bis 
slaves, 

Who deftly ply their hidden work, filling the crowded 
graves ; 

Mijisuia, dank Malaria, man-bred in drain and sewer, 

Who stiike their blow' us reapers mow, so steadily, so 
sure. 

In the sqii.'ilid den of pallid men, where thoniands 
meet their doom, 

As from llm moil of daily toil they crowd from mine 
and lount ; 

III earlhground lair, in garret bare, where Avarice is 
content ^ 

To barter health for sordid wealth, men’s lives for 
cent per cent. 

In a dunk, nnl)eulthy cellar a mother’s check is wet, 

A little chair is empty there — a heart mote empty yet ! 

The hluslt upon, a young wife’s face shall know its 
place no more, 

It writes, in one red line of blood, the sorrows of the 
poor ! 

But the sorrows of the poor man arc the rich man's 
trouble too, 

And ev’iy hour of Apathy sltall England surely rue ! 

Not .'ilonc in dens of squalor hatli this Giant-King his 
lair, 

With deadly steps he grimly creeps up many a marble 
stair ! 

In such a d:iy small right to pray, when in each street, 
each lane, 

No drain or sewer, with breath impure, but has its list 
of slain ! 

Scant right to call on Goi) to move this evil from our 
door, 

If man cares naught for brother man, and the rich 
forget the j)oor ! 

Oh brothers ! In this day of death, think less of class 
and creed, 

(Vnd what you, can for fellow-irian, do in his hour of 
need ; 

Let workmen come to decent home, not to an ambush 
wild, 

When in huddled heap at midnight sleep, man, wife, 
girl, stranger, child ! 

Drive out the blight with air and light ! Instead of 
sickening gloom, 

A this all glorious world of ours, give men fair elbow- 
room ; 

Some outlet for the fancy ; some interest in their 
kind ; 

Some cheering lay of holiday ; some sunligiit for the 
mind ! 

Of the harvest lately garnered in, by Man was sown 
the grain ; * 

Twas Man’s device God prospered, ou Alma’s well- 
fought plain ; 
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Heaven helpctU those viiUo help themselves. Go forih 
witli frtilli and love, 

Eemembering, what "Ye cannot do, will bo done by 
Him above. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 


Cir AFTER THE EIQHTEENTH. 

On Margaret’s return home she found two 
letters on the table : one was a note for her 
mother, — the other, which had come by tlie 
post, was evidently from her Aunt Shaw — 
covered with foreign post-marks — thin, 
silvery, and rustling. She took up the other, 
and was examining it, when her father came 
in suddenly : 

So your mother is tired, and gone to l)ed 
Cfuly ! " I’m afraid such a thundery day was 
not the best in the world for the doctor to 
see her. What did he say ? Dixon tells me 
he spoke to you about her.” 

Margaiet hesitated. Her father’s looks 
became more grave and anxious : 

“ He does not think her seriously ill 1” 

‘'Not at j)resent; she needs care, he says ; 
he was very kind, and said he would call 
again, and see how his medicines worked.” 

“Only care — he did not recommend change 
of air ? — he did not say this smoky town w'iis 
doing her any harm, did he, Margaret?” 

“No! not a word,” she replied, gravely. 
“ He was anxious, 1 think.” 

‘ Docloi-s have that anxious manner ; it’s 
professional,” said he. 

Margaret saw, in her father’s nervous ways, 
that the first impression of possible danger 
was made upon his mind, in spite of all lii.s 
making light of what she told him. lie could 
not forgt't the subject, — could not pass from 
it to other things ; he kept recurring to it 
tiirough the evening, with an unwillingness 
to receive even the slightest unfavourable 
idea, which made Margaret inexpressibly sad. 

“Tijis letter is from Aunt Shaw, papa. She 
lias got to Naples, and finds it too liot, so slie 
has taken apartments at Sorrento. But I 
don’t think she likes Italy.” 

“lie did not say anything aboutdiet, did he?” 

“ It was to be nourishing, and digestible. 
Maniina’s appetite is pretty good, I think.” 

“ Yes ! and that makes it all the more 
strange he should have thought of speaking 
about diet.” 

“I asked him, papa.” Another pause. 
Then Margaret went on : “ Aunt Shaw 

says she has sent me some coral ornaments, 
l>apa ; but,” added Margaret, half smiling, 
“she’s afraid tlie Milton' Dissenters wonH 
appreciate them. She has got all her ideas 
of Dissenters from the Quakers, has not 
she ? ” 

“If ever you hear or notice that your 
mother wishes for anything, be sure you let 
me know. I am so afraid she does not tell 
me always what she would like. Pray, see 


after that girl, Mrs. Thornton named. If we 
had a good, efiicient house-servant, Dixon 
could be constantly with her, and I’d answer 
for it we’d soon set lier up amongst us, 
if care will do it. She’s been very much 
tired of late, with the liot weather, and 
the difficulty of getting a servant. A little 
rest will put her quite to rights — eh, 
Margaret ?” 

“I hope so,” said Margaret, — but so sadly, 
that her father took notice of it. He piiicheci 
her cheek. 

“ Come ; if you look so pale as this, I must 
rouge you up a little. Take care of yourself, 
child, or you ’ll V)e wanting the doctor next.” 

But he could not settle to anything that 
evening. He was continually going back- 
wards and forwards, on laborious tiptoe, to 
see if his wife was still asleep. Margaret’s 
heart ached at his restlessness ; his trying to 
stifle and strangle the hideous fear that was 
ooiniiig out of the dark j)laces of his heart. 

He came hack at last, somewhat com- 
forted. 

“ She ’s awake now, Margaret. She quite 
smiled as she saw me standing by her. Just 
her old smile. And she says she feels re- 
fre.shed, and ready for tea. Where ’s the note 
for her ? She wants to .^ee it. I ’ll read it 
to lier while you make tea.” 

The note )>roved to be a formal invitatioD 
from Min. Thornton, tv) Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Hale to dinner, on the twenty-tirst instant. 
Margaret was surpri.sed to lind an acceptance- 
coiitem})l.'ited, after rdl slie had learnt of sad 
probabilities during this day. But so it was. 
The idea of Lor liusbaiuTs and daughter’s 
going to this dinner had quite captivated 
Mrs. Hale’s fancy, even before Margaret had 
heard the contents of the note. It w'as an 
event to diversify the monotony of the inva- 
Ihl’s rd'e ; and she clung to the idea of their 
going with even fretful pertinacity when 
M ar l: are t oV) j ec t ed . 

“Nay, Margaret! if she wishes it, I’m 
sure we’ll both go willingly. She never 
would wish it \inle,ss she felt herself really 
stronger — really better than we thought she 
was, eii, Margaret ? ” said Mr. Hale, auxiously, 
as Margaret prepared to write the note of 
acce[)tanco the next da}". 

“Eh! ^Margaret?” questioned he, with a 
nervous motion of his hands. It seemed cruel 
to refu.se him tlie comfort that ha craved for. 
And besides, his passionate refusal to admit 
the existence of fear, almost inspired Mar- 
garet herself with hope. 

“ I do think she is better since last nighty” 
said she. “ Her eye.s look brighter, and her 
complexion clearer.” 

“ God bless you,” said her father, earnestly, 
“But is it true? Yesterday was so sultiy 
every one felt ill. It was a most unlucky day 
for Mr, Donaldson to see her on.” 

So he went away to his day’s duties, now 
increased by the preparation of some lectures 
be had promised to deliver to the working 
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people at a neighbouring Lyceum. He had 
daosen Eoclesiastical Architecture as Ins sub- 
ject, rather more in accordance witJi his own 
taste and knowledge than as falling in 
with the character of the place or tlie desire 
for particular kinds of information among 
those to whom he was to lecture. And the 
institution itself, being in del)t, was only too 
glad to get a gratis course from an eilucatod 
and accom^fdiSied man like Mr. Hale, let the 
subject be what it might. 

“Well, mother,” asked Mr. Tliornton that 
night, “ who have accepted your invitations 
for the twenty-first ? ” 

“ Fanny, where are the notes? The Slicksons 
accept, CoIJingbrooks accept, Stephenses ac- 
cept, Browns decline. Hales — father and 
daughter come, — mother too great ;iii in- 
valid — Macphersons come, and Mr. Ilors- 
ffdl, and Mr. Young. I wa.s thinking 
of asking the Porters, as the Browns can’t 
come.” 

“Very good. I3o you know, I am really 
afraid Mrs. Hale is very far from well, from 
what Dr. Donaldson says.” 

“It is strange of them to accept a dinner- 
invitation if she’s very ill,” said Fanny. 

“1 did not say very ill,” said her brother, 
ratlier sharply. “ I only said very far from 
well. Tliey may not know it eitlier.” And 
then he suddenly remembcreil that, from 
what Dr. Donaldson had told lum, Mar- 
garet, at any rate, ninst be aware of the exact 
state of the case. 

“ Very proliably they ai'e quite aware of 
what you SJiid yesterday, John— of the great 
advantage it would be to them — to Mr. Hale, I 
mean, to he introduced to such people as the 
Stephenses and the Coilingbrooks.” 

“ I am sure, that motive would not influ- 
ence them. No ! I tliink I imderskiud how 
it is.” 

“John ! ” said Fanny, laughingin her little, 
weak, nervous way. “ How you profess to 
understand these Hales, and how you never 
will allow that we can know anytliing about 
them. Are they really so very different to 
most people one meets with ? ” 

She did not mean to vex him ; but if she 
had intended it, she could not have done it ! 
more thoroughly. He chafed in silence, ' 
however, not deigning to reply to her ques- 
tion. 

“ They do not seem to me out of the com- 
mon way,” said Mrs. Thornton. “ He appears 
a worthy kind of man enough ; rather too 
simple for trade — so it’s perhajTS as well he 
should have been a clergyman first, and now 
a teacher. She’s a bit of a fine lady with her 
invalidism ; and *is for the girl — she’s the 
only one who puzzles me when I think about 
her, — which I don’t often do. She seems to 
have a great notion of giving herself airs ; 
and I can’t make out why. I could almost 
fancy she thinks herself too good for her 
company at times. And yet they’re not ridi ; 
ircmi all I can hear they never have been.^’ 


“ And she’s not accomplished, raarania. She 
can’t play.” 

“ Go on, Fanny. What else does she wmit 
to Vjriiig lier up to your standard ? ” 

“ Nay ! John,” said his mother, " that 
speech of Fanny’s did no hami. I mj^self 
heard Miss Hale say she could not play. If 
you would let us alone, we could perha]^ like 
her, and see her merits.” 

“ I’m sure I never could ! ” murmured 
Fanny, protected by her mother. Mr. Thorn- 
ton heard, but did iK)t care to reply. He was 
walking up and down the dining-room, wish- 
ing that his mother would order candlejs, and 
allow him to set to work at either reading 
or writing, and so put a stop to the conver- 
sation. But he never thought of interfering 
in any of the small domestic regulations that 
Mrs. Thornton observed, in habitual remem- 
brance of her old economies. 

“Motlier,” said he, stopping, and bravely 
speaking out the truth, “I wish you would 
like Miss Hale.” 

“ Wliy ? ” asked she, startled by his earnest 
yet tender manner. “ VT>u ’i*© never think- 
ing of marrying her ? — agirl without a penny.” 

“She would never have me,” said he, with 
a short laugh. 

“ No, I don’t think she would,” answ^ered 
his mother, “ She laughed in my face wlien 
I praised her for speaking out someth iiig Mr, 
Bell l\ad said in your favour. I liked the 
girl for doing it so frankly, for it made me 
sure she liad no thought of you ; anti the 
i next minute she vexe<l me so by seeming to 

I think Wtdl, jiever mind I Only you’re 

I right in saying slie’s too good an opinion of 
herself to tliink of you. TJie saucy jade ! 

I should like to know 'where she ’d find a 
better ! ” 

If these wonis hurt her son, the dusky 
light prevented him from betraying any 
emotion. In a minute he came up quite 
cheerfully to his motlier, and putting one 
hand lightly on her shoulder, said : 

“Well, as I’m just as much convinced of 
the truth of what you have been saying as 
you can be ; and as I have no thought or 
expectation of ever asking her to be my wife, 
you’ll believe me for the future that I’m 
quite disinterested in speaking about her. I 
foresee trouble for that girl — perhaps, want 
of motherly care — ^and I only wish you to be 
ready to be a friend to her in case she needs 
one. Now, Fanny,” said he, “I trust you 
have delicacy enough to understand that it is 
as great an injury to Miss Hale as to me — in 
facet, she would think it a greater — ^to suppose 
that I hjive any reason more than 1 now give 
for begging you and my mother to show her 
every kindly attention.” 

“ I cannot forgive her her pride,” said his 
mother ; “ I 'Will befriend her, if there is 
need, for your asking, John. I would be- 
friend Jezebel herself if you asked me. But 
this girl, who turns up her nose at us all— 
who turns up her nose at you—” 
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" Nay, mother ; I have never yet put my- ways which I for one would scorn to use, the 
self, and I mean never to put myself, within real rate of wxt^e paid at Dobbinson's is less 
reach of her contempt,” than at ours, U pon my word, mother, I wish 

“Contempt, indeed 1” — (One of Mrs. the old combination-laws were in force. It 
Hiorntou’s expressive snorts.) — “Don't is too bad to find out that fools — ignorant, 
on speaking of Miss Hale, John, if I’ve to be wayward men like these — just by uniting 
kind to her. When I’m with her, I don’t their weak silly heads, are to rule over the 
know if I like or dislike her most ; but when fortunes of those who bring all the wisdom 
I think of her, and hear you tidk of her, I that knowledge and experience, and often 
hate her. I can see she’s given herself airs painful tliought and anxiety, can mve. The 
to you as well as if you’d t<3d me out.” next thing will be— indeed we’re all but oome 

“ And if she has,” said he, and then he to it now — that we shall have to go and ask 
paused for a moment j tlieu went on : “ I'm — stand hat in hand — ^and humbly ask the 
not a lad to be cowed by a proud look from a secretary of tlie Spinners’ Union to be so 
woman, or to care for her misunderstand- kind os to furnish us with labour at their own 
ing me, and my position. I can laugh price. That’s what they want — they, who 
at it ! ” have not the sense to see that, if we don’t get 

“ To be sure ! and at her too, with her fine a lair share of the profits to compensate ns 
notions, and haughty tosses !” for our wear and tear here in England, we 

“ I only wonder why you talk so much can move off to some other country ; and 
about her, then,” said Fanny. “ I’m sure, j that, wdmt with home and foreign competition, 
I’m tired enough of the subject.” we are none of us likely to make above a fair 

“ Well ! ” said her brother, with a shade of share, apd may be thankful enough if we can 
bitterness. “ Suppose w'e find some more get that in an average number of years.” 
agreeable subject. Wliat do you say to a “ Can’t you get hands from Ireland ? I 
strike, by way of sometliing pleasant to talk wouldn’t keep these fellows a day. I’d teach 
about ? ” them that I was master, and could employ 

“ Have the hands actually turned out?” what seiwants I liked.” 
asked Mrs. Thornton, with vivid interest. “ Yea ! to be sure I can ; and I will, too, 

“ Hamper’s men are actually out. Mine if they go on long. It will be tronble and 
are working out their week, through fear of ex{)ense, and I feai* there will be some danger ; 
being prosecuted for breach of contract. I j but I will do it, rather than give in.” 
woukl Itave had every one of them up and “If there is to be all this extra expense, 
punished for it w'lio left liis work before his I’m sorry we’re giving a dinner just now.” 
time was out.” “ So am I, — not because of the expense, but 

“ The law expenses would have been more because I shall have much to think about, 
than the hands themselv'cs \vere worth — set and many unexpected calls on my time. But 
of ungi*ateful naughts ! ” siiid his mother. w'e must have had Mr. Hoi’sfall, and he does 
“ To be sure. But I would have shown ? not stay in Milton long. And as for the 
tlieni how I keep my word, and liow I mean others, we owe tliem dinners, and it’s ad one 
them to keep theirs. They know me by this trouble.” 

time. Hickson’s men are ofi' — pretty certain He kept on with bis restless walk, not 

he won’t spend money in getting tJiem speaking any more, but drawing a deep 
punished. WeTe in for a turn>out, mother.” breath from time to time, as if endeavouring 
“ I hope there ai’e not many orders in to throw off some annoying thought. Fanny 
hand ? ” asked her mother numerous small questions, 

“ Of course there are, Tliey know that all having nothing to do with the subject, ^ 
well enougli. But they don’t quite under- which a wiser person would liave perceived 
stand all, though they think tliey do,” was occupying her attention. Consequently, 

“ Wliat do you mean, John ? ” she received many short answers. She was 

Candles liad been brouglit, and Fanny had not 8orr>' when, at ten o’clock, the servjints 
taken up lier interminabie piece of worsted- filed in to prayera These her mother always 
w'ork, over which she w'as yawning ; throwing read, — first reading a chapter. They wera 
herself back in her chair from time to time to now working steadily through the Old Testa- 
gaze at vaciuicy, and think of nothing, at ment. When prayers were ended, and his 
lier ease. mother had wished liim good-night, with that 

“ Why,” said he, “the Americans are get- long steady look of hers which conveyed no 
ling their yarns so into the general market, expression of tlie tenderness that was in her 
that our only chance is producing them at heart, but yet had the intensity of a biessiQif, 
a lower rate. If we cau’t, we may shut up Mr. Thornton continued his walk. All hiS 
shop at once, and liauds and masters go alike business plans had received a dhe^, a 
on tramp. Yet these fools go back to the sudden pull-up, fi'om this approaching turn- 
prices paid three years ago— nay, some of out. The forethought of many anxious hours 
their leaders quote Dobbinson’s iwices now — was thrown away, utterly wasted by their 
though they know as well as we do that, what insane folly, which would injure themselves 
with fines pressed out of their wages as no even more than him, though no one could set 
honourable men would extort them, and other i any limit to the nusohief they were doing. 
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And these were tlie men who thought them- 
selves iitted to direct the masters in the dis- 
posal of their capital I Hamper had said, only 
this very day, that if he were ruined by the 
strike, he would start life again, comfoi’ted 
by the conviction that those who brought it 
on were in a worse predicament than he him- 
self, — for he liad head as well as hands, while 
they had only hands ; and if they drove away 
their market, they could not follow it, nor 
turn to anything else. But this thought was 
no consolation to Mr. Thornton. It might 
be that revenge gave him no pleasure ; it 
might be that he valued the position he had 
earned with the sweat of his brow, so much 
that he keenly felt its being endangered by 
the ignorance or folly of others, — so keenly 
that he had no thoughts to spare for what 
would bo the consequences of their conduct 
to themselves. He j)aced up and down, setting 
his teeth a little now and then. At hist it 
struck two. Tlie caudles were flickering in 
their sockets. He lighted his own, muttering 
to himself, 

Once for tall, they shall know whom they 
have got to deal with. I can give them a 
fortnight, — no more. If they don’t see their 
madness before the end of that time, I must 
have hands from Ireland. I believe it’s 
Slickson’s doing, — confound him and his 
dodges ! He thought he was overstocked ; 
so he seemed to yield at first, when the depu- 
tation came to liiiu, — and, of course, he only 
confirmed them in their folly, as he meant to 
do. That’s where it spread from.” 

CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

Mrs. Hale was curiously amused and 
interested by the idea of the Thornton dinner 
party. She kept wondering about the details^ 
with something of the simplicity of a little 
child, who wants to have all its anticipated 
pleasures descril)ed beforehand. But the 
monotonous life led by invalids often makes 
them like children, inasmuch as they have 
neither of them any sense of proportion in 
events, and seem each to believe that the 
walls and curtains which shut in their world, 
and shut out everything else, must of neces- 
sity be larger than anything hidden beyond. 
Besides, Mrs. Hale had had her vanities 
as a girl ; had perhaps unduly felt their 
mortification when she became a poor clergy- 
man’s wife ; — they had been smotliered and 
kept down ; but they were not extinct ; and 
she liked to think of seeing Margaret dressed 
for a party, and diacusaea what she should 
wear with an unsettled anxiety that amused 
Margaret, who had been more accustomed 
to society in her one year in Harley Street 
than her mother in five and twenty years of 
Helstone. 

“Then you think you shall wear your 
white silk. Are you sure it will fit ? It’s 
nearly a year since Edith was married !” 

“ Oh yes mamma I Mrs. Murray made it> 


and it’s sure to be right ; it may be a stra^’h 
breadth shorter or longer-waisted, according 
to my having grown fat or thin. But I don^t 
think I’ve altered in the least.” 

“ Had’ut you better let Dixon see it ? It 
may have gone yellow with lying by.” 

“If you like, mamma. But if the worst 
comes to the worst, I’ve a very nice pink 
gauze which aunt Shaw gave me, only two or 
three months before Edith was married. That 
can’t have gone yellow.” j, 

“ No ! but it may have faded.” 

“ Well ! then I’ve a green silk. I feel more 
as if it was the embarmssment of riches.” 

“I wish I knew what you ought to wear,” 
said Mrs. Hale, nervously. 

Margaret’s manner changed instantly. 
“ Shall I go and put them on one after 
another, mariiiiia,and then you could see which 
you liked best V' 

“ But — yes ! perhaps that will be best.” 

So olf Margaret went. She was very much 
inclined to play some pranks w'hen she wiia 
dressed up at such an unusual hour ; to make 
her rich white silk balloon out into a cheese, 
to retreat backwards from her mother as if 
she ’Were the queen ; but when she found 
that these freaks of hers were regarded as in- 
terruptions to the serious business, and 
such annoyed her mother, she became grave 
and sedate. What had possessed the world 
(her world) to fidget so about her dress she 
could not understand ; but that very after- 
noon, on naming her engagement to Bessy 
Higgins (apropos of the servant that Mrs, 
Thornton liad promised to inquire about), 
Bessy quite roused up at the intelligence. 

“ Dear! and are you going to dine at Thorn- 
ton’s at Marlborough Mills I ” 

“ Yes, Bessy. AVhy are you so sur- 
prised ? ” 

“ Oh, I diinno. But they visit wi’ a’ the first 
folk in Milton.” 

“ And you don’t think we’re quite the first 
folk in Milton, eh, Bessy ? ” 

Bessy’s cheeks flushed a little at her thought 
being thus easily read. 

“Well,” said she, “yo see, they thinken a 
deal o’ money here ; and I reckon yo’ve not 
getten much.” 

“No,” said Margaret, “that’s very time. 
But we are educated people, and have lived 
amongst educated people. Is there anything 
80 wonderful in our being asked out to 
dinner by a man who owns himself inferior 
to my father by coming to him to be in- 
structed ? I don’t mean to blame Mr. Thorn- 
ton. Few drapers* assistants, as he was once, 
could have made themselves what he is.”^ 

“But can yo give dinners back, in yo’re 
small house. Thornton’s house is three times 
as biff.” 

“ Well, I think we could manage to give 
Mr. Thornton a dinner back, as you call it. 
Perhaps not in such a large room, nor with 
so many people. But I don’t think we*ve 
thought aoout it at all in that way,” 
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I never thoiigbt yoM be dining with 
Thorntone/* repeated Besey. “Why, the 
mayor hisser dines there; and the members 
of Parliament and all.** 

“ I think I could support the honour of 
meeting tlie mayor of Milton.’* 

“But them ladies dress so grand!” said 
Bessy, with an anxious look at Margaret’s 
print gown, which her Milton eyes apprised 
at seveupence a yard. 

Margaret’s face dimpled up into a merry 
laugh. “ Thank you, Bessy, for thinking so 
kindly about my looking nice among all the 
smart people. But I’ve plenty of grand 
gowns, — a week ago I should have said they 
were far too grand for anything I should ever 
want again. But as I^m to dine at Mr. 
Thornton’s, and perhaps to meet the mayor, 
1 shall put on my very best gown, you may 
be sure.” 

“ What win yo wear 1 ” asked Betty, some- 
what relieved. 

“ WhiUj silk ! ” said Margaret. “ A gown 
I had for a cousin’s wedding, a year ago.” 

“That’ll do!” said Bessy ,Ajping back in 
her chair. “ I should be loth to have yo 
looked down upon.” 

“Oh! I’ll be fine enough, if that will 
save me from being looked dow'n upon in 
Milton.” 

“ I wish I could see you dressed up,” said 
Bessy. “ I reckon yo’re not what folk would 
ea* pretty ; yo ’ve not red .and white enough 
for that. But dun yo know, I ha’ dreamt of 
yo, long afore ever I seed yo,” 

“ Nonsense, Bes.sy ! ” 

“Ay, but I did. YoV very face, — looking 
wi’ yo’r clear steadfast eyes out o’ th’ dark- 
ness, wi’ yo’r hair blown off from yo’r l)row', 
and going out like ray.s round yo’r forehead, 
which was just as smooth and as straight as 
it is now, — and yo always came to give me 
strength, which 1 seemed to gather out o’ yo’r 
deep comforting eyes, — and yo were drest in 
shining raiment — just as yo’r going to be 
drest. So, yo see, it w'as yo ! ” 

“Nay, Bessy,” said Margaret gently, “it 
was but a dream.” 

“ And why might na I dream a dream in 
my aflliction as well as others. ].)id not 
many a one i’ the Bible ? Ay, and see visions 
too ! Why, even my father thinks a deal o’ 
dreams 1 I tell yo again, I saw yo as plainly, 
coming swiftly towards me, wi’ yo’r hair 
blown back wi’ the very swiftness o’ the 
motion, just like the way it grow's, a little 
standing off like ; and the white shining dress 
on yo’ve gotten to wear. Let me come and 
see yo in it. I want to see yo and touch yo 
as in very deed yo were in my dream.” 

“My dear Bessy, it is quite a fancy of 
yours.” 

“Pancy or no fancy, — yo’ve come, as I 
knew yo would, when I saw yo’r movement 
in my dream, — and when yo ’re here about 
me, I reckon I feel easier iu my mind, and 
comforted, just as a fire comforts one on a 


dree day. Yo said it were on tVi’ twenty- 
fimt ; please God I ’ll come and see yo.” 

“ Oh Bessy ! you may come and welcome ; 
but don’t talk so — it really makes me sorry. 
It does indeed.” 

“ Then I’ll keep it to mysel’, if I bite mv 
tongue out. Not but what it’s true for all 
that.” 

Margaret was silent. At last she said, 

“Let us talk about it sometimes, if you 
think it true. But not now. Tell me, has 
your father turned out ? ” 

“ Ay ! ” said Bessy, heavily — in a manner 
very different from that she had spoken in, 
but a minute or two before. “ He and many 
another, — all Hamper’s men, — and many a 
one besides. Th* women are as bad as th’ 
men in their savageness, this time. Food is 
high, — and they mun have food for their 
childer, I reckon. Suppose Thorntons sent 
’em their dinner out, — th* same money spent 
on potatoes and meal would keep many a cry- 
ing babby quiet, and hush up its mothers 
heart for a bit ! ” 

“ Don’t speak so ! ” said Marg.aret. “ You’ll 
make rue feel wicked and guilty in going to 
this dinner.” 

“No!” said Bessy. “Some’s pre-elected 
to sumptuous feasts, and purple and fine 
linen, — may be yo’re one on ’em. Others toil 
and moil all their live.s long — and the very 
dogs are not pitiful in our days, as they were 
in the days of Lazarus. But if yo ask me to 
cool yo’r tongue wi’ th’ tip of my finger, 
I’ll come across the great gulf to yo just 
for th’ thought o’ what yo’ve been to me 
here.” 

“ Bessy ! you’re very feverish ! I can tell 
it in the touch of your hand, as well as in 
what you’re saying. It won’t be division 
enough in that awful day that some of us 
have been beggars here, and some of us have 
l>een rich, — we shall not be judged by that 
poor accident, but by our faithful following 
of Christ.” 

Margaret got up, and found some water : 
and soaking her pocket handkerchief in it, 
she laid the cool wetness on Bessy’s forehead, 
and began to chafe the stone-cold feet. Bessy 
shut her eyes, and allowed herself to be 
soothed. At last she said, 

“Yo’d ha’ been deaved out o’ your five 
wits, as well as me, if yo’d had one body after 
another coming in to ask for father, and 
staying to tell me each one their tale. Some 
spoke o’ deadly hatred, and made my blood 
run cold wi* the terrible things they said o’ 
th’ masters, — but more, being women, kept 
plaining, plaining (wi* the tears runningdown 
their cheeks, and never wiped away, nor 
heeded), of the price o* meat, and how their 
childer could na sleep at nights for th’ 
hunger.” 

“ And do they think the strike will mend 
this 1 ” asked Mai'garet. 

“ They say so,” replied Bessy. “ They do 
say trade has been good for long, and the 
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masters has made no end o’ money ; ho' 
much father doesn’t know, but in course 
th’ Union does ; and, as is natural, they wan 
their share o’ th’ profits, now that food i 
getting dear ; and tn’ Union says they’ll no 
be doing their duty if they don’t make th( 
masters give ’em their share. But masters 
has getten th* upper hand somehow ; and 
I ’m fefired they ’ll keep it now and ever- 
more. It ’s like th’ great battle o’ Arma 
geddon, the way they keep on, grinning ano 
fighting at each other, till even while they 
fight, they are picked off into the pit.” 

Just then, Nicholas Higgins came in. 
caught his daughter’s last words. 

“ Ay ! and I ’ll fight on too ; and I *11 ge 
it this time. It will not take long for to mak< 
’em give in, for they ’ve getten a pretty lot o. 
orders, all under contract ; and they ’ll soon 
find out they’d better give us our five pei 
cent, than lose the profit they ’ll gain ; lei 
alone the fine for not fulfilling the contract. 
Aha, my masters ! I know who ’ll win.” 

Margaret fancied from his manner that h< 
must have been drinking, not so much from 
what he said, as from the excited way in 
which he spoke ; and she w:us rather con- 
firmed in this idea by the evident anxiety 
Bessy showed to hasten lier departure. Bessy 
said to her, — 

“ The twenty-first — that *s Thursday w^eek 
I may come and see yo dre.sse(l for Thorn- 
ton’s, I reckon. What time is yo’r dinner V 

Before Margaret could answer, Higgins 
broke out, 

^‘Thornton’s ! Ar’ t’ going to dine ai 
Thornton’s? Ask him to give yo a bumper 
to the success of his orders. th’ twenty- 
first, I reckon, he ’ll be pottered in his brains 
how to get them done in time. Tell him 
there ’s seven hundred ’ll come marching into 
Marlborough Mills the morning after he 
gives the five i)er cent, and will help him 
through his contract in no time. — You ’ll have 
’em all there. My master, Hamper. He ’s 
one o’ th’ oud-fashioned sort. Ne’er meets a 
man bout an oath or a curse ; I should think 
he were going to die if he spoke me civil ; but 
arter all, his bark ’s waur than liis bite, and 
yo may tell him one o’ his turn-outs said so, 
if you like. Eh ! but y^o ’ll have a lot of 
prize millowners at Thornton’s I I should 
like to get speech o* them when they *re a 
bit inclined to sit still after dinner, ami could 
na run for th’ life ou ’em. I ’d tell ’em my 
mind. I’d speak up again the hard way 
they ’re driving on us ! ” 

“ Grood-bye ! ” said Margaret, hastily. 

** Good-bye, Bessy ! I shall look to see you 
on the twenty-first, if you ’re well enough.” 

The medicines and treatment which Dr. 
Donaldson had ordered for Mrs. Hale did her 
BO much good at first that not only she her- 
self, but Margaret, began to hope that hei 
might have been mistaken, and that she 
could recover permanently. As for Mr. 
Hale, although he had never bad an idea of I 


the serious nature of their apprehensions, he 
triumphed over their fears with an evident 
relief, which proved how much his glimpse 
into the nature of them had affected him. 
Only Dixon croaked for ever into Margaret’s 
ear. However, Margaret defied the raven, 
and would hope. 

They needed tins gleam of brightness in- 
doors, for out-of-doors, even to their unin- 
strncted eyes, there w^as a gloomy, brooding 
apjjeamnce of discontent ilr. Hale had liis 
own acquaintances among the working men, 
and was depressed with their earnestly- told 
tales of suffering and long-enduriince. They 
would have scorned to speak of what they 
had to bear to any one who might, from his 
position, have understood it without their 
words. But here was this man, from a dis- 
tant county, who was perplexed by the work- 
ings of the system he was thrown amongst, 
jind each w^as eager to make him a judge, and 
to bring witness of his own causes for irrita- 
tion. Then Mr. Hale brought all his budget 
of grievances, and laid it before Mr. Thornton, 
for him, with his experience iis a mastt^r, to 
arrange them, and explain their oiHgiu ; 
which he always did, on sound economical 
principles, showing that as tnide w.*is con- 
ducted there must always be a waxing and 
waning of commercial pj'os]>erity ; and that 
in the waning a certain number of masters, 
aa well as of men, must go down into ruin, 
and be no more seen among the ranks of the 
happy and pros])erous. He spoke as if this 
ioiisequcnce were so entirely logical, that 
aeither omjdoyers nor employed had any 
right to complain if it became their late : 
the employer to turn aside from the race he 
could no longer run, wdth a bitter eeiiae of 
ncompetency and failure — wounded iu the 
itruggle — trampled dowm by his fellows in 
heir haste to get rich — slighted where he once 
was honoured — humbly asking for instead of 
bestowing employment with a loridly hand. 
Qf course, streaking so of the fate that, as a 
naster, might be his own in the fiuctualions 
>f commerce, he was not likely to have inoru 
jympatliy with that of the workmen, wlm 
were passed by in the swift merciless improve- 
ment or alteration ; who would fain lie down 
and quietly die out of the world that needed 
them not, but felt as if tliey could never rest 

their graves for the clinging cries of the 
beloved and helpless they would leave behind; 
who envied the power of the wild biid, that 
can feed her young with her very heart’s 
’ lood. Margaret’s whole soul rose up against 
im as he i-eaaoned in this way — ^a.s if com- 
lerce were everything,and humanity nothing, 
ihe could hainlly thank him for the iudi- 
dual kindness which brought him that very 
T^ening to offer her — for the delicacy which 
made him uuderstand that he must offer her 
privately — every convenience for illness that 
is own wealth or his mother’s foresight had 
kused them to accumulate in their household, 
and which, as he kamt from Dr. Doualdsou, 
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Mr». Hale mi^ht poasibly require. Hw pre- 
sence, after tke way he had spoken— his 
brinKing before her the doom which she was 
vainly trying to persuade herself might yet 
be averted from her mother — all conspired to 
set Margaret’s teeth on edge as she looked at 
him, and listened to him. What business 
had he to be the only person, except Dr. 
Donaldson and Dixon, admitted to the awful 
secret which she held shut up in the most 
dark and sacred recess of her heart — not 
daring to look at it, unless she invoked 
heavenly strength to bear the sight — that 
some day soon she should cry aloud for her 
mother, and no answer would come out of the 
blank, dumb daikuess ? Yet he kitew all. 
She saw it in his pitying eyes. She heard it 
in his grave and tremulous voice. How 
reconcile those eyes, that voice, with the hard, 
reasoning, dry, merciless way in which he laid 
down ax^ms of tnule, and serenely followed 
them ouli to their full consequences I The dis- 
cord jarred upon her inexpressihly. The more 
because of Uie gathering woe of which she heard 
from Ceasy. To be sure, Nicholas lliggiiis, 
the father, spoke ditfereutly. He had been 
appointed a committee-man, and said that lie 
knew secrets of which the exoteric knew 
nothing. He said this more expressly and 
Ulrticularly ou the very day before Mrs. 
ffiiorntoii’s dinner party, when Mai*garet, 
going in to speak to 1 lossy, found him aaguing 
the [mint with lloucher, the neighbour of 
whom she had fre([uently heard mention, as 
by turns exciting Higgins’s compassion as 
an uuskillul workman with a large family 
depending upon him for aupjKjrt, and at other 
times enraging his more energetic and san- 
guine neighbour by his wiUit of what tl»e 
latter called spirits. It was very evident that 
Higgins was in a passion when JMargai'et 
entered. Boucher stooil with both hautls ou 
the rather high mantelpiece, swaying himself 
a little on the support his arms, thus placed, 
gave him, and looking wildly into the tire, 
with a kind of despair that irritated Higgins, 
even while it went to his heart, Bessy was 
rocking herself violently backwards and for- 
wards m was her wont (Margaret knew by 
this time), when she was agiUted. Her 
isister Mary was tying on her bonnet (in 
great clumsy bows, as suited her great 
clumsy fingei's), to go to her fustian-cutting, 
blubbering out loud the while, and evidently 
longing to bo away from a scene that dis- 
tressed her. 

Margaret came in upon this scene. She 
stood for a moment at the door — then, her 
huger on her lips, she stole to a seat on the 
squab near Bessy, Nicholas saw her come in, 
and greeted her with a gruff butnot unfriendly 
nod. Mary hurried out of the bouse, catching 
gladly at the open door, and crying out aloud 
when she got away from her father’s presence. 
It was only John Boucher that took no no- 
tice whatever who came in and who went out. 
It’s no use, Higgins. Hoo cannot liye 


I long a’ thia’n. Hoo ’s just sin king away — not 
for want o’ meat hersel’— but because hoo 
cannot stand th’ sight o’ the little ones clem- 
ming. Ay, clemming ! Five shilling a week 
may do well enough for thee,wi’ but two mouths 
to fill, and one on ’em a wench who can welly 
earn her own meat. But it’s clemming 
to us. An’ I tell thee plain — if hoo dies, as 
I’m ’feared hoo will afore we’ve getten tli’ 
five per cent, 111 fling th’ money back i' th’ 
masters’ face, and say, ^Be domned to yo; 
be domned to th’ whole cruel world o’ yo ; 
that could na leave me the best wife that 
ever bore cliiider to a man ! ’ An’ look thee, 
lad, I’ll hate thee, and th’ whole pack o’ th’ 
Union. Ay, an’ chase yo through heaven wi’ 
iny liatred, — I will, lad ! 1 will, — if yo’re 
leading me astray i’ this matter. Thou saidst, 
Nicholafl, on Wednesday sennight — and it’s 
now Tuesday i’ th’ second week — that afore 
a fortnight we’d ha’ the masters coming 
a heggiug to us to take back our work, at our 
own wage, — .and urne’s nearly up, — and 
there’s our lile Jack lying a-bed, too weak to 
cry, but just every now and then sobbing up 
Ills heart for want o’ food, — our lile Jack, I 
tell thee, lad ! Hoo’s never looked up sin’ he 
were born, and hoo loves him as if he were 
her very life, — as he Is, — for I reckon he’ll 
ha’ cost me thnt precious ])rice, — our lile 
Jack, who wakened me each morn wi’ putting 
liis sweet little lips to iny great rough fou’ 
face, a-seeking a smooth [>laee to kiss, — an’ 
he hes clemming.” Here the dee[) soV>6 
choked the poor man, and Nic-holaa looked 
up, with eyes brimful of tears to Margaret, 
before he could g.'uu courage to sjxiak. 

“ Hou’d up, man. Thy lile Jack shall na’ 
clem. I ha’ got brass, and we’ll go buy the 
chap a sup o’ milk an’ a good four-pounder 
this very minute. What’s mine’s thine, sure 
enough, i’ thou’st i’ want. Onl}^, duimot lose 
heart, man ! ” continued he, as he fumVded in 
a teapot for what money he had, “ I lay yo 
my heart and soul we’ll win for a’ this : it’s 
but bearing on one more week, and yo just 
see th’ way th’ nutsters will come round, 
pniying on ns to come back to oiir mills. An’ 
th’ Union, — that’s to say, I — will take care 
yo’ve enough for th’ clulder and the missus. 
So duimot turn faint-heart, and go to th’ 
tyrants a-aeeking work.” 

The man turned round at these w’ords, — 
turned round a face so white, and gaunt, and 
tear-furrowed, and hoj)eless, that its very 
calm forced Margaret to weep. 

“ Yo know w'eii that a w^orser tyrant than 
e’er th’ masters were sjiys, ‘ Clem to death, 
and see ’em a’ clem to death, ere yo dare go 
again th’ Union.’ Yo know it well, Nicholas, 
for a’ yo’re one on ’em. Yo may l>e kind 
hearts, each separate ; but once banded toge- 
ther, yo’ ve no more pity for a man than a 
wild hunger-maddened wolf,” 

Nicholas had his hand on the lock of the 
door — he stopijed, and turned round on 
Boucher, close following : 
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“ So help me God ! man alive — if I think 
not I*m doing best for thee, and for all on us. 
If Fm going wrong where I think I’m going 
right, it’s their sin who ha’ left me where I 
Am, in my ignorance. I ha* thought till my 
brains ached, — Beli’ me, John, 1 have. An* 
I say again, there’s no help for ua but having 
faith i’\h’ Union. They’ll win the day, see 
if they dunnot !’* 

Not one word had Margaret or Bessy 
spoken. \They had hardly uttered the sighing 
that Ae ’ eyes of each called to the other to 
bring up from the deptlis of her heart. At 
last Bessy said, 

“ I never thought to hear father call on 
God again. But yo lieard him say “ So help 
me God !” 

<‘Yes!” said Margaret. “Let me bring 
you what money I can spare, — let me bring 
you a little food for that poor man’s cliildren. 
Don’t let them know it comes from any one 
but your father. It will be but little.” 

Bessy lay back without taking any notice 
of what Margaret said. She did not cry — 
ahe only quivered up her breath. 

“ My heart’s drained dry o’ tears,” she said. 
“Boucher’s been in, these days })ast. a telling 
me of his fears and his troubles. He’s but a 
weak kind o’ chap, I know, but he’s a man 
for a’ that ; and tho’ I liave been angry many 
A time afore now wil him an’ his wife, as 
knew no more nor him liow to manage, yet, 
yo see, all folk is not wise, yet God lets ’em 
live — ay, an’ gives ’em some one to love, and 
be loved by, just as good as Solomon. An’, if 
sorrow come.s to them they love, it hurts ’em 
as sore as e’er it did Solomon. I can’t make 
it out. Perhaps it’s as well such a one a.s 
Boucher has th’ Union to see after 1dm. But 
I’d just like for to see ih’ men as make th’ 
Union, and put ’em one by one face to face 
wi* Boucher. I reckon if they heard him 
they’d tell him (if I cotclied ’em one by one), 
he might go back and get what he could for 
his work, even if it weren’t so much as they 
ordered.” 

Margaret sat utterly silent. How was she 
over to go away into comfort and forget that 
man’s voice, with the tone of unutterable 
agony telling more by far than his words, of 
what he had to suffer ? She took out her 
purse ; she liad not much in it of what she 
could call her own, but what she had she put 
into Bessy’s hand without speaking. 

“ Thank yo. There’s many on ’em gets no 
more, and is not so bad off, — leastways does 
not show it as he does. But father won’t let 
’em want, now he ^ knows, yo see, Boucher’s 
been pulled down wi’ his child er, — and her 
being so cranky, and a’ they could pawn has 
gone this last twelvemonth. Yo’re not to 
think we’d ha’ letten ’em clem, for all we’re a 
bit pressed oursel* ; if neighbours does not 
see after neighbours, I dunno who will.” 
Bessy seemed almost afraid lest Margaret 
should think they had not the will, and, to a 
certain degree, the power of helping one 


whom she evidently regarded as having a 
claim upon them. “Besides,” she went on, 
“ father is sure and positive the mastei^s must 
give in within these next few days, — that they 
cai^a hould on much longer. But I thank 
yo all the same, — I thank yo for mysel’, as 
much as for Boucher, for it just makes my 
heart warm to yo more and more.” 

Bessy seemed much quieter to-day, but 
fearfully languid and exhausted. As she 
finished speaking, she looked so faint and 
weary that Margaret became alarmed. 

“It’s nout,” said Bessy. “It’s not death 
yet. I had a fearfu* night wi’ dreams — or 
somewhat like <lreams, for I were wide awake, 
— and I’m all in a s wounding daze to-day,—- 
only yon poor chap made me alive again. 
No ! it’s not death yet, hut death is not far 
off. Ay. Cover me up, and I’ll may be 
sleep if th’ cough will let me. Good night — 
good afternoon, m’appen I should say — but th* 
light is dim an’ misty to-day.” 

ON THE YOEKSHIRE MOODS. 

We set off along a pretty rustic lane be- 
sprinkled with honeysuckle, and with blue 
“mute curfew bells,” leaving open way some- 
times through hedges of trailing briar 
into a waving cornlield, out of which the 
e])icure in that line might pluck ears and 
eat. We were on the high road to one of 
the most extensive of the Yorkshire moors. 

A dead halt. “ Where are the donkeys 
for the ladies ? ” A scout was instantly 
dispatched to the hill-top, and, after often 
inquiring, from “sister Ann ” for tho time 
being, whether she saw anything coming, 
a cloud of dust proclaimed the advance of 
our cavalry. So we mounted with a biishi- 
bazouk feeling at our hearts, however little 
of it there might be in the steps of our steeds. 
An artist could have chosen many a less 
interesting group than that one made by 
Fanny, Conqueror, Jenny, and Betsy, toiling 
up the heathery hill-side ; with their crim- 
son-shawled and neat-figured riders, and their 
couple of outriders, with whom they had at 
least one common thought. It was a first 
day on the moors to them all. 

“ What mean ye, donkeys, by this sudden 
halt ? Do ye scent game, or are your gentle 
ears stunned by that loud report ? ” From 
the hill-side it comes. It came indeed from 
the gun of our generous host, Mr. Aibee, 
whose gamekeeper Sam was on the ground 
awaiting us. 

“ What sport to-day, Sam ? ” 

Happy the man who has set eyes on Sam ! 
As Mr. Aibee accosted him, he rose tip to his 
full height, six feet four out of his shoes. 
When we first saw him, he was setting, dog- 
wise, his eager face bent forwards, listening 
for ^ame ; but, as he crouched with his hands 
resting on his knees, and his neck stretched 
out, he looked more like some antediluvian 
bird than anything four-footed* 
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“ Wliat sport to day, Sara 1 ’* 

“Weal, zir, nawat mooch. Win law-ast 
three birds.” 

“ Ah, that was bad 1 How did that hap- 
pen 

“ Weal, ye zee, we shot t’ first reet deead — 
deead as a stone, and then it spired oop i* t’ 
sky ; fell plop dooan and theen took to t’ wing 
agen, flying oop like a good un. Then an- 
oother we left o’ t’ black bank, and won’s soom 
wheere aboot t' road we curn.” 

“ Well, Sara, that’s bad luck indeed ; you 
must try and redeem your character, and not 
waste good powder and shot on such unfor- 
tunate chances.” 

Sara did try very hai-d for the redemption 
of his character, as far as listening and looking 
went, but it was the hardest of all trials for 
him to give up his guu to a stranger geiitle- 
raaii, who “spiletl spoart,” and didn’t seem 
inclined to give him the o{)portunity of pocket- 
ing the eight or nine brace of birds wliich he 
conteiuled that his shooting pouch was made 
to hold. Nay, he even went so far as to hint 
that the stranger gent didn’t properly know 
how to hold his gun, alleging, as proof of his 
remark, that if he kept it “ up o’ shoulder, t’ 
ladies neeadn’t be so feard o’ bein shot.” 

There is Sam again, making a Dinornis of 
himself ; ainl tliis time the stianger gent has 
taken his advice and fired. A bird dro))s 
wounded, then again soars up faintly — more 
faintly — flutters away from the rush of dogs 
and men — away under tlie deep heather, 
which at last only is stirred gently hy its 
weak exhausted efforts. So the bird falls an 
unresisting prey into the hands of the sports- 
man. Perhaps as it was the first of its tribe 
I had seen so cajdured, I may be excused 
for the sadness which crept over me when 
the dyirjg bird lay passive in my hand, 
its beautifully tinted plumes, which had so 
lately borne it joyously among its fellows, 
clotted with hlood-stains ; its briglit eyes, only 
iust now flying straightway to the light, 
dimmed ; ;uid the life which had been main- 
tained in so exquisite a j)alace cast out and 
sent — whither I Sam might be glad enough 
to bag his eight or nine brace of such fair- 
fashioned creatures, and might cry, Anau ! ” 
over my regret at the death of this one among 
the thousands shot, or hundreds left to die of 
their wounds, among the heather. Did the 
oung sportsman, who stood on a much 
igher grade of civilisation than poor Sam, 
sympathise with the woman's feeling ? Evi- 
dently not ; for there ho was, with a swell 
of »clf-gratulation over his whole figure. It 
was his first bird ; ^d no maiden fresh from 
her first ball-room conquest ; no matron 
brooding over her first-born ; no painter ex- 
ultant at his first harmony of colouring ; no 
child-poet fancying himself a future Shak- 
epeai-e ; could have looked more elate at his 
success than our sportsman over his fust 
victim. It must be gently, tenderly smoothed 
down ; handed round to the assembled 


coterie for approbation ; carefully wrapped 
in paper — no — on second thoughts, held 
carelessly dangling from our sporting wrist. 
In fine, when hand, and horse, and steam 
had done their duty, and conveyed the 
treasure safely home to a far distant house, it 
must be stuffed and set on high as a memento 
of our prowess and of this glorious day’s sport. 

Vainly we strove to improve our pren- 
tice hand. No comrade was vouchsafed 
to one cock o’ the moors. Birds there were 
by hundreds, but we were told they were shy. 
We followed them slowly, w'e followed them 
uickly, we skirted the hill-side to come 
own unawares on their unsuspecting inno- 
cence, but it wouldn’t do. Shy ! Never be- 
1 fore did shyness assume an air of such offen- 
I sive impudence ! But those odd fellows, 

! those solitary inisauthropes of grouses, who 
I prefer picking their tit-bits of crowberry 
! lomdy and forlorn, surely weean surprise one 
I or two of tiiem in their hermit haunts. The 
j two setters Fine-Scent and Sweet-Lips, are 
I as busy as such important adjutants ought to 
I 1 j€ ; there they go — hiilierand thither — their 
i white bodies now gleaming above, now lost 
in the deptlis of, the rich thick heather. Fine- 
Scent sets, and one sportsman advances— 
slowly, cautiously. Out flies a hoped-for 
victim. Bang — fire — bang ! He missed hia 
mark, and the bird, victorious as an Auster- 
litz eagle, floats over our disappointed heads, 

j ’Twas ever thus. Our fondest hopes, &c. &c. 

I OwY first bird has tenfold duty to perform, 
j Stoicism, jihilosophy, wounded pride, disap- 
, pointed hojx*, ‘‘ recoil from incompleteness in 
1 the face of what is won.” All fly for refuge and 
I compensation under the wing of that poor first 
wounded bird. 

Accompanied by our host, Mr. Aibee — one 
of the most good-natured of our good-natured 
independent English landowners, whom po- 
verty and care never approach, and in whom 
■perhaps good nature is on that account of 
i little merit — we explored every object of 
j interest on the moor ; here, a magnificent 
I panorama of unrivalled picturesque scenery^ 

! backed by a range of purple hills ; there, a 
I deej) niviue overgrown with fern and bell- 
I heather, worn precipitous bysome lull-stream. 
Below this, ilown in the silvery wharf of the 
troiit-sti*eam, tlie otter — that villimous ver- 
min, as Master Isaac Walton calls him — ^has 
often given the chase which prove# so much 
pleasanter than any other whatever ; 
there, lurks that dog- fisher of the Latins, 
about whom a question hath been debated 
by so many “ great clerks, and they seem to 
differ whether she be a beast or a fish,” 
Sometimes wo jogged along a Roman rood 
or halted by the remains of an old cromlech. 
A cromlech, our guide said it was. A huge 
flat stone in the middle of the moor, whereby 
speculative men from Bradford city try 
their lucks or tempt fortune by betting on 
the flight of pigeons. Our Lost told us 
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how one c^y he met a whok troop of these 
speculative characters, each with his bird in 
basket immured. He made a feint of being 
angry with the trespassers, threatening to 
take them into custotiy, unless they emptied 
all their pockets on the stone and turned out 
their birds for him to ‘fire at. The first 
command was obeyed promptly, and the stone 
table was quickly covei'ed with a medley of 
halfpence, shilliiigs, and raw steaks ; but 
there was considUablu hesitation in obeying 
the other half of tlie order, as each man Wits 
unwilling to risk the life of his pigeon. I 
need scarcely say that the pigeons were loft as 
unharmed as the people by whom they were 
owned. The steaks were all cooked at the 
nearest inn, and his honour’s health was 
drunk in foaming glasses. This story re- 
minded us, that the moor air had sliarj)ened 
our own appetites ; so, to gratify tliem, we 
went our way to the garnekee])er’a lodge. 

Tliis was a small cottage in a genuine oasis 
of green field. We were met by one of Sam’s 
seventeen ; a boy with swollen eyes and a face 
like a huge Christmas pudding with the spice 
left out. “ AWiy, Tommy, what ails thee ? ” — 
^‘T’bays stanged me.” And there were the 
bees sure enough, by hundreds, ready to 
sting US liad we meddled in their house- 
keeping. There was a city of bees lodged in 
two or three hundred hives, forming a pic- 
turesque finish to the low hedges surrounding 
the lodge. For the payment of a shilling 
each neighbour is privileged to bring bis 
or her hive out to this place among the 
heather, where the bees remain for the whole 
summer, toilin^ and takijig spoils that they 
«are never destined to enjoy, i’oor Tommy, 
so terribly bee-stanged, wliat is he about 
now ? Quietly rocking hiiiiself in a huge 
chair, revelling in the spectacle of a try-con- 
test between two of his beloved brothers. 
Even in this smiling oasis of the desert there 
is strife. The sous of Sam were fighting for 
possession of a stocking. The prize was 
worth defending, as the possessor of it 
thought, according to the report of his 
envious brother wlio stayed his hand ju 
battle only long enough to explain to us 
how I says, I luumia ha’ it till I pughs his 
leg ofir.” 

Having quieted the disputants with a few 
sweetmeats, we repaired to a ])arn-shed, 
where we were as merry as hloselle and a 
good dinn^ could make us. Horace himself 
might liave been disposed to fight us for our 
luscious wine and grapes iced in tlie mountain 
streamlet. Our feast was served on china, 
with a device adapted to the occasion — to 
wit, a cock grouse for centre ornament, sur- 
rounded by heather and fern-leaves. Then, 
for siesta afterwards, commend me to the 
sweet heather couch, with the blue sky for a 
tent and tlie whizzing of the startled moor- 
game for lullaby. If one wished to hear the 
end of the moor anecdotes whioli Mr. Albee 
began and 1 dai'e say brought to a close, it 


would have been well to have reclined on 
something much less comfortable. I must 
confess I was asleep before we had heard all 
the effect of tlie great storm of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven on the neigiibour- 
ing cottages. One poor woman (I remember 
so much) got out of bed and hastened up to 
the moor, as the safest place to sleep in, 
“ But I soon turned back,” said she, for I 
met a haystack and a cottage ooomin dowan 
right i’ my road.” 

Over the hilltop^ through sundry boggl- 
nesses, and taking ' ^ -leaps over many a 
streamlet, we journeyed next to the lane by 
the highroad, and came to the summer- 
residence of the Hermit of Heatly. Our 
way in, was through a gateway guarded 
by a massive log of w’ood, which threatened 
to come down upon the head of any one who 
did not nse liis hand in pushing it aside. The 
log, or door, barred the way into a small 
enclosure of cultivated potato ground. At 
the extreme end of another small po- 
tato-field, two little girls — one holding 
a pitcher of milk — "were guai*ding, like 
two Caryatides, a confused pile of stones. 
Is it ])ossihle that a luiman creature can 
actually choose to live in such a sty 1 We 
•eered into the interior of one-half of this 
niiserable heap of paving-stones — for it is 
divided into tw'o with the idea, per- 
liaps, of supplying a spare bed-chamber to 
any friend. A man, or I had better say a 
beast, iqAvards of seventy years old, lay 
coiled inside, buried among straw. Little 
girl, tell me, does he always sleep here ?” 
“ Aye, he ligs i’ liis clooas,” said she. Nothing 
more could we learn from the terrified little 
children, who clung to each other whis})ering 
confidence and eucouragernont, as the old 
hermit, seeing company, pushed away his 
bedclothes of straw with a thick stick. 
This was preparatory to rising : but 
rising was no easy matter, as his apartment 
was contrived after the fashion of a low 
tomb or a mummy-case. The hermit’s 
stick inserted in the projecting stones above, 
served as a pivot on which he could turn 
himself round. That evolution effected with 
difficulty, he managed to come out to us 
backwards, in a most undignified man- 
ner, and, seating himself on a stone 
began to sing verses of Scripture and pro- 
fane songs intermingled, with such mad 
incoherency, and in so rich a tone, that we 
knew not w'hcther we were shocked or pleased. 
While he was chanting, one of us directed 
his attention to a timid bachelor of the party : 
to whom the hermit hymned out, with the 
whole force of his lungs, muck to the quiet 
man’s annoyance, 

Thy W'ife shall be a fruitful vine, 

And round thy neck her arms «hall twine. 

Ten olive branches in a row 
Shall round about thy tabic go. 

"Do you always live here?” ventured a 
little female voice, hoping to diveii; atten- 
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tiou from the bhishea of the gentleman 
liberally blessed. The rejoinder was 
impious comparison : 

Out Lord did in a manger lay 

And wore a crown of prioldy thorn ; 

Like him, 1 tarry hero all day ; 

Like him^ Fm wretched and forlorn. 

Wonder predominated until we began 
to detect in the old man more of cun- 
ning than of wretchedness. There was 
mctliod in his madness. His dress, which he 
boasted of having never put off for upwards 
of twenty years, was of old fustian, shining 
with age and filth. A strap, belonging to 
some old donkey-gear, confined this vesture 
round his waist ; his sleeves were fas- 
tened by thongs. He had on his feet 
huge pair of cracked and woni-out sailor’s 
boots. 

We afterwards learnt that this holy 
man was a perpetual object of surveillance 
to the police ; and tliat it was more by 
luck than desert that he is now what he 
calls himself in one of his songs — a bird of 
liberty : jail-bird is what he ought to be. By 
his own account, lie was brought to his pre- 
sent sad pass, by grief for the loss of a 
dearly-beloved wife. But he is so vile an 
impostor that he is oven susi)ectcd of having 
murdered his wife. He has more than once 
been brought before the magistrates for 
rni.sderacanours. 

MR WIIITlT.ESTICIv. 

In the San Francisco newspaper, entitled the 
Wide West, i\Ir. AVhittlestick amused the 
people at the diggiiis with a sketch of Cali- 
i'ornian character. The diggers liked to see 
their every-day acquaintances in print, and 
called for a corrected and revised edition of 
Whittlestick’s works. This ha.s duly ap- 
peared in twenty-four pages large octavo, 
from the press of “ r)one.stoll and Williston, 
Court Block, Clay Street, one door below 
the Post Office, San Francisco.” 

Herein the miner may read about himself. 
If he be an unsuccessful miner, this is his cha- 
racter : — He knows California to be a humbug. 
In his judgment the mines must soon give out. 
He thinks that if he had arrived in ’forty- 
nine he could have made his fortune. But 
not in digging. No ! Head-work is what 
he was cut out for. There was a fine open- 
ing in forty-nine ’for any man of talent and 
energy to speculate in real estate. He don’t 
believe half the tales told about profitable 
mining. People can’t fool Aim with their 
stories. Califoraia being a humbug, he 
would go home if he hadn’t to admit when 
he got home that Jim and Tom knew just 
liow it would be — that they were right and 
that he was wrong. He won’t admit that. He 
will starve first. He is pretty nigh starving. 
He pould go and work the day for the 
Battle Gulch Water and Mining Company, 


but he likes independence ; and, as he has hiSi^ 
mind to cultivate, objects to doing forced 
labour for more than eight hours a day. 
Prospecting is, in his oniuion, the only way 
to strike a lead. The big strokes are what 
he is after. He don’t want merely to make 
a living — he could have done that at home. 
His luck will turn some day. It is all luck. 
Brooks went home with a fortune, and told 
the unsuccessful miner’s friends that the un- 
successful miner hadn’t ^half worked. It 
isn’t work that does it — it is luck. Brooks 
would have worked for nothing if he hadn’t 
been so lucky ; besides Brooks was avaricious. 
Tlie unsuccessful miner lias slaved it in 
California long enougli: Australia is the 
place for him ; wislies that he had gone 
there at once ; want of capital is the only 
thing that hinders him from going now. Too 
many persons .are allowed^ to come into the 
diggins. In his opinion it is immigration 
that has ruined the mines. He believes in 
quartz mining. Thinks that the directors of a 
quartz mining cojnpany make a snug thing of 
it, and wouldn’t mind starting such a com- 
pany himself, if he could find purchasers 
for stock. Seldom writes home. 

The glass is next presented to the face of 
the successful miner : — In the opinion 
of the successful miner, the idea that 
the mines are worked out is all stuff. He 
does not believe in luck ; attributes his own 
good fortune to innate force of character. 
Believes that he would have got along any- 
where, and that any man who really works 
ill tlie mines can do well. Never wearies of 
writing home to his friends, esj^cially to 
those who always told him, &c. Iliinks the 
unsuccessful miner rather green in his specu- 
lations, but sees clearly that his own losses in 
quartz-mining and town-lots were entirely 
unavoidable. Has an interest in one or two 
stores in different parts of the mines, and is 
very apt to mention those localities to the 
new-comers who may ask his opinion, as the 
likeliest places at which to begin. Considera. 
prospecting a very good thing ; but as long 
as he lias a chain affording an average yield, 
prefers that some one else should do it. Is 
confident that he can wash a pan-ful of dirt 
quicker, and get more gold out of it, than any 
other man in the mines. Claims to be the 
original inventor of the long-tom, and knew 
that a sluice was first-rate for washing gold 
long before it was introduced. Looks upon 
sleeping in a tent as an enervatifg luxury. 
Give /am a blanket and a stone. 

Another kind of digger is the digger-Indian. 
He is clumsy ; has black, matted hair ; is 
coarse-featured ; wears anything or nothing— 
that is to say, wears wliatever clothes he gets 
and all that he possesses. If he has been for- 
tunate, he may be met attired in several 
shirts, coats and pantaloons, one over the 
other. If ho has not been fortunate, 
he wears, perhaps, nothing but a single 
pair of atockiuga. Of soap he has no know* 
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ledge-— water touches his skin only when 
he goes into it for fish. He eats acorns, 
and grasshoppers crushed together when 
fresh into a pasty mass, or sun-drie<l for 
winter use. He gets up dances, at which 
he appears not in full dress, but strictly and 
always in full undress, while his wives and 
his daughters appear in the usual variety of 
costume. He ganjbles deeply, at a game 
known by our Siildren as Which hand will 
you have 1 He eats no pork, but rejoices 
with his whole tribe at the stranding of a 
whale. He takes a wife, or a family of wives, 
by exchange of gifts, giving a jug and taking 
in exchange a net. His body, when he dies, 
is burnt, and it is a point of honour with his 
relatives to stand in a ring as near as possible 
to the burning pile until it is consumed ; his 
bereaved wife puts on a widow’s cap of pitch ; 
which she wears on her head for several 
months, according to the digger-Indijui way 
of going into black. * 

Anotiier of the noticeable characters is 
the Chinaman. Wherever there is money 
to be earned, John Chinaman is earning it. 
He is a butcher in Dupont Street, a mer- 
chant at Sacramento, a fisherman and fish- 
drier on Rincon Point, a washerman at the 
Lagoon ; and hia idea of what will do for a 
flat-iron there amazes the Anglo-Saxons. 
His enemies insinuate that linen has a ten- 
dency to return as cotton from hi.s hands. In 
everything, as in washing, his notions of \vork 
are Asiatic. If Chinamen have anything to lift 
they first ascertain whether one man can lift 
it; and, if he can, they send four to perform the 
dut3\ All their work is done on the same scale. 
For ease in carrying heavy burdens, the China- 
man depends on the balancing of weights at 
each end of a pole carried on his shoulder. 
If he has a bundle weighing fifty pound.s to 
hang on one end of his pole, he will hang 
fifty pounds of anything as ballast on the 
other. John Chinaman, in figure and cos- 
tume, much differs from western notions 
of the graceful or the beautiful. Little 
Californian boys shoot at him arrows 
barbed with pins; men passing him on 
the pavement jostle liim ; dogs snap at his 
heels. He is disliked, except by his coun- 
trymen ; but they back him with energy. 
Is he before thd recorder, and wants an 
alibi ? Twenty John Chinamen will prove 
that he was in twenty other places at the 
time in miestiCn. John Chinaman has his 
own way ot shopping. He enters a store and 
gazes for a long time silently and stolidly at 
the object of his desire. The storekeeper at 
last retires in dudgeon. John attempts then 
the expression of hia mind in English, iiscer- 
tains the price asked for the article, and bids 
about one-tenth of it. His offer is refused, 
and he departs; he never offers more at 
the first visit. After a few days he 
returns to renew his offer, and, if it be re- 
fused, to buy on the storekeeper's terms. 
The Chinaman is successful as a miner,; 


but he dislikes digging ; for rocking and 
tom- washing he displays genius. He lives 
sparingly, unless poultry be put in his 
way; for he has a wonderful greed for 
chickens. In 'forty-nine, the Chinese were 
eminent in San Francisco as keepera of the 
cheapest and best-frequented eating-houses. 
They were the only men who had on haiKl 
an unlimited supply of potatoes — then a 
Californian luxuiy. These trades have now 
declined. The founder of the best of them 
has removed, and is said to be a thriving 
eating-house keeper in the Sandwich Islands. 

The genius of a poor Frenchman first 
struck out a line of busiuejis as bootblack, and 
the French bootblack soon became a stock 
Californian character. A file of bootblacks; 
now does duty in front of the California 
Exchange, and the man with dirty boots 
who passes them and is no customer must 
run the gauntlet. The first bootblack provi<led 
for his customer a wooden stool. Competition 
led to the introduction of a chair with a back to 
it. Capital then entered the field with arm- 
chairs and cushions ; and, to the arm-chairs 
and cushioiis, newspapers were added. 
There, invention was exhausted until some- 
body hit upon the idea of blacking boots 
in-doors. Californian boots are not all to be 
Vdacked with ease. A respectable city boot- 
blacking establishment that had suffered much 
grievous wrong at the feet of possessors of 
greased or wet boots, posts in front of the: 
customer’s seat — close to his eyes — this pla- 
caril : 

Boo U blacked (not wet or greased) • 25 cents. 

Boots blacked (all over, legs, &c.) . 50 cents.. 

Boots blacked (when wet or greased) . 50 cents. 

Persons considering these rates too high are re- 

couiincndcd to visit the Plaza, where cxpeuscs arc not 
so heavy. 

The Californians have a decided taste for 
sugar candy. One of the most imposing and 
imperturbable of public characters at San 
Francisco, who with a rough bass voice 
pursues the even tenor of his way, is the 
“ Big Lump Candy Man.” Grateful to all 
men is the sound of his — “ Here you are I — 
Big Lumps and str-r-r-ongly flavoured, 
£ver-r-ybody buys them ! Sam Br-r-annan 
buys them ! Kate Hayes buys them.” There 
have arisen lately, base men copying his cry, 
and intercepting some part of his custom;, 
so that he is bound now to cry his big lumps, 
as “ the Old Or-r-riginal,” to assert himself 
occasionally, as the man “the papers tell 
about.” 

We have given very reduced copies of Mr. 
Whittlestick’s sketches, and have omitted 
from the series two most important cliarac- 
ters, the newsboy and the grizzly bear. 
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AN UNSETILED NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


It is not my intention to treat of any of 
those new neighbourhoods which a wise* 
legislature leaves to come into existence just 
as it may happen ; overthrowing the trees, 
blotting out the face of the country, huddling 
together labyrinths of odious little streets of 
vilely constructed houses ; heaping iigliness 
upon ugliness, inconvenience upon incon- 
venience, dirt upon dirt, and contjigion upon 
contagion. Whenever a few' liundreds of 
thousands of people of the cLlsscs most enor- 
mously increasing, shall hajipen to come to ■ 
the conclusion that they have suifereil enough j 
from preventible disease (a moral fdienomenon ' 
that inMV occur at any time), the said wise' 
legislature will find itself called to a heavy 
reckoning. May it emerge from that ex- 
tremity as agreeably as it slided in. Amen ! 

No. The unsettled neighbourhood on 
which I have my eye — in a literal sense, for 
1 live in it, and am looking out of window — 
(^nnot^ be called anew neighbourhood. It 
has been in existence, how long shall I s«ay ? 
Forty, fifty, years. It touched the outskirts 
of the fields, within a quarter of a century ; 
at that period it was as shabby, dingy, damp, | 
and mean a neighbourhood, as one would 
desire not to see. Its poverty w'as not of the j 
demonstrative order. It shut the street- 
doors, pulled down the blinds, screened the 
parlour-windows with the wretchedest phuits 
in pots, and made a desperate stand to keep 
up appearances. The gentetder part of the 
inhaintants, in answering knocks, got behind 
the door to keep out of sight, aud endea- 
voured to diffuse the fiction tliat a servant of 
some sort was the ghostly warder. Lodgings 
were let, and many more were to let ; but, 
with this exception, signboards and placards 
were discouraged. A few houses that became 
afflicted in their, lower extremities with 
eruptions of mangling and clear-starching, 
were considered a disgrace to the neighbour- 
hood. The working bookbinder with the large 
door-plate was looked down upon for keeping 
fowls, who were always going in and out. 
A corner house with “ Ladies' School ” on a 
board over the first floor windows, was barely 
tolerated for its educational facilities ; and 
Miss Jamanne the dressmaker, who inliabited 
two parlours^ aud kept an obsolete work of 


art representing the Fashions, in the window 
of the front one, was held at a marked dis- 
tance by the ladies of the neighbourhood — 
who patronised her, however, with far greater 
regularity than they paid her. 

In those days, the neighbourhood was as 
quiet aud dismal as any neighbourhood about 
London. Its crazily built houses — the 
largest, eight- roomed — were rarely shaken by 
any conveyance heavier than the spring van 
that came to carry off the goods of a sold 
up ” tenant. To be sold up was nothing par- 
ticular. The whole neighbourhood felt itself 
liable, at any time, to that common casualty 
of life. A man used to come into the neigh- 
bourhooil regularly, delivering the sum- 
monses for rates and taxes as if they were 
circulars. We never paid anything until the 
last extremity, and Heaven knows how we 
)aid it then. The streets were positively 
iilly with the inequalities made in them by 
the man witli the pickaxe who cut off* the 
company’s supply of water to defaulters. It 
seemed as if nobody had any money but old 
Miss Frowze, who lived with her mother at 
Number fourteen Little Twig Street, and who 
was rumoured to be immensely rich ; though 
I don’t know why, unless it was that she 
never went out of doors, and never wore a 
cap, and never brushed her hair, and was 
immensely dirty. 

As to visitors, we really had no visitors 
at that time. Stabbers’s Baud used to como 
every Mouday morning aud play for thi*ee 
quarters of an hour on one particular spot by 
the Norwich Castle ; but, now they first got 
into a habit of coming, or even how we knew 
them to be Stabbers's Eandpil am unable to 
say. It was popular in the neighbourhood, 
aud we used to contribute to it : dropping’ 
our halfpence into an exceedingly hard hat 
with a warm handkerchief in it, hke a 
sort of bird’s-nest (I am not aware whether 
it was Mr. Stabbers’s hat or not), which 
came regularly round. They used to 
open with “ Begone dull Care ! ” and to end 
with a tune which the neighbourhood 
recognised as I’d rather have a Guinea than 
a One-pound Note.” I think any reference to 
money, that was not a summons or an execu- 
tion, touched us melodiously. As to Punches, 
they knew better than to do anything 
but squeak and drum in the neighbourhood, 
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unless a collection was made in advance 
— wKich never succeeded. Conjurors and 
strong men strayed among us, at long inter- 
vals ; but, I never saw the donkey go up 
once. Even costermongers were shy of us, 
as a bad job : seeming to know instinctively 
4;hat the neighbourhood ran scores with Mrs. 
Slaughter, Greengrocer, &c,, of Great Twig 
Street, and^nsequently didn't dare to buy a 
ha’porth eliJfehere ; or very likely being told 
so by youi^^ Slaughter, who managed the 
business, aad was always lurking in the Coal 
Department; practising Ramo Samee with 
three potatoes. 

iNs to shops, we had no* shops either, worth 
mentioning. We had the Norwich Castle, 
Truman Hanbury and Buxton, by J. Wig- 
zeli : a violent landlord, who was constantly 
eating in tlie bar, and constantly coming out 
with his mouth full and his hat on, to stop 
his amiable daughter from giving more 
credit ; and we had Slaughter’s ; and we had 
a jobbing tailor’s (in a kitchen), and a toy 
and hardbake (in a parlour), and a Bottle 
R ag „ Bo ne Kitchen-stuff and Ladies’ Ward- 
roMralid tobacco and weekly paper. We 
uaSRo ruh to the doors and windows to look 
at a cab, ilfVas such a rare siglit ; the boys 
(we had no end of boys, but where is there 
any end of boys ?) used to Fly the garter in 
the middle of the road ; and if ever a man 
itiight have thought a neighbourViood was 
settled down until it dropped to i)ieces, a man 
might have thought ours was. 

What made the fact quite the reverse, and 
totally changed the neiglibourhood ? I have 
knowm a neighbourhood changed, by many 
causes, for a time. I have known a miscel- 
laneous vocal concert every evening, do it ; I 
have known a mechanical waxwork with a 
drum and organ, do it ; I have known a Zion 
Chapel do it ; I have known a firework- 
maker’s do it ; or a murder, or a taliow- 
melter’s. But, in such cases, the neighbour- 
hood has mostly got round again, after a 
time, to its former character. I ask, what 
changed our neighbourhood altogether and 
for ever ? I don’t mean what knocked down 
rows of houses, took the whole of Little Twig 
Street into one immense hotel, substituted 
endless cab-ranks for Fly the garter, and 
shook, us all day ltong to our foundations with 
waggons of heavy goods ; but, what put the 
neighbourhood off its head, and wrought it to 
that feverish pitch that it has ever since been 
unable t(/ settle down to any one thing, and 
will never settle down again 1 The Railroad 
has done it all. 

That the Railway Terminus springing up in 
the midst of the neighbourhood should make 
what I may call a pl^sieal change in it. 
was to be expected. That people who had 
not sufficient Mds for themseli^, should im- 
mediately begin offering to let beds to the 
travelling public, was to be expected. That 
coffee-pots, stale muffins, and e^g-ciys, should 
fly into parlour windows like tricks in a paato- 


mime, and that everybody should write up Good 
Accommodation for Railway Travellers, was 
to be expected. Even that Miss Frowze 
should open a cigar-shop, with a what’s-his- 
name that the Brahmins smoke, in the 
middle of the window, and a thing oufside 
like a Canoe stood on end, with a familiar 
invitation underneath it, to ‘‘ Take a light,” 
might have been expected, I don’t wonder 
at house-fronts being broken out into shops, 
and particularly into Railway Dining Rooms, 
with powdered haunches of mutton, powdered 
caul i dowers, and gi'cat flat bunches of rhubarb, 
in the window. I don’t complain of three 
eight-roomed houses out of every four taking 
upon themselves to set up as Private Hotels, 
and putting themselves, as such, into Brad- 
shaw, with a cliarge of so much a day for 
bed and breakfast, including boot-cleaning 
and attendance, and so much extra for a pri- 
vate sitting-room — though where the private 
sitting-rooms can be, in such an establish- 
ment, I leave you to judge. I don’t make it 
any ground of objection to Mrs. Minderson 
(who is a most excellent widow woman with 
a young family) that, in exhibiting one empty 
soup-tureen with the cover on, she apj>eari5!( to 
have satistied her mind tliat she is lully pro- 
visioned as “ The Railway Larder.” 1 don’t 
point it out as a public evil that all the boys 
who are left in the neighbourhood, tout 
to carry carpet bags. The Railway ITam, 
Beef, and German Sausage Warehouse, I 
was prepared for. The Railway Pie Shop, I 
have purchased pastry from. The Railway 
Hat and Travelling Cap Depot, I knew to be 
an establishment which in the nature of 
things must come. The Railway Hair-odS||i)ig 
Saloon, I have been operated uj>on M ;* Se 
Railway Ironmongery, Nail and Tool Ware- 
house ; the Railway Bakery ; the Railway 
Oyster Rooms and General Shell Fish Shop ; 
the Railway Medical Hall ; and the Railway 
Hosiery and Travelling Outfitting Establish- 
ment ; all these I don’t complain of. In the 
same way, I know that the cabmen must and 
will have beer-shops, on the cellar-flaps of 
which they can smoke their pipes among the 
waterraaifs buckets, and dance the double 
shuffle. The railway porters must also have 
their houses of call ; and at such places of 
refreshment I am prepared to find the Rail way 
Double Stout at a gigantic threepence in your 
own jugs. I don’t complain of this ; neither 
do I complain of J. Wigzell having absorbed 
two houses on each side of him into The 
Railway Hotel (late Norwich Castle), and 
setting up an illuminated clock, and a vane 
at the top of a pole like a little golden 
Locomotive. But what I do complain of, and 
what I am distressed at, is, the state of 
mind — the moral condition — into which the 
neighbourhood has got. It is unsettled, dissi- 
pabM, wandering (I believe nomadic is the 
crack« word for that sort of thing just at 
priest), and don’t know its own mind for 
an Iksour* 
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I have seen vavions oanses of demoralisa- 
tion learnedly nointed out in reports and 
speeches, and charges to grand juries ; but, 
tlie most demoralising thing 1 know, is Lug- 
gage. I have come to the conclusion that 
the moment Luggage begins to be always 
©hooting about a neighbourhood, that neigh- 
bourhood goes out of its mind. Everybody 
wants to be off somewhere. Everybody does 
every thing in a liiirry. Everybody has 
the strangest ideas of its being vaguely his or 
her business to go ** down the line.” If any 
East-train could take it, I believe the whole 
neighbourhood of which I write : bricks, 
stones, timber, ironwork, and everything else : 
•would set off down the line. 

Why, only look at it ! What with houses 
being pulled down and houses being built up, 
is it possible to imagine a neighbourliood less 
collected in its intellects ? There arc not 
fifty houses of any sort in the whole place 
that know their own mind a month. Now, 
a shop says, “ I’ll be a toy -shop.” To- 
morrow it says, No I won’t ; I’ll be a 
milliner’s.” Next week it says, ‘^No I 
won’t ; I’ll be a stationer’s.” Next week 
it says, No I won’t ; I’ll be a Berlin wool 
repository.” Take the shop directly oppo-l 
site my house. Within a year, it lias gone j 
through all these changes, and lias likewise i 
been a plumber’s painter’s and glazier’s, a | 
tailor’s, a broker’s, a school, a lecturing-hall, i 
and a feeding-place, ** established to sujiply the 
Kail way public with a first-rate sandwich and 
a sparkling glass of Crowley’s Alton Ale for 
threepence.” I have seen the different 
people enter on these various lines of busi- 
ness, apparently in a sound and liealthy state 
of mind. 1 have seen them, one after 
another, go off their heads ’with looking 
at the cabs rattling by, top-heavy witli 
luggage, the driver obscured by boxes and 
portmaiiti*aU8 crammed between bis legs, and 
piled on the foolVioard — I say, I liave seen 
them with iny own eyes, fired out of their 
wits by luggage, put up the shutters, and set 
off down the line. 

In the old state of the neighbourhood, if 
any young party was sent to the Norwich 
Castle to see what o’clock it was, the solid 
inforniatiou would be brought back — say, 
for the sake of argument, twenty minutes 
tofjirelve, Tlie smallest child in the neigh- 
botirhood who can tell the clock, is now con- 
vince that it hasn’t time to say twenty 
minutes to twelve, but comes back and jerks 
out^ like a little Bradshaw, “ Eleven forty.” 
Eleven forty ! 

Mentioning the Norwich Castle, reminds 
me of J. Wigzell. That mail is a type of 
the neighbourhood. He used to wear his 
©hirt-sleeves and his stiff drab trowsens, like 
any other publican ; and if he went out 
twice in a year, besides goiii^ to the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Festival, it was as 
much as he did. What is the state of that 
man now ? His pantaloons must be railway 


cheeks ; his upper garment must be a cut- 
away coat, perfectly underaiined by travelling 
pockets ; he must keep a time-bill in his 
waistcoat — besides the two immense ones, Up 
and Down, that are framed in the baar— 
he must have a macintosh and a railway 
rug always lying ready on a chair ; and he must 
habitually start off down the line, at five 
minutes’ notice. Now, I krmio that J. Wigzell 
has no business down the line ; he has no 
more occasion to go there than a Chinese. The 
fact is, he stops in the bar until he is ren- 
dered perfectly insane by the Luggage he sees 
flying up and down the street ; then, catches 
up his macintosh and railway rug ; goes 
down the line ; gets out at a Common, two 
miles from a town ; eats a dinner at the 
new little Kail way Tavern there, in a choking 
hurry ; comes back again by the next Up- 
train ; and feels that he has done business ! 

We dream, in this said neighbourhood, 
of carpet-bags and packages. How can 
we help it t All night long, when pas- 
senger trains are flat, the Goods trains 
come in, Ijanging and whanging over the 
turning-plates at the station like the siege of 
Seba.sto])ol. Then, the mails come in ; then, 
the mail-carts come out ; then, the cabs set in 
for the early parliamentary ; then, we are in 
for it througlj tlie rest of the day. Now, I 
don’t complain of the whistle, I say nothing 
of the smoke and steam, I have got used to 
' the red-hot burning smell from the Breaks 
I wliich I thought for the first twelvemonth 
j was ray own house on fire, and going to 
! burst out ; but, my ground of offence is the 
! moral inoculation of t he neighbourhood. I 
I am convinced that there is some mysterious 
I 8}Tnpathy lietween my hat on my head, and 
j all the hats in hat-boxes that are always 
, going dovTi the line. My shirts and stock- 
I ings put away in a chest of drawers, want to 
: join the multitude of shirts and stockings that 
! are always nishing everywhere, Express, at 
‘ the rate of forty mile an hour. The trucks that 
clatter with such luggage, full trot, up and 
down the platform, tear into our spirits, and 
liuiTy us, and we can’t be easy. 

In a word, the Kailway Terminus Works 
themselves are a picture of our moral State. 
They look confused and dissipated, with an 
air as if they were always up all night, and 
always giddy. Here, is a vast shed that Vras 
not here yesterday, and that may be pulled 
down to-morrow ; there, a wall that is run 
up until some other building is ready ; there^ 
an open piece of ground, which is a quagmku 
in the middle, bounded on all four sides by a 
wilderness of houses, pulled down, shored urn 
broken-headed, crippled, on crutches, knocked 
about and mangled in all sorts of ways, and 
billed with fragments of all kinds of 
ideas. We are, mind and body, an unsettled 
neighbourhood. We are demoralized by tho 
contemplation of luggage in perpetual motion* 
My conviction is, that you have only to ciren** 
late luggage enough — it is a mere question of 
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quantity — ^tlironglx a Quakers’ Meeting, and 
every brolad-brimmed Imt and slate-coloured 
bonnet there, will disperse to the four winds 
at the highest possible existing rate of loco- 
motion. 


A HOME QUESTION. 

In the war that we now wage with Russia, 
should it be ended in another year or two, we 
shall scarcely have lost upon all the fields ot 
Alma, and before all the Sebastopols, in all 
the campaigns, as many of our fellow- 
countrymen tis cholera has slain during the 
PAST FEW WEEKS in LondoiJ. Even to our 
troops in the East, Pestilence has proved 
incomparably more destructive than the 
redoubts and batteries of any mortal foe. 
Py fever and by sickness bred of gross neglect, 
this country alone has probably lost more 
lives than have been sacrificed in all the 
battles ever fought in the whole of Europe 
since its history began. And the neglect 
continues. Observe ! In the immensely ad- 
vanced civilisation of which we hear a great 
deal, the guilty, unchristian, frightful neglect, 
continues. 

We urged lately upon working men a desire 
elsewhere most worthily expressed, that among 
just efforts for the bettering of their condition 
they should not forget to give due prominence 
to a consideration of their right to healthy 
homes. The best of franchises — tlie freedom 
to possess one’s natural health — has to be 
battled for by thousands of us. In London, 
and in many towns, we are denied even the 
right use of ohr skins, by the denial of a fair 
supply of water. To inhale the air of Heaven 
is our birthright, but we do not get fresh air 
into our mouths until disgusting poisons 
have been mixed with it. Against all this, 
and against the most atrocious of existing 
taxes, we incite the people to rise up in 
strong constitutional and peaceful rebellion. 
What do we call the most atrocious of all 
taxes ? It is surely that upon uncleaimess, 
which the most relentless of tax-gatherers, 
Death himself, knocks at our doors day and 
night to levy. He distrains upon us, not by 
seizure of our goods and chattels, but of pos- 
sessions infinitely jdearer ; of our young chil- 
dren ; of our sons whom we have brought 
with fond care through a paradise of hope to 
the very verge of manhood, and there lose ; of 
our wives snatched lro:n their infants while 
the little arms are stretcliiiig hungrily to- 
wards the breast ; of fathers in the years 
that should be those of greatest vigour, who 
have been allowed time to Surround them- 
selves with families, and then, when they 
have become essential to the life of others, 
are destroyed. We are not such a free people 
as we claim to be considered, if we endure 
all this. 

Once upon a time large bodies of working 
men were concerned to secure the five points 
of what a leader who gave unsound counsel 


! called the People’s Charter. Tliey marched to 
Parliament with a petition we think mova than 
a mile long, and produced little result ; because 
they behaved like thirsty men, who preferred 
froth to beer. When they shall have asked 
for beer and got it, they shall not lack froth 
upon the top. Working men asked for, and 
helped mainly to secure, something more Sub^ 
substantial — bread itself — when they were 
agitating for free trade. Is it not worth 
their while to agitate also for the protection 
of their households from disease, and in that 
only sensible sense turning Protectionist, look 
after their air and water as they have already 
looked after their bread ? Hereby we adver- 
tise that there is Wanted a People’s Chartei*, 
of which the five points are to be ; Firstly, the 
abolition of cesspool and sewer-poison from all 
houses, courts, and streets ; secondly, the fit 
construction of all dwelllng-jdaces ; thirdly, 
the proin})t removal of all nuisances danger- 
ous to health (including burial grounds, gut 
boilers’ heaps, and a great multitude of other 
things down to the eabUige leaf that rots before 
the costermonger’s window); fourthly, the con- 
stant ami therefore unlimited supply at a 
just price, of wholesome water to every tene- 
ment ; and, fifthly, the suppression of pre- 
ventible accidents in factories, mines, ships, 
and elsewhere, by making those persons 
strictly and criminally responsible who could 
liave prevented them, and who failed in the 
duty so to do. We should like to see the 
working men of England fairly mastering 
these points, and shaming the inaction of our 
legislature by the urgency of their petitions 
and the strength of their union. 

There are persons in all grades of autho-' 
rity, who, in as far as these matters are con- 
cerned need greatly to be put to shame. 
Tlie labouring man wlio has no power to get 
drainage for his neighbourliood, or any other 
water than that which at stated times is 
turned into his cistern, who has little or no 
choice to exercise as to his place of abode, 
and who, being rarely able to ensure absolute 
punctuality in the discharge of rent, dares not 
complain ag.ainst his landlord or ask of him 
more accommodation than he finds, is not to be. 
held guilty of unpardonable negligence, when it 
is discovered that he bears his miseries in 
silence, if he desired to move upon his 
own behalf in what direction could he look 
for efficacious help 1 

Local authorities more frequently make it 
their business to hide than to discover, facts 
discreditable to the district over which they 
happen to preside. The guardians of Cierken- 
well, the other day, were pilloried by the New 
Board of Health, as an example and waimiug to 
the country. They had refused to exercise their 
powers for the removal of a most vile nuisance, 
established, we suppose, by an influential rate- 
payer, of which it was proved that it had 
destroyed more than one life in its vicinity ; 
they had refused as long as they could, to 
recognise the existence of cholera in their 
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parish ; and to taka the necessary measures of ■ stroyed forty or fifty human lives ? Tliat is a 
precaution on behalf of the poor under their ! great calamity which at anv time destroys the 
ohai'ge. Will any reader look at Clerkenwell j lives of innocent and useful people — of whom 
—-go into the odious by-streets of Clerkenwell there were many in this case — but we think 
—land sit down to dinner afterwards with the Newcastle nre a less calamity than that 
what little appetite he may, and think of these which it has superseded, — theexistence of a bit 
duardians in this present advanced year of of town destroying hundreds yearly ; we think 
grace ! The ordinary causes of this kind of it not so much a calamity as the possession 
blindness on the part of local boards are by any town of a town council, or by any 
notorious enough. Some members think parish of a governing board, under any name 
more of their own shops than of their neigh- that allows pestilence to slaugliter men from 
bonrs’ homes, and say to themselves, “ Why day to day, tVora year to year, from generation 
should we offend or frighten away cus- j to generation, and opposes no check to its 
tomers 1 ” Perish the thouglit. Perish the | cruelty. 

neighbours, and success to trade ! That last j Men higher in rank, who should have ampler 
sentiment may not occur to them, but cer- | knowledge, need also to be instructed in their 
tainly it should. This unwillingness to lie ! duty by the public. A nobleman whose charac- 
uiuier the imputation of begetting or har- ter as a paid protector of the public health was 
bouring anything pestilential is manifest j very bad, might be so far ashamed of it as to 
enough whenever there is general attention desire its complete destruction. He might 
paid to a prevailing epidemic. Towns and ; destroy it, no doubt, perfectly, by rising in his 
even cities, against which a faint accusation place in Parliament, and there making some 
of infection may have been made, rush to joke, awfully ill-timed, about the cholera. But 
the advertising columns of the Times, and | such a puVdic act would be a solemn affair in 
there, if their doctors guarantee them to be I its way. It would be serious as formal suicide 
clean, placard their cleanness. Ev^eii the great ’ in Japan ; where, it is said, that any gentle- 
city of York during the late visitation, having man who has found life a burden asks 
been wrongfully accused of harbouring the ! his friends to dinner ; and, when tliey are all 
cholera, advertised a dischiinier signed by a seated together, rises, delivers a neat senti- 
brigade of doctors. It is in this spirit that, mont, and gives it emphasis by ripping him- 
when infection does appear in any place, the self open. By such an act of wduit w^e should 
local managers of its affairs are so often dis- . take to be political suicide, Lord Seymour, 
posed to remain blind to it as long as possible. I late Chief Commissioner of Public Works, 
only they who repres(‘nt the meaner , distinguished himself towards the close of last 
interests of trade, but they who are concerned ; session in the House of Commons. But the 
about house properly — small or large house ! jeer with which he slew himself was taken 
owners, being guardians or town conn- j up by his companions. They chose to die by 
cillors — are apt to oppose ideas that , tlie same weapon. The jest from which a 
lead to the cost of altering and amending j nation shrank appalled, awakened, among' 
houses ill-equipped or ill-constructed. There members of the House of Commons, Cheers 
prevails also a mistaken idea of economy in | and laughter. 

the administration of parish or district | From wliom then is to come help against 
affairs. It w^ould be a task of no great difli- j the ravages oi death by which we are athicted ? 
eulty to teach an ordinarily tractable Idiot, j There can scarcely be one reader of these 
that the economy which cripples health is, of , }>ages, out of his fii'st childhood, who has not 
all kinds of extravagance, the worst. j lost by cholera, typhus-fever, small-pox, wreck 

At Newcastle, great numbers of people > at sea, or other preventible calamity, some 
have been killed by the refusal of the Cor- j house companion, or relative, or friend, whose 
poration to interfere for the removal of un- life he prized, and who might have been 
healthy comlitions, upon which a special living novf, had all men done their duty. The 
commission had rej)orted in the strongest qiu'stion about Public Health is a Home 
terms to Parliament. Of the report of the Question to us all, affecting us more nearly 
commission the authorities of Newcastle took than any other conceivable question ter- 
little or no notice. One of the greatest con- ruinating on this side of the grave. Never- 
ffagrations known in England by the present theless it is proved by hard experience that 
generation has very lately been committing in this, as in every other domestic move- 
havoc upon Tyne-side. Thereupon men thank luent calling for large mea^sures of reform, 
Heaven, and refer to the days when the no progress can be made unless the 
plague of London was killed by tlie great Nation as a body works at it. We must 
tire of liondon, that devoured the food on all tug at the ropes, or push behind to 
which the plague was nourished. Witli move the dead weight forward. We must 
certain factories and shops, there have been agree in demanding of our lawgivers efficient 
burnt to the ground at Newcastle and Gates- service; and, that our demands may be to the 
head many of the worst of those tilthy chares purpose, we must, as we do generally in such 
and dwellings by the water-side, in which cases, study to master the chief points which 
fever had fixed its permanent abode. But is we require to see decided. During the past 
that not a great calamity which has de-* session, upon the excuse that War was coming, 
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ParMaiuent ioyluUy did nothing for the welfare 
of the people* Tne removal of some grave 
social evils^the existing lawa of Bettkmeut 
and Poor Removal, for examj^e — Lad been 
promised, but the merest fiction of pre-occupa- 
tion with a subject which required little or 
no parliamentary discussion, was held suffi- 
cient to excuse in our law-makers the neglect 
of almost all their proper fluties. So it was 
when war was coming : and we shall not fare 
better now that war is come ; unless we take 
pains to help ourselves. It is precisely 
in a land burdened with foreign war that a 
true statesman would labour most to compen- 
sate for trouble so incurred by the relief of 
home vexations and distresses. Plans for 
the bettering of our social state are precisely 
the plans which ought not, when we are 
paying war taxes, to be voted inopportiuie. 
The calamity of wm* is doubled, if we must | 
needs stand still in our civilisation wliile j 
it lasts. 

The calamity of war is great, and so is its 
responsibility. And great is the need that we 
act vigorously for the sake of briuging^it to a 
right close. But, greater still is the calamity 
of pestilence ; and as, to us at least, heavier 
responsibilities attend upon it, iujismuch {is it 
is kept on foot, not by the Bedlamite ambition 
of one foreign madman, but by our own neglect. 
Is then the need of vigorous action for the sake 
of checkiiig the incessant ravages of death 
among ourselves so small, that we may set it 
aside for years on the excuse of engagement 
in another sort of war ? If the Duke of Fussy 
Munchasausage declared war tu-morrow 
against England, should we leave the Russians 
free to invade all our coasts, because, iu defend 
ing ourselves against Muuchasausage, it would 
be necessary to attend to noth ing else, and 
because it would be absolutely necessary to 
neglect defence against the greater enemy 
while we opposed the lesser 1 By {is m uch as 
the Czar is more formitkible than any such 
Duke, by so much is Typhus a more deadly 
enemy than any Czar. Let us therefore, by 
all means cai-ry on both wai's : we can ; 
nay, if we ai’e to carry on any war long, and 
not be driven to recruit our soldiers Irom a 
dialieartened and enfeebled people^ we must. 

But, as we said before, the Must has to be 
spoken by the people. It is necessary that 
we pay attention to our own aftaira, and look 
after our servants. They excuse a want of 
cleanliness by bluntly accusing their em- 
ployers of a taste for dii’t. Sir William 
Molesworth, sitting as a government official 
at the Board of Health, would not allow the 
Public Health Act to be introduced iu any 
place, or under any circumstances, where the 
majority of the inhabitants were against it. 
Within a certain limit, until ignorance and 
prejudice are somewhat dissipated, this is 
wise policy, — ^and by the act itself such policy 
was recognised. But it was providstf also, 
and most righteously provided, that if in any 
place the yearly mortality exceeded twenty- 


three in a thoujs».ttd, the board might, as it 
saw fit, interfere on behalf of sufferers. Tim 
representative of government never saw fit so 
to interfere. All the medical men of Ports- 
mouth, the clergy and the whole iiitelligeuco 
of the place, declared for the introduction into 
that town of the Public Health Act. The 
mortality from preventible disease was so. 
excessive, that it would have been most fit to 
interfere ; but no interference was allowed by 
government, because a bare majority peti- 
tioned to be left alone. And yet it was known 
that this majority was due to the exertions of 
small landlords, by whom the poorer tenants 
were compelled to sign against their own 
relief. 

The Board of Health as it is now consti- 
tuted has worked to the extent of its powers 
indehitigably ; but, for the performance 
of its duties, it is equipped with funds 
and powers misei'ably sciuity. Few things 
ai*e more necessary to the maintenance of 
health in towns than a system of industriouB 
inspection. The smallness of the number 
of deaths in the City of London during tlie late 
epidemic, has been due mainly to the fact th{it 
tlie City Sewers Commission is served by a 
most energetic ollicer of health, whose ser- 
vices are above all praise ; and who has, esta- 
blished under him, a staff of vigilant inspector.^ 
visiting from house to house and room to 
room, all i)laces likely to breed fever, and by 
1 whose oversight, landlords aud tenants are 
I compelled to maintain their premises free 
' from jx>llutlon. Water BUj)ply has been to 
a certain extent superintended, all liouse 
diains have been trapped, and the best 
been made of such iniperfect provision for the 
maintenance of health as, at this time, exists 
in London. 

The other piirts of the metropolis have been 
less favoured cind have suflei-ed iu proportion. 
The Metro[>olitau Sewers Commissioners wdio 
have dominion in the metropolis outside the 
City, constitute another of those boards from 
which nothing is to be liad aud notldng 
hoped. It belnives in the spirit of a select 
body of engineers looking upon {i consider- . 
ation of public health when applied to public 
works, {US a ridiculous innovation and a great 
stretch of impertinence. Its engineer issues re- 
ports, aud gives evidence, manifesting agrosa 
ignorance or disregard of the elementary 
principles of sanitary science. Its members 
absolutely scoff at ideas which concern thjo 
lives of the inliabitants of London. 

Some time {igo the dangerous state 
of the drains under our streets and houses 
was pointed out in this jouriiid in an 
article entitled, A Foe Underfoot. “A 
Foe Underfoot ! ” said a leading Commis- 
sioner merrily to his comrades when they 
met upon a subsequent occasion. " Where else 
would you have him ? I like to have my enemy 
under my foot.” The enemy iu question being 
a poisonous gas, the sense of the joke was not 
much better than the feeling that it maul- 
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fested. The chairman of the same board, at a 
recent sitting-^aud that, too, in the midat of the 
cholera aeasoii — undertook also to he facetious. 
He recommended people, who complained of 
the smell from gully-holes, to — get out of their 
way ! He urged, as infallibly correct, the re- 
port of the engineer employed by the com- 
mission, that the sewers were quite whole- 
some ; medical men, he said, had been 
freciueiitly invited to go in and satisfy them- 
selves, but never did. He, Mr. Chairman, 
did’nt wonder at that ; he should’nt himself 
like to go into a sewer. They had able 
engineers whose report was entitled to their 
perfect confidence. They proved the sewers 
to be in a wholesome state. Some people 
asked to have gully-holes trapped. But let 
them take warning. If they trapi)ed the holes 
in the streets, noxious matter would be forced 
into the houses, and there would be such a 
pestilence as never had occurred since the 
great plague of London. Another plague of 
London, we were thus told, could arise out of 
these perfectly wholesome sewers ! In that 
way, between the maintaining of a fiction that 
all is right in the teeth of a consciousness 
that all is wrong, the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewei-s discoui-se, periodically, the 
most astounding nonsense. These gentlemen, 
in fact, who have charge of one of the most 
important adjuinistrations in connection wdth 
the public health, can be regarded only as 
avowed oj:>poueut8 of ail siinitary progress. 
They point to the healthiness of men who go 
into sewers just a.s tlie supporters of the old 
infected jails pointed to jolly jailoi-s, or as the 
protectors of intramural churchyards talk 
sometimes of the longevity of sextons. 

In London, too, we are under the authority 
of water-compiuiies who give us bad water in 
a bad way, and ask for it a price greater than 
would be the cost of a good article. We are 
entirely in their hands at present. For 
example, the subjects or slaves of the Hamp- 
stead waterwork dynasty must get what they 
can In their cisterns on three days a week, and 
make the Friday’s aUowauee liiat, if they can, 
until Momlay. They must give up all idea of 
the necessity of free said copious ablution, or, 
if two or three in one household use a bath, 
they must ail be content to leave the house 
nnscoured. There is no remedy. Under the 
Hampstead dynasty, established very long 
ago — ia the time, we believe, of King Henry 
the Eighth — one is bound to submit to Hamp- 
stead laws. If the whole population rose in a 
mass to beg its rulers for a little water on a 
Saturday, k could put no compulsion on those 
water kings. Each company has its own 
laws. Some exercise a milder sway than 
ol hers ; but the rule of each is so absolute^ 
that it behoves any man looking for a house 
in the metropolis to take heed into whut sort 
of slavery he goes. And a feeble covern^ 
ment, always looking out for a miserable vote 
in the House of Commons, smirks at these 
water companies. 


Here, then, is another part of the gi’eat 
home question, nearly concerning our com- 
fort in the bedroom, our refreshment at the 
table, our clean linesg in dress and dwelling, 
lying, so fai’ as London is concerned, unsolved. 
Of course there are engineers, whose interest 
it is to maintain existing water companies, 
ready enough to pronounce their intentions 
nobly disinterested, and their water nCctar. 
Such an engineer wrote to the Times the 
other day in defence of the existing water 
kings ; and, as was natural, at the same time 
in the interests of dirt. It did not concern 
us in the least, he was of opinion, what water 
we drank. We had no business with it 
but to swallow it. He poured out his 
wrath against the late Board of Health, the 
present Board of Health, and the Itegistrar- 
General — which, in the war against disease, are 
certainly the three very best helpers that the 
ublic hitherto has had ; and he w^ent out of 
is way to make an attack upon pijie drainage 
ill relation among other things to the cholera 
at Hartford, from which town another sur- 
veyor writes to say that there is not a house 
in it with pipe sewers, and that it has been 
particularly free from the late epidemic. We 
doubt whether the public knows to how large 
au extent attempts— not unsuccessful — have 
been made to deaden its perception of its 
own best interests by random statements of 
this kind. We must be on our guard against 
them ; and, to avoid being misled must take 
some pains to obtain precise information for 
ourselves. The slight illustration we have 
given of the flippancy 'with which questions 
of public health are discussed by the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers, may, for 
examf>le, put us on onr guard against the 
too hasty assent to opinions expressed by gen- 
tlemen connected with that body. But we 
shall take an early opportunity of showing 
iiitiiiitely stronger reasons for distrusting 
them. 

In this paper it has been our only business 
to point out that tlie public health is cared 
for, insufficiently, by public bodies who have 
power to act for its interests. The only 
public body that might act with vigour is 
exceedingly restricted in its power. We have 
just passed through a period of domestic 
calamity, causing oeyona all measure more 
private affliction to us than the Kussian war. 
There is caused every year more household 
grief amoug us by preventible deaths than 
could arise out of a dozen wars all waged 
together. A long series of epidemics, sm 
aimual sacrifice of many thousand lives, will 
continue to bring desolation to our homes 
until there shall set in against do-nothing 
bodies and obstructive boards a strotig ohr- 
rent of that public opinion by which alone 
any great question in this country can be 
£airi;^ set afloat. Measures essential to the 
public health necessarily entail the necessity 
of changes in existing systems, against which 
existing interests baud theniselvee strongly. 
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We do not mean to say that all such oppo- 
sition is dishonest. We think it is very 
rarely so. Men easily slip into delusions and 
Jhistakes, ev#n of the most obvious kind, when 
.snch pitfalls lie upon the path of their self- 
interest. They push their way along that 
path with strong determination to go for- 
ward ; and if guide-posts, set up in the 
interests of a refoi’med doctrine of any kind 
whatever, direct them to go back, or turn off 
to the right or left of their main road, they 
may perhaps honestly be angry with the 
' jpost, and think it a false guide. Sfinitary 
Reform has many such enemies ; who say of it 
'%hat may be true to them in their anger, but 
of which the falsehood ought to be apparent 
to the public. It is not so apparent, because 
information never has kept pace with mis- 
representation upon matters that concern the 
public health. 

jeyipg these things, and desiring that 
should engage actively in the dis-j 
cussiohrof affaii's that concern, in a direct 
way, the life and health of his own house-; 
hold, we shall henceforth take additional 
pains in pointing out, as far as we are able, t 
what truths lie under those discussions upon ! 
points of public health that constantly arise ! 
among us. This journal never has been idle | 
in the work of seeking and communicating , 
information on such subjects ; but, we must | 
now all arm ourselves afresh. There is | 
little hope now left to us of success for the 
next ten years in the war against pestilence, 
unless— every man volunteering as a sanitary 
militia-man for the defence of his own hearth 
— the whole public goes into training, and, 
equipped with the right knowledge, fights for 
itself the battles that will then assuredly 
be won. 

MILDRED’S LOVERS. 

'*SucH presumption!” said Mrs. Lyndon, 
the stockbroker’s wife, frowning ; and “ Such 
forwardness ! ” returned Miss Man vers, tlie 
lady, par excellence, of the establishment, 
tossing her liead. 

“A man with five hundred a year and 
expectations ! ” said Mrs. Lyndon, disdain- 
fully. ISIrs. Lyndon, Ihougli at present in 
difficulties, had married, as people say, above 
her, and was consequently very bitter against 
mesalliances. 

‘‘And one who cares nothing about her ! — 
as how could he, such a plain little hodmadod 
as she is ! Quite forced, as one may say, 
into paying her attention ! 

“I have no patience with that girl’s bold- 
ness ! ” sneered Miss Manvers, who, by 
virtue of a traditional beauty, liad a private 
patent for propriety, being supposed to know 
what temptation meant. So they settled it 
between them, that poor Mildred, the 
daughter of the house (it was a boarding- 
house), was an arrant little minx. And 
there they left her. 


Mildred came into the room a moment 
after they had so prettily arranged Jier, as 
the French say, with her ohy look and queer, 
embarrassed step, as usual — a step that 
seemed to stumble over itself, as if her feet 
were too long at the toes, and caught in each 
otlier’s way. She always walked, too, with 
her head down and her eyes cast up from 
under her eyebrows. She was very shortsighted 
as well as nervous, and her shoulders and 
hands were conscious and restless. She wjis 
not pretty, but interesting in face ; and as 
she attracted more attention than many 
handsomer women, this, of course, was a 
truer criterion of her powers of i)leasii}g than 
mere regalarity of line and feature. She 
was quaint, and original, and clever — sar- 
castic, too and said odd, out of the way 
things ; and put matters in a new light ; ami 
had always something striking to add to 
every discussion, which made other people 
feel that tliey had been very tame and 
common-place and stupid : and she sometimes 
ventured on extremely beautiful illnatrations, 
all in her little nervous, liesitating, unequal 
manner ; and intelh'ctually was worth lialf 
a dozen of the fine ladies who despised her 
with such comfortable contempt. Then she 
was young and liad good eyes — those large, 
dreamy, innocent, shortsighteil eyes, which 
she was fully conscious were good, and 
which her way of looking np from under her 
! brows made yet more remarkable ; and she 
was openly slighted by the ladies, because she 
was poor, ami because she flirted — a com- 
bination of oflencea few women forgive. And 
slic had a good deal of artistic taste and feel- 
ing, which always lightens up a character ; so 
tliat in consideration of all these facts, the 
men paid her vast attention; and she gene- 
rally had one or two flirtations on hand at 
the same time — ^the intricacies of wliich she 
managed with the skill of an old general. 

The foolish child rejoiced in her triumphs, as 
])erhap8 was natural, and managed to display 
them before her main enemies, Mrs. Lyndon 
and Miss Manvers, without showing that she 
did it intentionally, as perhaps was only 
natural too, though unwise. Rut Mildred, 
ill her secret heart, was one of the most reck- 
less creatures imaginable, like many other 
quiet and compressed people ; and at any 
time would have hazarded all her future for 
the jdeaHure of half an hour’s evident suc- 
cess. It was so glorious to be able to revenge 
herself on those who despised her, by show- 
ing them that she could triumph both over 
them and fate ; and that meanly as they 
thought of her, there were ojihers who placed 
her far before even them ; and that tliough 
they looked on her with contempt, other 
people worshipped her with entliusiasm — 
with other like thoughts and feelings always 
busy in a slighted woman’s brain. But she 
had to pay dearly for her naughty pride 
afterwards, poor little soul 1 
While she was fidgeting over the music- 
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books, looking for something— «lio had for- 
gotten what already — Mr. Kelly lounged in. 
Mrs. Lyndon and Miss Manvers glanced at 
each other, and each lady drew herself up 
tight in her particular corner of the sofa, 
with a sold ier-in-a-sen try-box kind of look, 
that told plainly enough they were on guard, 
and could not be bought oif at any price. 

Mr. Kelly was the gentleman alluded to in 
the opening conversation ; that boarding- 
house miracle, a man of five hundred a year 
and expectations. He was always very 
attentive, according to his own notions of 
attention, to Mildred Smith ; or, as Mrs. 
L}nidon phrased it, “ was being taken in by 
that artful girl.” And as he was the richest 
and best born man of the establLshment, his 
regard was a great deal prized, and pro- 
nounced decidedly too good a thing for! 
Mildred. And more than once he had been 
attacked both by open accusation and covert 
sneer about her, and had been asked “When 
the day was to be ? ” and she had been 
alluded to as “ the future Mrs, K. ; ” and if 
by chance she was absent at dinner, Kelly 
was exhorted to keep up his appetite, and 
delicate things were pressed on him because 
he was down-hearted and could not eat ; | 
with sundry other well-known arts by which , 
hostile women prejudice men against one of) 
their own sex in the beginning of an affair. I 
But Mr. Kelly, who was a curious, loose- ' 
limbed, lounging fellow, enamoured of old 
curiosity shops, and all manner of out-of-the- 
way things, did not care much what any one 
said, whether for praise or ridicule ; but 
shambled on in his own way, and made queer 
love to Mildred, to the scandal of the otlicr 
ladies, mainly attracted to her because she | 
was about as odd as himself, in a different way. 
She was morally what a rare bit of Dresden, 
or a inouumeutal brass, or a unique species 
of scarabseus or trochilus was artistically ; 
and he valued her accordingly. 

He went now directly to the piano where 
she stood, speaking to her in his slow, drawl- 
ing voice, with all the words looped together 
by a thin line of sound, and all the as pro- 
nounced aws. But he spoke gently, and 
fiatteringlv too. The sentinels glanced 
again, and Miss Manvers broke the knot of 
her netting by clmwing the stitch too sharply 
home. Mildred coloured as she answered 
his question : it was only “ What was she 
looking for ? ” — speaking in her queer little 
way, half-glancing up, and half- turning her 
back— or, at least, one shoulder — with a 
coaxing, pretty kind of shyness, that makes 
a man inclined to treat a woman like a 
child. 

“ I am looking for Herz, mein Herz,” said 
Mildred, peering over the pages, and flutter- 
ing them about. 

“ Can I help you 1 ” he asked, lounging on 
to his other leg, and shuffling with his elbows 
on the piano. 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Kelly.” 


“ May I never help you ? ” ho a,dded in a 
lower voice, but very much as if he had asked 
the price of a marble Venus, or an embroi- 
dered stole, it was so lazily and shamblingly 
said. 

“ Oh yes ! perhaps I shall some day ask 
you for your help, very boldly,” said Mildred, 
looking straight into his eyes ; and looking 
so that the sentinels could see her. 

“ What the deuce does she mean thought 
the poss(?s8or of five liiiiidred a year. “ Does 
she understand me, or is she only playing with 
me 1 Or is she as innocent as she pretends 
to be, and knows no more of love than she 
does of archfeology ? ” 

“Will you be kind enough to copy this for 
me to-night?” said Mildred, suddenly com- 
ing back, and holding out her piece of music. 
She spoke then like a spoiled beauty, with 
her head up and her eyes wide open, and she 
held out her music royally. All this to show 
off before her enemies. 

“Certainly — yes,” said Mr. Kelly, with 
wonderful vivacity. 

Mildred smiled her triumphant smile, and 
then clouding down into nervousness and em- 
barrassment again, stumbled over her feet 
out of the room, her head bent quite into her 
twitching siioulders. 

“ Did you see her look at him ? ” whispered 
Mrs. Jjyiidoii. “ Did you ever see such pre- 
sumption ? ” 

“Never,” answered Miss Manvers; “her 
effrontery is quite frightful ! What Mr. 
Kelly can see in her, I cannot imagine 1 WJiy, 
her nose is a mere snub, and she has no eye- 
brows ! ” Miss Manvers had a Grecian nos© 
pointed at the end, and a pair of pencilled 
eyebrows ; they were her own facial points 
d’appui, and her essentials of beauty in others. 
For she would have allowed Aspasia no love- 
liness, nor even Venus herself, withoutstraight 
noses and naiTow lines above the eye. 

Mr. Kelly took no notice of their whisper- 
ings, but lounged to the opposite sofa, where 
he flung himself at full length, with his feet 
on the end cushion ; as men do in boarding- 
houses. And, let us hope, nowhere else. And 
there he remained with his eyes closed, and 
his crossed ankles drumming against each 
other, until the bell rang for dinner. 

As Mildred went down stairs, she met 
Henry Harley coming in from the Academy, 
where he had been spending his morning. 
Henry was an amateur artist, who drew 
lengthy figures with attenuated limbs, and 
heads without any place for the brains ; for 
his style was elegance rather than power, he 
used to say: — “a disciple of Raphael, my 
dear sir, more than of Michael Angelo.” He 
used to teach Mildred, for love ; and make 
the most of the bargain ; for he got more love 
than he gave knowledge by a vast deal, spend- 
ing the hours he was assumed to be giving 
drawing-lessons in discussions not calculated 
to do a young girl any good. 

“My little Mildred 1 ” he cried, seizing her 
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Imiidsu He did something more, I believe ; 
hwt I don't know what* Only it made Mildred 
\dnsh, whatever it was. “ 1 have been long- 
ing for you all this morning at the Academy ; 
upon my word I have ! Don’t you believe 
me ? ” All said very quickly, but not so 
much in the artist rolliclcmg voice, as in the 
manner of a man grown hne from original 
vulgarity, and now affecting superior fashions. 

Mildred looked up, a different creature 
now to the girl who had sinmlded over her 
toes in the drawing-room not a minute ago, and 
-even to the one who had enacted the part of 
a society queen, wlien she handed Mr. Kelly 
the music, and showed her superiors how that 
live hundred a year was her slave and hum- 
ble admirer. She liad looked pretty then, 
but forced and conscious, while now she was 
quite beautiful in the sudden rush of love and 
sclf-abandonmeut, bursting througli the cloud 
of timidity ever on her face, like a noble song | 
breaking through deep silence. Slie put her i 
hand fnilikly into his, and they went together j 
into the dining-room — a grand place for| 
boarding-house flirtations ; being supposed 
to be safe. 

“And have you tliought of me, little 
IMildred ? ” said Mr. Henry Harley in the 
same off-hand way, twirling his hair just at' 
the corner curls. ! 

“ A little,” said iMildred quietly, creeping j 
closer to him. 

After a little while longer Mildred said .slic 
must go; “ it was getting near diimer-timo, and 
the servants would be coining in to lay the 
cloth.” Mr. Harley, after a show of sorrow 
and persuasion, caught hold of her as she 
turned to leave the room, wdien tlie servant 
opened the door ; t)pening it full on Miss Mil- 
dred in the very fact of having an olfer made 
by IVlr. Harley. So at least was her version ' 
down stairs to cook, where they laughed over | 
tlic matter together. Ann shut the door v^ith ' 
praiseworthy discretion, and Mr. Harley 
matle half a pirouette, and said — “ Mildred, 
we were fairly caught then ! ” 

Of course Ami told Mrs. Smith. And of 
course Mrs. Smith spoke to M r. Harley, and I 
asked him what he meant, and what were hisj 
intentions. 

Mr. Henry Harley fidgeted about the fire- 
place like a stoker with St. Titus’s dance. 
Intentions? Mildred was, he said, a very 
nice girl—odd, amusing, clever, and ail 
that — but^a — he had, in short, no inten- 
tions. And Mr. Harley hummed a few bars 
of “ Non Aiidrai,” and polved the fire 
furiously. 

Tears came into Mrs. Smith’s mild blue 
eyes. This would have been such a good 
match for Mildred, friendless, fatherless, 
p?nniless as she was ; for though Mr. 
Harley was not as rich as Mr. Kelly by 
two hundred a year, yet a man of any in- 
come whatever, is a good match for a dower- 
less girl. So, at least, most mothers 
think. And it had been part of Mx^s. Smith’s 


hopes in the future, that her child might 
meet with a partner, as she *u»ed to call it, 
among her boarders, and so be saved from 
the miseries of an uncertain and dependent 
position. Of course she would have preferred 
Mr. Kelly ; but she would have been well 
content with Mr. Harley, who was stich a 
kind-hearted creature^ and such an elegant 
artist. The blow was severe. 

“ I am sure, Mrs. Smith,” continued 
Henry, with considerable embaxTassmeiit, and 
a guilty blinking of the eyes ; “ I am sure I 
was not aware your daughter did me the 
honour of caring more about me than about 
anybody else. I have laughed and flirted a 
little with her, of course — all men flirt with 
nice girls, and Mildred is a very nice girl 
— but I never thought of gaming lier affec- 
tions — upon my w^onl, I didn’t ! ” 

“ I hope not, Mr. Harley,” said Mrs. Smith, 
wiping her eyes. “ It is very unfortunate, I 
am sure, for there’s Mr. Kelly ” 

“Ah — yes!” cried Mr. Henry Harley, 
making as if he would poke his respect- 
able landlady, as she stood soft ainl 
solid Kdore him, “Kelly’s the man. Of 
course he is. All tl»e house is talking of it. 
Of course — Kelly, Kelly. He is a catch, he 
is ; and Miss Mildred had better make up to 
liim. J have nothing, and shouhl not dream 
of marrying a nice girl like that, and not be 
able to keep her like a lady. 1 think t/uic, if 
you like, the most dishonouitihle thing a man 
can do. However much 1 loved a girl, I 
wouldn’t marry her unless 1 could keep her 
properly. No, Kelly’s tlie man. He can 
afford the luxury of a wife — 1 can’t !” 

“ But then, Mr. Harley, if you did n6t 
mean to marry Mildred, how was it that, as 

Ann said ” began Mrs. Smith, with a 

jiuzzled air. 

“ Servants are invariable fibl>ers,” inter- 
laipted Mr. Harley, “ Whatever Ann .said, it 
Ava.s an untruth, he assured. There now, 1 don’t 
want to know what it was ; but 1 tell you 
beforehand it was false.” 

“ But, I think,” urged Mrs. Smith, faintly, 
after a moment’s pause to take breath and 
recover from the effects of this moral blow, 
“for Mr. Kelly’s sake, and Mildred’s, Mr. 
Harley, I think you had better ” 

“ Go ? ” said Mr. Harley. 

“ Go,” said Mrs. Smith ; and she twirled her 
cap-string. 

“That is a hard punishment,” said Mr. 
Harley. “How have I deserved it ?” 

“ No, no, — not a punushment.” 

“ A jirecaution, then ? ” 

“PerhajTs, Mr. Harley.” And the widow’s 
blue eyes looked up from the ground, much 
as Mildred’s would have done, and then 
looked stolidly down again. 

But Mr. Harley would not admit that. He 
pleaded his cause with a vast deal of fervour, 
vowing that if suffered to remain, it should 
be better for Mildred, for that he would 
treat her so judiciously, so tenderly, and yet 
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so strictly, that insensibly her {eelinfi^ would her head was sometiines ^idrjy with the 
slide into the merest sisterly interest, and so various thoughts and feelini^a that used to 
she would be prepared to accept any other rush so tumultuously through it. And as 
eligible olfer that came in her way. In fact, she thought of the poeition he was merely 
*Mr. Henry Harley demonstrated to Mrs. waiting for an opportunity to offer her, Mil- 
Smith in the clearest and most logical dred would look up gratefully at Mr. Kelly, 
manner, that the beet way to cure a girl with lier sweet, dreamy eyes ; at which that 
of an unfortunate attachment was for her loose-limbed geirtlernan would knot himself 
lover to remain in the same hoiise with her, up into an angular conglomeration of mis- 
seeing her every day, constantly employed in fitting members, and feel almost as joyous as 
friendly offices for her, such as teaching her if he had found a new coinage of the time of 
drawing— figures of Cupids and A riadnes, and Alfred. 

pretty little Psyches ; reading poetry to her Mr. Kelly, never very precipitate, at last 
while she sketched ; discussing with her made up his mind to write to Mildred. He 
matters of psychological interest ; and so liad been a long time about it, but lie was 
taming her feelings down to a sisterly attacli- j one ot those queer men without impulse who 
incnt by tenderness and affection. And then j find as much satisfaction in thoughts as they 
in the end, he assured Mrs, Smitli, Mihlrcd !do in facts. And as he V>elievod that Mildred 
would cc'.a.se to love hini, and be the happy | loved him, belief was quite as good as know- 
wife of some one else ! It w^as quite atlect- ; ledge. However, lie «iid write at last, and 
iiig, the picture he drew of tlie beneficent j maiie her an ofier f»f liis hand and heart, his 
eliects of Ids remaining always near her ! present goods and future expectations, and 
Mrs. Smith, being a guileless, innocent I concluded by expressing his conviction that 
wonuui, bedieved him, and conseuted to his Uhe was an unique speciraen of woman- 
arrangement ; and told Mildred not to be IkkxI, and one tliat any man might be pi'oud 
silly, but to love Mr. Harley from henceforth ! of possc'^sing in his collection, 
aa a brother. At which Mildred cried, and j Mildred kept the letter for gome days 
said .she would. | unanswered. It was siicli a triumph to liold 

Matters now went on oiled liinges ; and ! in her hand the veritable offer the hulies said 
every one was .satisfied. Mr. Harley was gl.ul she had inaiueuvretl so hard to get — to hold it 
not to be turned out of a comfortable house j to refuse ! It was such a luxury to sacrifice 
wltore he liad all his own way, and a pretty I this splendid position to her love. She 
gil l to love him into the bargain ; iMrs. coulil not better prove the intenaity and 
Smith wiis glad not to lose a l.»oarder ; and siiigleneas of her feelings for her double-deal- 
Mildred glivl not to lose a lover. For, of inglover; itiid »he gloried in her sacrifice 
course, they were still lovers ; Mr. ITarloy as a martyr suffering for his faith, 
taking no notice of her in public, had to make She wrote to Mr. Kelly ; kindly, gently, 
up for it in private, to Mildred’s great bewil- trratefully, (!oaxingly. But she said no. Mr. 
dei’iuent and the increase of lier pasniou : per- Kelly nd)hed his eyes, winked, carried the 
haps, because of this aecresy, loving her letter into the sunlight, turned it round and 
artistic reprobate more than if all had been about, and inside out, and upside down, and 
confessed and common-place. They managed still could make out only the same startling 
tlieir allairs ho well, however, that no one in words, — ‘‘ thanks ; sorrow ; no.” 
the house — not even Ann — suspected Mildred Not a syllable more pa.saed on the subject. 

Sniitli of loving Mr. Harley ; still less did All ha<l V>eeu said that need be said, and 
any one suspect Mr. Harley of making the Mildred was now left the only sufferer. The 
most violent love to Mihlred Smith, when- offer, with its rejection, was kept a profound 
ever he Avas a moment alone A^dt]^ her, secret from every one ; from Mrs. Smith, 
which moments, he contrived, should be more carefully than from the rest ; for if sho 
pretty frequent. had known tliat Mildred had refused such a 

ijcast of all did Mr. Kelly suspect that he magnificent .settlement for love of Mr, Henry 
had a rival ; and that his rival was ma.sler of Harley, she wo\ihl have baniehod that unde- 
the situation. j .sirable individual forthwith, as indeed he de- 

Vv'iiat a strange life was Mildred’s now ! 1 served ; and would so have cutoff all Mildred’s 
Openly slighted, and sometimes fairly in- j ha]>pines.s at a l>low. For, as is but natural^ 
sidled, by the ladies ; disowned V>y her lover ' Mildred loved all the more because of the 
in society, to be so fervently indemnified in sjicritice her love had cost her — a sacrifice 
private ; knowing that she ha<> five hundred Mr. Henry Harley showed himself in no wise 
a year and expectations waiting for her grateful for, merely giving her a kias, and 
.acce}>tance, which, if she ac(‘epted, ]Mrs. calling her a regular little tnimp,” when 
Lyndon, the stockbroker’s wife in difficulties, she told him. 

imd Mi.s8 Manvers, of the good family and But she had a bitter punishment to wth 
traditional beauty, would then bo obliged to dergo now. Mr. Kelly, in the midst of all 
look up to her, yield her precedence, and be hia queer shamVding ways, had the very pride 
thankful to be patronised by her : her private of Lucifer in his heart, and the little girl’s 
life, and lier public standing in this boarding refusal yoused it to the full He was at first 
house society so diffei^nt from each other, speechless with indignation j and then angry; 
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SO he took to i*even"e, which he found a won- 
derful solace. AikT he performed his part to 
perfection. For there was not a [)etty spite, 
I grieve to say, in which he did not indulge ; 
not a malicious expression, not an evidence of 
contempt, that he let pass, whether to be 
understood by the company at large, or by 
their two selves alone. Every form and phase 
of disdain he showed her by turns ; every 
kind of galling allusion he made spitelull}'- 
and continually ; Mildred sitting by with 
her shoulders twitching painfully, and her 
large eyes raised with a kind of imploring 
wonder to his face. This secret persecution 
continued a long time, the poor little girl grow- 
ing paler and more nervous every day under it ; 
Mr. Henry Harley cooling towards her too ; 
till it became a sad and melancholy sight to 
witness the gradual fading of the poor child’s 
liie, and the patient despair with which she 
sat by the closing tomb of her happiness. 

In the very blackest hour of her deso- 
lation Mr. Henry Harley went away. No 
tears, no prayers from Mildred, could keep 
him. He had fallen in love with a painting 
lady at another boarding-house, wiiero he had 
been to visit a friend — for people who live in 
boarding-houses are a peculiar race, almost as 
exclusive and well-known among each other 
as the gipsies or the Jews — and Mr. Harley’s 
artistic tastes were called in action : he must 
go to study her effects. So he went, and 
none could stay him. And now poor Mildred 
was left alone ; left to reflect on the past, and 
perhaps to learn from disap})oiiitment that 
saddest scepticism of all — as to whether the 
sacrifice of worldly advantage to principle, of 
ambition to love, were a folly or a good. But 
she kept her faith in principle too, and her 
ride and her secret as well ; and no one 
new that Mr. Kelly who treated her now 
with such bitter contempt, had once asked 
her to become his wife, and hud punished her 
thus for refusing him. 

Years rolled oy, and still this strange girl 
kept faithful to her first love, who now had 
wli oily deserted her : and still Mr. Kelly stayed 
on and on in the same dull boarding-house, 
as if for the one express purpose of insulting 
the poor child with an endless ruthless 
punishment. I'd! at last Mildred could bear 
it no longer. Too timid to resent, she was too 
sensitive to endure this kind of life, which 
seemed to have no terra to its sufferings. So 
one morning she quietly walked out of the 
house, leaving no aadress ; and after a long 
time of silence and of fearful suspense to 
Mrs, Smith, she wrote to her, saying that she 
had entered a family as governess, and that 
she was going abroad next week. The reason 
why she had not written before, she said, was 
because she wished to be settled and well 
provided for, before she met her mother 
again. Her pride would not allow her to 
undertake any matter like this, and then fail, 
or be dependent on her friends for success. 

" Ah, she was always a proud child !” 


sighed Mrs. Smith tenderly ; and none the 
worse for it ! ” 

When Mr. Kelly heard where Mildred 
gone, and what she was doing, he paid his 
bill, packed up liis effects, ana drove away 
into the fog. And if a clairvoyante had 
described what he was about, and how he 
looked that day when rattling through the 
streets of murky Loudon, he would have been 
seen huddled up in a comer of the cab, 
sobbing like a child, and crying, “ Mildred ! 
Mildred ! I have driven you to this !” 

Perhaps I may have more to tell of poor 
Mildred Smith some day. And of Mr. Kelly 
too. 


A VISION. 

Gloomy and black are the cypress trees, 

Drearily waileth the chill niglit breeze. 

The long grass waveth, the tombs are white. 

And the black clouds flit o’er the chill uioonlij^ht. 
Silent is all save the dropping rain, 

When slowly there cometh a mourning train. 

The lone churchyard is dark and dim, 

And the mourners raise a funeral hymn : 

“ Open, dark grave, and take her ; 

Though \vc have loved her so, 

Yet wc must now forsake her, 

Love will no more awake her ; 

(Oh, bitter woe !) 

Open thine arms and take her 
To rest below ! 

Vain is our motiriifnl wePi>ing, 

Her gentle life is o'er; 

Only the worm is creeping 
Whore she will soon he sleeping, 

For evermore — 

Nor joy nor love is keeping 
For her in store !’^ 

Gloomy and black are the cypress trees, 

And drearily wave in the chill night breeze. 

The dark clouds part and the heavens arc bltie, 
Where the trembling stars are shining through. 
Slowly across the gleaming sky, 

A crowd of white angels arc passing by. 

Like a fleet of swans they float along. 

Or the silver notes of a dying song. 

Like a cloud of incense their pinions riso, 

Fading away up the purple skies. 

But hush ! for the silent glory is stirred. 

By a strain such as earth has never heard: 

“ Open, O Heaven ! we bear her. 

This gentle maiden mild. 

Earth’s griefs we gladly sjmre hcV, 

From earthly joys we tear her, 

Still undefllcd ; 

And to thy arms we boar her, 

Thine own, thy child. 

“ Open, 0 Heaven ! no morrow 
Will see this joy o*crcast, 

No pain, no tears, no sorrow, 

Her gentle heart will borrow; 

Sad life is past. 

Shielded and safe from sorroWj 
At homo at last.’' 
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But tlie Vmon faded and all wa* itill, 

On lUe purple valley and distant hill. 

No Bound was there save the wailing breeze, 

The rain, and the rustling cypreBB trees, 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THK AUTHOR OP MARY BARTON. 

-- ♦ — 

CHAITER THE TWENTIETH. 
MARGARKr wont home 80 painfully occupied 
with what bIic had heard and seen that she 
hardly knew how to rouse herself up to the 
duties which awaited her ; the necessity for 
keepini' up a constant flow of cheerful con- 
versation for her mother, who, now that she 
WHS unable to go out, always looked to 
Nlarcraret’s return from the shortest w^alk as 
bringing in some news. 

“ And can your factory friend come on 
Thui sday to see you dressed ? ” 

“ Slie was so ill I never thought of asking 
her,” said Margaret, dolefully. 

“ Dear ! Everybody is ill now, I think,” 
said Mrs. Hale, with a little of the jealousy 
which one invalitl is apt to feel of another. 
“ But it must be very sad to be ill in one of 
those little back streets.” (Her kindly nature 
prevailing, and the old llelstone lialiits of 
tliouglit returning.) ** It’s bad enough here. 
What could you do for her, Margaret ? Mr. 
Tlioniton has sent me some of lus (dd })ort 
wine since yon went out. Would a battle of 
that do her good, tiiink you ? ” 

“ No, luamina ! 1 don’t believe they are 

very poor, — at least, they don’t speak iis if 
they were ; and, at any rate, Bessy’s illness 
is consumption — .she won’t want wine, i’er- 
haps, I might take her a little preserve, made 
of our dear llelstone fruit. No ! there’s 
another family to whom I should like to give — 
Oh mamma, mamma ! how am I to dress up 
in my flnery, and go off and away to smart 
parties, after the sorrow I have seen to-day 1” 
exclaimed Margaret, bursting the bounds she 
had preonlained for herself before she came 
in, and telling her mother of what she had 
seen and heard at Higgins’s cottage. 

It distressed Mrs. Hale excessively. It 
made her restlessly irritated till she could do 
something. She directed Margaret to pack 
up a basket in the very drawing-room, to be 
sent there and then to the family ; and was 
almost angry with lier for saying that it 
would not signify if it did not go till morning, 
as she knew Higgins had provided for their 
immediate wants, and she herself had left 
money with Bessy. Mrs. Hale called her un- 
feeling for saying this ; and never gave lier- 
self breatliing-time till the basket was sent 
out of the iiouse. Then she said : 

“ After all, we may have been doing 
wrong. It was only the last time Mr. 
Thornton was here that he said, those were 
no true friends who helped to prolong the 
struggle by assisting the turn-outs. And 


this Boucher-man was a turn-out, was he 
not 1 ” 

The question was referred to Mr. Hale by 
his wife when he came up-stairs, fresh from 
giving a lesson to Mr. Thornton, which had 
ended in conversation, as was their wont» 
Margaret did not care if their gifts had pro- 
longed the strike ; she did not think far 
enough for that in her present excited state. 

Mr. Hale listened, and tried to be as calm 
as a judge ; he recalled all that had seemed so 
I clear not half-an-hour before, as it came out 
I of Mr. Thornton’s lips ; and then he made 
an unsatisfactory compromise. His wife and 
daughter had not only done quite right in 
this instance, but he did not see for a mo- 
I ment how they could have done otherwise. 

I Nevertheless, as a general rule, it was very 
I true what Mr. Thornton said, that as the 
I strike, if prolonged, must end in the masters’ 
bringing hands from a distance (if, indeed, 

{ the Anal result were not, as it had often been 
before, the invention of some machine which 
would dimini.sU the need of hands at all)> 
why, it was clear enough that the kindest 
thing was to refuse all help which might 
: bolster them up in their folly. But, as to 
; this Boucher, ho would go and see him the 
j first tiling in the morning, and try and find 
j out what could be done for him, 
i Mr. Hale went the next morning, as he 
: projiosod. He did not find Boucher at home, 
i but lie had a long talk with his wife ; pro- 
I misod to ask for an Infirmary order for her ; 
and, seeing the plenty provided by Mrs. 
Hale, and somewhat lavishly used by the 
j cliiidreii, who were masters down-stairs iu 
j their father’s absence, he came back with a 
more consoling and cheerful account than 
Margiu-et had dared to hope for ; indeed, 
wliat she had said the night before had pre- 
I pared her father for so much worse a state of 
things that, by a re-actiofi of his imagination^ 
he described all as better than it really was. 

“ But I will go again, and see the man liim- 
! self,” said Mr. Hale. “ I hardly know aa 
! yet how to compare one of these houses with 
I our Helstone cottages. I see furniture here 
I which our labourers would never Imve 
! thought of buying, and food commonly used 
I which they would consider luxuries ; yet for 
these very families there seems no other 
resource, now that their weekly wages are 
stopped, but the pawn-shop. One had need 
to learn a different language, and measure by 
a different standard, up here in Milton.” 

Bessy, too, was rather better this daj» 
Still she was so weak that she seemed to have 
entirely forgotten her wish to see Margaret 
dressed — if, indeed, that had not been the 
feverish desire of a half-delirious state. 

Margaret could not help comparing this- 
strange dressing of hers to go where she did 
not care to be — her heart heavy with vainous 
anxieties — with the old, merry, girlish 
toilettes that she and Edith had performed 
scarcely more than a year ago. Her only 
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pleasure now in decking herself out was in 
thinking that her mother would take delight 
in seeing her dressed. She blushed wiien 
Dixouj throwing the drawing-room door open, 
made an appeal for admiration. 

“ Miss Hale looks well, ma’am,— does not 
she ? Mrs. Shaw’s coral could not have come 
in better. It juflt gives the light touch of 
colour, ma’am. Otherwise, Miss Margaret, 
you would have been too pale.” 

Margaret’s black hair was too thick to be 
plaited ; it needed rather to be twisted round 
and round, and have its fine silkinese com- 
pressed into massive coils, that encircled her 
head like a crown, and then were gathered 
into a large spiral knot behind. She kept its 
weight together by two large eoml pins, like 
small arrows for length. Her wiiite silk 
sleeves were looped up witli strings of tlie | 
same material, and on her neck, just V)elow | 
the base of her curved and milk-white throat, I 
there lay heavy coral beads. j 

“ Oh, Margaret ! how I should like to be | 
going with you to one of the old Barrington i 
assemblies, — taking you as Lady Beresford ' 
used to take me.” 

Margaret kissed her mother for this little ' 
burst of maternal vanity ; but she could ; 
hardly smile at it, she felt so niiicli out of i 
spirits. i 

“ I would rather stay at home wdth you, — 1 
much rather, mamma.” ' 

Nonsense, darling ! Be sure you notice 
the dinner well. I shall like to hear how 
they manage these things in Milton. T’arti- 
cularly the second course, dear. Look wliat 
they have instead of game.” 

Mrs. Hale would have been more than 
interested, — she would have been .astonished, 
if she had seen the surnptiionsnevss of tlie 
dinner-table and its appointments. Margarpt, 
with her London -cultivated tast«^, feh the 
numVjer of delicacies to be oppressive ; one 
half of the quantity would have l)eeTi enough, 
and the effect lighter and more elegant. But 
it was one of Mrs. Thornton’s rigorous laws 
of hospitality, that of each se[)urate dainty 
enough should be provided for all the guests 
to partake, if they felt inclined. Oareles.s to 
abstemiousness in her daily habits, it was 
art of her pride to set a feast l)€fore such of 
er guests as cai-ed for it. Her son shared 
this feeling. Ho had never known — though 
he might have imagined, and had tlie capa- 
bility to relish — any kind of society but that 
which depended on an exchange of superb 
meals : and even now, though he was denying ' 
himself the personal expenditure of an un- ! 
necessary sixpence, and had inoi’e than once 
regretted that the invitations for this dinner 
had been sent out, still, as it was to be, he 
was glad to see the old magnificence of pre- 
paration. 

Margaret end her father were the first to 
arrive. Mr. Hale was anxiously pinictual to j 
the time specified. There was no one upstairs i 
in the drawing-room but Mrs. Thornton and I 


Fanny. Every cover was taken off, and the 
apartment blazed forth in yellow silk damask 
and a brilliantly-fiowered carpet. Every corner 
seemed filled up with ornament, until it be- 
came a weariness to the eye, and presented a 
strange contrast to the bald ugliness of the 
look-out into tlie great mill-yard, where wide 
folding gates were thrown open for the ad- 
mission of carnages. The mill loomed high 
on the left-hand side of the windows, casting 
a shadow down from its many stories which 
darkened the summer evening before its 
time. 

“ My son was engaged up to the last mo- 
ment on business. He will be hero directly, 
Mr. Hale. May I beg you to take a seat ?” 

Mr. Hale was standing at one of the win- 
dows as Mrs. Thornton spoke. He turned 
away, saying, 

“ Don't VDii find such close neighbourhood 
to the Mill rather unydeasant at times ? ” 

She drew lierself up : 

“Never. I am not become so fine as to 
desii-e to forget the source of iny son’s wealth 
and yxiw^er. Besides, there is not such another 
factory in Milton. One room .ahme is two 
hundred and twenty square yards.” 

“ I meant that the smoke and the noise — 
the constant going out and coming in of the 
work-y)eo])le, might be annoying! ” 

“ I agree with you, Mr. Hale!” said Fanny. 
“ There is a continual sifioll of steam, and oily 
machinery — and the noise is yierfcctly 
(leafcniri! 

“ I lia\ e heard noise that was called music 
far more deafening. The engine-room i.s at 
th'c street-end of the factory ; we hardly hear 
it, except in summer weather wlion all the 
wiiiflows are open; and as for the continual 
murmur of the work-people, it disturbs me 
no more than the humming of a hive of bees. 
If I think of it at all, I connect it with my 
son, and feel how all iHilonga to him, and that 
1 Ills is the head tliat directs it. .Just now there 
.are no sounds to come from the mill; the 
I hands liave l>een ungrateful enough to tuni 
j out, as yierhaps you have heard. But the 
very business (of which I 8i)oke, just now), 
had reference to the steps lie is going to take 
to make them learn their ]>lace.” The 
expression on her face, always stern, deep- 
ened into dark anger, a.s she said tliis. Nor 
did it clear away when Mr. Thornton entered 
the room ; for she saw in an instant the weight 
of care and anxiety which he could not shake 
off, although his guests received from him a 
greeting that appeared both cheerful and 
cordial. He shook hands with Margaret. He 
knew it was the first time their hands had 
met, though she was perfectly unconscious of 
the fact. He inquired after Mrs. Hale, and 
heard Mr. Hale’s sanguine hopeful account ; 
and glancing at Margaret, to understand how 
far she agreed with her father, he saw that no 
dissenting shadow crossed her face. And as 
he looked with this intention, he was struck 
anew with her great beauty. He had never 
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ftecn her in snoli dress before ; and yet now it 
.appeared as if such elegance of attire was so 
be titling her noble figure ami lofty serenity 
of countenance, that she ouglit to go always 
thus apparelled. She waa talking to Fanny ; 
about what he could not hear ; but he saw 
hie sister’s restless way of continually arrang- 
intr some part of her gown, her wandering 
eyes, now glancing here, now thei*e, but with- 
out any pur iwse in her observation ; and he 
coiiiraated them uneasily with the large soft 
eyes that looked forth steadil}" at one object, 
as if from out their light beamed some gentle 
influence of re])()ae : the curving lines of the 
red lips, just parted in the intei*e3t of listening 
to what her companion said — the head a little 
bent forwards, so as to make a long .sweeping 
lim; from the summit where the light caught 
on the glofivy raven hair, to the smooth ivory 
tip of the shoulder ; the round white arms, 
and taperhands, laidliglitly across each otlier, 
but perfectly niotiunless in their pretty atti- 
tude. Mr. Tiiornton sighed as lie took in all 
this with one of his sudden com])rehensive 
glaic'es. And then lie tunie<.l hi.s back to the 
young ladies, and threw himself, with an 
efiori, but with all Ids heart and soul, into a 
coin ersatiori with Mr. Hale. 

More peoplti came — more and more. Fanny 
left Margaret’s side, and helped her mother 
to receive her guests. Mr. Thornton felt 
that iu this influx no one was speaking to 
Margaret, and waB restless under this 
ap]>arent neglect. But he never went 
near her himself; he did not look at her. 
Only he knew what she Avas doing — ur not 
doing — belter than he knew the movements 
cjf any out else in the room. Margaret was 
so unconscious of herself, * and so much 
amused by wuitobing other people, tlmt she 
never tho»:g]it wliether she was left unnoticed 
or not. Somebody took her dowm to dinner ; 
sin- <lid not catch the name ; nor did he seem 
much inclined to talk to her. There w:is a 
very animated conversation going on among 
tlie gentlemen ; the holies, for the most p.art, 
wei c silent, employing themselves in taking 
notes of the ilimier and criticising each other’s 
dresses. Margaiet caught the clue to the 
general convtu'sation, grew interested and 
listened attentively. Mr. Horstall, the stranger, 
whose vi.sit to tlie town was the original germ 
of the party, was asking questions relative to 
the trade and manufactures of the place ; and 
the rest of the gentlemen — all Milton men, j 
—were giving 1dm auswei-s and explanations. 
Some dispute arose, which was wai'mly con- 
testi^l ; it was referred to Mr. Thornton, who 
had hardly spciken before j but who now gave 
an opinion, the grounds of which were so 
clearly stated that even the opponents yielded, 
Msu'garet’a attention was thus called to her 
host; his whole manner, as master of the 
house, and entertainer of his friends, was so 
straightforward, yet simple, and modest, as to 
be thoroughly dignified. Margaret thought 
she had never seen him to so much advant^e. 


When he had come to their house, there had 
been always something, either of over-eager- 
ness or of that kind of vexed annoyance which 
seemed ready to pre-suppose that he was 
unjustly judged, and yet felt too proud to try 
and make himself better understood. But 
now, among his fellows, there wa« ho uncer- 
tainty as to his position. He was regarded 
by them as a man of great force of character; 
of power in many ways. There was no need 
to struggle for their respect. He had it, and 
he knew it ; and the security of this gave a 
fine grand quietness to his voice anti ways, 
which Margaret had missed before. 

He was not in the habit of talking to ladies; 
and what he did say was a little formal. To 
Margaret herself he hardly spoke at alL She 
was surprised to think how much she enjoyed 
this dinner. She knew enough now to under- 
stand many local interests — may, even some 
of ihe technical words employed by the eager 
inillowiiers. She silently took a very decided 
pai-t in the question they were discussing. At 
any rate, they talked in desperate earnest^— 
not in the used-up style that wearied her so 
I in the old London parties. She wondered 
th.at, with .all this dwelling on the manufao 
tures and trade of the place, no allusion was 
made to the strike then pending. She did 
j not yet know how coolly such things were 
I taken by the miisters, as having only one pos- 
I sible end. To be sure, the men were cutting 
I their own throats, as they had done many a 
I time before ; but if they would be fools, and 
: put tliemselves into the hands of a i*ascally 
j set of paid delegate.^, they must take the 
I comsequence. One or two thought Thornton 
j looked out of spirits ; and, of course, he must 
j lose by this turn-out. But it was an accident 
! that might happen to themselves any day ; 
and Thornton was as good to manage a strike 
j as any one ; for he was as iron a chap as any 
I in Milton. The hands had mistaken their 
i man iu trying that dodge on him. And they 
i chuckled inwardly at the idea of the work- 
I men's discomfiture and defeat, in their attempt 
to alter one iota of what Thornton h^ 
decreed. 

It was rather dull for Margaretafber dinner. 
She was glad when the gentlemen came, not 
merely because she caught her lather’s eye to 
[ brighten her sleepiness up ; but because she 
could listen to something larger and grander 
than the ptty interests which the ladies had 
been talking about. She liked the exultation 
in the sense of power which these Milton 
men had. It might be rather rampant in 
its display, and savour of boasting ; but 
still they seemed to defy the old limit* of 
possibility iu a kind of fine intoxication, caused 
by the recollection of what had been achieved, 
and what vet sliould be. If in her cooler 
moments she might not approve of their 
spirit in all thin^ still there was much to 
admire in their mrgetfulness of themselves 
and the present, in their anticipated tri- 
umphs over ail inanimate . matter at some 
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future time -which none of them should live 
to see. She was rather startled when Mr. 
Thornton spoke to her, close at lier elbow : 

“ I could see you were on our side in our 
discussion at dinner, were you not, Miss 
Hale ? ” 

^‘Certainly. But then T know so little 
about it. I was surprised, however, to find 
from what Mr. Horsfall said, that there were 
others who thought in so diametrically oppo- 
site a manner, as the Mr. Morison he spoke 
about. He cannot be a gentleman— is he 1 
I am not quite the person to decide on 
another’s gentlemanliness, Miss Hale. I 
mean, I don’t quite understand your applica- 
tion of the word. But I should say that this 
&orison is no true man. I don’t know who 
he is ; I merely judge him from Mi*. Hors- 
fall’s account.” 

I suspect my ^ gentleman ’ includes your 
‘ true man.’ ” 

“ And a great deal more, you woTild imply. 
T differ from you. A man is to me a higher 
and a completer being than a gentleman.” 

“ What do you mean I ” asked Margaret. 
“We must understand the words differ- 
ently.” 

“ I take it that ‘ gentleman’ is a term that 
only describes a person in his relation to 
others ; but when we speak of him as ‘ a 
man,’ we consider him not merely with regard 
to his fellow-men, but in relation to himself, 
—to life — to time — to eternity. A cast- 
away lonely as Robinson Crusoe, a prisoner 
immured in a dungeon for life ; nay, even a 
saint in Patmos, has his endurance, Iris 
strength, his faith, best described by being 
spoken of as * a man.’ 1 am rather weary of 
this word ‘gentlemanly,’ which seems to me to 
be often inappropriately used, and often too 
with such exaggerated distortion of meaning, 
while the full simplicity of the noun ‘ man,’ 
and the adjective ‘ manly ’ are unacknowledged, 
— ^that I am induced to class it with the cant 
of tlie day.” 

Margaret thought a moment, — but before 
she could speak her slow conviction, he was 
called away by some of the eager manufac- 
turers, whose speeches she could not hear, 
though she could guess at their import by 
the shoiii clear answers Mr. Thornton gave, 
which came steady and firm as the boom 
of a distant minute gun. They were evi- 
dently talking of the turn-out, and suggesting 
what course had best be pursued. She heard 
Mr. Thornton say : 

“That has been done.” Then came a 
hurried muiTQur, in which two or three 
joined. 

“ All those arrangements have been made.” 

Some doubts were implied, some difficulties 
named by Mr. Slickson, who took hold of Mr. 
Thornton’s arm, the better to impress his 
words. Mr. Thornton moved slightly away, 
lifted his eyebrows a very little, and then 
repHed : 

“ I take the risk. You need not join in it 


unless you choose.” Still some more fears* 
were urged. 

“ I am not afraid of anything so dastardly 
as incendiarism. We are open enemies ; and 
I can protect myself from any violence that I 
apprehend. And I will assuredly protect all 
others who come to me for work. They 
know my determination by this time as well 
and as fully as you do.” 

Mr. Hornfall took him a little on one side, 
as Margaret conjectured, to ask him some 
other question about the strike ; but, in 
truth, it was to inquire who she herself was 
— so quiet, so stately, and so beautiful. 

“A M'lton lady ?” asked he as the name 
was given. 

“ No ! from the south of England — Hamp- 
shire, I believe,” was the cold, iiidilTereiit 
answer. 

Mrs. Slickson was catechising Fanny on 
the same subject. 

“ Who is that fine disiinfTiiis»hed-looking 
girl i a sister of Mr. Horsfall’s ? ” 

“ Oh dear no ! That is Mr. Hale, her 
father, talking now to Mr. Stephens. He 
gives lessons ; that is to say, he reads with 
young men. My brother John goes to him 
twice a week, and so he begged mamma to 
ask them here in hopes of getting him known. 
I believe we have some of their prospectuses, 
if you would like to have one.” 

“ Mr. Thornton ! Does lie really find time 
to read with a tutor in the midst of ail liis 
business, — and this abominable strike in hand 
as well ? ” 

Fanny was not sure, from Mrs. Slickson ’s 
manner, whether she ought to be proud or 
ashamed of her brother’s conduct ; and, like 
all people who try and take other ])eople’g 
“ ought ” for tlie rule of tlieir feelings, she was 
inclined to blssh for any singularity of action. 
Her shame was interrupted by the dispersion 
of the guests. 

CHAPTER THE TWE^«TY-riRST. 

Margaret and her father walked home. 
The night was fine, the streets clean, and, 
with her pretty white silk, like Leezie Lind- 
say’s gown o’ green satin, in the ballad, 
kilted up to her knee, she was off with her 
father, ready to dance along with the excite- 
ment of the pool, fresh night air. 

“ I rather think Thornton is not quite easy 
in his mind about this strike. He seemed 
very anxious to-night.” 

“ I should wonder if he were not. But he 
spoke with his usual coolness to the others 
when they suggested different things, just 
before we came away.” 

“ So he did after dinner jis well. It would 
take a good deal to stir him from hia cool 
manner of speaking ; but his face strikes me 
as anxious.” 

“ I should be if I were he. He must know 
of the growing anger and hoi’dly-smothered 
hatred of his workpeople, who all look upon 
him as what the Bible calls a ‘hard man,’— 
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not so much unjust as unfeelinj^ ; Olear in " You will be as proud of your one ser- 
ludgment, standing upon his ‘rights* as no vant when you get her, if all is true about 
human being ougiit to stand, considering her that Mrs. Thornton says/* 
irhat we and all our petty rights are in the “To be sure, I shall. I felt like a great 
sight of the Almighty. I am glad you think hypocrite to-niglrt, sitting there in my white 
he looks anxious. When I remember Boucher’s silk gown, with my idle hands before me, 
lialf-mad words and ways, I cAnnot bear to when I remembered ail the good, thorough, 
think how coolly Mr. Thornton spoke.’* house-work they had done to-day. They 

“ In the tirst place, I am not so convinced took me for a fine lady, I’m sure.” 
as you are about that man Boucher’s utter ‘‘ Even I was mistaken enough to think 
distress ; for the moment he was badly off, I you looked like a lady, my dear,” said Mr. 
don’t doubt. But there is always a mysterious llale, quietly smiling. 

aupply of money from these Unions ; and But smiles were changed to white and 
from what you said, it was evident the man trembling looks when they saw Dixon’s face, 
was of a passionate, demonstrative nature, as she opened the door. 

and gave strong expression to all he felt.” “Oh, master ! — Oh, Miss Margaret ! Thank 

“ Oil, papa ! ’’ God, you are come ! Dr. Donaldson is here. 

“ Weil ! I only want you to do justice to The servant next door went for him, for the 
Mr. Thornton, who is, I suspect, of an exactly j charwoman is gone home. She’s better 
opposite nature, — a man wlio is far too ])ro\ul ' now ; but, oh sir ! I thought she’d have died 
to show his feelings. Just the character J j an hour ago.” 

should have thouglit beforehand you would j Mr. JTale caught Margaret’s arm to steady 
Lave admired, Margaret.” j himself from falling. lie looked at her face, 

“Sol do, — so I should; but I don’t feel | and saw an expression jupon it of surprise 
quite so sure as you do of the existence of land extremeab sorrow, but not the agony of 
tliose feelings. He is a man of great strength i terror tiiat contracted his own unprepared 
of character, — of unusual intellect, considering heart. She knew more than he did, and yet 
the few advantages he has had.” she listened with that hopeless expression of 

*’ Not so few. lie has led a practical life awed apprehension, 
from a very early age ; has been called upon 1 “ Oh ! I should not have left her — wicked 

to exercise judgment and self-control. All ' daughter that 1 am ! ” moaned forth Mar- 
that develope.s one pai’t of the intellect. To garet, as .slie supported her trembling father’s 
be sure, he needs some of the knowledge of ! hasty steps up-stairs. Dr. Donaldson met 
the past, which give.s the truest basis for i them on the lauding. 

conjecture as to the future; but he knows j “ 8he is better now,” he wdiispered. “The 
this need, — he perceives it, and that is some- i opiate has taken eliect. The spasms were 
thing. You are quite prejudiced against Mr. | very bad : no wonder they frightened your 
Thornton, Margaret.” j maid ; but .she’ll rally this time.” 

?<“He is the first specimen of a rnanufac- ‘'I'histime! Let me go to her!” Half 
turer — of a person engaged in trade — that I an hour ago, Mr. Hale was a middle-aged 
had ever the opportunity of studying, papa. ■ man ; now' his sight was dim, his senses 
He is my first olive : let me make a face ; wavering, his w'.dk tottering, fis if he were 
while I swallow’ it, I know he h good of liis j seventy years of age. 

kind, and by and by I shall like the kind. I Dr. Donaldson took his arm, and led him 
rather think I am already beginning to do so. | iuto the bedroom. Margaret followed close. 
I was very much interested by what the gen- i There lay her mother, with an unmistakeable 
tlemen were talking about, although I did j look on her face. She might be better now ; 
not uiideratand half of it. I was quite sorry i she was sleeping, but Death had signed her 
when Miss Thornton came to take me to the i for ins owuj, and it was clear that ere long he 
other end of the room, saying she wa^ sure 1 1 would return to take posse.ssion. Mr, Hale 
should be uncomfortable at being the only j looked at her for some time without a w’ord. 
lady among so many gentlemen. I had never Then he be^an to shake all over, and, turning 
thought about it, I was so busy listening ; away from Dr. Donaldson’s anxious care, he 
and the ladies were so dull, ]:)apa — oh, so groped to find the door ; he could not see it, 
dull ! Yet I think it was clever too. It I although several candles, brought in their 
reminded me of our old game of having | sudden affright, were burning and flaring 
each so many nouns to introduce into a j there. He staggered into the di'awdng-room, 
sentence.” and folt about for a chair. Dr. Donaldson 

“What do you mean, child?” asked Mr. wheeled one to him, and placed him in it. 
Hale. He felt his pulse. 

Why, tliey took nouns that were signs of “ Spejik to him, Miss Hale* We must 
things which gave evidence of weMth, — rouse him.” 

housekeepers, under - gardeners, extent of “Papa!” said Margaret, witli a crying 
glass, valuable lace, diamonds, and all such voice that was wild with pain. “ Papa ! 
things; and each one formed her speecli so Speak to me!” The speculation came 
as to bring them all in, in the prettiest acci- agidn into his eyes, and he made a great 
dental manner possible.” effort. 
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“ Margfuret, did you know of tliiB 1 Oh, it 
was cru^ of you ! ” 

Ko, sir, it was not cruel ! ’* replied Dr. 
Donaldson, with quick decision. “ Miss 
Hale acted under my directions. There may 
have been a mistake, but it was not cruel. 
Your wife will be a different creature to- 
morrow, I trust. She has had spasms, as I 
anticipated, though I did not tell Miss Hale 
of my apprehensions. She has taken the 
opiate I brought with me ; she will have a 
good long sleep ; and to-morrow, that look 
which has alai’med you so much will have 
passed away.*’ 

But not the disease 1 

Dr. Donaldson glanced at Margaret. Her 
bent head, her lace raised with no appeal for 
a temporary reprieve, showed that quick 
observer of human nature that she tliouglit 
it better that the whole truth should be 
told. 

“ Not the disease. We cannot touch the 
disease, with all our poor vaunted skill. We 
can only delay its progress — alleviate the 
pain it causes. Be a man, sir — a Christian. 
Have faith in the immortality of the soul, 
which no pain, no mortal disease, can assail 
or touch ! ” 

But all the reply he got was in the choked 
words, You have never been married, Dr. 
Donaldson ; you do not know what it is,” 
and in deep, manly sobs, which went through 
the stillness of the night like heavy pulses of 
agony. 

Margaret knelt by him, caressing him with 
tearful caresses. No one, not even Dr. 
Donaldson, knew how the lime went by. 
Mr. Hale was the first to dare to speak of| 
the necessities of the present moment. j 

‘‘What must we do?” asked he. “Tell 
us both. Margaret is my staff — my right 
hand.” 

Dr. Domaldson gave hia clear, sensible 
directions. No fear for to-night — ^nay, even | 
peace for to-morrow, and for many days yet. 
But no enduring hojje of recovery. He ad- 
vised Mr. Hale to go to bed, aud leave only 
one to watch the slumber, which he hoped 
would be undisturbed. He promised to 
come again early in the morning. And, with 
a warm and kindly siiake of the hand, he left 
them. 

They spoke but few words ; they were too 
much exhausted by their terror to do more 
than decide upon the immediate course of 
action. Mr. Hale was resolved to sit up 
through the nighty and all that Margaret 
could do was to prevail upon him to rest on 
the drawing-room sofa. Dixon stoutly and 
bluntly refused to go to bed ; and, as for 
Margaret, it was simply impossible that she 
should leave her motner, let all the doctors 
in the world speak of “husbanding resources,** 
and “ one watcher only being requiral.’* ^ 
Dixon sat, and stared, aud winked, and 
drooped, aud picked hei»elf up again with a 
jerk, and finally gave up the battle, and 


fidrly snored Margaret had taken off her 
gown and tossed it aside with a sort of im- 
patient disgust, and put on her dressinj^ 
gown. She felt as if she never could sleep 
again; as if her whole senses were acutely 
vital, aud all endued with double keenness,, 
for the purposes of watching. Every sight 
and sound — nay, even every thought, touched 
some nerve to the very quick. For more than 
two hours she heara ner father’s restless 
movements in the next room. He came 
perpetually to the door of her mother’s cham- 
ber, pausing there to listen, till she, not 
hearing his close unseen presence, went and 
opened it to tell him how all went on, in 
reply to the questions his baked lips could 
baraly form. At last he, too, fell asleep, and 
all the house was still. Margaret sate behind 
the curtain thinking. Far away in time, far 
away in space, seemed all the interests of past 
days. Not more than thirty-six hours aga 
she cared for Bessy Higgins and her father, 
and her heart was wrung for Boucher ; now, 
that was all like a dreaming memory of some 
former life, — everything that had passed out 
of dooi’s seemed dissevered from her mother, 
aud therefore unreal. Even Harley Street 
appeared more distinct ; there she remem- 
bered, as if it were yesterday, how she had 
pleased herself with tracing out lier mother’s 
features in her Aunt Shaw’s face, — and how 
letters had come, making her dwell on 
the thoughts of home with all the longing of 
love. Helstone, itself, wna in the dim past. 
The dull gray days of the preceding winter 
and spring, so uneventiess and monotonous, 
seemed more associated with what she cared 
for now above all price. She would fain have 
caught at the skirts of that departing time, 
and prayed it to return, and give her back 
what she had too little valued while it was 
yet in her possession. What a vain show Life 
seemed ! How unsubstantial, and flickering, 
and flitting ! It was as if from some aerial 
belfry, high up above the stir and jar of the 
earth, there was a bell continually tolling, “All 
are shadows ! — all are passing ! — all is past !** 
And when the morning dawned, cool and gray, 
like many a happier morning before — when 
Margaret looked one by one a;t tlie sleepers, it 
seemed as if the terrible night were unreal 
as a dream ; it, too, was a shadow. too, 
was past. 

Ml'S. Hale herself was not awai'e when she* 
awoke how ill she had been the night before. 
She was rather surprised at Dr. Donald- 
son’s early visit, and perplexed by the 
anxious faces of husband aud child. She 
consented to remain in bed that day, say- 
ing she certainly was tired ; but the next 
she insisted on getting up ; and Dr. 
Donaldson gave his consent to her return*- 
ing into the drawing-room. She was rest- 
less and uucomfor^ble in every position, 
and before night she became very feverish. 
Mr. Hale was utterly listless, mid incapable of 
deciding on anything. 
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^^What can we do to spare mamma such 
another night?** asked margaret on the 
third day. 

“ It is to a certain degree, the reactimi after 
the powerful opiates I have been obliged to use. 
It is more painful for you to see than for her 
to bear, I believe. But, I think, if we could 
get a water-bed it might be a good thing. Not 
but what she will be better to-morrow ; 
pretty much like herself as she was before 
this attack. Still, I should like her to have a 
water-bed, Mrs. Thornton has one, I know. 
I’ll try and call there this afternoon. Stay,” 
said he, his eye catching on Margaret’s lace, 
blanched with watching in a sick-room, “ I’m 
not sure if I can go ; I’ve a long i-ound to 
take. It would do you no harm to have a 
brisk walk to Marlborough Street, and ask 
Mrs. Thornton if she can spare it.” 

Certainly,” said Margaret. “ I could go 
while mamma is asleep this afternoon. I am 
sure Mrs. Thornton would lend it to us.” 

Dr. Dunalds^m’s experience told them 
rightly. Mrs. Hale seemed to shake olT the 
consequences of her attack, and looked 
brighter and better this afternoon than Mar- 
aret had ever hoped to .see her again. Her 
aughter left her after dinner, sitting in her 
easy chair, wMth her hand lying in her hus-j 
band’s, who looked more worn and suliering | 
than she by far. Still, he could smile now' 
-—rather slowly, ratlier faintly, it is true ; but 
a day or two before, Margaret never thought 
to see him smile again. 

It was about two miles from their house in 
Crampton Crescent to Marlborough Street. 
It was too hot to walk very quickly. An 
August sun beat straight down into the street 
at tlu-eo o’clock in the afternoon. Margaret 
went along without noticing anything very 
diiferent from usual in the hi'st mile and a 
half of her journey ; she was absorbed In her 
own thoughts, and had learnt by this time to 
thread lier way through the irregular stream 
of human beings that flowed through Milton 
streets. But, by and by, she was struck with 
an unusual heaving among the mass of people 
in the crowded roa^l on which she was 
entering. They did not appear to be moving 
on so much as talkhog, and listening, and 
buzzing with excitement, without much 
stirring from the spot where they might 
happen to be. Still, as they made way for 
her, and, wrapt up in the pui-pose of her 
errand, and the necessities that suggested it, 
she was less quick of observation than she 
might have been, if her mind liad been 
at ease, she hinl got into Marlborough 
^jpeet before the full conviction forced itself 
upon her that there was a restless oppressive 
sense of irritation abroad among the people ; 
a tlmuderous atmosphere, morally as well as 
physically, around her. From ev^y nai-row 
lane opening out on Marlborough Street came 
up a low distant roar, as of myriads of heroe, 
indignant voices* The inhabitants of each 
poor squalid dwelling were, gathered round 


the doors and windows^ if indeed they were 
not actually standing in the middle of the 
narrow ways— all with looks intent towards 
one point. Marlborough Street itself was the 
focus of all those human eyes, that betrayed 
iutensest interest of various kinds ; some 
fierce with anger, some lowering with relent- 
less threats, some dilated with fear, or im- 
ploring entreaty ; and, as Margai-et reached 
the small side-entrance by the folding doors, 
in the great dead wall of Marlborough mill- 
yai*d, and awaited the porter’s answer to the 
bell, she looked round and heard the first 
long far-off roll of the tempest ; saw the first 
slow-surging wave of the dark crowd come, 
with its threatening crest, tumble over, and 
retreat, at the far end of the street, which a 
moment ago seemed so full of repressed 
noise, but which now was ominously still ; — 
all these cu'cumstancefi forced themselves on 
Margai'ct’s notice, but did not sink down into 
her pre-occupied heart. She did not know 
what they meant — wliat was their deep signi- 
ficance ; while she did know, did feel the keen 
shai*p pressure of the knife that was soon to 
stab her through and through, by leaving her 
motherless. She was trying to realise that, 
in order that when it came she might be 
ready to comfort her father. 

The porter opened the door cautiously, not 
nearly wide enough to admit her. 

it’s you, is it, ma’am ? ” said he, drawing 
a long breath, and widening the entrance, but 
btiii not opening it fully. Mai'garet went in. 
He liastily bolted it behind her. 

^ Tli’ folk ai'e all coming up here, I reckon ? ” 
asked he. 

1 don’t know'. Sometliing unusual seeiued 
going on ; but this street is quite empty I 
thiuL” 

She went across the yard and up the steps 
to the house-door. There was no near sound, 
— no steaiu-englue at w^ork with beat and 
pant, — no click of machinery, or mingling 
and cUishing of many shai*]) voices ; but fax 
away, the ominous gathering roar, deep- 
chunoui'ing. 

JEAN RAISIN. 

It has been my lot, of late^ to take outdoor 
exercise on the skirts of an extensive forest 
which crowns the summit of a range of hills. 
Its length is so considerable, tlnut to walk 
from one end of it to the oilier is more than 
my legs, though good legs,, would like ; but 
its breadth, in most parts, is more easily 
traversable* 1 can enter on one side, and 
by means of a mental mariner’s compassy 
which phrenologists would call the orgsm of 
locality, can pursue my way to the opposite 
side, to enjoy the prospect which meets im 
there* During the transit I am oversl^owed 
bv oaks and beeches. The gimnd in aanjin 
plaoee is covered by a dense tmeket of under- 
wood, whose branohes 1 am oMiged to put 
aside with my arm% in order to pursuo my 
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way. In other spots, where the brushwood 
has been cleared, the ground is covered with 
violets and periwinkle, — ^to be succeeded in 
turn by pale Solomon?s- seals and spotted 
orchises. Among these scattered tufts of 
flowers and last year’s dry leaves, that are 
mingled with them, the viper and the sloe- 
worm come out to bask after their winter’s 
sleep is ended. Just now, in these autumnal 
days, rank grass, a few late flowers, and 
abundant bunches of shining blackberries, 
are the prevailing occupants of such open 
clearings. As I piiss on, my ears are enter- 
tained by the croakings of that shabby thief 
the carrion crow ; my eyes are amused by the 
graceful flittings of the pertest of magpies ; i 
while the jay, darting off from the bianch of | 
an ash, gives harsh warning of my approach 
to all whom it may concern. The air is close ; 
not a breeze is astir ; the view is limited ; 1 
am covered in by a roof of verdure ; and the 
monotonous slight noises which alone disturb 
the silence of the wood, give the impression 
of being either in solitary imprisonment or 
utter exile, until I can emerge again upon 
the open down. 

By one of those miraculous changes of 
scene which are the result of coals, hot water, 
and horizontal bars of iron, I iind myself 
walking in another forest which is utterly 
dissimilar to my usual haunts. Hills there 
are in every direction, covered throughout 
with a woody plantation of a strangely uni- 
form character and height. The prevailing 
colour of the foliage is a bright light green ; 
here, melting into yellow ; there, tinged in 
strong contrast with a deep blood-red ; and 
occasionally, down in the valley e.specially, 
overcast w^tli a shade of rusty brown. No 
turf, or wild flowers, or underwood, are to be 
seen on the ground, where visible , but all is 
bare and naked as a stony desert, except the 
wood which covers it. The only birds I see 
arc a few sad survivors of a covey of par- 
tridges and thrushes, which conduct them- 
selves so strangely that the foresters as-sert 
that they ai© tipsy. ‘‘ As drunk as a thrush” 
is a proverb here. The most remarkable point 
is, tliat I can walk through this forest, which 
reaphes further than the eye can follow it, 
with my head and shoulders above its summit. 

I (no Colossus) can look down upon tlie wood, 
and inhale the breeze, and feel the sunshine, 
and behold the most distant objects of the 
landscape, all the while I am sauntering 
through its steep and narrow paths. I am 
strolling on the borderland where Champagne 
unites with Burgundy ; and tlie interminable 
forest which clothes the hills is no other than 
the forest of Jean Kaisin. 

But who, then, is Jean Kaisin ? Jean is a 
personage of ancient renown, of noble rank, 
and distantly related to his humbler cousin, 
our own respected John Barleycorn. It is 
true they differ in several respects. John is 
of a hardier constitution than Jean, and is 
capable of making himself more generally 


useful. John is content to live on sandy, 
loamy plains, in northern latitudes and un- 
genial climates, where summers are short and 
winters long. J ean delights to bask on the 
slopes of sunny hills, and prefers the wai*m 
dry foot of the mountain to the damper, 
though richer lap of the valley. To his credit 
be it said, he is not nice about several parti- 
culars. A hal’d bed, even a bed of rock, 
makes him neither sulky nor sour. He laughs 
at limestone. A mouth’s drought, such as 
would kill cousin John in his early youth, 
only puts Jean into better spirits; while a 
baking that would make many an ailing 
John give up the ghost, merely renders Ins 
natural good disposition milder and sweeter. 
Jean and John have long been rivals ; they 
have now determined to become allies. A 
worthy ambassador, one Oliveira, is doing 
his best to negotiate the terms ; and the 
result may be that Jean and John will .appeal- 
side by side, as they ought, at all the fes- 
tive boai’ds of Eugiaud and France. For 
though I love John very much indeed, that 
is no reason why I should be compelled tp 
cut Jean dead ; and though 1 am on v^y 
intimate terms with Jean, (or rather, 
Jean is intimate ’with me,) I experience 
considerable diliiculty in saying, “ilow do 
you dol” to John now and then. The 
grand object of diplomacy at ju-eseut is to 
enable Jean to send a sealed black bottle, 
and to authorize John to introduce a foam- 
ing pewter pot, into places whore, re- 
spectively, they never made their appeai*- 
auce before. 

John and Jean are good-looking fellows. 
The ladie.s are decidedly fond of both of them. 
But by a reversion of national characteristics, 
John has a yellow complexion, and is gar- 
! iiished with a fiercely bristling beard, where.as 
Jean has nothing of the kind to show, and 
can only boast of a delicate bloom on his 
cheek. His hue is as various as that of the 
human race itself. He is black like the 
negro, fair like the Circassian, yellow like the 
Chinaman, tawny like the Moor, red like the 
American Indian, and I have even seen him 
with a spotted ^skin. Jean is potent; yet, 
Samson-like, he submits to be confined with 
osier-mthes, sometimes (even with a bit of 
rye-straw. He allows women to bind him to 
a stake with such contemptible fetters as 
those, to prevent his Kaisiuship from running 
out of bounds. 

Jean Kaisin has lately been somewhat sick, 
suffering from a malady to wdiich John has 
never been subject. Insular vigour li.as stood 
firm, while continental delicacy has pined and 
threatened to go into a consumption. But it 
is unlucky to boast of one’s self and oul’s 
friends, and the last news of Jean is favour- 
able — as far, at least, as concerns bis illnes.s. 
This sickness cannot be accoutited for by any 
eculiarly imprudent condi^ct on the part of 
ean. In respect to sobriety there is not a 
pin to choose between .t^m; for if John is 
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now and ihen in his cups, Jean is quite as 
often in his glasses. 

John Barleycorn is an ephemeral being, 
bodily, though his blood renders him im- 
niortiil in point of fact. Comparatively 
pigmy, too, in stature, being rarely, if ever, 
quite tall enough to make a French foot- 
soldier of. The term of Jean Raisin’s life 
occasionally approaches the antediluvian ^ 
standard. In a comfortable home, he is half; 
a Methuselah. His growth, like that of the | 
cartilaginous fishes, appears to be indefinitely | 
extensible, varying like those fantoccini 
which change from a dwarf to a giant at | 
pleasure. Here, be is seldom moi'e than | 
three or four feet high ; but in Italy I have | 
seen him as tall as an elm, with arms long 
enough to reach from tree to tree. In | 
another well-authenticated instance, a body 
as big round as that of a full-grown man,' 
with linibs capable of sustaining a weight! 
equivalent to that of four thousand fine 
bunches of grapes, must be allowed to be a ' 
tolerably fair sjjceimen of vigour and capa- ; 
bility. F(^r further particulars (price six- j 
pence) apply at the vinery, ilarnpion Court. 

Hurrah, then, for Jean Raisin ! for the 
generous grape ; for the noble vine I Hur- 
rah, too, for the golden Barleycorn ! tlie 
dulcet malt, the invigorating ale and ]>orler ! 
No longer let them envy each other s fame, 
but sliake hands and be friends, standing 
shonhlor to shoulder on every French anti 
English tiidebt^ard without a shadow of ill- 
will or jealousy ! Burton-on-Trent shall 
exchange wares with Bordeaux ; laile ale j 
shall restore the tone of the millions ofj 
French stomachs that long for bitters ; while | 
claret and burgundy, and the wines of tlie | 
south, at hist uncorked lor the multitude, ; 
shall cause fevers and agues to loose their ' 
hold on many a hard-wt^rked Euglisli man’s 
frame, and — true, though you may call it ; 
disgusting — free many an English child from ; 
intestinal worms. | 

Jean Raisin’s forest is the laud of good j 
cheer. Fancy, not a small stage-coach man, ' 
but the coachman of a small stage-coach, | 
quartering peaches and soaking them in 
burgundy, as his ordinary dessert during the 
first days of October ! We observe this while 
picking a partridge and quaffing much better 
than ordinary wine at teiipeiiee a bottle. 
Wine for breakfast, wine for dinner, and 
wine again, if you like it, for supjter. But ; 
peojde hearing talk of the price of French 
wines ill France, imagine that a bottle of the 
genuine article goes as far as port and sherry 
m England. Alas! no. It does not burn 
;ialf so big a hole in your stomach when you 
swallow it. It may be, and consequently is, 
absorbed in immensely greater quantities 
without any hairm done. Some English go 
80 far as to say that it is wasting your time 
to try to get drunk with it. As a matter of 
amusement, there are certain public-houses 
where they ask you whether you will drink 


by the bottle or the hour. The afternoon’s 
diversion generally costs much about the 
same, whichever mode of measurement you 
may decide upon ; tiie only difference being 
that what you gain in quantity you lose in 
quality, and vice-versa. 

Nowhere are the cooks less liable to the 
charge of being satanic emissaries for tb© 
purpose of spoiling the gifts of Heaven, than 
in Jean’s dominions. But nowhere have cook& 
such materials to deal with. It is true that 
Lower Burgundy possesses a breed of pig» 
whose proportions are the reverse f‘f the came- 
leoiiard’s, inasmuch as they slope down with 
a steep descent from the insertion of the tail 
to the nape of the neck. A herd of Tonnerre 
pigs, when standing still, resemble a collection 
of letters A. They would gain no prize at 
the Birmingham show ; but that does not 
hinder them from making excellent pig-meat. 
The sheep are better than are usually seen in 
France, being evidently a collateral branch 
of our own Southdown family. Their 
cutlets, washed dowui with a glass of spark- 
ling Eperneuil, are popularly believed to 
be restorative of the traveller’s strength 
after a long day’s journey. The very 
house-<loors manifest the gaminess of Rai- 
sinland, by hanging out inviting bell-pulls 
made of roe-deer’s feet and ankles. The 
game of the vineyards is the most exqui- 
site in the world. Grapes communicate to 
the creatures w’hich have once tasted them, 
a succulence of flesh and a superiority of 
flavour, which indisputably promote them 
to the jilace of honour, upon whatever table 
they deign to ajipear. Nothing on earth is 
comparable to the fig-pecker of the vine- 
yards, who requires not that we should fat- 
ten him, like the lazy ortolan. The fi^- 
pecker is a marvel of plumpness and deli- 
cacy, of whom it has been observed that, 
if he had the stature of the turkey, no 
fortune in the w'orld would be lijrge enough 
to purchase him at the price he deserves. 
Nothing conics near the fig-peckers of the 
vineyards, unless it be the quail of the 
vineyards, the thrush of the vineyards 
(and, faut des grives on preud des merles 
— when thrushes run shorty we are glad 
to get blackbirds), and the pheasant of the 
vineyards. Observe, there is not the slightest 
proof that the fig-pecker and the quail fatten 
on the grapes. It is a well-known fact that 
both those succulent species frequent the 
vines for some insectivorous and frugivoroiis 
motive, and that their sojourn thereamong 
has the projierty of improving their flesh. 
Bees, too, abound in Burgundy. What beau- 
tiful honey the vine-blo.s 8 oms make ! 

Vine-leaves, wrapped round roasting 
pigeons and quails, and so impregnated with 
the gravy, become themselves a dainty morsel. 
The goats whose milk is made use of to 
manufacture the famous Mont d’Or cheese, 
are fed on vineleaves that have been pounded, 
pressed, and salted down according to a 
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learned and peculiar method. The red leaves 
of the Teinturier, or Dyer grape, so called 
because its ruby juice stains whatever it 
drops upon, are gathered as astringents ; and 
the herboristes of Paris, rather a numerous 
body of tradesmen, find it worth their while 
to dry them for sale. In short, whether vitis, 
a vine, is derived from vita, life ; or vita, life, 
from vitis, a vine, there is one fact that etymo- 
logists can never unsettle ; namely, that vitis 
vinifera is the most vivifying vegetable that 
grows. Baisinland, besides, has plenty of 
truffles ; the diamonds of the kitchen, accord- 
ing to Brillat-Savarin; toadstools and creosote, 
according to me. Another delicacy is the 
edible snail, helix pomatia of learned men 
and escargot of nut-brown vintagers, which, 
however you may sneer at it, is not to be 
despised, seeing that it is in such favour with 
certain amateurs as to be greedily hunted 
for and sent off by hundreds of thousands to 
distant non-snail-producing regions. Troyes 
(whence troy-weight), boasts an eating-house, 
Aux deux Couronnes, with the sign of The 
Two Garlands of Grapes, whose principal 
attraction is bons escaroots, in conspicu- 
ously large capitals, just as native oysters 
would be with us. In one canton near 
me, Les Eicej^s, there are dealers in escar- 
gots who send whole cart-loads to Troyes, 
Auxerre, and other large towns, whence tliey 
find theii* way to Paris, where tliey fetch a 
sou a-piece. Of late years their price has 
doubled ; they are now sold wholesale from 
four to five francs the thousand. 

One more word on edible snails, and I have 
done with them. They are larger than the large 
brown garden snail (which is also eaten in other 
parts of France) more conical in shape, and of 
the colour of those nankin pantaloons, which 
were the delight of the bucks of the last 
generation. The best are gathered amongst 
the vines that grow upon a rcddLsh soil com- 
posed of bits of crumbling rock. The season 
to eat them is during the dead months of 
the year, when they are sealed up asleep in 
their winter quarters. If by accident tliey 
are consumed in summer, they are first made 
to fast for several days. After boiling them 
in salt and water, and tossing them up in 
butter and sweet herbs, some cooks restore 
each snail to its own private shell, with just 
the blfick tip of its tall cut off, and serve 
them neatly piled on a plate, like a pyramid 
of fruit or caKes ; others combine the whole 
into a fricassee, and send them to table more 
naked than they were born. 

Jean fJaisln’s family is exceedingly nume- 
rous ; and, between us be it said, there are 
more of them than good ones. It has some- 
what diminished since Virgil’s days, when it 
numbered more than the sands of the desert ; 
but it is still sufficiently multitudinous to 
throw dust into the eyes of Jean’s best 
friends. Bose collected more than fourteen 
thousand individual raisins at a fftmijj party 
given in the Luxembourg gardens. What is 


odd, the most deserving members are known 
by the greatest number of aliases. Domitian, 
to avenge himself on the ancient Gauls, laid 
low every Eaisin he could happen with. His 
services would bo useful at the present day in 
exterminating undeserving Kaisins from the 
positions they occupy throughout the land. 
All that would be wanted is a second Probus 
to replace them with strong and healthy 
young fellows whose characters will bear 
strict investigation. But Jean Raisin hardly 
knows his own rehitions, either by sight or 
by name; every district has its favourites, 
which happen to take the farmer’s fancy. 
The usual inmates of gardens, such as the 
Messieurs Chasselas, do not thrive in the 
field satisfactorily ; and vice-versa, though 
probably in a less degree. It is much to be 
desired that some enterprising arapelologist 
would travel through the country to make a 
list of them and take their portraits. A 
genealogical tree has long been threatened, 
but still remains to be completed. 

As to aliases ; I myself discovered at 
Chablis that Gros-plant, Lombard, and 
Charniaux, are one. Gouais is another name 
of the same individual, who turns out 
troublesome if you cut him too short. Again; 
Pierre, Jean, Pineau, Aiixerrois, Pied-de- 
Perdrix, G rappo-Kouge, and Plant- de-Medoc, 
differ so little in their real physiognomy and 
character, that they may safely bo regarded 
as different forms assumed by one and the i 
same actor of all-work. Again ; Beurot and 
Pineau-Gris of the Departments of the Aube, 
the Cote-d’Or, the Cher, and the Vosges 
ought both to be compelled to drop those 
titles. The same of Auxois and the Affam6 
of the Meuse, Ascot of the Lower Rhine, 
Braguet-Gris of the Alps, Fromenteau-Gris 1 
of the Jura, Muscadet of the Indre and 
the Seine-et-Oise, and Tokai of the Upper 
Rhine. All those titles are merely syno- 
nymous with that respectable name, Cordelier- 
Gris. Let not the above sentences be looked 
upon as a useless parade of pedantic learning. 

There are two leading varieties of grape, 
the heads of the family of Jean Raisin, from 
which the main supply of French red wines 
is obtained. The ^first and highest in excel- 
lence is the Pineau, or Pinot, names guessed 
to be derived from I drink. Under the 
name of Noirien f please do not confound this 
with Nairien, a long-bunched grape which 
ripens badly), it furnishes, in Upper Bur- 
gundy, wines whose reputation is deseiwedly 
world-famous. Morillon-noir is another of 
its names. At Orleans it is called Auvernas, 
because it was introduced thence from 
Auvergne. The Pineau is a small black 
grape, exceedingly sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. “ Does it not glue your lips and fingers 
together! That is /the sign it will make 
good wine ;” said a jolly Burgundian, as he 
led me through his vineyard, and pressed me 
to eat till I could eat no more. The bunches 
are not larger the berries are irregular in size, 
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and to look at it, you would say, that can 
never be the fruit which established Jean 
l^biu’s glorious fame. A basket of Piueaus 
in Covent Garden market would be scorned 
and scoffed at as good for nothing by every 
passing greenhouse mrdener. Notwith- 
standing which, the Pineau occupies the 
place of honour m France, on the sunniest 
slopes and the most sheltered hills. The wine 
made of the Pineau is the wine that is exported 
to supply the tables of nobles and princes. 
The Pineau represents the aristocracy. 

The next in importance and consideration, 
and perhaps the first in usefulness, is the 
Ganiais (perhaps named after the village 
Garnay, near Beaune), a black grape, with 
larger and better-looking bunches and berries 
than those of the Pineau. It is excellent to 
eat ; luid an inexperienced taster would be at 
a loss to guess that its wine should turn out 
inferior in quality. It is the main stock of 
the vineyards of the plain and the valley, — 
the PineJWi above, and the Gamais below. 
The Gamais is the only kind which, after 
being frozen in spring, will reproduce fruit ; 
even then, it will bear an aoundfuit crop. 
xVud the low bottoms between a line of hills | 
are much more liable to frost than the hills 
themselves. The kindly Gamais gives wine 
for the multitinle. Its humbler [)reteiisions 
cause it to stop at home. When it does travel 
abroad, it is mostly in partnershij) or com- 
bined association with its grander relative, or 
else decorated with heraldic bearings to 
wliich it has no right. Were it not Ibr the 
good-natured Gamais, the farmer and the 
vinedresser would often have no wine at all 
to drink. And I hereby certify that a bottle 
of wine from a Gamais vineyard is a much 
more cheering beverage than water from the 
pumj). In short, the "Gamais represents the 
people. In thirteen hundred and ninety-five, 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, made 
an ordoiuiance, forbidding to plant the 
Gamais or to manure the vineyards. Ex- 
clusiveness, then, found its way into wine- 
bibbing. His highness wanted nectar for his 
court, not drink for his subjects. Notwith- 
standing which prohibition, the Gamais 
flourishes, in eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
in greater abundance than ever it did, and 
the vineyards receive a dressing of manure 
as often as their owners can spai’e it them. 

Vineyards are seldom or never exclusively 
planted with one, or even Wo, or three, kimis 
of grapes. The Pineau or the Gamais may 
predominate, as the case may be ; but 
amongst them are scattered single plants or 
small groups of other leas-esteeraed varieties. 
This IS done purposely, in order that the 
farmer, as ho says, may have some fruit and 
wine that he can consume himself^ after the 
best has gone to his cu8tomfii*s. One does 
not see why, except for French thrift, he 
could not reserve a i^are of the best^ Ss the 
vines producing it do not occupy an inch 
more ground. But m it is. .Of these 


permitted intruders, the most frequent is the 
Pineau blanc, a golden-white grape, to which 
an entire hill is sometimes devoted ; the 
Troyen, a merry-looking round black gra|>e, 
which ripens so suddenly during the week 
preceding the vintage that the vintagers say 
it will not begin to change colour till it hears 
the tubs of preparation rolling about, llie 
Troyen meritoriously adapts itself to the 
flat places and little bits of table-land that 
lie on the upper parts of the hills, where the 
Pineau would not do so well. It also bears 
a stiffer and more clayey soil ; but not only 
is the Troyen inferior to the Gamais, but it is 
difiicult to keep it hanging on the stem. The 
grapes fall to the ground if they are not 
gathered as soon as ripe. Hie wine it gives, 
though pleasant enough the first year or two, 
soon turns flat and loses its goodness. But 
the quantity it produces is a point of con- 
siderable importance, which is likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish under the 
present circumstances of Jean liaisin’s affairs. 
Besides these, the Trousseaux, or Bour- 
guignoD, black and better for wine than 
eating, is tolerated ; the Teinturier is useful 
to colour the wine, and for not much else ; 
the Meunier, or Miller, is a black grape, 
whose leaves are covered with cottony down. 
The best white wines, champagne included, 
are made of a little sweet grape called the 
Bcaunoir, which is extensively cultivated in 
its place. There are also pink grapes, such 
as the Chassehis rouge, the Itaisin de Nuits (if 
it is not tlie same), and the Arbanne rouge, 
whicli are merely allowed standing-room, in 
order that their fruit may appear at table. 

Jean Raisin has enemies. Of course he has. 
He is much too conspicuous a personage to be 
allowed to go through the world quietly. I do 
not here allude to Whole Hogs, but to Jack 
Frost, and Daddy Longlegs and company. 
The latter adversaries are the least formid- 
able, the worst of them being the rhynchites 
of the birch tree, a pretty shining insect, with 
a head terminating in a sharp snout. In the 
middle of June, the female rhynchites roll up 
tlie leaves of the vines into cigars : not to 
smoke them, but as cradles for their young. 
La iune rousse, that horrid red moon which 
shines in spring, is believed to effect Jean 
Raisin's health in the same way as the evil 
eye would. The warm spring day, which 
tempts the leaf-buds to open too soon, and 
then betrays them to hoar-frost or the biting 
east wind, is also a bitter enemy. The same 
of a sun-stroke after a mist. These, com- 
bined with cold rains in early summer, which 
wash the pollen out of the anthers, together 
bring about the misfortune called con lure, or 
the abortion and dropping off of tlie blossom* 
Atmospheric variations sometimes thus 
destroy, in a few days, the entire hopes of the 
vinegrower. Now and then, a single day has 
seen the pistil fertilized, and the harvest 
destroyed, by a burning sunstr<i^e. So liable 
to injury are the delicate and sweetscented 
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bouquets with which Jean Eaisiu bedecks 
himself, that while they remain in bloom the 
labourers avoid, as much as possible, even 
passing up and down amongst the vines. 

It was the long, cold spring — coulure in 
fact, and not the vine disease — which has 
caused the vintage to fail this year. The 
degree of failure, happily, varies. The neigh- 
bourhood of 'Tonnerre Inis suffered the most 
severely. There, they may dolefully sing, as 
soon as a dozen bundles are gathered, “ Adieu, 
panier^vendages sent faites Biiskets, good- 
bye. The vintage is done. Champagne cries 
out that her crop is null. In good years, the 
prating and laughter and hum of the vin- 
tagers is heard ail over the face of the hills ; 
there is a difficulty in procuring sufficient 
hands to make the work go off quickly 
enough. This time, the country is almost as dull 
and still as midnight. In Upper Burgundy, 
tliough matters are better, the result is 
more deplorable than was expected. One 
proprietor of fifteen acres of choice vines has 
only gathered seven baskets of grapes, which 
make less than three-quarters of a hogshead 
of wine. On some spots, the scarcity of 
grapes is such, that they scarcedy for the 
expense of gathering them. — ‘‘ With your per- 
mission, I am come to see your vintage,” I 
said to a maker of sparkling burgundy, into 
whose saloon an acquaintance conducted me. 

We have no vintage this year,” he abruptly 
answered, with indescribable gestures and 
tones. “ To see that, you must travel further.” 
The fact is, every wine-grower in France is 
watching to see how high the price will rise. 

The extreme soutli, as migiit be expected, 
has suffered the lei^ist ; and many .speculators 
have sent empty tubs into Spain to be brought 
back full. ’Fifty-four wine will be there- 
fore dear ; not only because there is little of j 
it, but because that little is likely to l>e good ; I 
unless the Parisian wine-doctors spoil the claret | 
and burgundy with brandy and water coloured 
with deep red wine from the south, and drown 
the white wines under a cataract of cider. . 

Hail is another of Jean Ihiisin's fearful 
enemies, scattering the ground with halt- 
grown grapes. The worst foe of all is the 
sloth, or sometimes the poverty, of the vine- 
dresser. Weeds are the slow but sure assail- 
ants that fight behind the shield of indolence. 
A vineyard ought to be the emblem of labour, 
as well as of friendship and other pleasant 
things. Omit the labour, and joy takes flight. 

Jean Raisin’s personal appearance is ex- 
tremely prepossessing. It is better than the 
most flattering letter of recommendation. I 
am not talking of dandy Raisins coddled in 
greenhouses and nursed in hotbeds. They 
are beaux and fine gentlemen, not without 
merit in their own dandy way. But stroll 
(with leave) on a vine-clad hill, peep under the 
leaves, admire the bunches at the foot of the 
stem, cut off a sample, taste, and then tell me 
where you think Jean Ihiisin is most at home. 

!l$d^j>roceed to dissect Jean Baiain, we 


find that a bunch of grapes, besides its juicei 
consists, first of the stones, whence, both in 
Italy and France, oil has been extracted to 
burn in lamps ; secondly, of the skin, coloured 
in black grapes, and the sole source of colour 
in all genuine red wines, tawny in the Muscat 
and the Orleans variety, and greenish in the 
grapes wiiich are popularly called white 
(delicate folks do right to reject the skins in 
eating grapes.; as, although not injurious 
they distend the stomach with indigestible 
matter) ; thirdly, of the stalks, which are 
removed in districts where they strip the 
grapes, because it is fancied they damage the 
wine, but which in general are allowed to 
I remain. It is remarkable that stripping is 
* most in favour in the south, whore they have 
the greatest reason to abst.aiii from the 
practice ; whilst in the north, where the 
stalks increase the roughness of the produce,, 
they are allowed to remain. In hot years, it 
is necessary to keep the stalks, to fulfil the 
I office of hops in beer, giving body, a.stringeucy, 
i and keeping qualities to the wine, which 
' otherwise turns flat and vapid. In cold 
I year.s, too much stalk is injuriou.s, by adding 
I a superabundance to the acid and saline 
' principles of the gra])e. 

These three together constitute the marc 
of grapes. The same word, marc, is n.secl 
denote the pasty mass of ci'ushed flax or 
colza seed in an oil-mill. Grape-inarc con- 
tains one-fourth part of pips, which are never 
made use of to reproduce the plant. It still 
retains a portion of juice which lias not been 
extracted by the pressure it has undergone. 
It therefore ferments, and may be converted 
to various purposes, such as to make piquette, 
or the smallest of small wine, with. Steeped 
in W'ater for a longer or shorter period, it 
thus forms the beverage of tiie jioor in wine 
countries. It is also employed to furnish 
alcohol. Baths of dry marc in a state of fer- 
mentation have been prescribed for chronic 
rheumatism, scrofula, and other ob-stinate 
maladies. The patient is buried up to the 
neck in the mass, and it requires some care 
to save him from being stifled. After the 
remaining goodness of the marc has been 
extracted, in the shape either of piquette or 
alcohol, it is good for nothing but to burn as 
fuel. It is sometimes, however, spread on the 
land as manure. It has been projxised, 
moreover, to make use of it in tanning. 

I have many other details to mention ; but 
Jacques Borihomme and Jean GuCtre, my 
rustic viticultural friends, tell me that I must 
pack up my carpet-bag and be off to-morrow 
morning, if I have a mind to see with my 
own eyes how Jean Raisin is metaxnorphosed 
into wine. 

Next Week will be Published the Twelfth Poktioh of 
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BEB^LECTIONS OF A LORD MAYOR. 

I HAVE been told,’* said the Lord Mayor 
of Jjondon, left alone in his dressing-room after 
a state ocensiun, and proceeding to divest 
himself of the very large cliain the Lord Ma^-or 
of London wears about his neck, according to 
the manner of the IVesiilent of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, and the watermen of the 
irincipal liackney-coacli stands: “1 say, I 
lave been told,” reyieated the Lord Mayor, 
glancing at himself in the glass, “rather fre- 
quently now, in cotemporary history, that I ' 
am a Humbug.” 

No matter wliat particular Lord Mayor of 
London thus deliveiaMl him.self. Any nioilern 
Lord Mayor of iiondon may have recalled, 
with tlu‘ fidelity here quoted, the homage 
widely ottered to his position. 

“ I have been told so,” contiimod the T^ord 
Mayor of London, who wius in the habit 
of practising oratory wdieii alone, as Demos- 
thenes did, and with the somewhat similar 
object of correcting a curious inqiedimeiit in 
his speech, which always thrust the letter 11 
upon him wdieii he had no business with it, 
and always took it away from liiui when it 
was iiidi.spensable ; I have been told so,” 
pursued the Lord Mayor, “on the ground 
that tiie jirivileges, dues, levies, and other 
exactions of my government, arc relics of ages 
in all re.spects unlike the present; when the 
manners and cusbuiis of the people were 
dirterent, when commerce was ditterently 
understood and practised, wlicn the neces- 
sities and requirements of tliis enormous 
metropolis were as unlike what they are now', 
a.s tliis enormous metropolis itself on the map 
of Queen Victoria’s time is unlike the scarcely 
recoouisable little mustard-seed displayed as 
London on the map of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. I have been told so, on the ground that 
whereas my ottice was a respectable reality 
when the little city in which £ hold my state 
was actually London, and its citizens were 
the London people, it is a swaggering sham 
when that little city’s inhabitants are not a 
twelfth jiart of the metropolitan population, 
and when that little city’s extent is not a 
tenth part of the metropolitan surface. These, 

I am informed, are a short summary of the 
reasons why the London citizens who stand 
foremost us to the magnitude of their 


mercantile dealings and the grasp of their 
intelligence, always fly from the as-sumption 
of my blusliiiig honours ; and why formally 
constituted Commissions have admitted, not 
without some reluctance, that I am — officially,” 
said the Lord Mayor twice — “officially — a most 
absurd creature, and, in point of fact, the 
Humbug already mentioned.” 

The jjrird Mayor of London having thus 
summed up, ]>oli.sIicd his gold chain with his 
sleeve, laid it down on the dressing-table, 
put on a flannel gown, took a chair before the 
glass, and proceede<l to address himself in 
the following neat and appropriate terms ; 

“ Now, my Lord,” said the Lord Mayor of 
London ; and at the \vord lie bowed, and 
smiled obseciuiously ; “ you are well aware 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
these envious disparagements. They are the 
shadow'.s of the light of Greatness.” (The 
Lord Mayor stopped and made a note of this 
.sentiment, as available after dinner some 
day.) “(.)n what evidence will you receive 
your true jiusition ? *On the City Recorder’s ? 
On the City Iwemenibrancer’s ? On the City 
(diamherlain’s ? On the Court of Common 
< ’ouncil’s 1 On the Swordbearer’s ? On the 
Toastmjister’s ? These are good witnesses, 
I believe, and tliey will bear te.stiniouy at 
any time to your being a solid dignitary, 
to your ottice being one of tbc liighest aspi- 
rations of man, one of the brightest crowns 
of merit, one of tlie noblest objects of earthly 
ambition. But, iny Lord Mayor ; ” here the 
Lord Mayor smiled at himself and bowed 
again ; “ is it from the City only, that you 
get these tributes to the virtues of your 
office, and the empty wickedness of the 
Commission that would dethrone you ? I 
think not. I think you may inquire East, 
West, North, and South — jiarticuiarly West,” 
said the Lord Mayor, who was a courtly 
personage — “particularly West, anioim my 
friends of the aristocracy — and still find that 
the Lord Majmr of London is the brightest 
jewel (next to Mercy) in the British crown, 
and the apple of the United Kingdom’s eye. 

“ Who,” said the Lord Mayor, crossing his 
knees, and arguing the point, with the aid of 
his forefinger, at himself in the glass, “ who 
is to be believed ? Is it the superior classes 
(my very excellent and dear friends) that are 
to be believed, or is it Commissions and 
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writers in newspr.pci^ ? Tlie reply of course marslials and admirals of this glorious country, 
is, the su])erior classes. Why then,” said are not the men to bandy compliments ? 
the Lord Mayor, ‘Uet us consider what my My eminently reverend friends the Arch- 
beloved and honoured friends the members of bishops and Bishops, are not idle talkers,' 
the superior classes, say. 1 said tlie Lord Mayor. “ Yet, when they do 

will begin,” said the Lord Mayor, • me the honour to take no thought (ns I may 
<Svith my higlily eminent and respected | say) what they shall cat or wliat they shall 
friemis — my revered brothers, if they will j drink, but with the greatest urbanity to eat 
allow" me to call them so — the Cabinet | and drink (I am proud to think) up to the 
Ministers. What does a cabinet minister say full amount of three pound three 2x?r head, 
w"lien he comes to dine with me ? He gets up ! they are not behind-hand with the rest, 
and tells the comj^any that all the honours | They perceive in the Lord Mayor, a pillar of 
of official life arc nothing coini)?irable to the j the great fabric of church and state; they 
honour of coming and dining with the Lord , know that the Lord Mayor is necessary to 
Mayor. He gives them to understand that, in ; true Heligioii ; they are, in a general w"ay, 
all liis doubts, his mind instinctively reverts fully impressed with the conviction tliat 
to the Lord Mayor fur counsel; that in all | the Lord Mayor is an Institution not to be 
his many triumphs, he h)oks to the Lord | touched without danger to ortl).odox ])iety. 
Mayor for his culminating moral Kup})ort ; I Yet, if I am not deceived,” said the Lord 
that in all his few" defeats, he looks to the | Mayor, smiling obsequiously, my pas- 
Lord Mayor for lasting consolation, lie ' toral and jiorsonal friends the archluBho])s 
signifies that, if the Lord Mayor only a[)])roves I and bishops, are to be believed iijiou their 
of his political career, lie is ha])py ; that if j aOirniation 1 

tlie Lord Mayor disapproves, lie is miserable. “ My elevated and leru-ned friends, the 
His respect for the office is per))ctiially aug- , Judges ! ” cried the Lord Mayor, in a tone of 
meiiting. He has had tlie honour of enjoyiiif enthusiasm, “ When 1 ask the jinlges to 
the munificent hospitality of other Lord ilinner, ikeu are not found to encourage the 
JVi'ayors, but lie never knew such a Lord i-eeoiumemlations of ciUTupt Commissions. 
Mayor as this Lord Mayor, or such a Lorvl t)n the contrary, I infer from tlieir siieeches 
Mayor’s dinner as this dinner. With much that tliey ar** at a loss to understand how Law 
more to tlie same cfiect. And I believe,” or Equity could ever be adniinistm-od in this 
Siiid the Lord Mayor of London, suiiliiig country, if tlie Lord Mayor was reduced. 1 
obsequiously, “that my noble and right understand from them, that it is, soiiu'how", 
honourable friends the Cabinet Ministers, the Lord Mayor who keeps the very judges 
never make a fool of any one theinscdves straight ; tliat if there was no 
“Take,” said the Lord Mayor of London, ■ Lord Mayor, they would begin to go crooked ; 
“next, my highly decorated friends, the KejU’e- j that if they didn’t dine with the Lonl Mayor 
sontatives of Foreign Courts. They assure at least once a year, they couhln’t ansvver lor 
the guests, in the jDoJitest manner, that w'hcn ' their not taking bribes, o-r doing something 
they inform their respective govemments , of that sort. And it is a general O])inion, 
that tliey have liad , the honour of dining wdth ' I imagine,” said the Lord Mayor, smiling 
the Lord Mayor, their respective govern- 1 obsequiously, “that my judicial tViends the 
ments will hardly know wliat to make of judges, know how to sum iqi a case ? 
themselves, they will feel so exalteil by the i ‘‘ Likewise my honourable and legislative 
distinction. And I lio^ie,” said the Lord friends the Members of the House of Coin- 
Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “that their I mons — and my noble and deliberative friends, 
Excellencies my dijiloinatic friends, usually ! the IMetnbers of the House of Lords — and uiv 


say wdiat they mean I learned and forensic friends of tlie liberal 

“ Wliat sentiments do the Army and Njivy ' profession of the Bar ! ” cried the Lord Mayor, 
cxjDress wlien they come and dine at the | “ Tiiey are all convinced (when they come to 
Guildhall or Mansion House 1 They don’t dinner) that without the Lord Mayor, the 
exactly tell the conqxuiy that our brave whole Lord Mayor, aud nothing but the Lord 
soldiers and our hardy seamen rush to con- i^Layor, tliere would ensue whatl may call a 
quest, stimulating one auotlier with the ' national smash. They are all agreed that 
great national watchword, ‘The Lord j society is a kind of barrel, formed of a number 
Mayor ! ’ but they almost go that length, of staves, with a very few hoops to kee|) them 
Tliey intimate that the courage of our together ; and that the Lord Mayor of London 
national defenders would be dreadfully | is such a strong lioop, that if he was taken off, 
damped if there Wiis no Lord Mayor ; that ' the staves would fly asunder, and the barrel 
Kelson and Wellington always had the Lord would burst. This is very gratifying, this is 
Mayor in their minds (ns no doubt they had) very important, this is very dignifying, this is 
in conducting their most brilliant exploits ; very true. I am proud of this profound cou- 
and that they always looked forward to the viction. For, I believe,” said the Lord Mayor, 
Lord Mayor (as no doubt they didl for their smiling obsequiously, “that tliis distinguished 
highest rewards. And I think,’* said the ! agglomeration of my eloquent and lio-wery 
Lord Mayor, smiling obsequiously, “ that my I friends, is capable of making speeches 1 
honourable and gallant friends, the field-' “Then you see, my Lord, pursued the 
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Lord Mayor, resuming the argument with his ' begins one of the stories in which he delights^ 
looking-glass, after a short pause of pride in j he blurts it out piecemeal from tlie corner by 
his illustrious circle of accpuiintance, which the oven, stops to smoke, or breaks off alto- 
caused him to swell consideraldy, it comes getlier if offended by any distasteful kind of 
to this. Do these various distinguished per- interruption. Thus it hapi)ens that tlie legends 
sons come into the city annually, as a matter current in the Oberlansitz have escaped the 
of course, to make certain routine speeches notice of collectors. 

over you, without in the least caring or con- Beiii" ignorant, he is in the highest degree 
sidering what they mean — ;just as the boys do, superstitious. To this day the Obcrlansitzer 
in the same month, over Guy Fawkes ; or do firmly believes in witclies, and regards with 
they come really and truly to uphold yon. superstitious reverence tlie executiciuer at 
In the former case, you would be placed in Zittau, Among the duties of tliat functionary 
the unpleasant predicament of knowing for is included the banning of spirits. Whenever 
certain that they laugh at you when they anybody has committed suicide the execu- 
go home; in the latter case, you would tioner takes with him an empty sack, and goes 
have the happine.ss of being sure that the to the room where the boily is, in order to 
I Oommisaion which declares you to be the — be locked up alone with it for about an hour, 
in point of fact,” said the Lord Mayor, with During that hour he holds the sack open, 
a lingering natural reluctance, “the Humbug dancing about and uttering, in a raving way, 
already montioned — is a j)iece of impoteiit strange incantations. Tims be gets, he thinks, 
falsehood and malice. the soul into the sack and ties it up. Then 

“ Wliieli you know it to be,” said the Lord going out, he mounts a horse tliat is lield ready 
Mayor, rising firmly. “Which you know it at the door, and daslies off in the direction of 
to be ! Your honoured and revered friends some glen or dismal glade among the woods, 
of the u))]H*r classes, rally r«.)und you (the which has been rc^garded for centuries as a 
Lord Mayor made a note of the neat exi>res- ghost’s jail ; and there, with more incantation, 
eion, rall^dng round, as available for various he unties the bag and bans the spirit to the 
public occasions) ; “and you see them, and kjm)!. On the pieces of ground to which spirits 
you hear them, and seeing ainl hearing arc ! are banned, tliey may be supposed of’ course 
believing, or nothing is, Furlber, you are ’ to swarm. The Pepper Hollow in Ziltau, 
bound ii& their devoted serva-nt to believe ' and the Scholar’s Co])se, tw'o or three miles 
them, or yon fall into the admission that ])ublic ' out of the town, are in this way especially 
funetioin.ries have got into a w\ay of pumping j remarkable. The executioner has many 
out floods of conventhmal words witliout any other duties and ])rivileges in connection 
meaning ami without any sincerity — a way with the spirit wuidl, so that lie is behi to 
not likely to be reserved for L<'nl Mayors only, be, on the whole, a more ghostly man titan 
and a very bad way for the wlnde, comnmnity.”^ even the priest, and his advice is far more 
So, the Lord IMayor of London went to beil, generally sought, 
and dreamed of being made a Laronet. ' If I had to educate these benighted Obor- 

lansitzers, I do not sec in what w\‘iy we could 
WILD LEGENDS. surely than by apftealing to 

them wdtli our whole strength through their 
Oukklansitz is the name of a small moun- fancies. Lumpish as they are, they have im- 
tain district bordering on iMdiemia ; and to bibed in a fantastic w^ay, from the more delicate 
the rougli part of it, situated round about the aspects of nature, dainty imaginings, that one 
town ot' Zittau, the wilde.st legends belong. Wiiuld take to belong only to a state of high 
The origimd inhabitants are an old race refinement ; and from these they run along the 
of Czechs, and form the native ])opulation whole scale of emotion to the grimmest and 
of the highlands ; but it i.s a Servian race most terrible ideas. They mingle witli all a 
that occupies the plains bt-low'. Tiic Ober- sense of humour tliat is one of the least com- 
lansitzer is a lumpish fellow, phlegmatic mon attributes of a mere animated clod, 
and taciturn ; who, when he does open his Some years ago, an educated Oberlansitzer, 
mouth, heaps together vowels, so as to Herr Willkomin, published a small collection 
form tlie very coarsest of the German dia- of tlie legends of lus countrymen. J propose to 
lects — worse even than the Silesian. He relate two or three of them — not telling 
would call what, waoiout. It would not be them as formal tales, but setting down enougn 
unfair to say that he is not only silent but to show what is tlieir nature, and suggest^ 
sulky. When excited in the beerhouse or perhaps, too, a profitable thought or tWo to 
on any holiday occasion he breaks out into those who, in reading tliem, remember what 
exceeding wildness; and, in that condition, the nature is of those jo or highlanders bj 
he is quick at wrath ; but, slow at forgive- whom they were invented* 
ness, he treasures up ideiis of vengeance. Of Once upon a time there was a maiden named 
strangers he is very distrustful ; unwilling Swanhilda, who was the only child of 
to guiiie them over his native ground, he proud father, and he was dead. Her mother 
hides from them what he knows, tells them had died at her birth, and she lived, therefor®, 
none of his thoughts, and recounts to them alone in her castle. To this lady many 
none of his legends. Even at home, when he ' suitors came, aU of whom she scornfully and 
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repeatedly rejected. Her delight was in her whole court was present, and the entire 
manly sports ; she Wiis perpetually thunder- fairy world was there collected, crowding^ 
ing through the forest on a great black Bar- every flower with so much eagerness that the 
bary courser, spear in hand, in search of more adventurous had even climbed to the^ 


game. Nevertheless she was very beautiflil ; 
and her many suitors, driven to distraction, 
at last met together, and agreed to summon 
her to yield herself to one of them, or else 
submit to be besieged by them all ; for they 
would combine and marcdi against her castle. 
She sent back their messenger with scornful 
wor Is, and went to bed. 

In the uiglit a little ball of light came up 
out of her bedroom floor, and jumped about 
with a slight crackling noise that awakened 
her and worried her. “Be quiet!” she 
cried oat at it. “ What fool’s trick is 
this ? I Avaiit to go to sleep.” The little ball 
instantly vanished ; but directly afterwards, 
the boards of the floor were broken througli, 
and a table rose into the room covered with 
wine and dainty food. Then Svvanhilda felt 
alarmed. But the fear gave way to curiosity 
when she sa^y sitting round the table the 
figures of all her suitors, eating and drinking 
merrily. One lady was sitting with them wlio 
had nothing to eat, and that was the image 
of herself. Little servants took to each of 
the young knights as many plates of food as 
he had received rejections at her hands ; and, i 
whenever a knight was served in this way, 
there was laid down before the image (»t\ 
herself an empty sack, so tliat as many sacks 
(the Oberlaiisilzcrs say baskets), as she had 
given she received back for her sn])per. I 
believe that an old custom of asking a lady’s 
hand by making her a ])resent in a bag (sack) 
or basket, and taking it as an acceptance of 
the implied offer if she kept whatever con- 
tained the present, and a rejection if she sent 
the sack or basket back, gave rise to our 
vulgiir English expression, give tlie sack, 
and to the corresponding German ex|>i-<‘s- 
sion, give the basket. fcSwaubilda saw her 
ituagci gnidually buried behind piles of her 
own baskets, while the knights ate or drank, 
and the good wine and rich viands came 
up throngdi the floor at an amazing pace, 
disappearing again from the table in a way 
that was quite supernatural. Swanhilda,bcing 
Very angry, was about to scold, when she 
found to her dismay that her voice was gone. 

There was a whispering and giggling at t he 
bedside. To see what that meant, fewanhilda 
moved aside the silken curtains and peeped 
over on two little creatures in blue and green 
clothing, with yellow hats, who talked and 
laughed together. She could just hear what 
they said. She picked up from their dis- 
course that she was beiug punished by the 
fairies generally for having turned her girl- 
hood into manhood ; but particularly for one 
act that had brought her royatering ways 
painfully under the notice of the fairy queen. 
On a certain festival occasion, a grand fairy 
assembly hud been held, a monster orchestra 
was established in the wood, the queen witli 


top of the highest foxgloves to look down oir 
the imposing spectacle. In the midst of the 
music the ground shook, and there was heard 
a distant thunder ; directly afterwards tho 
Amazon on her great Barbary horse diished 
through the bushes. One hoof came down 
into the middle of the orchestra, the other 
three came down among the people, killings 
crushing, overthrowing, breaking heads and 
arms, and legs, so that the festival ground 
looked afterwards as ghastly as a field of 
battle. The queen vowed that she would tame 
Swanhilda. Already the fairies were at work, 
eating her out of house and home. Swanhilda, 
hearing all this, turned round in the bed with 
a great thump. “ Did you feel that f” said 
one of the little creatures. “ Was not that 
an earthquake.” The other was the cellarer 
Avho went occasionally to and fro to fetch up 
wine. “No,” he .said, “that beast of a girl 
must be awake and kickiiyg about iii lier bed 
with anger.” “ But then,” said the other one, 
‘I think she would get up and scold at us 
roundly.” “ No,” said the cellarer, “ our queen 
has taken tliought of that. If she a woke she 
wjis to be tongue-tied, and to lie awake till 
cockcrow looking at us,” “ Fine amusement 
that would be,” Swanhilda grumbled to her- 
self. “I was riglit,” said the cellarer, laughing 
remeiidou.sly, “the beast os* awake.” “Pretty 
manners,” tboiight SwanluKla. “ I am a beast, 
I ! Oh I wish I con hi s|)eak.” 

“Ah, my young lady,” said the cellarer, 
answering her thungliLs, “ it is well for our 
ears that you cannot. You see,” he adiled la 
his tVieiui, “ the immense destruction of pro- 
perty she has occasioned is not to be maile 
good to us, the queen says, until this creature 
has married one of her rejected suitors, and 
made hand.some presents to all the olheivs. 
Before she can do that she must catch fish 
for her living.” 

A little before cockcrow the feasting ended, 
and the tables being broken up the fairies 
di.sappeared. At cockcrow Swaiddlda fell 
asleep, and slept till noon. Then she got up 
and went to her wasliing-staud. There was 
no water in the basin ; and, falling at once into 
a great rage, she called her maid. “How is 
this?” she said to lier. “No water!” The 
maid was sure that she had put water, but 
she went for more. Presently she returned, 
looking much frightened, “There is no 
water, she said, “ iu the tub, none in the 
pump, none iu the cisterh.” Swanhilda 
thought directly of the fairies, and said, 
“Never mind. Get me my breakfast, I 
will take a sausage and two breasts of 
Pomeranian goose.” “ Oh miss,” the servant 
answered, “there’s no sausage, and no goose, 
and no food of any kind, and every cask iu 
the cellar is empty, and the casks are rotten, 
and the furniture’s gone out of the house, 
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aud the cattle out of the stalls, and your 
Barbary courser’s gone, and the hay is all 
mould in the manger, and the litter’s rotten, 
and all the fruit’sgone off the trees, and the trees 
are dead, and the grass and every bit of the 
country round is withered up — only look out 
of the window, miss — and the servants have 
all gone, and oh if you please, miss, I am 
going.” Swanliilda went out and found that 
all was true ; the fairies had really consumed 
all her substance. “ I won’t be force^l into 
marrying,” she said, and I won’t fish. I 
-don’t care. I know what I’ll do. I’ll starve 
myself.” She kept to this resolution for three 
days ; but then starvation became so uncom- 
fortable, that she went out to look for food. 

Everything was dry and barren, but there 
was the castle lake ; and when she came to 
that it was a surprise to see how full of fish 
it was, and how they leniied and swam toge- 
tljer at the surface. There was a fishing-rod 
close by Jier, with a hook at the end of the 
line, and a worm already fixed u])on it. She 
dipped it into the lake, and a fish bit instantly. 
She threw the line down, and was carrying 
home the fish for dinner, when it began sud- 
denly to smell 80 detestably that she w^as 
forced to tlirow it away. 

“ Ha ha,” chuckled the little cellarer, who 
was lounging upon a moss rose cIo.se by, and 
drinking tlie maddest draughts out of a small 
cup borrowed from heath blossom. We 
know how to tame you. Now fish.” ' 

Swanhilda picked up tlie fishing-rod, and 
etruck at the impertinent elf with ail her 
might. “ Infamous imp ! ” she cried. She 
knockoil the rose to pieces, but the fairy bad 
leapt off and fixed himself upon her nose. 

You have a remarkably soft nose, you 
vixen,” he observed. “Now fish! Do, my 
dear Swanhilda, take the rod, and while you 
jxve fishing I will play you tlie most charming 
music.” Swanhilda daslied at him with her 
fingers, but he bit them. It was of no use to 
be obstinate ; she wa.s obliged to fish, and 
while .she fished lie sat a.stride upon her no-se, 
and, heating time upon it with his heels, 
played lialf-a-dozen iiistruinents, and sang a 
song at tlie same time. In his song lie bade ' 
her put the fish she caught into a basket that j 
lay at her feet wreathed about with tlowers. 
It was soon full, and then she was forced to 
carry it to market. 

But if she wfis to go to town and sell fish 
before all the world, she determined tliat she 
would at least disguise herself. So she went 
first into the castle to look for some common 
clothes. But the cupboards and presses were 
ail empty. No garment was left lier but the 
011% abe wore, the grand velvet riding-habit 
m which sha had been used to go a hunting. 
Bh« was oWigi^ therefore, to set out in that, 
ami was praised a hot sop for supper upon 
her return. The fairies made her labour 
light for her. Sh# her fish ; and, when 
she came heme, found a little water running 
fiom the springy a the 


[and a piece of bread beside it. Slie made 
'some water hot, crumbled the broad into it, 
ate her hot sop and fell asleep. 

Next inoniing she awoke very thirsty, but 
there was no water. The little cellarer 
was at her elbow to remind her that she 
must go fishing and marketing before she 
breakfasted. She fell at once into a great 
rage. ^‘I wish,” she thought to herself, I 
wish you were — where the pepper grows.’* 
At once she felt the elf upon her nose, where 
lie began to punish her with a tliick bristle, 
beating her cheeks and tickling her nostrils 
so that she lialf killed herself with sneezing, 

“Wait a bit, madam,” he cried. “I’ll 
teach you politeness. Where the pepj>er 
grows, indeed ! I’ll pepper you.” 

Swanhilda fi.shed and went to market, 
where two of her rejected suitors saw her, 
and came np at once, to buy some of her fish 
and to mock her. So the yeai' and the next 
year p.assed; the suitors came one after an- 
other, jeering at Swanhilda. She took every 
day to market a basketful of the finest fish, 
and in exchange curried home every day, so 
much money, that she was after all a little 
comforted. Bat slie was compelled to put the 
money by, and live on the spare diet tliat the 
cellarer provided. And while she was 
thus humbled, Swanliilda saw that among all 
the old suitors who niocked at her iu her 
d.'vy of disgrace, there came one who ap- 
proached her always as of old,yvitii blushing 
reverence, ami honoured her as much as ever, 
^h she was reduced to the condition of a 
fish-wife. Her heart tlien softened, and she 
understood the worth of love. Therefore, 
at the end of three years, she consented to 
marry tiiis yonng knight. Tiie produce of 
lier marketing, 111 wliich the fairies had 
alw.ays helped lier to succes.s, amounted by 
that time to a vast sum, so that she liad no 
difiieiiity in obeying the rest of the directions 
: of the little cellarer, who had been made her 
1 major-domo by the fairy queen. To every 
I one of her old suitors, rude as they had lately 
I been, in recognition of her own former rude- 
' ne.ss, she sent many fair words and costly 
gifts. Blushing with niaiJcnly humility and 
modesty, she was led to the altar by the 
i suitor who had loved her with a true devo- 
I tion, and to the friendly fairies who attended 
at her w^edding she made her last promise, 
which she kept fiiithfully. It was never to 
I ride any more Barbary horses, but to amble 
on a palfrey as a gentle lady should. 

It is instructive to compare the grace and 
delicacy of this legend of the Taming of a 
Shrew with the apparent roughness of the 
people among 'whom it is current. But of 
course there are less pleasant phantoms than 
the fairies haunting the wild solitudes of 
Oberlansitz. The most popular of them, 
a local Mephistophelea, is Dr. Horn, who 
walks over the whole land on one leg, and 
is to be met with, not at night only, but also 
in the hottest blaze of noon. In these days 
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he carries his head under his arm, and waves 
it politely, as men wave their hats, to pfissers 
by. Formerly he used to wear it on his 
ehoulders, and take it off when he bowed on 
meeting any one, so that it spoke its “Bon- 
joiir” — for it always used French greetings 
—while it was being flourished in the air. 
A certain chaplain damaged the doctor’s 
bead somewliat in howling at it when it was 
set up with others for a game at nine-pins. 
The same chatdain afterwards decamped in a 
huri-y with a piece of the doctor’s property ; 
and when the robbed spirit snatched up his 
head to follow, he put it on so badly that it 
suffered further damage. It fitted indeed 
ever afterwards so loosely that it fell for- 
wards, and hung down over his breast. 
Annoyed at this, and not willing to be taken 
for a meditative man, the Doctor at last 
altogether left off wearing his head on his 
shoulders, and has fur a long time past car- 
ried it about under his arm. Doctor Horn 
has one leg, and wears on the foot of that a 
large, loose yellow slipper. Instead of the 
other leg, there is attached to him a brightly- 
painted adder, wdiicli is his wife, and which, 
after coiling three limes as a garter round 
the neighbouring thigh, streams out behind, 
twisting its head this way and that, and 
hissing. Dr. Horn carries in one hand a 
stick with a skull for its top, in the mouth of 
which is stuck always a lighted cigar. 

The chaplain wlio has been nuuitioned, and 
whose story is attached to a spring called the 
Priest's Fountain, near Zittaii, was a young 
man vowed to the Virgin before birth. His 
sense of fun appeared so strong in him as a 
baby, that his inolber was in anguish lest he 
should grow up so fond of life as to refuse 
being made into a mummy by the monks, and 
prayed for lielp. One day, wliile slie was so 
distressed, the casemont opened of itself, and 
a silver mist, that had risen Irorn a neighbour- 
ing spring, flouting into the room, took 
the form of a beautiful and slender woman, 
with mild blue eyes and a heavenly ex- 
pression. She gave to the poor mother a 
little keepsake, by the use of whicli her son, 
if tempted when he liad taken priest’s orders, 
might save himself. It was a small book that 
seemed to be of no weight, though bound in 
stone — the kind of stone on which you s^ e the 
images of many slirubs and trees. It was 
clasped with two silver threads, fixed cross- 
wise, that no force could break. 

The child grew to be a lusty, jolly youth, 
who met Dr. Horn one sunny day among the 
rocks, and was so bold and innocent as to talk 
freely and jest with him. The doctor said it 
was a shame that one so able to enjoy life 
should become a monk, Tlie youth replied that 
so it was settled, and that so it must be in 
God’s name ; whereupon the doctor sped 
away on his one leg, and in a minute was 
upon the other side of a high mountain. 

The mother died. The youth received the 
spirit’s keepsake, and in due time was or- 


dained a parish priest. Soon afterwards, the 
j feelings natural to man tormented liiin. He 
j was on the point of consulting Dr. Horn, 
wdiom he was not afraid to face, priest as ho 
was, if he took with him his scapular and 
consecrated crucitix. While looking for the 
scapular, the little book with the stone cover 
came into his head and changed the current 
of his thoughts. The trees upon the stone ap- 
peared to shift and change : they resembled 
})reseiitly a water plant called naiad’s hair, 
that floaled into a border round the little 
book and formed words— a rhyme — by which 
he was told that a drop from that fountain, 
now called Priest’s Fountain, falling at full 
moon on the silver threads wouUl loosen 
them. The young priest waited for full- 
! moon, and tried the 8])ell. The threads be- 
j came a silver crown and floated on the water ; 

' the 'book opened, and was found to contain a 
water-lily. The end was the appearance of 
the blue-eyed nymph of the lountain ; au 
angelic s[)irit wdio became the Priest’s Egecia, 
and with wliom under every full moon he. 
held converse that satislied his lieart. 

One night, having become too conlident, the 
priest set out to call Ins nymph when tliero 
was no full moun, and even such moon as 
there was the clouds were covering. Ho met 
Dr. Horn upon the road, but woidd ni>t 
answer him — and, indeed, ran away from him. 
He luetDr.ITorn again at tlie fountain. The 
.s]>ell tailed. The doctor taunted and tempted. 

I The cha[)lain became desperate, ami being re- 
' .solved to try his charm again at mid- 
I night, was enticed to jmss the time until 
j that hour over a game of cards. Dr. Horn 
j and the c])a])lain sat down by a block of 
■ stojie. The doctor pulled the ten I •lack nails 
I otf his own fingers, and as he laid them down 
upon the roek tlmy became cards. On each was 
written one of the commandments. (Does 
I any legend of this nature lurk behind our 
vulgar styling of au angry woman’s fingtu- 
I nails her ten commandments'?) The doctor 
shook a pair of dice out of the two eyes t;f 
his skull. The game lie proposed to j)lay — an 
easy one — was called, he said, Soul’s Hazard, 
and the cards to be won or lost were the com- 
mandments. The rest of tlie legend tells 
of the cojiflict between Dr. Horn and lUe 
])ure spirit of the fountain. The chap- 
lain sinned, and suffered. Like Faust 
behind Mqihistopheles, he rode on a Iffaek 
horse behind Dr. Horn with the doctor’s 
fiery mantle sweeping over him ; jilayed 
ghastly games for the staice of his heart and 
his love with the doctor and a crew of 
ghosts, all in grey niaiitles ; enclosed a demon 
adder in his keepsake-book, and killed his 
nymph unwittingly ; rushed to her from the 
clutches of Dr. Horn, to see her lying in the 
bed of the spring, dead, and mourned by silent 
water-nymphs ; was protected by the nyinjihs 
against the fury of the doctor and his crew 
of de\'ils ; leaped down to his beloved ; and 
was found derui in the brook next morning. 
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The brewers in Zittau believe that a phan- 
tom monk blesses the malt on a certain night 
in every year, and that if he does not come to 
bless it, the brew turns out ill. Connected 
with this monk there is, of course, a legend. 
The Franciscans, who long had a inonastery 
near the to wn, being forbidden to drink wine, 
w'ore very particular about their beer. At 
one time, they were ruled hy an abbot who 
knew how to provide all good things for him- j 
self ajul for his brethren. He declared ^ 
that the beer brewed in Zittau and sent , 
to the monastery was not lit to drink,! 
and obtained from the town a grants 
of a biiiMing in which the monks' ale might 
bo brewed under monastic oversiglit. Tiie 
ch'i'ieal inspector set over this brewery was a 
witless monk named Laurence, in whom there | 
wns no sense developed beyond an acute 
sense of the quality of beer. The 
monks' beer infinitely surpassed all otlior — 
not because it w'as brewed differently, Itit 
because Brother Laurence wandered day 
arid nigld. about the brewery, sbovelling 
U[) lu re a little malt ; there, ju)urit)g a little, 
w'ort into a rosewood cup that he carried in 
his cowl, lasting and judging and selecting, 
tlie very fittest time fur every turn in 
tlie pi'oe<‘ss of beer-making. From a sub- 
tei’ranean gallery he passed into the 
brewery at night, and there wandered ab(»iit, 
munihling and tasting also, and, in his wit- 
lessness and Ids great love of beer, 
blessing tlie casks in a fantastic way, 
asthougli he were in tlie chapel blessing con- 
gregations. The brewers were all ruined, 
becausi; (he Zittau public ran after the monks' 
beer, and bought no other. 

Tlie lay keeper of the monks’ brewery bad 
a daughter betrothed to a young brewer of 
the touii, for whose sake she played the spy. 
In conseipience of infoiTUati(»p given by her, 
the entire fraternity of brewers conspinal 
together ; and one nigld, sei/dng brother Lau- 
rence, carried him away by force. The town 
then ii'cated with the abbot, olTering to re- 
lease the beer inspector, on condition that he 
tasted and blessed for the town as well as for 
the monastery. Consent wa.s given ; but the 
result was a complete spoiling of all the 
town beer, and a triumph for the monks more 
glorious than ever. The united brewers de- j 
spoiuled; tlie lovers again consjiired. They 
determined that the monk’s power of tasting 
lay in his rosewood cup. He had lost Ids 
wits after being carried away by the fairie.s 
to christen a child for them, and had received 
the christening cup on that occasion as his 
fee. It Wi'is a fairy cun, with such power for 
developing flavour as the Utile people needed. 
They must get possession of the cup, and 
also learn the words of the priest’s blessing. 
They accordingly lay in wait one night ; ana, 
when brother Laurence was in the act of 
blessing a great tub, the powerful young 
brewer ran behind, and, tripping him up, 
held him by the legs over the beer, in Which ! 


his shaven crown occasionally dipped. The 
‘ girl had snatched the cup as the priest fell. 
In that position Brother Laurence Wiis sum- 
moned to surrender all his spells ; but never 
sensible when upright, he was more confused 
than ever when turned upside down. The 
brewer saw that, and endeavoured to replace 
him on his legs ; but — horrible discovery — 
the fat priest was too heavy to be lifted back. 
Tlie young people were in dismay. Barbara 
the girl leaned fonvard to help by pulling at 
the Brother’s hand, and Brother J^aureuce, 
in his struggles, clutched her with such force 
that he pulled her in. The young brewer, of 
course, went after her, and so it was that all 
three sank to the bottom of the vat. Only 
the rosewood cup remained upon the surface. 

In the morning, w’hcu the men came to 
tlu*ir work, tlioy were surprised to see the 
priest’s enp left, as they thought, behind him, 
but tasted the beer by help of it, and were 
astonislieil at its flav’our. They called the 
master, who called others, and before noon 
lialf the chief beer-J linkers in the town liad 
tast-cd the best licptor ever brewed in Zittau. 
A large quantit y was sent off to the abbot. 
But before tlie vat was empty tlie beer sud- 
denly ce«ased rumiing from the tap. The 
obstruction was looked for. The iliree bodies 
were found. The town was shocked. Many 
died, and among them the abbot. Not a 
liarrel of nmiiks’ beer w'as ever again calked 
for. The i*ose\Yood cup, which hail in some 
way been lust, was not .seen again until one 
nigldj after the town brewers had regained 
all their ]>ros])erity : a man by chance left in 
a malting room heard a noise at the window, 
and sa\v a train of fairies enter. The faliies 
led in state the ghost of a fat monk with a 
ro.scw'ood cuj) in his liand. Beldnd the monk 
two lovers followed merrily — they were the 
ghosts of the young brewer and Barbara. 
.Slore fairies followed, and the whole pro- 
, cession went about the brewery, the monk 
tasting everything. When the visitors had 
^ been througli all the floors, they tniveUed 
out again into the moonlight; and it is 
ascortiiiiied that a visit of this kind is paid 
every year, on a certain night, to all the 
breweries in Zittau, always excepting those 
belonging to men wlio have incuned the dis- 
! pleasure of tlie fairies. 

This mult-monk is a ghost quite indepen- 
dent of the spirit of the bnrley ; which, aB a 
matter of course, haunts the wort at night 
whenever and wherever there is brewing 
done. 

COxMMISSION AND OMISSION. 

What Loudon wants, and what every town 
must, sooner or later, come to have, in the 
way of drainage, if the eiviliaation of this 
country be not checked long before it has 
attained anything like perfection (for, though 
we ni'e higfily civilised, we are by no means 
fully civil sglI at present), may be told in a 
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few sentences. Coming out from the midst 
of all the controvei'sy raised, of late years, 
between this system and that — setting aside 
all thought of existing pi opositions for town 
drainage, and asking ourselves simply what 
we want done, in order that we may liave a 
well-defined notion of that, before taking any- 
body’s answer to the question liow to do it — 
we find certain facts that require only to be 
stated to be put beyond disf)ute. The object 
of drainage is to carry otl the refuse of a 
town. Good drains are those which do carry it 
off, and which leave none of it to stagnate and 
putrefy under our streets and houses. Tliat 
form is best and that material is best for 
liouse-draining and sewers which will allow the 
sewage matter to escape from under us with 
the most s])eed and with the least obstruction. 
"VVhat material, or what form this may be, — 
what should be the size of drains, — what 
their slope — and how, wdiether by pumping 
or otherwise, the difiiculty should be over- 
come of dridning town land below high-water 
mark, — all these are questions for tlie engi- 
neers to settle. Upon this only the public 
has to maintain its unalterable o]>inion, that 
it is the busiiio.ss of the drains to cai'iy off 
our refuse matter promptly and efiiciently, 
so that it may get out of town before it has 
had time to putrefy. Surrounded as we are 
by monuments of engineering skill, we must 
refuse utterly to believe that engineers are 
incapable of making town drains able to per- 
form their work. They are not performing 
their work when they are so constructed 
that tiie C/hairman of the iVletroj)olitan Com- 
mission of Sewers can unite with his praise 
of their excellence the warning, that to trap 
them in the street, and so force into liouses 
the foul gases they contain, would be to breed 
another plague of London. Tho.se ga.ses 
which would rise in-doors to cause death, 
rising out of clooi’s must at least cause 
disease. When the City Commission of Sewers 
praises the liberality and wisdom of a citizen 
who undertakes to carry up the foul jiir from 
the gully-lioles in Ids vicinity, by a tall shaft 
against his premises, we may be sure 
tliat tbe City sewers are not of the right con- 
struction ; because, if they were, no citizen 
would lie under the necessity of building 
chimneys to convey away the poison that they 
breed. When an engineer plans a system 
of town divunage, and part of his i)hin con- 
sists in the building of tall chimneys here 
and there, ai<lcd by furnaces, to carry up tbe 
poison that is to be bred out of matters stag- 
nating and rotting in Ids drains, the public 
may at once be sure tliat lie is not the gen- 
tleman by whom tlie mystery, if mystery it 
be, of sound and wholesome drainage has 
been fatliomed. Drains which, in their first 
design, set out with the understanding that 
they shall be foul and beget noisome gases, 
ai’e not the drains wanted by any towne- 
people who value wliolesorne air. By aprojier 
adjustment of form, material, and slope in the 


sewerage, and by connecting it with a decently 
ordered system of watcr-siip})ly, means can be 
found — and if they have not lieen found or 
nearly found already, must be sought — for 
the real drainage of towns. Wo know what 
draiiuige int^ans when it refi'rs to a gla.ss of 
wine; we must be (leterinimHl that it shall 
mean as much when it refers to town refuse, 
and cry emphatically to our engineers, ** No 
liceltaps ! ” 

It is the heelt.aps in the drainage that 
contribute so miicli to the mortality of Lon- 
don, and to the sorrows bred by siekne.ss in 
town families all over Euro})e. 'J’hey lieljied 
to aggravate the cholera, wliicli is but an 
occasional scourge after all ; they maintain a 
constant large mortality by tyiihus fever, 
which abides in the land as a never-ceasing 
pestilence ; tliey add to tlie fatal etre(;t of 
other preventible di.seases, and convert liarm- 
le.ss maladies, such as a child’s searlet-fevcr, 
into awful and malignant forms. We do not 
refer all preventible tlisea.se, or any one 
disease especially, to a deficient drainage, or 
deny that our bail drains are fifty times 
better tliaii none. JNIany monster evils jirey 
upon liealth. It hajipens to be just now onr 
busine.ss to direct attention only to this one ; 
but we do not mean to forget the rest. 

It is a fact familiar enough to evm-y man’s 
nose that tbe system of drainage !iow in 
common use doe.s not produce satisfactory 
re.su Its. Four or five years ago, a fuirvi^y was 
made of the sewerage uiub'r London, called 
the SubteiTaneaii Survey. Things remaining 
ne.-U'ly as they n.sed to be, some sentences 
from the reports made during the survey 
will be enough to suggest rellections upon 
which we shall not dwell. On the Surrey 
side of the water, \. hero our liondon drainage 
is in the worst state, it was .said tliat “tlie 
<lej)osit is usually two feet in ilejitli, and in 
some case.s it amounts to nearly five feet of 
putrid matter. The smell is usually of the 
most liorrible description, tlie air Vndng so 
foul that explosion and choke-damp ar e very 
frequent. On the twelfth of .lanuarY, we were 
very nearly losing a whole party by choke- 
damp, the hist man being dragged out on liis 
back (tbrongh two feet of black icel id deposit) 
in a state of insensibility. Another explosion 
took place on the twelfth of February, in the 
Beckham and Camberwell Load sewer, and one 
on the twenty-first of February, in tlio Ken- 
ningtoii lload sewer. In both cases, the men 
had the skin peeled off their faces and their 
hair singed. The sewers on the Surrey side 
are very irregular ; eveu when they are in- 
verted, they frequently liave a riumlier of 
steps and inclinations the reverse way, — 
causing the deposit to accumulate in elon- 
gated cesspools.” On the other side of the 
water, tlie surveyors arrived at the following, 
among other conclusions : “ That much of 
the sewerage of the city of Westminster is in 
the rotten state, and contains a large amount 
of foul deposit ; that in the more modern 
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district of Belgravo and Eaton Squares, ' 
although the brickwork of the sewers is j 
generally sound and good, tliey contain several 
faulty j)laces, and abound with noxious matter, 
— in many cases stopping up the house-drains, 
and smelling horribly ; that in the district of 
Grosvenor, Hanover, and Berkeley Scpiares, 
as a rule, considerable deposit is found in the 
Hewers, emitting much etnuvia ; that the same 
remark may be made of the sewers in the 
neighbourhood of Clare Market, Covent Gar- 
den, Soho Square aii<l Fitzroy S<iuare ; that 
much of the W(jrk north of Oxford Street, 
abotit C.tavemlislj, ]>ryanstone, Manehe.ster, 
and IVrtman Squares, is in such a state of 
rulttauKissand decay, that there is no security 
for its standing from day to day ; that there 
is a lar<4e amount of the most loathsome de- 
])osit in tln'M! sewers,— but the act of flushing 
miglit bring some of them down altogether ; 
that even throughout llie new Paddington 
district, tlie neighbourlujud of lfy<le Park 
Gardens, and the cosily squares and streets 
adjaciMit, llu; sewers aljuiind with the foulest 
de[)0.sit, fruin which the most disgusting 
cliluvium arises.” it arises tlirougli the 
gully-holes, as we all know, into the streets, 
and" it arises through the les.ser drains into 
the houses, it enters our luiiLis and eats our 
lives away. After such a glimpse into the 
Hiibterraiieau world, we Jire nut slow to be- 
lieve the Chairman of the i\l etn^politan 
Sewers v'ommission, when he tells us tiiat if 
the sewers— which he declares to be so sweet 
— were not alb* wed to e.Khale their j»oisun 
into the street, they would putfitiip int(» our 
houses, and so breed a pestilence as horrible 
its the (ii'i'at iMagiie. 

It is a choice of evils we are told, and so it 
is. It is an oiler to us of neat poison, or of 
poison mixed freely with air. We choose to 
iiave what is not at ])resent ollercd to us — a 
drainage that shall bege:t no jjoison at all. 
d'here can be no doubt that tliey are right 
who warn the i)ublic against trapping guUy- 
lioles. A great many letters were ad- 
dressed to the newspapers upon this subject, 
during the recent outbreak ut cholera ; and 
it is evident that there exists in the public 
mind a gootl deal of misapprehension about 
trapi>ing. Perfect trapping, to begin with, is 
in cany cjuso almost impossible. Siphon-traps, 
closed by water, are opened by the evapora- 
tion of the water in not weather, precisely 
when we wish for the protection they afford ; 
llaj)-traps seldom close accurately, — the best 
of them can be uutrapi)ed by a straw. The 
closing of the holes that allow access of cold 
air into the drains hastens decomposition, 
and intensifies the deadliness of all its pro- 
ducts. As they are developed, they increiise 
tlieir })ressure ou the walls, by wldch they 
are restrained ; they fox'ce a way tlirougli 
even the best traps, and they gush up through 
house-drains into the houses that — to use the 
comparison made by Mr. Simon, the excellent 
officer of healtli for the City — are placed over 


them, as a bell-glass may be placed over the 
neck of a retort. 

Here we stop to remark upon a strange 
argument used V)y one of the ingenious 
autliors of the engineers’ report to the Metro- 
politan Cornraissioners of Sewers, lii a 
report intended to appease in some measure 
the public wrath against bad sewerage, it was 
urged that in districts accused of fatally bad 
drainage, investigation proved that the deatiis 
could have had no connexion with the drains, 
because most of them w^ere found to have 
occurred in u[)perrn(^st rooms. Of course we 
must guanl ourselves always, against fixing 
our attention too much ou one thing. Tlie 
lodgers in uj)permost rooms — garrets — are 
the poorest and most wretclied ; they sufier 
the mo.st privation ; and, liaviiig to carry their 
water up and down many steps, they are the 
least likely to he clean. Jkit it is also precisely 
in the \ippeniiost rooms that the drain- poison 
wouM accumulate. It would rise from below 
and be carried by the draught uj) the great 
shaft of the staircase, which lias been called 
the aerial .sewer of a liouse, until it would be 
stopped by the roof and collected in the upper 
chambers. In a large Ijonse, on a roasting or 
a washing day, meat or soapsuds will be smelt 
very disiiiictly in the attics, though there 
may be but litile trace of cither in the low^er 
bed-rooms,<lra\\ iug- rooms, or parh airs. Deaths 
among lodgers in uppermost rooms would 
therefore be tlie likely, and not, as the 
engineer supposed, the unlikely consequences, 
of foul drains. 

If the sewerage — meaning of cour.se tlie 
oxi.sting .system of sc\vt‘rage — were sealed up 
both ill house and street, sewers could be 
entered only upon jieniilty of instant death. 
Since in that case they never could be 
cleansed, occasional underground explosions, 
and a horrible accumuiatitiii of deposit 
Would soon put nil end to the whole system, 
iiut the gases would not remain long pent 
up. The sewers near Westminster Hall 
were once very elfeotually trapjied. The con- 
sequence was that the atmosphere within them 
came to be found iiqolerable by the rats, and 
the rats woikeil their way tow^ards a better 
air in the direction of the New Courts of 
Justice which Dr. Iteid was then engaged in 
ventilating. Thus, it soon happened tliat the 
more vigorously the doctor pumped, the more 
])leiitifully did he suck up foul smells through 
the rat-holes, and at last, one of the judges 
being seconded with much emphasis by the 
bar, in declaring that “ he preferred God’s air 
to l)r. Ileid’s,”tTie unlucky doctor fell himself 
into bad odour among men of law. It was 
not until long afterwards that the cause of 
this annoyance wjis discovered ; and the doctor 
never could persuade the lawyers to allow, 
upon fresh evidence, a second hearing and 
reversal of the judgment in his case* 

We have dw^elt thus far upon mattera 
quite beyond the pale of controversy : upon 
evils which no party denies. Engineers who 
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disdain to sacrifice professional tradition to 
the exigeiJcies of tlie jmblic health, cjill such 
things necessaiy ; others, wlioare of difiereiit 
0]>in ion, they cleiiouuoe as theorists. Here the 
dispute lies, and nieanwliile there is Timon’s 
blessing on the matter in dispute : — 

“ What is amiss, plague and infection mend ! 

So determined is the No Progress party in j 
its resistance to the labours of men active in i 
emleavoLirs to joroiuote the public health, that ! 
it ajtpears bent ii])OU crying Nay wlienever j 
they say Yea, and Yea wlienever they say, 
Nay. Por examjile, we have lately had in the ' 
piapers evidence of an engineer upon some ' 
street severely attacked by cholera. The ! 
bouses wanted drainage, and the faidt was all | 
asciibed to the houseowners. A new sewer i 
had been formed, but althuiigh the owners; 
along iis course had received formal notice of: 
the fact, only a few had ilraiiied their houses ' 
into it. There is an nggravation of evil in such , 
cases, because it is obvious that a sewer built , 
to convey away the diainage of a hundred i 
houses, if it receive sewage matter only from : 
a score has only a small part of its proper' 
|.)Ower, and wants force for the full onward , 
sweep of its contents. Thej*euj)oii, cry the ; 
Coiuinissioners of Sewers, O yc ])erverse i 
owners ! but the true cry should be, O ye 
perverse Cloiumissioners of Sewers ! Certain 
powers exist tor the prolection of ratepayers. 
The Couirnissioiiers may oiler to connect any 
number of houses with the sewers by house 
drains made at once under a common con- 
tract, and to (listribuie the cliarges on the 
property over a space of thirty years, making 
it playable perliajis in the case of a distract to ^ 
whicii the Public Health Act is n}>])Iicd, by a| 
]»rivate iniju’ovemeut rate. The Commis- ! 
sioners have refused to adej^t this course. ' 
Tliey only give notice in each case tliat, a ; 
sewer liaving been formed, the owners may j 
connect their house drains with it if th*‘y ; 
please. Shtuild any owner beg of thein to do 
the work on his behalf, or estimate its cost, 
he is referred by them to the sewer con- 
tractor or to his own bricklayer. The sewer 


iir poor districts from becoming general. But 
in these charges the sewers contractors have 
I an interest. Of one email contractor alone 
! we know that he has made two thousand 
‘a-year by house drainage jobs. This is tlie 
system maintained, in defiance oi the public 
interests, by the Metropolitan Sewers Corn- 
|mis.sion; and maintainod in spite of ample 
I powers to do good, wldeh that Commission, 
out of its ]>erversity, refuses to em])loy. 

During the late outbreak of cholera in Lon- 
don, accusations were made against the Com- 
missioners of Sewers which were perlia})s not 
well founded. It was said that they should 
not liave been engaged in drainage works 
during the hot weather, when at the same 
time a severe cjudemic was abn^ad. Good 
works are never out of season, if they be 
discreetly done. All depends ii]>on the dU- 
cietiou. As man.'iged wJuui left in the liands 
of common workmen, dj'ainage works in 
summer time are seriously miseliievous. Dr. 
ltigl)y, in his evidence bt'foro tlie Health of 
Towns Commissioners, has related liow such 
men working in a common ditch spi’ead the 
contents on a bank near a lying-iji hospital, 
and established in tluat way an evaporating 
surface wiiieli led to the sacrifice of many 
jwitients’ live.s. Tlie late Jloard of Health 
never triisteil such workjuen unless they were 
su])eniil ended by a medical oliieer in all 
I operations out of which by wrong manage- 
j meiit risk could arise. Cai-efiilly done draimige 
I works ai“e of service during an ejfidemic, 
lieeause they give immediate relief by the 
chairing of cesspools and remov.al c>f eva]>o- 
rating surfitces. Out of a hundred cases of 
death examined a( (.’roydon, three only could 
be aseriljcd to sewering operations, and in 
tho.se three cases the C(,‘Sspool matter, instead 
of being removed with due preca.utioTi, liad 
been sj)read about the premises of the de- 
ceaseil ]>ersoiis. 

The mention of Croydon, which is one of 
the war cries in a sanitary quarrel, tin ns us 
' aiside to tlie mention of a scheme of drainage 
i which is said there to have failed, an<l which 
1 is au attemjit — whether succea.'-ful or not time 


contractor or the bricklayer gets for the j will prove — to fulfil the conditions roiiuisite 
separate draining of a house never les.s than to the compilete efilciency of any sewerage, 
twice, often three times what it would cost to | What those coiidition.s are we have already 
drain it as one of a group under a common state<l, and the public can have no dispute 
contract. Twelve, fifieen, or tweiit^'^ pounds I about them. The question only is, whether 
will be the charge to a house owner for work ; by pijie drainage — so they call the scheme 
which by the other system might have cost but ' which is said to liave failed at Croydon — these 
six: the pa 3 ’ment even of that six beujg, if j conditions really are fulfilled. Upon this 
iieces.sary, taken by small instalments spread j question we hold no dogmatical oj)inion3. 
over a series of yeaiis. Fourteen pounds, cash i Certain materials exist for the formation of a 


down, is a prohibitive tax upon drainage ; a' judgment, which are perhaps insufficient; but 
shilling a quarter for a term of years is some- 1 they are more abundant than roost xieople 
thing altogether different The owners of sujipose, and they are not exactly those which 
the poorer chiss of houses are often lessees are most commonly forced by combatants on 
with short terms and short interests iu the public notice. Pipe drainage appears to suo- 
premises for which they are allowed the ceed in many places, while we are being told 
option of inciUTing or not incui ring an imme- only of one or two in which it has been said 
diate heavy charge. The high charges there- to fail. Even of Croydon, the lest we heard 
fore yireveut proper work for house drains^ was that the builders of additional plots of 
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houses were paying out of their own pockets 
for branch i)li)e sewers, in order that they 
might aT\ticii)ate their turn for having houses 
joined to the new system of ];)i|)e drainage 
works. Two or thiee facts, however, are 
worth telling about Croyflon. The general 
lines of drainage, were laid down by an | 
inspector from the Iloaril of Health. The ^ 
execution of the works was entrusted by a 
loc d jol)hirig ai)|)oinlinont to tlie son of a rich ; 
tradesman of the ])lace. He drainefl not 
wisely nor too well. A j^retty obvioas fact ] 
had been candnlly dinneil into the ears ofj 
tlr».so concerned about the work.s — namely, 
that the iidets to tlio whole system should be 
smaller than all other parts of it, so that any 
substance once entering the drains might 
have a pc'vfectly free passage tlirough tliem. 
The fu st inlets to the house tlrains were to be 
at most two and a lialf inches or thn^e inches 
in diameter. The house drains were to enlarge 
gi’a iually to three inches and a half before 
entering a foiir-ineli branch sewer pipe ; such 
branches of four inches in dianodor having 
bei'i] shown by experiment to be of the size 
pro])er to transmit the drainage (d* alxjut halt 
a dozen houses. The matiager appointed by ^ 
the Croydonites, in spite of all instruetion.s, ' 
aeted with ineredihle stupidity. He began 
with four-inch inlets, whi(dj were mueh too 
large, l>ut di<l not jillow ]U'o]»ortionattJ vii- 
lai'gemtuit tolln* branch japes into which they 
h'd. Tlit-'sc Were retained at tlie foitr-ineh 
diameter ; ami furtherniore,iiistea<l of draining 
by such a V)nineh j)i})e six }iuu,>(;s, he joined 
on to it as many as twenty ! 'i’hi.s is j)re- 
Cisely what ho would have done if lie had 
deliiierately intemUal to oeeasion slimpage. 
Yet even in spite of this gia>ss blundering, 
which was not discovered until late in the 
course of the subsequent inquiry, the drains 
worked tolerably well, ami most of the stoj)- 
lU'M's were found to have had origin in 


fused with respect to all questions of drainage 
and some other topics that concern the health 
of tlie community. Of this we probably shall 
have occasion to say much liereafcer. 

For the present we cannot be employed 
more usefully than in supplying to tlios© 
I’eaders who require it, a reminder of the 
history of tliat body of Sewers Coniiuissioneis 
u|)on which the greater part of Loudon has to 
place a large dependence for its drainage. 
Until November, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, London was parcelled out airinng many 
district sewers commissions, in wlio.se opera- 
tions there was no uniformity of design what- 
ever. There was a commission for the City 
of London, and another for the City of West- 
minster, another for Finsbury and Holijorn, 
anollier for ilegent Street, anoiher fur the 
^ Tower Hamlets, another f<.>r St. Katherine's, 
and there were more than these. With a 
view to the ]U‘omotioii of tlie public health 
tliese eomiiii.s.sions "were, at tlie time just 
sjiccifi' <1, coirsolidated. One, that for tlie 
City of London, being left intact — as it still 
■ remains — the other.s were superseded by a 
single Metrojiolitan Commi.ssiou. 'J'hat com- 
mi.ssion was coinpo.sed of men who were 
thought likely to take comprehensive and 
enliglitened views of the trust committed to 
them. Tiie‘ Earls of Carlisle and Sliaftesbiiry, 

I Lord Ebrington, Professor Owen, Dr. Buek- 
I iand, Sir lb ury do la Leche, Mr. Chadwick, 

; Dr. -A molt, Dr. South wood Smith, and 
'(cher.s. Next year, the military engineers, 
i Sir John Lurgoyne, (’aptaiii Dawxson, Cajitain 
I Veiteh, and more, were added to the list. 
The new commissioners began tlieir work in 
a straightforward way. Tiiey ascertiiined 
the state of the existing s-.*werage, perceived 
its defects, ma le uj) their minds as to the 
Very simple conditions which the sew^erage of 
a great town ought to fulfil, and then set 
themstdve.s to solve the problem so suggested. 


luiiliee. l)owu one of the lug inlets there 
had been sent a bullock’s heart, aii<l there 
were also found in the drains such jdngs as 
di-ad cats, or brickbats wrajqie*! in shavii)g.>i. 
This faulty work being di.scovered, it was not 
amended by reduction in the size of the 
large inlets, but the four-inch braneli pii>e.s 
were pulled iii’i, find eight-inch j)ij>es laid in 
tlieir stead. In no other part of tlie system 
had ^’tojipa^e occurred. The defect was one 
begotten of atujiidity in a sixteenth part of 
the whole length of works. Yet ujiou ground 
furnished by such a ca*se is tlie whole sy.stem 
of }iij>e drainage commonly condemned. We 
never hear of Ilugby, Tottenham, Ottery 
•St. Mary, Barnard Castle, Siiudgate — yes, 
indeed, we have heard lately of kindgate : 
cholera having broken out there, the public 
is at once industriously and carefully in- 
formed that Sandgate is pi jie-d rained 1 

This is not fair play, and it will be easy, 
though not short work, to show the extra- 
ordinary amount of misrepresentation by 
which the public judgment has been con- 


Afier much careful investigation, these re- 
sulU were, arrived at : that brick sewers 
large enough fur men to travel tlirough, are 
more costly and le.ss etlieient than necessity 
requires ; that the absorbent surface of brick, 
and the rough surface of coarse brick and 
mortar W’ork are not so well suited as smooth 
glazed ])ipe.s for the steady and complete 
transmi.s.siun of wluitever flows (or ougiit to 
^ flow) through the drains ; that the drainage 
I of a town l>y means of such jiipes, tlieir right 
* jU'oportions having been first carefully ascer- 
tained and adopted, if there w^ere conupeted 
with it a good system of 'water supply— 
equally necessary to all kimls of drainage — 
would be perfect, and about three timesi 
cheaper than the iucfUcient mode of drainage 
formerly in use. 

Trial works wore set on foot, not only for 
the putting of these principles to a full proof, 
but also for the purjiose of attaining infor- 
mation as to the rate of flow through drains 
of given sizes, and as to the proportions that 
would have to be observed in any application 
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of pipe drainage to a town or district. The 
results were striking, and so far as tiiey went 
decisive. One illustration will suffice. There 
. was a certain line of brick sewer three feet 
wide, with an average fall of one in a hundred 
and eighteen. In it, the deposit from twelve 
hundred liouses accumulated in a putrefying 
mess at the rate of six thousand cubic feet 
per month. Inside this gallery of brickwork 
there was placed a pipe of only fifteen inches 
in diameter, wdili a somewhat slighter incli- 
nation, Olio in a liundred and fifty-three. It 
did the work that the brick drains had failed 
to do, — carried off all the sewage matter at a 
steady pace, without leaving an atom ofi 
matter to stagnate and rot. Wliile these 
inquiries were on foot, interests threatened 
by the new ]irinciples of drainage cried out 
against the comnussionei*s for doing nothing, 
and a new commission, composed chietiy of 
engineers, prciiuising to be more active, was 
appointed. 

The second commission included the mili- 
tary engineers of the previous board, with 
Mr. Ste|)hen3on, and Sir William Cubitt, 
M.r. Peto, Mr. Idiilip Hardwick, and some 
othei'S. Instead of continuing the investiga- 
tions of its predecessors at the point where 
they had left off, this commission pulled down 
the stages constructed for trial works, then 
about half completed, and jnilled u[) tlio pijies 
that liad been laid in certain servers, though 
they w'cre performing most efficiently tlie 
duty that the sewers had been found unable 
to perform, — and to pull up the pipes was to 
cause the deposit to accumulate again pre- 
cisely as before. The engineer of this cuun- 
niission, Mr. Prank Forster, devised with 
great skill a plan of town-drainage on the ; 
ancient system. The Thames w'as to be kept I 
pure by an intercepting tunnel on each bank, I 
I which would receive the filth now poured 
I into the stream, and there was to be a second 
tunnel for the Middlesex side aljout sixty 
feet above the level of the river, following the 
line of Holborn and Oxford Street, to catch 
the sewage from the higher j)arts of Lomlon. 
The estimated cost of these works w'as con- 
siderable; but before tlie plan could be 
brought to maturity, the commission by 
which it was to be j)romoted, perished of 
internal dissensions. 

A third commission was tlien issued, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two : some of 
the engineers belonging to the ])revious board 
being retained upon it. That is the coinrnis- 
sion which exists at present upon sufferance. 
A successor to it has been promised in the 
shape of a commission which ia to consist of 
seven nominees of government and a delegate 
from each metropolitan borough. But the 
public, we imagine, would be glad now to | 
iiave some better security for the carrying 
out of whatever may be proved a right 
system of drainage than the api)ointment of 
H fourth cMimmission, which most probably will 
go the way of those which have already 


perished. The third commission has con- 
ceived, of course, its scheme of London 
drainage, and it is one that si eins to have 
been e.specialiy designed as a full heiiison on 
bricklayers. The first design on the old 
system for town drainage separate from the 
Thames put forward by Mr. More wood, re- 
quired only one tunnel to catch the fall of 
sewage from the north side of the river. The 
second commission adopted tliat design, and 
added a second tunnel along the line of 
Holborn and Oxford Street, 'the third com- 
misaiou adoj)ts the first tunnel and the 
second tunnel, and adds a third tunnel 
through Hackney, Stoke Newington, and 
Kentish Town. Hernauding three millions 
from parliament for outlay upon tliese W’orks, 
it gets only a tenth part of that sum, and 
with the wisdom peculiar to itself sj)en(ls that 
on Battersea and Hackney ; for, it is bent 
upon executing first of all a tunnel to cateli 
drainage from that part of town whicli lies 
a hundred feet abov'o high water, and it is 
also anxious to get to ^york on tlie middle 
tunnel for the benefit ol’ jieoiile living more, 
than sixty feet above tlie I'iiames. No heed 
seems to be paid by it to those low lying [larts 
of London which are in the most urgent need 
of help. On the Siirrev side, the existing 
drains are to be removcil for one or two miles 
from the river, so tliat they may flow to the 
first of two intei'cepting sewers placed at that 
distance beyond the bridges. Tliis .scheme fer 
tlie protection of Thames water from foul 
pollution — an object on.niestly and rightly 
.sought by a large section of the public — is 
devised, should add, in the present year, 
by the same commissioners and engineerii 
who last year beh^re a drainage committee, 
denied the pollution of the Thames, and con- 
tended for the postTioncrnent of outfall drains. 
Want of a true earnestness of ])urpose has in 
fact characterised all the proceedings of this 
third com mission. 

GIVE. 

See the rivers flowing 
Downward to the sea, 

Pouring nil llicir trenmreg 
BouuUful and free — 

Yet to lielp their giving 
Hidden springs ari^e ; 

Or. if need he, showers 

Peed them from the skies I 

Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread. 

Load the air with peifnines, 

From their beamy shed — 

Yet their lavish Bpeiiding, 

Leaves them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth I 

Give thy heart’s best treasures I 
From fair Nature learn ; 

Give thy love, — and ask not, 

Wait not a return ! 
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And the more thou apcndcst of angry voices rngecl behind the wooden 

From thy little store, barrier, wliich shook as if the unseen niad- 

With a double bounty, (ieried crowd made battering-rams of tlieir 

God will give thco more. bodies, and retreated a short space only to 

- — — — — come with more united steady impetus against 

' it, till their great beats made the strong gates 
quiver, like reeds before the wind. 

The women gathere<l round the windows,, 
fascinated to look on the scene which terrified 
them. Mrs. Thornton, the women-seiw/ints, 
Margaret, — all were there. Fanny had re- 
turned, screaming upstairs .'is if pursued at 
room. It liad returned into its normal state | every step, and had thrown herself in h} ste- 
of bag and covering. Tlio windows were hall rical sobbing on the sofa. Mrs. Thornton 
open l)ecauHe of the heat, and the Venetian j watched for her son, who was still in the 
blinds covered the glass, — so tliat a gray i mill. He came out, looked up at them — the 
grim light, rellected from the pavement ; ]>alc elnster of laces — and smiled good cou- 
below, liirew all the shadows wrong, and , rage to them, before he locked the factory- 
condtiiitul with the green-tinged upper light door. I'lieii he called to one of the women to 
to make even Margaret’s own face, as slie dome down and undo his own door, which 
j eauglit it in tlie mirrors, look ghastly and Fanny had fastened btdiiiul her in her mad 
j wan. She sat and waited; no one came, lliglit. Mrs. Tliomtoii herself went. And 

J Every now and then the wind seemed to ; the .sound of his well-known and commanding 

bear the distant multitudinous souml nearer ; voice seemed to have been like the ta.ste of 
I and yet there w’as no wind! It died aw'ay bifjud to the infuriated iimltitiule onl>ide. 

!i into profound stillness between whiles. j Hitherto tltey had been voiceless, wordless, 

! Fanny came in at last. i needing all llieir breath for their hard 

! ‘‘Mamma will come directly, ISri-o's ILale. labouring ellbrls to break down the gates, 
j She desired me t(j apologise to you as it is., Hut now, Ijoaring him speak inside, they set 
1 ; Heilia])S you know my br(»ther Ijas inipurle<l up sie-li a ferce unearthly groan, that even 
ii hands from Ireland, and it has irritated the | iMrs. d'horntoii was white with fear a.s she 
Milton people excessively — as if Ijo had not a ])rece(h*d him into the room. lie came in a 
1| right to g“t labour where he couhl ; and tlie litlh? lluslied, but Ids eyes gb-aming, a.s in 
ij stupid wretciies here would not work for, answer to the tnimpel-crdl of danger, and 

I him; and now they've frightened these })Oor with a ]>roud look of dciiaiice on his face, 

j Irish starvelings 80 with their threats, that that made him a noble, if not a handsome 
I we <laren’t let them out. You may st-e them ; man. Margaret had always dreailed lest her 
5 huddled in that top room in the mill, — ami j courage sliould fail licr in any emergency, 

I they’re to .sleep there to keep them sate from | ami slie should be proved to be, what she 
tliose brutes, wlio will neitluT work nor let dreaded lest she was — a coward. But now, 

, them w’ork. And mamma is seeing about , in this real givat time of reasonable fear and 
i their food, and John is s[)caking to tliein, fori neaiaiess of terror, she forgot herself, and felt 
|| some of the women are crying to go back. ! only an intense sympathy — intense to pain- 
Ah! liere’s mamma ! ” fulness — in the interests of the moment. 

!i .Mrs. Thornton came in, with a look of JSIr. Tliorn ton came frankly forwards : 
i; black sternness on lier face, which made “ I am sorry, Miss Hale, you have visited 
;| !Margaret feel she had arrived at a bad time us at tliis unfurtunate moment, when, I fear, 
!| to trouble her with her rctiuest. However, you may be involved in whatever risk we 

I I it was only in compliance with ^Irs. Thorn- have to bear. Mother ! had not you better 
j ton's expressed desire that she W’ould lusk for go into the back rooms ? I’m not sure if they 
I wliatever they might want in the ]>rogress of may not liave made their w'ay from Pinner’s 
I her mother’s illness. Mrs. Thornton’s brow lane into the Ptable-yard ; but if not, you will 

contracted, anil lier mouth grew set, wlule be safer there than here. Go Jane ! ” coii- 
Margaret spoke with gentle modesty of her tinued lie. addressing the upper servant. And 
mother’s restlessness, and Dr. Donaldson’s she went, followed l)y the others, 
wish that slie should have the relief of a “ I stop here !” said his mother. Where 

water-bed. She ceased. Mi*s. Thornton did you are, there I stay.” And indeed, retreat 
not reply immediately. Then she started up into the back rooms was of no avail ; the 
and excliumed — crowd had siuTounded the outbuildings at 

“ d'hey’re at the gates ! Call John, '■Fanny, the rear, and were sending forth their awful 
— call him in from the mill ! They are at the threatening roar behind. The servants re- 
gates ! Thev will batter them in 1 Call treated into the garrets, with many a cry and 
John, I say ! ’ shriek. Mr. Thornton smiled scornfully as he 

And simultaneously the gathering tramp lieard them. He glanced at Margaret, stand- 
— to which slie had been listening, instead of ing all by herself at the window nearest to 
heeding Margaret’s words — was heard just the factory. Her eyes glittered, her colour 
riglit outside the \vall, and an increasing din was deepened on cheek and lip, Aa if she 
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felt Ills look, slie turned to him and asked a 
question that had been for some time in her 
mind : 

“Where are the poor imported woi'k- 
people ? lu the factory there ? ” 

“ Yes ! I left them cowered np in a small 
room, at the head of a back fiiglit of stairs ; 
bidding them run all risks, and escape down 
there, if they heard any attack made on the 
mill-doors. But it is not them — it is me 
they want.’* 

“When can the soldiers be bore?” asked 
his motiier, in a low but not unstendy voice. 

He took out his watch with the same 
measured composure with which he did 
everytliing. He made some litlle calculation : 

“ Supposing Williams got straight oil when 
I told him, and had not to ilodge about 
amongst them — it must be twenty minutes 
yet.” 

“ Twenty minutes ! ” said his mother, for 
tlie iirst time showing her terror in the tones 
of her voice. 

“ Shut down tlie wimlows instantly, 
mother,” exclaimed he : “ the gates won't hear 
such another shock. Shut down that window, 
Miss Hale.” 

Margaret shut down her window, and then 
went to assist IVirs. Thornton’s trembling 
tiugers. 

From some cause or other, there was a 
pause of several minutes in the unseen street. 
Mrs. Thornton lo(jked with wihl anxiety at 
her son’s countenance, as if to gain the inter- 
pu’etatiou of the sinkleii stillness from him. 
His face was set into rigid lines of con- 
temj)tuou.s defiance ; neither hope nor fear 
could be read there. 

Fanny raised herself up : 

“ Are they gone ] ” asked she, in a whisper. 

Gone ! ” replied he. “ Listen ! ” 

She did listen ; they all could hear the one 
great straining breatli ; the creak of wood 
slowly yielding ; the wrench of iron ; the 
mighty fall of the ponderous gates. Fanny 
stood up tottering — made a .step or two 
towards her mother, and fell forw.ards into 
her arms in a fainting fit, Mj-s. Thornton 
lifted her up with a strejjgth that w'u.s as 
much that of the will as of the body, and 
carried lier away. 

“ Thank God ! ” said Mr. Thornton, as he 
watched her out. “ Had you not better go 
upstairs. Miss Hale ? ” 

Margaret’s lips formed a “ No ! ” — but he 
could not hear her speak, for the ti arnj) of 
innumerable steps right under the very wall 
of the house, and the fierce growl of low deep 
angry voices that had a ferocious nnirnuir of 
satisfaction in them, more dreadful than their 
bafiied cries not many minutes before. 

“ Never mind ! ” said lie, thinking to en- 
courage her. “ I am very sorry you should 
have Vieen entrapped into all this alarm ; but 
it cannot last long now ; a few minutes more 
and the soldiers will be here.” 

“ Oh, God 1 ” cried Margaret, suddenly. 


“ There is Boucher. I know his face, though 
lie is livid with rage, — lie is fighting to get to 
the front — look 1 look ! ” 

“ Who is Boucher 1 ” asked Mr. Thornton 
coolly, and coming close to tlie window to 
discover the man in whom Margaret took such 
an interest. As soon as they saw Mr. Thorn ton 
they set up a yell, — to call it not human is 
nothing, — it was as the dannoniac desire of 
some terrible wild boast for the food that is 
witbheld from his ravening. Even he drew 
back for a moment, dismayed at the intensity 
of hatred he had provoked. 

“ Jiot them yell ! ” said he. “ In five 
minutes more — .. I only hope my poor 
Irislimen are not terrified out of their wits by 
such a fiendlike noise. Keep u]> your courage 
for five minutes, Miss Hale.” 

“ Don't be afraid for me,” slie said liaatily. 
“ But what in five minutes I Can you do 
nothing to soothe these poor croature.s '( It 
is awful to .see them.” 

“ The soldiers will bo here directly, and 
that will bring them to reason.” 

“ To reason ! ” said Margaret, quickly, 
“ What'kind of reason ? ” 

“The only reason that does with men that 
make them.selves into wihl beasts. By 
heaven ! they ’ve turned to the inill-door ! ” 

“Mr. Thoj'ntou,” .said Marg;iret, .shaking 
all over with her i>as.sioii, “ go down this 
instant, if you ai-e not a coward. (Jo down, 
and face them like a man. Save tlie.se poor 
.strangers whom you have decoyetl here. 
Speak to your workmen as if ^hey were 
human beings. Speak to them kindly. Don’t 
let the soldiers come in and cut down jtoor 
creatures who are driven mad, 1 see one 
there who is. If you have any courage or 
nohlo (|uaiity in you, go out and s])eak to 
tlumi, man to man.” 

He turned and looked at her while slu‘ 
s])oke. A dark cloud came ovtr his face 
while he listened. lie set his teeth as he 
heard her words. 

“1 will go. Berliap.s I may ask yi«u to 
accorujL'iny me downstairs, and l)ar the (t)or 
Ijehiud me ; my mother and sister will need 
that protection.” 

“ Oil ! Mr. Tliornton ! 1 do not know — I 

may lie wrong —only — ” 

But he was gone ; he was downstairs in 
tlic hall ; he had unbarred the front door ; — 
all she could do was to follow him (piiekly, 
and lasten it behind him, and clamber up tlie 
stairs again with a sick heart ami a dizzy 
head. Again she took her place by the 
fartlie.st window. He was on the stejis below ; 
she saw that by the direction of a tlionsaud 
angry eyes ; but she could neither see nor 
hem- anything save the savage satisfaction of 
tjie rolling angry murmur. She threw the 
window wide open. Many in tlie crowd were 
mere boys ; cruel and thoughtless, — eniel 
because they were thoughtless ; some were 
men, gaunt as wolves, and mad for jirey. 
She knew how it was ; they were like 
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Bouclier, — -with starving children at home 
— relying on ultimate success in their efforts 
to got higher wages, and enraged beyond 
measure at discovering tliat Irishmen were to 
be brought in to rob tlieir little ones of bread. 
]\largaret knew it all ; she read it in Bou- 
cher^s face, forlornly desperate, and livid with 
rage. If Mr. Tliorjiton would but say some- 
thing to them — let them hear liis voice only, 
— it seemed as if it would be better than this 
wild boating and raging against the sbmy 
silence that vouchsafetl them no word, even 
of nngcr or rc})roach. But perhaps lie was 
spcjiking now ; there was a momentary hush 
of their noise, inarticulate as that of a troop 
of animals. She tore her bonnet off ; and 
bent forwards to bear. She could only see ; 
for if Mr. Thorntou had indeed made the 
attempt to speak, the momentary instinct to 
listen to liim wjia past an<l gone, and the 
people were raging worse than ever. He 
stood with his aj iiis folded ; still as a statue ; 
his face pale with repressed excitement. 
They were Iryiiig to intimidate him — to 
make him Hindi ; e.aeh was urging the other 
on to some immediate act of personal vio- 
lence. Margaret felt intuitively that in an 
instant all would be uproar ; the first touch 
would cause an ex]>losion, in which, among 
such hundreds of infuriated men and reckless 
boys, even Mr. Tlioruton’s life would be 
unsafe, — that in another instant the stormy 
jKissions would have passed their bounds, and 
swept away all barriers of reason, or apjire- 
licnsion of consequence. Eve-n while she 
looked, she saw lads in the back-ground 
s too] ling to take off their heavy wooden clogs — 
t\w readiest missile they couhl find; .she saw it 
was the spark to the gunpowder, and, with 
a cry, wliich no one heard, she ruslied out of 
the room, down stairs, — she liad lifted the 
great iron bar of the door with an imperious 
force — hadtlirown tlie door ojie.u wide — and 
was there, in face of that angry sea of men, 
her eyes smiting them with liaming arrows 
of rejiroacli. The clogs were arre-sted in the 
hands that held them — the countenaiice.s, so 
fell not a moment before, now looked irresolute, 
ami as if asking what this meant. Eor she 
stood between them and their enemy. She 
could not speak, but held out her arms to- 
wards them till she could recover breath. 

“ Oil, do not use violence i He is one man, 
and you are many ; ” but her words died 
away, for there wais no tone in her voice ; it 
was but a hoarse wliisper. Mr. Thornton 
stood a little on one side ; he had moved away 
from behind her, as if jealous of anything that 
should come between hiiii and danger. 

“Go ! ” said she, once more (and now her 
voice was like a cry). “The soldiers are 
sent for — are coming. Go peaceably. Go 
away. You shall have relief from your com- 
plaints, whatever they are.” 

“ Shall them Irish blackguards be packed 
back Jigain 1 ” asked one from out the crowd, 
with fierce threatening in his voice. 


“ Never for your bidding ! ” exclaimed Mr. 
Thornton. And instantly the storm broke. 
Tlie bootings rose and filled the air, — but 
Margaret did not bear them. Her eye was 
on the group of lads who }»ad armed them- 
selves with their clogs some time before. She 
saw their gesture — she knew its meaning, — 
she read their aim. Another moment, and 
Mr. Thornton might be smitten down, — he 
whom she had urged and goaded to come to 
thi.s perilous place. She only thought how she 
conla save him. She threw her arms around 
him ; she made her bo<ly into a shield from 
the fierce fieople beyond. Still, with his arms 
folded, he shook her off. 

“Go away,” said he, in his deep voice. 
“ This is no place for you.” 

“It is!” said she. “You did not see 
what I 8;iw.” If she thought her sex would 
be a protection, — if, with slirinking eyes she 
liad turned aw ay from the terrible anger of 
these men, in any hope that ere she looked 
! again tln-y would have paused and reflected, 

I and slunk away, and vanished, — slie >vas 
j wixnig. Their reckless ])assioii had carried 
j them too far to sto}> — at least had carried some 
of them too far ; for it is always the savage 
lads, with their love of cruel excitement, 
I who head the riot — reckless to wduit blood- 
1 slied it iiiay lead. A clog whizzed through 
' the air. Margaret’s fascinated eye.s watched 
: its progress ; it missed its aim, and she 
turned sick with affright, but clanged not 
I her position, otily hid her face on Mr. Thorn- 
. ton’s arm. Then she turned and spoke 
again : 

^ “ For God’s sake I do not damage your 


by this violence. You do not know 


what you are doing.” She strove to make 
her w'ords distinct. 

A sharp pebble flew by her, grazing fore- 
j head and cheek, and drawing a iilinding sheet 
of light before her eyes. She lay like one 
dead on Mr. Thornton’s shoulder. Then he 
unfolded his arms, and held her encircled in 
one for an instant ; 

“ You do well ! ” said he. “You come to 
oust the innocent stranger. You fall — ^}’ou 
hundreds — on one man ; and when a woman 
comes before you to ask you for your own 
sakes to be reasonable creatures, your 
cowardly wrath falls upon her! Y'oii do 
well ! ” They were silent while he s|X)ke. 
They were watching, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, the thread of dark-red blood which 
weakened them up from their trance of jias- 
sion. Those neai'est the gate stole out 
ashamed ; there was a movement through 
all the crowd — a reUcating movements Only 
one voioe cried out : 

“ Th’ stone were meant for thee ; but thou 
wert sheltered behind a woman ! ” 

Mr. Thoruton quivered with rage. The 
blood-flowing had made Margaret conscious 
— dimly, vaguely conscious. He placed her 
gently on the door-step, her head leaning 
against the frame. 
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“ Can you rest there ? ’* he asked. But grazed her temple.^ She has lost a good deal 
without waiting for her answer, he went of blood, I am afraid.” 
slowly down the steps right into the middle “ She looks very seriously hurt, — I could 
of the crowd. “Now kill me, if it is your almost fancy her dead,” said Mrs. Thornton, a 
brutal will. There is no w’onian to shield me good deal alarmed. 

here. You may beat me to death— you “It is only a fainting-fit. She has spoken 

will never move me from what I have deter- 1 to me since.” But all the blood in his body 
mined upon — not you ! ” He stood amongst j seemed to riisli inwards to liis heai’t as he 
them, with his arms folded, in precisely the ! spoke, and he absolutely trembled, 
same attitude as he had been in on the “Go and call Jane, — she can find me the 

steps. things T want ; and do you go to your Irish 

But the retrograde movement tow\ards the people, who are crying and shouting as it 
gate had begun — as unreasoningly, perhaps j they were mad with fright.” 
as blindly, as the simultaneous anger. Or j He went. He went away as if weights 
perhaps the idea of the approach of tl»e | were tied to every limb that boro him from 
soldiers, and the sight of that pale, upturned I lier. He called Jane; he called his sister, 
face, with closed eyes, still and sad as She should have all woinaidy care, all gentle 
marble, though the tears welled out of the I tendance. But every pulse boat in liim as he 
long entanglement of eyelaslies, and dropped | remembered how she had come down and 
down ; and, heavier, slower plash than even ' placed herself in foremost danger, — eoukl it 
tears, came the drip of blood from her ‘ be to .save him ? At the time be had jmslied 
wound. Kveii the most des])erate — Boucher | her aside, and .s])oken grufily ; he liad seen 
himself— drew back, faltered away, scowled, ' nothing but tlie unnecessary danger she bad 
and finally went ofi‘, muttering curses on the , placed ben^elf in. He went to hi.s Jrisli 
master, who stood in his unchanging attitude, | iieople, with every nerve in Ids body thrilling 
looking after their retreat with dehant eyes. : at the thought of lier, and found it difficult 
The moment that retreat had changed into ! to understand eiiongh of what they were say- 
a flight (as it was sure from its very cha-|ing to soothe and comfort away their fuars. 

racter to do), he darted up the steps to There, they declared, they would not stop ; 


]\largaret. 

She tried to rise without his help. 


“ It is nothing,” she said, with a sickly ! reason. 


smile. “The skin is grazed, and I was 
stunned at tlio moment. Oh, I am .so 


thankful they arc gone!” And she cried the wound, winch till then neither Mrs. 
without restraint. j Thornton nor dane had perceived, Margaret 

He could not sympathise with her. Ilis ; opened her eyes ; but it was evident she diil 
linger bad not abated ; it was rather rising not know where she was, nor who they were, 
the more as bis sense of immediate danger : The dark circles dee])ened, the lips quivered 
was ])assing away. The distant clank of the I and contracted, and she becaipe insensible 
soldiers wius heard; just five minutes too : once more. 

late to make this vanished mob feel the | “She has had a terrible blow,” said Mrs.. 
])u\ver of authority and order. He hoped ; Thornton. “ Is there any one who will go for 
they would see the troops, and be ((uelled by ! a <loctor ? ” 

the thought of their narrow escape. While I “ Not me, ma’am, if you jdease,” said Jane, 
these thoughts crossed his mind, Margaret ! shrinking back. “Them rabble may be all 
clung to the doorpost to steady herself : but about ; I don’t think this cut is so deep, 
a film came over her eyes — he was only just ma’am, as it looks.” 

in time to catch her, “Mother — mother!” “ I will not run the chance. She was luirt 
cried he. “Como down — they are gone, and in our house. If you are a coward, Jane, I 
Miss Hale is hurt ! ” He bore her into the am not. I will go.” 

dining-room, and laid her on the sofa there ; “ Pray, ma’arn, let me send one of the 
laid her down softly, and looking on her j»ure police. There’s ever so many come up, and 
white face, the sense of what she wa.s to him soldiers too.” 

came upon him so keenly that he spoke it out “ And yet you’re afraid to go ! I will not 
in his pain : have their time taken up with our errands. 

“ Ob, my Margaret — my Margaret ! no They’ll have enougli to do to catch some of 
one can tell what you are to me ! Head — the mob. You will not be afraid to stop 
cold as you lie there, you are the only woman in this house,” she asked contemptuously, 
lever loved! Oh, Margaret — Margaret!” “and go on bathing Miss Hale’s forehead, 
Inarticulately as he spoke, kneeling by shall you ? I shall not be ten minutes away.” 
ber, and rather moaning than saying the “ Could not Hannah go, ma’am 1 ” 
words, he started up, ashamed of himself, as “ Why Hannah ? Why any one but you ? 
his mother came in. She saw nothing but No, Jane, if you don’t go, I do.” 
her son a little paler, a little sterner than Mrs. Thornton went first to the room in 
usual. which she had left Fanny stretched on the 

“ Miss Hale is hurt, mother. A stone has bed. She started up as her mother entered. 


they claimed to be sent back. 

And so ho had to think, and talk, and 


^Irs. Tliornton bathed Margaret’s tenqih's 
with eau de Cedogne. As tlie .sj»irit touched 
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“ 01), rnaiiimn, how you terrified me ! I 
thought you were a man that had got into 
the house.” 

“ Nonsense ! The men are all gone away. 
There are soldiers all round the place, seeking 
lor tlieir work now it is too late. Miss Hale 
is lying on the dining-room sola batlly hurt. 
I am going for the doctor.” 

“ Oh ! don’t, mamma ! they’ll murder you.” 
She clung to her mother’s gown. Mrs. 
Thornton wrenched it away with ,no gentle 
hand. 

“ Find me some one else to go ; but that 
girl must not bleed to dcatli.” 

Bleed ! oh, how horrid ! How has she 
got hurt '? ” 

I don’t know, — I have no time to ask. 
Go down to her, Fanny, and do, try to make 
your.self of use. Jane is witli her ; and I 
iru.st it looks worse than it is. Jane lias 
refused to leave the house, cowardly woman ! 
Aixl ,l won’t }>ut myself in the way of any 
more refusals from luy servants, so I am 
going mys(df.” 

“ Uh, dear, d('ar ! ” said Fanny, crying, and 
preparing to go down rather than be left 
alone, with the thought of w’ounds and blood - 1 
shed in tlie very liouse. j 

** Oh Jane!” said she, creeping into the! 
dining-room, what is the matter? How! 
wliite she looks ! How did she get hurt ? 
Did they tiirow stones into the drawing- 
room ? ” 

Margaret did indeed look white and w'an, 
although her senses w’ere beginning to return : 
to her. Ihit the sickly daze of the swoon j 
made her still miserably faint. She was con- ; 
scions of movement around her, and of re- 1 
freshment from tlic eau de Cologne, and a i 
craving for the bathing to go on without j 
intermission ; hut when they stopped to talk, | 
she could no more have opened lier eyes, or | 
8]>oken to a.sk for more bathing, than the 
people who lie in death-like trance can move 
or niter sound to arrest tlie awful ]>repara- 
tions for their burial, while they are yet fully 
aware not merely of tl»e actions of those 
around them, but of the idea that is the 
motive of siich action. 

Jane j)aused in lier bathing to reply to 
Miss Tlioniton’s question. 

“ She’d have l)een safe enough, miss, if .she’d 
stayed in the drawing-room, or come up to 
us ; we were in the tront garret, and could 
see it all, out of luD in’s way.” 

“Where wjis she then?” said Fann}', 
drawing nearer by slow degrees as she be- 
came accustomed to the sight of Margaret’s 
pale face. 

“ Just before the front door, with master !” 
said Jane, significantly. 

“ With John ! with my brother ! How did 
she get there ? ” 

“Nayj miss, that’s not for me to say,”] 
answered Jane, with a slight toss of her 
head. 

“ iSarah did” — — 


“Sarah what?” said Fanny, with im- 
patient curiosity. 

Jane resumed lier bathing, as if what. Sarah 
^Hd or said was not exactly the thing she 
liked to repeat. 

“ Sarah what ? ” asked Fanny, sharply. 
“Don’t speak in these half sentences, or I 
can’t understand you.” 

“Well, miss, since you will have it, Sarah, 
you see, was in the best place for seeing, 
being at the right-hand window; and she 
says, and said at the very time too, that she 
saw Miss Hale with lier arms about master’s 
neck, hugging him before all the peo})h‘.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Fanny. “ I know 
she cares for my brother ; any one can see 
tiiat ; and I dare say she’d give her eyes if 
he’d marry her, — which he never will, 1 can 
t(dl lier. But I don’t believe she’d be so bold 
and forward as to put her arms round his 
neck.” 

“Boor young lady ! she’s paid for it dearly 
if she did. It’s my belief that the blow lias 
given her such an a-scendancy of blood to the 
bead a.s she'll never get the better from. She 
looks like a corjise now.” 

“ Oil I wish mamma would come ! ” said 
Fanny, wringing her hands. I never was 
in the room with a dead person before.” 

“ Stay, miss ! She’s not dead : her eye- 
lids are quivering, and here’s wet tears 
a-coming down her cheeks. Speak to her, 
hliss Fanny ! ” 

“Are you better now?” asked Fanny, in 
a quavering voice. 

No answer ; no sign of recognition ; but a 
faint ])iijU colour returned to her lips, 
although the rest of her face was iislicu 
pale. 

Mrs. Thornton came hurriedly in with the 
nearest surgeon she could find. 

“ How is slie ? Are you better, my dear ?” 
as Margaret opened her filmy eyes, and gazed 
dreamily at her. “Here is Mr. Lowe come 
to .see you.” 

Mr.s. Thornton spoke loudly and distinctly, 
as to a deaf person. Margaret tried to rise, 
and drew her ruflled, luxuriant hair in- 
stinctively over the cut. 

“ I am better now,” said she, in a very 
low, faint voice. “ I was a little sick.” 

Slie let him take her hand and feel her 
pulse. The bright colour came for a moment 
into her face, as he asked to examine the 
wound in her forehead ; and she glanced up 
at Jane, as if shrinking from her inspection 
more than from the doctor’s. 

“It is not much, I think. I am better 
now. I must go home.” 

“Not until I have applied some strips of 
plaster, and you have rested a little.” 

She sat down hastily, without another 
word, and allowed it to be bound up. 

“Now, if you please,” said she, “I must 
j go. Mamma will not see it, I tbijik* It is 
under the hair, is it not ? ” 

1 “ Quite ; no one could telL** 
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“ But you must not go,” said Mrs. deed, I don’t believe it was so very much of 
Thornton, impatiently. ‘‘ You are not fit a hurt ; only some people faint at the least 
to go.” thing.” 

“ I must,” said Margaret, decidedly. “Think “I am sorry she is gone home,” said ho, 

of mamma. If they should hear Besides, walking uneasily about. “She could not 

I must go,” said she, vehemently. “ I can- have been lit for it.” 

not stay here. May I ask for a cab ? ” “ She said she was ; ati<l ]Mr. Lowe said 

“You are quite flashed and feverish,” she w'as. I went for him myself.” 
observed Mr. Lowe. “ Thank yon, mother.” lie stopped, and 

“It is only with being here when I do so partly held out his hand to give iier a grate- 
want to go. The air — getting away would ful shake. But she did not notice the move- 
do me more good than anything,” pleaded ment. 

she. ^ “What have you done with your Irish 

“I really believe it is as she says,” Mr. peo]»le?” 

Lowe replied. “If her mother is so ill as “ Sent to the Dragon for a good meal for 
you told me on the way beve, it may be very them, poor wretches. And then, luckily, I 
serious if she liears of this riot, and does not caught Fatlier Grady, and Tve asked him iu 
see her daugliter back at the time she to speak to them, and dissuade theiii from 
expects. The injury is not deep. I will | going oil’ iu a body. How did Miss Hale go 
fetch a cab, if your servants are still 'afraid j home 1 I'm sure she could not walk,” 
to go out.” I “ She had a cab. Everything was done 

“Oh, thank you ! ” said Margaret, “It I properly, own to the paying. Let ns talk of 
will do me more good than anything. It is something else. She has caused disturbance 
the air of this room that makes me feel so enough.”" 

miserable.” “J don’t know wdiere I should have been 

She leant back on the sofa, and closed her but for her.” 
eyes. Fanny beckoned hermotlicr out of the “ Are you become so helpless as to have to 
room, and told her something that made her be defcinh-d by a girl t ” asked Mrs, Tlioni- 
equally anxious with Margaret for the de- ton scornfully. 

parturo of the^ latter. Not that she fully He reddened. “Not many girls would 
believed Fanny’s statement ; but she credited have taken tlie blows on herself which were 
enough to make her manner to Margaret meant for me. Meant with l ight down good- 
appear very much constrained, at wishing her will, too.” 

good-bye, “A girl in love will do a good deal,” re- 

Mr. Lowe returned in the cab. j plied Mr.s. Thornton, shortly. 

“If you will allow me, I will see you j “Motlier!” He made a step forward.s ; 
home. Miss Hale. The streets arc not very stood still ; heaved with passion, 
quiet yet.” ^ | She was a little startled at the evident 

Margaret’s thoughts were quite alive force lie used to keep himself calm. She wan 
enough to the present to make her desirous Aiot sure of the nature uf the emotions she 
of getting rid of both Mr. Lowe and the cab | liad jirovuked. It w'as only their violence 
before she reached Crarnpton Crescent, for | that was clear. Was it anger ? His eyes 
fear of alai-ming her father and mother. ! glowed, his figure was dilated, his breath 
Beyond that one aim she would not look. ' came tliick and fast. It was a mixture of 
That ugly dream of insolent words spoken : joy, of anger, of privle, of glad surprise, of 
about herself could never be forgotten — but ' panting doubt ; but she could not read it. 
could be put aside till she was stroiiger—for, ! Still it made her uneasy, as the iiresence of 
oh ! she was very W’cak ; and her mind 1 all strong feeling, of which the cause is not 
sought for some present fact to steady itself fully understood or syriijiathised in, always 
upon, and keep itself from utterly losing does. She went to tlie sideboard, opened a 
consciousness in another hideous, sickly <lniwer, and took out a duster which she 
swoon, kept there for any occasional i)iirpo8e. She 

had seen a drop of eau de Cologne on the 
CHAPTER THE TWEiiTT-TUiRD. polished arm of the sofa, and instinctively 

Margaret liad not been gone five minutes sought to wipe it off. But she kept her baclc 
when Mr. Thornton came in, his face all turned to her son much longer than was 
a-glow. necessary ; and when she spoke her voice 

“ I could not come sooner : the super- seemed unusual and constrained. 

inteiident would Where is she ? ” He “ You have taken some 8te|>8 about the 

looked around the dining-room, and then rioters, I suppose ? You don t apprehend 
almost fiercely at his mother, who was any more violence, do you ? Where were 
quietly re-arranging the disturbed furniture, the police ? Never at hand when they’re 
and did not instantly reply. “ Where is wanted ! ” 

Miss Hale ? ” asked he again. “ On the contrary, 1 saw three or four 

“ Gone home,” said she, rather shortly. of them, when the gates gave way, struggling 
“Gone home ! ” and beating about in fine fashion; and more 

“Yes. She was a great deal better. In- came running up just when the yard was 
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clearing. I might have given some of the] 
fellows in charge then if 1 had had my wits 1 
about me. But there will be no diliiculty : 
plenty of people can identify them.” 

But won’t they come back to-night ? ** 

I’m going to see about a sullicient guard 
for the premises. I have a[)poLiited to meet 
Captain Haiibury in halt an hour at the 
station.” 

“ You must have some tea first,” 

“Tea ! Yes, 1 suppose 1 must. It’s half- | 
past-six, and 1 may be out tor Bomo time. , 
Don’t sit up for me, motlier.” | 

‘•You expect me to go to bed before I 
have seen you safe, do you ? ” 

“Well, perhaps not.” He hesitatt'd for a 
moment. “ Bat, if 1 have time, I shall go 
round by Crampton, after I have arranged 
with the ]>olice and seen H.iinper and Clark- j 
son.” Their eyes met ; they iooke<l at cacrh ! 
other intently for a minute. Then she 
asked : 

“ Why are you going I'ound V)y Crampton ? 

“To ask after Miss Hale.” 

“ I will send. Williams must take the 
water-) u'd slie came to ask for. He .shall 
impure liow she is.” 

“ 1 must go myself.” 

“ Not merely to ask Ijow Miss Hale is ? ” 

“ No, m)t merely for that. I want to thaiik 
her for tlie way in wiiieli she stood betwei.n 
me and tlie 

“ What made you go down at all ? It 
was putting your head iiito the lion’.s 
mouth ! ” 

He glanced sinarply at her ; saw that slie 
did not know what had passed bet ween liim 
and JMargaret in the drawing room ; and 
rejdied by another question : 

“ Shall you be afraid to be left without im 
until I can get some of the i)oliee ; had 
we better send AN'illiams for them now, and 
they could be here by the time vve havedou<- 
tea ? Thei-e is no time to be lost. 1 must 
be fdf in a (piarler of an hour.” 

Mrs. Thornton left the room. Her ser- 
vants wondered at her directions, usually st» 
8liarj)ly-cut and <lecivled, now confused and 
uncertain. Mr. Thornton remained in the 
diniiig-rootn, trying to think of the busine.ss 
he had to do at the police-office, ami in 
reality thinking of Margaret. Everything 
seemed dim and vague beyond — behind — 
besides the touch of her anus round hi.s 
neck — the soft clinging which made the dark 
colour come and go in his cheek as he 
thought of it. 

The tea would have been very silent, but 
for Fanny’s per})etual description of her own 
feelings ; how she had been alarmed — and 
then thought they were gone — and then felt 
sick and faint and trembling in every limb. 

“ There, that’s enough,” said her brother, 
rising from the table. “The reality was 
enough for me.” He was going to leave the 
room, when liis mother stopped him with her 
hand upon his arm. ‘ 


“You will come back here before you go 
to the Hales',” smd she, in a low, anxious 
voice. 

“ I know what I know,” said Fanny to 
herself. 

“ Why ? Will it be too late to disturb 
them ? ” 

“ .lolin, come back to me for tin's one even- 
ing. It will be late for Mrs. Hale, l^ut that 

is not it. To-inorrow you will (’ome 

back to-night, John ! ” She had seldom 
j)leadcd with her son at all — she was too 
pioud for that; but she had never pleaded in 
vain. 

“ I will return straight here after I have 
<lonc my business. You will be sure to in- 
quire after them ? — after her ? ” 

Ikirs. Tiiornton was by no means a talkative 
companu.ui to Fanny, nor yet was siie a good 
li.steiier. But her e3'e3 and ears were keen 
to see and to listen to all the details her son 
could givi-, as to tiie steps h® taken to 
secure liimself and those whom he clio.se to 
employ from any repeUtion of the day’s out- 
ivigvH. He clearly saw Ids object. Bunishment 
.and .suffering, wen; the natural consequences 
totlio.se who Ijad taken jiart in the riot. All 
that was neces.*;ary, in order that ])roperty 
shouhl be protecleti, and tliat the will of the 
pi’oprietor might cut to bis end, clean and 
sharp as a swoi il. 

“ Mother ! You know what I have got to 
say to Miss Hale, to-morrow ? ” 

The question came u{)on her suddenly, 
during a pause in which she, at least, had 
forgatt ten M.'i rgaret. 

►She looked U]i at him. 

“ Yes 1 1 do. You can liardly do otherwise.” 

“ iOo otherwise ! I don’t undei'stand you.” 

“ i mean that, after allowing her feelings so 
to oveiconie lier, 1 consider you bound m 
honour — ” 

“ Bfuiiid in honour,” said he scornfully. “ I 
:iin afraid honour has nothing to do Avilh it. 

‘ Her feelings overcome her ! ’ AVhat feelings 
do you mean I ” 

“ Nay, John, there is no need to be angry. 
Did she not rusk down, and cling to you to 
save you from danger i ” 

“ JShe did ! ” said he. “ But, mother,” con- 
tinued he, stop])ing short in his walk right in 
front of her, “ I dare not hope. 1 never was 
faint-hearted before ; but I cannot believe 
such a creature cares for me.” 

“ D<.>ii’t be foolish, John. Such a creature ! 
Why she might be a duke’s daughter, to liear 
you s]>eak. And what proof more would you 
have, I wonder, of her caring for you ? I can 
believe she has had a struggle with her ai'ia- 
tocratic Avay of viewing things ; but I like 
her the better for seeing clearly at last. ^ It is 
a good deal for me to say,” said Mi'S, Thorn- 
ton, smiling sloNvly, while the tears stood in 
her eyes ; “ for after to-night I stand secoml. 
It was to have you to myself, all to myself, 
a few hours longer, that I begged you nut to 
go till to-morrow ! ” 
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“ Deurest mother ! ” (Still love is selfish, 
and in an instant he reverted to his own 
hopes and fears in a way that drew the cold 
creeping shadow over Mrs. Thoiiiton’s heart.) 
“ But 1 know she does not care for me. I 
g/iall put myself at her feet — 1 must ; if it 
w(n*o but one chance in a thousand — or a * 
million — I should do it.” | 

“ Don’t fear I ” said his mother, crushing 
down her own personal mortification at the 
little notice he had taken of the rare ebullition 
of her maternal feelings — of the pang of 
jealou.sy tliat betrayed the intensity of lier 
disregarded love. ‘‘ Don’t be afi-aid,” slie 
said, eoidly. “ As far as love may go she may 
be wortliy of you. It must have taken a good 
deal to overcome her pride. Don’t be afraid, 
Aehn,” said she, kissing liiin, as she wislieil 
him good night. And she went slowly and 
majestically out of the room. Jlut when she 
g;oi into her own, slie locked tlie door, and 
sate down to cry unwontetl tears. 

hfargaret ciitered the I'ooin (whore her 
father and mother still sat, liolding low con- 
versation together), looking very pale ami 
white. She came clo,se up to tliem before she 
could trust herself to speak. 

“ Mrs. Thornton will send the water-bed, 
mamma.”,/ 

“ Dear, how tired you look ! Is it very hot, 
M argaret 1 ” 

“Very hot, and the streets are rather 
rough with the strike.” 

Margaret’s colotir came back vivid and 
briglitas ever; but it fiidetl away instantly. 

“Here has been a message from Brssy 
Higgins, a.skiiig you to go to her,” said Mr.s. 
Hale. “ Buc I’m sure you look too tij-e<I.” 

“ Yes! ” said Margaret. “ J am tired. I 
cannot go.” 

She was very silent and trembling while 
she made tea. She wa.s thankful to .see her 
father so much occupied witli her mother 
as not to notice her look.s. Even afier her 
mother went to bed, he was not content to be 
absent from her, but untlerlook to read her 
to sleep. JM argaret wa.s alone. 

“Kow I wall tliink of it — now I will 
remember it all, I could not before — T dared 
not.” She sat still in her chair, her hands 
clasped on her knees, her lips compre.ssed, her 
eyes fixed a.s one who sees a vision. She 
drew a deep breath. 

“ I, who hate scenes — T, who have dosj»ised 
people for showing emotion — who liave 
thought them wanting in self-control — I went 
down, and must need.s throw myself into the 
mt^l6e, like a romantic fool ! Did 1 <lo any 
good 1 They would have gone away without 
me, I dare say.” But this was over-leaping 
the rational conclusion, as in an instant her 
well-poised judgment felt. “Ko, perhaps 
they would not. I did some good. But 
what possessed me to defend that man as if 
he were a helpless child ! All i ” said she, 
clenching her hands together, ‘Ht is no 


[Conducted by 

wonder tho.se peo])le thought I was in love 
with him, after disgracing myself in that 
way. I in love — and with him too ! ” Her 
pale cheeks suddenly became one flame of 
fire ; and she covered her face with lier 
hands. When she took them away lier 
[lalms were wet wdth scalding tears. 

“ Oh how low I am fallen that they should 
say that of me ! I could not have been so 
brave for anyone else, just because he wa.s 
so utterly indifierent to me — if, indeed, I <lo 
not positively di.slike him. It made me the 
more anxious that there shouhl be fair jilay 
on each side ; and I could see what fair [ilay 
was. It was not fair,” said she vehemently, 

“ tliat he should stand there sheltered, await- 
ing the soldiers, who might catch tlm.se jioor 
maddened creatures as in a trap — without an 
ellbrt on his part, to bring them to reason. 
And it was worse than unfair for them to set ! 
on him as they threatened. 1 w'ould »lo it 
again, let who will say what they like of me. 

If I saved one bltjw, one cruel, angry action, 
that might otherwise liave been commit t« d. ! 
I did a woman’s work. Let them insult my 
maiden [iride as they will — 1 walk jiure 
before God ! ” 

Slie looked np, and a noble peace seemed 
to descend and calm her face, till it was i 
“stiller tlian cliiselled marble.” | 

Dixon came in : 

“ If you please, Miss Margaret, here’s the 
water-bed from Mrs. Tlmrnton’s. It’s too 
late for to-night, I’m afraid, for mis.sus i.s 
nearly aslee]) : but it will do nicely for i 
to -morrow.” 

“Very,” said Margaret. “ You must send 
our best thanks.” i 

Jlixon left the room for a moment. 

“Jfyou p! ase, Mi.ss iM.ugaret, he .s.ays 
he’s to a.sk particular how you are. I think 
he must mean missus ; but he says Ids last 
words were to ask how Miss Hale was.” j 

“iMe!” said Margaret, drawing liersdf ii 
up. “I am fpiite well. Tell liim I am |)er- 
fectly well.” But her complexion w.-is as 
deadly white as her handkerchief; and her il 
head ached intensely. | 

Mr. Hale now came in. He had left his | 
sleeping wife ; and wanted, as Margaret saw, , 
to be amused and interested by something 
that she was to tell him. Witii sweet ( 
patience did she bear her pain, without a I 
word of complaint ; and rummaged up num- | 
berle.S8 small subjects for conversation — all | 
except the riot, and that she never named | 
once. It turned her sick to tlunk of it. j 

“Good night, Margaret. I have every | 
chance of a good night myself, and you are | 
looking very pale with your watching. I 
shall call Dixon if your mother needs any- 
thing. Do you go to bed, and sleej) like a 
top ; for I’m sure you need it, poor child ! ” 

“ Good night, papa.” 

She let her colour go— the forced smile 
fade away — the eyes grow dull witli heavy 
pain. She released her strong will from its 
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laborious task. Till morning she might feel 
ill and weary. 

She lay down and never stirred. To move 
liaiul or foot, or even so much as one finger, 
would have been an exertion beyond the 
powers of either volition or motion. She was 
so tired, so stunned, that she thought she 
never slept at all ; her feverish thoughts 
jiasaed and rcjiassed the boundary between 
sleeping and waking, and kept their own 
miserable identity. She could not be alone, 
prostrate, powerless as she was, — a cloud of 
faces looked up at her, giving her no idea of 
fieice vivid anger, or of personal danger, but 
a deep sense of sliame that she should thus 
be the object of universal regard — a sense of 
sliaine so acute that it seemed as if she would 
fain have burrowed into tlie earth to hide 
herself, and yet could jiot escape out of that 
unwinking glare of many eyes. 


CHIP. 


OUR RUSSIAN RELATIONS. 

Mr. J. T. Danson tells ns, in a paper re- 
cently read before the Statistical Society on 
Our (’orniiK'rcc with Russia, that, wiiile 
(beat Britain exports goods to the annual 
value of sixty shillings lor every inh.abitant, 
and France to tiie value of thirty-three 
shillings per individual, the shijmients from 
Jvussia amount to no more than four shillings 
and two])ence per head. It is especially iu- 
tci t'stiiig at this time to understand our own 
trading relations with Russia, since the war 
must allecL the price of the articles derived 
iVom that source. Her principal ex[>orts to 
Great Ihitain are grain .and flour to tin; 
value of three and a half millions sterling per 
iinnnm ; tallow two and a (piarter millions ; 
flax and linseeil two ami a half millions ; 
hem]) one million ; snmlries one million. 
T<4al, tell and a quarter millions. On the 
other hand the Russian people are customers 
to ns for not more than four millions in value; 
the dillerence or balance of trade being made 
up to tlieni by remittances in cash. 

By observing of what these four millions 
Avoiih of goods are comjiosed, and in what 
manner they are distributed for consumption, 
we obtain some insight into the {)hysieal 
welfare of the Russian jicople. About one 
third of these imports is composed of tropical 
or southern produce, and is entirely con- 
sumed by the nobility of the laud. Another 
third is equally imported for their behoof, 
and consists of manufactured goods of silk, 
cotton, linen and wool : the nobles scorning 
to U8d the home-made fabrics, pay no regard to 
the enormous prohibitory duties levied on 
these imports. Another third is made up of 
salt, which tinds its way amongst both rich and 
poor, and of raw materials, such as cotton, 
silk, and dyes, for the supply of the highly 
protected native manufactures. It there- 1 


fore not without justice that the remark has 
been made by a writer on Russia, that the 
peasantry produce the exports and the nobi- 
lity consume the imports. 

The exports from Russia to this country 
are tallow, to the extent of seventy-two ])er 
cent of our entire imports of that article ; 
flax in the proportion of sixty-six per 
cent ; hemj) in the proportion of sixty-two 
I per cent, and grain at the rate of fourteen 
I per cent. The supplies of Russian flax have 
hiicreased of late years at the rate of only 
fTive jier cent, our other foreign supplies 
! having augmented by forty per cent ; and 
: wliilst Russian tallow bas decreased by twenty 
I per cent, other tallows have increased one 
, liundre<l per cent. 


i BULLFROG. 

i I CLAIM to be a free-born Briton. I have 
I been told i am, so many times, by .so many dif- 
j ferent persfuis, from so many platforms, iievv'’s- 
j )»aper e‘olniiii)s, and lioaouriiblo houses, to 
which honourable gentlemen come down on 
I ])ur[)«.se to tell me that I am free and a Briton, 
that 1 have grown Cjuite to believe in my 
. freedom and my British birth. I believe in 
them im])licitly and without reservation. 

I I say, I am a free-born Briton, and I 
' am ])roibl of it. I pay my taxes, — a few with 
])leasuiv, more with reluctance, some with 
grumlding and aversion ; but I do })ay theu> 
jail, sonndmw. I know that my house is my 
i castle ; that the blackest bondsman landing 
I on my slmres becomes free ; that my repre- 
sentative system does (in a certain bungling 
I manner) represent me, my wife and cliildren, 
my wants and x’islies ; that my ministers 
only hold oflice during good behaviour j that 
my iiress is fi*ee as the ail' I breathe ; that 
the Queen cannot slmt me out of her parks 
(even if she wi.shcd to do so, of any such in- 
tention of doing which I entirely acquit the 
illustrious lady) ; that the Woods and Forests 
c.annot shut me out of Westminster Hall, nor 
the sherilis out of the gallery of the Old 
Biiiley, — at least that they cannot legaJhf do 
so, tliough they do shut me out from time to 
time on tlie i)retcxts of half-crowns, interest- 
ing murder trials, &c. I know that I am 
legally free and indej)endent ; that I have a 
legal guardian inthe Lord Chancellor, and three 
legal nursing mothers in the Boor J^aw Com- 
missioners ; that all in this great Res Publica 
is iloue for me and by me — The People. 

It is because 1 know this, and have read 
and sung Rule Britannia, chorusing till 1 Wiis 
hoarse that Britons never, never, never will 
be slaves, that I am determined not to submit 
to the tyr.anuy of Bullfrog. Who is Bull- 
frog I should like to know, that he is to 
dictate to me how I am to act and speak and 
think ; whom I am to like and dislike ; what 
I am to reaii and write j what I am to eat, 
drink, and avoid ; whom I am to recognise and 
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whom to cut"? Who is Bullfrog, tliat he 
should stand at my elbow, a thousand times 
more exigent and obtrusive tliaii Sancho’s 
physician, and with his puny baton wave 
away the viands that I love, — nay, with even 
more insolence and pretension than the Bara- 
tarian practitioner, insist upon ni}’ gorging 
myself with meats of his selection — meats 
which my stomach rebels against and my 
soul abhors ? Is it because Bullb og is related 
by the mother’s side to the Bellows fiimily, 


swell as much as he pleases ; he will burst at 
last, and his marsh will know him no more. 

For Bullfrog would not be Bullfrog if he 
'Were not continually emulating tliat emerited 
prototype of his in the fable, and straining 
till liis eyes start out of his head, and the 
froggish blood out of his veins, in a miserable 
attempt to attain the size and stature of the 
lordly bull above him. Whenever a great thing 
is done, a great principle recognised, a great 
mail made manifest, forthwith up rises Bull- 


and is a distant connection of the Blowers, 'frog from the mud and the rushes ; forthwith 


and the Bulls, and the Blatants ? Is it l)e- 
cause he maiTie<l Miss Hogg (of the Whole- 
combo family), that I am to ]nn my faith on 
Bullfrog, and reverence his dicta in all matters 


linen. I don’t care for his having the “ press 
under his thumb” (as he boasts) ; for his 
telling me “ what tliey say at the clubs for 
his atter-d inner speeches ; for his platform 
speeches ; for his stage speeches ; for his 
pulpit speeches ; for his advertisements, pla- 
cards, posters, slips, cards, circulars, and 
handbills. I won’t believe in his coats, his 
hats, his cookery, his books, his patriotism, 
his pills, his temperance, his a^complislj- 
ments as a linguist, his leaders, his travels 
I don’t know how far beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, his aesthetic tragedies, his poetry 
(spasmodic or otherwise), his pictures, his 
lectures, his Shakespearean impersonations, 
his Seers (of Poughkeepsie or oDierwise), his 
remedial measures, and his finality. I snap 
my fingers at the statistics which he vomits ; 
I scorn his tables that turn, his chefibniers 
that argue, and his music-stools that reason. 
Let him pass acts of parliament, I will 
drive six-in-hand through them, till they are i 
repealed. Let him croak, pufi^ blow, and' 


I Backcloth drawers. He talked of lc(‘lcrii.s, 
pisciiue, pyxes, octaves, novenas, matins, 
vespers, and complins. He almost ruined 
hinnself in the purchase of flowers for tlie 
communion-table of his quiet, Inimble, little 
country churcln He preached in a surplice, 
and put the ragged little boys of the village 
into 8urj)liceH too, and made them chant 
drearily, to tlie great scandal of the white- 
headed organist and the jiarinh clerk. He 
made more bows than a dancing-master, and 
went through more postures than an acrobat, 
in the solemn, simple Liturgy. He wrote 
foolish letters to his bishop, and foolish 
pamphlets for the benefit of his buttermaii. 
He shared, with lap-dogs, bearded music- 
masters, and quack-doctors, the capricious 
admiration of wheezy dowagers and senti- 
mental young ladies with long auburn ringlets. 
In short — what iscurioua, but perfectly recon- 
cilable 'with the Bullfrog organisation — he 
made an ass of lumaelf. 

Bullfrog’s great cynosure— the bull— is 


he swells and swells and swells. He is ridi- 
culous of course ; it w^uld be well eiiou';h if 
he were only ridiculous; but the worst of it is 
that the other frogs believe in him ; like wise 


of taste as W(‘ll as conduct, an<l accept liim as the toads, and tlie tadpoles, and the newts: they 
my arbiter elegantiarum, — my gniile, philo- j all believe in him, and cry what a flue frog he 
sopher, and friend? Am I to give up my I is as they see him swell, and hear him roar (for 
convictions, to abandon my ])reconceived j your Bullfrog can roar lustily) — till be bursts, 
notions, to write myself down an ass, which j Mlien a few learned and pious men 
is a hundred degT'ees worse than being written possibl}’- vain, perhaps mistaken, certainly 
down one by somebody else? Am I to sec | enthusiastic, obvhaisty disinterested, ]);uled 
through Bullfrog’s spectacles ; to ride behind j from the churcli that reared, and tlie schools 
him on his hobbyhorse and a pillion; to : of learning that nurtured them, then, from 
stand in his shoes; be led with mind-pap ' afar olf, uprose Bullfrog, and svvelleil and 
from his spoon, and learn my ABC from liis ' roared. Bullfrog gave uj) no fat living : not 
hornbook? No, not for a thoinsaml Bullfrogs. ■ he. Prebend he stuck to, and fellowship he 
It is my steadfast opinion that the British | held on to with prehensile tenacity; but he 
public are not only in danger of falling under j parted his hair down the middle, and allowed 
the tyranny of Bulllrog, but that a consider- | it to grow down his back ; he left o<i‘ wearing 
able section of them are absolutely subject to ! collars to his coat, collars to his shirt, aral 
his humiliating domination. Not believing in, i bows to his neckcloth ; he fastened Ids wai.vt* 
or setting the slightest store by the o])iiiions ' coat Ixdiiud; abjured pomatum ; shavial tiirce 
of Bullfrog, I am sensible that lie has legions | times a day ; cut out a large eros.s in red 
of dupes, admirers, and adherents. 1 dejdore ' clot h, and pasted it on his prayer-book ; and 
this. I consider Bullfrog to be a shallow, Elated liis letters Feast of St. Piiterpotle, Kvo 
conceited, mischievous imj) 0 .stor, and I de- ' of St. Gilles. He did not read the Fathers, 
nounce him as such. I don’t care about hi.s ; but he quoted them. He dined upon paridied 
being on visiting terms with Sir Fret ful peas twice a week, and was suspected of wear- 
Plagiary, and ha'viiig Dangle and Sneer at ' mg vegetables of that description in his patent 
his elbow, I don’t care for his kinsman Mr. I leather boots. He did not condemn w bile 
Putt’s tragedy, in which the heroine goes mad ! mildly refraining from absolutely approving 
in white satin and the confidant in wddte the wearing of, hair shirts, spiked girdles, ;md 
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remarkaV)le for hia obtuse perversity in run- 
ning at a gate : it is all the same to Bull 
should the gate happen to be a railway one, 
with an express train passing in front of it, at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour. In a parity 
of perverseness the ecclesiastical Bullfrog en- 
deavours to puff til e poor twopenny wax tajier, 
anent which, with its attendant candlestick 
there, is Biich a terrible pother between him 
and his bi.sliop, into the dimensions of that 
famous candle wliich Latimer told good 
master lUdley should never be extinguished 
ill England. But it will not do Bullfrog. 
We know’ which is the twopenny taper and 
which the church candle. You ma}’ preiach 
in a surplice, a shirt over your clothes, like a 
Whiteboy, a smock-frock, a flour-sack, or a 
harlequin’s jacked, if you like ; you may 
make such reverences and gyrations before 
carved screens and ornamental bra.ss-work 
as may warrant your being mist.aken for 
my' friend Saltimbanquc tumbling over hea<l 
and cai-s in tlie booth yonder; you may 
wear your hair parted in the middle, behind, 
before, or twisted into a tail, after the 
Chinese fashion ; you may mortify yourself 
vvith fasts, macci’ations, vigils, and dhsciplincs, 
till you l.»e(;omc as emaciated as Jean Bapti.ste 
What.shisii<aine, the living skeleton (a dead 
skeli'ton now’, 1 opine) ; you may jmblish 
whole libraric.s of c<uitrover3ial portmanteaus, 
bandboxes, and Ch(‘.shire chee.se -w’rappers, 
but you .si I a 11 not ri'le over me, IhillfiYig. 

I am a iree-borii Briton (I think 1 observed 
that before) and I hate cant — w’hich is Ihdl- 
frog. Also arrog.'ince. AVhich i.s Bullfrog. 
Also the conceited puffiTy and exaggeration 
of ridicuhms and otfensive ceremonies into 
rules of faith and conduct. Bullfrog again. 
If I am to be a religious Briton let me have 
by all means as much faith, hope, and charity 
as po.ssible ; but don’t tell mo that there is 
any faith, or hojie, or chaiity in the Reverend 
Bullfrog bribing the blackguard, “little Frog- 
gees,” to jielt his rivals — the billstickcrs — 
with rotten eggs, on a di.spiitcd question 
of cluuadiwardens and candlesticks. 

You had better paint, Bullfrog. No free- 
born Briton in this favoured island would be 
liapjiior than I would be to recognise and 
admire a good, a great picture from your 
pencil. And though I denounce you by times, 
as an imitator, I would in no case decry imi- j 
tation ill art where imitation is associated 
with study', with a])preciation, with progress. I 
Copy, follow, dwell upon those grand old 
masters of the Loggie and Stanze, whose foot- 
steps echo through the corridors of Time. 
Bin your faith upon a Giotto or a Cimabue. 
Cry wiBi Oaiusborougli that you are going to 
Leaven, and that Vandyke is of the com- 
pany ; paraphrase Erasmus, and say, “ Sancte * 
litifaelle, orate pro nobis ; ” be a disciple, and I 
a passionate one, of the colourists of Venice, 
the draughtsmen of Florence, and the thinkers 
of Home. Do this, Bullfrog, and I will imme- 
diately change my name from Muggins to 


Mmcenas, and give you commissions for can- 
vases lifty feet by twenty, tlie painting of which 
shall last you life long, and make you a mil- 
lionnaire. But you can’t do it, Bullfrog. 
Here are two or three good and true young 
men. Scholars, enthusiasts, tbinkei’s ; indefa- 
tigable in study, triumphant in performance, 
i Theypaint pictures in which the subtle delicacy 
I of thought and poetical feeling, arras itself 
against the world in the chain-mail of re/ility. 

; Because these jjainters depict with minute 
I fidelity the minutest accessories to the story 
1 they tell ; becau.se they conquer the maui- 
I pnlated representation of the mortar between 
> the bricks, the reticulations of the leaves, the 
' bloom on the petals of the flowers, the ruddle 
on the sheep, the pores of the flesh, the re- 
flection of tlie face in the glass and the form in 
the water ; therefore Bullfi og, wlio thinks he 
had better paiut and be a brother too, perches 
. himself on the topmost peak of the easel, 

^ and begins to sw'ell and croak for brother- 
; liiood. “ Let us have the B. B. B., the Beauty 
1 ill Bricks Brotherhood,” says Bullfrog. No 
more aerial perspective, no more middle 
distance, no more drawing from the antique, 
no more classical landscayie ; have w’e not the 
: bricks in the workliouse-wall oiqiosite, to 
stmly from ? Are they not real ? Go for 
' reality. Gi) for a basket of sprats with every 
' osier in the basket and every scale on the 
sjirats, becau.se the basket is a biisket, 
i ami the sprats are sprats. Go for bad 
drawing, because you cannot draw ; for grimy 
j colour, because a factory chimney is gi'imy ; for 
I violently inharmonious colour, because a 
; yellow' bonnet with scarlet poppies in it, 

' though producing a violent and inharmonious 
eflect, is real. Go for ugliness, because ugli- 
ness is oftentimes terribly real, and because 
j you cannot de])ict beauty. Eeality is ugly 
j (sometimes) and must be faithfully rendered 
for tlic honour and glory of the B. B. B., 
certainly. A laystall is ugly ; a wi*etclietl, 
ragged, untaught, street Arab boy is ugly ; but 
you, miserable Bullfrog, can you paint, can 
you even understand, the beauties of the gold 
aud silver skies, the leafy woods, the spangled 
and jew’elled fields, the sounding sea] 

It is because I w’ish the character of Bull- 
frog to be tliorouglily known (with a view to 
his beingasthoroughly exposed and ultimately 
demolished) tliat I now call attention from 
his mischievous imitative foolery to his more 
mischievous imitative roguery. It is the 
delight of this reptile friend of mine to 
foist delusions on the public mind ; to 
pass off brainless impostors for transcendant 
geniuses ; to exaggerate back-stairs scanmag- 
gery into grave conspiracies ; to sot ignorance 
and impudence and conceit, side by side with 
wit and leaming and patlios ; to persuade 
Pennywhistle that the eyes of Euixipe are 
upon him ; to tell Eai-thworm that forty 
.centuries look down him from the pyra- 
mids ; to elevate the Three Tailors of Tooley 
' Street into the people of England. 
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Bullfrog must be literary, of course. Here 
is a brave but tender-hearted Christian geii- 
llewoman, who sits down and writes us a 
good book upon a subject that must 
come home to every Christian m«an and 
woman in this working world. Suppose 
we call the book the great Patagonian 
novel. Bullfrog is on the alert. He has his 
pen ready nibbed, his distending apparatus 
in tirst-rate working order. He covers the 
dead walls and lioardings with gigantic 
announcements of the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the great trans-Patagonian novel 
— the Scavenger. Twelve million copies 
sold in twelve weeks. Fifty-five thousand 
cambric pocket-handerchiefs, and forty-eight 
thousand phials of sd-volatile purchased in 
trans-Patagonia on the first day of publica- 
tion. Everybody ought to read the Sca- 
venger. I read it, and don’t like it. 
I don’t think much of the other great Pata- 
gonian novel — the Mudlark, though it con- 
tains that exquisitely-sentimental lyric, 
Little Dirty’s Song of the Rushlight. 1 
don’t care for Gauze and Guilt, Mi's, Modely’s 
great Crim-Tartar novel. 1 yawn over Miss 
Wiredraw’s Passion and Pantomime, ninety- 
seven thousand four hundred and eighty-six 
copies of which w’ere disposed of in the 
space of three days, four hours, nine minutes, 
and twelve seconds. I fall asleep over 
Miss Ada Johnny cake’s Tears, Treacle, and 
Terror. I find in all these great novehs 
little but platitudes, wdshy-wa.shy sentiment, 
contemptible and tran.spareiit imitations 
of great exemplars, and endless, drouthv, 
watery-eyed, maudlin “ talkee.” 1 rever- 
ence I'eal pathos and real sentiment ; but 
I scorn Bullfrog hiding his fat foolish face 
in a pocket handkerchief (sepunting over 
the corner thereof at the publisher’s 
ledger), and weeping sham tears enough 
for that larger reptile friend of his, the 
crocodile. 

Bullfrog is a noisome pest in every field of 
literature. Young Flackus, for instance 
(Horace is his Christian name), is a poet. 
He writes the most delicious ditties, the most 
captivating sonnets. He flings flowers of 
grace, and loveliness, and humour, and 
pathos, around him with the most delightful 
caprice, — bless him ! But sometimes he has 
what the French call lubies. He is dark 
mysterious, hazy, vehement about nothing. 
He is occasionally nonsensical. He grinds 
his teeth, and is spasmodic. Bullfrog be- 
holds him, and instantly has the stomach- 
ache, and foams at the mouth. His friends 
Ragg, and Tatters, and Besvius, and Mtevius, 
have frightful spasms, roll on the hearthrug, 
and make poetry hideous by their howlings. 
Bad grammar, involved style, foggy ideas, inco- 
herent declamation, wordy bombast, pass (at 
least, Bullfrog endeavours to make them pass) 
current for poetry. Thus, too, because Viking, 
the great Nordt-konig of philosophy, is strong 
and terrible to look upon ; because he writes 


with an adamantine stylet upon a plate of 
seven- times tempered steel ; because he 
knows what Thor said and Odin thought ; 
because he has so many good words and good 
thoughts at his command that he is occa- 
sionally troubled with the embarras de rich- 
esses, and becomes complicated ; Bullfrog, 
who has nothing whatever tg say, except 
“Croak,” attempts to conceal his ignorance 
by the assuming to be complicated. 

You are not to suppose, Bullfrog, if I 
only adduce one more instance of your 
ubiquity, that I am at all at a loss for sul>- 
jects, on which to vent my just indignation 
against you. There are things 1 know about 
you, my friend, connected with the Beer 
1 question, the general Sunday question, th^ 
Education question, the Colonisation ques- 
1 ti'iii, the Prison discipline question — things in 
! which you have manifested enougli rancour, 
j ignorance, and presumption, to bring you a 
. thousand times to shame, if shame you had, 
or knew, or ever heard of. 

I In common with many other free-born 
, Britons I have great liking and resjiect for 
public amusements. I like the sound, sterling, 

I nervous English drama — the good play, playe(l 
; good actors. But if my fi ieiid (fiiarlos 
i Bodger chooses to get the second part of 
I Henry the Sixth, at the Royal Pantccluucon, 

! wdtli the most gorgeous accessories of scenery, 

: costume, and decorative furniture in general, 
j 1 will not (piarrel with him, nor w ill I stand 
I out for the text, the mere t('xt, and nothing 
j but the text. I am for catliolicity ; but for 
j toleration in catholicity. Rope dancing is 
• good in its place. Tumbling and jiosturing. 
are good (though jiainful) in their ])lace. 1 
like to see the clown steal sausages at 
Christmas, but not in the awful play 
scene in H.amlet, Richardson’.s show is 
admirable ; Horse-riding is capital. Let 
Bullfrog fool himself witli fire-eaters, sword- 
sw'allowers, ribbon-vomiters, conjurors, acro- 
bats, learned pigs, live armadillos, and sjiotted 
girls. But do not let Bullfrog tell me that the 
drama is to be revived through the agency of 
tlie live armadillo, or that the only hope 
of the admirers of Shakespeare, rests on tho 
spotted girl. Neither shall Bullfrog revive 
the drama by crystal curtains, distributions of 
soup, coals, and counterpanes to the ruffians 
of Low Lane, or ju-eaentations of a glass 
of ale and a sandwich to every visitor to 
the pit, and a boiled leg of mutton and 
trimmings to every occupant of a private 
box. Hei'ein, as in his other iiresentinents. 
Bullfrog swells and swells exceedingly ; and 
when he is swollen to his largest dimensions 
— bursts ! 
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MK. BULL’S SOMNAMBULIST. ment. Bilious habit. Circulation, very 

sluggish. Speech, drowsy, indistinct, and 

An extremely difficult case of sornnam- [ confused. Senses, feeble. Memory, short, 
hulisni, occurring in the family of th.at I Pulse, very languid. A remarkably slow 
respected gentleman Mu. Bull, and at the 1 goer. At all times a heavy sleeper, and diffi- 
present time developing itself without any i cult to awaken. When awakened, peevish, 
mitigation of its apparently hopeless Ejirlier in life had fits, and was much con- 
symptoms, will furnish the subject of the .torted — first on one side and then on the 
present ]>aper. A]mit from its curious other.” 

psychological interest, it is worth iuvestiga- Jt was within a few weeks of her inexpli- 
tion, as having caused and still causing Mr. cable appearance at the head of Mr. Bull’s 
Bull great anxiety of mind when he falls into j family, that this ancient female fell into a 
low spirits. I may observe, as one of the [state of somnambuiism. Mr. Bull observed 
medical attendants of the family, that thi.s her— I quote his own words — “ eternally 
is not very often the case, all things considered: mooning about the House,” and, putting some 
Mr. Ball being of a sanguine leinperament, questions to her, and finding that her replies 
good-natured to a fault, and highly confiihmt were mere gibberish, sent for me. I found 
in the strength of his constitution. Thi.s [ her on a bench in the Upper Servants’ Hall, 
confidence, I regret to add, makes him too i evidently fast asleep (though her eyelids were 
frequently neglect himself w’hen there is an open), and breathing stertorously. After 
urgent necessity for hia being careful. shaking her for some time with Mr. Bull’s 

The patient in whom are manifested the assistance, I inquired, “Do you know who 
distressing symptoms of soranamlmlism I [you arc ?” She replied, “ Lord I Abby Dean, 
shall describe, is au old woman — Mils. | to be sure ! ” I said, “ Do you know where 
Aiugail Dean. The recognised abbreviation you are?” She answered, with a sort of 
of her almost obsolete Christian name i.s fretful <lefiance, “ At the head of Mr. Bull’s 
used for brevity’s sake in Mr. Bull’s family, [ establishment.” I put the question, “ Do you 
and she is always known in the House as i know what you haveto do there Her reply 
AnuY Dean, By that name I shall call her, was, “ Yes — nothing.” Mr. Bull then iuter- 
therefore, in recording her symptoms. }) 0 .sed, and informed me, w'ith some heat, that 

As if everything about this old woman this w^as the utmost satisfaction he had been 
were de.stined to be strange and exceptional, able to elicit “ from the confounded old 
it is remarkable that although Abby Dean woman,” since she first brought her boxes 
is at the head of the Upper Servants’ Hall, into the family mansion, 
and occupies the post of housekeeper in Mr. She was smartly blistered, daily, for a con- 
Bull’s family, nobody has the least confidence siderahle time. Mustard poultices were 
in her, and even Mr. Bull himself has not the freely applied ; caustic was used as a 
slightest idea how she got into the situation, counter-irritant ; setons were inserted in her 
When presseii upon the subject, as I have neck; and she was trotted about, and poked, 
sometimes taken the liberty of pressing him, and pinched, almost unremittingly, by cer- 
he scratches his head, stares, and is unable tain servants very zealous in their attach- 
to give any other explanation than “Well! ment to Mi\ Bull. I regret to state that 
There she is. That’s all I know ! ” On under this treatment, sharply continued at 
these occasions he is so exceedingly discon- intervals from that period to the present, 
certfd and ashamed, that I have forborne to she has become worse instead of better. She 
point out to him the absurdity of his taking her has now subsided into a state of constant and 
without a character, or ever having supposed confirmed somnambulism, from which there 
(as T assume he must have supposed) that is no human hope of her recovery, 
such a superannuated person could be worth The case, being one of a comatose nature, 
her wages. is chiefly interesting for its obstinacy. Its 

The following extracts, from my notes of phenomena are not generally attractive 
the case will describe her in her normal con- to the imagination. Indeed, I am of opinion 
dition ; “ Abby Dean. Phlegmatic tempera- that at no period of her invalided career 
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has any moment of brilliancy in-adiated the common with the rest of his worldly goods, 
lethargic state of this unfortunate female, under the care of Ahhy Dean. Now, I 
Her proceedings are in accordance with those am not at the present moment prepared 
of most of tlfe dreariest somnambulists of with a theory of the means by which this 
whom we have a reliable reconl. She will ill-starred female is enabled to exercise a 
get up and dress herself, and go to Mr. Bull’s subtle influence on inert matter ; but, it is 
Trcasui’v, or take her seat on her usual unquestionably a fact, known to many thou- 
Bench in the Upper Servants’ Hall, avoiding sands of credible persons who have watched 
on the way the Knocking of her head against the case, that she has pai'alysed the whole 
walls and doors, but giving no other sign of Cabinet ! Miraculous as it mny appear, the 
intellectual vigour. She will sometimes sit Cabinet has deriveii infection from her som- 
np very late at night, moaning and muttering, nambulistic guardiansldp. It is covered 
and occasionally rising on her legs to com- with dust, full of moth, gone to decay, ami all 
plain of being attacked by enemies. (The but useless. The liingcs are rusty, the locks 
' common delusion that people are conspiring are stiff, the creaking doors and«lrawcrs will 
against her, is, as might naturally bo ex- neither open nor shut, Mr. Bull can insi- 
pected, a feature of her disease.) She will nnate nothing into it, and can get nothing out 
frequently cram into her pockets a large ao- of it but olHce paper and red tape — of which 
cumulation of Mr. Bull’s bills, plans for the article he is in no need whatever, having a vast 
improvement of Ins estat<\ and otlier doeu- j sup]>ly on hand. Even Johnny is not dis- 
ments of importance, and w^ill drop the same tingui.shable, in the general shrinking and 
without any leason, and refuse to take the.m warping of its ill-fitted materials; and I doubt 
up again when they are offered to her. Oilier! if there ever were siieh a rickety piece of 
similar papers she w’ill hide in holc.s ami furniture belield in the world ! 
corners, quickly forgetting what .slie has done Mr. Bull’s distress of mind is so difiicult 
with them. Sometimes, she will fall to to sepamte from his housekeeper's somiiara- 
wringing her hand.s in the course of her buli.sm, that I cannot present anything like a 
wanderings in the House, and to declaring that popular account of tl»e old woimm's disor- 
unleas she is treated with greater defenuice dcr, without frequently naming her uufortii- 
she will “ go out.” But, it is a curious illus- ' nate master. Mr. Bull, then, has fallen into 
tratiou of the cunning often mingled w'ith ! great trouble of late, the growth of which ho 
this disorder that she has never stirred an! finds it difiicult to separate from his soiu- 
inch beyond tlie door ; having, evidemly. some ' namlmlist. Thus. One Nick, a mortal enemy 
latent consciousness in the inukst of lierj of Mr. Bull's — and po.^sessiiig so much family 
stupor, that if slie once went out, no earthly rc.'^emblance to his spiritual enemy of the 
consideration w'ould prevail on Mr, Bull to same name, that if tliat Nick be tlie fatlier of 
let her in again. j lie.'®, this Nick is at least the uncle — became 

Her e^'es are invariably open in the sleep- j extremely overbearing and aggressive, and, 
waking state, but their power of vision is ! among other lawless proceedings, seized a 
much contracted. It has long been evident i 'J'urkey wliich was kept in a Crescent in ^Ir. 


to all observers of her melanelioly case, that she 
is blind to what most j)eople can easily see. 
The circumstance which I consider special 
to the case of Abby Dean, and gieatly aiig- 
meutive of its alarming character, I now pro- 
ceed to mention, Mr. Bull has in his posses- 
sion a Cabinet, of modem manufacture and 
curious workmanship, composed of various 
})ieccs of various woods, inlaid and dovetailed 
with tolerable ingenuity considering their 
great differences of grain and growth ; but, 
it must be admitted, clumsily put together 
on the whole, and liable, at any time, to 
full to pieces. It contains, however, some 
excellent specimens of English timber, that 
have, in previous pieces of furniture, been 
highly serviceable to Mr. Bull : among which 
may be mentioned a small though tough and 
sound specimen of genuine pollard oak, which 
Mr. Bull is accustomed to point out to his 
friends by the playful name of “Johnny.” 
d'his Cabinet has never been altogether pleas- 
ing to Mr. Bull ; but when it was sent home 
by the manufacturer, he consented to make 
use of it in default of a better. With a little 
grumbling he entrusted his choicest posses- 
sions to its safe-keeping, and placed it, in ; 


Bull’s neighbourhood. Now, Mr. Bull, sen- 
sible that if tho plain rules of right and 
wrong were once overborne, the security of 
his own possessions was at an end, joineil 
the Crescent in demanding that the Turkey 
.should be restored. Not that he cared par- 
ticularly about the bird itself, which was quite 
unfit for Christmas purposes, but, hecamso 
Nick’s priacijdes were of vital importance to 
his peace. He therefore instructed Abby 
Dean to represent, with patience, but with 
the utmost resolution and firmness, that there 
muKt bo no stealing of 'i'urkeys, or anything 
else, without punishment; andthat if this Nick 
conducted himself in a felonious way, lie (iMr. 
Bull) w'ould feel constrained to chastise him. 
Wliat does the old woman in pursuance of these 
instructioiiH, but begin gablding in a manner 
so drowsy, iieavy, halting, and feeble, that the 
more Nick treats with her, the more per- 
suaded he becomes — and naturally too — that 
Mr. Bull is a coward, who has no earnestness 
in liim ! Consequently, he sticks to hia 
wicked intents, which there is a great proba- 
bility he might otherwise have abandoned, 
and Mr. Bull is obligetl to send his beloved 
; children out to %ht him. 
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The fijmily of Mr. Bull is so brave, their 
nature is so astonishingly firm under diffi- 
culties, and they ai*e a race sounsubduable in 
the might of their valour, that Mr. Bull can- 
not hear of their great exploits against his 
enemy, without enthusiastic emotions of pride 
and pleasure. But, he has a real tenderness 
for his children’s lives iii time of war — un- 
ha pjdly he is less sensible of the value of life 
in time of peace — and the good old man 
often weeps in p>nvato when he thinks of the 
gallant blood inexpressibly dear to him, that 
is shod, and is yet to be shed, in tliis cause. 

exasperating part of Abby Dean’s som- 
naml)iilism is, that at this momentous and 
paitiful crisis in Mr. Bull’s life, she still goes 
on “mooning about,” (I again quote the 
worthy gentleman’s words), in her old heavy i 
way ; presenting a contrast to the energy of 
his children, wliieli is so extremely disagree- 
able, that Mr. Bull, tliougli not a violent man, 
is sometimes almost goaded into knocking her 
on the head. 

Another feature in this case — which we 
find to obtain in otiior cases of somnambu- 
lism ill the books — is, that the patient often 
becomes confuse*!, touching her own i*lentitv. 
She is observed to confound In-rself with 
those noble ci>il*lreu of Mr. Bull whom I have 
just mentione*!, and to tab*' to lierself moi-e 
or less of the soaring reputation of their 
deeils. I clearly foresee, on an attentive ox- 
ariiinal'on of tlie latest symptoms, that this 
^lelusion will increa.se, and that within a few 
monllis she will be fuun«l sleejuly inHirmating 
to all tl'.e House that she has .s<»me real share 
in the glory those faithful sons have won. 1 
am of opinion also, that this is a part of her 
disease which she will be capal)h‘ of ruystc- ! 
riously ccunmunicnting to the (’abiuet, and I 
thal WQ shall find the whole of that lumber- ■ 
ing piece of furniture, at about the same ! 
time, similarly alllicte*!. I 

It is furtlier to he observed, as an inei*Ient ' 
of this ]>er|)lexed case of sleep-waking, that i 
Uie patient ha.s suflicient cunscic'UHiiess to ' 
excuse lierseirfrom the performance of every 
iluty she undertook to discharge in entering 
Mr. Bull’s service, by one unvarying reference 
to the fight in which Ids ohiMren are en- 
gaged. The House is neglected, the estate is 
ill managed, the necessities and oomplaiuls of 
the people are unlieeded, everything is put 
off and left undone, for this no-reason. 

“ Whereas,” as Mr. Bull observes — ami there 
is no gainsaying it — “ if I be unhap|nly in- 
volved in all this trouble at a distance, let me 
at least do some sliglit good at home. Let 
me have some compensating balance, here, 
for all my domestic loss and sorrow there. If 
my precious children he slain upon my right 
hand, let me, for God’s sake, the better teach 
and nurture those now growing up upon my 
left.” But where is the use of saying this, or of 
saying anything, to a somnambulist ? Further 
still, than this, — Abby, in her mooning about, 
(for I again quote the words of Mr. Bull) is 


frequently overheard to mumble that if any- 
body touches her, it will bo at the peril of Mr. 
Bull’s brave children afar off, who will, in that 
event, suffer some mysterious damage. Now, 
although the meanest hind, within or without 
the House, might know better than to sup- 
pose this true or possible, I grieve to relate 
that it has a powerful effect in preventing 
efforts to awake her ; ami that many persons 
in the est.abliHhment who are capable of atl- 
ministering powerful shakes or wholesome 
wringings of the nose, are restrained hereby 
from offering their salutary ai*l. I should 
observe, as the closing feature of the case, 
that these mumblings are echoed in an 
ominous tone, by the Cabinet ; and I am of 
Opinion, from what I observe, that its echoes 
will become louder in about January or 
February next, if it should hang together 
so long. 

This is the patient's jtate. Tlie question 
to be res(*lved is, (.>an she be awakened 1 It 
is highly Important that she should be, if 
Science can devise a way; for, until she can 
l)(* roused to some sense of lier comiition in 
reference to Mr. Bull ami his affairs, Mr. 
Bull can by no humane means rid himself ot 
her. That she shonM be got into a state 
to rc'^eivo warning, 1 agree with Mr. Bull in 
•leeming of tlie highest importance. AUhough 
I wish him to avoid nmlne excitement, I 
never can remon.strate with him wiieri he re- 
presents tome (as he does very often) that, in 
this eveiitl'ui time what he requires to have at 
the head of liis establishment, is — empha- 
tically, a Man. 


FIELD SERVICE. 

A iTvACTiCAL work has just been compiled 
by the joint labours of several experieiiceti 
Artillery ollieers, from urhieh we glean a 
variety of facts, that may proAm interesting 
in rc*er* neo to the great events of the last 
few weeks. 

Tiie most destructive and scientific arm 
of the service, is horse, or flying artillery ; 
the p*Ttormances of a troop of which are 
sometimes astonishing. A battery of hmse 
artillery is in fact a beautiful machine, com- 
pose<l of a great number and variety of parts. 

it is a battery, of six nine-pounder giiua 
with their concomitants. It is waited upon 
by one hundred anti ninety men and one 
huinlred and seventy horses, — augmented, 
during the present war, to one hundred ami 
eighty-two horses. Among the men we find 
six oificej'S ; that is, the captain of the troop, 
a second ca|>tain, three lieutenants, and one 
assistant surgeon — there being no want of 
medical aid for such an im|mrtant arm. Then 
there are two experienced staff-sergeants, and 
thirteen other non-commissioned offioei*s. 
The gunners and drivers form the greater 
portion of the privates, amounting to about 
one hundred ami sixty men. The resi- 
due is made up of two trumpeters, to 
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transmit tho signals which are given to 
them by word of mouth from the officers ; 
a farrier ; four shoeing smiths (each horse 
requires twelve sets of shoes a year) ; 
two wheelwrights ; and two collar-makers, 
with some others. Of the horses, two each 
are allowed to the officers ; there are four to 
spare ; and the rest are attached, with their 
riders, to the nine-pounder guns for tiring 
solid shot ; the twenty-four-pouiider howitzer 
for firing shells, which accompanies them ; 
the ammunition waggon ; the store limber 
waggon ; the store cart ; the forge waggon ; 
and the rocket and spare gun carriages. The 
list of the articles carried with the guns 
and waggons is a long one. Eound the gun 
and limber (the limber is the hinder part of 
the gun carriage, containing ammunition for 
immediate use, and which, like the tender to a 
locomotive engine, can be detached from the 
trail of the gun-carriage) are placed felling- 
axes, bill-hooks, grease-pots, ropes, spades, 
pickaxes, buckets, lifting-jacks, swingle-trees 
to which the traces are fastened, a proionge or 
drag-rope, port-fire, spare sets of horse-shoes, 
tent-poles, pegs, picket-posts, reaping-liooks for 
cutting forage, mauls, camp-kettles, blankets, 
and corn-sacks, — all of course j)acked in 
the most perfect apple-pie order. Among ' 
the contents ot the various boxes attached 
to each gun-carriage — near-box, otf-box, 
middle-box, and so on — arc corkscrews, 
files, funnels, fuse-boxes, knives, linch-pins, 
wallets, pincers, saws and a setter, scissors, 
needles, and a homely bale of worsted ; 
acconqjanied by solid shot, cartn<lgcs, ; 
shrapnel shells, bursters, quick-match and fuse- j 
bags, withotheriiiflammables. Closetothe gun 
are boxes containing a slow match, a set <jf 
priming irons, a tin primer — a guii-Iock, ! 
ten flints, two punches, two spikes, a ; 
sponge-head for the gun cleaner, and : 
thumb-stalls; which are flanked by n' 
wadhook, spare sponge, hammers, hand- 1 
spikes, wrenches, and pincers. So much ] 
for the gun-carriage and iiinbcr. Upon j 
looking at the ararnunition-waggoii we see | 
a little magazine witli duplicate supplies i 
of every sort of munition — seventy or 
eighty solid shot, abundance of cartridges, 
poi*t-tires, tubes, shrapnel shells, fuses, and 
other scientific appliances for mowing down 
“good tall fellows” in the most decisive 
manner. The very sight of these would 
have utterly extinguished the dandy lord 
who tried the patience of Hotspur, when 
“ dry with rage and extreme toil,” after a 
hard fight. All are carefully stowed aw.ay, 
according to the homely Teresii Tidy maxim, 
which is the soul of militaryarrangements — a 
place for everything, and every tiling in its 
place. To these are added store cart and store 
limber waggon carrying supplies of rough 
iron, wood, and leather, for repairs ; also 
tools and miscellaneous necessaries and j 
light baggage. The forge waggon carries) 
smiths’ tools, bellows, irou, shoes, and coal, j 


I There is besides a spare gun-carriage with 
; stores, besides a rocket- waggon. Twelve- 
I pounder rockets are destruction against troops 
, at eight hundred to a thousand yards ran^, 

, and against buildings at six hundred yards. 
They are especially useful to frighten horses ; 
but they require careful management; 
without which they are as destructive to 
friend as to foe. In this train the heaviest 
load is a twenty-four pounder, on carriage 
complete, for which ten or twelve horses are 
required. The wonderfully rapid evolutions of 
this expert corps ought to be witnessed on a 
review-day at their head-qiiarter.s, Woolwich. 
On one occasion, we are told, a troop advanced 
five hundred yards (more than a quarter of a 
mile) fired two rounds, retired five hundred 
yards, and fired one round, in three minutes 
and four seconds. To appreciate this feat it is 
necessary to remember that, besides getting 
over the ground, at each halt the guns have 
to be iinlimbcrod, loaded, pointed, fixed and 
limbered up again. A ricochet fire should 
I be tried iis much as j)os.sible ; that is, 

! the shot should be made to graze the 
j surface at a ground-hop, and then fly 
I ott* again — like a boy playing at duclM 
j and drakes in the water. It will sometimes 
I hit the ground ten, filteen, twenty times, and 
i more. The most elevate<l positions are not 
j thebest for artillery, for the greatest effects are 
! produced at a lieight equal to one-hundredth 
j part of tho ran^e of the shot, 
j When carrying a non-commissioned officer, 
'the weight of the man and his appointments 
i is recki*ued at two liundred and forty j^ounds. 
This is less tlian for a heavy dragoon-horse; 
which, on ordinary occasions, carries two hun- 
dred and sixty-tliree pounds, exclusive of 8i.x 
! ])ounds ration for the man, and twenty poiinds 
i ration for the beast. Troop liorses are not 
: altogether teettjLailers. They find a wine- 
; gUiss of spirits in half a pint of water a 
j very ref re.sliing cordial. They are very fond 
I of sweets also. lu the Peninsular war, 
j they throve remarkably Avell ou a daily 
I ration of eight pounds of sugar and seven 
J pounds ot hay, with no corn. When their 
drinking-water i.s hard, a knob of clay mixed 
with it softens it. 

Six horses with a nine-ponnder can march 
four miles in one liour and a half, or sixteen 
miles in ten hours, allowing for periodical 
halts. The trot is put at the rate of seven 
miles, and the ^^allop at eleven miles an hour. 

Captain Lefroy gives, in his Hand Book 
for Field Service, some good rules for 
choosing a military horse, followed by useful 
chapters on tho diseases to wliich he is sub- 
ject, and rules of age. The latter beginning 
with, “As a horse never dies of old «ge^ 

! sounds like a cruel doom ; but it is true 
that he generally dies by tlie hand of the 
executioner, either in tlie battle-field or 
in the knacker’s yard. The formidable list 
of equine infirmities will remind tho reader 
of the practical knowledge Shakes|)eare 
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displays in his description of the steed 
rode by that mad wag, Petruohio : — “His 
bourse Jiipped with an obi motley saddle, 
the stirrups of no kindred : besides, pos- 
sessed with the glanders, and like to mose 
in the clime ; troulded with the lampass, in- 
fected with the fashions, full of windgalls, 
sped with spavins, raied with the yellows, 
past cure of the fives, stark spoiled with 
the staggers, begnawn witli the hots ; 
swayed in tlie back, and shoulder-shotten.” 
Inferior horst^s are useful in the baggage- 
train ; for wliicli mules and oxen are also 
found useful ; the latter, especially, for heavy 
drauglit in a rugged country. The ox is 
welcome for a more substantial reason, as he 
yields, when tlie time comes to cut liiin up, 
three hundred arul seventy-five fo five hun- 
dred rations of beef of one pound and a 
quarter to each man ; while a biieep fur- 
nishes only forty to fifty rations. Although 
the camel, in a sandy soil, goes only two 
miles an hour, he will keep it u]) for twenty 
liours, and carry six to ten liiindred weight. 
Camels are important assistants in Indian 
warfare, and they liave been found of great 
u.se in the Crimea. Cattle eni})Ioycd for the 
conveyance of baggage arc technically called 
bat (sonnded ‘ baw”) animals, just its ofticers’ 
servants arc styled “ baw ” men. 

From an interesting chapter on strategical 
science, we learn, among other things, that 
“a geiPle slope is the most advantageous 
groiiml to have in front of a battery ; ” and 
that “ fifty to one hundred and fifty yards of 
soft inar.shy ground, wdiero the enemy’s 
shot woukl sink ; gullies or ravines crossing 
the enemy’s fire at right angles, with a 
terrace of six to ten feet elevation, about 
twepty j)ace3 in front ot a battery ; are all 
good obsticlcs to the enemy’s fire.*’ This 
almost describes, verbatim, tlie best points 
of tlie Kussian position above the Alma. 

Some curious facts and calculations rela- 
tive to the distance and proximity of an 
enemy, so important to be judged of in war- 
fare, are set forth by the same authority. 
It is calculated that if the enemy’s 
cavalry are oue thousand yards off when 
they begin to move, they will take about 
seven minutes to come up — fii*st at a gentle 
trot, then at a round trot, and finally at a 
gallop ; and, during this interval, each gun 
can discharge at them, with ^reat precision, 
ten rounds of rouud shot and four of case shot 
(that is, shot put up into a cylinder) ; or 
about one round every half minute. This is 
exclusive of the fire of the iufautry with 
their small arms. The effects of a steady 
fire may be instanced by what took place at 
Dresden under Napoleon’s eye. A body of 
eight thousand splendid Austrian cavalry 
dashed down an easy slope at the French — a 
terrible sight to a young recruit ; but on 
this occasion they were met by the Emperor’s 
Old Guard, who were used to it. They 
reserved their fire till the enemy were close 


upon them ; and, when they did fire and the 
smoke liad cleared away, four thousand ot 
that immense host were on the ground, either 
killed or dismounted by the death of their 
horses. 

At two thousand yards off a single man or 
horse looks like a dot ; at twelve hundred 
yards infantry can be distinguished from 
cavalry ; at nine hundred the movements be- 
come clear ; at seven hundred and fifty yards 
heads of columns can be made out. Infantry 
marching send out strong lights, an<], if the 
reflection be brilliant, it is probable that they^ I 
are inarching towards you. The dust rained by 
cavalry and artillery mrras a thick cloud ; but 
this is fainter when caused by infantry. 

Under the head of Marches, we are re- 
minded of Marshal Saxe’s profound dictum, 
that the whole secret of war is in “the legs.” 
Marches preface the victories, which battles 
decide, and pursuit completes. The order of 1 
march of an army is this, — infantry, ai-tillery, I 
baggage, cavalry ; and a column of thirty 
thousaial men thus di.sposed, would occupy 
three miles, and would requix'e two hours at 
least to range iu two lines of battle. A day’s 
march with the lightly armed Komans was j 
eighteen and a half miles ; but, for ordinai*y j 
armies in modern times fifteenmilcs is allowed, j 
in consideration of the ai tillcryj baggage, and 1 
other impediments. But we must not over- | 
look what can be done on extniordinary | 
emergencies. i 

For instance, General Crawford astonished | 
even the Duke of Wellington, when ]»e joined 
him after the battle of I’alavera, with hU 
light brigade, having marched sixty-two miles 
in twenty- six hours. Lord Lake’s cavalry 
gallop of seventy-three miles, to the scene of 
ilolkar’s defeat at Furruckabad, was per- 
formed in the same number of hours. In 
forced inarches, the greatest obstacle to the ii 
infantry is blistered feet, to prevent which, || 
feet should be greased w'ell beforehand. Tal- || 
low drojqied from the candle into common | 
spii-its, and rubbed well iuto the feet, is a 
cure of blisters already raised. The ordinary j 
quick step is equal to three miles an hour ; | 

but this rate cannot be kept up after the first 
hour or two. Double quick is at the rate of 
seven miles an hour. On parade, a military 
pace is thirty inches, two thousiind one hun- 
dred and twelve of which equal a mile. 

Where troops sleep without cover — as wa 
know will sometimes happen with the best 
regulated armies — and must often liappen in 
armies under red-tape rule, in which the 
men are governed by the general, their food 
by the commissariat, and their tents by the 
ordnance ; each department utterly indepen- 
dent of the other — they sleep with their feet 
towards the fire (one fire to six men) ; but in 
a marshy country they should be made to 
sleep between two fires, which promotea a 
free circulation of air — the great secret of 
health wliere fever and ague ai'e^ preva- 
lent. A useful cookeiy hint: — ^Take your i 
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ration of meat, wrap it in a piece of paper 
or cloth, and cover it with a crust of clay ; 
then you may bake it in any sort of holes 
well covered over with red-liot embers ; and 
with good economy too ; for not a jot of the 
juice of the meat is lost. 

From fire w© pass to ice, to mention 
a recipe for improving the j^assage across 
a freezing river. Wlien the ice is thick 
enough to bear a man, lay six inches of 
straw down and j)our water on it ; and 
when the whole mass has frozmi together, 
Jay down planks, and it will be strong enough 
to bear a train of field artillery, tlrcat 
caution is used in j^assing a pontoon bridge, 
as well as a suspension bridge ; and, to 
counteract the dangerous rocking to which 
there is a tendency, the troops should never 
keep ste]), or halt upon it, unless it has ' 
begun to rock. In swimming a horse, give 
him his head ; and, if he is distressed throw 
yourself off and hold on by the m ine, or the 
tail ; for he cannot kick in the water. Ilut, as 
he swims nearly upright, the mane is more 
convenient. 

Temporary works in the field are hastily 
raised to afford protection to the camp, .'ind 
to enable the troops to [innoy the enejny 
more effectually. Tlie main featuiH's are a 
parapet breast high, for a screen ; and a ditcli 
or trench outside. The cubical contents ol 
these two are about e(iual ; so that what is 
thrown out of the trench just serves to make 
the parapet ; as in ])launing a railway, the 
great art of the engineer is to lay ids line at 
such inclinations, that the stuff taken from 
the cuttings shall sullice to form the em- 
banknieuts. One to two cubic yards per 
Lour is the allowance for each soldier, w’i;o 
Under these circumstances works without 
additional pay ; the use ol the sj)ade, }>ick- 
axe, and barrow being as essential for the 
defensive, as that of tlie musket and bayonet 
for the offensive operations of the army. An 
! exception is however justly made fur the 
}HU-forra,ance of certain duties at sieges — say, 

I the siege of Sebasto]Jol — and in special cases. 

I Where the soil is unfavourable, or time 
forbids its use, artificial parapets are raised 
with piles of gabions, fascines, and sandbags. 
To obstruct the enemy, sharp palisades are 
Btuck in the ground here and there ; and 
abatis, or small trees in the rough state, are 
dispersed in all directions. 

The fascine is a large faggot, the full size 
of which is eighteen feet, and the weight one 
hundred and forty pounds : the gabion is 
a coarse basket, a foot and three-quarters to 
two feet and three-quarters high, weighing 
when filled forty pounds. Along with tarred 
sandbags, these are used in immense quan- 
tities, to build up the extempore walls of 
batteries, mad© on the same principle as 
the field-works. It is the proper business 
of the sappei-s and miners of the engineer 
department to construct such batteries, 
and it is usually performed at night-time, ' 


that the men may be less exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. Working parties are at the 
rate of eleven to fourteen per gun, assisted by 
volunteei’s from the rest of the army. In the 
sieges of the Peninsular war, next to the 
sappers, the guards, we are tolil, were found 
to be the best workmen ; and this is the cha- 
meter they bear at Sebastopol. Such is the 
zeal of their ofiicers, that they do not disdain 
to act the ])art of foremen over their men, 
under the direction of the engineers. 

The management of battering trains re- 
quires great energy, patience, and attention 
from the artillery officer. First, lie has to 
consider the (piantity of ordnance — six guns 
being used to every four howitzei’S or moilars, 
besides allowing for spare guns : then, the 
ammunition ; and next, the means of trans- 
port. With regard to the ammunition, it is 
stated that at tbc siege of Ciudad Ilodrigo, 
in six davs, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
live barrels of powder wei c expended ; at 
Iktdajoz, in eight daA\s, two thousand two 
hundi-ed and seventy- one barrels ; and at 
tlie two sieges of Saint Seb.istian, five thou- 
sand and twenty-one bariels. As to shut, the 
average per gun may be (tins is speaking 
rougljly) about five hundred ; and of shells, 
one hundred and twenty ; but the general 
oonelusion from former sieges is that a breach, 
one hundred ffet wide, can bo made by the 
expenditure of t<m thousand six liutidred 
lwenty-four-]K>inider shot, at five hundred 
yards distance. With a commanding position^ 
iiiucli le.ss will sulfiee. 

ll]»on inquiring into the execution done we 
find, from elaborate experiments tried in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four at the great 
artillery school at Metz, a thirty-six pounder, 
with only one-third charge, at one thousmid 
yards, penetrated twelve inches into good rub- 
ble masonry, thirty-one inches into sound oak, 
and nearly six feet into a mass of earth, sand 
and clay. An eight-inch shell penetrates 
twenty-three feet into compact earth. Oue 
thirteen-inch iron mortar, at an angle of i 
forty -five degrees, with a charge of twenty- I 
five pounds, ranged four thousand eight hun- i 
dred and fifty yju-ds. Weak powder is sensibly 
improved by heating it, with proper care. 
Exposure to the sun is useful. 

Double-shotting, which is chiefly practised 
iu the navy, may be safely tried at sliort dis- 
tances with heavj^ guns. It would seem easy 
to sink a ship by hitting her below water; 
but the fact is, the resistfince of the water is 
so great, that a shot can hardly penetrate it ; 
and the only way to damage the ship, would 
be to catch her as she heeds over. Steamers 
with their machinery below the water-line 
are as safe as sailing vessels ; even many 
holes in the funnels are of slight consequence. 

The smooth bored percussion musket will 
fire sixty rounds in thirty minutes, and cany 
two hundred yards. The carbines used by 
the artillery and cavalry carry one hundred 
and fifty yards. These, however, are nothing 
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to the new rifle muskets and carbines with 
Min in balls which are good at eight hundred 
to one tliousaud yards. Artillery do not need 
carbines carrying beyond three hundred 
yards, as their heavy ordnance effectually 
keeps the enemy at n respectful distance. 

A few hints for the transportation of troops 
by rail are drawn from the instructions 
issued by the Minister of War in France. 
One is to the effect that horses should be 
embarked in the train before feeding, and led 
on the journey, which keeps them qnieter. 
But witii regard to the railway, it is found 
that wlieii infantry tnivel by rail the expense 
is double that of a march ; that of cavalry, 
six times ; and that of artillery, fifteen times ; 
for which reasons, as well as on account of 
the imi>oi'tanoc of keeping up the habit of 
long marches, the railway is resorted to only 
on particuhu' emergencies. 

bkill in measuring distances is an im- 
portant branch in military education. The 
use of instruments, and certain mathematical 
rules, must, of course, be learnt ; but without 
them, distance can be accurately reckoned by 
sound. The flash of a gun is seen beh^re the 
report is heard ; multiply every second of 
that interval by three hundred and eighty 
yanls, e\'ery beat of the pulse in healtii by 
three hundred and four yards, and you gel 
tlie exact distance of yourself from the gun. 
There is “ the peak of a cap ” method ; 
wliioh is said to be goo<l for distances 
under a hundred yards, on level p'ouud. 
Suppose you want to measure the uistance 
of an inaccessible point, say on the opposite 
bide of a river, draw your cap over your 
eye.s, till the peak just meets tlie point ; 
tiieii turn siiiootlily on your heels, keej» 
your head stiff, and noliee wlien the jieak 
covers some other jioint which is accessible. 
You can then measure the ground between 
yourself and that accessible point, by 
paciifg. The distance will of course be the 
same as that to the imiccesHible ]>oint. But the 
best, or rallierthe most useful of all calculators, 
is the eye itself; which, after repeated trials, 
will register distances with great accuracy. 
The value of musketry and artillery in action 
depends on an ollicer’s judgment in this respect. 
His sketch of the field for the use of the general 
is executed with the eye, the pocket compass, 
and by pacing. An officer on service had 
better be without his watch than a compass. 
Yet mother-wit is all in all. When Marl- 
boroijgli was sent on a mission to Charles the 
Twelfth, ho noticed a pair of compasses lying 
on the map, with the legs pointing towards 
St. Beteraburg, and instantly concluded that 
the King’s thoughts turned that way, which 
was the case. Major-General Arthur Wel- 
lesley coming to a river which his guides 
insisted was impa.ssable, was rather puzzled, 
his rear being exposed to an overwlielmiug 
foj-ce of the enemy’s cavalry ; but, seeing a 
few cottages on its banks, he took what 
Boomed the 'desperate resolution of making 


for the river, discovered a ford, and won the 
battle of Assaye ; and all from’ guessing 
that men did not build villages on opposite 
sides of a stream without some means of 
communication between them. 

No soldier should be without useful 
hints in the case of wounded or sick men, 
when the doctor is not at hand. Fever, 
ague, and dysentery, are the diseases sol- 
diers are most liable to. For ague there 
are several common vegetable substitutes, in 
the absence of quinine, the king of all : such 
as willow bark, orange-leaf water, the root of 
the sweet-scented flag, oak bark, gentian, — 
to which add catechu and bitters in general 
' for dysentery or diarrhoe;i, and holly bark for 
ague. The last remedy on the list is a truly 
military one — namely, a charge ol po wder s wal- 

■ lowed in water is a prompt and safe emetic. 

Popularly, a regiment is said to consist of 
I a thousand men ; but at present the actual 
! strength of an infantry regiment is a battalion 
of thirteen hundred and thirty-seven men of 
all ranks. One-third of this number, or four 
' coinpauies (each company being comj>osed of 
;a captain, two subalterns, five sergeants, five 
corporals, ninety-five privates), form the depbt 
' or reserve at home ; while the other eight, 

I aruouuling to eight liundred and ninety -five 
men, are the service companies on duty abroad. 

' A regiment of cavalry numbers two hundred 
and seventy-one horses, or three hundred and 
' sixty-one horses in the dragoons, and as many 
! as seven liundred and three in the East Indies, 

' What is called a division of an army is a 
; force of from five to ten thousand men, in com- 
j maiid of a general, and made u]) of two or 
three brigades of three or four regiments each 
iof infantry, two or three gnn-batteries of six 
! fiieces each, and a proportion of cavalry. In 

■ reckoning their numlier, it is customary to 
' deduct ten per cent sick or disabled ; so that 
! five regiments of s^iy eight hundred each 

j would represent three thousand six hundred 
fighting men actually in the field. A division 
I in line of battle is pasted in two line.s, one in 
rear of the other, wdth the cavalry behind, 
and a reserve of guns and one or two regi- 
ruenfs behind these, to be kept fi'esh in 
case of need. Some idea of the extent of a 
line may be gathered from theae numbers : a 
regiment of eight hundred stretches two 
hundred and fifty yartls ; a division of three 
brigades, seven hundred and thirt^’-five yards, 
allowing for sjiaces betw'eeu ; and a regiment 
of cavalry, four hundred yards. The guns 
are posted in front, or at the flanks, at each 
end of the line ; the right flank and w^ing 
being at your right hand as you face the 
enemy, the left flank at your left hand. Gene- 
rally, the artillery have the honour to begin 
the encounter, suppoi-ted by the fire of in- 
fantry. When the former have done suffi- 
cient execution, the latter advance with the 
bayonet to complete the business ; and 
when the enemy is disorganised, or in 
flight, cavalry follow up the blow and dart off 
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in pursuit. Artillery are usually employed 
opposite artillery, cavali’y against cavalry, 
and so on, according to circumstances. It 
is only “devils dressed in red and white” 
who go up — as the gallant light division of 
infantry at the Alma did — and, coiitraiytuall 
the rules of strategy, take a battery of artih 
lery in the face of an astonished foe. 


C 11 1 F. 

DURING HER M.\ JETTY’S PLEASURE. 

Amongst the many things not generally! 
known, I liave no hesitation in placing the 1 
number of insane criminals of this country. I 
I do not allude to those convicted criminals i 
who become insane whilst serving out their 
term of j)unishiaeut, but to a class of persons 
whose existence is not known beyond the 
limits of jails and lunatic asylums. Jjr. flood, 
a writer on criminal lunacy, tells us that 
during the fifteen years ending with eighteen 
hundred and fiftv-two, there were not less 
than four hundred and forty-one prisoners at 
various assizes who were either found insane 
on arraignment, or were acquitted on the plea 
of insanity. Of these, above one-half were 
indicted for ofloiices against the person, the 
other half for otfences against property. 

It is a merciful provision of our laws that 
no insane person or idiot can be held account- 
able for his acts, and cannot therefore be 
tried for any offences committed whilst in 
that state. The same laws empower the 
sovereign to interfere in all such cases ; and, 
by royal warrant, to order insane offenders 
into sate custody in jails or asylums during 
her Majesty’s pleasure. This royal warrant 
is an irrevocable instrument. Eew committed 
under it are ever liberated, no matter what 
their after condition may be ; xind tlms it 
happens that persons indicted for such of- 
fences {IS manslaughter or ordinary ofiences 
against property, tliough acquitted as insjinc, | 
are in reality phiced in a worse position than | 
if found guilty. 

This state of things arises from defective 
legislation. The laws provide for the tem- 
porary custody of insane offenders, and 
declare that they shall be so retained until 
her Majesty’s pleasure be made known. It 
happens, however, very unfortunately for those 
persons, that her Majesty never does declare 
any pleasure or wish on the subject of their 
custody. The royal warrant is traced in the 
waters of Lethe, and thus it happens that 
four hundred and forty-one persons are lost 
sight of ; an average of thirty annually being 
handed over to the custody of county jails 
•and lunatic asylums for the remainder of 
their natural lives. Many of these, as may 
be imagined, are persons of education, station, 
and refinement, who have, whilst labouring 
under the inffuence of a disordered intellect, 
committed offences against the laws of their 
country. Yet these persons are shut up, with 
ou^hope of release from their bondage* Ac- 


quitted by a jury, they are punished by laws 
whicli leave them without any protection. 
Her Majesty’s pleasure, in this instance, is a 
fiction, and the legislature cannot inteffbre 
too soon for the relief of the four hundred 
and odd unfortun{ites who have been so long 
waiting her Majesty’s ple 2 isure. 


EAG FAIE IN PARIS. | 

The Parisians have a notion that the art of j 
dressing well is {itbiiuable only in their ow’n j 
capital This may be true enough with re- 
gard to ladies ; but as far as the m.'ile sex are j 
concerned, I scarcely agree with them. The 
question, liowever, is so entirely a matter of 
taste, that it is not worth discussing ; and, 
save that the Parisians make more of them- 
selves extermilly than \ve do — a thing ejusily 
accomplished — there is not iniicli difference I 
now-a-daya between us. Glifiord Street or ! 
tlie Eue de Choiseul turn out very nearly the | 
same sort of made-up man. Of course, if you i 
choose to go to the I^ahiis Eoyal, and siifier 
! yourself to be guided by what yon see there, 
ill the windows of the ready-made establish- 
ments, you may procure a CL>stume infinitely 
more striking than you are likely to find in 
Oxford Street or tlie Stnmd, but I do not 
exactly know the place, not a lunatic asylum, 
where you could safely wea«‘ it. For instance, 
it was only last week, that I paused {u.imir- 
ingly at the tailor’s shop close to the Freres i 
I Proven^aux, my attention being riveted on i 
j a suit oi male attire, to array oiiesell in wliicli ' 

I would, 1 think, have been as severe a test of 
1 moral courage as any that could jiossibly be 
devised. The gentleman Avho exposed it for 
sale said it was tros simple, and so, in one re- 
spect it was ; for the ptintalon and gileL were 
all of a piece, and might be indiusl in a i 
moment ; in point of construction, therefore, ■ 
he was right. But on the score of decoration j 
it coubl scarcely be praised for its simpMcity, 
and wlieu 1 ratlier shru^^ged my shoulders at 
the term he made use ol, he instantly met the 
objection by asserting that tlie style Avas 
tout ^ fait nouveau. Here, too, he was right 
again. It was quite new, jis you sliall jud”ge. j 
The combined garments of Avhich 1 have 
spoken presented tlie semblance of a A^ery 
tight, headless, armless man, Avithout his coat. 
They were made of cashmere, of a bright, ; 
butter-cup yellow, and were profusely ern- I 
embroidered with scarlet braid, of a wormy I 
pattern, which climbed up the legs of the 
pantaion, and spread itself all over the breast 
of the gilet. ^‘And what kind of coat,” I | 
asked, when I had gazed my fill at these as- i 
toundiug continuations, “wiiat kind of coat 
do you recommend to go with these ? ” 
“Voii^, monsieur,” replied the tailor, trium- 
phantly, making a dart at a rcdiiiffote, which 
stood by itaellj “ 9 a ira ^ inerveilie ! ” Ho 
evidently thought he had got a customer. It j 
was a short frock, of a chasseur-like cut, ex- 
panding immoderately at the bosom and 
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skirts, and contracting to the amallest wear- 
able dimensions at the waist. Itn hue was a 
rich gnuflf-coloured brown, and like the gar 
ments which it so exquisitely companioned, it 
was overlaid with scarlet worsted embroidery, 
in van dyked brandenbourgs, as they are called, 
in front, and of a tendril-formed device on 
the sleeves and round the lower edges. “ And 
upon what occfision,” I asked, “ could this 
suit be worn?” “ But, whenever Monsieur 
pleases,” was the reply ; “ though,” he added, 
perceiving probably some symptoms of doubt 
in my countenance, “ I invented that costume 
chiefly for in-doors wear ; in the moniing, at 
breakfast, for example, for study and for re- | 
pose.” Study and repose! In such garments! ij 
made the tailor a low bow, and left him to 
find another customer, and I dare say he has ! 
secured one before this. 

It would be a curious history, no doubt, if 
one could trace that suit of clothes from tlio 
first purchaser to the last ; from its original 
display in the Palais Royal to its final exliibi- 
tion in Rag Fair. This thouglit sugge.sted to 
me the idea of paying a visit to the great re- 
pository of cast-off finery in the Rue du Tem- 
ple, and, hailing a citadine as I left the Palais 
Royal, I desired to be driven there. Cabmen 
have one common propensity in all great 
cities ; they invariably choose their course 
through the most obscure and narrowest 
streets. Perliaps, considering the point I i 
stiirted from, there was not much choice on ! 
this occasion, for my route lay through the I 
heart of Paris, traversing the Place des Vic- I 
toires (I w’ouder if the statue of the Grand ; 
Monarque is reconciled yet to tlie low neigh- ! 
bourhood), and cutting acro.ss the Rue Mont- | 
inartre, the Rue St.-I)enis, the Rue St.- Mar- J 
tin, and threading streets that bear the ^ 
strangest names, until I emerged into positive : 
daylight, in a broad part of the Rue du ■ 
Temi)le, clos(3 to the place I was in search of. ' 
The easiest and plejisantest way, if you are | 
on the north side of Paris, is to take the line j 
of the Boulevards, but there is no difficulty in j 
reaching the spot from any quarter ; only it j 
is as well to give the name of the street in \ 
w hich the Halle au Vieux-Linge is situated, | 
or you may be taken to some other depot of ■ 
frippery, there being tw'4 or three more ini 
Paris, tliough on a smaller scale. 

Until the great street, now in progress — 
which so boldly cuts it.s way through every- I 
thing — wfis begun, few parts of Paris had j 
witnessed more change than the Qiiai'tier du I 
Temple. It is scarcely necessary to say that i 
the quartier so called derives its name from 
an establishment of Knights-Templars. Those 
military monks, the offspring ot the Crusades, 
were settled in Paris as far back as anno 
Domini eleven hundred and forty-seven, in 
which year they held a chapter of their order ; 
not, it is believed, upon the present site of 
the Temple, which, however, was founded 
where it afterwards remained, somewiiere 
about anno Domini eleven hundred and eighty. 


According to an old map of Paris, the build- 
ing stood, not only at some distance from thd^ 
inhabited part of the city, but nearly half a 
mile outside the walls, between the a1 t eam 
called Menil-Montant and the Porte du 
Braque, one of the fortified gates of the third 
enclosure of Paris, which was made by Philip 
Augustus. You would be very much puzzled 
to trace the course of that stieara notv, and if 
you wished to find the fortified gate, you must 
look for its former locality close to the Im- 
perial Printing-office, in the Rue Vieille du 
Temple — an edifice which, before it w^as con- 
verted to its present uses, was owned by the 
Cardinal de Rohan, too celebrated for the 
part lie played in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. Tlie Temple was originally a 
simple monastery, but as the brotherhood in- 
creased in wealth and extended their territory 
(until their domain bore the designation of 
Ville Neuve du Temple), the necessity for 
defending their property arose, and, in the 
year twelve hundred and twelve, Hubert, the 
treasurer of the order, constructed the famous 
tower, which, nearly six centuries afterwards, 
became the prison of Louis the Sixteenth and 
Marie Antoinette. It was built in the form 
of a square, with the great tower in the centre 
and four turrets at the angles of the lofty 
wails, and as the city continued to increase, 
it stood in the midst of civilisation an un- 
changed memorial of feudal anarcliy. The 
fate of its earliest occupants is liml known. 
For a hundred years after the erection of 
their fortress, the Knights-Templars con- 
tinued to flourish, and held so high a juris- 
diction that the Enclos du Temple — as it was 
termed — became, like the precincts of our 
own Whitefriars, a sanctuary for homicides, 
ciitpurses, bankrupts, and debtors of every 
degree, the two last-named classes enjoying 
the privilege ot asylum down to the period of 
the first French revolution. But, at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, the 
wealtli of the Templars had become so ^reat, 
that Philippe le Bel, who at that time reigned 
over France, resolved upon the confiscation of 
their property and their utter extermination. 
The cruelty of his persecution stands out in 
dark relief even against the many horrors that 
were perpetrated during the middle ages ; 
and with the death of Jacques de Molai, the 
Grand Master, who was burnt at the stake in 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, the Order of 
the Knights-Templars entirely passed away. 
The king immediately seized upon their trea- 
sures, of which, however, he nad but brief 
enjoyment, being killed by a fall from Ins 
horse about eight months afterwards. The 
fortress he kept as a royal treasury ; and the 
monastery, with its dependencies, he gave to 
the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem,— a 
brotherhood better known in later times as 
the Knights of Malta. These latter, who built 
a magnificent palace in the enclosure, retained 
possession of the property until their order 
was, in its turn, extinguished. The ascetic 
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tuiUts of the primitive brotlierliood h&d long 
been forgoitfc^b ; bnt/mider the Regent Orleans, 
there existed a Grand Prior of the Knights of 
Malta, ivho did his best to make the excesses 
of the Temple vie with the orgies of the Palais 
Royal. This was Philippe de Venddme, a 
. royal prince, and worthily allied by blood to 
the dissolute Regent, In his time the suppei-s 
at the Temple were, with all their license, con- 
sidered the pleasantest in Paris, owing to the 
wit and social qualities of the guests W'hom 
the Grand Prior collected round him. La 
Pare shone there in all the brilliancy of his 
wit and gaiety ; Chaulieu, who inhabited a 
house iii tlie enclosure, — having most likely 
excellent reasons for doing so, — was the habi- 
tual companion of M. de VendCme, and at 
eighty years of age sang, like Anacreon, the 
joys of love and wine ; Mademoiselle deLaunay 
did not witlihold her charms and her clever 
repartees ; and the name of Baptiste Rousseau 
is to be found on the convivial list. His 
name recals that of the more celel>rated Jean ; 
Jacques, who, fifty years afterwards, wlien j 
the Prince de Conti was Grand Prior of the j 
Knights of Malta, sought protection in the | 
Temple from his political enemies, and from 
those which were conjured up by Ids own 
sombre imagination. It is said that the 
right of asylum in the Temple lasted until the 
revolution. It was a privilege which a French 
nobleman of that time woul<l not willingly 
part with, on account of the large revenue it 
brought to the Grand Prior, — the houses in ! 
the enclosure letting at a much higher jmice j 
than the best hotels in Pari.s. The tenants of | 
these abodes kept carefully within the jmo- 1 
ciucts of the sanctuary during six days of the ' 
week, for fear of capture from the numerous 
officers of justice who were constantly on the 
watch ; but the Sijfcth was free to th(;in to 
issue forth, as the abmday of Queen’s Bench 
rulers.” Of the imprisonment of Louis the 
Sixteenth and his unfortuuute family in the 
tower of the Temple, it is unnecessary for me 
to speak ; but of other celebrated persons 
who were confined there I may mention the 
names of Sir Sidney Smith, who escaped from 
it ; of Toussaint Louverture, who was only 
removed to die in the fortof Joux; and of 
Pichegru and Captain Wright, both of whom 
committed suicide within its walls. The Order 
of the Knights of Malta was suppressed in 
geventeen hundred and ninety, and tlie tower 
itself was demolished in eighteen hundred 
and eleven, having stood just long enough to 
witness the most singular transformation that 
ever befel a monkish colony. 

In the year eighteen hundred and nine, in 
conformity with previous ordinances decreeing 
the same, on the site of the splendid palace of 
the Kjiights of Malta the first stone was laid 
of an immense market for the sale of old 
clothes, rags, araparel of the cheapest kind, 
and all those nShdescript articles, tattered, 
battered, musty, rusty, worn-out and used- 
up, which in London are conglomerated in 


dealers’ shops under the name of marine 
stores 1 The wound which constituted the 
enclosure of the Temple was conceded to 
the city of Paris for this puipose— and this 
only-— (“ne pourra Ctre consacre ^ aucun autre 
usage”) for the space of ninety-nine years, at 
an annual fixed rental, and, by a decree dated 
from the imperial camp of Osterade, and 
signed J'jy Napoleon the First, it was ordained 
that upon the space above indicated there 
should be constructed a covered market, con- 
sisting of eighteen hundred ami eiglity-cigbt 
stalls for slumps, divided into two series of 
nine hundred and fourty-four each. When I 
say that every one of these stalls, and a host 
of subsidiary establishments round about, nie 
devoted entirely to the sale of chiffons, } ou 
may imagine the brisknc. s of the U’ade of 
Paris R<ag Fair ! 

Take any avenue you please — there are 
plenty for choice — and you see at once the 
nature of the traffic that is carried on. To 
economise space, the stalls are gro'iped in 
blocks of four each, two side by si<lc being 
backed by two more similarly placed, ami 
having a passage all round them wliicli admits 
of two persons walking abreast, to survey at 
leisure the various wares displayed. The 
main avenues are rather wider, aiul unless 
your object be special, it is sufficient for ordi- 
nary purposes to perambulate 1 be.se. Qu’ 
est-ce que vous d68irez, monsieur or ma- 
dame,” as the case may be (What d’ye 
lack ?), greet you at every stc]'. Yon are a 
.stranger, well-dressed, and it might be sup- 
j>oscm1 are there only from motives of curiosity ; 
but the bouticiuicres, or nogiiettos, as they 
used to be termed (they are chiefly women), 
uiiilerstaiid nothing of the sort — in that place 
— and urge you to buy the most unnecessary 
tbiiigiJ. You liave nothing to do, they tell 
you, but to “regulate your choice,” — a thing 
more e.asily said than done, particularly 
when you have no idea of V)uying anything. 

If ever the enibarras des riclu'sses existe^l 
.anywhere, it is in the Ilallc au Vieux-LInge. 
Let mo, as well as my meraorv will permit, 
describe a few of the objects which arc there j 
arranged. 

Bonnets of all sorts, of every size, shape, 
material, and colour ; in the oldest style, of 
wliicli there can be no doubt ; in the newest 
fashion, which you may hesitate to believe, 
though the assurance of the fact is rao.st 
positive. Pangling beside them, from hooks 
in the framework of the stall, are the substi- 
tutes and congeners of bonnets : caps of lace, 
net, muslin, cam^>ric, and cotton, for day or 
night wear, and what ladies call cap-front.s, 
things which bear the same relation to caps 
that collars do to shirts, only they are much 
more ornamental, and rival the rainbow in 
variety of hue. On one side, on a counter, lie 
heaps of soiled and faded artificial flowers, 
from out of which a pair of busv hands select 
the cleanest and least damaged, and by dint 
of wire and thread, weave them again into 
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wreaths, which, as fast as they are completed, is a looking-glass, I believe, in every one of 
me }iuiig up as proud speciraeos of the latest these boutiques,— and say candidly whether, 
invention, — as indeed they are. On another in the wiiole course of your life, you ever saw- 
side you turn and behold piles of stays and anything more becoming. /, however, would 
stacks of dittlocated whalebone, which, by not offer my guaiwatee as to the becomingness 
well-managed appliance, shall once more lend of your appearance in some of the hats, coats, 
shape and symmetry to the overgrown and waistcoats, and trousers, which are no less 
outgrown female form. If your eye wanders freely offered than the female habiliments I 
a little further, it will light on scores of veils, have spoken of ; neither do I think you would | 
black, white, blue, green, and brown,— and do find much utility in the contents of the marine- j 
not doubt that even real Chantilly may have store shops, particularly if you happen to be, j 
crept ill amongst the commoner nets and as I was when I visited Hag Fair, a traveller i 
gauzes. So of the velvets : those bodies and en route for Switzerland, with only a carpet- j 
skirts, which are being so carefully unpicked, bag for holding everything. Under such cir- j 
I came from Genoa and J,.yons as well as from cumstances, horse-shoes, flat-irons, shovels, j 
meaner places ; good ami ba<.l are here as chains, door-locks, and tenpenny nails, are | 

1 much mixed as elsewhere, an<l all are turned likely to be an incumbrance. ! 

j to account. If that robe which once swept a Of the general asy^ect of the market — which 
I royal parquet may never do so again, there is kept perfectly clean — I may observe, that 1 
' are i)arts ot it still available for less ambitious the more aristocratic garments, — those that 
i; purposes ; but no effort is apared iu the u ay have cleaved ti the forms of duchesses, coun- 
! of renovation,- — and how mneh may be done tesses, and so iorth, — are chiefly to be found 
I by restoring and retrimrniiig none can say ’ near the central avenues ; that the commoner ; 

! w'lio have not bought a bjdl dress at llag|sort taper off laterally, and that it is on the 
ii Fair. To the uninitial e<l, all those bumlles of; very outsides you must look for the greater | 
!! .scra[>s, to which no definite geometrical sliape ' part of the articles of male attire. The ready- j 
; belongs, seem as if they could only be uscil ' made bootmakers, cobblers, vampere, and all i 
J for garden shrcfds ; but see how carefully they | wdio deal in shoe-leather, have indeed estab- j 
1 are tied up and set aside. A fortnight lienee ' lished a comyilete cordon round the market ; 

I tlnVwill be returned by the d^'cr as ready for I and, as their boutiques face the street, they | 
i .service as when tliey fu*st were fashioned. ' are enabled to add to the lures by which they 
You fancy tliat, amongst these remnants of, inveigle customerH the attraction of painted : 
i by-gone tiiierv, some at least must bt' wholly signs ad libitum. In the disyday of these they ! 

I useless Undeceive yourself; a full-grown exhibit great brilliancy of imagination and 

i gown must iiavo been sadly damaged liy its richness of fancy, — not always accordant, ho w- 
I last owner if it cannot fui uisli forth the ma- ever, with the calling of the sons of St. Crispin. 

\\ t(uials fur a child’s frock. It is the same; Take the following as specimens : — “Au bleu 

j with every article of dress that you can think soltdl here you have a blue sun on a golden 

' of, — fnrs, feathers, silks, serge, muslin, calico ; ground, the reverse, I believe, of the ordinary 
dirty now, clean to-morrow; restored, reha- oprration of nature. ‘'An reveil matin;” 
bilitated, adapted again and again to a thi.s is a domestic male fowl, also blue, crowing , 
brighter ray and more beloved existenco.” with all liis might. "‘A la pen see au 
Aprons, scarfs, helms, foulards, mysterious enormous heartsease, which entirely covers 
objects uiiicli bt ar the name of postiches, the signboard. “Augalantjardinier a spick- 
and have, I <lare say, some hidden virtue, aud-.span new gardener, wdkh a flower-pot in 
I fans, gloves, slippers, .shoes, boots, parasols, one iiaiid and a spade in the other, selected 
J umbrellas, even jewellery, — after its kind, — as an emblem probably on account of hia 
have a locus standi in the Halle au Vieux- wearing a striking pair of highlows. “ A la 
Lingc, where ohl linen, tliougli it claims its petite chai.se;” a chair, and nothing more, 
share, lias by no means an undue prominence, figurative perhaps of the seat you miyht 
It is impossible that you can be at a loss for occu})y, if you went in to try on a pair of , 
anything : equally impossible, tliink the stall- boots, “ Au j)apillon bleu a very hand- 
keepers, that you can pass through tliis forest some butterfly, possibly the blue-winged but- ' 
j of decayed w'.ardrobes witliout vveaving for terfly iff Cachemire, “ the radiant queen of ; 
yourself a garland from the fallen leaves. If Eastern spring,” which makes a figure in the | 
you give credit to their seductive phrases, the Ikdde of Aby»los ; you will notice that blue ' 
only difference between M.adame Choichillon, has the call throughout. ‘*Auxdeuxeritdt 6 .s ;” 
Boutique No. treize cent soixante-dix-linit, there is a mystery about this sign wliich I am ; 
and Madame La riume, Hue Neuve-Vivienne, unable to explain ; a young lady, without her i 
No.dix, au premier, is that at the former you bonnet, is endeavouring to conduct a donkey 
may buy for eight francs a chapeau which at tow'ards some undiscovere<l bourne ; the 
the latter shall cost you ei glity ; and Madame animal resists, as donke3’s only can resist, per- 
Ohoichillon guarantees that whatever yon suasion ; the young lady tugs at the halter ; 
purchase shall he without any reserve, — in- the qumlruped plants its feet firmly, neither 
coutestibly du dernier goflt. If you doubt can stir a ]>eg, — obstinacy beautifully deve- 
her assertion, try on the bonnet she now lope<l. The next, A la gueule dans (en) peine” 
offers,— -look at yourself in the glass, — there is a painted rebus, explained by a bar of music 
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(la), a mouth wide open (gueule), a set of teeth moment removed from silver paper, Monsieur 
(dents), and a comb (peigue). All honour to the Nory, whose affiche tells you that he owns a 
inventor of this hieroglyphic! Equally ob- tlieatrical wardrobe (tient la garderobe th^a- 
scure in its application to her trade is the trale), parades his costumes and properties 
sign over the shop of Madame Meawinkal, with as much importance as if ho scarcely 
who, for some unexplained reason, chooses to thought it probable that the united wealth of 
call herself a mouse (dite Souris). Her era- Paris could buy him up. It is not, however, 
blem, ‘‘A la petite souris,” exhibits a lively to the interests of the drama that all the 
representation of a ham, a loaf of bread, a shops in the Rotonde and other places adjacent 
knife, a tumbler, and a mouse and a mouse- are devoted. Another affiche, frequently re- 
trap. On looking at it, I asked myself tliese peated, says that Monsieur Jules Lollier, 
questions — not wishing to disturb Madame Monsieur Copin, or some otlicr, is a “mar- 
Meswinkal, who had fallen asleep while in chand d’habits pour la province and this 
the act of mending an old shoe — Why should explains a good deal respecting the very odd 
the mouse be expected to go into the trap when sort of costume which you so often meet with 
the provisions are placed on the floor ? And on fCte days in villages some twenty or thirty 
of what use to a mouse are an empty tumbler miles from Paris ; though, for that matter, it 
and a table-knife ] Accessories, you will say, is scarcely necessary to travel beyond the 
which convey to the mind a notion of the Marais to light at any time uj)on some flgiu’e 
plenty which begets temptation ; but, again I of fun. You have also the marchand clia- 
ask, in what respect do the^ concern boots pelier pour la province, and many other 
and shoes ? There is some meaning in merchants, wl)o take care of country folks in 
the words “chat bott6'’ and “loup bott6,” various ways. With all, the principle appears 
though it has never been my fortune to meet to be, that ol<l clothes are immoi tal, and that 
with either a cat or a wolf in boots. The there is nothing so rfi p6 but may somehow bo 
“Petit soulier blanc,” an embroidered white turned to account. Do these merchants, then, 
satin slipper on a golden cushion, tells its never throw anything away as quite unsale- 
own tale; the “Botte cbinoise” is equally able and useless ? Sometimes they do so, but 
pertinent; and “Le coq et la botte” is per- mistakenly, for even i/iei?' refuse has attnio 
haps intended to impress one with the belief tions for somebody. In a heap of dust and 
that a well-polished boot is many degrees decayed vegetables I saw an old man curiously 
superior to a looking-glas.s. Such si^ns as diving with a long stick. He poked out a 
" Le perroquet,” “ Le chien fuiele,” and “ La few discoloured rags, turned them over care- 
raquette,” produce no greater effect than fully, and then, as sonu'thing caught his eye, 
commonplace people in lively society. stooped and ])icked it up. It was a piece of 

But the operations of the great Paris Rag j string, which he jmt into a basket, already 
Pair are not confined to the regular halles. i half full of similar fragments. He called him- 
In addition to these, there is a liigh oval- j self, I suppose, a marcliand de ficelle, and 
shaped building, with an arcade extending | very likely made a good thing of it. As I 
all around it, called the Rotonde, in which, as I did not exj>eet to find a lower deep than this, 
in the coulisses at the Bourse, a great deal of I went back to my citadine and took leave of 
business is transacted. Chiefly in the thea- Rag Pair. 

trical line : that branch of it which travels in 

wandering booths, and appears suddenly, with TWO SONNETS, 

a great noise of drums and trumpets, in 

remote country towns and villages. A thea- ** 

trical wardrobe and set of properties, let it be Blmdow*— and our lives but dreamg, 

never so orthodox or well mounted, wears a ptu-cl.ance our inner waki.ig life ; 


Strange aspect in the garish light of day, and , 

1.1 n .oc 1 1 a.riest visuuis oft Avilh t.uth arc rifc. 


when the sun blazes full upon tlie “traps” 
that are exposed for sale in the Rotonde du 
Temple, I leave you to judge what the effect 


Wliy should we polish in this pinfold strife, 

Of passions wild — thoughts vain — and purposes 
Wild as the baffled might of stormy seas. 


is likely to be, supposing you are not a pur- And not with this world war-even to the knife, 
chaser of such articles, as their proprietors Knew we our glory ? From a distant land, 
kindly invite you to become. What spoils Thro’ the long vista of the years we pass, 

are here of Greek and Roman tragedies, of Idke pictures fleeting o’er the wizard’s glass, 

moyen-age melodramas, of antediluvian To learn to suffer, ere we may command ; 
comedies, of creaking operas, and of wornout -^.nd yet wo sink supinely — like the grass 
vaudevilles ! The dagger, the bowl, the That heaves on the dead surf of Lethe’s straiu 
knightly sword, the armour of (tinsel) proof, 

the chapeau-galonn6, the robe ^ guirlande, „ i ^ t • \ ^ ^ 

the paDtalon ray6, the bottes il I’fieujSre !-! ' 7" 'Tn 

how gnmed, how besmirched, how faded how 


That heaves on the dead surf of Lethe’s strands 


the paDtalon rayd, the bottes il I’deuydre !-! ' 7" 'Tn .nn. 

how gnmed, how besmirched, how faded how 

tarnished, how utterly and absolutely (as it xhe great, myaterioue, .elf-eiistcnt Ouo ! . 
seems) used-up arc all these things . And Some, like dread comets in their courses run ; 
vet, setting them out on the pavement and And steadfast some, like earth’s superior orb, 
tanging them up to the pillars, as if only that System ou system in themselves absorb ; 
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An<l B0U30, like stars when busy day is done. 

Gladden the evening. But the mighty whole, 

Moving and burning, trail their iluo^s of light 
Eternal, conquering through the fields of night, 

And vindicate o’er sense the reign of soul : 

Sinking at length into that bosom bright, 

Their faithful founUspring and their final goal ! 

unheeded, the day before, but never unheeded 
again. His heart throbbed loud and quick. 
Strong man as he was, he trembled at the 
anticipation of what he had to say, and how 
it might be received. She might droop, and 
flush, and flutter to his arms, as to her natural 
home and resting-place. One moment he 
glowed with impatience at the thought that 
she might do this, — the next he feared a 
passionate rejection, the very idea of which 
withered up his future with so deadly a 
blight that he refused to think of it. He was 
startled by the sense of the presence of some 
one else in the room. lie turned round. She 
had come in so gently, that be had never 
heard her ; the street noises had been more 
distinct to his inattentive ear than her slow 
movements in her soft muslin gowu. 

rfiie stood by the table, not ofiering to sit 
down. Her eyelids were dropped half over 
her eyes ; her teeth were shut, not com- 
]»resHed ; her lips were just parted over them, 
sllowiiig the white line to be stjeii between 
their curve. Her slow deep breatliings dilated 
her thin and beautiful nostrils ; it was the 
only motion visible on her countenance. The 
fine-grained skin, the oval cheek, the rich 
outline of her mouth, its corners deep set in 
dimjdes, — were all wan and pale to-day ; the 
loss of their ii.sual natural healthy colour 
being luade more evident by the heavy shadow 
of the dark hair, brouglit down upon the 
temples to hide all sign of the blow she had 
received. Her head, for all its droo})ing eyes, 
was thrown a little back in the old proud 
attitude. Her long arms hung motionless by 
; lier sides. Altogether she looked like some 
' prisoner falsely accused of a crime tliat she 
loathed and despised, and from which she was 
too indignant to justify herself. 

]\lr. 'jlioruton made a hasty step or two 
forwards ; recovered himself, and went with 
([uiet tirmuess to the door (which she had left 
open), and sliut it. Then he came back, and 
stood o|>po.site to her for a moment, receiving 
tlie general impression of her beautiful pre- 
sence, before he dared to disturb it, perhaps 
to repel it, by what he had to say. 

“ Miss Hale, I was very ungrateful yester- 
day — ” 

“ You had nothing to be grateful for,” said 
she, raising her eyes, and looking fuU and 
straight at him. “ You mean, I suppose, that 
you l)elieve you ou^ht to thank me for what 

I did.” In suite of herself — iu defiance of her 
anger — the thick blushes came all over her 
face, and burnt into her very eyes ; which fell 
not nevertheless from their grave and steady 
look. “ It w^as only a natural instinct, any 
woman would have done just the same. We 
all feel the .sanctity of our sex as a high privi- 
lege when we see danger. I ought rather,” 
said she, hastily, “to apologise to you for 
having said thoughtless words which sent you 
down into the danger.” 

“ It was not your vrorda ; it was the truth 
that they conveyed, pungently as it was 

"'NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The next moniiug, Margaret dragged herself 
up, thankful that the night was over, — urire- 
freshed, yet rested. All had gone well through 
the house ; her mother had oiil}' wakened 
once. A little breeze ■w'aa stirring in the hot 
air, and tliougli there were no trees to show 
the ] day fill tossing inove.nient caused by the 
wind among tlie leaves, Margaret knew how, 
Honiewbere or another, by wayside, in copses, 
or in tliick green woods, there was a pleasant, 
murmuring, dancing sound, — a rusbing and 
falling noise, the very tlioii^ht of which was 
an echo of distant gladness in her heart. 

She sat at her work in Mrs. Hale’s room. 
As soon as that forenoon slumber was over, 
she would helji lier mother to dress ; after 
dinner, she would go imd see 15essy Higgins. 
She would banisli all recollection of the 
Thornlmi family, — no need to think of them 
till they absolutely stood before her in flesh 
and blood, Jiut, of course, the etrort not to 
think of them brought them only the more 
strongly before her ; and the hot flu.sli came 
over her pale face from time to time, sweep- 
ing it into colour, as a sunbeam from between 
watery clouds comes swiftly moving over i 
the sea. ! 

1 )ixon opencfl the door very softly, and 
stole on tiptoe up to Margaret, sitting by the 
shaded window. 

“ Mr. Thornton, Miss Margaret. lie is in 
the draw’ing-room.” 

Margaret dropped her sewing, 

“ Did he ask lor mo ? Is not pajm come 
in 1 ” 

lie asked for you, miss ; and master is 
out” 

“Very well, I will come,” said Margaret, 
quietly. But she lingered strangely. 

• Mr. Tliornton stood by one of the windows 
with his hack to the door, apparently absorbed 
in watching something iu the street But, in 
truth, he was afraid of himself. His heart 
beat thick at the thought of her coming. Ho 
could not forget the touch of her arms ai-ound 
his neck, impatiently felt as it had been at 
the time ; but now the recollection of her 
clinging defence of him seemed to thrill him 
througli and through, — to melt away every 
resolution, all power of self-control, as if it 
were wax before a fire. He dreaded lest he 
should go forwards to meet her with his arms 
held out in mute entreaty that she would 
come and nestle there, as she had done, all 
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expresse^l. But you shall not drive me oif upon bidden the relief of thanks!” he broke in 
that, and so escape the expression of my deep contemptuously. “ I am a man. I claim the 
gratitude, my — ” he was on the verge now ; right of expressing my feelings.” 
he would not speak in the haste of his hot “And 1 yielded to the right ; simply say- 
passion ; he would weigh each word. He ing that you gave me pain by insisting upon 
would; and his will was triumphant. He it,” she replied proudly. “But you seem to 
stopped in mid ciU'eer. have imagined that I was not merely guided 

do not try to escape from anything,” by womanly instinct, but ” — and here the 
said she, “I simply say, that you owe me passionate tears (kept down for long, struggled 
no gratitude ; and I may add, that any ex- with vehemently) came iip into her eyes, and 
pression of it will be painful to me, because choked her voice — “ but that I was prompted 
I ilo not feel that I deserve it. Still, if it will by some particular feeling for you — you ! 
relieve you from even a fiuicied obligation. Why, there was not a man — not a poor 
speak on.” desperate man in all that crowd — for wliom I 

“ I do not want to be relieved from any i had not more sympathy — for whom I should 
obligation,” said he, goaded by her calm man- ! not have done what little I could more 
ner. “ Fancied, or not fancied — I question not heartily.” 

myself to know which — I choose to believe I “You may apeak on. Miss Hale. I am 
owe iny very life to you — ay — smile, and aware of all these misplaced sympathies of 
think it an exaggeration if you will. I be- yours. I now believe that it was only your 
lieve it because it adds a value to that life to innate sense of oppression — yes ; I, though a 
think — oh, Miss Hale ! ” continued he, lower- master, may be oppressed — that made you 
ing his voice to such a tender intensity of ])as- act so nobly as you did. I know you despise 
sion that she shivered and trembled before me ; .allow me to say, it is because you do ! 

him, “ to thiuk circumsbince so wrought, that i not imderstaiul me.” I 

whenever I exult in existence henceforward, j I do not care to undersUnd,” she replied, | 
I may say to myself, ‘All this gladness in I taking hold of tlie table to steady herself; i 
life, all honest pride in doing my work in the j for she thouglit him cruel — as, indee<l, he j 
world, all this keen sense of being, I owe to was — and she was weak with her indignation, j 

her.’ And it doubles the gladness, it makes “No, I see you do not. You are unfair j 

the pride glow, it sharpens the sense of ex- and unjust.” I 

istence till I hardly know if it is pain or Margaret compressed her lips. She w'ould | 

pleasure, to thiuk tlnat I owe it to one — nay, not speak in answer to such accusations. ! 
you must ; you shall hear ” — said he, stepping But, for ail that — for all his savage words, he | 
forwards with stern deterrnin.ation — “to one could have thrown himself at her feet, and j 
whom I love as I do not believe man ever kissed the hem of Iier garment. She did not i 

loved woman before.” He held her hand Lspeak ; she did not move. The tears of | 

tight in his. Ho panted as he listened for j wounded pride fell hot and fast. He w'aited | 
what should come. He threw the hand awaiy | aw’hile, longing for her to say something, ■ 
with indignation as he heard her icy tone ; for ! even a taunt, to which he might reply. But | 
icy it was, though the words came faltering slie was silent. He took up his hat. | 

out, as if she knew not where to find them. “One Avord more. You look as if you j 
“ Your way of speaking shocks me. It is thought it tainted you to be loved by me. i 
blasphemous. I cannot help it if that is my You cannot avoid it. Nay, I, if I would, i 
first feeling. It might not be so, I dare say, cannot cleanse you from it. But I would 
if I understood the kind of feeling you de- not, if I could. I have never loved any 
scribe. ,[ do not want to vex you ; and besides, woman before: my life has l^een too busy, 

I we must speak gently, for mamma is asleep, my thouglits too much absorbed with otlier . 
but your whole manner offends me — ” things. Now I love, and I will love. But do 

“How!” exclaimed he. “Offends you! I not be afraid of too much expression on ray ; 
am indeed most unfortunate.” part.” | 

“ Yes 1 ” said she, with recovered dignity. I am not afraid,” she replied, lifting her- 
I do feel offendeil ; and I think justly. You self straight up. “No one yet has ever 
seem to think that my conduct of yesterday ” dared to be impertinent to me, and no one 
— again the deep carnation blush, but this ever shall. But, Mr. Thornton, you have 
time with eyes kindling with indignation been very kind to my father,” said she, 
rather than shame — “ was a personal act be- changing her whole tone and bearing to a 
tween you and me ; and that you may come most womanly softness. “ Don’t let us go on 
and thank me for it, instead of perceiving, as making each other angry. Pray don’t ! ” 
a gentleman would — yes ! a gentlemjm,” she He took no notice of her wor<is : he occupied 
repeated, in allusion to their former conver- himself in smoothing the nap of his hat with 
sation about that word, “ that any woman, his coat-sleeve for half a minute or so ; and 
worthy of the name of woman, would come then, rejecting her offered hand, and making 
forward to sliield with her reverenced help- as if he did not see her grave look of regret, 
lessness, a man in danger from the violence he turned abruptly away, and left the room, 
of numbers.” Margaret caught one glance at liis face before 

“ And the gentleman thus rescued is for- he went. 
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When ho was gone, aho thouglit she had 
seen the gleam of washed tears in his eyes ; 
and that turned her proud dislike into some- 
thing different and kinder, if nearly as pain- 
ful — self-reproach for having caused such 
mortificiition to any one. 

But how could I help it ? ” asked she of 
herself. “ I never liked him. I was civil ; 
but I took no trouble to conceal my in- 
difference. Indeed, I never thought about 
myself or him, so my manners must have 
shown the truth. All, till yesterday, he 
might mistake. But that is his fault, not 
mine. 1 would do it again, if need were, 

; though it does lead me into all this shame 
I and trouble.” 

j cnAPrER THE TWENTr-rirrn. 

* MARGAnET began to Avonder if all offers 

i were as unexpected beforelumd, — as distress- 
j ing at the time of their occurrence, as the 
! two she had had. An involuntary coinj^ari- 
j son l)etvveen Mr. Lennox and Mr. Thornton 
j| arose in her mind. She ha<l l)een sorry that 

an expression of any otlier feeling than friend- 

ii ship had been lured out by circumstances 
!j from Ileni'y Lennox. That regret w:is the 

)re(lominant feeling on the first occasion of 
ler receiving a proposal. She had not felt 
J so stunned — so impressed as she did now, 
when echoes of Mr. Thornton’s voice yet 
lingered about the room. In Lennox’s case, 
he seemed for a moment to ha\'e slid over the 

I boundary between friendship and love ; and | 

II the iiiHtant Jifterw'ards to reLO’ct it nearly as 
j much as she did, although lor different rea- 
i; sons. In Mr. Thornton’s case, as far as fSlar- 

! i garet knew’ of it, there was no interveningstage 
1 of friend.shi]). Their intercourse had l)e(‘n one 
! continued seiies of oppo.sition. Their opinions 
; clashed ; and indeed, she had never perceiv'ed 
i that he had cared for her opinions, ns belong- 

I ing to her, the individual. As far as they 
Ij defied his rock-like power of character, his 
ij pnssion-strength, he seemed to tlu'^w them off 

I I from him wdth contempt, until she felt the 
i; weai'iness of the exertion of making useless 
(I protests ; and now he had come, in this 
l! strange wild passionate way, to make knowm 

his love ! For, although at first it had struck 
her that his offer was lbi*ced and goaded out of 
him by sharp compassion for the exposure 
she had made of herself, — which he, like 
others, might misunderstand — yet, even before 
he left the room, — and certainly, not five 
minutes after, the clear conviction dawned 
upon her, shined bright upon her, that he did 
love her ; that he had loved her ; that he | 
w^oidd love her. And she shrank and shud- 
dered as under the fascination of some great 
power, repugnant to her whole previous life. 
She crept away, and hid from his idea. But 
it was of no use. To parody a line out of 
Fairfax’s Tasso — 

Hi# strong idea wandered through her thought. 

She disliked him the more for having mastered 


her Inner will How dared he say that he 
would love her still, even though she shook 
him off with contempt ? She wished she had 
spoken more — stronger. Sharp, decisive 
speeches came thronging into her mind, now 
that it was too late to utter them. The deep 
impression made by the interview was like 
that of a horror in a dream ; that will not 
leave the room although we waken up, and 
rub our eyes, and force a stiff rigid smile 
upon our lips. It is there — there, cowering 
and gibbi ring with fixed ghastly eyes in some 
corner of tlie chamber, listening to hear if 
we dare to breathe of its presence to any 
one. And we dare not ; poor cowards that 
we are ! 

And so she shuddered away from the 
threat of his enduring love. What did he 
mean ? Had she not the power to daunt 
him? She would see. It was more daring 
than became a man to threaten her so. Di d 
he ground it up(tn the miserable yesterday ? 
If need were, she would do the same to- 
morrow, — by a crippled beggar, willingly and 
gladly, — but by him, she would do it, just 
as bravely, in spite of his deductions, and the 
cold slime of women’s impertinence. She did 
it because it was rigid, and simple, and true 
to save where she could save ; even to try to 
save. Fais ce que dois, advienne que 
pourra.” 

Hitherto she had not stirred from where 
he hatl left her ; no outward circumstances 
had roused her out of the trance of thought 
in which she had been plunged by his last 
won Is, and by the look of his deep intent 
pas.sionate eyes, as their flames had made her 
own fall before tliem. She went to the win- 
dow, and threw it open, to dispel the oppres- 
sion whicli hung around her. Then she went 
and oj>ened the door, with a sort of impetuous 
wish to shiike off the recollection of the past 
hour, in the company of others, or in active 
exertion. But all was profoundly hushed in 
the noonday stiUiie.s8 of a house, where an 
invalid catches the unrefreshing sleep that is 
denied to the night-hours. JMargaret would 
not be alone. What should she do ? “ GrO 

and see Bessy Higgins, of course,” thought 
she, as tlie recollection of the message sent 
the night before flashed into her mind. And 
away she went. 

When she got there, she found Bessy lying 
on the settle, moved close to the fire, though 
the day was sultry and oppressive. She was 
laid down quite flat, as if resting languidly 
after some paroxysm of pain. Margaret felt 
sure she ought to have the greater freedom of 
breathing wlxich a more sitting posture would 
procure ; and without a word sue raised her 
up, and so arranged the pillows, that Bessy 
was more at ease, though very languid, 

** I thought I should na’ ha? seen yo 
again,” said she, at last, looking wistfully in 
Margaret’s face. 

“ I’m afraid you’re much worse. But I 
could not have come yesterday, my mother 
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was SO ill — for many reasons,” said Margaret, 
colouring. 

“Yo’d m’appen think I went beyond my 
place in sending Mary for yo. Bat the 
wranglin’ and the loud voices had just torn 
me to pieces, and I thought when father left, 
oh ! if I could just hear her voice, reading 
me some words o’ peace and promise, I could 
die away into the silence and rest o’ God, 
just as a babby is hushed up to sleep by its 
mother’s lullabv. 

“ Shall I read you a chapter, now ? ” 

“Aye, do I M’appen I shan’t listen to 
th’ sense, at first ; it will seem far away — but 
when yo como to words I like — to the com- 
forting texts — it will seem close in my ear, 
and going through me, as it were.” 

Margaret began. Bessy tossed to and fro. 
If by an effort she attended for a moment, it 
seemed as though she were convulsed into 
double restlessness the next. At last, she 
burst out : “Don’t go on reading. It’s no 
use. I’m blas])heming all the time in my 
mind, wi’ thinking angrily on what caiiiia be 
helped. Yo’d hear of ih’ riot, in’appen, 
yesterday at Marlborough Mills ? Thornton’s 
factory, yo know.” 

“ Your father was not there, was he ? ” 
said Margaret, colouring deep. 

“ Not he. He’d ha’ given his right hand 
if it had never come to pass. It’s that that’s 
fretting me. He’s fairly knocked down in 
his mind by it. It’s no use telling liirn fools 
will always break out o’ bounds. Yo never 
saw a man so down-hearted as he is.” 

“But, why?” asked Margaret. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“ Why, yo see, he’s a committee-man on 
this special strike. Th’ Union a])})oiuted him 
because, thougli I say it as should not say it, 
he’s reckoned a deep chap, and true to th’ 
hack-bone. And he and t’other committee- 
men laid their plans. They were to hou’d to- 
gether through thick and thin ; what the 
major part thought, t’others were to think, 
whether they would or no. And above all 
there was to be no going again the law of the 
land. Folk would go with them if they saw 
them striving and starving wi’ dumb patience; 
but if there was once any noise o’ fighting 
and struggling — even wi’ knobsticks — all was 
up, as they knew by th’ experience of many, 
and many a time before. They would try and 
get speech o* th’ knob-sticks, and coax ’em, 
and reason wi’ ’em, and m’appen warn ’em 
off — but whatever came, Committee charged 
all members o’ th’ Union to lie down and die, 
if need were, without striking a blow ; and 
tlien they reckoned they were sure o’ carry- 
ing th’ public with them. And beside all 
that, Committee knew they were right in 
their demand, and they did not want to have 
right all mixed up wi’ wrong, till folk can’t 
separate it, no more nor I can th’ physic- 
powder from th’ jelly yo gave me to mix it 
in ; jelly is much the biggest, but powder 
tastes it all through. Weil, I’ve told yo at 


length about this’n, but I’m tired out. Yo 
just think for yo’rsel what it mun be for 
father to have a’ his work undone, and by 
such a fool as Boucher, who must needs go 
right again tlie orders of Committee, 
and ruin th’ strike, just as bad as if he 
me.'int to be a Judas. Eh ! but father giv’d 
it him last night ! He went so far as to say 
he’d go and tell police where they might find 
th’ ringleadei o' th’ riot ; he’d give him up 
to th’ mill-ownera to do what they would wr 
him. He’d show the world that th* real 
leaders o’ th’ strike were not such as Boucher, 
but steady thoughtful men ; good hands, and 
good citizens, w’ho were friemlly to law and 
judgment, and would uphold order ; who 
only wanted their right wage, and would 
not work, even though they starved, till 
they got them ; but "who would ne’er 
injure proyverty or life. For,” dropping 
her voice, ‘’they do say that Boucher 
threw a stone at Thornton's sister, that welly 
killed her.” 

“That’s not true,” said Margaret. “It 
was not J^oiicher that threw the stone ” — she 
went first red, tljen white. 

“ Yo’d be there then, were yo ? ” asked 
Bessy languidly : for indeed, she had spoken 
with many pauses, as if speech wfis unusually 
difficult to her. 

I “Yes. Nevermind. Goon. Only it was 
not 15oucher that threw tlie stoue. But what 
did he answer to your father ? ” 

“ lie did ua’ speak words. He were all in 
such a tremble wi’ s])ent ])a8sion, 1 could na’ 
bear to look at him. I heard his breath com- 
irjg quick, aiid at one time 1 thought he were 
sobbing. But when father said he’d give him 
up to police, he gave a great cry, and struck 
father on th’ face wi’ his closed fist, and he 
off' like lightning. Father were stunned wi’ 
the blow at first, for all Boucher were weak 
wi’ passion and wi’ clemming. He sat down 
a bit, and put hi.s hand afore his eyes ; and 
then made for th’ door. I dunno’ where I 
got strength, but 1 threw mysel’ off th’ settle 
and clung to him. ‘ Father, father I ’ said 1. 

‘ Thoul’t never go peach on that poor clem- 
med man. I’ll never leave go on thee, till 
thou sayst thou wunuot.’ ‘ Dunnot be a fool,’ 
says he, ‘ words come readier than deeds to 
most men. I never thoiiglit o’ telling th’ 
police on him ; though by G — , he deserves 
it, and I should na’ ha’ minded if some one 
else had done the dirty work, and got him 
clapped up. But, now he has strucken 
me, I could do it less nor ever, for it 
would be getting other men to take up 
my quarrel. But if ever he gets well 
o’er this clemming, and is in good con- 
dition, he and I will have an up and down 
fight, purring an’ a’, and I’ll see what I can 
<lo for him.’ And so father shook me 
for indeed, I was low and hunt enough, and 
his face was all clay white, where it weren’t 
bloody, and turned me sick to look at. And 
I know not if I slept or waked, or were in a 
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doad swoon, till Mary come in ; and I telled before her marriage, and not being very 
her to fetch yo to me. And now diinnot talk strong myself, Dixon had more of tlie charge 
to rue, but just read out th’ chapter. I’m of him than she ever had before ; and it 
easier in my mind for having spit it out ; but made her so fond of him, and she was so 
I want some tlK)ughts of the world that’s far proud when he would turn awajr frorc^every 
away to take tlm weary taste of it out o’ my one and cling to her, that I dont believe slie 
mouth. Read me — not a sermon chapter, but ever thought of leaving me again ; though it 
a story chapter ; they’ve pictures in them, was very different from what she ’d been ac~ 
which I see when my eyes are shut. Read customed to. Poor Fred ! Every body loved 
ahjout the New Heavens, and the New Earth; him. He was born with the gift of winning 
and m’appen I’ll forget this.” hearts. It makes me think very badly of 

Margaret rea<l in her soft low voice. Though Captain Reid when I know that he disliked 
Bessy’s eyes were shut, she was listening for my own dear boy. I think it a certain proof 
some time, for the moisture of tears gathered he had a bad heart. Ah 1 Your poor father, 
heavy on her eyelashes. At last she slept ; I Margaret. He has left the room. He can’t 
with many sLarts, and muttered pleadings, bear to hear Fred spoken of.” 

Margaret covered her np, and left hei’, for she { “ I love to hear about him, mamma. Tell 

I had an uneasy consciousness that slie might ! me all you like ; you never can tell me too 
i be wanted at home, and yet, until now, it j much. Tell me what he was like as a baby.” 

I seemed cruel to leave the dying girl. | “ Why I Margaret, you must not be hurt, 

! !Mrs, Hale \v;ls in the drawing-room on her | hut he was much prettier than you were. I 

danghter’fcTreturn. It wiia one of her better ’ reiuemher, wlien I first saw you in Dixon’s 
days, and she was full of praises of the water- ! arms, I said, ‘ Dear, what an ugly little 

bed. It had been more like the beds at Sir | thing ! ’ And she saiii, ‘ It ’s not every child 

John Reresf'ord’s than anything she had ; that ’s like Master Fred, bless him ! ’ Dear! 

I slept on since. She did not know how it how well I remember it. Then I could have 
was, but peojdo 8eciiie<l to have lost the art ' had Fred in my arms every minute of the 
of making the same kind of beds as they day, and his cot was close by my bed ; and 
used to do in her youth. One would think it ; now, now — Margaret — I don't know where 
was easy enough ; there wa.s the same kind my boy is, and sometimes I think 1 shall 
of feathers to be bad, and yet somehow, till i never see him again.” 
i this last night she did not know when slie } Margaret sat down by her mother's sofa on 
I had had a good sound resting sleep. ;a little stool, and softly took hold of her 

Mr. Hale suggested that somelliiiig of the hand, cares.sing it and kissing it, as if to com- 
ments of the feather-beds of former days fort. Mrs. Hale cried without restraint. At 
might be attributed to the activity of youth, last, she sat straight, stiff up on the sofa, and 
which gave a relish to rest; but this idea turning round to her daughter, she said with 
was not kindly received by his wdfe. | tearful, almost solemn earnestness, “ Mar- 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Hale, it wiis those beds garet, if I can get better, — if God lets me 
at Sir John’s. Now, Margaret, you ’re young ! have a chance of recovery, it must be through 
enough, and go about in the day; are the beds 'seeing iny son Frederick once more. It will 
comfortable { I appeal to you. Do they j waken up all the poor springs of health left 
give you a feeling of perfect repose when you in me.” 

lie down upon them ; or rather, don’t you She paused, and seemed to try and gather 
toss about, and try in vain to find an easy strength for something more yet to be said, 
position, and waken in the morning as tired Her voice was choked as she went on ; was 
as when you went to bed ?” epnavering as with the contemplation of some j 

Margaret laughed. *‘To tell the truth, strange, yet closely-present idea. ; 

mamma, I Ve never thought about my bed “ And, Margai'et, if I am to die — if I am i 
at all, what kind it is. I am so sleepy at one of those appointed to die before many 
night, that if I only lie down anywhere, I nap weeks are over, I must see my child first. I 
off directly. So I don’t think I’m a com- cannot think how it must be managed ; but 
petent witness. But then, you know, I I charge you, Margaret, as you yourself hope I 
never had the opportunity of trying Sir John for comfort in your last illness, bring him to 
liereaford’s beds. I never was at Oxenham.” nie that I may bless him. Only for five 
“Were not you? Oh, no ! to be sure. It minutes, Margaret There could be no danger 
was poor darling Fred I took with me, I in five minutes. Oh, Margaret, let me see 
remember. I only went to Oxenham once him before I die ! ” 

after I was married, — to your Aunt Shaw’s Margaret did not think of anything that 
wedding ; and poor little Fred was the baby might be utterly unreasonable in this speech : 
then. And I know Dixon did not like chang- we do not look for reason or logic in the 
iiig from lady’s maid to nurse, and I was passionate entreaties of those who are sick 
afraid that if I took her near her old home, unto death ; we are stung with the recollec- 
and amongst her own people, she might want tion of a thousand slighted opportunities of 
to leave me. But poor tab^ was taken ill fulfilling the wishes of those who will soon 
at Oxenham, with his teething ; and, what pass away from among us : and do they ask 
with my being a great deal with Anna just us for the future happiness of our lives, we 
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lay it at their feet, and will it away from ns 
But this wish of Mrs. Hale’s was so natural, 
so just, so right to both parties, that Mar- 
garet felt as if, on Frederick’s account as well 
as on her mother’s, she ouglit to overlook all 
intermediate chances of danger, and pledge 
herself to do evei\) uhing in her power for its 
realisation. The large pleading dilated eyes 
were fixed upon her wistfully, steady in their 
gaze, though the poor white lips quivered 
Bke those of a child. Margaret gently rose 
up and stood opposite to her frail mother ; so 
that she might gather the secure fulfil- 
ment of her wish from the calm steadiness of 
her daughter’s face. 

“ Mamma, I will write to-night, and tell 
Frederick what you say. I am as sure that he 
will come directly to us, as I am sure of my 
life. Be easy, mamma, you shall see him as 
far as anything earthly can be promised.” 

You will write to-night ? Oil, Margaret ! 
the post goes out at five — 3mu will write by 
it, won’t you ? I have so few hours left — I 
feel, dear, as if I should not recover, though 
sometimes your father over-persuades me 
into hoping; you will write directly, won’t 
you? Don’t lose a single post ; for just by 
that very post I nmy miss him.” 

“ But, mamma, pajia is out.” 

*• Papa is out ! and what then ? Do yon 
mean that he would deny me this last wish, 
Margaret? Why, I should not be ill — be 
dying — if he had not taken me away from 
Helstone to this unhealthy', smoky, sunless 
place.” 

“ Oh, mamma ! ” said Margaret. 

Yes ; it is so, indeed. He knows it him- 
self ; he has said so many a time. He wmuld 
do anything for me ; you dou’t mean he 
would refuse me this last wish — prayer, if 
you wdll. And, indeed, Margaret, the long- 
ing to see Frederick stands between me and 
God. I cjinnot pray till I have this one 
thing ; indeeil, I cannot. Don’t lose time, 
dear, dear Miirgaret. Write by this very 
next post. Then he may be here — here in 
twenty-two days ! For he is sure to come. 
No cords or chains can keep him. In twenty- 
two days I shall see my boy.” She fell buck, 
and for a abort time sbe took no notice of the 
fact that Margai'et sat motionless, her hand 
shading her eyes. 

You are not writing ! ” said her mother 
at last. “ Bring me some pens and paper ; I 
will try and write myself.” She sat up, 
trembling all over with feverish eagerness. 
Margaret took her hand down and looked at 
her mother sadly. 

“ Only wait till papa comes in. Let us ask 
him how best to do it.” 

“ You promised, Margaret, not a quarter of 
an hour ago ; — ^you said he should come.” 

“ And so he shall, mamma ; don’t cry, my 
own dear mother. I’ll write here, now,— you 
shall see me write, — and it shall go by this 
very post ; and if papa thinks fit, he can 
write again when he comes in, — ^it is only a. 


day’s delay. Oh, mamma, don’t cry so piti- 
fully, — it cuts me to the heart.” 

Mrs. Hale could not stop her tears ; they 
came hysterically; and, in truth, she made 
no effort to control them, but rather called 
up all the pictures of the happy past, and the 
probable future — painting the scene when 
she should lie a corpse, with the son she had 
longed to see in life weeping over her, and 
she unconscious of his presence — till she was 
melted by self-pity into a state of sobbing and 
exhaustion that made Margaret’s heart ache. 
But at last she was calm, and greedily 
watched her daughter, as she began her 
letter ; wrote it with swift urgent entreaty ; 
sealed it up hurriedly, for fear her mother 
should ask to see it : and then, to make 
security most sure, at Mrs. Hale’s own bid- 
ding, took it herself to the post-office. She 
was coming home when her father overtook 
her. 

“ And where have you been, my pretty 
maid ? ” asked he. 

“ To the post office, — with a letter; a letter 
; to Fi*ederick. Oli, papa, perhaps 1 have done 
I wrong : but mamma was seized with such a 
passionate yearning to see him — she saul it 
would make her well again, — and then she 
said that she must see liim before she died, — 
1 cannot tell you bow urgent she was. Did 1 
do wrong ? ” 

Mr. Hale did not reply at first. Then ho 
: said : 

“ You should have waited till I came in, 
Margaret.” 

“ 1 tried to persuade her,—” and then she 
was silent. 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Hale, after a 
! pause. “ She ought to see him if she wishes it 
so much ; for 1 believe it would do her much 
more good than all the doctor’s medicine, — 
and perhaps set her up altogether ; hut the 
danger to him, I ’m afraid, is very great.” 

“ All these years since the mutin^^, papa ? 
j “ Yes ; it is necessary, of course, for govium- 
ment to take very stringent ineasures for 
i the repression of offences against authority, 
j more particularly in the navy, where a com- 
j raandiiig officer needs to be surrounded in his 
men’s eyes with a vivid consciousness of all 
the power there is at home to back him, and 
take up his cause, aud avenge any injuries 
offered to him, if need be. Ab ! it’s no matter 
to them liow far their authorities have tyran- 
nised, — galled hasty tempers to madness, — or 
if that can be any excuse afterwards, it is 
never allowed lor in the first instance ; they 
spare no expense, they send out sliips, — they 
scour the seas to lay hold of the offeiidei's, — 
the lapse of years does not wash out the 
memory of the offence, — it is a fresh and vivid 
crime on the Admiralty books till it is 
blotted out by blood.” 

“ Oh, papa, what have I done ? And yet 
it seemed so right , at the time. I’m sui'e 
Frederick himself would run the risk.” 

' “ So he would ; so he should J Nay, Mar- 
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garet, I’m glad it is done, though I dur.st not; 
have done it niyBelt’. I’m tliankful it is as it 
is ; I sliould have hesitated till perhaps it 
might have been too late to do any good. Hear 
Margaret, you have done wliat is right about 
it ; and the end is beyond our control.” 

It was all very well ; but her father’s ac- 
count of tlie relentless manner iii which mu- 
tinies were jmnished made Margaret shiver 
and creep. If she had decoyed her brother 
liome to blot out the memory of his err ir by 
his blood ! She saw her father’s anxiety lay 
dee}»er tlian tlie source of hi^ latter cheering 
words. She took his arm, and walked home 
])eiisively and wearily by his side. 

CIIArTEH THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

When Mr. Thornton liad left the lionse 
tliat morning be was almost blinded by his 
baflled passiciii. He was as dizzy as if Mar- 
garet, instead of looking, and speaking, and 
moving like a tender graceful woman, lia<l 
been a sturdy fish- wife, and given him a 
sound blow with her lists. He had positive 
bodily i»;un, — a violent iieaduche, and a 
throbbing intermittent pulse. He could not 
bear the noise, the garish light, the continued 
I rumhle and movement of tiro street. He 
I called himself a fool for suffering so ; and yet 
j he could not, at the moment, recolh‘ct the 
; cause of his suffering, and whether it was 
i ade( plate to the conserpiences it liad pro- 
duced. It wouJil have been a relief to him if 
he could have sat down and cried on a door- 
step by a little ehild who was raging and 
storming, through his passionate tears, at some 
injury he had received. He said to himself that 
he bated Maj’garct, but a wild, sharp sensa- 
tion of love cleft his dull thunderous feeling 
like lightning, even as he shaped tlie words 
expressive of hatrcil. His greatest comfort 
j was ill hugging his torniciit ; and in feeling, 
as he had indeed said to her, that tliougli she 
I might despise him, contemn him, treat him 
witii her proud sovereign indifference, he dhl 
not change one whit. She could not make him 
change. He loved her, ami would love her ; 
ami defy her, and this miserable bodily pain, 
j He stood still for a moment, to make thi.s 
resolution firm ami clear. There was an 
omni) )us jia.ssiiig, — going into the country ; 
the couduetor thouglit he was wishing for a 
place, and stopped near tlie pavement. It was 
too much trouble to apologise and exjdain ; 
80 he mounted upon it, and was borne 
away, — past long rows of houses — then 
past detached villas with trim gardens, till 
they came to real country hedge-rows, and, 
by-aiid-by, to a small country town. Then 
everybody got down ; and so did Mr. Tliorn- 
i ton, and because they walked away he did so 
too. He ’Went into the fields, walking briskly, 
because the sharp motion relieved his mind. 
He could remember all about it now ; the 
pitiful figure he must have cut ; the absurd 
way in wliich he had gone and done the very 
thing he had bo often agreed with himself in 


thinking would be the most foolish thing in 
the world y and had met with exactly the 
consequences, which, in these wise moods, he 
had always foretold were certain to follow, if 
he ever did make such a fool of himself. 
Wiis be bewitched by those beautiful eyes, 
tiiat soft, half-open, sighing mouth which lay 
so close upon his shoulder only yesterday ? 
He could not even shake off the recollection 
that she had been there ; that her arms had 
been round him, once — if never again. He 
only caught glimpses of her ; he did not 
understand her altogether. At one time she 
was so brave, and at anotlier so timid ; now 
so tender, and then so haughty and regal- 
proud. And then he thought over every 
time lie had ever seen her once again, 
hy w.ay of tin ally forgetting her. He saw 
lier in ev«-ry dress, in every mood, and 
diii not know which became her best. Even 
this morning, liow magnificent she had 
looked, — her eyes flashiug out upou him at 
the i(h'a that, because slie had shared his 
danger yester<lay, she had cared for him the 
least ! 

If Mr. Thornton was a fool in the moriiing.as 
he assured liim.self at least twenty times he 
was, he dhl not grow much wiser in the 
afiei iioon. All that he gained, in return for 
his sixpenny omnibus ride, was a more vivid 
conviction that tiiere never was, never could 
be, anyone like I^largaret ; that she did not 
love liim ainl never would ; but that she — no! 
nor the wliole world — should never hinder 
him from loving her. And so he returned 
to tlie little mnrket-jdace, and remounted the 
uinnilms to return to Milton. 

It was late in the afternoon wdjeri he was 
set down, near Ids warehouse. The accus- 
tomed ])Iaces brought buck the accustomed 
habits and trains of thought. He knew how 
much he had to do — more than his usual 
work, owing to the commotion of the day 
before. He had to see his brother magis- 
trates ; lie had to complete the arrangements, 
only half made in the morning, for the com- 
fort and safety of his newly imported Irish 
linuds ; ho had to secure them from all 
chance of communication with the discon- 
tented workpeople of Milton. Last of all, he 
had to go home and encounter his mother. 

Mrs. Thornton had sat in the dining-room 
all day, every moment expecting the new.$ of 
her son’s accejitance by Miss Hale. She had 
braced herself up many and many a time, at 
some sudden noise in the house ; had caught 
up the half-dropped work, and begun to ply her 
nee<Uediligeutly,thoug}ithro«gh(linimed spec- 
tacles, and with an unsteady baud ; and many 
times had the door opened, and some indif- 
ferent peraon entered on some iusignificant 
errand. Then her rigid face unstiffened from its 
gray frost-bound expression, and the features 
dropped into the relaxed look of despon- 
dency, so unusual to their sternness. She 
wrenched hei-self away from the contemplation 
of all the dreary changes that would bebi'ought 
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about to herself by her sou’s marriage; she she thoiiglit she was finishing a sentence; 
forced her thoughts into the accustomed while her eye did pass over it, and her memory 
household grooves. The newly-married couple- 1 could meclianically have repeated it word 


to-be would need fresh household stocks of 
linen ; and Mrs. Thornton had clothes-basket 
upon clothes-basket, full of table-cloths and 
napkins, brought in, and began to reckon up 
the store. There was some confusion between 
what was hers, and consequently marked 
G. H. T. (for George and Hannah Thornton), 
and what was her son’s, — bought with his 
money, marked with Ins initials. Some of 
those marked G. H. T. were Dutch damask of 
the old kind, exquisitely fine ; none were like 
them now. Mrs. Thornton stood looking at 
them long, — they had been lier pride when 
she was first married. Tlien she knitted her 
brows, and pinched and conqiro.ssed her lips 
tight, and carefully unpicked the G. II. She 
went so far as to search for the Turkey-red 
marking-thread to put in tlie new initials ; 
but it was all used, — and she had no heart to 
send for any more just yet. So she looked 
fixedly at vacancy ; a series of visions ])assing 
before her, in all of which lior son was the 
principal, the sole object, — her son, her pride, 
her j)ropei’ty. Still he did not conic. Doubt- ^ 


for word, slie heard him come in at the hall 
door. Her quickened sense could interpret 
every sound of motion : now ho was at the 
hat-stand, now at the very room-door. Why 
did he pause ? Let her know the worst. 

Yet her head was down over the book ; 
she did not look up. He cam® close to the 
table, and stood still there, waiting till she 
should have finished the paiagrajih whicli 
apparently absorbed her. lly an effort she 
looked up. ‘‘Well, John?” 

He knew what that little speech meant. 
But he had steeled himself. He longed to 
reply witli a jest ; the bitterness of his heart 
could have uttered one, but his mother 
deserved better of him. He came round 
behind her, so that she could not see his 
looks, and, bending back her gray, stony 
lace, he kissed it, murmuring ; 

“No one loves me, — no one cares for me 
but you mother.” 

He turned away and stood leaning his head 
against the mantelpiece, tears forcing them- 
selves into his manly eyes. She stood up, — 
less he was witli Miss Hale. The new love ' she tottered. For the first time in her life^ 


was displvacing her already from her ])Iacc as 
first in his heart, A terrible pain — a pang of 
vain jealousy — shot through her : she hardly 
knew if it was more physical or mental ; but 
it forced her to sit down. In a inomeiit, she 
was up again as straight as ever, — a grim 
smile upon her face for the first tinu; that 
day, ready for tlie door opening, and the 
rejoicing triiimpbant one, wiio should never 
know the sore regret his mother felt at liis 
marriage. In all this tlicre was little thought 
enougli of the future daugliter-in-Iaw as an 
individual. She was to be John’s wife. To take 
Mrs. Thornton’s place as mistress of the house 
was only one of the rich consequences which 
decked out the supreme glory ; all household 
plenty and comfort, all purple and fine linen, 
honour, love, obedience, troo[>s of friends, 
would all come as naturally as jewels on a 
kiiig’s robe, and bo as little thought of for 
their separate value. To be choseu by John 
would separate a kitcbcii-wench from the rest 
of the world. And Miss Hale wiis not so 
bad. If she bad been a Milton las.s, Mrs. 
Thornton would have positively liked her. 
She was pungent, suid had taste, and spirit, 
and flavour in lier. True, she was sadly pre- 
judiced, and very ignorant ; but that was to 
be expected from her southern breeding. A 
strange sort of mortified comparison of Faimy 
with her, went on in Mrs. Thornton’s mind ; 
and for once she spoke harshly to her 
daughter ; abused her roundly ; and then, as 
if by way of penance, she took up Henry’s 
Commentaries, and tried to fix her attention 
on it, instead of pursuing the employment she 
took pride and pleasure in, and continuing 
her inspection of the table-linen. I 

jfiTw step at last ! She heard him, even while ' 


the strong woman tottered. She put Jiei 
hands oil his shoulders ; she was a tall 
woman. She looked into his face ; she made 
him look at her. 

“ Mother’s love is given by God, John. It 
hobls fast for ever and ever. ' A girl’s love is 
like a puff of smoke, — it changes with every 
wind. And she would not have you, my own 
lad, would not she She set her tet;th ; she 
showed them like a dog for the whole length 
of her mouth. Ho shook his head. 

“ 1 am not fit for her, mother ; I knew I 
was not.” 

She ground out wonls between her closed 
teeth. lie could not hear what she said ; 
but tlie look in her eyes interpreted it to be a 
curse, — if not as coarsely worded, as fell in 
intent as ever was uttered. And yet her 
heart leapt up light to know he was her own 
again, 

“ Mother ! ” said he, hurriedly, “ I cannot 
hear a word against her. Spare me, — spare 
me ! I am very weak in my sore heart ; — 
I love her yet ; I love her more than ever.” 

“ And I hate her,” said Mrs. Thornton in ft 
low fierce voice. “ I tried not to hate her 
when she stood between you and me, because, 
— I said to myself, — she will make him 
happy; and I would give my heart’s blood 
to do that. But now, I hate her for your 
misery’s sake. Yes, John, it’s no use hiding 
up your aching heart from me. I am the 
mother that bore you, and your sorrow is my 
agony ; and if you don’t hate her, I do.” 

“Then, mother, you make me love her 
more. She is unjustly treated by you, and I 
must make the balance even. But why do 
we talk of love or liatred ? She does not care 
for me, and that is enough,-— too much. Let 
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us never name the subject again- It is the 
only thing you can do for me in the matter. 
Let us never name her.” 

** With all my heart. I only wish that she 
and all belonging to her were swept back to 
the place they came from.” 

He stood still, gazing into the fire for a 
minute or two longer. Her dry dim eyes 
filled with unwonted tears as she looked .at 
him ; but she seemed just as grim and quiet 
as usual when he next spoke. 

“Warrants are out against three men for 
conspiracy, mother. Tlie riot yesterday helped 
to knock up the strike.” 

And Marg.aret’s name was no more men- 
tioned between Mrs. Thornton arxl her son. 
They fell back into tbeir usual mode of talk, 
— about facts, not oj)inioiis, far less feelings. 
Their voices ami tones were calm ami cold ; 
a stranger might have gone away and thought 
that he liad never seen such frigid indifference 
of demeanour between such near relations. 


A yoiTXO gentleman of parts, and ray 
friend, was once obliging enough to recount 
to me tlic following anecdote. In lii-s hot 
youth, while partaking of tin* ])lea.suros of the 
town (he was of the Corinthian, or 'J’oui and 
Jerry era), he fell into the edifying and 
jiiueii sought after company of the famous 
Mr. Croclvford. Say.s my friend to Mr. : 
“ What is the be.st main to call at 
hazard?” An.swers iMr. C. to iny friend: 
“ Dl loll you what it is, young man. You 
may call mains at hazard till your hair grows 
out of your hat and your toes grow out of 
your boots. Tlierelbre, my advice to you is, 
not to call any mains at all.” This, from a 
man who had laid the foundation of a 
largo fortune at the gaming-table ; who 
}la(^ called all the mains under the sun .suc- 
cessfully, and found that even in them w^as 
vanity, ought surely to have been to mv 
friend a siiflicient dissuasive against “play” 
for the remainder of his natui'al life. I ques- 
tion if it was, though. 

The author of tlie best work I know upon 
the game of 6cart6 chooses as a motto for his 
titlo-page this significant precept : “Play not 
at all.” Said a worldly Parisian to his heir, 
whom he discovered lamenting over an empty 
purse : “ My son, until you have /otcr eyes in 
your head risk not a sou at piquet. And yet 
5cart6 is the nightly amusement at the Four 
Kings Club (and many other clubs) till all 
sorts of unholy hours ; and old one eyed 
Colonel Trump plays piquet, for licavy stakes 
too, at least three hundred ni^lita a year. 

Augustus de Morgan, protessor of mathe- 
matics, demonstrates the fallacy of play even 
more conclusively, thus: “The infatuation 
which leads persons to suppose that they can 
ultimately win from a bank which has chosen 
a game in which the chances are against the 
player, is one which can only be cured, t/ at 


all, by a quiet study of the theory of pi’oba- 
bilities”; and straightway the Professor pro- 
ceeds to show, by tlie chapter and verse of 
mathematicians, figures, tliat at rouge et 
noir — a game on which you can really make 
more calculations of winning than on any 
other — the chances of the bank (the game 
being played fairly, which few, oh ! how few 
play games are) are seven and a half per 
cent against tlie phu'er. 

Still the dice-box r.attles. In spite of 
Mr. Crock ford and his mains ; notwith- 
standing the scholiast upon 6cartc and 
his motto ; despite the worldly Parisian 
and his four eyes; in defiance of Professor 
de Morgan and his predoces.sors — Huyghens, 
James Bernouilli, Ln place and De Moivre, 

1 with tlieir unanswerable figures ; in the teeth 
j of the terrible examples of Mr. Beverley’s 
dying agonies, the remorse of Captain Glen- 
rov, the lainent.able en<l of the winner of the 
lottery prize in the Farmer’s Story; the 
desjtair of Fre<leric Lemaitrein Thirty Years 
in the Tafe of a Gambler, as exemplified in 
the acting drama; in despite of Mr. Imspector 
Beresford ; of all the bills that Mr Attorney- 
! General c.an draw against gaming-houses and 
betfiug-shoi’s; ofthe fierce forays of racecourse 
' ]M)licenieii again.st thimbleriggersand charley- 
pilehers ; in thefaeeofmorality, law, reason, and 
' eoinimui sense, ]>eoplo go on gambling in holes 
and corners — furtively and surre})titiously, it 
i.s true ; — but black still wins and red still 
l<).ses ; and six to two is still laid on the 
caster ; and gentlemen are still entreated to 
make their game, for the game is made, 
j I liave heard Man called a reiusoning 
^ animal (which he is, fur he will reason 
, against reason), a gregarious animal, a carni- 
i vorous animal, a jmguacious animal, and 
! many other anim.-ilic names. He shares 
j all these attributes, except the first, with 
! other tribes more or le.ss .anthropomor- 
' phous ; but it i.s not only as a reasoning 
animal tlial he stands alone, and confined in 
singularity in the scale of creation. It is the 
j proud prerogative of man to be innately and 
solitarily (in his kind) a gaming animal, 
j Monkeys don’t toss up for each other’s eocoa- 
iiuts ; cats don’t go the odd man for mice. 
When, as good M. Lafontaine tells u.s, the 
lion, the goat, and the cow went a hunting, 
and caught a stag, the lion did not propose to 
have the ‘Hioucs” in and try the highest 
throw for the carcass. Even the fox, cunning 
and rapacious as he is, lias never been known 
to go five out of nine with the wolf for a 
fat goose or a babj". The learned pig, it is 
true, had a weakness for cards ; but he 
merely went tlirough feats of dexterity with 
them : he never played for gi-ound-uuts. So 
with Alphonso, the accomplished poodle of 
the Champs Elysdes, and Chadernagore the 
erudite elephant. Both, by a cruel late, and 
tiie baton of a remorseless taskmaster, were 
compelled to do conjuring tricks with a 
pack of cards — from telling the day of the 
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month to pointing out the greatest rogue in 
company ; — but who ever heard ot the poodle 
pegging more holes than he is entitled 
to at cribbage, or of the elephant hiding four 
kings in his trunk ! 

I think it is Mr. Robson, who in the 
most excruciatingly huniorous portion of 
Vilikins and his Dinah says — “This is 
not a comic song.” Very widely para- 
phrasing the dictum of that admirable 
comic actor, I may say that this is not an 
historical essay on the subject of gaming. 
Else might I discourse to you on the history 
of playing cards : how they were invented 
for the clelassemcnt of the poor old imbecile 
Charles the Sixth of France ; how Cardinal 
Mazarin played at cards on his dcatli-bed ; 
how an edict of proscri})tion written on the 
back of a nine of diamonds by the Duke ol 
Cumberland, caused that sanguinary card to 
be ever afterwards known as the “curse of 
Scotland”; how at a fatal card party the 
Pi'iuce of Talleyrand, playing at bouillott.e 
with the Ducliesse de Luync.s, suddenly laid 
down his cards at three o’clock in the 
morning, and in his cold impassible voice 
asked : “ Has the Prince tic Comic any other 
children save the Due d’Fughieu T’ — how 
the Duchess was astonished, and wished to 
know why he asked such a question, s(‘eing 
that he must know that Condo had no other ' 
child but Enghioii. How the Prince dc 
Talleyrand, replacing his watch in his pocket, 
answered, still coldly and impassibly, “ Then 
the house of (’onde is tiiiished”; which in- 
deed it was, for in that very hour and minute 
the last of the Coiulos w'as being sliot to 
death in tlie ditch of Vincennes. It shall be 
my task rather, in my rambling way, to 
touch upon a few of the social as})ecls of 
play, its votaries and its dui)eB. 

Play is no longer one of our public s]i{ime.s. 
The ulcer has been banished from the epi- j 
<iermis, but it is an inward sore now, and 
not less deadly. The demon of gambling is 
scotched, not killed. He is hydra-Iieaded, 
j and no ITercules has yet been found provided 
with a red-hot iron to sear the lir.st trunk 
while he severs the second head. Drive the 
devil of the dice-box from Westminster, and 
you will find him walking up and down, 
and going to and fro in Southwark. Chase 
him Iroiu the liazard -table, and lie takes 
refuge in the Stock Exchange or the “Corner.” 
He is not to be exorcised, to be laid in the 
Red Sea, to be eradicated by chloride of 
lime, fumigation, ventilation, or fire. Sweep 
the streets clean as a Dutch village from 
Play ; he mocks at you from the housetops. 
Drive in the gaming house door with sledge- 
hammers, Play leers at you from the second- 
floor window round the corner. Like his 
master, Satan, Play has been headlong 
hurled 

With hideous ruin and combustion down 

To bottomless perdition. 


Yet he lies still floating “many a rood” 
upon the molten lake of avarice and sen- 
suality, — his brother Death — his sister Sin. 
Yet does he soar on evil-flapping wings, and 
hover about the scenes of his former overt 
triumphs. Look at St. James’s. 

If 1 had with me that young Greek gentle- 
man of a few thousand years ago — Blank 
Anacliarsia, Esquire — who.se travels among 
the Scythiams must bo in the recollections 
of my readers, what homilies might I not 
deduce for his benefit from the consider- 
ation of the parish of St. James's West- 
minster, in a Pk'iy point of view. See, 
Anacharsis, would I say, shade thine eyes 
with thine hand, standing in Piccadilly, that 
thoroughfare of ambiguous etymology, even 
jit the corner of Arlington Street, and look 
down the avenue of palaces, called by men 
Saint James’.s Street. Every street in Lon- 
don has a character. There are wealthy 
streets, starving streets, pious streets, comic 
streets, mortuary streets, ])roud strei^t.s, 
.slavish streets, driuiken stieits, thievish 
streets, sluimeful streets, shameless streets, i 
Tliat street you are looking down, Ana- j 
eharsis, is pre-eminently the most gambling j 
and the most fasliiouable .street in Europe. I 
Adduce not Bond Street: it h.ad but a tran- j 
sitory, epliemoral, factitious glory, and tliat i 
has departed. Set no store by llt*L;ent Street : { 

its liroad pavement is <li.siigured by bearded ' 
foreigners, by fiddlers with emliroidered ! 
shirts, by milliners out for an airing. St. : 
James’s Street is the lunne of fashion and i 
play, and tlieir head-quarters. It has been so ;! 
this hundred and fifty years. The first gen- j 
tlernan in Europe has lounged with Dick j 
[ Slieridan in the bow-windows of its clubs, j 
and made sportive Viets upon pjussiug 1 
crockery -girls. In those dull, dingy houses ' 
tliou-saiids of pounds have chaiige<l hands , 
between tlie great and noble of the ■ 
land, ill bets iqioii the Duke of Marl- j 
borough’s campaigns, the South Sea Bubble, f 
the Protender’.s march to Derby, tlie trial of ! 
Admiral Byng, the sex of the Chev.alier | 
(rEon, the return of Bonaparte from Elba, j 
the result of Queen Caroline’.s ti'ial, the i 
winner of the Derby, the duration of the 
Wliig Ministry, the loss of the President, the 
favourite for the Leger, the battles of the 
Sutlej, and the fate (too well known, now, 
alas !) of the Arctic Navigators. In those 
club-houses, lords with stars and lords with 
garters have played at whist vingt-et-un,6cari6, 
loo, Pope Joan, piquet, crilmage, spadille, 
manille and basto, raoro, blind hookey, 
roulette, rouge-et-noir, boston, bouillotte, 
lansquenet, tric-trac, put, all fours, pea- 
beck, beggar-my-neigribour, Strip- Jack- 
naked (my lord too, naked, often), shove- 
halfpenny, odd or even, backgammon — nay, 
have even descended to cut cards for 
guineas, to toss half-crowns in a hat, to spit 
upon a window-pane (?) for steaks, to bet 
upon a beetle race, the colour of a horse, the 
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iiuiiiljei' of pages in a book, the number of 
bristles in a brush. In those club-houses, the 
fairest patniiionies have been wasted, the 
noblest iianies soiled, the most glorious 
achievements dragged in the dirt. There, 
the miser’s son has squandered the old 
man’s dearly hoai ded pieces ; there, the 
jointure of the widow and the portion of the 
orphan have been' wasted ; there, the seeds of 
madness have been sown, and the crop of dis- 
honesty reaped ; there, those dicers’ oatlis, 
so fanumsly false, have been sworn ; there, 
the Jew bill-discounters and luortgage- 
luongors have snulfed their prey as the 
vulture does the camel, in Mr. Warren’s 
picture, and in good time have battened 
upon them ; — they have been the hells and 
hell. 

And yet, withal, how fashionably. For, you 
must know, Anacharsis, that at the bottom of 
the street yonder, is Saint James’s Palace, 
where kings have lived, — where the band of 
tlio <.,)ueeii’s guards plays daily — where 
levees and drawing-rooms are held — where 
(faithful to the |day traditions of the loca- 
lity) public and noble gambling was tolerated, 

! nay, encouraged, and on birthnights was 
I under the special aiispices of the groom 
])orter. In St. James’s Street, dukes 
I do not derogate from their rank by 
I! walking witli umbrellas under their arms, 
and goloshes upon their noble leet. Deans in 
full canonicals, marcliioiies.ses an^ countesses 
I with brocaded trains, field-marshals in iluir 
blazing uniforms, lord mayoi's and sheriffs in 
! their robes of oflioe and collars ol S8, judges 
; in their ermine, bishops in their lawn, deputy- i 
j lieutenants in their mysterious uniforms, 
riglit hononrables in their Windsor uniforms, ' 
I hononrables and gentles in court-suits, bag- | 
I wigs and swords ; all these may be seen in 
Saint James’s >Street on those Tiiui'sdays in ! 
! the season on vhicli her gracious Majesty 
I allows two or three thousand jieople the I 
1 honour of kissing her hand. *St. James’s ' 
Street, favoured of fashion, you have seen the 
boots of Mr. Ih’ummel — those famous boots 
tlie soles of which were blacked as well as 
the up]>er leathers ; you have witnessed the 
first appearance of starch in fashionable 
circles ; you have seen the advent, apogee, 
and decadence of buckles, }>igtails, hair 
powder, top boots and buckskins, Cossack 
trousers, hessian boots, D’Orsay bats, Water- 
ford paletots, the myriad ephemera of the 
mode. The greatest dandies of the world 
have stood on your club-house stojM. You 
have rejoiced in the smiles of JNl r. Brummel’s 
“ fat friend ” — seen “ old Q’s ” rough cheeks — 
heard Sir Charles Haubury Williams’s coarse 
jokes — Bubb Doddingtou’s niaiseries — Horace 
Walpole’s maccaroni dillettantism, and 
George Selwyn’s Tyburn anecdotes. You 
have known the Borneo Coates’s, the pea- 
green Haynes, the Petershams, the bucks, the 
beaux, bloods^ pretty fellows, fops, macca- 
rouies, swells, nobs, and butterflies of the beau 


monde ever since the house of Brunswick 
ascended the throne. 

But flay, Anacharsis might ask me. Tell 
me about St. James’s Street, in its connec- 
tion with gambling. Did Fashion bring 
Play hither, or did Play follow upon 
Fashion’s heels ? Look, Anarchasis. You 
see the stately clubs, Wliat “ play” mysteries 
the car<l-tables and billiard-rooms of those 
palaces could disclose of the gaming follies of 
the present day ; it is not my })urpose to 
inquire. A triple hedge of ballot-boxes, 
black-balls, and yearly subscriptions screens 
the alumni of the clubs from the impertinent 
scrutiny of the profanum vulgus. But time 
was, O Anarchasis, — and not so many years 
ago, either— when, in St. James’s Street 
and its ]>uiTieuH, there were numerous public 
club-houses, where black balls were unknown 
but blacklegs prevalent, and the only qualifi- 
cation for entrance to which was the posses- 
1 sion (if certain golden feathers, and a 
! general approximation to the similitude of a 
j ‘‘ |.)igeon.” 

I Yomler is Number three hundred and 
■ three. They arc pullhig it down now, for the 
I ncwP;a*allclopipe(lon Clubhouse is to be built 
! on its site ; but fifteen years ago that was the 
Cocked Hut Club — a noted gaming-house. 

I Above the door (up a steep flight of step.s) of 
I the Cocked Hat Club might with advantage 
; have been written that famous line of Dante’s i 
' (slulcn, by the way, by the Florentine bard ; 
trom a (b-eek inscription in the style of [ 
Plautus over the the door of a tavern fourteen 
hurulre<l year.s ago), “Lasciate ogni sperariza, 
voi ch’cntrate ’’—Ye who enter, leave all hope 
behind. Closed blinds, closed dooi-s, silence 
and mystery I'eigned in the Cocked Hat Club 
by day ; but at night the bright gaslight 
strearncal through the chinks of the shutters ; 
at night the trusty janitor of the Club posted 
himself behind the inner door, and through a 
b.arred wicket surveyed those 'W'ho sought for 
admission, and gave or denied them ingress 
I at his pleasure. From his decision there was j 
I no appeid. He was a match for twenty j 
j Buffous or Audubons in ornithology. He j 
knew the hawk and the pigeon at a glance. I 
He could detect the jay in peacock’s feathers ) 
instantaneously. The two first were always ! 
welcome. In the dead oi night, when tlie 
])rivate boxes of theatres were shrouded in 
ghostly brown holland ; when late supper 
parties in Hay market oyster-shops were 
breaking up ; when the deserted streets, 
glad of compfinionship, repaid the resonance 
of policemen’s boots and passing cabwheels 
with a compound interest of eclioes ; when 
dogs shut up in distant kennels tried the 
register ot their voices in long-prolonged 
howls ; when conscientious cocks \>egan to 
divide the latter part of their night’s rest into 
short naps, remembering that it was almost 
time to begin to think about crowing ; wdien 
latch-keys were unsteadily sought for; and 
the baskets of Covent Garden li^rket began 
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to move ; and the latest and most penniless 
of niffht revellers entreated the money-takers 
at Waterloo Bridge to trust them the toll, 
and failing therein were fain to go round by 
Westminster or Blackfriars ; then, in the very 
witching time of night, when churchyards 
were doubtless yawning and graves giving up 
their dead in haunted neighbourhoods ; — then 
would the elegantly aiipoiiited private cabriolet 
of the Honourable Captain Hawk (he drives 
a Hansom for bis liveliliood, at present) arrive 
at the Cocked Hat Club, the highest-stepping 
of cabhorses before, the trimmest of top-booted 
tigers behind, the Honourable Captain Hawk 
inside, and by his side Tom Pigeon, in Stultz- 
cut habiliment, in ecatacies at Ida aristocatic 
acquaintance, and, if the truth must be told, 
slightly in liquor into the bargain. 

The janitor knew the Captain well. Many 
and many a pigeon had the Captain brought 
to the Cocked Hat Club, to be plucked ; with 
all the dodges in that case made and provided. 
The heavily barred iron door turned on its 
hinges ; the portal was entered ; and Hope, 
together with the cab and the tiger, were left 
behind. 

Light, from brilliant chandeliers, and wax 
candle 8. scarcely less brilliant, carving, gilding, 
mirrors, mahogaipy, shining plate, and .snowy 
linen — all these offered themselves to the 
enraptured gaze of the doomed jiigeoii. He 
had dined with the Captain at a Bond Street 
hotel-dined copiously, and drunk far more 
copiously still of the choicest wines. Of course 
he had been to the theatre afterwards, ami to 
the saloon of the theatre (the saloon was an 
institution then), to the Blue Posts, the j 
Anglesey, and the Finish. Of course he had 
looked in at Flimmers’s hotel in Heucc-ace 
Street, the Captain’s own favourite and parti- 
cular crib, where he had played a little at a 
delightfully simple game known as “ wilful 
murder,” and, marvellous to state, had won 
seven guineas and a half ; thereafter looking in 
at a few sporting houses, fighting houses, and 
public houses of no particular character save ! 
an execrably bad one, whence the Captain had 
borne him off in triumph to the Cocked Hat 
Club. Of course the Captain had paid for all 
these amusements — for all the viands <and all 
the liquors, from the creamy champagne to the 
seven quarterns of gin with which Bludkins 
tlie nobby sweep, and Dick Bnffles the larky 
cabman, were regaled at the sign of the Black 
Eye, Job Smouchey’s old house in Clare 
Market. The Captain always paid for such 
amusements. Seven times had he slapped 
Tom Pigeon on the back ; nine times hud he 
declared him to be a tramp, and a fellow- 
after his own heart ; thrice had he promised 
to introduce him to Lord Amesace, Sir 
Thomas Treydeuce, and young Cully of the 
Guards. No wonder Pigeon was in ecatacies ; 
and, considering the quantity of port, sherry, 
champagne stiU and sparkling, claret, bot- 
tled ale and stout, brandy and water, rum 
Dunch, sophisticated porter, and raw gin, 

he had imbibed since four o’clock that 
afternoon, it is, I think, no wonder either 
that Pigeon vras in liquor. 

Light, more light, splendid supper laid 
out on side tables, laughter, loud conversation, 
much slapping on backs and friendly name 
calling. It is astonishing, that after Tom 
Pigeon had eaten more viands, and drunk 
more choice wines ; after he had been intro- 
duced to Lord Amesace, Sir Thomas Trey- 
deuce, and young Cully of the Guards, who 
all liappened (fortuitously) to be at the Cocked 
Hat Club that night, he should be persuaded 
to try his luck ; to approach that fatal green 
table; to call a frightful quantity of maiu.s, to 
bet wildl 3 % madly, desperately, unconsciously, 
yet still continuing to bet with that instinct 
which the devil lends us wdieu our better 
senses are quite gone and drowned in drink. 

Tom Pigeon won titty golden pounds that 
night. He went the next iiiglit to the Cocked 
Hat Club, and won again, and more. Soon, 
very soon, he needed no Captain Ifawk to 
show him the way and be his mentor. Then 
he began to lose. More, more, more, every 
night. Sir Thomas Treydeuce called on him 
o’ mornings, and, finding the wretched lad, 
writhing in bed, with his brain on fire, 
gulping down his soda and brandy, .showed 
him I.O.U.’s for large amounts wliich he had 
given him the night before. liord Amesace 
wrote to him, to ask when it would be conve- 
nient to paj that last five hundred. Young 
Cully of the Guards was sorry to trouble him, 
but was deucedly hard up, and would be much 
obliged for the two ]>ouies lost last week. 

! Then the Cocked Hat Club would not suffice 
for Tom’s apjietite for play. There was gam- 
bling to be had in race-course booths, in ambi- 
guous cigar-shops, in fellows’ rooms ; in low 
public-houses, lie had them all, and lost. 
Then there began to spring up within him 
that mo.st miserable of all hopes — that rotteu- 
cabled anchor that never finds any bottom 
save a quicksand — the gambler’s hope : the 
hope that leads its wretched victim to lie, 
to cheat, to steal, to forge, in the fallacious 
certainty of winning to-morrow. 

Then, of course, Tom Pigeon went to the 
bad altogether. Thousands of similar Pigeons 
went to the bad in those times every year. 
They still go, in the same dismal direction as of 
yore. Though the Cocked Hat Club has long 
since been numbered with the gaming-houses 
that were ; though gaming-houses themselves 
have been rooted out of St. James’s Street 
and its environs ; though fine and imprison- 
ment menace the detected gambler ; Play still 
flourishes, and Pigeons still disport themselves 
in their golden plumage, as ready, asanxiou8> 
and as certain to be plucked as ever. 

Next Week will bo PublUhod tho Fourteenth Part oI 
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THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 

Du. Rae Ti)n.y be considered to liiive esta- 
blished, by the mute but Hoicmn testimony 
of the relics he has brought home, that 
Sill John Fuanklin and his party are no 
more. But, tliere is one passage in his me- 
lancholy rej)orl, some examination into the 

f n'ohabilitics and improbabilities of which, we 
lope will tend to the consolation of those wlio 
take the nearest and dean'St interest in the fate 
of that unfortunate expedition, by lea<Iing to 
the conclusion that there is no reason whatever 
to believe, that any of its members prolonged 
their existence by the dreadful expedient of 
eating the bodies of their dead companions. 
Quite apart from the very lo<»se and unre- 
liable nature of the Esquimaux refiresenta- 
tions (on which it would be necessary to re- 
ceive with great caution, even the commonest 
and most natural occurrence), we believe we 
shall show, that close analogy and the mass 
of experience arc decidedly against the recep- 
tion of any such statement, and that it is in the 
highestdegree improbable that such men as the 
ollicers and crews of the two lost ships would, 
or could, in any extremity of hunger, alleviate 
the pains of starvation by this horrible means. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, we will 
premise that we lind no fault with Dr. Rae, 
and tliat we thoroughly acquit him of any 
trace of blame. He has hnuselt openly ex- 
plaine<l, that his duty demanded that he 
sliould make a faithful report, to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company or tlie Admiralty, of every cir- 
cumstance stated to liim ; that he did so, ;is 
he was bound to do, without any reservation ; 
and that Ins report was made public by the 
Admiralty : not by him. It is quite clear that 
if it were an ill-considered proceeding to dis- 
seminate this painful idea on the worst of 
evidence, Dr. Rae is not responsible for it. It 
is not material to the question that Dr. Rae 
believes in the alleged cannibalism ; he does 
BO, merely on the substance of information 
obtained at various times and various 
sources,” which is before us all. At the same 
time, we will moat readily concede tliat he bus 
all the rights to defend his opinion which his 
high reputation as a skilful and intrepid tra- 
veller of great experience in the Arctic 
Regions — combined with bis manly, consci- 
entious^ and modest personal chaructei' — can 


possibly invest him with. Of the propriety i 
of his immediate return to England with the I 
intelligence he hiul got together, we are fully ! 
convinced. As a man of sense and humanity, | 
he perceived that the first and greatest ac- I 
count to which it could he turned, was, the j 
prevention of the iisi^less hazard of valuable | 
lives ; and no one could better know in Iiow 
mncli hazard all lives are placed that follow i 
IVaiiklin's track, than lie who had made eight 
visits to the Arctic shores. With these remarks 
we can release Dr. Rae from this inquiry, 
proud of him as an Englishman, and happy 
in liis safe ret urn home to well-earned re.st. 

The following is the passage in the report j 
to which we invite attention : Some of the 
bodies haul been buried (probably those of tho ! 
first victims of famine); some were in a tent ; 
or tents ; others under the boat,*which had 
been turned over to form a shelter ; and 
several lay scattered about in difl’ereut direc- 
tions. Of those found on the island, one was | 
supposed to have been an ofiicer, as he had a i 
telescope, strapjied over his shoulders, and his j 
double-b.irrelled gun lay underneath him. j 
From the mutilateil state of many of the i 
coi})ses and the contents of the kettles, it is 
eviuent that our w’relched countrymen had 
been driven to the last resource — cannibalism 

— as a means of prolonging existence 

None of the Esquimaux with whom I con- 
vei-sed had seen the ‘whites/ nor had they j 
ever been at the place where the bodies were | 
found, but had their information from those | 
who had been there, and who had seen the | 
party when travelling.” 

We have stated our belief that the extreme 
improbability of this inference as to the 
last resource, can l>e rested, first on close 
iuialogy, and secondly, on broad general 
grounds, quite apart from the improbabilities 
and incoherencios of the Esquimaux evidence : 
w’hich is itself given, at the very best^ at 
second-hand. Id ore than this, we presume it 
to have been given at second-hand through 
an interpreter ; and he was, in all probability, 
imperfectly acquainted with the language he 
translated to the white man. We believe that 
few (if any) Esquimaux tribes speak one 
common dialect; and Franklin’s own expe- 
rience of his interpreters in his former voyage 
was, that they and the Esquimaux tlxey en- 
countered understood each other “ tolerably ” 
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— an expression whicli he freqnently. nses in 
his .book, with the evident inteiition of 
showing that their communication was not 
altogether satisfactory. But, even making the 
very large admission that Dr. Bae’s inter- 
preter perfectly understood what he was told, 
there yet remains the question whether he 
could remler it into language of correspond- 
ing weight and value. "We recommend any 
reader who does not peiTcive the difficulty of 
doing so and the skill required, even wdien a 
copious and elegant European language is in 
question, to turn to the accounts of the trial 
of Queen Caroline, and to observe the con.stant 
discussions that arose — sometime.s, very im- 
portant — in reference to the worth in English, 
of words used by the Italian witnesses. There 
still remains another consideration, and a 
gi'ave one, which is, that ninety-nine inter- 
preters out of a hundred, wdiether savage, lialf- j 
savage, or wholly civilised, interpreting to a ! 
person of su|xa*ior station and att.*vinments,will 
be under a strong temptation to exaggerate. | 
This teniptatipn will always be strongest, 
precisely where the pers(*n interpreted to is ■ 
seen to be the mo.st excited and irnpre.ssc<l 
by wl'.at lie hears ; for, in proportion as he is 
moved, the interpreter’s inqiortance is ia-| 
creased. We have ourself liad an oppor- 
tunity of inquinng vdielher any part of this ! 
awful information, the unsatisfactory result' 
of “ various times and various sources,” was 
conveyed f?y gestures. It was so, nml the 
gesture descrilied to us as often repeated — 
that of the informant setting his mouth to 
his own arm — would quite as well describe a I 
man having opened one of lii.s veins, and ! 
drunk of tlie stream that flowed from it. If j 
it be inferred that the officer who lay upon , 
his douhie-ban’elled gun, defended liislife to tlie ! 
last against ravenous seamen, under tlie boat ! 
or elsewhere, and that he died in so doing, ' 
how came his body to be found ? ddiat was 
not eaten, or even mutilated, according to the ! 
description. Neither were the bodies, buried j 
in the frozen earth, disturbed ; and is it not i 
likely that if any bodies were resorted to as ' 
food, those the most removed from recent life j 
and companionship would have been the fii'st. ? 
Was there any find in that desolate place for 
cooking “the contents of the kettlt^.s”? If 
none, would the little flame of the spirit-lamp 
the travelleTs nuiy have had with tliem, have 
sufficed for such a purpose ? If not, would 
the kettles have been defiled for that purpose 
at all ? “ Some of the corjises,” Dr. Rae 

adds, in a letter to the Times, “ had been 
sadly mutilated, and had been stripped by 
those who had the misery to survive them, 
and who were found wrapped in two or three 
suits of clothes.” Had tliere been no bears 
thereabout, to mutilate those bodies ; no 
wolves, no foxes ? Most probably the scurvy, 
known to be the dreadfullest scourge of 
Euro|xans in those latifudes, broke out 
among the party. Virulent as it would 
inevitably be uncler such circumstances, it 


would of itself cause dreadful dislignreraent — 
woeful mutilation — but, more than that, 
it w’^ould not only soon aunihilafe the desire 
to eat (especially to eat flesh of any kind), 
hut would annihilate the power. Lastly, no 
man can, with any show of reason, under- 
take to affirm that this sad remnant of 
Franklin’s gallant band w'ere not set upon 
and slain by the Esquimaux themselves. It 
is im[>ossible to form an estimate of the cha- 
racter of any race of savages, from their 
deferential behaviour to the white man while 
he is strong. The mist:.ke has been made 
again and again ; and the moment the white 
man has apjiearcd in the new aspect of being 
weaker than the savage, the savage has 
changed and sjirung upon him. There are 
])iou8 persons who, in their practice, wiiji a 
strange inconsi.stcncy, claim for every child 
horn to civilisation all innate depravity, and 
for oveiy savage born to tlie woods and wilds 
all innate virtue. We believe every savage to 
be i n h i 8 h e ar t CO V e to us , t r e ach e ro u s, an d c r u e 1 ; 
and we liave yet to learn what kfiowledge 
the white man— lost, hou.st'less, shiples.s, xipj'a- 
rently forgotten by his race, plainly famine- 
s' rickeii, weak, frozen, heljiless, ami dying — 
has of the gentleness of E'quimaiix na*ture. 

Leaving, as we purposed, this jiart of the 
subject with a glance, let us put a suppositi- 
tious case. 

If a little band of British naval oflicoi's, 
educated and trained exactly like the officers 
of til is ill-fated expedition, had. on a former 
occasion, in command of a party of men 
vastly inferior to the crews of these two shi[)8, 
penetrated to the same regions, anrl been ex- 
posed to the rigours of the same climate ; 
if they had uinlergone such fatigue, exposure, 
and di.saster, that scarcely power remained 
to them to crawl, and they tottered and fell 
many times in a journey of a few yards ; if 
they could not bear the contemjilation of 
their “filth and wretchedness, each other’s 
emaciated figures, ghastly countenances, 
dilated eyeballs, and sepuleliral voices ” ; if 
they had oaten their shoes, such outer clotlies 
a.s they could part with and not perish of 
cold, the scraps of acrid marrow yet 
remaining in the dried and whitened B])iues 
f>f dead wol ves ; if they had wn^sted away to 
skeletons, on such fare, and on bits of putrid 
skin, and hits of hi<le, and the covers of guns, 
and pounded bones ; if they had pa.ssed 
through all the pangs of famine, had reached 
that point of starvation where there is little 
or no pain left, and had descended so far into 
the valley of the shadow of Death, that they 
lay down side by aide, calmly and even cheer- 
fully awaiting their release from this world ; 
if they had suffered such dirp extremity, and 
yet lay where the bodies of their dead com- 
panions lay unViuried, within a few paces of 
them ; and yet never dreamed at the last 
gasp of resorting to this said “ last resource ; ” 
would it not be strong prestimptive evidence 
against an incoherent Esquimaux story, col- 
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lected at “ variouB times” as it wandered from it on ; we therefore cut it up, and took a part 
various sources ” ? But, if the lt:ader of that of the canvass for a cover. Thus groiring 
party were the leader of this very party too ; weaker and weaker every day, they I’eacheo, 
if Frankl in himself had undergone those at last, Fort Enterprise, a lonely and dewolat^ 
dreadful trials, and had been restored to hut, where Richarnson— then Dr. Richardson, 
health and strength, and had l>een — ^not for now Sir John — and Hephum, the English 
days and months alone, but years — the Chief senraan, from whom they had been parbjd, 
of this very expedition, infusing into it, as rejoined them, We were all shocked at 
such a man necessiirily must, the force of his beholding the emaciated countenances of the 
character ami dirtcipl Lne, patience and forti- D<jctor and Hepburn, as they strongly evi- 
tude ; would there not be a still greater and denced their extremely debilitated state. The 
stronger moral improbability to set against alteration in our appearance was equally dia- 
tlie wild tales of a herd of savages ? tres.-^ing to them, for, since the swelliiigs had 

Now, tliis was Franklin’s case. He had subsided, w'e were little more than skin and 
passed through the ordeal we have described, bone. The Doctor particularly remarked the 
He was the Cliicf of that exjKidition, and he sepulchral t one ofour voices, which be requested 
W'as the (diief of this. In thi.s, he com* us to make more cheerful, if possible, quite 
maiuled a body of picked English seamen of unconscious that his own partook of the sanie 
the first class ; in that, he and histhi-ee oth- key,” ^*ln the afternoon Peltier was so 
cers had but one English seaman to rely on ; much exhausted, tlmt he sat up with difii- 
the rest of the men being (’anadian voyagers cuity, and looked piteously; at length he 
and Indians. His Narrative of a Journey to .slivled from his stool upon the bed, as we sup* 
the Shores of tlie Polar Sea in 1819-22, i.s one posed to sleep, and in this composed state he 
of the most explicit and enthralling in the rernainefl upwards of two liours without 
whole literature of Voyage and J’l avel. The our apprehemling any danger. We were 
facts are acted and sufiered before the reader’s then alarmed by hearing a rattling in his 
I eyes, in the descriptions of Frank LTN, llicii- throat, and on the Doctor’s examining him 
! ARDSON, and Back ; three of the gieatc-st he was found to be speechless. He died in 
names in tiie history of heroic emlurance. the course of the night. Seraandr6 sat up the 
See how they gradually sink into the depths greater part of the day, and even assisted in 
of misery, pounding some bones ; but, on witnessing the 

“I was reduced,” says Franklin, long be- ni<dancho}y stale of Peltier, lie ^came very 
fore the worst came, “almost to skin and low, and l>Hgan to complain of emd, and stitf- 
bone, and, like the rest of the jiart-y, auf- ness of the joints. Being unable to keep up 
fered from degrees of cold that wonhl have a sufficient fire to warm him, we laid him 
been disregarded whilst in healtli and down, and covenid him with several blankets, 
vigour,” “ I set out with the intention of He di<l not, however, a]>pear to get better, 
going to Saint Germain, to basien lus (q>e- and 1 ileeply lament to add, lie also died be- 
rations (making a canoe), but though lie wa.s j fore dayliglit. We removed the liodies of the 
only throe quarters of a mile distant, I spent ■ d ‘ceased into the opposite part of the house, 
three hours in a vain attempt to reach him, j butofir united strength was inaflequate to the 


ray strength being unequal to the labour of task of interring them, or even carrying them 
wading tlirougli the deep snow; an.l 1 re- down to the river.” “ The severe shock occa- 
turned (piite exliausted, and mucli shaken by sioneii by the sudden dissolution of our two 
the numerouH falls I l\ad got. My as.sociates ccunpanious, rendered us very meluneholy. 
were all in til e same debilitated stale. The dam (one of the in terjireters) became low and 
voyagers w'cre somewhat stronger than our- despomlent; a change which we lamented the 
selves, but more indisposed to exertion, on more, as we porceivetl he had been gaining 
account of their despondency. The sensation strength and spiiits for the two preceding days, 
of hunger was no longer felt by any of us, 1 was particularly distressed by the thought 
yet we were scarcely able to converse upon that the labour of collecting woo»l must nowde- 
any other subject than the pleasures of eat- volveupon Dr. Richardson and Hepburn, and 
ing.” “We had a small quantity of this that my debility would disable me from afiord- 
weed (tripe de roclie, and always the cause of ing them any material a'^sistaiice ; iudeed both 
miserable illness to some of them) in the of them most kindly urged me not to make the 
evening, and the rest of our supper wins made attempt. I found it necessary, in their absence, 
up of scraps of roasted leather. The distance to reniain constantly near Adam and to con- 
wnlked to-da}'' was six miles.” “Previous verse with him. in order to prevent his refiect- 
to setting out, the whole jiarty ate the re- ing on our conaition. and to keep up his spirits 
mains of their old shoes, and whatever scraps as far as }>ossible, I also lay by his side at 
of leather they had, to strengthen their night.” “ The Doctor and Hepburn were 
stomachs for the fatigue of the day’s journey.” getting much weaker, and the liinl)8 of the 
“ Not being able to find any ti'ipo de roohe, latter wei*e now greatly swelled. They came 
we drank an infusion of the Labrador tea- into the house frequently in the coui'se of tlie 
plant, and ate a tew morsels of burnt leather day to rest themselves, and when once seated 
tor supper.’* “ We were unable to raise the were unable to rise without the help of one 
tent, and found its weight too great to carry another, or of a stick. Adam was for the 
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most part in the s.ame low state as yesterday, 
but sometimes he surprised us by getting up 
and walking with an appearance of increased 
strength. "His looks were now wild and 
ghastly, and his conversation was often inco- 
herent.” “ I may here remark, that owing 
to our loss of flesh, the hardness of the floor, 
froth which we were only protected by a 
blanket, produced soreness over the body, 
and especially those parts on which the 
weiplit rested in lying ; yet to turn ourselves 
for rplief was a matter of toil and difliculty. 
Hovrever, during tliis period, and indeed all 
along after the acute pains of hunger, which 
lasted but a short time, had subsided, we 
generally enjoyed the comfort of Jifew hours’ 
sleep. The dreamk whicli for the most ])art 
but not always acifebmpaiiied it, were usually 
(though not invariably) of a pleasant cha- 
racter, being very often about the enjoyments 
of feasting. In the daytime, we fell into the 
practice of conversing on common and light 
subjects, although we sometimes discoursed, 
with seriousness and earnestness, on topics 
connected with religion. We generally avoided ! 
speaking, directly, of our present suifeiings, 
or even of the })rospect of relief. 1 observed, 
that ill proportion as our strength decayed, 
our minds exhibited symptoms of weakne.ss, 
evinced by a kind of unreasonable pettisli- 
ness with each other. Each ot us thought ! 
the other •v^aker iu intellect than himself, j 
and more in need of advice and a.ssistanci‘. | 
So trifling a circumstance as a change ot i 
place, recommended by one as being warmer | 
and more comfortable, and refused by the 
other fniiu a dread of motion, frequently ; 
called Ibrtii fretful expressions, which were | 
no sooner l^t'ered than atoned for, to be re-; 
peated, perhaps, in the course of a few mi- . 
nutes. The same thing often occurred when | 
we endeavoured to assist each other in carry- ' 
ing wood to the lire ; none of us were willing ' 
to receive assistance, although the task was dis- j 
proportioned to our strength. On one of these ■ 
occasions, Hepburn was so convinced of this 
waywardness, tliatiie exclaimed, ‘ Dear me, if ' 
we are spared to return to England, I wonder . 
if we shall recover our understandings! ’ ” j 

Surely it must be comforting to the rela- j 
fives and friends of Franklin and his brave j 
companions in later dangers, now at rest, to , 
reflect upon this manly and touching narra- ' 
tive ; to consider that at the time it so 
affectingl}’’ descrilies, and all the weaknesses of 
which it so truthfully depicts, the bodies of 
the dead lay within reach, preserved by 
the cold, but unmutilated ; and to know it 
for an established truth, that the sufierers 
luid passed the bitterness of hunger and were 
then dying passively. 

They knew the end they were approaching 
very well, as Franklin’s account of the arrival 
of their deliverance next day, shows. Adam 
had passed a restless night, being disquieted 
by gloomy apprehensions of approaching 
death, which we tried in vain to dispel* He 


was so low in the morning as to be scarcely 
able to speak. I remained in bed by his 
side, to cheer him as much as possible. The 
Doctor and Hepburn went to cut wood. 
They had hardly begun their labour, when 
they were amazed at hearing the report of a 
musket. They could scarcely believe that 
there was really any one near, until they 
heard a shout, and immediately espied three 
Indians close to the house. Adam and 1 
heard the latter noise, and 1 was fearful that 
a part of the house had fallen upon one of my 
companions ; a disaster which had in fact 
been thought not unlikely. IVJy alarm was 
only momentary. Dr. Kiehardson came in 
to communicate the joyful iutelligence that 
relief had arrived. He and myself imme- 
diately addressed thanksgiving to the throne 
of mercy for this deliverance, but poor Adam 
was in so low a state that he could scarcely 
comprehend the information. When the 
Indians entered, he attempted to rise, hut 
sank down again. But for this seasonable 
interpo.sition of Providence, his existence 
must liave terminated in a few hours, and 
that of the rest probably in not many days.” 

But, iu the preceding trials and privations 
of that expedition, there wan one man, 
Michel, an Iroquois hunter, who did con- 
ceive the horrible idea of subsisting on the 
bodies of the stragglers, if not of even mur- 
dering the weakest with the express de.sigri 
of eating them — which is pretty certain. 
This man planned and e.'ceciited his wolfish 
devices at a time when Sir John Ilichardsou 
and Hepburn were afoot with him every 
day ; when, though their suflerings were 
very great, they Iiad not fallen into the weak- 
ened state of mind we have just read of ; and 
when the mere (lillereiice between his bodily 
robustness and the emaciation of the rest of 
the party — to say nothing of his mysterious 
abseuces and returns — might have engen- 
dered suspicion. Yet, so far oft' was the un- 
natural thought ot cannibalism from their 
minds, and from that ot Mr. Hood, another 
ollicer who accompanied them — though they 
were all then su tiering the pangs of hunger, 
and were sinking every hour — that no sus- 
j>icion of the trutli dawned upon one of them, 
until the same hunter shot Mr. Hood dead 
as he sat by a lire. It was after the com- 
mission of that crime, when he had become an 
object of horror and distrust, aud seemed to 
be going savagely mad, that circumstaucea 
began to piece themselves together in the 
minds of the two survivors, suggesting a 
guilt so monstrously unlikelyto both of them 
that it had never flashed upon the thoughts of 
either until they knew the wretch to be a 
murderer. To be rid of Ids presence, and 
freed from the danger they at length per- 
ceived it to be fraught with, Sir John 
Richardson, nobly assuming the responsi*- 
bility he would not allqw a man of comiuouer 
station to bear, shot this devil through the 
head— to the infinite joy of all the genera- 
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tiona of readers who will honour him in his 
admirable narrative of tliat transaction. 

The words in which Sir John Richardson 
mentions this Michel, after the eartli is rid 
i of him, are extremely important to our pur- 
pose, as almost describing the broad general 
gi’onnd towards whicli we now ap[)roach. 

Jlis princi])les, imsu))ported by a belief in 
the divine truths of Christianity, were unable 
to withstand the pressure of severe distress. 
His countrymen, the Iroquois, are gcner.aUy 
Christians, but he was totally uniiistructea, 
and ignorant of the duties inculcated by 
Clii istianily ; and from bis long residence in 
the Indian, country, seems to have imi)ibecl, 
or retained, the rules of conduct which the 
southern Indians prescribe to themselves.” 

Heaven forbid that we, sheltered and fed, j 
and considerIr»g thi.s question at oiir own | 
wairm hearth, should audaciously set limits i 
to any extremity of desj>eratc distress! It 
is in reveri'iice for the brave and enterprising, 
in a<hniration for the great spirits who can 
endure even unto the end, in love for their 
names, and in tenderness for their memory, 
that we think of the specks, once ardent 
nu-m, “ scattonsl about indith'rent directions” 
on the waste of ice and snow, and plead for | 
their lightest ashes. Our iasl claim in their j 
behalf and honour, against tiie vague babble 
i of savages, is, that the instances in which this 
“last resource ’’ so easily retafived, l)as been 
permitted to inttu’pose between life and 
death, are few and excc])tional ; whereas 
the instances in whicli the Hulferinga of 
! hunger have been home until the pain w’as 
I past, are very many. Also, and as the citadel 
j of the position, that the better e<liic.ated the 
I man, tlie better disciplined the habits, the 
I more reflective and religious the tone of 
I iliought, the more gigantically improbable 
I the last resource” becomes, 
j Bcseecliing tlie reader always to bear in 
} mind tliat the lo.st Arctic voyagers were 
j carefully stdected for the service, and that 
each was in his condition no doubt far above 
the average, we will test theEsijuimaux kettle- 
I stories by some of the m(»st trying and famous 
I Cases of hunger and exposure on record, 
i This, however, we must reserve for an- 
j other and concluding chajiter next week. 


BE ASSHRED. 

Two hundred and twenty joint stock ' 
companies in London say, as with one voice — 
be assured. It matters not what may be the 
objcctof yoursolicitude — be assured. Whether 
you are thinking of the safety of your life by 
land, or by railway, or by sea, or of the un- 
broken condition of your arms and legs, or 
of the maintenance of general health, or of 
comfort and competence in your old age, or of 
the interests of wife or children when you 
may be no more, or of a provision for your 
hoy when he reaches the apprenticing age, or 
of the happy marriage and the wedding per* 


tion of your little Mary Anne, one day to be, 

I you hope, a blushing bride, now a tiny 
prattling fairy of two or three years ; or of 
the houesty of your clerk, or of the safety of 
rent due from your tenant, or of the security 
of money due from your debtor, or of the 
security of your house and property from 
fire, or of the immunity of your plate- 
glass window.s from a smash, or of the 
preservation from loss of your farming-stock 
from the effects of a hailstorm — never mind 
the subject-matter : be assured. 

This subject of assurance, or insurance, is 
fnr more curious than is generally supposed. 
One man insures because his neighbour has 
done so, and has reaped obvious benefit by so 
doing ; but lie seldom thinks why two or 
lliree hundred cfvmpanies should take the 
trouble to look after liis interest in this way. 
It Is worth while to know more about this 
than is generally known ; for insurance is one 
of the very best modes of bringing about in a 
healthy way tlie maxim share and share alike. 

John Smith, aged forty, insures his life for 
one hundred ])oun(ls, to be payable to his 
widow or chihiren when he dies. He is called 
upon to pay to tlie insurance office about 
tliree pounds a year, a little more or less, 
as long as he lives. Now liow can the com- 
pany know that this three pounds per an- 
num will be an equitable return for the 
liability wliich they incur 1 l^Smith lives 
only two years, they will lose ninety-four 
jiounda V>y their engagement les.s interest 
nj>ou the money he lias paid. If he live 
forty years, they will gain considerably. The 
tiutli is, tliat they have nothing to go upon 
but past experience. If there are one 
thousand men, aged forty each, it is found 
— by the experience of insurance offices, and 
by the tables of the Registrar General— 
that they will live, one wuth another, a cer- 
tain definite number of years longer ; this 
definite number is the expectation of life at 
that age. The company cannot possibly 
know whether Smith will live more or less 
than this number of years ; but they feel 
safe in depending on that average, especially 
if theii- range of business be extensive. Niue 
bnndred and ninety-nine other Smiths or 
Browns, all aged forty, will be pretty certain 
to bring them riglit in the end. If in any 
given case the insurer die before this average 
time, liis widow and children are gainers by 
the insurance having lieeii effected : if other- 
wise, he will have paid more than they will 
have to receive ; but this loss is very little in 
effect : lie did not feel the small yearly pay- 
ments — they feel the benefit of tbd 
receipt in one useful sum ; while the company 
ays its way, not by this or that insurance, 
ut by an average of the whole. In fact, the 
disastrous effect of the deaths of all the John 
Smiths — disastrous to the widows and chil- 
dren — is shared by all the shareholders in all 
the insurance offices, and is thus rendered 
individually less to those more immediately 
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concerned. It is an approach to share and 
share alike. But tliei e is a difficulty about in- 
surance which ninety per cent of the legion of 
John Smiths cannot get over : they cannot 
scrape tcgetlier sums large enough for yearly, 
half-yearly, or quarterly prerniuina. Some 
quick jinJ safe insurance absorbent for their 
spare weekly shillings is very much wanted, 
even in the present advanced state of the 
seienee of life assurance. Such an office 
has rtcuntly ' been established, and will be 
especially uselul to working men. Many such 
offices exist already it is true ; but, their 
working has Intheito not been wholly satis- 
factory. A new company of a like nature 
which has recently been started promises 
well. It is called emphatically The Safet}'. 

All sorts of engagements are now entered 
into by the lite*insurance offices. Insu- 
rances on children, to be paid to them 
at the period of scliooliug, ajtprenticing, 
coming of age, or marrying ; insurances for 
a definite teimof years, payable only in the 
event of the person living that number of 
years ; annuities terminable or delerre'd — all 
the sorts which are now so familiarly known 
in English society — are dependent on the. 
robabilities of the expectation of the 
uration of life, which ditlers in amount 
at every age. No one knows, in the loitery 
of life, which insurer will drop off first ; 
but the companies hnd that they can pre- 
dict, with ffn extraordinary approach to 
accuracy, the average result among a large 
number of insui*ers. Life assurance honestly 
conducted is truly a blessing ; the com- 
panies gain by it ; and families exj>erience 
a great alleviation of misery by its means 
•— simply by means of share and share alike. 

But what of all the several ills that tlesh is 
heir to ? Death is surely not the only })ersonal 
visitation that brings mourning into a house- 
hold ; and among deaths, there are those 
which depart very widely from what are 
termed natural. Nevtrtheless, natural or 
not, all are brought within the share and share 
alike maxim; in respect to all of them, 
there are companies which say — be assured. 
For example, there ai'C companies which 
put forth tables for the insurance of scumeii 
and maritime passengers when braving the 
dangers of the seas ; who can also assure 
their baggage from loss or destruction. 
A seaman jjaya a certain premium on 
consideration that a certain sum shall 
be paid to his widow or children if he 
be lost in such a vessel within the year ; 
if he is to receive also coiupeusatiun for 
any injuries sliort of death, he has to pay 
a higher premium at the outset; and [as 
Pour Jack, the coinmbn sailor, ifl, taking 
all things together, exposed to more risk than 
the captain or the mates, he has in some 
offices to pay a higher premium for a given 
amount of insurance. For vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade, a lower rate of premium 
is demanded ; because the dangers, and the 


consequent probability of loss of life, are less 
in the open sea than neai’ the coast. X^iloLs, 
hshermen, and boatmen, are exposed to dan- 
gers varying in each particular case, and the 
premiums vary also. It might appear abso- 
lutely impossible to say beforehand wdjut 
wmuld be a fair and equitable })remium for any 
such insurance. One office, The Nelson, pro- 
tects shipowners from being heavily mulcted 
in obedience to Mr. Cardwell’s cLuses in 
the Shipping Act, wdiich render every ship- 
owner liable to compensate passengers or sur- 
vivors for loss of life or limb through want of 
proper precaution, or the misconduct of crews. 
Who can say wheLlier the crew of a ])articuliir 
coaster will meet v\ ith a fatal mishap in the 
year eighteen hundred and llfty-tive I Who 
can ]n'eiiict whether the captain w ill be more 
luckless than the men, or the men th;m the 
ca])Laiii i The very j)ith of the insurance s^)s- 
tem consists in a consciousness lliat these 
questions onlv admit of uncertain answers as 
to individuals, but that they admit of certain 
answeis as to averages. i 

There are thousands of raihvay travellers 
wlio refuse to believe that one-penny worth of 
insurance against raihvay accidents can be 
bona tide ; yet bona tide it as.suredly is. At the 
same lime, liowever, it must be admitted that 
a little incredulity may be pardoned. A rail- 
way accident need not necessarily occur ; and 
therefore an insurance against it a})pcars mure 
uncertain than even one in an ordinary life- 
office. In the latter case we know that the 
death will occur, but not when ; in the former 
case we do not know that the event insured 
against will ever take place. Thou, how 
to calculate the jiremium I There aie, never- 
theless, rules fur guidance. All seiious 
railway accidents become know'ii, and are 
tabulated once a year by tlie Board ofTrade ; i 
destroyed lives and broken bones occupy 
jdaces in the table.s ; and those w'ho are j 
most interested in the matter find that they j 
can strike a kind of yearly average even | 
among such things as broken axles, defective i 
tires, reckiCJis drivers, and thoughtless pas- 
sengers. The number of railway journeys, I 
the number of miles in each journey, and 
the number of passengers in each train, com- | 

pared with the number of lives lost and ,| 

limbs broken, afford data on vvhieh the 
conqiany proceed ; and thus we have the 
table of rates. You proceed on a raihvay 
journey ; you pay one, two, or three pence 
for an insurance ticket ; and if you lose 
your life hy an accident during that journej’, 
your representatives will receive two, five, 
or ten hundred pounds. You may insure 
for a single journey, a double journey^ 
or for all journeys within a stated definite 
time. Again, railway servants, and others 
who travel much, can in like manner 
be insured, but at higher rates of premium, 
on account of the higher risk. Nor is this 
all ; if tite insurer suffer personal injury 
without loss of life, he receives compensation 
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for medical services and loss of time. This 
system is really what it professes to be. In 
about four years, among the railway tra- 
vellers who procured tiieae very econoii&icai 
insurance tickets, more than four hundred 
met with railway accidouta, of one kind or 
other, in respect to widcli one company paid 
fourteen thousjmd pounds, giving an average 
I of about thirty-five pounds to each person 
injured. In some cases one penny was paid 
io the company, and two hundred pounds 
repaid % the company. 

It is found that, after a large batch 
of railway accidents, peojfie rush to the com- 
pany lo obtain tickets ; but when accidents 
are few, ])a8senj;er8 foi’get all about it. A 
year or two ago one oi the Great Western 
directors lost his life by a railway 
acci<lent ; he had an insurance for one 
thousand pounds ; the money W’as paid 
to Ids representatives ; and fortiiwdth a great 
j inilux of insurers ajipcared. The first half of 
the present year was not “ rich ” in fatal 
railway accident.s, and insurers did not come 
forward in large numbers ; but the present 
half-year has been more fatal. When the 
liapless excursion train went from Dover to 
the Sy<lenln'»m Palace in August last, there i 
were seventy excursionists who held in- 1 
suranec tickets ; but nearly all of these hap- 1 
fHUied to take their seats in the first halt of 
the train, which reached the Crystal Palace 
in safity, and tlie company have had to bear 
a light imstead of a severely ht'avy pressure. 
C'onaidering iiow^ much good one penny will 
thus buy, we could wish tliat railway insurers 
1 were i-eckoned by humireds of thousands 
rather than by tens of thousands. If some 
plan could be adopted between all the com- ! 
panics, whereby one payment and one ticket 
might cover both the insurance and the jour- 
ney, almost every traveller would be willing 
to incur thi.s extra charge of a penny or two. 

But by a yet greater exercise of boldness | 
I accidents of every description have been 
brought within tbe system. There is a 
company whose directors apply the rule 
of averages to other than railway inis- 
i fortunes. They grant insurances against 
death and personal injury arising from 
accident or violence of every description. 
They will pay a fixed sum in the event of 
death only ; they will pay fixed sums in the 
event of death or loss of limbs or sight ; they 
will pay a fixed weekly sum during disability 
arising from any kind of accident which does 
1 not terminate fatally, together with a sum 
for medical expenses, and a sum in the event | 
of death ; they will pay a fixed sum in the I 
event of deatn from railway accident, irre* i 
spective of other catastrophes ; or they will 
ay comi>en8ation for non-fatal railway acci- 
ents. And they make a difference in the 
rate of premium, according to the degree of 
probability that accidents will happen to the 
inam^er. Thus, bui filers, engineers, and per- 
Bona occupied with horses, have to pay rather 1 
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high rates; and boatmen, railway servants, 
mlueis, and colliers, yet higher ; and persons 
on long voyages, yet higher ; and sailors and 
soldiers engaged in war, yet Liglier. All 
this is equitable enough ; the only wonder 
is, how it is possible to fix on rates which 
shall }>ejust to the insurers, and still leave 
a small margin of profit to the company. 

A ]mt his knee out of joint while playiug 
cricket ; he received a hundred guineas in 
virtue of his insurance. 13 tumbled into a 
sawpit and hurt his spine ; he received 
twenty pounds. C fell in a snowdrift 
and broke his ri>»3 ; he received tliirty 
pounds. D was thrown from a dog-cart, 
and hurt liis brain ; he received twenty-one 
pounds. K slipped his foot and sprained his 
ankle ; he received twenty-eight pounds — 
and 80 forth : the sum received always de- 
pends upon the terms of Ujc original contract. 

But not only may you insure 3 'our life and 
limbs and heallii against all kinds of misfor- 
tunes : 3 ’ou may insure your ]»roperty also. 

A disastrous fire may destroy your house and 
furniture in a few hours ; but this need not 
impoveiish you. There are companies wliich 
come to your aid, if you have had forethought 
enough lo insure l>efure the calamity. As to 
the question — what is the j. roper rate of 
}>reinium 1 This depends on averages, as in the 
former instaiices. Fires even observe a cer- 
tain general law of frequency in great cities ; ! 

which affords a guidance to the com}>auies. ! 
Sometimes lliere is an exception — as in tbe ;i 
present autumn, when three great fires \ 
lave occurred at New’castle, Manchester, i 
and Liverj)oo), nearly at one time ; but the | 
companies will look out for a compensatioii j 
in a com))arativo paucity of great fires at | 
soiini other time, and perhaps in ilie larger i 
number of persons wlio will be led to con- | 
sider the benefits of insurance compaiues 
against fire. Who can doubt, especially ; 
on the mutual system, tbe immense value J 
of fire insurance ? Who does not seo how | 
strikingly it diffuses a calamity among a 
whole body of shareholders, so that each one 
may bear a portion w’hich is quite insig- 
nificant in amount. Instead of one family 
being beggared at a single blow, ten thousand 
fiimilies bear a loss of a few shillings each. 

As to the insurance of ships, many persons 
to whom the subject is new', feel as much 
uzzled to understand this as any other 
ranch of insurance. How can any one pre- 
dict the result of the next voyage of the 
splendid clipper Star of the East, Al 1 True, 
no one can predict ; but underwriters, and 
insurance brokers, and marine insurance 
comj)anie3 find that, out of a total aggregate 
of ships, a certain uniform average meet 
with some kind of disaster yearly. In the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two there 
were eleven hundred ships wrecked on the 
British coasts— a fearful numWr, rendered 
more fearful W the loss of nine hundred 
liuman Uvea. Fearful as these numbers are, 
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the people at Lloyd’s submit them to sober 
calculation in sober books, and arrive at cer- 
tain averages which safely enable them to 
insure ships against all calamities in all seas, 
and under all variation of season and weather. 
The very complete and remarkable organisa- 
tion whereby the marine assurance business 
is condiicted at Lloyd’s has been described in 
an earlier volume.* 

How can- you possibly tell whether 
Simpson, your porter, will thrust the 
comer of a shutter through a monster square 
of plate glass in your I'l-illiant shop win- 
dow '{ Simpson is not more careless than 
other porters ; and yet lie may have this 
misfortune. Or a mischievous rascal out of 
doors may hurl a stone at tlie window, and 
shatter tlie crystal sheet — who knows \ There 
appears to be a comjiany whose directors are 
not appalled by the dithenlty of the matter. 
They say that plate glass windows are broken 
by the carelessness of servants, by the open- 
ing and closing of shop fronts, by the cleaning 
of windows, by exjilosion from gas, by the sub- 
sidence or settling of buildings, by the crowded 
state of thoroughfares, by alt ernations of tem- 
perature, by malicious design, by stones cast 
up by the feet of horses in macadamised 
roads. They say that, according to the ])re- 
seiit law, if a square of plate glas.s be uiiin- 
tentiomilly broken, the owner can only 
recover the value of common glass of a cer- 
tain size. They say that they will venture 
i to in.sure plate glass of every description, 

I whetlier used as windows, panels, eiielosure.s, 

I pilasters, sliow-glasscs, sliop-siilo case.s, or 
I looking-glasses ; by replacing the same witli 
j gla.ss of similar description and quality ; by 
becoming, in fact, a glazing company as well 
I as hn insuring company. IMoreover, they 
announce their intention of becoming the 
universal protectors of sliop-w'indows, by pro- 
secuting all malicious breakers thereof. 
Of course the premium demanded for all 
these benefits, must depend ou the judgment 
I of the parties concerning the average proba- 
! bility of glass -fracture. 

It is difficult for the mind to grasp all the 
responsibility of companies which oiler to 

f uarantee against losses arising from rob- 
eries, forgeries, frauds, debts, insolvency, 
and non-payment of rent 1 One company 
ventures upon a rou^di estimate of the ])ro- 
bable average numoer of robberies, and 
amount of property stolen ; of the ten- 
dency of men to commit forgery ; of tlie 
numberless peccadilloes included under the 
name of fraud. Another company insures 
the debts which ought to be paid at a certain 
time, or within a certain limit : there is of bad 
debts a per-centage which ddes not differ 
greatly from year to year ; and among the 
tradesmen carrying on business, the number 
who become insolvent through rogueiy or 
misfoi tune bears a nearly constant ratio to 

* See Houflcliold Words, vol. v., p. 505. 


those who pay their way ; and of all the 
rent owing from tenant to landlord, eo 
much in the pound may, with safety, ba 
considered as lost through the unwillingnesa 
or inability of the tenants or lodgers to pay. 

With respect to insolvencies and bad tlebts 
there is some force in this remark, “ that 
when every business, notwithstanding indi- 
vidual and occasional failures, is in the main 
protilable, it must be evident that the losses 
form only a per-centage upon the gains ; and 
that if the former could be spread over the 
whole, instead of falling upon a few, failure 
M'ould become almost imjiossible ; thegenei*al 
uncertainty would be converted into cer- 
tainty for eacli, and individual cluincos and 
accidents would be neutralised by the pre- 
vailing safety.” In other woi’ds llie wliolo 
trading community would share such los.ses, 
and share alike. On wliat basU the estimate 
is grounded, we do not know ; but there is a 
rough guess that the losses of debts and rents 
ill the United Kingdom reach the ejiormous 
amount of sixty millions sterling annually. 
3>ut no matter al)(>iit the amount ; if it main- 
tain anything like u general yearly average, 
the materials may be fouiid whereon to 
ground an insurance against those losses-— 
the insurer.s who do not lose, helping to share 
the burden of those ^wdio do. With regard 
to tlie rents of liouses, there is this singular 
fact oV).serval)le — that not only do reut- 
defaulteis bear a stated ratio to rent-pay- 
ei.s, but that empty houses and ajiartmenta 
jwesent a nearly uniform jier-centage to tliose 
which are oecui)ied ; and there is one com- 
pany which, combining these two ratios or per- 
centages, actually undertakes to secure for 
ns a certain income from property, whether 
the houses be occupied or imoccupied. A 
paradox, but not a fallacy ; for it all depends 
upon the premium per cent charged for the 
insurance. 

In theft, fraud, forgery, and so forth, there 
are more efficient means for establishing 
average.s, than in respect to rents and had 
debts, because they come more frequently 
under the cognisance of the law. Few per- 
sons would suppose, on. a consideration of the 
subject, how little change tliere is in the 
number of our rascals, or the extent of their 
rascality, from year to year. Take the 
metropolis alone, ruid take the number of 
robberies which occurred in eigliteeii liuu- 
dred and fifty, and the two following years ; 
in no year were there less tiian thirteeti 
thousand five hundred, and in no year were 
there so many as thirteen thousand six 
hundred ; the amount of property stolen and 
not afterwards recovered, was in each year 
between thirty-four and thirty-eight thou- ; 
sand nounds. Not only for those tlu*ee years, 
but also before and since, the average value ; 
of property lost by robbery in the metropolis. I 
for each year, differed very little indeed i 
from forty-seven shillings per robbery. If a j 
hundred thousand dwellers in the metro- 
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polls ckose to sliare among tliem the loss 
of fifty tbonsaud pounds anmially, which is 
occaslomed by robbery, it would only be teu 
shillings a-year each ; uol>ody would feel it. 
This IS the principle ol mutual insurance 
thoroughly developed. 

Notwithstanding the many curious ex- 
amples of insurance which we have brought 
forward, there is one which perhaps exceeds 
in jpeculiarity all the others. It is that in 
which each insurer guarantees the honesty of 
all the others. There is such a large num- 
ber of societies which undertake this work, 
that we must fain think there is something 
feasible in it. ^ 

Their main object is to obviate tlio incon- 
venience and defects of suretyship by means 
of private bondsmen, by offering the security 
of a company having a 8 ubscril )ed capital. It 
is known that p<jrsona of high character and 
qualifications sometimes dcclbie valuable 
appointments, either from an unwiilingncss 
to place themselves and ti»eir friciuls untier so 
serious an obligation, or from the dilliculty of 
obtaining satisfactory sureties. Let this 
matter be taken up by a ])ublic com})aiiy, and 
much of the pain and dilliculty ceases. Tiic 
company undertakes for a small yearly pre- 
mium to make good to the employer any loss 
by fraud or tlishonesly of the junsou em- 
ployed, according to the amount speeitied in 
the bond. The result us regards others, i.s 
believed to be this ; that employers are 
assured of the continued solvency of tlie 
surety for the person employed, whereby the 
security becomes a permanent one ; and that 
friends and relatives are relieved of the fear of 
those pecuniary losses to which jiersons are 
exposed, who become responsible for the acts 
of others. 

Bankers and commercial men gradually 
acquire experience concerning clerks ami 
shopmen who embezzle, or wrongly a}>- 
propriate ; they begin by degrees to know 
the ratio which the bad bear to the good ; 
and only when this is pretty well known can 
a Guarantee Society be based on a really 
sound foundation. IIow strikingly does this 
show how mucli we are all iiitei*ested in the 
general honesty ! An honest clerk at a hun- 
dred a-year, is obliged to provide surety or 
security, because there are some clerks at a 
hundred a-year who are not honest, and for 
this surety he is obliged to pay a small sum 
annually to a Guarantee Society ; he forfeits 
something, not for his own misdoings, but fur 
the misdoings of others. From the tables of 
various companies, it would seem that an 
annual premium, varying from ten to forty 
shillings per cent according to the circum- 
stances of each particular case, is deemed 
au equitable payment for the surety ob- 
taiued. 

Thus it is, then. If you lose your life, your 
fellow-meu provide something lor those who 
may be left to mourn you. If you meet with 
au accident, they will support you while on 


your sick bed. If your house be burnt, or 
your ship sunk, they will share the loss wifchi 
you. If your debtor or your lodger run 
away and forget to pay you, they will bear 
part of your burden. If you are insolvent, 
they will pay your debts. If you are want- 
ing in honesty to your employer, they will 
bear the loss as sureties. That is, they will 
do 80 to you if you will do so to them. And 
if all join in these mutual arrangements, the 
effects will be two, — loss iuid suffering will 
not fall so heavily on any one peri*-.on ; and 
every member of the community will be 
directly benefited by the honesty and carefuU 
ness of all the others. 
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DOLMA BAKJAH. 

Dulma Bakjah, sigiiilving literally a gar- 
•den for those little stuffed vegetable marrows 
of winch the Turks are very fond, is rather a 
remarkable name for a Sultanic re.sideuce» 
Nevertlieless it is tlie name of the new 
palace to bo occupied, in some distant fige, 
by the Sultans of Turkey. I felt some 
curiosity to ascertain who gave it that 
strange name, — who were its godfatlrera 
or godmothers ; but I have not been so 
fortunate as to fall in with any wise 
man of the ICast who has been eitlier able 
or disposed to gratify a thirst for knowledge 
which I still continue to think is but reasou- 
able. 

Tlie name, however, is not altogether a 
misnomer ; for, the ground on which the 
p.-dace is still building has been a sort 
of Tommy Tiddlers ground to all who 
have had unytliing to do with it. There is no 
reason why it should not grow little stuffed 
vegetable marrows at the present moment. 
It lias passed into a sort of pi’overb among 
the ribald and envious, that a man 
would be rich who might possess for his 
whole fortune no m(»re than five per 
cent on the money wddeh has been stolen 
during only a fifth part of the time 
which the palace has taken to build. The 
palace has been building so long a time, 
that the oldest attache to the British Embassy 
cannot remember the hiying of the founda- 
tion stone. It is said even tnat the architects 
and workmen have got into such a hopeless 
state of confusion that the Greek Ka- 
lends is the only date which ciui be fixed 
with certainty for the termination of 
their labours. The earliest raised part of the 
stnicture will, it is expected, be in ruins be- 
fore the whole is completed, 'fo be sure, as the 
palace is understood not to be wanted at all — 
the Sultan having already a great many more 
than he knows what to do with — there is no 
particular occasion for hurry, and 1 have 
therefore no doubt whatever that a large 
number of little stuffed vegetable marrows 
still rcinaius to be grown upon its unbuilt 
ground before the picturesque di*esses of the 
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wortoen will give place to the eunuchs and 
cavasses, the cooks and the harem of Abd ul 
Medgid. 

Forget these troublesome, intntsive scandals 
'—forget all one would rather not remember 
just now— and I think I never saw a lovelier 
pfight than this Eastern palace rising out of 
the charmed waters ol the Bosphorus. It 
atands close by the shore with its snowy 
terraces and towers reflected in the clear 
calm element. Beautiful as is the reality, 
I love the shadows in the deep waters 
best. They put mo in mind of the 
home of the pearl queen, whither the 
prince went, in tlie fairy tale. Indeed, 
there is quite a kingdom beneath that tran- 
quil sealet ; and if some good fairy would 
grant me one of those dream 3’^, delightful 
washes, we all I suppose have as children, I 
think I should like to be the king of it. 
There is something so soft and Inxnrions, so 
strange and far away about it, that I never 
saw anything which gave me so vivid a pic- 
ture of enchanted land. I believe, indeed, 
that half at least of the beautiful imngery of 
Arabian and Persian tales owes its origin to ! 
shadows and reflections in the water. Far * 
as the eye can reach .stretches the .same | 
white line of dazzling j'ahices, with now aTid ' 
then a tranquil churchyard overgrown with ' 
cypresses, or a coffee-liouse crowded w'ith | 
revellers and musicians, the very sound of' 
their uncouth instruments taking a softer ! 
I tone as it comes mellowed over its sparkling ' 
I atid gorgeous pathwaay. | 

! We step on shore to the .sound of it, and ■ 
! are nearly blinded by dust. It is one of' 
those sharp contrasts between romance and 
reality wliich are constantly hitting one in 
the face — not an inapt simile in Turkey. 
We soon find our p.aradise vanish wlien 
we enter it. Tliere are, of course, a 
whole host of people who have nothing to 
do about all Eastern places ; and at last 
a limp individual, wdio allows his con- 
temptuous disgust at Franlvs to be subdued 
by the alluring hope of backsheesh, comes 
forward to attend us. He has no particular 
idea of there V;eing any duties attached to 
this office or any other — no Turk lias. He 
likes the backsheesh ; but no possible argu- 
ment would persuade him that it is at 
all necessary to earn it. His attendance 
merely consists of dogging u.s solemnly 
wherever we' go till lie is bought off. SevenJ 
friends also arrive to help him in an occupa- 
tion so congenial ; but they will hold no in- 
tercourse with us, for we are dogs ; and 
■When we desire to bai’k, or, in other words, 
to make the smallest inquiry, they perse- 
veringiy look another way. Your vulgar 
Turk is really and truly a sulky bigot, if 
ever there was one. He is almost as intract 
able and inconvenient as the Moslem gentle- 
man is courteous and eager to oblige. A 
common Turk will never be civil unless he 
believes you have the power of the bastinado 


over him, with the admin Istrative conve- 
niences at hand for instantly carrying that 
punishment into effect. 

Tlie Grand Hall, where the state receptions 
are to be held, and the court of the Sultan 
will appear in all its splendour, is a fine 
lofty place enough. There are some beau- 
tiful specimens of marble among the many 
columns ; but there is too much gilding, and 
the decorations will not bear close examina- 
tion. They are done by inferior artists. The 
flowers, which are the chief ornament every- 
where, are miserable daubs. Pas.sing up a 
mean staircase, we come to a gallery carefully 
guarded hy jealous trellice work. This is 
where the ladies of the harem will sit to eat 
bon-bons and watch the proceedings. We 
wander from room to room, noticing nothing 
very remarkable save a good de/il of that 
make-believe which I think forms an essen- 
tial quality of all Orientals. For instance : 
we are in tlie palace of tlie Sultan ; yet there 
are no real curtains. They are painted above 
the doors and windows — painted a gorreous 
crim.son velvet, with deep gihled embroideries. 
Nothing is real in the East. Bead history 
and 3'ou will luiderstand why. The accounts 
we have of Oriental splendour ftrre true, but 
they are no longer .so. The East was once 
the treasury of the civilised world. Read 
Ducas and Phranza, and Anna Oomnena, 
and Chalcocondylas, and you will learn liow 
the treasures it contairKui were wasted by 
ignorance, profusion, priestcraft, and con- 
que.st. But the taste for gold and glitter 
remained wlien the ore and jewels ba<i been 
scattered. Show is part of the Eastern 
character ; and if they cannot any longer 
cheat themselves they may at leiust try to 
dazzle you and mo. 

The interior of Dolma Bakjab is that of a 
palace — nothing more. I have seen fifty 
better and as many worse. There is no grand 
conception in it — no imposing beauty. The 
staircases are all mean ; the passages are 
dark, the rooms generally are low, and tlie 
carpenter’s and joiner’s work is l>ad. Tiie 
fireplaces — necessary things enough in the 
Bosphorus — are too small; there is no 
freedom of handling or grace of idea about 
any one apartment, though the evidence of 
almost reckless expense strikes yon at every 
turn. The very floors, all things, considered, 
might liave been laid down in silver at a less 
cost ; yet they are not handsome. The best 
things 1 noticed were some magnificent spe- 
cimens of marble in the dining-room, and a 
charming effect of the setting sun shining 
down through some lofty stained glass 
windows. The square formal garden is sin- 
gularly ugly. 

Let me own I was shocked at the waste of 
wealth about this nee<lle8S place. I am not 
going to speak of many a deserted home I 
bad seen in a distant province, many a liare 
hut with the housewife wailing in the midst 
for her husband imprisoned to wring the stem 
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tax from hands which could no longer pay it. to obtain treasonable matter for the ensuing 
1 will not speak of the awful amount of week’s coffee-house conversation. For the 
misery I had witnessed but yesterday in the rest, the general and distinctive character of 
Gi*eek Islands. It is I know a ffiaiiionable the Turks was here completely lost, as far as 
philosophy to say that public works is one of their af)pe£irance goes to outward eyes. Many 
the best remedies for all this, and that the a man who half an hour before seemed to be 
profusion of the wealthy is the hope of the possessed of muscular power enough to rouse 

E oox\ I do not care to discuss the point ; the envy of a British Grenadier, peeled but 
ut I think that even for the poor, money poorly. I do not ever remember seeing such 
may be spent much more wisely than in uii- a reniaikable collection of arms and legs, 
productive splendour, and on the useless and A straggling assemblage of very gnarled 
tasteless trappings of royalty. and knotty broomsticks will by no means 

convey to the mind’s eye an adequate idea 
A TURKiBU BATH. of their very singular leanness and crooked- 

Passtnq through a pleasant paved court ness, 
ornamented w'ith flowers enough, and with a From what may be called the talk and 
merry little talkative fountain in the centre, perspiration-roorn, I was now led hobbling 
1 was soon iiuluctod into the bath toilet, into another, much hotter. It liad a dome- 
wliich consisted merely of a particoloured lil:e roof, with little round windows to let in 
gtu*ment, rather rough, bound round my j the liglit. Idiey would have looked like 
loiiiH, and a towel tied turban-form a)>oiit iny ■ lioles, but for tlte dense steam wliich collected 
Lead. Tims eqqipped, I w«*is mounted upon | on tljem. 1 rememl)er tliat a condensed 
a most rickety pair of wooden clogs, and | drop fell upon nr}" nose. I did not like it. I 
led giug‘‘rly into the first or outward j could not divest my imagination of an idea 
chamber of tlie bath. It had once been a that there was a greasiiieas about the water, 
noble a));irtnient, w'ith a lofty roof jind i In fact., an iiiqjisf.ssion began to make itself 
fretted marble w.alla tuid cornice.s. It now ! generally lelt tibout me that one woidd want 
aliared tlie fate of all things Turkish, and i rather more good wholesome washing after 
liad tumbled into a dreary state of rtiin and j a Turkisli bath than before it. 

<lecay. A large fat, black rat daslied game- j I smil«-d feebly as my attendant led 
somely by us as the door opened, and he | me, skating awkwardly, ov« r the marble 
sprinkled some water over inv leg witii his i fl'*(U' till we came to a little bras.s tap 
frolicso^ne tail. I had not thought a rat and a marble basin. Here he bade me 
was such a playful thing. I sit d(»wn ; and 1 did so. 1 was unwilling 

A strong smell of boiled Turk now made ' to liurt his feelings by expressitig my 
itself so outrageously demonstrative that a.iopiidou that the whole affair, ns far as 
pi[)e became a neces.sity ; and wldle en- I c!eanli!ic.ss ndght be concerned, was a del u- 
gaged in its di.scussion, I found my.self | sion and a snai e ; besi<le, resistance was im- 
introduced into a MoliamnuMlan company i poHsible. 1 closed my eyes, therefore, upon 
ratlier more numerous tlnaii 1 had autici- 1 the iilthy ])U'idles round about, and met kly 
pate<l, or, indeed, than ajipeared convenient | resigjied my.self to my fate, whatever it 
for the purposes of ablution. 1 soon per- j might be. 

oeived that the bath is a reguhu’ ho*use of j Now, if anybody was to mterrupt an 
call for scandal and gos-siping ; and 1 wit- English and, .still more, ajx Irish gentleman 
ne.ssed the pulling to pieces ol many persons taking a bath, according to the custom of his 
in authority, an operation which I am country, the bather might, could, should, or 
bound to say was performed with the same would, in all probability, knock the intruder 
liveliness and spirit, the same racy apyMjtite down ; but, in the East, such an achievement 
for forbidden tilings which I have so would be fairly impossible. I began, there- 
often observeil amongst the westera nation of fore, for the first time, to understand how 
which I am a native. attacking a tyrant in his bath has always 

Turks of various sliapes and sizes, ami in been such a very favourite and convenient 
divers stages of their interminable wasliing, way of getting rid of him. An e.astezn bather, 
stjilked from chamber to chamber, or stood six feet by four, is as helpless as a child. He 
together conversing in groups while the bath- hobbles or skates, as the case mny be, in 
men shaved the hair from their armpits. But wooden clogs, three inches high, attached to 
persons of overwhelming dignity shut them- the instep by a single narrow^ strap. He is 
selves and their pipes up in little private laid down on a block which looks like a 
dens, and ke|)t the vulgfir off by means of sarcophagus turned topsyturvy. He is 
towels spread carefully over the doorway's, swathed up like a mummy, and, a pipe being 
Tim bathraen I noticed seemed to be all clia- put into his lips, he is left till he feels 
racters — licensed jesters, like the one-eyed drowsy. Then there looms through the mist, 
boots of sporting inns. They seemed to gigantic, a man with a wonderluliy serious 
know everybody’s secrets and sly places : it face, who affords himself a very curious enter- 
was refreshing to observe the use they made tainmeut at the expense of his prostrate victim, 
of these acquisitions. It is my belief that His open hands press, and jiunoh, and poke 
many a lordly old Effendi went to that Lath the kxther in ail possible and impossible 
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plfvces. A fanciful individual suffering tlius 
might suppose himself to be the old original 
Prometheus, and his tormentor, tlie vulture, 
about Jk) dine upon him. Having been now 
punched, and poked, and pulled, and pressed 
sufficiently, the victim is lifted up by the 
band as helpless as an heir apparent, and 
then being reseated he shares passively in . a 
wild orgy which we will call lathering. The 
demon of the bath takes a long stringy thing 
in his hand — it looks like a mop without a 
handle — and ho scrubs the miserable bod>^ 
confided to him with stern animation. Some- 
thing comes off it in flakes. The advocates of 
batli maintain these flakes to be composed 
of the various impurities of the skin ; but 1 
am much disposed to question the accuracy 
of this opinion, and liaviiig suffered the most 
acute })ain ^^m the subsequent contact of my 
clothes, I reason to believe that i was 

very nearly flayed during this process, 
though from having been previousl}' nearly 
boiled, ami the atmosphere being generally 
warm and greasy, the operation did not cause 
me the acute agony at the time which it 
would cause under ordinary circumstances. 
Having been lathered more than sufliciently, 
with eyes, nose, ears, mouth, and every 
crick and cranny in Ijis body utterly stopped 
up and glutinous with soap, the wretched 
searcher, after cleanliness under dilUeulties, 
is at last perfectly soused with a deluge of 
scalding water, and being swaddled up anew 
and led into the outer apartment, the air of 
which strikes upon him as that of an ice- 
house, he sinks exhausted beside the con- 
soling pip© and coflee wliich have been 
prepared for him. Never is sleep more 
grateful than that which follows, though I 
am bound to coiife.ss, for my own part, that 1 
could not help dreaming fitfully of the vulture 
who had been clawing me, and at last I 
woke, in imminent apprehension of him, and 
found the barber. 

The Eastern barber is a distinguished ]ier- 
sonnge. He has been so under all rabid 
despotisms. It was found inconvenient not 
to treat with considerable deference an indi- 
vidual who also enjoyed a sort of absolute 
despotism, — who, in point of fact, was a rival 
potentate in his way, and might doom you to 
execution if ever the idea slmuld occur to 
him as being agrceaVfle or advantageous. It 
is not surprising tliat barbers invested with 
so much dignity should have a lively con- 
sciousness of their exalted station in society. 
The most elderly and experienced person, 
when admitted to the honourable craft of 
viscounts or barons, has the same. It is 
indeed a natural sentiment, and common to 
all magnates alike. I notice, therefore, with- 
out surprise, that the shaver now introduced 
to me has a dignified charm, of manner and 
grace of attitude while taking the small liair 
out of my nose, and the gray hairs out of my 
eyebrows, which almost causes me to Ibigct 
the excruciating anguish arising from so un- j 


looked-for a proceeding. He polishes me up 
indeed to such a j>owerful and surfuising 
extent, that I do not know my own face in 
the pretty little' tortoiseshell and mosaic^ 
framed looking-glass which he hands me, that 
I may admire in it the j^erfection of his arU 
He has shaved me with such alight hand that 
I set that individual down as a goose who 
shaveth himself in Turkey. My chin is as 
smooth as a very dark 8}»ecics of ivory ; my 
eyebrows have been miraculously arched. I 
feel for the favourite tuft on my right ear in 
vain. My visage and all thereto pertaining 
is as bare as the palm of a lady’s hand. 1 
have grown quite juvenile during tliis strange 
operation. 1 came hither a rusty elderly 
gentleman as needs to be. I shall depart an 
adventurous youth on my travels, and liotel- 
keepers will rejoice to take me in. I vow and 
tleclare that my niousiachcs are twi.sted into 
points sharp and dark an<l insinuating 
enough, to go straight tliiougli the heart of 
sweet seventeen. Tiie bailer conteniplaUs 
the improvement in my j>ers(uial appearance 
with due gravity and enjoyment. 1 am the 
last triumph of his art, and he is 2>roiui of me. 
If it were not for a slight twinge of a most 
intru.sive and unaccountable rlicunmtism, I 
should be jiroud of myself. 

The barlier veils his eves with his hands, 
and prostrates liimself before tlm Beys Ad6. 

1 notice with a kindred })ang that Haiiiet is 
distressed at the depth of his reverence, and 
I prophesy tliat my store of Turkish small 
change in the Albanian ])ouch will sensibly 
shrink ere that barber departelli. 

Let us ilress and depart also, llamed 
brings my linen, which has been washed at 
the bath during my ablutions, ami holds a 
curtiiin before me as a screen from the vulgar, 
while 1 put it on. He is always very jiarli- 
eidar in this respect, and he will not allow 
me to»be seen by jirofane eyes in my shirt- 
sleeves on any account. I must be arrayed in 
the full glory of agay-coluuretl j)laid shooting 
coat (bought of a Maltese Jew), and I must 
Iiave on my eyegia.s.s (which I hear the 
Itliodians have mislaken for a British mili- 
tary order of a high class) before he will let 
me go forth. His fierce rugged face ami 
well-knit figure, the sjilendour of hia Albanian 
dress and his glittering arms, contrast, as 
they often do, oddly enough, with the em- 
ployment he imposed cm himself. 

And now comes the quarter of an hour 
so pathetically mentioned by old Rabclaia. 
I must pay for the loss of my skin and 
for my renovated youth. Unhappily for 
my slender purse, which has long been in 
a galloping consumption, people in Turkey 
do not pay what things are worth, but what 
they themselves are supposed to be worth. 
Now they appear to find it convenient 
wherever I owe anything to call me Beys 
Ad6, which signifies great lord, or something 
altogether out of tlie common way ; and 
therefore I am ruthlessly mulcted of a sum 
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rather griator than that I ehonld have to ultry street. It seemed as though he gave 
pay in Bond Street — viz., about ten shillings way all at once ; he was so languid that ho 
powerful sum for a bath. If my ser- could not control his thoughts ; they would 
vant had not blown my trumpet with such wander to her ; they would bring back th« 
haughtiness and vivacity while entertaining scene, — not of his repulse and rejection the 
his little world of admirers in the anteroom, day before, but the looks, the actions of the 
I might have got off’ for twopence, as other day bel'ore that. He went along the crowded 
people do. Ah, Hamed 1 Hauied ! streets mechanically, winding in and out 

i^iong tlie peojde, but never seeing them, — 
y yy » -^y y-v ^ yv yy r|, yy aluiost siclc witli loiiging for that onc half* 

JNUlvlJjL AJNi/ oUUl ll# hour — that one brief space of time when she 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Mr. 'I'liORNTuN went .straight and hard into 
all the interests of the following day. There 
was a alight demaiid for finished goods ; and, 
OH it affected his branch of the trade, he took 
advantage of it, and drove liard bargains. He 
was sharp to the hour at the meeting of his 
brotluu* inagistratc.s, — giving them the best 
assistance of his strong sense, and his power 
of seeing consequences at a glanc ainl ho 
coming to a rapid decision. Older men, men 
I’ of lung stand iug in the town, men of far 
|i greater wealtli — realised and turned into 
I land, while his w’as all floating capital, eii- 

I gagt'd in his trade — looked to him for yu’ompt 

I I ready wisdom. He was the one deputed to see 
j and arrange with the police — to lead in all the 
j requisite 8te])s. And hec.'ired for their uncon- 
scious deference no more than for the soft 

; west wind, that scarcely made the smoke 
I from tlie great tall chiiniieys swerve in its 

i .st!‘aig]it upward course, lie wns not aware 

, of the silent re8))ect paid to him. If it had 

1 been otherwise, he would have felt it as an 

obstacle in his progress to the object he had 
in view. As it was, lie looked to the s])eed 3 ^ 
aceonq)lishment of that alone. It was hi.s 
mother’s gnaaly cars that sucked in, from ' 
the womenkind of tliese magistrates and 
wealthy men, how highly Mr. This or Mr. 
Tluit thought of Mr. Tliornton ; that if he 
had not been there, tilings would have gone 
oil very differently, — very badl}', indeed. He 
swei)t off’ his buslne.ss right and left that day. 
It seemed as though his deep mortification of 
yesterday, and the stunned jiurposeless course 
of the hours afterwards, had cleared away all 
the mists from his intellect. He felt his 
power and revelled in it. He could almost 
defy his heart. If he had known it, he could 
have sang the song of the miller who lived by 
the river Dee : — 

I cure for nobody — 

Nobody cares for me. 

The evidence against Boucher and other 
ringleaders of the riot was taken before him ; 
that against the three others, for conspiracy^ 
failed. But he sternly charged the police to 
be on the watch ; for the swift right arm of 
the law should be in readiness to strike as 
soon as they could prove a fault. And then 
he left the hot reeking room in tiie borough 
court, and went out into the fresher but still 


clung to him and her heart beat against his 
— to come once again. 

“Wliy, Mr. Thornton ! you’re cutting m« 
I very coolly, I must say. And how is Mrs. 
j Thornton f Brave weather this ! We doctors 
i don’t like it, I can tell you !** 

I beg your pardon, ]>r. Donaldson. I 
really did nut see you. My mother’s quite 
j well, tiiank you. It is a fine da\% and good 
i for the harvest, I hope. If the wheat is well 
; got in, we shall have a brisk trade next year, 
' whatever you doctors have.” 

“ Ay, ay. Hicli man for himself. Your 
bad weather, and your bad times, are my 
good one.s. When trade is bad, there’s more 
undermining of health, and preparation for 
death, going on among you Milton men than 
you’re aware of.” 

“ Not with me, Doctor. I’m made of iron. 
Ilie news of the worst bad debt I ever had 
never made my pulse vary. Tliis stnke, 
which affects me more than auy one else in 
Milton, — more than Hamper, — never comes 
near my appetite. You must go elsewhere 
for a patient, Doctor.” 

‘^By the way, you’ve recommended me a 
! good patient, poor lady! Not to go on talking 
in tl)is heartless way, I seriously believe that 
Mns. Hale — that lady in Crampton, you know 
— hasn't many weeks to live. 1 never had any 
Iiope of cure, as I think I told you ; but I’ve 
been sf-eing her to-day, and I think very 
badly of her.” 

Mr. Thornton was silent. The vaunted 
steadiness of pulse faile<l him for an instant. 

“ 0:ui 1 do anything, Doctor?” he asked, 
j in an altered voice. “ You know — you would 
I sec that luonev is not very plentiful ; — ^are 
! thei e auy comtorts or dainties she ought to 
have ?” 

No,” replied the Doctor, shaking his 
head. “ She craves for fruit, — she has a con- 
stant fever on her ; but jargonelle pears will 
do as Weil as anything, and there are quan- 
tities of them in the market.” 

‘‘ You will tell me if there is anything I can 
do, I’m sure,” replied Mr. Thornton, “I rely 
upon you.” 

“ Oh ! nevei* fear 1 I’ll not spare your 
purse, — I know it’s deep enough. I wish 
you’d give me carte-blanche for all my 
patients, and all their wants.” 

But Mr. Thornton had no general bene- 
volence, — no universal philanthropy ; few 
even would liave given him credit for strong 
affections. But he went straight to the first 
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fruitrshop in Milfeon, and chose out the hunch 
of purple grapes will) the most delicate bloom 
upon them, — the richest-coloured peaches, — 
the freshest vine-leaves. They were packed ■ 
into a basket, and tlie shopman awaited the| 
answer to his inquiry, ** Where shall we send 
them to, sir ] ! 

There was no reply, “ To Marlborough ' 
Mills, I suppose, sir 5 ” 

No 1 ” Mr*. Thornton said. ‘‘ Give tiio 
basket to me, — I’ll tnke it.” 

It took up both his hands to carry it ; and j 
he had to pass through the busiest part of 
the town for feminine shopping. Many a 
young lady of his acquaintance turned to look 
after him, and thouglit it strange to see him 
occupied just like a porter or an erraml-boy. 

He w.'is thinking, “ I will not be daunted 
from doing as I choose by the tlnaight of her. 
Hike to take this fruit to tlie p ior mother, 
and it is simply right that I should. She 
shall never scorn me out of doing wdiat I 
please. A pretty joke, indeed, if, for fear of 
a haughty girl, I failed in doing a kindness to 
a man I liked ! I do it for Mr. Hale, — 1 do 
it in defiance of her.” 

He went at an unusual pace, and was soon 
at Crampton. He went u})stairs two stops at 
a time, and entered the drawing-room bt fore 
Dixon could announce him, — his face flushed, 
his eyes shining with kindly eanie.stness. 
Mrs. Hale lay on the sofa heated wdtli fever. 
Mr. Hale was reading aloud. Margaret was 
working on a low stool by her motlier’s side. 
Her heart fluttered, if his did not, at this 
interview. But ho took no notice of her, — 
hardly of Mr. Hale himself; lie went up 
straight with Jiis basket to Mrs. Hale, and 
said, in that suVxlued and gentle tone which 
is so touching when used liy a robust man in 
full health speaking to a feeble invalid — , 

met Dr. Donaldson, ma’am, and as he 
said fruit would be good for you, 1 have taken 
the liberty — the great liberty — of bringing 
you some tliat seemed to me fine.” Mrs. , 
Hale was exce.ssively surprised; excessively! 
pleased ; quite in a tremble of eagerness. Mr. | 
Hale with fewer words expressed a deej>er 
gratitude. | 

“ Fetch a plate, Margaret — a basket — any- j 
thing.” Margaret stood up by the table, half 
afraid of moving or making any noise to ! 
arouse Mr. Thornton into a consciousness of j 
her being in the room. She thought it would ! 
be 80 awkward for both to be brouglit into i 
conscious collision ; and fancied that, from her | 
being on a low seat at first, and now standing 
behind her father, he had overlooked her in 
his haste. As if he did not feel the conscious- 
ness of her presence all over, though his eyes 
had never rested on her I 

I must go,” said he, “I cannot stay. If 
you will forgive this liberty, — my rough ! 
ways, — too abrupt, 1 fear — but I will be 
more gentle next time. Yon will allow me' 
the pfeasure of bringing you some fruit 
agaiHi if I should see any that is tempting. 


Good afternoon, Mr. Hale. Good bye, 
ma’am.” 

He was gone. Not one word ; not one 
look to Margaret. She believed that lie had 
not seen her. She went for a plate in silence, 
.and lifted the fruit out teiKloHy, with the 
points of her delicate taper fingers. It was 
good of him to bring it ; and after yesterday 
too ! 

“Oh 1 it is so delicious ! ” said Mrs. Hale, 
in a feeble voice. “ How kind of him to tbink 
of me ! Margaret love, only taste these ‘ 
gra]>cs ! Was it not good of him 1 ” 

“ Yes 1 ” said Mai’garct, quietly. 

“Margaret!” said Mrs. Hale, rather 
querulously, “ you won’t like anything Mr. 
Tiiornton does. I never saw anybody so 
prejudiced.” 

Mr. Hale bad been peeling a peach for his 
wife, .and, cutting off a small piece fur liimself, 
be said : 

1 “If I had any prejudices, the <:ift of such 
delicit)us fruit as this woul<l melt tliein .all 
aw.ay. I liave not tasted such fruit — no ! 
not even in Hampsliire — .since I wa.s .a boy ; 

I and to lK)y3, 1 fancy, all fruit is good. I 
l•ememl^er eating sloes and crabs with a relisli. 
Do you remember the matted up currant 
buslies, Margaret, .at tlie corner of the weat- 
' wall in the garden at home I ” 

I Del she not ? did she not remember every 
' wenther-stain on the old atone wall ; the gray 
and yellow liclu n.s tliat inarkt*d it like a map; 
the little crane’s-bill that grew in the 
crevices ? She liad been shaken liy the events 
of the last two days ; lier wlnde life just now 
was a strain upon iier fortitude ; and, some- 
liow, the.se* careless words of her father’s, 
touching on the n memhrance of the sunny 
times of old, made her start n]t, and, dropping 
her .sewing on the ground, she went hastily 
out of tlie room into her own little chamber. 
She h.ad liardly given way to the first choking 
sub, when she became aware of Dixon stand- 
ing at her drawers, and evidently searching 
for sometliing. 

“Bless me, miss ! How you startled me! 
Missus is not worse, in she 1 Is anything the 
maUer 1 ” 

“ No, notliing. Only Fm silly, Dixon, and 
want a glass of water. What are you looking 
for ? 1 keep iny muslins in that drawer.” 

Dixon did not speak, but went on rum- 
raagiiig. The scent of lavender came out and 
perfumed the room. 

At last Dixon found what she warded ; 
what it w.as Margaret could not see. Dixon 
faced round, and spoke to her : 

“ Now I don’t like telling you what I 
wanted, because you’ve fretting enough to 
through, and 1 know you’ll fret about this. 
I meant to have kept it from you till night, 
may-be, or such times as that.” 

“ What is the matter 1 pray, tell me, 
Dixon, at once.” 

“That young woman you go to see— 
Higgins, I mean.” 
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«Well?” 

“Well! she died this moniing, and her 
sister is here — come to beg a strange thing. 
It seems the young woman who died had a 
fancy for being burled in something of yoiii's, 
and so tlie sister come to ask for it, — and I 
was looking for a niglit-cap that was’nt too 
good to give away.” 

“ Oh ! let me fi;id one,” said Margaret, in 
the midst of her tears. “ Poor Bessy ! I 
never tli ought I should not see lier again.” 

“ Why, that’s another thing. This girl 
down-stairs wanted me to ask you if you 
would like to see lier.” 

“ But she’s dead ! ” said Margaret, turning 
a little pale. “ I never saw a dead })er3on. 
No ! 1 would rather not.” 

I should never have asked you if you had 
not come in. I told her j'ou would not.” 

“ I will go down and speak to her,” said 
Margaret, afraid lest Dixon’s harshness of 
manner might wound the poor girl. So, 
taking the cap in lier hand, she went to the 
kitclien. Mary’s face was all swollen with 
crying, and she burst out afresh when she 
saw Margaret. 

“ Oh, ma'am, she loved yo, she loved yo, 
she did indeed ! ” And for a long lime 
Margaret could not get her to say anything 
more than this. At last, her syrujiathy, and 
Dixon’s scolding, forced out a few facts. 
Nicholas Higgins had gone out in the morn- 
ing, leaving Bessy as well as on the day 
before. But in au hour she was taken worse ; 
some neighbour ran to the room wlu*r(v Mary 
was working ; they did not know where to 
fiuti her father ; Mary had only come iu a few 
minutes before she died. 

“ It were a day or two ago she axed to 
be Imried in somewhat o’ yourii. She were 
never tired o’ talking o’ yo. She used to say 
yo W(“re the prettiest thing she’d ever 
clapped eyes on. She loved yo dearly. Her 
lust wolds were, ‘Give her my atfcctioiiate 
res|>ects ; and keep father fro’ drink.’ Yo’ll 
come and see her, ma’am. Slie would ba’ 
thought it a great compliment, I know.” 

Margaret fcuiraiik a little from answering. 

‘ Yes, perhaps I may. Yes, I will. I’ll 
come before tea. But whe^S!!) your father, 
Mary 1 ” 

Mary shook her head, and stood up to be 
going. 

“ Miss Hale,” said Dixon, in a low voice, 
wheie’s the use o’ your going to see the poor 
thing laid out ? I’d never say a word against 
it, if it could do the girl any good ; and I 
would’nt mind a bit going myself, if that 
would satisfy her. They’ve just a notion 
these common folks, of its being a respect to 
the departed. Here,” said she, turning 
ftharply round, “ 1*11 come and see your sister. 
Miss llale is busy, and she can’t come, or else 
she would.” 

The girl looked wistfully at Margaret, 
Dixon’s coming might be a compliment, but 
it was not the same thing to the poor sister. 


who had had her little pangs of jealousy 
during Bessy’s life-time at the intimacy 
between her and the young lady. 

No, Dixon ! ” said Margaret with decision, 

“I will go. Mary, you shall see me this 
afternoon.” And for fear of her own 
cowardice, she went away, in order to take 
from herself any chance of changing her 
determination, 

CHAPTER THE TWEKTT- EIGHTH. 

That afternoon she walked swiftly to the 
Higgins’s house. Mary was looking out for 
her, with a half-distrustful face. Margaret 
smiled into her eyes to re-assure her. They 
passed quickly through the house-place, up- 
stairs, and into the quiet presence of the 
dead. Then Margaret was glad that she bad 
come. The face, often so weaiy with pain, so 
restless with troublous thoughts, had now the 
faint soft smile of eternal rest upon it. The 
slow tears gathered into Margaret’s eyes, bht 
a deep calm entered into her soul. And that 
was (loath ! It looked more peaceful than 
life. All Vieaiitifiil scriptures came into her | 
I mind. “They rest from their labours.” “The 
! weary are at rest.” “ He giveth His beloved 
' sleep.” 

i ISlowdy, slowly Margaret turned away from 
the be<l. Mary was humbly sobbing in the 
baek-ground. They went downstairs without 
a word. 

Besting his hand upon the house-table, 
Nicholas Higgins stood in the midst of the 
floor ; his great eyes startled open by the 
new's he had heard as he came along the 
court from many busy tongues. His eyes 
w'cre dry, and fierce ; studying the reality of 
her death ; bringing himself to understand 
that her place should know her no more. For 
she had been sickly, dying so long, that he 
had persuaded himself she would not die ; 
that she would “pull through.” 

Margaret felt as if she had no business to 
be there, familiarly acquainting herself with 
the surroundings of the death which he, the 
father, had only just learnt. There had been 
a p.ause of an instant on the steep crooked 
stair, when she first saw him ; but now she 
tried to steal past his abstracted gaze, and to 
leave him in the solemn circle of his house- 
hold misery. 

Mary sat down on the first chair she came 
to, and throwing her apron over her head, 
began to cry. 

The noise appeared to rou.se him. He took 
sudden hold of Margaret’s arm, and held her 
till he could gather words to speak. His 
throat seemed dry ; they came up thick, and 
choked, and hoarse : 

“Were yo with her? Did yo see her 
die 1 ” 

“ No ! ” replied Margaret, standing still 
with the utmost patience, now she found 
herself perceived. It was some time before 
he spoke again, but he kept his hold on her 
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“ All men must die,” said he at last, with 
a strange sort of gravity, which fiist sug- 
gested to Mai'garet the idea that he had been 
drinking — not enougli to intoxicate himself, 
but enough to make his thoughts bewildered. 
“But she were younger than mo.” Still lie 
pondered over the event, not looking at Mar- 
garet, though he grasped her tight. Sud- 
denly, he looked up at her with a wild, 
searching inquiry in his glance. “YoVe 
sure and certain she’s dead — not in a dwam, 
a faint* 1 — she’s been so before, often.” 

“ She is dead,” replied Margaret. She felt 
no fear in speaking to him, though he hurt 
her arm with his gripe, and wild gleams came 
across the stupidity of his eyes. 

“She is dead!” she said. 

He looked at her still with that searching 
look, which seemed to fade out of his eyes as 
he gazed. Then he suddenly let go his hold 
of Margaret, and, throwing his body half; 
aftross the table, he shook it and every other 
piece of furniture in the* room, with his j 
violent sobs. Mary came trembling towards 
him. 

“ Get thee gone ! — get thee gone ! ” he 
cried, striking wildly and blimlly at her. 
“What do 1 care for thee ?” Margaret took 
her hand, and held it softly in hers. He 
tore his hair, he beat his head against the 
hard wood, then he lay exhausted and stupid. 
Still his daughter and Margaret did not 
move. Mary trembled from liead to foot. 

At last — it might liave been a quarter of 
an hour, it might have been an hour — he 
lifted himself up. His eyes were swollen and 
bloodshot, and he seemed to have forgotten 
that any one was by ; he scowled at the 
watchers when he saw them. He shook 
himself heavily, gave them one more sullen 
look, spoke never a word, but made fur the 
door. 

“ Oh, father, father ! ” said Mary, throw- 
ing herself upon his arm, — “ not to night ! 
Any night but to-night. Oh, help me ! he’s 
going out to drink again ! Fat her, J’ll not 
leave yo. Yo may strike, but I’ll not leave 
yo. She told me last of all to keei) yo fro’ 
drink ! ” 

But Margaret stood in the doorway, silent 
yet commanding. He looked up at her 
defyingly. 

“It’s my own house. Stand out o’ the 
way, wench, or I’ll make yo ! ” He had 
shaken off Mary with violence : he looked 
ready to strike Margaret. But she 
moved a feature — never took her deep, 
serious eyes off him. lie stared back on her 
with gloomy fierceness. If she had stirred 
hand or foot, he would have thrust lier aside 
with even more violence than he had U8e<i to 
his own daughter, whose face was bleeding 
from her fall against a chair. 

“ What are yo looking at me in that way 
for ] ” asked he at last^ daunted and awed by 
her Severe calm. “ If yo think for to keep 
me from going what gait I choose, because 


she loved yo — and in ray own house, too, 
where 1 nevcT asked yo to come, yo’r mista’eu. 
It’s very hard upon a man that he can’t go to 
the only comfort left.” 

Margaret felt that he acknowledged her 
power. What could she do next ? lie had 
seated himself on a chair, close to Uie door ; 
half-conquered, half- resenting ; intending to 
go out as soon as she left her position, but 
unwilling to use the violence he had 
threatened not five minutes before. Mar- 
garet laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Come with me,” she said. “ Come and 
see her.” 

The voice in which she spoke was very low 
and solemn ; but there was no fear or doubt 
expressed in it, eilher of him or of his com- 
j)liance. He sullenly rose nj). He stood un- 
certain, with (logged irresolution upon hi.s 
face. She waited him there ; quietly and 
})aticntly waited for his time to move. He 
liad a strange pleasuie in making her wait ; 
but at last he moved towards the stairs. 

She and he stood by the corpse. 

“ Her last words to Mary were, ‘ Keep my 
father fro’ drink.’ ” 

“ It canna hurt her now,” muttered he. 
“ Nought can hurt her now.” Tlieu, raising 
his voice to a wailing cry, he went on : “We 
may qiiarrtd and fall out — we may make 
peace and be friends — we may clem to skin 
and bone — and nought o’ all our griefs will 
ever touch her more. Hoo’s liad her portion 
on ’em. What wi’ hard woi k first, and sick- 
ness at last, hoo’s led the life of a dog. And 
^ to die witlioiit knowing one good piece o’ 

I rejoicing in all her days ! Nay, wench, 

; wliatever hoo said, Ikjo can know nought 
about it now, and I mun ha’ a sup o’ drink 
just to steady me against sorrow.” 

No,” said ]\Iargaret, softening with his 
softened manner. “You shall not. If her 
life lias been v hat you say, at any rate she 
did not fear death as some do. Oli, you 
should have heard her speak of the life to 
come — the life hidden with God, that slie is 
now gone to.” 

He shook his head, glancing sideways up 
at Margaret as he did so. His pale, liaggard 
face struck her painfully. 

“ You are sorely tired. Wiiere have you 
been all day — not at work ? ” 

“ Not at work, sure enough,” said he, with 
a short, grim laugh. “Not at what you call 
work. I were at the Committee till 1 were 
sickened out wi’ trying to make fools hear 
reason. I were fetched to Boucher’s wife 
afore seven this morning. She’s bed-fast, 
but she were raving and raging to know 
where her d under-headed brute of a chap 
was, as if I’d to keep him — as if ho were fit 
to be ruled by me. The d — d fool, who has 
put hi.s foot in all our plans ! And I’ve 
walked my feet sore wi’ going about for to 
see men who would not be seen, now the law 
is raised again us. And I were sore-hearted. 
too, which is worse than sore-footed ; tind if 1 
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did »ee a friend who oasecl to treat me, T he feared being upset by tile words, stiJl more 
never knew hoolay a-dyinghero. Bess, lass, the looks, of sympathising neighbours. So he 
thou’d believe me, thou would’st — wouldstn’t and Margaret w^ked in silence, 
thou ? ” tuniiug to the poor dumb form with As he got near the street in which he knew 
wild appeal. she liveci, he looked down at his clothes, his 

“I am sure,” said Margaret, “I am sure hands, and shoes, 
you did not know : it was quite sudden. But '‘I should ra’appen ha* cleaned mysel’, 
now, you see, it would be different ; you do first ? ” 

know ; you do see her lying there ; you hear It certainly would have been desirable, but 
what she said with her last breath. You Margaret assured him he should be allowed 
will not go 1 ” to go into the yard, and have soap and towel 

No answer. In fact, where was he to look ! proviiled ; she could not let him slip out of 
for comfort 1 ! her hands just then. 

‘‘Come home with me,” said she at last,! While he followed the house-servant along 
with ahold venture, half trembling at her , the passage, and through the kitchen, stepping 
own proposal as she made it. “ A t k^ast you ! cautiously on every dark mark in the pattern 
shall have some comfortable food, which rm I of the oil-cloth in order to conceal his dirty 
sure you need.” fooi-prints, Mai'garet ran upstairs. She met 

■ Yo’re father’s a parson 1 ” asked he, with ' Dixon on the laudin^. 
a sudden turn in his ideas. ' JIow is mamma ? — where is papa 1 ” 

“ He was,” said Margaret, shortly. ^ IMissus was tired, and gone into her own 

“ ril go and take a ilish o’ tea with him,” * rf)om. Bhe had wanted to go to bed, but 
since yo’ve a.sked me. I’ve many a thing 1 ' Dixon had persuaded her to lie down on the 
often wished to say to a parson, and I’m .sofa, and have her tea brought to her tliere ; 
not particular as to whether he’s j>reaching it would be better than getting restless by 
now, or not.” j being too hmg in bed. 

Margaret was perjdexed ; his drinking tea| So far, so good. But wliere was Mr. Hale ? 
with lier father, who would he totally unpre- j In the drawing-room. Margaret went in 
pared for his visitor — lier mother so ill — | half breathless with the hurried story she had 
seemed utterly out of the (|uestion ; and yet ^ to tell. Of course, she told it incompletely ; 
if slie drew hack now, it would he worse than and lu^r father was rather “taken aback ” by 
ever — sure to drive him to the gin-shop. She tlie idea of the drunken weaver awaiting him 
thought Ciat if she could only get him to ’ in Ids quiet study, with whom he wa.s expected 
their own house, it wa.s so great a step gained , to drink tea, and on whose behalf Margaret 
that she would trust to the chapter of was anxiously pleading. The meek, kind- 
accidents for the next, , hearted ^Ir. Hale would have readily tried to 

“ (ioo(ll)ye, ouM wench ! We’ve parted console him in his grief, but, unluckily, the 
company at last, we have! But thou’st j point Margaret <l\veU upon most forcibly was 
been a blessiu’ to thy fatlier ever sin’| the fact of his having been drinking, and her 
thou wert born. Bless thy white lips, lass, | having brought him "home with her as a last 
— they’ve a smile on ’em now ! and I’m glad ; expedient to keep him from the gin shop, 
to see it once again, though I’m lone and j One little event had come out of another so 
forlorti for evermore.” | naturally that Margaret was hardly conscious 

He stooped down and fondly kissed his j of what she had done, till she saw the slight 
daughter ; covered up her face, and turned to look of repugnance on her father’s face, 
follow Margaret. She h.'ul hastily gone down “ Oh, papa ! he really is a man you will not 
stjurs to tell Mary of the arrangement ; to say ; dislike — if youwmn’t be shocked to begin with.” 
it was the only way she could think of to keep i “ But, Margaret, to bring a drunken man 
him from the gin-palace ; to urge Mary to honie— and your mother so ill 1 ” 
conu3 too, for her heart smote her at tlie idea Margaret’s countenance fell. “ I am sorry, 
of leaving the poor afl’ectionate girl alone. ])apa. He is very quiet — he is not tipsy at 
But Mary had friends among the neighbours, all. lie was only rather strange at first, but 
she said, who would come in and sit a bit that might be the shock of poor Bessy’s 
with her ; it was all right ; but father — death.” Margaret’s eyes filled with tears. 

He was there by them as she would have | Mr. Hale took hold of her sweet pleading 
spoken more. He liad shaken off his emotion ; face in both his hands, and kissed her 
as if ho w/is ashamed of having even given forehead. 

way to it ; and had even o’erleaped himself “It is all right, dear. I’ll go and make 
80 much that he assumed a sort of hitter him as comfortable jis I can, and do you 
mirth, like the crackling of thorns under a attend to your mother. Only, if you can 
pot. come in and make a third in the study, I 

“ I*m going to take my tea wi* her father, shall be glad.” 

I am ! ” “ Oh, yes — thank you.” But as Mr. Hale 

But he slouched his cap low down over his was leaving the room, she rau after him : 
brows as he went out into the street, and “ Papa — you must not wonder at what he 

looked neither to the right nor to the left, says; he’s an I mean he does not be- 

whilo he trjunpod along by Margaret’s side ; lieve in much of what we do ” 
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‘‘Oh dearJ a drunken infidel weaver!” 
said Mr. Hale to liiiuself, in dismay. £ut to 
Margaret lie only said, “If your mother 
goes to sleep, be sure you come directly.” 

Margaret went into her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Hale lifted herself up from a doze. 

“ When did you write to Frederick, Mar- 
garet ? Yesterday, or the day before ? ” 

“Yesterday, m:unma.” 

“ Yesterday. And the letter went 1 

“ Yes. I took it myself.” 

“ Oh, Margaret, I’m so afraid of his coming 1 
If hesll^ld be recognised ! If he should he 
taken I-* "' If he sliould be executed, after all 
these }^ars that he has kept away and lived 
in safety ! I keep falling asleep and dreaming 
that he is caught and being tried.” 

“ Oh, mamma, don’t be afraid. There wdll 
be some risk, no doubt ; but we will lessen it 
as much as ever we can. And it is so litti 
Now, if we were at Helstone, there would be 
twenty — a hundred times iis niiiclu There 
everybody 'would remember him ; and ifi 
there was a stranger known to be in the ; 
bouse, they would be sure to guess it was 
Frederick ; while here, nobody knows or 
cares for us enough to notice what "we do. 
Dixon will keep the door like a dragon — 
won't you, Dixon — while he is here 1 ’ 

“They’ll be clever if they come in past me ! ” 
said Dixon, showing her teeth at the bare 
idea. 

“And he need not go out, except in the 
dusk, poor fellow 1 ” 

“Poor fellow ! ” echoed Mrs. Hale. “ But I 
almost wi4i ^^'had not written. Would it 
be too lat!®)''«pBtop him if you wrote again, 
Margaret ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it would, mamma,” said [Mar- 
garet, remembering the urgency with which 
she had entreated him to come directly, if he 
wished to see his mother alive. 

“ I always dislike that doing things in such 
a hurry,” said Mrs. Hale. 

Margaret was silent. 

‘ Come now, ma’am,” said Dixon, with a 
kind of cheerful authority, “you know see- 
ing Master Frederick is just the very thing 
of all others you’re longing for. Ami I’m 
glad Miss Margaret wrote off straight 
■without shilly-shallying. I’ve had a great 
mind to do it myselfi And we’ll keep him 
snug, depend upon it. There’s only Martha 
in the house that would not do a good deal to 
save him on a pinch ; and I’ve been thinking 
she might go and see her mother just at 
that very time. She’s been saying once or 
twice she should like to go, fur her mother 
has had a stroke since she came here ; only 
she didn’t like to ask. But I’ll see about 
her being safe off, as soon as we know when 
he comes, God bless him ! So take your tea, 
ma’am, in comfort, and trust to me.” 

Mrs. Hale did trust in Dixon more than in 
Margaret. Dixon’s words quieted her for 
the tune. Margaret poured out the tea in 
silence, trying to think of something agree- 


able to say ; but her thoughts made answer 
something like Daniel O’liourke, when the 
man-in-the-mooii asked him to get ofi‘ his 
reaping-hook, “The more you ax ns, the 
more we won’t stir.” The more she tried to 
think of something — anything besides the 
danger to which Frederick would be exposed 
— the more closely her imagination clung to 
the unfortunate idea presented to her. Her 
mother prattled with Dixon, and seemed to 
have utter! 3 ^ forgotten the po.ssibility of Fre- 
derick being tried and executed — utterly 
forgotten tliat at her wish, if by Margaret’s 
deed, ho was summoned into this danger. 
Her mother was one of those who throw out 
terrible possibilities, miserable probabilitien^, 
unfi/rtunate cbances of all kinds, as a rocket 
throws out sparks ; but if the sparks li^ht 
on some combustible matter, they smoulder 
first, and burst out into a frightful flaine>t 
last. Margaret was glad when, her filial 
duties gently mid carefully performed, she 
could go down into the study. She won- 
dered how her father and Nicholas Higgins 
had got on. 

In the first place, the decorous, kind- 
hearted, simple, old fashioned gentleman, had 
unconsciously called out, by his own refine- 
ment and courteousness of manner, all the 
latent courtesy in the other. 

Mr. Hale treated all his fellow-creatures 
alike : it never entered into his heatl to make 
anj" diflerence because of their rank. He placed 
a chair for Nicholas ; stood up till he, at 
Hale s request, took a seat ; and called him^, 
invariabl^q “Mr. Higgins,” instead of the 
curt “Nicliolas” or ‘‘IligginB,” to which the 
“drunken infidel weaver” had been accus- 
tomed. But Nicholas was neither an habitual 
drunkard nor a thorough infidel. He drank 
to drowui care, as he would have himself ex- 
pressed it ; and he was infidel so far as ho 
had never yet found any form of faith to 
which he could attach himsell, heart and 
«ouL j' 

I ' Margaret was a little surprised, and very 
much pleased, when she found her father and 
Higgins in earnest conversation, — each speak- 
ing with gentle politeness to the other, how- 
ever their opinions might clash* Nicholas- 
clean, tidied (if only at the pump-trohgh), and 
quiet-spoken — was a new creature to her, 
who had only seen liim in the rough inde- 
pendence of liis own hearthstone. He had 
“slicked” his hair down with the fresh 
water ; he had adjusted his neck-handker- 
chief, and borrowed an odd candle-end to 
polish his clogs with ; and there he sat, en- 
forcing some opinion on her father, with a 
strong Darkshire accent, it k true, but with 
a lowered voice, and a good earnest com- 
posure on liis face. Her father, too, was 
interested in what his companion was saying. 
He looked routid as she came in, smiled, and 
quietly gave her his Ohair, and then sat down 
afresh as quickly as possible, and with a little 
bow of apology to his guest for the interrup- 
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tion, Higgins nodded to her as a sign of 
greeting ; aud she softly adjusted her working ] 
materials on the table, and prepared to listen. 

“ As I was a-sayiug, sir, I reckon yo’d not 
ha’ mnch V/elief in yo if yo lived here, — if 
yo’d been bred here. I ax your pardon if 1 
use wrong words ; but what I mean by belief 
just now, is a-tliiiiking on sayings and maxims 
and promises made by folk yo never saw, — 
about tVie things and the life yo never saw, 
nor no one else. Now, yo say these are true 
things, and true sayings, and a true life. 1 
just say, where’s the proof? There’s many 
and many a one wiser, and scores better 
learned than I. arn around me, — folk who’ve 
had time to think on tliese things, — while my 
time has had to be gi’eii up to getting my 
bread. Well, I sees these people. Their lives 
is pretty much open to me. They’re real 
folk. Tliey don’t believe i’ the Bible, — n«jt 
they. They may say they do, for form’s sake ; 
but Lord, sir, d’ye think their tirst cry i’ th‘ 
morning is, ‘ What shall I do to get hold on 
eteruar life ? ’ or ‘ W’hat shall 1 do to till 
my purse this blessed day? W' here shall I 
go ? What bargains shall I strike ? ’ Tlie 
purse and the gold and the notes is real 
things ; things as can be felt and touclie<i ; 
them’s realities ; and eternal life is all a talk, 

very lit fur 1 axe your pardon, sir ; yo’re 

a parson out o’ work, I l)ciieve. Well ! I *11 
never speak disrespectful of a man in the 
same fix as I’m in inyser. But I'il just ^ax 
yo another (luestion, sir, and I duimot want 
yo to answer it, only to put it in yo’r pipe, 
and smoke it, afore yo’ go for to set down us, 
who only believe in what we see, as fools 
and noddies. If salvation, and life to come, 
and wliat not, was true — not in men's words, 
but in men’s hearts’ core — dun yo not think 
they’d din us wi’ it as they do wi’ {>oliiical 
’cononiy ? They're mighty auxii>us to come 
round us wi’ that piece o’ wisdom ; but 
t’otlicr would be a greater convarsiou, if it 
were true.” 

“ But the masters^ vliave nothing to do wr 
your religion. All that they are connected 
with you in is trade, — so they think, — and aill 
that it concerns them, therefore, to rectify 
your opinions in is the science of trade.” 

fVm glad, sir,” said Higgins, wdth a curious 
wink of his eye, “ Umt yo put in, ‘ so they 
tliink.’ I’d ha’ thought yo a hypocrite, I’m 
afeard, if yo hadn’t, for all yo’r a piu'son, or 
rayther because yo’r a parson. Yo see, if yo’d 
spoken o’ religion as a thing that, if it was 
true, it didn’t concei'n all men to press on all 
men’s attention, above everything else in this 
Varsal earth, I should ha’ thought yo a 
knave for to be a parson ; and I’d rather 
think yo a fool than a knave. No ofience, I 
hope, sir.” 

**’ None at all. You consider me mistaken, 
and I consider you far more fatjdly mistaken. 
I don’t expect to convince you in a day, — not 
in one conversation ; but let us know each 
other, and apeak ^eely to each other about 


these things, and the truth will prevail. I 
should not believe in God if I'did not believe 
that. Mr. Higgins, I trust, whatever else you 
have given up, you believe” — (Mr. Hale’s 
voice dropped low in reverence) — “you be- 
lieve in Him.” 

Nicholas Higgins suddenly stood straight 
stiff up. Margaret started to her feet, — for 
she thought, by the working of his face, he 
was going into convulsions. Mr. Hale looked 
at her dismayed. At last Higgins found 
words : 

“ Man ! I could fell yo to the ground for 
tenij>(ing rae. Whatten business have yo to 
try me wi’ your doubts ? Think o’ her lying 
theere, after the life boo’s led ; and think then 
how yo’d deny me the one sole comfort left— 
that thei e is a God, and that He set her her 
life. I dimnot believe she'll ever live again,” 
said he, sitting down, and drearily going on, 
as if to the uiisympaihiHing tire, “1 dunnot 
believe in any other life tlian this, in which 
she dreed such trouble, and had such never- 
ending care ; and I canno bear to think 
it were ail a set o’ chances, that might ha* 
been altered wi’ a breath o’ wdnd. There’s 
many a time when I’ve thouglit I didna 
believe in God, but I’ve never put it fair out 
before me iu words as many men do. 1 may 
ha’ laughed at those who did, to brave it out 
like — blit t hr»ve looked round at after, to 
see if lie beard me, if so be there was a He ; 
but to-day, w h.en I’m left desolate, I wunnot 
listen to yo wi’ yo’r questions, and yo’r doubts. 
There's but one thing steady and quiet i’ all 
this reeling world, and, reason or no reason. 
I'll cling to that. It’s a’ very well for happy 
folk—” 

Margaret touched his arm very softly. Slic 
had uot spoken before, nor had he heal'd her 
rise. 

“Nicliolas, w^e do not want to reason ; you 
misundei'stand my father. We do not reason 
— we believe ; and so do you. It is the one 

lie comfort in such times.” 

He turned round and caught her hand. 
“ Ay ; it is, it is ” — (brushing away the tears 
with the back of his hand). — ** But yo 
know, she's lying dead at home ; and I’m 
welly dazed wi’ sorrow, and at times I hardly 
know what I’m Siiying. It’s as if speeches 
folk ha’ made — clever and smart things as 
I’ve thought at the time— come up now my 
heart’s welly brossen. Th’ strike’s failed as 
well ; dun yo’ know that, miss ? I were com- 
ing whonm to ask her, like a beggar as I an^ 
fur a bit o* comfort i’ that trouble ; and X 
were knocked down by one who teiled me she 
were dead — just dead. That were all ; but 
that were enough for me,” 

Mr. Hale blew his nose, and got up to 
snutf the candles to conceal his emotion. 
“ He’s not an inhdel, Margaret ; how could 
you say so ?” muttered he reproachfully. 

I've a good mind to read him the fourteenth 
chapter ot Job.” 

« Not yet, papa, 1 think« Perhaps not at 
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all. Let US ask him about the strike, aii<i 
give him all the sympathy he ueeds, and 
hoped to have from poor Bessy.” 

So they questioned and listened. The 
workmen’s calculations were based (like too 
' many of the masters’) on false premises. 
They reckoned on their fellow-men as if they 
possessed the calculable powers of machines, 
no more, no less; no allowance for luunan 
passions getting the better of reason, as in the 
case of Boucher and the rioters ; and believing 
that the re])re.sentations of their injuries 
would Imve the same effect on strangers far 
away as the injuries (fancied or real) liad 
upon themselves. They were consequently 
surprised and indignant at the poor Irish, 
who had allowed tlieinselves to be inij)ortcd 
and brought over to take their ])laces. This 
indignation was tempered in some degret* by 
contempt for “them Ii-isliers,” and by plea- 
sure at the idea of tiie biiiigling \vayin\vhich 
they would set to work, and jierplex their 
new masters with their ignorance and stupi- 
dity, strange exaggerated stories of which 
"were ali-eady spreading tlirough the town. 
But the most cruel cut of all was that of the 
Milton workmen, who had defied and dis- 
obeyed the commands of the Union to keep 
the peace, whatevercame ; wlio liad originated 
discord in tlie camp, and spread llie panic of 
the law being arrayed against them. 

“ And so the strike is at an end ” said 
Margaret.” 

“ Aye, miss. It’s save who save can. Tli’ 
fiictory doors will m^ed open wide to-morrow 
to let in all who’ll be axing for w'ork ; if it’s 
only just to show they’d nought to do wi’ a 
measure, which if woM been imuh* o’ th’ 
right stuff would ha’ brought wag(‘s up to a 
point they’ll not been at tliis ten year.” 

“You’ll get work, siiari’t you U’ asked 
Margaret. “ You’re a famous workman, are 
not you 1 ” 

“ Hamper ’ll let me work at liis mill, when 
he cuts off his right hand — not before, and 
not at after,” said Nicholas, quietly. Mar- 
garet was silenced and sad. 

“ About the wages ?” said Mr. Hale. “You’ll 
not be offended, but I think you make some 
sad mistakes. I should like to rea<l you 
some remarks in a book I have.” lie got up 
and went to his book-shelves, 

“ Yo needn’t trouble yoursel’, sir,” said 
Nicholas. “ Their book-stuff goes in at one 
ear and out at t’other. I can make nought 
on’t. Afore Hamper and me had this split, 
th* overlooker telled him I were stirring up 
th* men to ask for higher wages ; and Hamper 
met me one day in tli’ yard. He had a thin 
book i* his hand, and says he, ‘Higgins, 
I*m told you’re one of those damned fouls that 
think you can get higher wages for asking 
for ’em ; ay, and keep ’em up too, when 
you’ve forced ’em up. Now, I’ll give yo a 
chance and try if yo’ve any sense in yo. 
Here’s a book written by a friend o’ mine, 
and if yo’ll read it yo’ll see how wages find 


their own level, without either masters or 
men having aught to do witli them j except 
the men cut their own throats wi’ striking, 
like the confounded noodles they are.’ Well, 
now, sir, I put it to yo, being a parson, and 
having been in the preaching line, and having 
had to try and bring folk o’er to what yo 
thought was a right way o’ thinking — did yo 
begin by calling ’em fools and such like, or 
didn’t yo rayther give ’em some kind M^ords 
at lir.st to make ’em ready for to listen and 
be convinced, if they could ; and in yo’r 
preaching did yo stop every now and then, 
and s.ay, lialf to tliem and half to yo’rser, ‘ But 
yo’re such a pack o’ fools, that I’ve a strong 
notion it’s no nse my trying to put sense 
iiitoyo?’ I were not i’ th’ best state, I’ll 
own, for taking in wliat Hamper’s friend had 
to say — I wei e so vexed at the way it were put 
to me — but I thought, ‘ Come, I’ll see what 
these chaps has got to say, anrl try if it s them 
or me that’s th’ noodle.’ So I took th’ book 
and tugged at it ; byt. Lord bless yo, it went 
on about ca}>ital and labour, and labour 
and capital, till it fair sent me off to sleep, 

I I ne’er could rightly fix i’ my mind which 
Avas which ; and it sjioke on ’em as if they 
was vartnes or vices ; luid what I wanted for 
to kiiow were the rights o’ men, whetlier 
they were rich or poor — so be they only 
' were men.” 

j “ But for all that,” said Mr. Halo, “ and 
I granting to the full the offensiveness, the 
I folly, tlie unchristianness of Mr. Hamper’s 
I way of speaking to you in recommending his 
! friend’s book, yet if it told you what he said it 
! did, that w^age.s find their own level, and that 
I the most successful strike can only force 
I them up for a moment, to sink in far greater 
j proportion afterwards in consequence of that 
very strike, the book would have told you 
the trutli.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Higgins, rather doggedly ; 
“ it might, or it might not. There’s two 
opinions go to settling that point. But sup- 
pose it was truth double strong, it were no 
truth to me if I couldna take it in. I daresay 
there’s truth in yon Latin book on your 
shelves ; but it’s gibbcrisli and not truth to 
me, unless I know the meaning o’ the words. 
If yo, sir, or any other knowledgable patient 
man come to me, and says he’ll lam me what 
the words mean, and not blow me up if I’m 
a bit stupid, or forget how one thing haugs 
on another — why, in time I may get to see 
the truth of it ; or I may not. I’ll not be 
bound to say I shall end in thinking the same 
as any man. And I’m not one %ho think 
truth can be shaped out in words, all neat 
and clean, as th’ men at th’ fomrtdiy cut out 
sheet-iron. Same V)one8 won’t go clown wi* 
every one. It’ll stick here i’ this man’s throat, 
and there i’ t ’other’s. Let alone that, when 
down, it may be too strong fot this one, tot) 
weak for that. Folk who seta up to doctor 
th’ world wi’ their truth, must suit different 
for different minds; and be a bit tender hi 
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th’ way of giving it too, or th’ poor sick 
fools may spit it out i’ their faces. Now 
Hamper first gi'es me a box on my ear, and 
thou lie throws his big bolus at me, and says 
he reckons it ’ll do me no good, I’m such a 
fool, but there it is.” 

“ I wish some of the kindest and wisest of 
the masters would meet some of you men, 
and have a good talk on tlie.se things ; it 
would, surely, be the best way of getting over 
your difficulties, which, I do believe, arise 
from your ignorance — excuse me, Mr. Higgins 
— on subjects which it is for the mutual in- 
terest of both masters and men should be 
well understood by both. I wonder” — (hall 
to his daughter), “ if Mr. Tliornton might not 
be induced to do such a thing ? ” 

“ Eeinember, pajia,” said she, in a very 
low voice, “ what he said one day — about 
governments, you know.” She was unwilling i 
to make any clearer allurtioii to the cunversa- j 
tion they had held on the mode of governing j 
work-people — by giving men intelligence 
enough to rule themselves, or by a wise de.s- 
potisiu on the part of tlie master — for she 
saw that Higgins had caught Mr. Thornton’s 
name, if not the whole of the speech: indeed, 
he began to speak ul him. 

‘‘Thoiiiton ! He's the chap that wrote ofl‘ 
at once for these Irishers ; and led to th’ riot 
that ruined th’ strike. Kven iJamjan*, wi’ all 
his bullying, would ha’ waite<l a while — but 
it’s a word and a blow wi’ Thornton. And, I 
now, when th’ Union wouhl ha’ tliauked liini 
for following up th’ chase after Boucher, and 
them chaps who went right again our com- 
mands, it's Thornton who steps forrard and j 
coolly says that, as th’ strike’s at an end, he, as 
party injured, doesn’t want to press the charge 
again the rioters. 1 thought he'd had more 
pluck. I thought he’d ha’ carried his point, 
ami had his revenge in an open way ; but 
says ho (one in court telled me his very words) 
‘they are well known ; they will find the 
natural punishment of their conduct, in the 
difficulty they will meet wi’ in getting em|>loy* 
ment. That will be severe enough,’ 1 only 
wish they’d cotched Boucher, and had him 
up before Hamper. I see th’ oud tiger setting 
ou him ! would he ha’ let him oil' I Not he ! ” 

“Mr. Thornton was right,” said Miu-garet. 
“You are angry against Boucher, Nicholas ; 
or else you would be the first to see that 
where the natuiul punishment would be 
severe enough for the offence, any farther 
punishment would be something like revenge.” 

“My daughter is no great friend of Mr. 
Thornton’s,” said Mr. Hale, smiling at Mai*- 
garet ; while she, as red us any carnation, 
began to work with double diligence, “ but 1 
believe what she says is the truth. 1 like 
him for it.” 

“ Well, sir I This strike has been a weary 
piece o* business to me ; and yo’ll not wonder 
if I’m a bit put out wi’ seeing it fail, just for 
a few men, who would na suffer in silence, 
and hovi’d out, brave and firm.** 


“ You forget ! ” said Margaret “ I don’t 
know much of Boucher ; but the only time I 
saw him it was not his own sutler ingg he 
spoke of, but those of his sick wife — his little 
chihiren.” 

“ True ! but he were not made of iron him- . 
seT. He’d ha’ cried out for his own sorrows, 
next. He were not one to bear.” 

“How came he into the Union ?” asked 
Margaret, innocently. “You don’t seem to 
I have; had much respect for him ; nor gained 
much good from having him in.” 

Higgins’s brow clouded. He was silent 
for a minute or two. Then he said, shortly 
enough : 

“It’s not for me to speak o’ th’ Union. 
What they does, they does. Them that is of 
a trade must hang together ; and if they’re 
not willing to take their chance along wi* th’ 
rest, til’ Union has ways and means.” 

Mr. Hale saw that Higgins wjis vexed at 
the turn the couv^ersation had taken, and was 
silent. Not so Margaret, though she saw" 
Higgins’s feeling as clearly as he did. By 
instinct she felt, that if he could but be 
brought to express liimself in plain words, 
something clear would be gained on which to 
argue for the riglit and the just. 

“And what are the Union’s ways and 
means I ” 

He looked up at her, as if on tlie point of 
‘logged resistance to her wdsh for information. 
But her calm face, fixed on his, patient aud 
trustful, compelled him to answer. 

“Well! If a man doesn’t belong to th’ 
Union, tliem as works next looms has orders 
not to speak to him — if he’s sorry or ill it’s a’ 
the same ; he's out o’ bounds ; he's none o’ 
us ; he comes among us, he works among us, 
but he’s none o’ us, I’ some places them’s 
fined who speaks to him. Yo try that, miss; 
try living a year or two among them as looks 
away if yo look at ’em ; try working withiu 
two yards o’ crowds u’ men wdio yo know 
have a grinding grudge at yo in their hearts 
— to whom if yo say yo’r glad, not au eye 
brightens, nor a lip moves, — to whom if yo’r 
heart’s heavy, yo can never say nought, be- 
cause they’ll ne’er take notice ou your sighs 
or sad looks (and a man’s no luau who’ll 
! groan out loud ’bout folk asking him what’s 
the matter 1 ) — ^just yo try that, miss — ten 
j hours for tliree hundred days, and yo’il know 
a bit what th’ Union is.” 

“Why!” siiid Margaret, “what tyranny 
this is ! Nay, Higgins, 1 don’t care one 
straw for your auger. I know you can’t be 
angry with me if you would, and I must tell 
you the truth ; that I never read, in ail the 
history I have read, of a more slow lingering 
torture than this. And you belong to the 
Union 1 Aud you talk of the tyranny of the 
masters ! ” 

“ Nay,” said Higgins, “yo may say what 
yo like ! The dead stand between yo aud 
every angry word o’ mine. D^ye think 1 for- 
get who’s lying therej and how hoo loved yo 1 
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And it’s til’ masters as has made ns sin, if th’ 
Union is a sin. Not this generation maybe, 
bnt their fathers. Their mthers round onr 
^Eithers to the very dust ; — gruun J us to 
powder ! Parson ! I reckon, I’ve heerd my 
mother read out a text, ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and th’ children’s teeth are set 
on edge.’ It’s so wi’ them. In those days of 
sore oppression th’ Unions began ; it were a 
necessity. It’s a necessity now, according to 
me. It’s a withstanding of injustice, past, 
present, or to come. It may be like war ; 
along with it come crimes ; but I think it 
were a greater crime to let it alone. Our 
only chance is binding men togetlier in one 
common interest ; and if some are cowards 
and some are fools, they mun come along and 
join the great march, whose only strength is 
in numbers.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mr. Hale, sighing, “ your 
Union in itself would be beautiful, glorious, 
— it would be Christianity itself — if it were 
but for an end which alfectetl the good of all, 
instead of that merely of one class as opposed 
to another.” 

“ I reckon it’s time for me to be going, 
sir,” said Higgins, as the clock struck ten. 

“ Horae ? ” said Margaret, very softly. He 
understood her, and took her offered hand. 
“Home, miss. Yo may trust me, tlio’ I am 
one o’ th’ Union.” 

“ T do trust you most thoroughly, Nicholas.” 

“Stay!” said Mr. Hale, hurrying to the 
hook-shelves. “Mr. Higgins! I’m sure you’ll 
join us in family prayer i ” 

Higgins looked at Margaret, doubtfully. 
Her grave sweet eyes met his ; there was no 
compulsion, only deep interest in them, 
lie did not speak, but ho kept hi.s place. 

Margaret the Church worn an ; her father the 
Dissenter ; Higgins the Infidel ; knelt down 
together. It did them no harm. 

PARIS UPON WHEELS. 

The population of Paris living upon wheels 
may be divided into three distinct classes. In 
the first place there are the eabinen who 
drive the vehicles which ply for hire from 
their public stands near the kerb stone. 
These are drivers of voitures de place. In 
the second place there are the drivers of the 
more axistocratic broughams, which wait for 
their fare under private gateways, and which 
have all the appearance without entailing the 
expense of a private carriage. These are 
drivers of voitures de remise. In the third 
place there are the drivers and conductors of 
omnibuses. 

Of this population upon wheels I propose 
to give some curious details which are not 
familiar, I believe, to English readers. I 
shall begin with the hackney cabmen, their | 
vehicles, and regulations. ! 

The hackney cabs of Paris are nineteen 
hundred and ninety-nine in number. Of these i 
not more than sixteen hundred and forty-six 1 


are in constant use. They are distributed in 
seventy-four stands. They are the property 
of seven or eight companies or administra- 
tions, whose head-quarters are the Barri^re 
du Combat, the Barridre de la Yillete, and 
the Barriere dii Maine. Each two-horse cab 
has a reserve of two horses : each one-horse 
cab gives employment to two quadrupeds. 
It is estimated that the hackney cab horses of 
Paris are six thousand strong. They are 
generally worn-out cavalry steeds, Ixiught for 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred francs. 
The fares of these cabs vary from one franc 
two sous to one franc and a lialf the journey 
— between any two points within the Barrit^res. 
To these fares should be addeti the pourboire 
which the traveller is expected to give to the 
cabman. This pourboire system may be 
notice<i as the worst feature of any system of 
service in Paris. A lady orders a cap to be 
sent borne — the boy who carries it begs a 
pourboire : a pastrycook sends a tart for 
dinner ; invariably his smart af)prentice asks 
for a few sous ; and very sulkily the shoe- 
maker’s lad turns from your apartment should 
you fail to reward him, for carrying his 
master’s goods, with a trifling gratuity. But 
the Paris cabman, particularly, may be re- 
marked for his rapacity in the matter of 
pourboires. 

Tlie aspirant for the honours and gains of 
a cabman’s seat in Paris must serve an appren- 
ticeship. He is compelled, by the police regu- 
lations of the capital to spend a month upon 
a coach -box with a cabman wIjo knows the 
.streets well. Having done this, he ninst pre- 
sent himself at the Prefecture of Police for 
examination. He is required to know the 
byways of Paris thoroughly. Should this 
knowledge fail him he is not allowed the 
oj>portuTiity of conducting people from the 
Louvre to the Madeleine by the way of the 
Qiiai Voltaire. But, having passed Ids exa- 
mhmtion he has not won his seat. Before 
he can get even a tumbledown cabriolet 
milord, he must deposit one hundred francs 
as guarantee with his masters ; and he must 
be prepared with a second hundi’ed francs to 
be invested in the purchjuse of his livery. 
This livery generally consists of a black 
glazed hat, bound with a gay riband ; a bright 
blue frock coat, a scarlet waistcoat, and blue 
trowsers. Thu.s equipped, he mounts the cab 
box in the morning, and departs for his 
ap])oiiited cab stand, there to wait the nod of 
the passers-by. His pay is three francs a day, 
and he is supposed to carry home all he gains. 
In addition to hift salary he is allowed to 
pester his customers for pourboires; and it 
is estimated that these contributioi^s usually 
raise his daily earnings to five francs. Whe- 
tlier he occasionifclly puts a fare into his 
own pockert is a question which I leave with 
his conscience. It is certain that he is 
narrowly watched, that the way to stolen 
wealth is diflioult ; since each stand has its 
appointed chef, and under-chef, who are 
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<;liarge(l, by the police, with the duty of 
recording the departure and arrival of every 
cab upon the stand ; and, as empty cabs are 
not allowed to linger, or, as the Parisians liave 
it, “ maraud ” aV)Oiit the streets, but must 
proceed direct to the nearest stand when 
they liave discharged tlieir fare, the difficulty 
is obvious, especially as marauding entails a 
fine of fifteen francs in each instance. The 
chef may be noticed ensconced in a little box 
about the size of a turnpike house nciar every 
stand. From his little window lie notices the j 
arrivals and departures ; and by his clock 
passengers are able to see the time at which 
they take a cab, should they wisli to hire it 
by tlie hour. These chefs and under-chefs 
are paid by the police — the former receiving, 
Iwitween eight hundred and one thuusand 
francs a year; and the latter thirty sous a 
day. The uiuier-chef makes up his income 
by looking alter the interests of the cabmen j 
while they are amusing theruHelves in the ' 
nearest wine shop; for which duty he receives i 
occasional pourboires. | 

The cabman of Paris is severely watched ; 
by the police ; and he is generally a surly 
fellow, upon wliom slight punishment would 
pos.sibly have little eilect, lie is certainly 
either a ^Jorman or a Savoyard — just as cer- 
tain] y as the water carrier is an Auvergnat. 
For the first coinplaint made against him of i 
extortion or imyx rtUience he is lined, and his J 
ba<lge is t‘»keii from liim for four days. The j 
repetition of mi.scon<luct speedily entails j 
dismissal from the cab-Vjox altogether. On 
the other hand the ])olice reward lionest cab- i 
men who resist temptation, and carry to the 
Prefecture goods or money they may find 
in their vehicles. Tlie names ol these honest 
men is placarded jiublicly upon all the c:ib- 
stand boxes for tlie admiration of the passers- 
by. Thi.s lionour is likely to stimulate the 
men to do their duty : to reward also is the 
duty of those who are bound to punish. In 
eigliteen hundred and fifty-three^, thus stimu- 
lated, tlie cabmen of Paris carried, in bank 
notes an<l coin, t\o less a sum than two hun- 
dred and eighty-eiglit thousand and sixty 
francs to the Prefecture. 

The common cabs and cabriolets of Paris 
are surpassed in numbers and in the elegance ! 
of their ap|>ointments by tho.se well-known 
vehicles in which sly lovers repair to the Boia 
de Boulogne ; in which people wishing to 
make an impression go their rounds to leave 
their cards; and in which lorettes display the 
last fashions. So brisk is the business of 
love, and show, and vanity, that ample busi- 
ness is founrl within the fortifications for five 
thousand six hundred and seventy-one of 
these carriages. They closely resemble tlie 
doctor’s brougliam of suburban Ijondon. They 
are driven by well-dressed coachmen, who get 
only two f ranca and a half daily from their mas- 
ters, because the poiirboire for the driver of a 
remise exceeds that expected by the coranion 
cabman. Tensoua, for instance, is an ordinary I 


ourboire to a remise driver. The single 
rougham may be had tor one franc fifteen 
sous per hour ; the cabriolets of the remise 
class cost one franc and a half per hour ; and 
the cal(^ches, which are elegant open vehicles 
carrying four persons, charge two francs per 
hour. These well-appointed hackney car- 
riages are also let out by the hour for 
two francs and a half ; or for the month at 
about five hundred francs, with a poiirboire 
of twenty-five francs for the driver. Ten years 
ago there were not more than four hundred of 
these carriages itf Paris. But within this time 
the social aspect ot Paris has changed con- 
siderably. Every year the number of visitors 
increases ; every year the Bourse counts new 
lucky adveniurei's ; every year some fresh 
impulse is given to the commerce of the 
capital ; and thus every year more people 
are ready to pass from the convenience of the 
cal»-stand to the more aristocratic vehicle 
which rests under a gateway. The man who 
can now afford to dine at Vachette’s drives 
thither in a remise ; forgetting, if he can, the 
less sunny hours, when it was a treat to 
rumVde to a Barricire once a week in the 
rickety milord, for the advantage of a cheap 
repast. A recent French writer on the Bois 
<le Boulogne assures his readei’s that French 
countesse.s, wdio drive past the Madrid at the 
fashionable hour in their own gay carriages, 
frequent the more lonely avenues of the wood 
in a remise during the evening, accompanied 
by tiieir level's, and with the curiains down. 

It may be remarked as a characteristic of 
the common Paris cabmen, and the drivers of 
the remise, that they do their work with a 
listlessne.ss, wdiich has something saucy in it. 
They loll upon their boxes ; plant their feet 
upon the board before them ; let the reins 
hang loosely upon the horse’s back ; glance 
sulkily to the right and left ; and stop the 
vehicle in obedience to your request without 
either looking at you or moving from the 
comfortable position. Ask them for change, 
and they slowly proceed to gain the perpen- 
dicidar, drag the hea\^ leather purse from 
their pocket, pause to exhibit the nicety of 
the art of expectonition, place your five-franc 
piece betw^een their teeth, and then in the 
course of two or three minutes, enlivened by 
sundry guttural expressions of annoyance, 
manage to drop the full change into jonr 
hand. Give them a poiirboire of ten centimes 
only and they will receive it and deposit it 
in their bag without appearing to notice your 
existence ; but if you require to be thanked 
you must invest at least twenty-five centimes. 
The cabmen of Paris, it must be allowed, have 
neither the low vocabulary nor the insolent 
menaces of the London tribe; but they have 
a saucy, contemptuous manner, which is 
equally galling. They say very little, because 
they know that every oath may cost them a 
round twenty francs ; but»you can see that it 
is only the fear of police interference ^at 
restrains them. 
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I have yet to notice the third class into 
which the Paris population upon wheels 
naturally divides itself. As a rule it may 
be safely stated that the omnibus conductors 
of Paris are a better class of men than those 
who attend to the doors of the people’s 
carriages in London. They never push passen- 
gers into their vehicle, and give the driver 
notice to proceed before people are seated ; 
they never try to cram more than the proper 
number into the carriage. They are civil to 
gentlemen — extremely courteous and respect- 
ful to ladies. Tliey never shout along the 
road for passengers ; but wait quietly watch- 
ing till they are hailed. They are all dresseil 
alike. They wear caps ribbed, and drawn 
out like accordions ; short jackets with gay 
buttons, and blue trowsers. 

During the progress of the vehicle they are 
usually occupied with their accounts ; and 
correspondance tickets, which they have by 
them systematised and always convenient. 
Indeed the writing and bookkeeping of a 
Paris conductor appears to be his chief em- 
ployment. They are well checked, so that 
robbery of the employer is a dithcult matter. 
The dial which is at the end of every Paris 
omnibus, indicates the number of passengers 
within. As each person enters, it becomes 
the duty of the conductor to advance the 
hand of the dial one point. It is known to 
all the passengers that this is his duty, and 
should he neglect it, the fact is known to all 
within ; and the probability is that he will 
be reported at the next bur(iau before wdiich 
the vehicle stops. Again, the conductor is 
liable to a visit at any moment from an 
inspector ; an(L^ould tliis official find that 
the number of j^sengers with in is not marked 
upon the dial, a fine of five francs is at once 
inflicted. The repetition of the offence quickly 
leads to dismissal. Of the omnibus driver, 
with his chrome-yellow hat, I have nothing 
to remark, save that he is yiaid a salary of 
three francs a day ; and that he is obliged to 
deposit a guarantee of one hundred francs 
with his nia.ster. The pay of the conductor 
is also three francs a day ; and he is obliged 
not only to purchase his own livery, at a cost 
of one huntlred francs, but also to deposit 
two hundred francs, as a guarantee, ■witli his 
master. Thus the conductor must be able to 
command three hundred francs before he can 
find work — a sufficiently heavy tax u])oii so 
limited a salary. There is a comfort, however, 
that the Paris conductor enjoys, wliich would 
be gratefully acknowledged by the London 
conauctor — it is the projecting roof which 
screens him from sun and rain. 

There are no Jess than four hundred omni- 
buses plying about the streets of Paris, giving 
work to two thousand four hundred horses. 
These vehicles all work harmoniously together ; 
and by their system of correspondance, a pas- 
senger can go from any point to any part of the 
capital. II ere passengers wait in winter by 
a comfortable fire, until the official in attend- 


ance informs them that the omnibus proceed- 
ing to or in correspondence with tiie })oint 
they wish to reach is at the door. Nor need 
they crowd to the omnibus. On entering the 
waiting-room the chef inquires where you 
wish to go. Your reply produces a numbex'. 
If you are the first applicant in the waiting- 
I'oom for your omnibus you have number 
one. This ticket entitles you to enter the 
omnibus on its arrival before any other pas- 
senger who may come after you. Thus 
pushing and sci*.aml)ling are unavailing ; for, 
as the omnibus draws up, the clief places 
himself at the door, and receives the tickets 
from the holdei's, in regular rotation as they 
take their seats. And how coiiimodious these 
seats are! Every pa.ssenger has ji comfortable 
arm chair, with room to stretch his legs 
without annoying his opposite neighbour. 
There is ample space also between the tallest 
passcngei-’s hat and the roof. Let me adtl 
that this coiinnodioLis cari iage is lighted by 
two powerful lanterns which enable any 
person j>resent to read comfoitably. The 
genei*;il fai’e, for any distance witliiii the 
Darrieres, is six sons ; but there arc omnibuses 
which run from the Larriere de I’Etoile to 
the Place de la Bastille for three sous ! I 
may add that the men who govern the wait- 
ing rooms are ])aid eight hundred francs a 
yeai' — an income whicli they contrive to in- 
cre4.se by selling perfumes aiul other liglit 
articles. 

To the foregoing notes concerning Paris 
upon wheels, I may add that in Pai is the 
hackney cairiages are under the vigilant eye 
of the ]>olice. The hoi'ses are in.spected ; the 
cleanliness of the vehicles is insured. Even 
the genteel remises are subject to the regu- 
lations of the municipal body. On the first 
Tuesday of every month the police imspeotors 
assemble on the Quai aux Fleurs, and the 
remises of Paris, having formed a line — which 
often extends to the Tuileriea — pass slowly 
before them : each vehicle undergoing a vigi- 
lant inspection, inside and out, a.s it jiasses ; 
the height and breadth of every seat being 
duly measured. Those which are found defi- 
cient in any essential are tinned back, and 
are not suflei'ed to ])ly for hire before they 
have undergone pi’oper rej>airs. Thus Paris 
on wheels includes a thoroughly regulated 
body of people ; and is drawn by well fed if 
not elegant horses. The result i.s that all 
people may ride in comfort and security. 
Tlie pace is undoubtedly slow, but the pro- 
gress is more than equally sure. 
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THE LOST AHCTTC VOYAGERS. 

We re.suTuo our subject of last week. 

The account of the sufferings of the ship- 
wrecked men, in Don Juan, will rise into 
most iniiuls as our topic pi-esents itself. 
It is founded (so far iis such a writer 
as liYiiON may choose to resort to facts, in aiil 
of what lie knows intuitively), on several real | 
cases. llnioTi’s undecked-hoat navigation, ; 
after the inutinv of the Bounty ; and the 
wrecks of the Centaur, the Deggy, the 
I’andora, tho Juno, and the Thomas; liad 
been, among otlier similar narratives, atteii- : 
tively read by the poet. I 

In Bligh’s case, though the endurances of 
all on board were extreme, there was no, 
movement towar<ls the “ last resource.’’ And , 
this, tliough Bligh in tin* memorable voyage ^ 
which showed hi.s knowledge of navig.ation to ) 
be as good as his tein|>er was bad (which is j 
very high jiraise), could only .serve out, at the , 
be, St, “about an ounce of pork to each per- ^ 
son,” and was fain to weigh the allowajice of j 
broad against a j*istol bullet, and in the most 
urgent need could only administer wine or ■ 
rum by the tea.s])o()nful. Tliough the iiece.s- , 
sities of the party Avere so great, that when a 
stray V>ird was caught, its blood was poured 
into the mouths of three of the peujile who 
were nearest death, and “ the body, with the 1 
entrails, beak, and feet, was divided into j 
eighteen shares.” Though of a cajitured 
dolphin there was “issued about two ounces, 
including the offals, to each person ; ” and | 
though the time came, when, in Bligh’s j 
words, “ tliero was a visible alteration for I 
the worse in many of the people wliich 
excited great apprehensions in me. Ex- 
treme wejikness, swelled legs, hollow and 
ghastly countenances, with an apparent de- 
bility of understanding, seemed to me the 
melancholy presages of approaching disso- 
lution.” 

The Cei^taur, man-of-w^ar, sprung a leak at 
in vdry heavy weather ; was perceived, 
ai^r great labour, to be fast settling down 
by the head ; and was abandoned by the 
captain and eleven others, in the pinnace. 
They were “ in a leaky boat, with one of the 
gunwales stove, in nearly the middle of the 
Western Ocean ; without compass, quadrant, 
or sail ; >yuutinggreat coat or cloak ; all very 


thinly clothed, in a gale of wind, and with a 
great sea running.” They had “one biscuit 
divided into twelve morsels for breakfast, 
ami the same for dinner ; the neck of a 
I bottle, broke off with the cork in it, served 
I for a glass ; and tins filled with water was 
' the allowance for twenty-four hours, to each 
I man.” This misery Avas endured, without 
any reference whatever to the hist resource, 
for fifteen days : at the expiration of which 
time, they happily made laud. Observe the 
captain’s words, at the height. “ Our suffer- 
ings were now as great as human strength 
could bear ; but, we were convinced that 
good spirits were a better aupjxmfc than 
great bodily strength ; for on this day 
Thomas Mathews, quartermaster, peri.shed 
from hunger ami cold. On the day before, he 
had complained of want of strength in his 
throat, as he expressed it, to swalloNV hi.s 
moi'sel, and in the night grew delirious and 
died wdlhout a groan.” What were their 
reflections \ That they could sup])ort life on 
the body ? “As it became next to certainty 
tliat we should all perish in the same manner 
in a day or two, it wa.s somewhat comfort- 
able to reflect that dying of hunger was not 
so dreadful ris our imagiualions had repre- 
sented.” 

The Paiidoi'a, frigate, was sent out to Ota- 
heite, to bring home for trial such of the 
mutineers of the Bounty as could be found 
upon the island. In Endeavour Straits, on 
her homeward voyage, she struck upon a 
reef ; w'as got off, by great exertion ; but had 
sustained such damage, that she soon heeled 
over and went down. One hundred and ten 
persons escaped in the boats, and entered on 
“ a long and dangerous voyage.” The daily 
allowance to each, was a musket-ball weight 
of bread, and two small wineglasses of water. 
'*■ The heat of the sun and reflexion of the 
sand became intolerable, and the quantity of 
salt water swallowed by the men created the 
most parching thii’st ; excruciating tortures 
were endured, and one of the men went mad 
and died.” Perhaps this body was devoured ? 
No. “ The people at length neglected weighing 
their slender allowance, their mouths be- 
coming so parched that few attempted to eat; 
and what was not claimed, was returned to 
the general stock.” Tliey were a fine crew 
(but not so fine as Franklin’s), and in a slate 
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of InVh disci Only this one death oc- , 
cnrred, and all the rest were saved. 

The Jnno, a rotten and unsen, worthy ship, ! 
sailed from Jhmgoon for Madras, v ith a cargo j 
of teak -wood. She had been out three weeks, 
and ha,d already struck upon a sainlbank and 
sprung a leak, which the crew imperfectly j 
Btop[>e<l, when she became a wreck in a 
treiiieiidous storm. Tlie second mate and 
others, including the captain’s wife, climbed 
into tiie mizeii-top, and made themselves fast 
to the rigging. The second mate is the nar- ^ 
rator of flieir distresses, and opens them with | 
this remarkable avowal. “AVe saw that we 
might remain on the wreck till carrietl olF by ^ 
famine, the most frightful sha]>e in which 
death could appear to us. I confess it was 
my intention, as well as that of tlie rest, to ^ 
prolong my existence by the only means that , 
seemed likely to occur — eating the flesh of 
any wliose life might terminate beh)re my 
own. But this idea we did not communicate, 
or even hint to each other, until long after- 
wards ; except once, that the gunner, a 
Boinan Catholic, asked me if I tiiought there 
would be a sin in having recourse to such an 
expedient.” Now, it might reasonai)ly be 
sup[)()sed, with this beginning, that the wreck 
of the Juno furnisln s some awful instances 
of the ‘^last resource” of the Es(piimaux 
stories. Not one. But, perhaps no unhappy 
creature died, in this mizeii-top wheie the 
second mate was ? Halt a dozen, at least, 
dii,‘d there ; and tlie body of one Lascar 
getting entangled in the rigging, so that the 
survivors in their great weakness could not 
for some time release it and tlirow it over- 
board — which was their manner of disposing 
of the other bodies — hung there, for two or 
three days. It is woithy of all attention, 
that as the mate grew weaker, the ti*rrihle 
phantom which had been in his mind at tir.st 
(as it might present itself to the mind of any 
other person, not actually in the extremity 
imagined), grew paler and more remote. At 
first, he felt sullen and irritable; on the 
night of the fourth day he had a refreshing 
sleep, dreamed of his father, a country cler- 
gyman, thought that he was administering 
the Sacrament to him, and drew the cup 
away when he stretched out liis hand to take 
it. He chewed canvas, lead, any substance 
he could find — would have eaten his shoes, 
early in hia misery, but that he wore none, j 
And yet he says, aiwl at an advanced stage of 
his story too, ‘‘After all that I suffered, I 
believe it fell short of the idea I had formed 
of what would probably be* the natural conse- 
quence of such a situation as that to which 
we were reduced. I had read or heard that 
no person could live without food, beyond a 
few days ; and when several had elapsed, I 
was astonished at ray having existed so long, 
and concluded that every succeeding day 
must ho the last. I expected, as the agonies I 
of death apfuoached, that we should bej 
.tearing the flesh from each other’s bones.”! 


Later still, he adds : “I can giv^e very little 
accouid of the rest of the time. The sensa- 
tion of hunger wa.s lost in that of weakness ; 
and when I could get a supply of fj’e.sh water 
I was comparatively oiisy.^’ When land was 
at la.st desorieil, he liad become too indifferent 
to raise his head to look at it, and continued 
lying in a dull and drowsy state, much as 
Adam the interpreter lay, with Franklin at 
his side. 

The Peggy w'aa an American sloop, sailing 
home from the Azores to New York. She 
encountered great distre.ss of weather, ran 
short of provision, and at length had no food 
on board, and no water, “ except about twaj 
gallons which remained dirty at the bottom 
of a ca.sk.” The crew ate a cat they had on 
hoanl, the leather from the pumps, their 
])uttons and their shoes, the candles and the 
oil. Then, they went aft, and down into the 
captain’s cabin, and said they wanted him to 
see Ints fairly drawn who should be killed to 
feed the rest. The ca})tain refusing with 
horror, they w'ent forward ngain, contriveil to 
make the lot fall on a negro whom tlu'v had 
on board, slmt him, fried a part of him for 
suj»jH‘r, and pickled the rest, W'ith tlie exc^'p- 
tion of the hea<l and fingers wdiich they tlirew 
overboard. The greediest man among tin in, 
dying raving mad on the third day after this 
event, they threw his body int<) the sea — it 
would seem because they feared to derive a 
contagion of madness from it, if they ate it. 
Nine days having elapsed in all since tlai 
negro’s death, and they being without food 
again, they went lielow once more and 
repeated their proposal to the captain (who 
lay weak and ill in his cot, having la en 
unable to endure the mere thought of touch- 
ing the negro’s remains), that he should see 
lots fairly drawn. As he had no security but 
I that they would manage, if he still refused, 

I that the lot should fall on him, he consented. 
It fell on a foremast-man, who w\as the 
I favourite of the whole ship. He was quite 
willing to die, and chose the man who had 
shot the negro, to be his executioner. AVhile 
he was yet living, the cook made a fire in the 
galley ; but, they resolved, when all was ready 
I for his death, that the fire should be put out 
again, and that the doomed forernast-man 
should live until an hour before noon 
next day; after which they went once more 
into the captain’s cabin, and begged him to 
read prayers, with supplications that a sail 
might heave in sight before the appointed 
time. A sail was seen at about eight 
o’clock next morning, and they were taken 
off the wreck. 

Is there any circumstance in this case to 
separate it from the others already described, 
and from the case of the lost Arctic voyagers ? 
Let the reader judge. The ship was laden 
with wine and brandy. The crew were inces- 
santly drunk from the first hour of their 
cfilamities falling upon them. They were 
not sober, even at the moment when they 
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proposed the drawin^^ of loU. They were 
witli didicuUy resiraiiietl froTu innking tiieiu- 
seha'S wildly intoxicated wliile the strange 
sail hore down to their rescue. And the 
mate, who shouhl have been the exemplar ami 
preserver of disci[irme, was so drunk after 
all, that he had no idea whatever of any- 
thing tliat had ha])j)ened, and was rolled into 
the boat wldudi saved his life. 

In the case of the Thomas, the surgeon 
bled the man to death on whom the lot fell, 
and his remains were eaten ravenously. Th' 
details of this shipwreck are not within our! 
reach ; but, we confidently assume the crew 
to liave Ix en of an inh.u-ior class. 

The useful ami ai^coinplishcd Sir John 
Earuow, remarking that it is but too well 
estiiblislied “ (hat men in extreme cases have 
dedro)/cd each other for the sakii of appeasing 
hnnge * instances tlie English ship tlie 
Ka,ntilus ami the Kremdi siiip tlie Medusa. 
Let us look into the circumbtauces of these 
two shipwrecks. 

The Nautilus, sloop of war, bound for 
England with despatches from the 1 >ardan- 
elles, struck, one dark and slormy January 
iiiLiht, on a coral rock in tlie Meditei i'anean, 
and soon broke u[). A number of the crew 
gut U]>ou the rock, wliich scarcely rose above 
the water, ami was less than four humlred 
yards long, and nut more than two hundrcl 
broad. On the fourth day — they having been in 
tlie im a..time hailed by some (»f their comrades 
who liad got into a small whale-boat which 
was lianging over the shiji’s quarter when j 
she struck; and also knowing that lioat to 
have made for some fishermen not far olf — I 
these shipwrecked pi*opIe ate the bo«ly of a| 
young man who luul died some liours before ; 
notwithstanding that Sir John Barrow’s' 
words would rather imply that tliey kille.d 1 
some uiddrtiinate person for tl [)urj>ose. 
Now, surely after what we have jirst seen 
of the exttmt of huniau endurance under j 
similar circumstances, we know this to ; 
be an exceptional and unconimoii case. It 
may likcu\ iso be argued tliat few^ of the ! 
people on the rock can have eaten ofj 
this fearful food ; for, the survivors were | 
fifty in number, and were not taken ofi’ 
until the sixth day and the eating of no 
other body is mentioned, though many per- 
sons died. 

AVe come then, to the wreck of the Medusa, 
of which there is a lengthened Erench account 
by two surviving members of tlie crew, which 
was very indifiTerently translated into English 
some five and thirty years ago. She sailed 
from France for Senegal, in company with 
three other vessels, and had about two 
hundred and forty souls on board, including | 
a nuijiber of soldiers. She got among shoals I 
and stranded, a fortnight after her de-' 
parturo from Aix Hoads. After scenes of 
tremendous confusion and dismay, the people ^ 
at length took to the boats, and to a raft 
made of topmasts, yards, and other stout 


spars, sti ongly lashed together. One humlred 
and fifty mortals were criimmed together on 
the raft, of whom only fifteen rem:i.ined to 
be saved at the end of thirteen days. The 
raft has become the siii]>, and may always be 
understood to bo m* ant when ihe wreck of 
the Medusa is in question. 

Upon this raft, every conceivable and in- 
conceivable liorror, pos.sible uialer the cir- 
cumstances, took place. It was shamefully 
leserted by the boats (thoiigli the land was 
within fifteen leagues at that tinn*), and it 
was so deep in the water that thos-.e who 
clung to it, fore and afi, were always im- 
meise<i in the sea to their middles, and it 
was only out of tlie ’.vatcr araidsliip.s. It had 
a pole fora mast, on which th-* top-gallant 
sail of the Medusa was hoisted. It rooked 
and rol)e<l violently with every wave, so that 
even in the d(m.se crowd it w^as impossible to 
stand without holding on. Within the first 
few hours, jieople were vva.shetl oif by dozens, 
tiling themselves into the sea, were stifled in. 
the ju'css, and, getting entangled among the 
s[)ars, ladled li!ele;as to ami fro under foot. 
There was a ca.sk (d* wine tqxm it which was 
secretly Iiroaclied by the soldims and sailors, 
wlio drank tiiemselves so mad, tliat tlu^y re- 
solved to cut the cords asunder, and send the 
whole living freiglit to perdition. They were 
headed by “an Asiatic, and soldier in a 
colonial regiment : of a colossal stature, with 
short curled hair, an extrenudy large nose, 
an ciiMrmou.s moutli, a sall-tw complexion, 
and a hi<leous air.” Him, an officer cast into the 
S(.‘a; n])on wliich, his comradei^ made a charge 
at the ollicer, tlirew hi/u into tlie sea, and, ou 
his being recov^ered by their ojiponeiits who 
launched a barrel to him, tried tu cut out his 
eyes with a pienknife. Ilereiqion, an inee.ssant 
and internal eomliat was fought between the 
two parties, with sabres, kiiive.s, bayonets, nails, 
and teeth, until the rebels were thinned and 
cowed, and they were all ferociously wild to- 
gether. On the third da^, they “ fell upon the 
dead bodies with which the raft vviis covered, 
and cut off jiieces, wdiicli some imstantly de- 
voured. Many did not touch them ; almost all 
the oliicers were ofth is number.” On the fourth 
“ we dres.sed some fish (they had fire on the raft) 
which we devoured with extreme avidity ; 
but, our hunger was so great, and ourportiiUi 
of fish so small, that we aihled to it some 
human flesh, which dressing rendered loss 
disgusting ; it was this whicli the ofiicers 
touched for the first time. From this day 
we continued to use it ; but we could not 
Iresa it any more, as we were entirely de- 
prived of the moan.s,” tlirough t he acciilentiU. 
extinction of their fire, and their having no 
materials to kindle another. Before the 
fourth night, the raving iiiutineera rose 
again, and were cut down and thrown over- 
board until only tliirty people remained 
alive upon the raft. On the seventh day, 
there were only twenty-seven ; and twelve of 
these, being spent and ill, were every one cast 
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into the sea by the remainder, who then, in 
an access of repentance, threw the weapons 
away too, all but one sabre. After tliat, 
“the soldiers and sailors” were ca.^er to 
devour a butterfly which was seen ilutler- 
ing on the mast ; after that, some of them 
began to tell the stories of their lives ; 
and thus, with grim joking, and raging 
tliirst and reckless bathing among the 
sharks which had now begun to follow the 
raft, and general delirium and fever, they 
were picked up by a ship : to the number, 
and after the term of exposure, already 
mentioned. 

Are there any circumstances in this fright- 
ful case, to account for its })eculi.‘ir horrors ] 
Again, the reader shall judge. No discipline 
worthy of the name had been observed aboard 
the Medusa from the minute of her weighing 
anchor. The captain had inexplicablydelegated 
his authority “ to a man who did not belong to 
the staff, lie was an ex-ollieer of the marine, 
who had just left an English prison, where 
he had been for ten years.” This man lield 
the ship’s course against the ]>rotest of the 
officers, who warned him what would 
of it. The work of the ship had been so ill 
done, that even the common inanwuvres 
necessary to the saving of a boy who fell 
overboard, had been bungled, and the boy 
had been needlessly lost. Important signals 
had been received from one of the shi|>s in 
company, and neither answered nor reported | 
to the captain. The Medusa had been 
fire through negligence. AVIieii she struck, 
desertion of duty, meati evasion and fierce re- 
crimination, wasted the precious moments. “It 
is probable that if one of tlie first officers had 
set the example, order would have been re- | 
stored ; but every one was loft to himself.” The j 
most virtuous aspiration of which the soldiers 
were sensible, was, to fire upon their officers, | 
and, failing that, to tear their eyes out and I 
rend them to pieces. The historians compute ■ 
that there were not in all upon the raft ^ 
— before the sick were thrown into the sea — 
more than twenty men of decency, educa- 
cation, and purpose enough, even to oppose 
the maniacs. To crown all, they describe 
the soldiers as “wretches who were not 
worthy to wear the French uniform. They 
were the scum of all countries, the refuse 
of the prisons, where they liad been collected 
to make up the force. When, for the sake 
of health, they had been made to bathe in 
the sea (a ceremony from which some of 
them had the modesty to endeavour to excuse 
themselves), the whole crew had had ocular 
demonstration that it was not upon their 
breasts these heroes wore the insignia of the 
exploits which had led to their serving the 
state in the ports of Toulon, Brest, or 
Rochefort.” And is it with the scourged 
and branded sweepings ot the galleys 
of France, in their debased condition of 
eight-and-thirty years ago, that we shall 
compare the flower of the trained adven- 


turous spirit of the English Navy, raised 
by Parry, Franklin, Richardson, and 
Back ? 

Nearly three hundred years ago, a cele- 
brated case of famine occurred in the 
Jacques, a French ship, homeward-bound 
from Brazil, with forty-five persons on board, 
of whom twenty-five were the shiji’s company. 
She was a crazy old vessel, fit for notbing but 
firewood, and hatl been out four months, and 
was still upon the weary seas far from land, 
wlien her whole stock of provisions was 
exhausted. The very maggots in the dust of 
the bread-room had been eaten up, and 
the parrots and monkeys brought from 
Brazil l)y tlie men on board had been killed 
and eaten, when two of the men died. Their 
bodies were committed to tlie deep. At lejist 
twenty days afterwards, when tliey had bad 
jierpetual cold and stormy weather, and were 
grown too weak to navigate the ship ; when 
they had eaten jueces of the dried skin of the 
wdld bog, and leather jackets and shoes, and 
the liorii-plates (d tbe sliip-lan terns, and all tlie 
Avax-candles ; the gunner died. His body 
likewise, was committed to the deej). Tliey 
then began to hunt for mice, so that it became 
a common thing on board, to see skeleton-mea 
w'alchiiig eagerly and silently at mouse-holes, 
like cats. I hey had no wdne and no watt*r ; 
nothing to drink but one little glass of cider, 
each, per day. When they were come to this 
pass, two more of tlie sailors “ died of liunger.” 
Tlieir bodies likewise, were committed to tlie 
So long and iloleful w^.*re these expe- 
riences on the barren sea, that the people 
conceived the extraordinary idea th;it another 
deluge liad hajipened, and there was no land 
left. Yet, this ship drifted to the coast of 
Brittany, and no “ last resource ” had ever 
been appealed to. It is w'orth remarking 
that, after they were savef the ca])tavn 
declared be bad meant to kill somebody, 
privately, next day. Whosoever has been 
jdaced in circumstances of peril, with coin- 
paiiions, will know the infatuated plea- 
sure some imaginations take in enhancing 
them and all their remotest j/ossible con- 
sequences, after they are escaped from, and 
will know what value to attach to this de- 
claration. 

lu the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a shipV 
master and fifteen men escaped from a wreck 
in an open boat, wliieh they weighed down 
very heavy, and were at sea, with no fresh- 
water, and nothing to eat but the floating 
sea-weed, seven days and nights. “We will 
all live or die together,” said the master on 
the third day, when one of the men proposed 
to draw lots — not who should become the 
last resource, but who should be thrown 
overboard to lighten the boat. On the fifth 
day, that man and another died. The rest 
were “ very weak and praying for death 
but these bodies also, were committed to 
the deep. 

In the reign of George the Third, the Wager, 
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man-of-war, one of a squadron badly found 
and provided in all respects, sailing from 
England for South America, was wrecked on 
the coast of Patagonia. She was commanded 
by a brutal though bold captain, and manned 
by a turbulent crew, most of whom were 
exasperated to a readiness for all mutiny by 
having been pressed in the Downs, in the 
hour of their arrival at liome from long and 
hard service. When the ship struck, they 
broke open the ollicors’ chests, dressed them- 
«clves in tlie ollicers’ uniforms, and got drunk 
in tlie old, Smollett manner. About a hun- 
dred and fifty of them made their way ashore, 
and divided into parties. Great distress was 
■experienced from want of food, and one of the 
boys, “ having picked up the liver of one of i 
the drowned men whose carcase had been ■ 
dashed to pieces against the rocks, could be 
with difiiculty withheld from making a meal 
of it.” Ojie man, in a quarrel, oi» a s])ot 
which, in remembrance of their suHerings 
there, tlie^y called Mount Misery, slabbed 
another mort<illy, and left him dead on the i 
ground. Though a tliird of the whole number | 
were no more, chiefly through want, in eight or : 
ten weeks ; and though they liad in the mean- 
time eaten a midshipman’s dog, and were now 
glad to feast on putrid luorsels of .seal that 
had been thrown away ; certain men came 
back to tliis Mount !Mi.scry, expressly to give 
this body (which throughout had remained 
untouched), decent burial : assigning their 
later uiisfurtunes “ to their having neglected 
this nece.ssary tribute.” After waials, in an 
open-boat navigation, wlieii rowers died 
at their oars of w'ant and its attendant 
weakness, and there was nothing to serve out 
but bits of rotten seal, the stju’ving crew went 
iishore to bury the bodies of their dead com- 
panions, iu the sand. At such a condition did 
even these ill-nurtured, ill-comiiianded, ill- 
used men arrive, without appealing to the 
“ last resource,” that they were so much 
emaciated “ as hardly to have the shape of 
men,” while the captain’s legs “ resembled 
posts, though his body appeared to be 
nothing but skin ami bone,” and he had 
fallen into that feeble state of intellect 
that he had positively forgotten his own 
name. 

Jn the same reign, an East Indiaman, bound 
from Surat to Mocha and Jidda in the Dead 
Sea, took iSre when two hundred leagues 
distant from the nearest land, which was the 
coast of Malabar. The mate and ninety-five 
other people, white, brown, and black, found 
themselves in the long-boat, with this voyage 
before them, and neither water nor provisions 
on board. The account of the mate who con- 
ducted the boat, day and night, is, We were 
never hungry, though our thirst was extreme. 
On the seventh day, our throats and tongues 
swelled to such a degree, that wo conveyed 
our meaning by signs. Sixteen died on that 
day, and almost the whole peo])le became 
silly, and began to die laugliiug. I earnestly 


! petitioned God that I might continue in my 
senses to my end, which He was pleased to 
rant : I being the only person on the eighth 
ay that preserved them. Twenty more 
died that day. On the ninth I observed land, 
which overcame my senses, and I fell inU) a 
swoon with thankfulness of joy.” Again no 
I last resource, and can the reader doubt that 
they would all have died without it ? 

In the same reign, and within a few years 
of the same date, the Philip Aubin, bark 
of eighty tons, bound from liarbadoes to 
Surinam, lu’oached-to at sea, and foundered. 
The ca])tain, tlie mate, and two seamen, got 
clear of the wreck and into “ a small boat 
twelve or thirteen feet long.” In accom- 
plishing tliis escape, they all, but particularly 
the captain, showed great coolness, courage, 
sen.se, and resignation. They took the cap- 
tain’s dog on board, and picked up thirteen 
onions which floated out of the ship, after she 
went down. They had no water, no mast, 
sail, or oars ; nothing but the boat, what they 
wore, and a knile. The Itoat had sprung a 
leak, wliich was stop] ted with a shirt. They 
cut pieces of wood from the boat itself, which 
they made into a mast ; they rigged the mast, 
with strips of the sliirt ; and they hoisted a, 
pair of wide tronsei-s for a sail. The little* 
boatbeiiigcut down almost to the water’s edge, 
tiny ma<le a bulwark against the sea, of tbeir 
: own liacks. The mate steered with a top- 
mast lie luiil pushed before him to the boat, 
when he swam to it. On the tliird day, 
they killed the dog, and drank his blood out 
of a hat. On tlie fourth day, the two men 
: gave in, saying they would rather die than 
' toil on ; ami one persisted in refusing to do his 
! part in baling the boat, though the captain 
: implored liim on liis knees. But, a very 
, decided threat from the mate to steer him 
, into the other world with the topmast by 
; bringing it clown upon his skull, induced him 
I to turn-to again. On the fifth day, the mate 
exhorted the rest to cut a piece out of his 
I thigh, and quench their thirst ; but, no one 
! stirred. He had eaten more of the dog than 
I any of the rest, and would seem from this 
wild proposal to have been the worse for it, 
i though lie was (juite steady again next day, 
and derived relief (as the captain did), from 
turning a nail in his mouth, and often 
eprinklirig his head with salt-water. The 
captain, first and last, took only a few 
mouthfuls of the dog, and one of tlie seamen 
only tasted it, and tlie other would not touch 
it. The onions they all thought of small 
advantage to them, as engendering greater 
thirst. On the eighth day, the two seamen, 
who had soon relajised and become delirious 
and quite oblivious of their situation, died, 
within three hours of each other. The 
captain and mate saw the Island of Tobago 
that evening, but could not make it until late 
ill the ensuing night. The bodies were 
found ill the boat, unmutilated by the last 
resource. 
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In tlie same reij^n still, and willnn three 
years of this disnster, the American hrii^, 
Tyrel, sailed from Now York for the Island 
of Antigua. She was a miserable tub, 
grossly unfit for sea, and turned bodily over 
in a gale of wind, five days afier her depar- 
ture. St^ventecn people took to a boat, 
nineteen feet and a half long, and less tlian 
six feet and a half broad. They bad half a 
peck of white biscuit, changed into salt dough 
by the sea-water ; niul a peek of common 
ship-biscuit. They steered tlieir course by 
the polar-star. Soon after su])set on tlie 
ninth day, the second mate and the carj)enter 
died very peacefully. “ All betook them- 
selves to prayers, and tlum after .some little 
time .stripped the bodies of their two unfor- 
tunate comrades, and thivwthem overboanl.” 
Next night, a man aged sixty-four who had 
been fifty years at sea, died, asking to the 
last for a drop of water ; next day, two more 
died, in perfect iv})(>se ; next niglit, the 
gunner; four in ore in the succeeding four 
and twenty hours. Five others followed in 
one day. And all these bodies were quietly 
thrown overboard — though with great ililh- 
ciilty at last, for the survivors weie now 
exceeding weak, and not one had strength 
to ])idl an oar. On the fourtcenUi or tift' eiith ' 
inoniing, wlien tliere were only thi-ee ft , 
filive, and tlie body of the cabin boy, newly j 
dead, was in the boat, the cliief mate 
‘‘ asked lii.s two com})anioiis whether they 
thought they could cat any of the boy’s 
flesh i They signified their inclination to try ; 
whence, the body being quite cold, lie cut a 
piece from the inside of its tliigh, a little 
above the knee. Part of this he gave to the 
cajitain and boatswain, and reserved a small 
portion to himself. But, on attempting to 
sw’allow^ the flesli, it was rejected by the 
stomachs of all, and the body was therefore 
throwui overboard.” Yet that captain, and 
that boatswain both died of famine in the 
night, and another whole week elapsed be- 
fore a schooner picked U]) the cliief mate, 
left alone in the boat with their unmolested j 
bodies, the dumb evivlence of his story. AVl)i<-h 
bodies the crew of tliat schooner sa\v, and 
buried in the deoj). 

Only four years ago, in the autumu of 
eighteen hundred and fil'ty, a party of Britisli 
missionaries were most indiscreetly sent out 
by a Society, to Patagonia, They w^ere seven 
iu number, and all died near the coast (as 
nothing but a miracle could have prevented 
theh’ doing), of starvation. An exploring 
party, under Oajitaiii Moorshead of her! 
Majesty’s ship Dido, came upon their traces, I 
and found the remains of four of them, lying j 
by their tw o boats which they had hauled up j 
for shelter. Cafiain Gardiner, their super- 
intendent, wdiohad probably expired the last, 
had kept a jourmil until the pencil had | 
drop])ed from h s dying liand. They had j 
buried three of their party, like Christian j 
men, and the rest had faded away iu quiet . 


! resignation, and w’ithout great suflering. They 
I were kind and helpful to one another, to the 
I last. One of the common men, just like Adam 
! witli Franklin, wuis “ cast down at the lo.ss of 
I his comrades, and wandering in liis mind” 
j boloro he jiassed aw^ay. 

Against this strong case in sufiport of our 
general position, w'o will faithfully set 
four opposite instances w^e have sought 
out. 

The first is the case of the New Horn, 
Dutch vessel, which was burnt at sea and 
j hlew^ up with a great explosion, upwards of 
two hundred years ago. Seventy-two jieople 
I esc*a]>ed in twm boats. The old Dutch caj)- 
tain’s narrative being rather obscure, and 
(as w'c believe) scarcely traceable beyond a 
Kreneh translation, it is not easy to under- 
stand how long tlnyy were at sea, before the 
])eople fell into the state to which the ensu- 
ing description applies. According to our 
calculation, however, they had not been sliip- 
wrecked many days — we take the period to 
have been less than a week — and they had 
had .seven or eiglit )>ouiuls of biscuit on board. 
“ Our misery daily increased, ami the rage of 
hunger urging us to extremities, the people 
began to regard each other wdth feroeious 
looks, (\msulting among themselves, they 
.sc(;retly determined to devour the boy.s on 
board, and after their bodies were consumed, 
to throw' lots w’lio sliould next sufiVr death, 

I that tlie lives of the rest might be preserved.” 

I I’lie captain dissuailing them from this with 
the ulniost loathing and horror, they reconsi- 
dered the matter, and decided “ Unit should 
W'e not get sight of land in three days, the 
boys should be sacriticed.” On the last of 
the three days, the land w'as made ; so, 

In-tlier any of them would have exeeutiai 
* this intention, can never be knowm. 

The second ease runs thus, in the last year 
of the last century, six men w'ere indmred to 
desert from the English artillery at St. Helena 
— a deserter from any honest service is not a 
character from which to expect much — and 
to go on board an American ship, the only 
ve.ssel then lying in those road.s. After they 
got oa board in tlie dark, they saw lights 
moving about on .shore, and, fearful that tliey 
W'oiild be missed and taken, went over the 
side, w'itli the connivance of the 8hi)>’.s people, 
got into the whale lioat, and madeofi*: pur- 
posing to be taken up again by and by, 
when the ship w'as under w'eigh. Bui, they 
missed her, and rowed and sailed about for 
sixteen days, at the end of which tlieir pro- 
visi(»ns were all comsumed. After chewing 
bamboo, and gnawing leatlicr, and eating a 
doljihin, one of them proposed, when ten days 
more had run out, that lots should be drawn 
which deserter should bleed himself to death, 
to suj.»port life in the rest. It was agreed to, 
and done. They could take very little of 
this food. 

The third, is the case of the Nottingham 
Galley, traduig from Great Britain to America, 
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Avliicli was wrecked on a rock c:dled Boon 
Irtlaiid, oil the coast of Massachusetts. About 
two days afterwards — the narrative is not 
very clear in its details — the cook died on 
the rock. “ Therefore,” writes tiie captain, 
“welaiilhim in a convenient place for the 
sea to carry him away. I*Jone then proposed 
to eat his body, tliouj;h several afterwards 
ackiiowled<^o‘d tliat tliey, as well as myself, 
liad thon^dits of it.” Tliey were “ tolei'ably 
well 8U|)|died with fresh-water throughout.” 
But, when they had been upon the rock a]»out 
a fortnight, and had eaten all their provisions, 
lilt; carpenter died. And then the cajttain 
write.s ; “ We sulferod tlie body to remain 
with us till morning, wlieu 1 desired those 
wlio W(*re best able to remove it. 1 crejitout 
myself to see whellier Providence had yet 
sent us anything to satisfy our craving appe- 
tites. Returning before noon, and observing 
that tlie dead body still remained, I asked 
the nu*n why they had not removed it : to 
which tliey answered, that all w'ere not al»le. 
1 therefore fastened a rope to it, and, giving 
the utmost of niy assistance, we, with some 
diliieulty, got it out of the tent. But the 
fatigue and consideration of our misery 
together, so overcame my spirits, that, being 
ready to faint, 1 crept into the tent and was 
no sooner thei’e, than, as the highest aggrava- 
tion of diritroRs, the men began re(pieKtiiig 
me to giv’e them the body of their lifeleH.s 
comrade to eat, the better to support their 
own existeue*?.” The caj>taiu ultimately 
comjilied. They became brutalised and 
fm ocious ; but they suli'ered liim to keep 
the remaius on a high part of the rock : and 
tlu‘V were not consumed when relief arrived. 

The fourth and last case, is the wreck of tlie 
St. Lawrence, bound from Quebec for Kew' 
York. An ensign of foot, bringing home 
despatches, relates how she wont a.shore on a 
desolate i>art of the coast of North America, 
and how those who were saved from tlie wreck 
sutfered great liardships, both by land and 
sea, and w'ere thinned in their numbers 
by death, and buried their dead. All this 
time they had some provisions, thoiigli they 
ran short, but at length they were reduced to 
live upon weeds and tallow and melted snow. 
The tallow being all gone, they lived on 
W'Ced and snow for three clays, and then 
the ensign came to this : “ The time was now' 
arrived when 1 thought it highly expedient 


on consulting with the mate what was to be 
(lone, I found that although they objected to 
the proposal of casting lots for the victim, 
yet all concurred in the necessity of some 
one being sacrificed for tlie preservation of 
the rest. The only que8ti(»n was how it 
should be determined ; when by a kind of 
reasoning more agreeable to the dictates of 
self-love than justice, it was agreed, that as 
the ca])tain was now so exceedingly reduced 
iiii to be evidently tlie fust who would .sink 
under our fircsent complicated misery ; as he 
had 1 m eii tlie [lei sou to whom \ve considered 
ourselves in some measure indebte<l for all 
I our misfortunes ; and furtlier, as he had 
ever since oui sli ip wreck been the most 
remiss in his exertions towards the general 
good — he was undou’otedly the person 
I who sliould be tlie first sacrificed.” The 
dt-sign of which the ensign writes with 
this remarkable coolness, was not carried 
into execution, by rca.son of their falling 
' in witli some Indiaii.s ; but, some of the 
! party who w ere aftcrw'ards separated from 
I the rest, declared w hen they rejoined them, 

I that they had eaten of the remains of their 
'deceasefl companioiis. Of this case it is to be 
< noticed that tlie captain is alleged to have 
been a mere kidnap]>er, sailing under false 
‘ pretences, and tlierefore not likely to have 
lia«l by any means a choice crew; that the 
greater }>art of them got drunk when the 
ship w’lis in danger ; and that they had not a 
very sen.sitive associate in the ensign, on his 
owm highly disagreeable showing. 

Jt appears to us tliat the inlluence of great 
, privation upon the low'er and least diseipliued 
I class of character, is much more bew'iider- 
ing and maddening at sea than on shore. 

; 'j’iie confined .sjiace, tlic monotonous aspect of 
: the waves, the mournful wunds, the mono- 
I tunous motion, the dead uniformity of colour, 
the abundance of water that cannot be drunk 
' to (pieiieh the raging thirst (which the 
Anciimt Mariner perceived to be one of his 
; tornieiita) — these seem to engender a diseased 
' mind with greater quickness and of a W'orse 
sort. The conviction on the part of the suf- 
ferers that they hear voices calling for them ; 

' that they descry shijis coming to their aid ; 
; that they hear the firing of guns, and see the 
flash ; that they can jilunge into the waves 
, without injury, to fetch something or to meet 
somebody ; is not often i)aralieled among 


to put the plan before mentioned (casting 
lots who should be killed) into execution ; 
but on feeling the pulse of my compa- 
nions, I foumi some of tliem rather averse 
to the proposal. The desire of life still pre- 
vailed above every other sentiment, notwith- 
standing the wretchedness of our condition, 
and the impossibility of preserving it by any 
other method. I thought it an extraordinary 
instance of infatuation, that men should pre- 
fer the certainty of a lingering and miserable 
dcatl), to the distant chance of e.scaping one 
more immediate and less painful. However, 


sulfering travellers by land. The mirage 
excepted — a delusion of the desert, wdiich 
has its counterpart upon the sea, not included 
under these heads — we remember nothing 
of this sort experienced by Bruce, for 
instance, or by Mungo Park : least of all 
by Franklin in the memorable book w© 
have quoted. Our comparison of the re- 
cords of the two kinds of trial, leads us 
to believe, tliat even men who might be in 
danger of the last resource at sea, would be 
very likely to away by degrees, and 
never come to it, ashore. 
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In his published account of the ascent of| 
Mont Bkmc, whicli is an excellent little 
book, Mr. Albetit Smith describes, with ver}’' 
humorous fidelity, that when he was urged 
on by the guides, in a drowsy state when he 
would have given the world to lie down and 
go to sleep for ever, he was conscious of being 
greatly distressed by some difficult and 
altogether imaginary Tiegotiations respecting 
a non-existent bcdst('ad ; also, by an irnjwes- 
sion that a familiar friend in Tjondon came 
up with the ])repnsterous intelligence that 
the King of rrussia objected to the party’s 
advancing, because it was his ground. But, 
these harmless vagaries are not the present 
question, beijig commonly cx]^erienced under 
most circumstances where an effort to fix 
the attention, or ex(‘rt the body, contends 
with a strong disposition to slee?p. We have 
been their sport tliousaiids of times, and 
have passed through a series of most incon- 
sistent and absurd adventures, while trying 
hard to follow a short dull story relatecl 
by some eminent conversationalist after 
dinner. 

No statement of canni])alism, whether 
on the deep or the dry land, is to he 
admitted supposititiously, or inferentially, 
or on any hut the most direct and positive 
evidence : no, not even as occurring among 
savage people, against whom it was in earlier 
times too often a pretence for criudty and 
plunder. Mr. Prescott, in his brilliant 
history of the Conquest of Mexico, observes 
of a fact so astonishing as the existence of 
cannibalism among a j)eoj)le who had attained 
considerable advancement in the arts and 
graces of life, that ‘Hhey did not feed on 
human flesh merely to gratify a brutish a])])e- 
tito, but in obedience to their religion — a 
distinction,” he justly says, “worthy of 
notice.” Besides which, it is to bo rernarkcal, 
tliat many of these feeding practices rest on 
the authority of narrators who distinctly saw 
St. James and the Virgin Mary fighting at 
the head of the trooj)s of Cortes, and who 
possessed, therefore, to say the least, an 
unusual range of vision. It is curious to 
consider, with our general irnpre.ssions on the 
subject — very often derived, we have no doul)t, 
from Kobinson Crusoe, if the oaks of men’s 
beliefs could be traced ])ack to acorns — how 
rarely the practice, even among savage.s, lias 
been proved. The word of a savage is not 
to be taken for it ; firstly, because he is a 
liar ; secondly, because he is a boaster ; 
thirdly, because he often talks figuratively ; 
fourthly, because he is given to a superstitious 
notion tliat when he tells you he has his 
enemy in Ids stomacli, you will logically 
give him credit for having Ids enemy’s 
valour ill Ids heart. Even the sight of 
cooked and dissevered human bodies among 
this or that tattoo’d tribe, is not proof. Such 
apjiropriate offerings to their barbarous, 
wide - mouthed, goggle-eyed gods, savages 
have been often seen and known to make. ' 


And although it may usually be hold as 
a rule, tliat the fraternity of priests lay 
eager hands upon everything meant for 
the gods, it is always po.ssible that tliese 
ofierings are an exception : as at once 
invc.sting tlie idfils with an awful cliaracter, 
and the priests with a touch of disinterested- 
ness, wliereof their order may occasionally 
stand in need. 

The imaginative peo]de of ilie East, in the 
palmy days of its romance — not very much 
acemstomed to tlie sea, jii'rhaps, but certainly 
familiar by experience and tradition with 
the ])crils of the desert — had no notion of 
the “ last resoun-e ” among civilised human 
creatures. Jii tlie wliolo wild circle of the 
Arabian Nights, it is reserved for ghoulos, 
gigantic blacks with one eye, nu tiisters like 
tower.s, of enormous hulk and dreadful 
asjicct, and uuch'an animals lurking on the 
seashore, tliat jmtrcd and blew their way into 
cavc.s wliere the dead were interred. Even 
for fSiNBAD the Sailor, buried alive, the 
story-t<dler found it easier t() jirovide some 
natural sustenance, in tlie shape of so many 
loaves of bread and so nineh water, lot down 
into the pit with each of the other people 
buried alive after him (whom he killed with 
a bone, for he was not nice), than to invent 
this dismal expedient. 

We are brouglit liack to the position almost 
embodied in the words of Sir .John Jlichard- 
son towards the close of tlie former chapter. 
In weigliing the prot>ahilities and irnjiroha- 
biliti(^s of the “ last I’esource,” the foremost 
question is — not the nature of the extremity ; 
hut, the nature of the men. We submit tliat 
the memory of the lost Arctic voyagers is 
|)laced, by reason and exjicrieiice, higli above 
the taint of this so easily-allowed conneetdon ; 
and that the noble conduct and example of such 
men, and of theii- own great leader liimself, 
under similar endurances, belies it, and out- 
weighs by the weight of tlie whole uui\ erse 
the chatter of a gross handful of uncivili.^jed 
^if^ople, with a domestieity of blood and 
blubber. Utilitarianism will jirotest “tliey 
are dead ; wliy care about this i ” Our rejily 
shall be, “ Because they ark dead, therefore 
we care about thi.s. Because tliey served 
tlieir country well, and disserved well of her, 
and can ask, no more on tliis earth, for her 
justice or her loving-kindness ; give them 
both, full measure, pressed dowii, running 
over. Because no Franklin can come back, to 
write the lionest story of tlieir woc.s and 
resignation, read it tenderly and truly in the 
book he has left us. Becau.se they lie scat- 
tered on those wastes of snow, and arc as 
defenceless against the iTunembrance of 
coming generations, as rig?unst the elements 
into which tliey are 3‘esolving, and the winter 
winds tliat alone can waft them home, now, 
impalpable air ; therefore, cherish them 
gently, even in the breasts of cliildren. 
Therefore, teach no one to sli udder without 
reason, at the history of their end. Therefore, 
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confide ^vilh their own firmness, in their 
fortitude, their lofty sense of duty, theii 
coura'j;!*, and their religion. 


MADAME BUSQUE’S. 

Believe me, Eusebius (to lie classical and 
genteel), that many more good things exist 
in this world than arc dreamt of in any 
philosophy — from that of the most rose- 
coloured optimist to that of the sourest 
cynic. Don’t ))ut any faith in yonder ragged, 
morose, shameful old man, wlio, because 
he lives in a tub instead of decent lodg- 
I ings, and neglects, through sulky laziness, 

' to trim his hair and hearvl ami wear clean 
body-linen, calls himself Diogenes and a 
philosopher, forsooth. Jf the old cynic would 
only take the tr(,>ublc to clean the horn sides 
of his lantern, and trim the wick of the 
candle witldii it, he would not find it (piite so 
dilUcult to find an honest man. d'iiat all 
is vanity here below, I am perfectly ready 
to admit; but have, no confidence in the phi- 
losophy, which, with its parrot-prate of the 
I’j'incc of Wisthjiu'B a}>uthcgm — vanity — 
turns 11 ]) its nust' at, or pretends to ignore, 
the existence of the iiiddeu good. Believe 
me, good is everywhere. 

l*oor, naked, liungrv, siedv, wronged .'e-5 we 
may he tluougli lung years, .snug income.s, 
well-cut coats, good dinners, sound health, 
justice and lame will come, must come at 
last, if we will only wait, and hope, and 
work. All have not an eipial share, and 
some men, by a ct>nlimious infelicity 
wliich the most submissive arc tempted to 
regard as an adverse and remorseless fate, 
fall <iown weary and die upon the very 
threslmld of mundane reward ; but let any 
average man — the nuulium between Miser- 
rimus ami Eelicissiiuns — look retrospectively 
into himst'lf, and consiiler how many good 
things have ha[tj)eued to him unex]»eetedly, 
unasked fur, umleserved ; how many liaj)])i- 
iiesse.s of love, friendship, .sight, feeling, have 
come upon liiiu unawares — have “ turned 
up,” so to say familiarly. A great Italian 
]>oet has said that there is no greater sorrow 
than the remembrance in mislortune of the 
La[)py time. It can ho .scarcely so. It is 
balm rather than anguish for a man when 
fortune has tlir«jwii the shadow of a cypress 
over him, to recall the dear fVieml.s, the 
joyous meetings, the good books, the leafy 
days of old ; for with the remembrance 
comes hope that these good things (present 
circumstances looking ever so black) will 
return again. It is only when we know that 
we have spurned, misused, wasted the 
jewelled days in the year’s rosary, that 
remembrance hecoiaea sorrow ; for Ilemem- 
branee then is associatetl with Monsieur 
Hemorso ; and we wish — ah, liow vainly ! 
ah, how bitterly ! — that those days had never 
been, or tlmt they might be again, and we 
use them better. 


All things, good or bad, are relative ; and 
though it would not be decent to expre.S8 
as much joy for the discovery of a good 
dinner as of a good friend, yet, both being 
relatively good in their way, I may be 
permitted to rejoice relatively over both in 
my way. I have not Vjeen very successful 
lately in the friendship line ; but in the article 
of dinners I have really made a discovery. 
A succulent daily banquet has popped upon 
me suddenly ; and I feel bound to record 
its excellences here, to the glory of the doc- 
trine of fortuitous good in general, and of 
Madame Binsque in ])articular. 

I am resilient in Bari.s, and feel the neces- 
sity of dining seven consecutive times a 
week. Such a necessity is not felt in the 
same degree in London. A man may take a 
eho]> ill ihe city, a snack at lunch time, a steak 
with Ids tea, a morsel after ihe i^iay. None 
of these are really dinners, but are considered 
siilheieut apologies for them. IMoreovcr, you 
can call ujiou a friend, and he asked to take 
a “ bit ofilinner” with him. Peo})le don’t 
ask you to taki* a hit of dinner with tlimii in 
l‘aris. With the French, dinner is an insti- 
tution. You are asked to it solemnly. Pro- 
bably you dine at a restaurant, and know 
how much the repast costs your friend ; 
for you sec him j^ay the hill. Besides, going 
out to tlinner costs more money in gloves, 
fine liueii, starch, cab-liire, and losses at 
cards afterwards, than a lirst-rate dinner 
given by yourself to yourself. So, as I am 
luither a diplomatist, a subscriber to a 
tabit‘-d’-li6te, a marrying man, or a pi({ue- 
assietlc (by wddcli I mean an individual 
who gets invited to grand dinners by asking 
to be askeil), I find that the great majority 
of my quotidian dinners have to be pro- 
vided at my own cost and charges. I cannot 
dine at home ; in lh(.‘ hrst j>lace, because one 
can do scarcely anything at home in France 
save sleep ; in the second place, because I 
am alone, and must have company at dinner, 
be it only a waiter, a chandelier, or that 
haUMieaded old gormandiser with the legion 
of lioiiour, full of gravy and gravity, who 
sits o])])osite to me at the Cafo Corazza, eats 
seven courses, and has two silver hooks fas- 
tened to the lappels of his coat, whereon to 
susjiend the napkin that shields his greedy 
old shirtfrout from falling s:iuce.s. 

Now I like dining at the Cafe Corazza, 
which was kept, in my time, by Ouix my 
friend. I knewliim wdien he was aliout ninety 
yeai-s old ; rougeil ; liad curly hair and mous- 
taches as black as jet, and used to tell stories 
of the days when he w\as maitre-d’h6tel to 
Charles the Tenth, and brouuht in the first 
dish, dressed — Ouix, not the dish — in a court 
suit and a sword by his side. I like all the 
downstairs Palais Poyal dinners; Verrey’s; 
Vefoiirs ; tlio Three Proven 9 al Brothers. I 
like Vachette’s on the Boulevard. I like 
the newly invented Diners de Paris, where 
for three francs fifty you may eat like an 
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alderiiiaii. I like the Blue Quadrant; the 
House of Gold ; the restaurant ot the Magdalen . 
I like chevets, lobsters, and delicacies out of 
season. I like Marengo fowls, eels as female 
sailors, ortolans, blown omelettes, pies of fat 
liver, trntfled turkeys, and kidneys jumped 
with wine of Champagne. 'J’hey are good, 
and I like them ; so do wiser and better men. 
I like a bumper of Burgundy to be filled, 
filled for me, and to give to those who prefer it 
Champagne. I like Beaune, Macon, Chabli.s, 
Sauterne, Lafitte, MtnloCjThorins Chambortin, 
Pommard, Clos Vougeot, Boinanco, Mercury 
(not blue j)!!! b}’' any means), and all the 
generous wines of the golden coast which are 
so delicious and are growing so wofully dear. 
In a w<*rd, I like good dinners ; but alas ! 
my name is not Bothschild, nor Ttoyalty, nor 
Matlnw Marshall. I can dine well once in | 
a way, and tljat is all, ! 

Itesident in l^aris some foidnight ago, I had i 
<lined well — very well, onee, perhaps twice in j 
a way: and began to recognise the necessity 1 
of mediocrity in dining. No more for me | 
were the golden colnranialed down-stairs i 
saloons of the Pidais Bova], Gold and i 
columns and plate glass 1 conhl have in tl )3 
upper apartments of th;it ])alacc of gastro- 
nomy, and at a very modern tt‘ price : but tlic 
go 1(1 meats, good sancDs, good wines — (bey 
remained below. Prix fixe ’’stared me i!i 
the face. Ifinners at a, fixed tnritf of ])rici‘s 
and a fixed tariff of badness. T could h.ave 
six courses for one and eightpence, but what 
courses ! Gloom l^egan to settle up<>n me. 1 
flaw visions of dirt}" little re.stanran(s in )>a<*k 
streets ; of biftecks like gutta po]-clia ; of 
wiiM‘ like pyroligneous acid, wdtii a dash of 
lioiiiloek iu it to give it body ; of sour bread 
iii loaves of the length of a beefcatcr's 
halbert ; of Aviny stains on the tablecloth ; of 
a greasy waiter ; of a pervading odour ot 
stale garlic ; of having to a.slc the deaf man 
with the asthma and tht? gi*ccn shade over 
his eyes yonder, for the salt. Better I said, to 
buy cold halves of fowls at the riLasters’ 
sboy>s, and devour them in the solitude of my 
fifth floor ; better to take to a course of 
charciiterie or cold ])oik-biitchery ; Lyons 
sau.sages, black ]ni(lding.s, pig.s’ feet, jK>lonies 
w"ith garlic, or sparerib with savoury jelly. 
Better almost to go back to the Arcadian 
diet of red-shelled eggs, penn’ortlis of fried 
potatoes, frornage dc Brie, and lui'porths of 
ready-cooked spinach — of which, outre nous, 

I had had in my time some cxpei ienee. I was 
meditating between this and the fca.sibility of 
cooking a steak over a French w"ood fire at 
home (a feat nev«:T yet accomplished, I be- 
lieve, by mortal Englishman) ; 1 had almost 
determined to subscribe for a month to a 
boarding-house in the Banlieue, where the 
nourishment as described on the public 
walls was ^‘simple but fortifying,” when the 
genius of fortuitous good threw Madame 
Basque in my way. 

Through the intermediary of a friend, be it 


understood. He and I had dined well, the 
once, twice, or thrice in a way at which I 
have hinted. He ineutioued at the conclusion 
of our last iTpast that he must really diuo at 
M ad am c’s to-m orrow. 

I don’t know what time in the afternoon it 
was, but it was gett ing very near dinner-time. 
A ccrtfiin inward clock of mine that never 
goes wrong told me so unmistakably. I t was 
very cold, but we were sitting outside a oaf6 
on the Boulevard ; Avhicli you can do in Paris 
till the thcrinoTuetcr is all sorts of degrees 
below zero. We were sitting there of course 
merely for the purpose of reading the latest 
news from the Griinea ; but in deference to 
received cafe o]union we were imbibing two 
pt'tits verro.s of absintlie, wliic.h is a delicious 
cordial of gall, wonnw"ood. and a few essential 
oils, and which mixed with a little aniseed 
and dilnt^'d with icod water will give a man 
a famous a]>})ctite for dinner. And thore- 
anent I ventured to propound the momentous 
question : AVhero .shall we dine i ” 

‘‘ Wbdl,'’ said my friend, ‘‘ 1 w.as tlnnking 
of — of a crib — vvtdl, a sort ot‘ clul^ in fact, 
whcr(‘ 1 (lino almost (‘vciy day wlien 1 am iu 
Paris.’’ 

1 snggcst(*(l that he might liavc some diffi- 
culty iu introducing me, a stranger, to the 
club in question. 

Why, no,” he answered; ‘G)ecause you 
HCi* it ir-ai’t exactly a club, because it's a sort 
of ‘creamer}^’; atid in fact, if you don't mind 
meeting a few' fellow's, 1 think we'd better 
dine thei'e.” 

I I suggested that we had better go Iiome 
i and (lreH.s. 

I t.)h,” cxehiimed my friend, “ nol)od y 
dre.-^ses there. To tell the truth, it’s <>nly at 
Madame Busqiie’s ; and so 1 think W'c’d bet ter 
be ofl’a.s fast as we can, fiu* nobody w.aits for 
anybody there.” 

1 C(mfided m}.self blindly to the guidance 
of my friend, consoling inyscdf w'itli t he con- 
vietioii that whatever the c.lub or “ creamerv” 
mi' ^dil 1 )e, the dinner could be but a dinner 
alter all, and amount to so many francs on 
this side, a napoleon. 

We warn I up and down a good many streets 
wlio.se names 1 shall not tell you ; for, unless 
I know what sort of a man you be, and wliat 
arc your liking.s and di.sliking.s, 1 wmld not 
have you go proruiscuou.sly to ALnlame 
Itusque’s, and perchance abirse her cookery 
afterwards. At length, after pursuing the 
sinuo.sities of a very narrow street, one of the 
old, genuine, badly-paved, worse lighted 
streets of l*aris, wo slacken (;d our footsteps 
before a lordly mansion, — a vast hotel, with 
a porte-cochere and many-barred green .sliut- 
ter's. My heart sank within me. This must 
be some dreadfully aristocratic club, I thought, 
and still mentally I counted my store of 
five-franc pieces, and wondered tremblingly 
whetlier they played lansquenet af^r 
dinner, 

“ Is it here ? ” I faltered. 
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“Not exactly,” answered my companion, I addressinf^ me as “dear friend of Monsieur 
but next door, — behold!” Tompkins,” sngi^ested potta^^e, — in which 

“He raised his hand and pointed to a little sugc^estion T acqniescerl immediately, 
sign swinging fitfully in the niglit air and The round table was of sim[de oak, and 
the liglit of a little lamp ; and 1 read these there wnos no table-cloth. The chairs were 


words : — 

“Spkcialitk i.)E Pumpkin Pie.” 

“ Enter,” said my friend. 

We entered a little, a very little .sliop, on 
whose tiny wdndow-panes were emblazoned 
half-ed’ieed legend-s in yellow jiaint relative 
to eggs, milk, cream, colfee, and broih at all 
hours. A solitary can do cast a feeble light 
upon a lit tle counter, where there was a tea- 
cup, and an account-book of extreme narrow- 
ness, but of proiiigious length, ikdiind the 
count(?r loomed in the darkness visible some 
.shelves, with many bottles of many sizes. | 
Some tall loaves were leaning up in a corner 
as if they were tire<l of lieing tiic staff of life, 
and wante<i to resttiiemsel ves. A .spectre of a 
pumpkin, a commentary of the text ont.si<ie, 
wdnked in the crepiiseule likc^ a yellow oy»\ ‘ 
Tliere were no eggs, broth, cream, or colh-e 


straw-bottomed and exceedingly comfortable. 
The floor w^as tiled and sanded. A solitary 
but very large wax candle burnt in an iron 
camllestick. The salt-cellar (to prevent any 
one asking or being asked for it) was neatly 
poisecl on the top of a decanbu', and was 
visil)lc to all. Pepper w.as a superfluity, so 
(‘Xc(dl<*Mtly seasoned were the dishes. At 
intei'vals liands appeared, very much in the 
I White Oat fashion, and tendered sardines, 
olives, the mild eboese of P>rie, the pungent 
Ko pn fort, and the porous Gruy^rc. 

I don’t mean to say tliat I had any ortolans'^ 
qnaib, fljrcctl as])aragiis. or hot-house grapes 
at M a lame Basque’s (though I mig]»t have 
ha<l them too, by ordering them), but I do 
mean to declare that I bad as good, plentiful, 
cle.an, w’( li-dc(*'i^s(.'(l a dinner as ever Brillat- 
Sav.arin or ])r. Kitchener w'oiild have de- 


to bo seen ; but tliore was a })l(*asant odour sire 1 to sit down to. Wines of the best, 
of cooking palpable to the olfactory nerves, rn|nonr.s of (lie best, cotfoe of the best, cigars 
and this was all. of tlie best (these last at the exorbitant rate 

“ l‘ush on,” said my fi'imid. ' of a. penny a piece), and, above all, conversa- 

I pushed on towards anotln r little light in tion <»f tlie very best. 
the distance, and tlion 1 l»ocamc st nsiblr of a ' Tor you are not to suppose that the five 
stronger an<l yet jdeasanter odour of cook- bfcirdt‘d men were silent dining the entire 
ing ; of a cheei'V voice that wtdeomed mv ( vening. J>iiiner once discusseil and cigars 
friend as Monsieur Tomj)kins (let ns .'<ay ), once liglited, it turned out lliat the jiroprietor 
and of anotlier calmer, softer, swoeb r voic<‘, ' of one i)eard was a nat iiral jihilosopln r ; ano- 
tliat saluted liim as her “ aniiabh' cabbage,” iber an Oriental lingui.st ; a third a mnvspapcr 
— both female voices, and goo<l to liear. C(>rrespondent ; a fourtli a pliysician ; a fifth a 

Pnsliing still onwards, 1 found myself in a ' vice-consul : — that all had travellr'd very 
very small many-sided apartment, wliich, Imt nearly ovei- Europe, hatl ascended Vesuviins, 
for a round taldo and some cliair.s, seemed had snufUnd cigars in the Coliseum, liad taken 
furnislied {?xclusiyely with boltle.s. Tlierc long walks in f in* Black Fitrost. Travel, an ec- 
werc Ixittlcs here and bottb‘s there, bottles : dote, science, literature, art, political di.scua- 
above and bottles below, bott h s everywhere, ! sion, utterly free from ])erson:ility or preju- 
like the water round the ship of the Anci< nt <lice. — all tiiese, with a good ami cheap dinner, 
hfariiier ; but the similarity sto])ped there, did I find haphazard at iMadame hUisqne’s. 
for there wore many drops to drink. At tin* Nor perliaps was tliis tlio only go(Ml thing 
round table, more than tliree parts covonnl connected witli the “creamery.” 1 have since 
with )>ottles, sat five men with bear<ls. 'I’hcy foiiml myst'lf thooidy Englislnnanamong.some- 
were all large in stature and in beard, ami times not five, but fifteen subjects, of a certain 
were eating and drinking vigorously. Basted Great Itejmblic, three thonsaml miles away; 
on the walls above wei-c several portraits in and u]) to this moment 1 have never heard 
chalk, among which I immediately recognised the slighte.st allusion to guessing, calculation, 
those of the five beanled guests. Nobody gouging, bowic-kuiving, repudiation, lyncliing, 
spoke, but the five beards were bowed in locofocos, knownotbings, “Hard slieJls,” alii- 
grave courtesy: the clatter of knives nml gators, snags or sawyers, or any of the topics 
forks relaxed for a moment, to reconnnonee on which our Bepublican cousins are sup- 
with redouliled ardour ; and two additional posed almost exclusively to converse. More 
places were found for us at the round table than this, the inuch-to-be abhorred questions 
with miraculous silence and promptitude, of dollars or cents are never broached by any 
Then the proprietor of the cheery voice, a chance. 

rosy-cheeked country girl, with her handker- I need not say that I dine very frequently 
chief tied under her chin, which at first sug- at Madame Busf|ut*’8. ,1 like her ; her cookery; 
gested toothache, but eventually became pic- her guests ; ber good-humoured servant Flo- 
turesque, ]>laced before me bread, butter, a rence, and ber Pumpkin l*ie, for which she 
snowy napkin, a knife and fork, and a bottle has a speciality, and the confection of which 
of wine. Then the calm, soft, sweet voice was taught her by the vice-consul. I am not 
became a presence incarnated in a mild going to tell you how cheap) her dinners are, 
woman with a gray dross and sad eyes, who or whei*e they are to be had, till I know* more 
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of you ; but if you will send to this office 
certificates of your good temper and citizen- 
ship of the world, I don’t mind communi- 
cating Madame Basque’s address to you, in 
strict confidence. 

THE SAUCY AEETHUSA. 

I WISH I were a naval genius ! Why is this 
my aspiration ? Because I liave passed the 
morning of the very day on which I commit 
these lines to the post for England, on board 
of the Arethiisa. 

I should like to relate the pleasant, 
cheery, open-hearted sort of conversation 
I have had on board the Arethusa, with as 
fine and gallant a set of English gentlemen 
as ever trod a plank. I hope the words 
“ trod a plank ” are naval ; if not I beg to 
retract them and apologize. 

I like to recall the talk of tliose young 
men. There "was something about it so 
modest and unassuming, so courteous and 
gentle, yet laughing and unrestrained, that I 
couhl not help thinking what a ]u*oud con- 
trast they made to the youth of most oth(*r 
nations. My patriotism seemed to kimlle 
afresh among those hearts of oak, and my 
pride in old England to grow warmer. 

The Arethusa was lying at anchor near 
the arsenal of Constantino] )le. She was going 
to Malta in a few hours for repairs ; as she 
had suffered severely on the seventeenth of 
October, when tlu^ bombardmejit of Sebas- 
topol was commenced. She and tlie Albion, 
I am told, Averc the vessels Avliich stood 
closest in against the Russian forti-ess. The 
Arethusa w’as in action one hour and forty 
minutes, during which time she fired filly- 
two rounds from each gun, and expended 
more than ten tons of powder. She did noble 
service, but she suffered severely. The explo- 
sion of one shell only, killed two men and 
wounded ten. The stain of blood is still on 
the mast near which those two brave fellows 
fell, and it tinges the deck beside it. Water 
will not wash it out — will tears ? 

The men, I mean the men before the ma.st, 
showed such true English pluck and .s])irit, 
that when a shell exploded and wounded one 
slightly, striking an officer near liim sharply 
on the leg, though without making a wound, 
the tar merely hitched up his troinsers, and 
said quaintly to his officer, “ That was a near 
shave, sir.” Even a British canary refused 
to show the white feather when tlie cabin, in 
which its cage was hung, caught fire from 
the explosion of a shell, and it sang merrily 
during the whole action. It was touching to 
hear, in such simple language, how those 
brave men, in the heat of battle, had cared 
for the little bird and rescued it. I saw after- 
wards a Russian cat an officer had saved 
from a burning hay-rick ! Any hearts so 
fearless a.nd gentle, so staunch and steady, 
yet so tender, where shall we find ? 

Not even a battle lacks a funny story if one 


goes to look for it. A lieutenant on board 
the Albion was standing near the place where 
a shell exploded. He was not wounded, but 
his trousers ajjpear to have had something 
strangely attractive about them, for the irag- 
meiits were drawn towards them, and tore 
them to ribands ! They will become as 
honouraV)le an lieirloom as a notched sword, 
or a dented and battered shield. A sailor, 
wounded in the leg on board the same 8lii]>, 
looked at the shattered limb with the utmost 
cheerfulness, and merely said, “ Well, 1 can 
stump about without ye, if they take the 
other.” A marine who lost an eye went 
hack to his duty without paying the least 
attention to the circumstance. Another man 
refused to be bound for an amputation. “ Off 
with un, sir,” lie said to the surgeon, “J 
shan’t hurt, if you don’t.” Uuhajipily, owing 
to the coek-])it (I think they call it) having 
been set ajiart for the wounded according to 
ancient usage, the surgeon of the Albion was 
the first man injureil. There Avas only one 
other medical man on board ; and after the 
action a great many of the sailors were found 
wounded, “ Why tloirt you go and get 
your hurt dres.scd I ” iisked an officer of some 
of them. Ay ay, sir, time enough for us,” 
replied the sjiokesman, “ Ave arn’t got nothing 
particular, let him attiuul to them as has,^ 
f\mi so it seems that the acts of quiet heroism 
and unselfishness before tlie rnasl were quite 
equal to those of the officers, and that English- 
men, wiiether gentle or simple, are marvel- 
lously alike. Alike A^aliant and merciful-— 
alike lieedful of another’s pain — unfeeling 
only for their own. 

'J'here was also a thing occurred on boai'd 
the Arethusa, A\diich, two centurie.s ago, 
would have been called a miiucle. A shell 
exjiloded and destroyed tlie whole of a part i- 
tion .save where hung a portrait of the Queen, 
about a foot square. It Avas jdeasaiit to 
notice the cordial good feeling aiuoug the 
oilieers, and among the men and ollicers, on 
board the ‘‘saucy Arethusa.” I thought 1 
observed a geiiei’al affection towards the 
captain which one Avould be glad to see oftener. 
Tlie ship seemed quite fresh and inspiriting 
with liealth and good humour ; ami it m 
really astonishing how very much a pleasant 
chief can do to render any ])hice Avliatever 
agreeable under his command, Avhile a costive, 
surly fellow will render it as wreiche<l and 
uncomfortable as Mr. Legree’s plantation. 

We have excellent reason to be satisfied 
with our army and navy in the East, 
They have done almost as much to render 
113 popular and respected, wherever they 
have been seen, as our diplomacy and 
consular service has done, and is doing, to 
reiuler us hated and feared. There has 
hardly been an instance of misconduct of any 
kind among the thousands of men we have 
sent to a foreign land where laws are more 
lax than enough, and impunity next to 
certain. Wherever our heroes have gone, to 
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Gallipoli, Scutari, Varna, they have borne 
away golden opinions, and they are a trophy 
by no means to be underrated even in Turkey. 
As for their military exploits this is not the 
place to speak of them. Enough that we have 
ample evidence to show, ten of the enemy 
have hitherto fallen for one of the allies. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

ClIArTEIl THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

The next morning brought Margaret a 
letter from Edith. It was atfectionate and 
inconsequent like tlie writer. Jiut the alfec- j 
tioa was charming to Margaret’s own ath c- ! 
tionate nature ; and she had grown up with 
tlie inoonsc(juence so she did not perceive it., 
It was as follow’.s : 

‘ Oh, Margaret, it is worth a journey from 1 
England to see my l)oy ! He is a superb little ■ 
fellow, especially in his caps, and most especi- j 
ally in the one you sent liim, you good, 
dainty-fingered, ])erseveriijg little lady ! 
Having made all the mothers here enviou.s, I j 
waul to show him to 8C)mei»ody new, and lu'ar j 
a fresh set of admiring expressions ; j)erha| ^ 
that’s all the reason ; periiaps it is not, — nay, : 
possibly, tliere is ju.st a little cousinly love 
mixed v’ith it ; but 1 (lo want yon so much to 
come here Margaret! rntsure it w'ould be the 
very best thing for Aunt Hale’s liealth ; 
eveiybody here is young and well, and ourj 
skies are always blue, and our sun always [ 
shines, and the band jdays deliciou.sly from ; 
morning till niglit ; and, to come back to the i 
bunieu of my <iitty, my liaby always smiles. 1 j 
am constantly wanting you to draw him lor ^ 
me, Margaret. It d(»es not signify what he is 
doing ; that very thing is [)rettiest, grace- ’ 
fulest, be.st. 1 think I love him a great deal 
better th.aii my husband, wlio is getting stout, 
and grumpy, — what he calls ‘busy.’ NJo ! he 
is not. He iuis just come in witli new's of such 
a charming pic-iiic, given by the ollicer.s of the 
Hazard, at .anchor in the bay below. Because 
be has brought in such a })leria:iut jhece of 
new’s, I retract all I said just now. i)id not 
somebody burn bis hand for having said or 
done something he was sorry for ? Well, I 
can’t burn mine, because it would hurt me, 
and th(i scar would be ugly ; but I’ll retr.aet 
all I said as fast as I can. Co.smo is quite as 
great a darling as baby, and not a l)it stout, 
and as im-grumpy its ever Iiusbaud was ; only 
sometimes he is very, very busy. I may say 
that without love — wdfely duty — where was 
I 'I — I had something very particular to say, I 
know, once. Oh, it is this — Dearest Mar- 
garet ! — you must come and see me — it 
w'ould do Aunt Hale good, as I said before. 
Get the doctor to order it for her. Tell him 
it’s the smoke of Milton that does her harm. 
I have do doubt it is that, really. Three 
months (you must not come for less) of this 


delicious climate — all sunshine, and grapes as 
common as blackberries, would quite cure 
her. I don’t ask my uncle ” — (Here the Istter 
became more constrained, and better written; 
Mr. Hale was in the corner, like a naughty 
child, for having given up liis living.)— 
‘H^ecause, I dare say, he disapproves of war, 
and soldiers, and bamls of music ; at lefist, I 
know that many Dissenters are members of 
the Peace Society, and I am afraid he would 
not like to come ; but, if he would, dear, pray 
say that Cosmo and 1 will do our best to make 
him ha])py ; and I’ll hide upCo.smo’s red coat 
and sword, and make the band play all sorts 
of grave, solemn tilings ; or, if they do play 
pomps and vanities, it shall be in double slow 
iiiiic. Hear Margaret, if he would like to 
accompany you and Aunt Hale, we will try 
and make it ]ilcasant, though I’m rather 
afraid of any one who luis done something for 
conscience sake. You never did 1 hope. Tell 
Aunt Hale not to bring many W'arrn clothes, 
though Pm afraid it will be late in the year 
before you can come. But you have no idea of 
the heat here ! 1 tried to wear my great beauty 
Indian shawl at a pic-nie. I kept m^^self 
up witli proverbs as long as I could ; 
‘ Pride must abitle,’ — and such wholesome 
}>ieces of ]>ith ; but it was of no u.se. I wtus 
like riiain Ilia’s little dog Tiny with an 
elephant’s trappings on ; smothered, liiddeu, 
killed with my finery ; so I made it into a 
capital carpet tor us all to sit down upon. 
Here’s this boy of mine, Margaret, — if you 
don’t pack u|) your tilings as soon as you get 
this letter, ami come straiglit otf to see him, I 
shall think you ’re descended from King 
Herod ! ” 

Margaret did long for a day of Edith’s life 
— her freedom from care, her cherful home, 
her sunny skies. If a wish could luive trans- 
jioitcd her she would have gone otf; just for 
one day. She yearned for the strength which 
such a change would give, — even for a few 
hours to be in the midst of that bright life, 
ami to feel young again. Not yet twenty ! ana 
she had had to bear up against such hai'd 
jiressure that she felt quite old. That was 
her first feeling after reading Edith’s letter, 
'i'hen she read it again, and, forgetting herself, 
was amused at its likeness to Edith’s self, and 
was laughing merrily over it when Mrs. Hale 
came into the drawing-room, leaning on 
Dixon’s arm. Margaret flew to adjust tho 
pillows. Her motiier seemed more thaa 
usually feeble. 

“ What were you laughing at, Margaret ]” 
asked she, as soon as she had recovered from 
the exertion of settling herself on the sofa. 

‘‘A letter I have had this morning from 
Edith. Sliall I read it you, mamma 1 ” 

She read it aloud, and for a time it seemed 
to interest her mother, who kept wondering 
what name Edith had given to her boy, and 
suggesting all probable names, and all jiossible 
i reiisons why each and all of these names 
! should be given. Into the very midst of these 
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wonders Mr. Thornton came, bringing another 
oifering of fruit for Mrs. Hale. He could not 
— say rather, he would not — deny himself the 
chance of the pleasure of seeing Margaret. 
He had no end in this but the })reseiit grati- 
fication. It was the sturdy wilfiilness of a 
man usually most reasonalde and self-con- 
trolled. He entered the room, taking in at a 
glance the fact of Margaret’s presence ; but 
after the first cohl distant bow, he never 
seemed to let his eyes fall on her again. He 
only stayed to ])res(uit his j^apers — to speak 
some gentle kindly words — a.ml then his cohl 
otfended eyes met Margaret’s with a grave 
farew’ell as lie left the room. She sat down 
silent and pale. 

J>o you know, Margaret, I really begin 
quite to like Mr. Tiiornton.” 

No answer at first. Then JMargarct forced 
out an icy “ Do you ? ” 

“Yes! 1 think he is really getting (piite 
polished in his manners.” 

Margaret’s voice was more in order now. j 
She replied, | 

“He is very kind and attentive, -—there is 
no doubt of that.” 

“1 w'onder Mrs. Thornton never calls. Slie 
must know I am ill, heeause of the water- 
bed.” 

“I dare sa}^ she hears how you are from 
her son.” 

“ Still I .should like to so(‘ lior. You have 
so f<‘W friends here, Margaret.” 

Margaret felt what was in licr mother’s 
thouglits, — a tender cra^'ing to ht.'sjieak tlie 
kindness of some woman towards tin* daughter 
that might be so soon left motherless. l>ut 
she could not speak. 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Hale, after a 
paii.se, “ that you could go and ask Mrs. 
Thornton to come and see me ? Only once 
I don’t waiTit to be trouble.some.” 

“ T will do anything, if you ^YiHh it, mamma, 
— but if — but when Frederick comes” 

“Ah, to Vie sure ! 'we must keep our doov.s 
shut, — we must 1st no one in. I liardly know 
wdielher T dare wish him to come or not. 
Sometime.s 1 think I would rather nut. Some- 
times I have such frightful dreams about 
him.” 

“ Oh, mamma ! we’ll take good care. I will 
put my arm in the bolt sooner than hesliould 
come to the slightest harm. Trust tlie care 
of him to me, mamma. 1 wdll watch over 
him like a lioness over her young.” 

“ When can we hear from liim 1 ” 

“Not for a week yet, certainly, — perliaps 
more.” 

“We must send Martha away in good time. 

It would never do to have her hero when he 
conies, and then send her off in a hurry.” 

“ Dixon is sure to remind us of that. I was 
thinking that if we wanted any help in the 
house while he is here, we could perhaps get 
Mary Higgins. She is very slack of work, 
and is a good girl, and would take pains to 
do her best, 1 am sure, and would sleep at 


home, and need never come upstairs, so as to 
know who is in the house.” 

“As you please. As Dixon pleases. But, 
jVFnrgaret, don’t get to use these horrid Milton 
words. ‘Slack ol w^ork it is a provincialism. 
What will your aunt Shaw say if she hears 
you use it on her retui'ii ? ” 

‘ Uh, . don’t try nnd make a bng- 

hear of aunt Shaw,” said Margaret, laughirig. 
“Eilith jiicked up all sorts of military slang 
from Captain Lennox, and aunt Shaw mwer 
took any notice of it.” 

“ But yours is factory slang.” 

“And if I live in a factory town, T must 
speak factory language Avlien I want it. 
Why, mamma, I could astoni.sh you with a 
great many words you never heard in your 
life. J don’t believe you know what a knob- 
stick is.” 

“Not T, child. T only know it has a very 
vulgar sound ; and 1 don’t want to hear you 
using it.” 

“ Yery well, dearest mother, I won't. Duly 
T .shall have to use a. whole exjilanatory sen- 
tence instead.” 

“ I don’t like this ^lilton,” said Mrs. Hale. 
“Edith is right enough in saving it's tlio 
smok(‘ that has made im; so ill.” 

Margaret HtarUnl uji as lier mother saiil 
this. Her fatlier liad just entered the room, 
ami she was most anxious that the faint im- 
pression slie liad seen on his mind that the 
Miltnii air had injured her mothei''s luaalth, 
.should not be deejiem'd, — sliouhl not laavive 
any continuation. She could not tell it he had 
heai-d what Airs. Hale hatl said or not ; but 
she began speakirig hurriedly of other things, 
unaware that Air. Thornton was folio winf»‘ 
him. 

“Alamma is accusing me of having picked 
u)) a great deal of vulgarity since we came to 
Milton.” 

Tiie “vulgarity” Margaret spoke of referred 
] mre ly to the use of local words, and the ex- 
pi'ession arose out of the conversation limy 
iiad just been holding. But Mr. Tnornton's 
brow (hirkened ; and Margaret suddenly felt 
how her s})eech might be misuudei'stood by 
him ; so, in the natural sweet desire to avoid 
giving unnecessary jiain, she forced herself to 

forwards with a little greeting, and con- 
tinue what she was saying, a<ldre8.sing 
elf to him expressly. 

“ Now, Mr. Thornton, though knoV)stick 
has not a very pretty sound, is it not expres- 
sive ? Could 1 do without it in speaking of 
the thing it represents ? If using local words 
is vulgar, I was very vulgar in the Forest, — 
wits I not, mamma ? ” 

It was unusual with Margaret to obtrude 
her own subject of conversation on others ; 
but in this case she was so anxious to prevent 
Mr. Thornton from feeling annoyance at the 
words he had accidentally overheard, that it 
was not until she had done speaking that she 
coloured all over with consciousness, more 
especially jys Mr. Thornton seemed hardly to 
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uiulcrstand the exact gist or bearing of wliat 
slie wns saying, but passed her by, with a 
cold reserve of ceremonious movement, to 
speak to Mrs. Hale. 

The siglit of him reminded her of the wish 
to see his mother, and commend Margaret to 
licr care. Margaret, sitting in burning 
silence, vexed and ashatned of her diilicully 
ill kee[)ing her right place, and her calm un- 
consciousriesH of heart, when Mr. Thornton 
was by, heard iier mother’s low entreaty that 
Mrs. Tlioi nton would come and see h<ir ; sec* 
lier soon ; to morrow, if it were possible. Ivlr. 
Thornton promised that she should — coi»- 
versed a little, and then took his leave ; and 
Margaret’s movements and voice seemerl at 
once released from some invisil>le chains. 
He never looked at her ; and yet tiie <-areful 
avoiiianee of his eyes betokened that in some 
way he knew exactly where, if they fell l»y 
chance, tiiey would rest on her. If she spoke 
he gave* no sign of attention, and yet his next 
s]>eecli to any one else was modified by what 
she liad said ; sometimes there was an ex- 
j'ress answer to what she had r(*inarke(l, but 
given to another person as though un.sug- 
gested i>y her. It w'as not tlie bad manners 
of ignorance : it wna the wilfid bad manners 
arising from deep ofh-nce. Itwaswdlful at 
the time; repented of afterwards. Ihit no 
deeji plan, no careful cunning could have 
iitood him iiiRUcli good stead. Margaret thought 
about him move than she had ever done 
before ; not with any tinge of what is called 
love, but w'ith regret that she liad wounded 
him BO deeply,— and ^yith a gentle, patient 
f^t riving to return to their former jiosition of 
antagonistic^ friendship ; for atrieiid’s position 
was what she found that he had hehl in her 
regard, as well as in that of the rest ot the 
f.'iijdly. There was a })retty humility in her 
})ehaviour to him, as if mutely a}K>logisiug 
fur liie over-strong \vords whicii were the 
reaction from the deeds of the day ot the 
riot. 

But he resented those words bitterly. They 
rung in liis ears ; and he was proud of the 
sense of justice which made him go on in 
every kiiulness he could ofler to her parents. 
He exulted in the jiow’er he showetl in com- 
pelling himself to face her, wdienever he could 
tldiik of any action which could give her 
■father or mother pleasure. He thought that 
he disliked seeing one who had mortified him 
so keeidy ; but lie w^as misUiken. It wjus a 
stinging pleasure to be in the room wdth her, 
and feel her presence. But he wa.s no great 
analyser of his ow^n motives, and was mis- 
taken, as I have said. 

CHAPTER TIIE THIRTIETH. 

Mrs. Thornton came to see Mrs. Hale the 
next morning. She was much worse. One 
of those sudden changes-— those great visible 
strides towards death, — had been taken in 
the night, and her own family were startled 
by tlie gray sunken look her features liad 


assumed in that one twelve hours of suffering. 
Mrs. Thoniton — who had not seen her for 
weeks-^w^as softened all at once. She had 
come because her son asked it from her as a 
personal favour, hut with all the proud bit- 
ter feelings of her nature in arms against 
that family of which Margaret formed one. 
She doubted the reality of Mrs. Hale’s illness; 
.slie doul)ted any want beyond a momentary 
fancy on that lady’s part, which should take 
her out of her previously settled course of 
employment for the day. She tol<l her son 
that she wi.slied they had never come near 
the place ; that he had never got acquaiiited 
with them ; that there liad been no such use- 
les.s languages as Ijiitin and Greek ever in- 
vented. He bore all this pretty silently; 
i hut wheii she had ended her invective against 
the d4'ad languages, he quietly returned to 
the short, eurf, decided expression of his wish 
that she should go and see Mrs. Hale at 
j the time a|>])ointed, as most likely to be 
i convenient to the invalid. Mrs. Thornton 
j submitted w ith as l)a<l a grace a.s she could 
j to her son’s de.sire, all the time liking him 
the better for having it ; and exaggerating 
I in her own mind the same notion that lie had 
[of extraordinarv goodness on his part in so 
jierseveringly keeping up w ith the Hales. 

His goodnes.s verging on weakness, as all 
the softer virtues did in her mind, and her 
own contem])t for Mr. and Mrs. Hale, and 
}to>iiive dislike to Margaret, w’ere the ideas 
which occupied Mrs. Thornton till she was 
j struck into nothingness before tlie dark 
I .shadow of the wings of the angel of death, 
i I’liere lay Mrs. Hale — a mother like herself 
— a miicli younger woman than she wa^, — on 
tlie ‘ ' from which there wuis no sign of hope 

' that she might ever ri.se again. No more 
variety of light and shade for her. in that 
dai'keiied room ; no jiower of action, scarcely 
change of movement ; laint alternations of 
whisjiered sound and studious silence ; and 
yet that monotonous life seemed almost too 
much ! When Mrs. Thornton, strong and 
j jirosperous with life, came in, Mrs. Hale lay 
j still, although from the look on her face she 
j was evidently conscious of who it w^as. But 
I she did not even o]>en her eyes for a minute 
I or two. The heavy moisture of tears stood 
on the eyelashes before she lookeil up ; then, 
with her harul gro]>ing feebly over the bed- 
clothes, for Uie touch of Mrs. Thom ton’s large 
tirm hngera, she said, scarcely above her breath 
— Mrs. Thornton had to stoop from her erect- 
uess to listen, — 

“Margaret — you have a daughter — my 
sister is in Italy. My child will be without 
a mother ; — in a strange place, — if I die— — 
will you ” 

And her fdmy wandering eyes fixed them- 
selves with an intensity of wisttulness on Mrs. 
Thornton's face. For a minute there was no 
change in it’s rigidness ; it was stem and 
unmoved ; — nay, but that the eyes of the sick 
woman were growing dim with the aiow-gather- 
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ing tears, she might have seen a dark cloud 
cross the cold features. And it was no 
thought of her son, or of her living daughter 
Fanny, that stirred her heart at last ; but a 
sudden remembrance, suggested by something 
in the arrangement of the room, — of a little 
daughter — dead in infiincy — long years ago ; 
that, like a sudden sunbeam, melted the icy 
crust, behind wdiich there was a real tender 
woman. 

You wish me to be a friend to Miss 
Hale,” said Mrs. Thornton, in her measured 
voice, that would not soften with her heart, 
but came out distinct and clear. 

Mrs. Hale, her eyes still fixed on ^frs. Thorn- 
ton's face, pressed the hand that lay below 
hers on the coverlet. She could not speak. 
Mrs. Thornton sighed, ‘‘I will be a true 
friend, if circumstances require it. Not a 
tender friend. That 1 cannot be,” — (‘‘to her,” 
she was ou the point of adding, but she 
relented at the sight of that poor, anxious 
face.) — “It is not in my nature to show 
afiection even where I feel it, nor do I volun- 
teer advice in general. Still, at your request, 
— if it will be any comfort to you, I will pro- 
mise you.” Then came a pause. Mrs. 
Thornton was too coirscicutious to promise 
what she did not mean to perform ; and to 
perform anything in the way of kindness on 
behalf of Margaret, more disliked at this 
moment than ever, was difficult ; almost 
impossible. 

“ I promise,” said she, with grave severity ; 
which, after all, inspired the dying woman 
witli faith as in something more stable than 
life itself, — flickering, flitting, 'wavering life ! 
“ I promise that in any difficulty in which 
Miss Hale ” 

“ Call her Margaret ! ” gasped Mrs. 
Hale. . 

“ In which she comes to me for help, I will 
help her with every power I have, as if she 
were my own daughter. I also promise that 
if ever I see her doing wiiat I think is 
wrong ” 

“ But Margaret never does wrong — not wil- 
fully wrong,” pleaded Mrs. Halo. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton went on as before ; as if she liad not 
heard : 

“ If ever I see her doing what I believe to 
be wrong — such wrong not touching me or 
mine, in ■which case I might be su])])ose(l 
to have an interested motive — I will tell 
her of it, faithfully and plainly, as I should 
wish my own daughter to be told.” 

There was a long pause. Mrs. Hale felt that 
this promise did not include all ; and yet it 
was much. It had reservations in it which 
she did not understand ; but then she was 
weak, dizzy, and tired. Mrs. Thornton was 
reviewing all the probable cases in which 
she had pledged herself to act. She had a 
fierce pleasure in the idea of telling Margaret 
unwelcome truths, in the shape of per- 
formance of duty. Mrs. Hale began to 
speak : 


“ 1 thank you. I pray God to bless you. 
I sliall never see you again in this world. 
But my last words are, I thank you for 
your i)romise cf kindness to my child.” 

“Not kindness!” testified Mrs. Thornton, 
ungraciously truthful to the last. But having 
eased her conscience by saying these words, 
she wfis not sorry that they were not heanl. 
She jiressed Mrs. Hale’s soft languid hand ; 
and rose up and went her way out of the 
house without seeing a creature. 

During tlie time that Mi*s. Thornton was 
haAnng tliis interview with Mrs.Hale, Margaret 
and Dixon were laying their heads together 
and consulting how they should keeji Frede- 
rick’s coming a profound secret to all out of 
the house. A letter from him miglit now bo 
expected any day ; and he would assuredly 
follow quickly on its heels. Martha must be 
sent away on her holiday ; Dixon must keep 
stern guanl on the front door, only admitting 
the few visitors that ever came to the house 
into Mr. Hale’s room downstairs — M rs. Hale’s 
extreme illness giving her a good excuse lV>r 
tills. If Mary Higgins was roquireil as a 
lielp to Dixon in the kitchen, slio was to hear 
and .see as little of Frederick as ]jossible ; and 
he was, if necessary, to be spoken of to her 
under the name of Mr. Dickinson. But her 
sluggish and incurious nature was the greatest 
safeguard of all. 

Tiiey resolved that Martha should leave 
them that very afternoon for this visit to her 
mother. Margaret wislied that siie had been 
sent away on the ]>revious day, as slie fancied 
it might be tliought strange to give a servant 
a holiday wlien her mother's state required 
so much attendance. 

Boor Margaret! All that afternoon she 
had to act the part of a Koman daugliter, and 
give strength out of her own scanty stock to 
her father. Mr. Hale would liope, would not 
despair, between the attacks of bis wife’s 
malady ; lie buoyed Linrself up in every 
respite from lier pain, and believed that it 
was the beginning of ultimate recovery. And 
so, when tlie paroxysms came on, each more 
severe than the last, they were fresh ago- 
nies, and greater disappointments to him. 
This afternoon he sat in the drawing-room, 
unable to bear the solitude of his study, or 
to employ himself in any way. He buried 
his head in liis anna, which lay folded on the 
table. Margaret’s heart ached to see him ; 
yet, as he did not speak, she did not like to 
volunteer any attempt at comfort. Martha 
was gone. Dixon sat with Mrs. Hale while 
she slept. The house was very still and quiet, 
and darkness came on, without any movement 
to procure candles. Margaret sat at the win- 
dow, looking out at the lamps and the street, 
but seeing nothing, — only alive to her father’s 
heavy sighs. She did not like to go down for 
lights, lest the tacit restraint of her presence 
being withdrawn, he might give way to more 
violent emotion, without her being at hand 
to comfort him. Yet she was just thinking 
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that she ought to go and see after the well- 
doing of the kitchen-fire, which there was 
nobody but herself to attend to, when she 
heard the muffled door-bell ring with so 
violent a pull, that the wires jingled all 
through the house, though the positive sound 
was not great. She started up, — passed her 
father, who had never moved at the veiled 
dull sound, — returned, and kissed him ten- 
derly. And still he never moved, nor took 
any notice of her fond embrace. Then she 
went down softly, througli the dark, to the 
door. Dixon would have jnit the cliaiii on 
before she opened it, but Margaret luul not a 
tliought of fear in her ore-occupied mind. A 
man’s tall figure stootl between her and the 
luminous street. He was looking away ; but 
at tlie sound of the latch he turned quickly 
round. 

Is this Mr. Hale’s ?” said he, in a clear, 
full, delicate voice. 

Margaret trembled all over; at first she 
did not answer, lii a moment she sighed out, 
“Frederick !” and stretched out both her 
liamls to catch his, and draw him in. 

“ Oil, Margaret ! ” said he, holding her off 
by licr shoulders, after they had kissed each 
<iiher, as if even in that darkness he could 
see her face, and read in its expression a 
quicker answer to his question tiiau word.s 
could give, — 

“ My mother ! is she idive ? ” 

“Yes, she is alive, dear, dear brotlier ! 
She — as ill as she can be she is ; but alive ! 
She is alive ! ” 

“ Thank God ! ” said lie. 

“ Papa is utterly prostrate witli this great 
gri(dV’ 

“ V'ou expect me, don’t you ? ” 

“ No, we have had no letter.” 

“ Then 1 have come before it. But ray 
mother knows I am coming ? ” 

“ Oh ! we all knew you would come. But 
wait a little ! Step in here. Give me your 
hand. Wiiat is this ? Oh ! your carpet-bag. 
Dixon has sliut the sliutlers ; but this is 
papa’s study, and I can take you to a chair to 
rest yourself for a few minutes ; while I go 
and tell liim.” 

She groped her way to the taper and the 
lucifer matches. She suddenly felt shy when 
the little feeble light made them visible. All 
she could see was that her brother’s face xvas 
unusually dark in complexion, and she c.auglit 
the stealtiiy look of a jiair of remarkably 
long-cut blue eyes, that siuldenly twinkled up 
with a droll consciousness of their mutual 
purpose of inspecting each other, i^ut though 
the brother and sister liad an instant of 
8yinj)atliy in their reciprocal glances, they did 
not exehungo a word ; only Margiiret felt 
sure that she should like her brother as a 
companion as muduas she already loved him 
as a near relation. Her heart Wfis wonderfully 
lighter as she went upstairs ; tlte sorrow was 
no less ill reality, but it became less oppressive 
fi'om having some one in precisely the same 


relation to it as that in which she stood. 
Not her father’s desponding attitude had 
power to damp her now. He lay across the 
table, helpless as ever ; but she had the spell 
by which to rouse him. She used it perhaps 
too violently in her own great relief. 

“ Papa,” said she, throwing her arms fondly 
round his neck ; pulling his weary head up 
in fact with her gentle violence, till it rested 
in her arms, and she could look into his eyes, 
anvl gam strength and assurance from hers. 

“ Papa ! guess who is here ! ” 

He looked at her ; slie saw the idea of the 
truth glimmer into their filmy sadness, and 
be dismissed thence as a w’ild imagination. 

He threw him.self forward, and hid his face 
om*e more in liis stretched-out arms, resting 
iijxm the table as heretofore. She heard liim 
whisj)er ; she bent tenderly down to listen. 

1 don’t know. Don’t tell me it is Frederick 
— not Frrderick. I cannot heiir it, — I am too 
weak. And his mother is dying ! ” 

He began to cry and wail like a cliild. It 
was so tlitferent to all whicli Margaret had 
ho|)ed and ex])ected, that she turned sick with 
<ii.sapj)ointment, and was silent for an instant. 
Then she spoke again — very differently — not 
so exultingly, far more tenderly and care- 
fully. 

“ Papa, it is Frederick ! Think of mamma, 
liow glad she will be ! And oh, for her sake, 
how glad we ought to l>e ! For his sake too, 
— our })()or, poor boy ! ” 

Her father did not change his attitude, but 
he seemed to be trying to understand the fact. 

“ Where is he I ” asked lie at last, his face 
still hidden in his prostrate arms. 

“ In your study, quite alone. I lighted the 
taper, and nui up to tell you. He is quite 
alone, and will be wondering why — ” 

“1 will go to him,” broke in her father; 
and he lifted himself up and leant on her arm 
as on that of a guide. 

Margaret led him to the study door, but 
her spirits were so agitated that she felt that 
she could not bear to see the meeting. She 
turned away, and ran up stairs, and cried 
most heartily. It was the first time she had 
dared to allow herself this relief for days. 
The strain had been terrible, as she now felt. 
]»ut Frederick was come! He, the one pre- 
cious brother, was there, safe, amongst them 
again ! She could hardly believe it. She 
stopped her crying, and opened her bedroom 
door. She heard no sound of voices, and 
almost feared she might have dreamt. She 
went down stairs, and listened at the study 
door. She lieard the buzz of voices; and 
that was enough. She went into the kitchen, 
and stirred up the fire, and lighted the house, 
and preimred for the wanderer’s refreshment. 
How fortunate it was that her mother slept 1 
She knew that she did, from the candle- 
lighter thrust through the keyhole of her 
bedroom door. The traveller could be re- 
freshed and bright, and the fii*8t excitement 
of the meeting with his father all be over, 
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before her mother became aware of anything 
■unusual. 

When all was ready, Margaret opened the 
study door, and went in like a serving-maiden, 
with a. heavy tray held in her extended arms. 
She was proud of serving Frederick. But he, 
when he saw hei', sprang up in a minute, and 
relieved her of her burden. It was a type, 
a sign, of all the eoming relief which his 
presence would bring. The brother and 
sister arranged the table together, saying 
little, but their hnnds touching, and their eyes 
speaking the natural language of ex{)ression, 
so inteiligilie to those of the same blood. 
Tlie fire liad gone out ; and Margaret apjdied 
herself to light it, for the evenings had bt*gun 
to be chilly ; and yet it was desirable to make 
all noises as distjuit as possible from Mrs. 
Hale’s room. 

“ Dixon says it is a gift to light a fire ; not 
an art to be acquired.” 

‘‘Poeta nnscitur, non fit,” murmured Mr. 
Hale ; and Margaret was glad to hear a quo- 
tation once more, however languidly given. 

‘‘ Dear old Dixon ! How we sliall kiss each 
other!” said Frederick. ^‘Slie used to kiss 
me, and then look in my face to be sure I was 
the right person, and then set to again ! Ihit 
Margaret what a bungler you are ! I m‘ver 
saw such a little awkward good-for-nothing 
pair of hands. liun away, and w^ash them, 
ready to cut bread-aud-biitter for me, and 
leave the fire. 111 manage it. Lighting fires 
is one of my natural accomplishments.” 

So Margaret went away; aiid returned; 
and passed in and out of the room in a gla<l 
restlessness that could not be satisfied with 
sitting still. The more wants Frederick had, 
the better she was pleased; and he uiidei-stood 
all this by instinct. It was a joy snatched in ; 
the liouse of mourning, and the zest of it 
was all the more pungent, because they knew 
in the depths of their hearts wliat irreme- 
diable sorrow awaited them. j 

In the middle, they heard Dixon’s foot on ; 
the stairs. Mr. Hale started from his lan- 
guid posture in his great arm-chair, from 
which he had been watching his children in 
a dreamy way, as if tliey were acting some 
drama of liappiness, which it was pretty to 
look at, but which was distinct from realit}^, ' 
and in which he had no part. He stood u)), 
and faced the door, showing such a strange, | 
sudden anxiety to conceal Frederick from the ; 
sight of any person entering, even though it 
were the faithful Dixon, that a shiver came I 
over Margaret’s heart ; it reminded her of, 
the new fear in their lives. She caught at I 
Frederick’s aiin, and clutched it tight, while a 
stern thought compressed her brows, and 
caused her to set her teeth. And yet they 
knew it was only Dixon’s measured ti'ead. j 
They heard her walk the length of the I 
passage, — into the kitchen. Margaret rose up. j 

“ I will go to her ; and tell her. And 1 j 
shall hear how mamma is.” Mrs. Hale was | 
awake. She rambled at first ; but alter they i 


had given her some tea she was refreshed, 
though not disposed to talk. It was better 
that the night should pass over before she 
was told of lu^r son’s arrival. Dr. Donald- 
son’s appointed visit would bring nervous ex- 
citement enough for tlie evening; and he 
might tell them how to prepare her for see- 
ing Frederick. He was there, in the house ; 
j couhl be summoned at any moment. 

I Margaret could not sit still. It was a relief 
toiler to aid Dixon in all her preparations for 
I ‘‘Master Frederick.” It 8oeme<l as though 
Lshe never could be tired again. Each gliiiqise 
into the room where ho s.ite by his fiitlier, 
conversing with liirn, about, slie knew not 
what, nor cared to know, — wns increase of 
strength to lier. Her own time for talking. 
^ and hearing would come at last, and she was 
j too certain of this to feci in a hurry to grasp 
; it now. She took in his a))pearaiice and liked it. 

He had delicate features, redeemed from effe- 
! minaey by the swarthiness of his comjfiexion, 
and his quick intensity of exjiression. His 
eyes were generally merry-looking, but at 
times they and his mouth so suddenly changed 
and gave her such an idea of latent passion 
that it almostmade her afraid. But this look was 
only for an insbint ; and had in it nodogged- 
ness, no viiidietiveiu'ss ; it 'Was rather the 
instantaneous ferocity of expression that 
I Comes over the countenances of all natives of 
j wild or southern countries — a fi'rocily which 
■ enha,nces the c.harm of the childlike softness 
j into which such a look may melt aw«ay. Tvlar- 
j garet might fear the viohaico of the impul- 
sive nature thus occasionally lietrayed, but 
; tliere was notliing in it to make her distrust, 
or recoil in the least, from the new-found 
brother. On the contrary, all ilieir inter- 
course was peculiarly charming to her from 
the very first. She knew then how much 
responsibility slut had had to b mr, from the 
ex(piisite sensation of relief whicli she felt in 
I’rederick's ]uesence. He uuder.stood his 
father and mother — their characters and 
their weaknesses, and wont along with a care- 
less freedom, which was yet most delicately 
careful not to hurt or wound any of their 
feelings. He seemed to know instinctively 
when a little of tlie natural brilliancy of his 
manner and conversation would not jar on 
the deep depression of Ids fither, or might 
relieve his mothej’’s pain. Wlienever it 
would have been out of tune, and out of 
time, his patient devotion and watchfulness 
came into play, and made him an admirable 
nurse. Tlien Margaret was almost touched 
into tejirs by the allusions whicli he often 
made to their childish days in the New Forest; 
he had never forgotten her — or Hclstone 
either — ^jill the time he had been roaming 
among distant countries and foreign jieople. 
She might talk to him of .the old sjiot, and 
never fear tiring him. She had been afi-aid 
of him before he came, even while she 
liad longed for his coming ; seven or eight 
years had, she felt, produced such great 
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cluuigos ill herself that, forgetting how much 
of the original Margaret was left, slie had 
reasoiievi that if her tastes and feelings had so 
inateriaily altered, even in her stay-at-hoine 
life, his wild career, with whiL*h she was but 
iiujierfectly acquainte<l, must liave almost 
substituted another Frederick from tlie tall 
stripling in his middy’s uniform, whom she 
remembered looking up to with such admir- 
ing awe. liut in their absence they had 
grown nearer to each other in age, as well as 
in many other things. And so it was that the 
weight, this sorrowful time, was iiglitened to 
Margaret. Other light than that of Fre- 
derick’s })re.sence she had none. For a few 
liours the mother rallied on seeing her son. 
She sate with his hand in hers ; she would 
not j)art with it even while she slept ; and 
Margaret ha,d to feed him like a l)al»y, rather 
than that lie should disturb her motlier by 
removing a linger. Mrs. Hale wakened 
while they were tlius engaged ; she slowly 
muveil her head lound on the pillow, 
aii<l smiled at her children, as she under- 
stood what they were doing, and why it 
was done. 

“ i am very selfish,” said she ; “ hut it will 
not he for lung.” Frederick bent down .and 
kissed the feeble hand that imijrisoneJ 
his. 

Tiiks state of tran<|uillity could not endure 
for many days, nor perhap-s for many h<*urs ; 
so l>r. Donaldson a.S8ured Margaret. Afier 
the kiml dnelor ha<l gone away, she .stole 
down to Frederick, who, iluring the visit, liad 
been adjured to remain (|uietiy concealed in 
the hack parlour, usually Dixon's bedroom, j 
hut now given up to him. 

Margaret told him what Dr. Donaldson! 
said. 

“I don’t believe it,” he exclaimed. “She is 
very ill ; she may be dangerously ill, and in 
immediate danger, too ; hut 1 can’t iinagine 
that she could he as she is, if she were on the 
point of death. Margaret! she should have 
Some other advice — some London doctor. 
Haye'you never thought of that 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “more than once. 
Ihit I don’t believe it would do any good. 
And, you kiunv, we have not the money to ! 
bring any great London surgeon down, and | 
1 am sure Dr. Donaldson hs only secoiul in j 
skill to the very best, if indeed he is to , 
them.” I 

Frederick began to walk up and down the 
room impatiently. 

“ I have credit in Cailiz,” said he, “ but 
none hero, owing to this wrelclied change of 
name. Wijy did iny father leave llelstone ? 
That was the blunder.” 

“ it was no blunder,” said Margaret 
gloomily. “And, above all po.ssible chances, 
avoid letting papa hear anything like what 
you have just been saying. 1 can see that 
he is tormenting himselt already with the 
itlea that mamma would never have been ill 
if we had staid at Helstone, and you don’t ^ 


know pa]3a’8 agonising power of self-re- 
j pr«iuch ! ” 

Frederick walked away as if he were on 
the qnarter-de«:k. At last he st'qiped 
right opposite to Margaret, and looked at 
her drooping, desponding attitude for an 
instant. 

“My little Margaret ! ” said lie, caressing 
her. “ Let us hope as long as we can. Poor 
little woman ! what ! is this face all wet with 
tears] 1 will hope. 1 will, in spite of a 
thoinsand doctors. Pear up, Margaret, and be 
brave enough to liope ! ” 

Margaret choked in trying to speak, and 
vvlieii she did it was very Ifiw. 

“1 must try to be meek cnongli to trusL 
Oli, Fre<leriek ! mamma wa.s gettiug to love 
me so ! And I was getting to umlerstand 
her. Ami now comes death to snap us 
.'isumler ! ” 

“ ( ’ojiK', come, come ! Let us go up-stairs, 
and do something, ralbei* than waste time 
that may be so ]»reciuus. Tiiinkiiig has, 
many a time, made me sad, darling ; but 
doing nev< r did in all my life. My theory is 
a Hoit of ]iarody on the maxim of ‘Get 
j money my sun, honc.stly if you can ; but get 
j moimy ’ My ])i\!cept is, ‘ i->o something, my 
sister, do good if you can ; but, at any rate, 
do snimitlung.’ ” 

“Not excluding mischief,” said Margaret, 
smiling faintly thiT)U'.'.h her tears. 

“ Ly no means. What 1 do exclude is the 
iN rm'r.sc afterwards. Plot your misdeeds out 
(if you arc particularly conscientious), by a 
g>n.(l <leed, as .soon as you can ; just as we did 
a correct sum at school on the slate, where 
an incorrect one was only half rubbed out. It 
was better than wetting our s])onge Avilh 
h' loss ot time where tears 
had to be waited fur, and a better effect at 
la.st.” 

If Margaret thought Frederick’s theoiy 
rather a rough one at iir.st, she saw how he 
worked it out into continual production of 
kimlness in fact. After a bad night with his 
mother (for he insisted on taking his turn as 
a sitter-up) Im Avas busy the next morning 
before breakfast, contriving a leg-rest for 
J >ix()ii, Avho was beginning to feel the fatigues 
of watclnng. At breakfast time he interested 
Mr. Hale with vivid, graphic, rattling accounts 
of the wild life he had led in Mexico, South 
America,and elseAvliere. Margaret would luiA^e 
given up the effort in de.spair to rouse Mr. 
iLde out of his dejection ; it would even have 
affected herself and rendered her incapable of 
talking at all. Put Fred, true to his theory, 
did something perpetually ; and talking Avas 
the only thing to be done, besides eating, at 
breakfast. 

Before the night of that day, Dr. Domdd- 
son’s opinion was proved to be all too w^ell- 
founded. Uonvulslons came on ; and when 
they ceased Mrs. H ale wjis unconscious, li er 
husUuid might lie by her shaking the bed 
with his sobs ; her son’s strong arms might 
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lift her tenderly np into a comfortable posi- 
tion ; her daughter’s hands might bathe her 
face; but she knc\V them not. She would 
never recognise them again, till they met in 
Heaven. 

Before the morning came all was over. 

Then Margaret rose from her trembling 
and (les])oiidency, and became as a strong 
angel of comfort to lier father and brother. 
Eor Frederick had lu'oken down now, and all 
his theories were of no use to him. He 
cried so violently, wlien shut up alone in his 
little room at night, tliat Margaret anti 
Dixon came down in aifriglit to warn him to 
be quiet ; for the house-})artitions were but 
til in, ami the next-door neighbours might 
easily hear his youthful passionate sobs, so 
diilererit from the slower trembling agony of 
after-life, when we become inured to grief, 
and dare not be rebellious against the in- 
exorable doom, knowing wlio it is that 
decrees. 

Margaret sate with her father in the room 
with the dead. If he had cried, she would 
have been thankful. But he sate by the bed 
quite quietly ; only from time to time lie 
uncovered the face, and stroked it gently, 
making a kind of soft inarticulate noise, like 
that of some niothcr-animal caressing her 
young. He took no notice of Margaret’s 
presence. Once or twice she came up to kiss 
him ; aud lie submitted to it, giving her a 
little push away when she Inid done, as if 
her affection disturbed him from Ids ahsor]>- 
tion in the dead. He st.'jrted wlien In; heard 
Frederick’s cries, and sliook Ids liead : — 

Poor boy ! poor boy I ” he said, and took no 
more notice. Margaret’s heart ached within 
her. She could not think of her own loss in 
thinking of her father’s case, d'he night was 
wearing away, and the day was at hand, 
when, without a word of preparation, Mar- 
garet’s voice broke upon the stillness of the 
room, with a clearness of sound that started 
even herself : Let not your heart be trou- 
bled,” it said ; and she went steadily on 
through all that chapter of unspeakable 
consolation. 

THE GREAT RED BOOK. 

I siifa a book. Not that famous Livre 
Rouge — that historical red-book which was 
found behind the secret panel in the palace 
at Versailles, when Marie Antoinette was 
rescued by the Count de Fersen from the 
infuriated mob that sought her in her bed- 
chamber to slay her. Not Webster’s Royal 
Red-book, as performed in the Theatre Royal 
Adelpld, in a vaudeville form, with a strong 
family likeness to the “ Almanach desVingt- 
cinq mille Adresses.” Not the Court Guide, 
that slim, hot-pressed epitome of gentility. 
Not the dog’s-eared, greasy, dingy red book, 
whose original cost was twopence, but which, 
by the mysterious agency of ‘‘ tick,” is made 
to become the representative of pounds — the 


red book that the housekeeper wots of, and 
that the unsatisfied butcher shakes vengefully. 
Nor the Bed Book specially so called, con- 
taining a list of every government situation, 
with the names of the holders thereof, from 
the Prime Minister to the hall-porter. But a 
Great Red Book, oriianiented with the royal 
arms in gold, — a book not unlike outwardly 
one of her Majesty’s mail-coaches; — a book 
now in the fifty-sixth year of its age ; enor- 
mously large, prodigion.sly thick, wondrously 
heavy ; — a book that if it held the bio- 
graphies and characters of men as well as 
their names would be the greatest re})ertory 
of human knowledge in the world ; a book 
really marvellous in conception, execution, 
and actual existence — in a word, the Post- 
oflice London Directory for eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. 

The old mail coach — peace be, as plea.snnt 
memories are, to its aslies — is gone. Tlie 
valiant old scarlet vehicle with its four blood- 
horses, so brave in ribbon.s on May-day; so 
defiant of footpads and highwaymen, in the 
blunderbuss of its guard, and tlie pocket 
pistols of its coachman — so blatant of its 
royalty and its inaildoni in the loud fanfa- 
ronade of its horn, so exorbitant in its 
cliarges, so boastful of its sjieed, and yet, oh 1 
so slow — that coach is gone to the limlio of 
“flying” coache.s, post chaises, ami stage- 
waggons. The royal mail carried ofttimes 
peers of the realm inside ; bankeiv, quakers, 
and old ladies. Outside rode tradesmen, 
servants, clerks, and governesses ; and the 
four blood-horses drew for tlie nonce, lepre- 
seiitatives of the court, finance, commerce, 
small trades, and genteel profe8.sions. In the 
boot were the fate-jiregnant letter-bags, — the 
bags that had held ten million hopes, fears, pro- 
mises, smiles, tears, lies, and false witnesses — 
the bags that held in sealing- waxed foolscap, the 
counterfeit pre.seiitment of the quarreds of royal 
iluke.s, and the loves of Dusty Bob and Black 
Sal, of fathers, mothers, sisters, brotheis, 
maids, wives and widows. The Royal Mail 
starts no more in its glorious unity of scarlet 
and gold from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A 
mechanical, shrieking, whi.stliiig, smoking, 
panting steam-engine has superseded the 
coach and blood horses, A man in a guern- 
sey and a fur cap, smelling woundily of train 
oil, reigns in the stead of the blulf coachman. 
A railway guard, ah, me ! a prosaic rider in 
breaks, aud blower of wliistles, has pushed 
the mail guard, in his scarlet frock and tops 
with his horn and blunderbuss, from his box. 
1 could weej) when I think of this jileasant 
old institution departed, were I not consoled 
in descrying a sort of fanciful resemblance to 
the Royal Mail in the Great Bed Book before 
me. It has the scarlet and gold, the Royal 
arras, the Post-office imprimatur. Its adver- 
tisements in the daily press may servo for its 
horn ; the copyright act securing it from 
piracy may pass for its protective blunder- 
buss ; and its thousands of pages, recording 
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more thousands of the names, addresses, and 
avocatiojis of persons in every rank and con- 
<liti(>u of life, are not a bad substitute for the 
foolscai> counterfeit presentments in the fate- 
pregnant letter-bags. So let the Post-office 
London Directory be my Royal Mail, and let 
me start with it on its journey from tlie 
printing-ofhces of its proprietors, in that 
sombre and mysterious locality, Old Boswell 
Court, near Temple Bar, London. 

I don’t think 1 am called upon to relate 
how many reams of paper were used for 
this gri'at work ; how much the paper 
weighed or ct)st per ream. I am afraid 
that were I to launch into such abstruse 
statistics I could not pull up without 
enumerating the tons of rags employed in 
making the paper itself; their .size, their 
colour, the far-off climes from whence they 
came ; the prince.sses, chamhermaid.s, milk- 
maids, and beggai-s that had worn them in 
tlie process of tlieir decadence from fine linen 
to mere rags. Tliis again would lead me to 
the number and classification of the paper 
makers, their names, ages, statures, and corn- 
])lexion8 ; and I should end by a statement 
of how many of tlie sewers liad had the 
measles, and how many of the folders be- | 
longed to the Free Church of Scotland, which 
might remlor mo amenable to a susjiicion of ; 
becoming a bore — a suspicion I wish to avoid , 
at all risks. j 

The Great Red Book contains eleven 
separate directories : the Ofticial, the Street, 
the Gornmercial, the Trades, the Law, the 
Court, the Parliarneutary, the Postal, the 
City, the Conveyance, and the Banking ]>i- ; 
rect ories. The ju'ice is a long one — thirty-six | 
shillings ; but tlien, every private person is 
not expected to liave a directory to himself.! 
One might as well be the sole proprietor of a ; 
wliite elephnut, the skeleton of a mastodon, of : 
a bra.ss band, a club-house, a fire insurance j 
comjiany, or a Museum of Economic Zoology. ! 
The Great Red Book is a museum in itself | 
— an encyclopedia, a corpus literarum to j 
be subscribect to, to be divided into shares, 
to have trustees for, to fall to the oldest 
survivor in the long run on the tontine 
principle. It is not light reading by any 
means. It could not form part of a Railway 
Library, a Fireside Library, or a Laughing 
Library. It is a huge, frowning rubi- 
cund tome ; a monument of nomenclature 
and topography ; the Domesday Book of 
London — to bo approached with reverence, 
consulted with anxious eye and inquiring 
finger. If such a work could have been 
printed two hundred years ago (which it 
couldn’t), it would have been attached to the 
lectern in the parish church by a chain and 
adlock, like the Vuljgate or Fox’s Martyrs, 
would be as chary of admitting the veracity 
of a man who told me that he had read ail 
Great Scarlet Letters through, as I am of 
believing Buffy, who because he has heard of 
Gargantua and I*anUgruel, swears that he 


has read Rabelais ; or Cufly, who on the 
strength of being able to repeat a stray 
couplet or two, declares that he knows HudL 
bras by heart. 

j There is a large and elaborate map of the 
i Great Middlesex Wen and its environs at- 
tached to the Directory ; au<l affixed to the 
map is a very simple yet ingenious apparatus 
j for finding any street and ascertaining any 
division of mileage within the four miles 
I circle. This is effected by a piece of tape 
: revolving on a pivot, and containing a series 
i of numbers corresj)Oiuling to otlier numbers 
: on the margin of the map : the street looked 
I for being found in certain columns beneath. 

I The tii*8t publication of the Great Red 
; Book took place in t)je year eighteen hundred. 
I It was then but a feeble little Ijantling in 
' jiampldet form, containing but two hundred 
and ninety-two pages altogether. The di- 
rectory portion coii.sisted of a list con- 
taining only eleven thousand names. Tlie 
correspomling portion for eighteen fifty-five 
contains one hundred and seven tlujusand 
; names. The Banking ]>irectory was .estab- 
lished by the Inspector of Letter-carriers 
of the General l\;st Cilice ; and down to 
the year forty-six, the J>i rectory had been 
corrected each year by^ the General Post 
Office letter - carriers : when uprose the 
present editor, and arrangements were made 
for procuring a selected staff of well educated 
men for the jiurjioses of revision ; and that 
selected staff did 1 see, in a large inky room 
somewhere in a court near the j^rinting- 
offices — ill a court where odours of law, 
>ounc(‘, and blue bags were waftetl on the 
ireeze; w'licre the sun had attem]>ted to issue 
a fieri facias on the pavnement, but finding 
itself blocked out by the tall houses (like 
dingy law books reared on end), had rimde a 
return of ludla bona to thoSheriif of Nature ; 
and where the little clnldrenhad hung a parch- 
ment doll to a rusty nail by a halter of red tape. 

Even as, almost immediately after Mon- 
day’s Times is printed off, the editor rise® 
from his late breakfiist with the notion — 
soon aggravated into an imperative necessity 
— of seeing after Tue.sday ; — even as no 
sooner than one number of Household 
Words is gone to press, and long before it is 
in the hands of the public, the labour of 
arranging another number commences : even 
.so, directly the Great Red Book for eighteen 
fifty-five is published, the merry or studious 
men thereunto attached commence tlie com- 
pilation of the scarlet calendar for eighteen 
tifly-six. For though court is always court, and 
commerce commerce, and law law — though 
streets are streets, and trades trades to the 
end of the chapter, men change. The prime 
minister falls into the plain light honour- 
able ; the briefle.ss barrister becomes a county 
court judge ; the medical student passes Hall 
and College, and sets up for himself in a neat 
little druggist’s shop in Camden New Town ; 
the patientless physician starts into renown 
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and Siivile lluw. Spinsters marry, widows I some knowledi^e of luiman nature in tlie 
marry again ; the son of sixteen plucks the j adoption of this system. It imbues some 
lined crutch from his grandsiro, and goes into tliousands of i)ersons with the agreeable 
business on his own account. Partnerships notion that they liave had a finger in tlio 
are dissolved ; and whilom staunch coinmer- editorship of a six-and-thirty shilling volume 
cial fiiends fill the advertising columns of the bound in scarlet and gold. One likes to see 
newsp;i])ers with frantic denials of connection oneself in print, sorneliovv. Besides, a man 
witli their quondam partners, and sternly likes to touch up his own portrait, shade off 
repudiate the untradesmanlike falsehood of his initials, sharpen his street number ; and 
“ it’s the same concern.” Men arc divorced, if, like Dogberiy, he desires to be widtten 
Belgiave Square is sold U]), and is fain to down an Jiss, he may write himself down an 
hide his head at the Spotted Dog in Strand ass and welcome. 

Lane. Numl)er nine retires to his country- And now come into action another ‘Svell- 
house, and number ten goes to j< in his uncle selecteil staff of educated men” — a myste- 
in America. Men go to the bad, to Boulogne, rious staff, an ubiquitous staff, a nomadic 
to the Jkmch ; men die and all these are so staff, an invisibly inquisitive (for directorial 
many variations in the pulse of the Great purposes) staff, who may be called canvassers, 
Bed Book, which it behoves Messrs. Kelly to collectors, inquirers, askt;rs, or perhaps most 
be on the watch for and to take their comprehensively, linders-out. 
measures by accordingly, so that the })u]se 1 First, for the pur])oses of the ofiice, the 
may beat helpful music: and that, ever on districts cora]>rised in the Directory are 
the watch, they may be able to find out forty divided into about seventy sub -districts to 
thousand faults in any rival directory that j each of which one outdoor collector, can- 
may dare to start in opposition ; always for j vasser, or tinder-out is appointed, 
the benefit of society at large, and not at all About the montli of May, this ingenious 
for that of tlieir own Great Bed Book in man (T will take one as a sainjde) commences 
particular, of course. ! the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

For compiling the fresh number of the ■ He is furnished with the several })a])er 3 
Directory two distinct classes of persons are arranged in streets, and also with a s^upply 
employed. The first for the indoor, the 1 of blank forms, with his |)artitular district 
second for the outdoor work. cut out of the map, and with a printed )')a))er 

My friends the well-educated men, to the ' of instriu'tions. He starts on liis ]>eregrina- 
mimber of al)Out fifty, open the ball. On , tions at eleven in the morning and retui’iis 
the piinciple of Saturn desti’oying his own ; to the ofiice at five or six in the evening with 
cliikireii ; of Peneloj)e resolving her daily | his day’s work. 

crochet-work into mere Berlin wool again ; | The work so brought in, is revised by the 
of the domiiio-})layer shufiliiig his neat paral- i well-educated men indoors to see that the 
Iclograins of pieces into a salad of Ixmes ; | names are all written so clearly that it 
of the stoic throwing away his cueumbeiv shall be impossible for tlnun to be mis- 
just when it is dressed to the pink of perfec- ! read at any subsequent period of their pro- 
tion ; of the child upsetting the house of gre«s tliroiigh the office; and also to riscer- 
cards winch it had taken him so much time | tain that there is no discrepancy between the 
and patience to build up; the educated | street directory and the separate papers. All 
young men proceed deliberately arul ruth- , removals are referred to the coiTcsj)onding 
le.ssly to destroy their last year’s work by | districts. Thus, if John Tonks is returned as 
cutting up the whole of the commercial and ^ a new name in Oxford »Street, removed from 
court dli eciories into the se-parate lines re- ; the Strand, reference will be machi to tlie 
lating to each person. But like the victim of ! Strand to see that he is there taken out; 
the housemaid’s broom, the spider, no sooner [ and at the same time the paj)er returned 
is their web of sophistry destroyed than they from the Strand, which states that John Tonks 
are at their dirty work again, if not dirty, liasremoved tlience to Oxford Street, will be re- 
at least sticky ; for the next step consists in ferredto that street, to verify Tonks being en- 
guinming the dissevered strips upon separate tered there as a new name. The papers are 
sheets of blank paper, called query papers, then divided into three parcels : those in which 
room being left lor corrections. For know no alterations have taken place, the “take 
ye that the principle on wiiich the Great Bed outs ” and the new names. The “ no altera- 
Book is compiled is, that every portion of tions ” are done with ; the two other clas.se3 
the work should be submitted in print to have to be sorted to the commercial and 
the per.sons who are respectively described court divisions, and arranged in strict 
therein. In the case of persons or firms alphabetical order. This is an operation re- 
residing in the country, these marginal slips, quiring great care, as names pronounced 
with a cabalistic printed inquiiy, Is this alike may, by a very trifling diffeicnce in 
correct ? are sent to them by post : a stamp spelling be far removed from each other : 
being enclosed to save the recipients expense e. g., if Spigot were sorted as if it were spelt 
in traijsmitting a i eply. Tlie compilers of Spigott, it would be entered seven names too 
the Great Bed Book, besides keeping a keen low ; but if it were sorted as if spelt Spigggtt, 
eye on theii- main chance of accuracy, show ‘ it would be fourteen names too high. 
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When all tlie districts have been corrected 
once, and the infoniiaLion arranged in the 
office, the street nortion is lianded over to the 
printers, and all the corrections made in 
print. Proofs of each street are jmlled, and 
handed to tlic canvassers, who again go over 
their entire districts rapidly, and note any 
alterations whicli may have been made since. 

1 have not quite done with the inguiious 

finder out” yet. I sliould like to convey a 
notion of him ])hysically as well as morally, 
lie is necessarily middle-aged, as a man of 
experiences shovdd be. He is inclined to be 
bald-headed, for he knows things, lie is 
taciturn in responsion, but volui)le in inter- 
rogation. Such Ids vocation. I have a notion 
that he weai-s a long great coat with many 
pockets, from which ooze subscription books, 
niaj^s, note-bo')ks, “ query papers,” and 

new names.” JJis bat i.s fraye<l with much 
smoothing while wailing fur replies, with 
long lying on hall eliairs and counling-house j 
braekets. He is the most disinterested and 
most usefid, yet the moftt i)ertinaciou.s, of 
Paul Ihys. Ho hoi>es he docjs’nt intrude ; 
but, do you hajtjMm to know what your name i 
is, xvli.'it your address, what your j^rofes.sion ? 
He is a silent dagueneotypist, forever taking 
your ]K)rtrait in his printed camera, and 
asking you, Is this correct I ” Time and he 
glide on noiselessly and surely together. As 
each succeeding year brings good or evil 
f<.)rtune, <p-andeur or decadence, he comes 
with them, and clironicles your ups and 
downs. As long as you keep out of the 
workhouse he will be .anxious to learji how' 
you are getting on ; and when yam die, he 
will make a last register of your name, with 
*‘Take out” alVixed to it, and your name will 
be erased fi om the book of London, and from 
the book c*f life. 

What imiy he have been before he took to 

fmding out?” A broken merchant, a 
speculator, a selioolmaster ? Wliat can he 
be besides a ‘‘ Courier and Enquirer I ” I 
sliudder to think. He must know more 
about i)e<»ple and their whereabouts than a 
postman, a detective ]>olieeman, a sherilf’s 
officer, an incunie-tax scluxlulist, or a begging- 
letter writer. If you were to go through the 
Insolvent Court to-morrow, he could describe 
all your consecutive addresses and avocations 
without halting. If your name were John- 
son, and you were a doctor and a lexicographer, j 
be could be your Boswell, and write yourj 
biography with (at least local) faultless 
accuracy. 

He does not obtain his information without 
considerable trouble, thougli. In the city and 
mercantile parts of town great facilities are 
given to^ him for correcting the Directory, 
and he is seldom detained an unnecessary 
time ; but at the west-end, and more par- 
ticularly the suburbs, he has great difficulty 
iii obtaining information. The servant is dis- 



j with the seedy man who solicits subscriptions 
j for the worn-out plate.': of “ From Bungay to 
jtlie Bosidiorus,” or the ^‘Illustrated life of 
I Timour the Tartar with tlie industrial who 
I knocks a double knock, and politely inquires 
j if you want any lueifer matehes ; the calico 
I aiul lampblack lascar who sells tracts, and if 
j repulsed, frightens the little footpage into 
! convulsions, by the rolling of his bilious cye- 
I balls and the snaky bristling of his elfin 
locks ; or else wreaks a dire revenge by beat- 
1 ing a tom-tom, and yelping Bengalee ditties 
j before the parlour window ; the dij)lomatic 
I man, with the confidential voice, who leaves 
j the box of steel })eiJ8, as if it were a protocol, 

I and ineutioiis to the homsemaid, as Nesselrode 
I might mention to Metternieh, that he will 
' call for them the day after to-mori‘OW ; the 
licai thing man ; the bath-brick man ; the 
spurious taxgaiherer, who knocks like the 
water-rafe, and hands in a })aper, headed 
‘‘ Fire, Fire ; ” or “Glorious News” relating 
to Llabberscoat’s pills, or a newly-opened 
linen-draper’s shop in the Walworth-road ; 
the ecclesiastical man with the white neck- 
cloth and the umbrella, who commences the 
conversatitm with a reference to the Beast and 
the battle of Armjigeddon, and ends with 
enthusiastic encomia on and passionate en- 
treaties to you to buy Professor Tarpyteh’s 
<*()rn-plaister ; the military man with the 
dyed mou.staches, who asks if Captain Sey- 
mour lives at Number Nine, and wl)ile the 
unsuspecting domestic is gone to enquire, 
walks off with the barometer, a new silk 
uiiibrella, and master’s great coat. For all 
the.se outcasts of commerce is the inoffensive 
J “ finder-out” not frequently mistaken. Often, 
too, is he stigmatised as “ taxes ; ” often un- 
justly 8us})ected and vituperated as “ bailiffs 
very often met in his humble enquiries by 
, the stereotyped rej)ly of domestic servitude : 
j “ No ; there’s nothing wanted ; ” or “ Not to- 
, day : I told you so before.’* Immediately 
lifter which the door is slammed in his face, 

I Even when the servants are inclined to be 
I civil, and really understand the purport of 
: the canvasser’s visit, they are frequently 
unable to give anything approximating to the 
I correct spelling of their master’s surname, 

J and seldom know his Christian name at all. 
j How should they 1 The only head of the 
I establishment they recognise is “ iMissus.” 
She is all in all to them. She engages, she 
discharges ; she gives the Sunday out, she 
objects to followers, denounces ringlets and 
enforces caps ; she scolds, pays wages, orders 
the dinner, and is the recipient of the intelli- 
gence of how much crockeryware the cat 
breaks weekly. Missus is tlie Alpha and 
Omega of the Household. Master is only au 
inconsequential entity who grumbles when 
dinner is late ; leaves the house early in the 
morning for the city, and comes home late at 
night from his club, leaving his Wellington 
boots at the foot of the staircase. So, when 
Betsy is asked the name of the occupier of 
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the house, she answers, “ Missus *’ — Mrs. 
Smith or Brown as the case may be ; and 
should any enquiry be made as to whether 
Mrs. Smith has a husband, it is resented as a 
piece of impertinence — very probably with 
the dreadful words, “ Get along with your 
imperence.” 

More than four times the amount of labour 
is requisite for correcting private names in 
the suburbs than for the same task in the city. 

The vast increase in the size of the Post- 
office Directory may be attributed to two 
causes, one is tlie continual demolition of piles 
of inferior buildings, among wliich no name 
was fit to ap])ear in the Directory, and the 
substitution of streets of superior houses, 
many of which are sublet into chambei's — the 
occupiers of all of whicli have to be chronicled : 
but the increase is prmci[)ally owing to the 
extent to which the business portion of the 
inhabitants of London have become non- 
resident. It is a matter of constant observa- 
tion and mention, that the city merchants and 
tradesmen are non-resideiit ; but the extent 
to which clerks and small tradesmen reside at 
a distance from their place of business is by 
no means so well known. 

Twenty years ago, the inhabitants of the 
suburbs were principally retired tradesmen, 
who only visited the city at intervals — their 
means of communication being limited to 
three or four coaches a day, for which they 
had to pay a fare of two shillings or eighteeu- 
ence. Now, railways, omnibuses, and steam- 
oats convey every evening multitudes to 
and from tlieir shops or counting-houses, at 
charges varying from threepence to asJiiiling. 
These multitudes necessarily draw their 
supplies from the shops in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Hence, the houses adjoining 
the main-roads are generally converted into 
shops, the front garilen is either built over, 
or used as a standing-place for goods. The j 
old road-side public-house with its horse- j 
trough, its bench in front for weary travellers, ; 
and its swinging sign — the calling place for | 
the one carrier of tlie vicinity — has expanded j 
into a huge building, all stucco, gas, and j 
glitter, cornbiuiiig the London gin palace with | 
the country inn, the assembly-room with 
the Masonic hall, or club-room of the Bene- 
volent Brotherhood of antediluvian buffaloes. 
The news vender's shop, where literature was 
not so long ago mixed with kites, hoopsticks, 
marbles, Abernethy biscuits, and bleary 
bidlseyes in bottles, has grown into a circu- 
lating library and fancy stationers ; the old 
chandler’s shop has become a grocer’s and 
Italian warehouse, and armies of coloured 
bottles start from the plate-glass windows of 
chemists and druggists. It is necessiiry for 
the wholesale houses to communicate with 
these shops, as much as with those of the 
same description in town ; and they must all 
therefore be included in the Directory. 

In this general scattering of the inhabitants 
of London into the suburbs the choice of a 


I locality is determined by various incidents. 
'The man whose business bahitually ends at 
four p.m., prefers a railway ; while he whose 
avocations are of uncertain duration prefers 
a district to which there is an omnibus every 
five minutes. It thus happens that intimate 
friends and relations ai’e found residing in 
widely different suburbs ; and as visiting is 
thus rendered more troublesome, they would 
graduallv lose sight of each other, and the 
dweller in Clapham would be afraid to leave 
home to call u})on a friend who, when last 
heard of, was residing in St. John’s Wood, 

■ and who might in the interval have moved 
jto Dalston, Kensington, or the Old Kent 
Road, but that scarlet guide, philosopher 
and friend, the Great Red Book, comes to our 
assistance in tliis conjuncture, by giving us 
an accurate Directory of the residents of the 
suburbs. 

All accurate Directory of almost every 
London subject indeed. 'J'lie age of the moon ; 
the Princess Helena’s birthday ; the com- 
mencement of grouse-ahooting ; information 
relative to sauce maniifacturers, commis- 
I sioiiers for taking affidavits, adliesive postage 
j stamps, Archidiaconal Cotirts, provincial 
hotel.s, post-office receiving-houses, waxwork 
exhibitions, bankrupts’ letters, Poreign-office- 
jiaasporta, Newgate, bottles containing liquid 
not to be sent by jiost, clubs, the Court of' 
1 Peculiars, steam-packets, peeres.ses in their 
j own right, obliterating stamps, the iffooius- 
bury County-courts, workhouses, London 
bankers, droits of the Admiralty, money- 
orders, sworn brokers, Queen Anne’s bounty, 

I the first fruiLs office, Primitive Methodists, 

’ her Majesty’s ministers, and the Cutta Percha 
C()m[)aiiy, witli at least fifty thousand other 
I sulijects as widely dissimilar, will all he found 
I treated of in this really wonderful volume. 

I But I must make an end of it. Tedious as 
I may have a])])eared, I am still fearful that I 
have been far from giving in these half dozen 
columns even a tithe of tiio marrow scattered 
through this great scarlet marrow-hone of 
two thousand pages. More fearful still when 
I remember that the bone itself is but a little 
phalange in the immense corpus of Jiondon, 
wliose giant heart heats with two millions 
and a half pulsations of busy life in this day 
and hour that I write. 

On ThursUs y, the Fourtwnth of Deremher, will In' piiltUkhcd, price 
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CONVJHvSJON^ OF A IIFATJIEN sDif^nating a few inches under the window, as 
COUJiT. jyou see.” 

Thrkk w'oincn, thre(i dogs, and tfiree cats, “They must have kept their windows 
lived togcLliei* in thi.s room a week ago.” So alway-s shut. They never could have dared 
we weie told the other day of a garret in to op.ui them.” 

Wild Court, wliich is a court leailing out of- “ ihit in .so doing they shut thenis(dves 
Ore t Wihl hitreet, Linccdn’.s Inii. The room in with the trough of tilthiness that passes 
was full of arnateiir iMsj)ectorH, and Wild ( 'oin 1 1 throui^h their room.” 

down below was full of }>ale and ragged men,' “Arc all the up])crnioKt floors in Wild 
women, and children. Tliero they were all i CNmrt furni.sh<;d in this way ? ” 
standing in a crowd, to talk about and stare! All.” 

at the t welve or fourteen monster.s of civiiisa-| Ij.nlie.s of England, think of thi.s sometimes 
tion in bri>Jidclotli — the said ainatcur.s — when- ' when you carry water to the l.aiirel.s or the 
ever for the purpose of pa.s.sing from house to ! ro.ses in your conservatories. Think of it, and 
house, or holding colloquy tog* (her in the do m<»iai than deplore it. Help with your 
gutter, they came out into what is called V>y symj)a.lhy tlie labouring man who seeks to 
the peo})Ie of that district the open .air. : right himself, .and asks, for hinrself and for 

Three waiinen, three dogs, and tluaa* cat,'!, ‘ tho.se still poorer tlian he is, power to inhabit 
lived toge ther in this i\>om a week ago,*’ ; decent bome.s. A I'm-^ must be near when he 
“Tliey h.ave left .a strong animal smell, will tind that of .all the allies sought by those 
behind them,*’ ob.serveal somebody who stood i who arc struggling .ag.ainst dirt and tiisease, 
in the mid- lie of the chauiber. They wdnr he is the one most desired and in the main 
clianced to be on the lataling, and heard this , most powerful. It is his own battle, which 
obstuwation, burriial in to .smell the smell. j he should not stand by and see fought wdudly 
“If your lordship will be good eiioiigh to i by others. If he be wise, he will bestir him- 
atep this way,” — who his lordship was, will i self, and animate Ids friends about liirn. 
})rcsenUy appear — “I eliould be glad to ' Masse.s of men quietly but audibly deinauding 
direct your lordship’s atteiiliou to one circum- I what they now have not, liberty to live un- 
stance. .By looking out of this little door that poisoned, could not be laughed down, or 
0])ena from the roof over the landing, your ! tiubbed theorists. Just now, for example, "we 
lordsldj) will perceive when; the inhabitants ' have de.sciibed ])ljiinly and truly a state of 
of the upper rooms in this house throw their I things the existence of which might well 
tilth and ordure. It passes from below thi.s j overwhelm a callous man with shame and 
door, as your lonlship may observe, along a| horror and disgust. What we have described 
trough which is fixed against the wall in the will be re.ail carelessly by thous.aiids wdio 
front room. There is in thi.s room a lid to the j have had much experience in the revelations 
ti'ough, which your lordship can lift up; in j made by sanitary advocates, and who, tak- 
soTiie of the adjoining houses it is not provided ing it as so much pleading of a kind with 
with a cover.” which they have been for yeara familiar, will 

A gentleman lifted up the lid and dropped heed it little. But let the same truth be told 
it, looking very much agbast. “ Incredibk'! ! by the man whom it concerns most nearly. 

I Why here is an open drain in a living room. Let the father who from scxinty means pays 
It is full of cesspool matter.” what is truly the fair price of a wholesome 

“ Stiign.ant certainly,” ex])lained the show- room for a den of which it makes us sick at 
man of thi.s chamber of horrors. “ For if you lieart to think — lot him stand up and speak, 
will have the goodness, sir, to open the small Let ns hear from him of the dead child who, 
window and look out, you will perceive im- dying, cried for air and was not satisfied, 
mediately under it an open sewer which is at because they dared not throw a wdndow open 
the top of the hoii.se within the pju’apet, and and let in more fully the stench that never- 
receives filth from the upper rooms of the thelcss did pour in between the rags and 
whole row. Its contents ought to descend by paper that filled up its broken panes. Let 
the stockpiping, but as they descend with the wife tell how desperately she rocked upon 
dilliculty, there is a thick pool of ordure her lap the single child that was left to her 
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kisses, of fifteen that she had rocked in vain, — 
tell how she lest all, and strove to satisfy the 
craving of her heart b}" taking to her wretched 
home some otlier woman’s chihl, and loving 
it. Men would not slightingly shrug their 
filioulders then — the Lord Seymours of the 
House of Commons perhajis would not laugh. 

“ The fair sum of six tliousand years* 

Traditions of civility — ” 

what is it, if we are conteitt that there should 
be six tliousand places like Wild Court in 
London ! 

Six thou.saiid w'orse places we might have 
said, for Wild Court is not half so savage as 
many a lane, court, or tdley with a gentler 
name, taken from fields, roses, and fountains, 
from harps of angels, or from Paradise itself. 
Prom the front attic, just now uiitenaiited, of 
one house in Wild Court wc passed to the 
back attic, where an Irislnvomaii keejis house 
in her Imsband’s absence, and is as iianpy as 
the stairs are long. Down-stairs w'c go, 
noting th:it the sky is visil)le through a crack 
in the corner of the wall, down a dilapidate*! 
yet rather amph^ staiiarasi*, with thick ohi 
balustrades of solid oak, and in tlie backroom 
next below there is a sickly mid<lle -aged man, 
who remembers and knows mtlhing, sitting 
by the fire, an.(jJ a woman all astir witli an 
enormous bab^. In the. front room there is 
nobody a<l\ilt, an*l little or no furniture at 
home. Our general imj)rcssi()n afier peeping 
in was that we had seen a ])c,rfectly bare j-oom 
and a baby in tln^ middle of it coiled np in a 
coalbox. The rooms were lofty, ilie staircase 
as we still jourmyed downwaial vany much 
broken, but still bordered with stout oaken 
balustrades, and lower<lown, the rooms whiidi 
are of good size and pitcli, wt;re w.iinscoted. 
The rent of one exceeds tliree .shillings, .ami 
each is rented (T the landl^ird ly one family, 
which sublets to another or two otiiers. 'J In i-e 
are fourteen houses in Wild (kuirt, within the 
walls of which there sleep every niglit more 
than a tliousand peojile. 

These sleep not only as lawful tenants 
thronging all the rooms, but as illegal tenants, 
miserable ereatun'S who at night- fall ci'owd 
into them ami take ])osscssion ol the stair- 
cases. In the morning they depart, h aving 
the little yard behind the back-door of eaeli 
liouse, sometimes covere<l six inches deep with 
filth. In those yards cesspools and rotten 
waler-bntls are neighbours, and the dust- 
heaps are placed under tlie parlour windows. 
Underneath each house there is an nnpaved 
cellar open to the court, which is used only as 
a receptacle for garbage. Until tlie way wa.s 
stopped some weeks ago, one of those cellars 
was entered nearly every night for two or 
three years by thieves, who passed from it, 
by a hole in the floor maile for their especial 
use, into an un tenanted room, which was their 
rendezvous. And because the use made ol 
that room was notorious, nobody offered to 
become its tenant. 


On the whole, however, the aspect of tlio 
fixed population of the place — and we saw 
much of it, for wc were there during the 
dinner hour, and all the men, women, and 
children able to move, who were not looking 
at us out of doors, w’ere looking at ns out of 
windows — the asj)cct of the fixed population 
was not hojielcss. There 'were thoughtful 
faces, kindly faces, and there was not one 
rejielh'nt word or look. A di'ajipointed 
suitor in Clmncery wouhl no doubt be ready 
to make allidavit rcs])ccting these jieojdc, that 
as a class they did not seem to be gia'jiter 
rogues than the lawyers for whom tlicir rooms 
seem to have servcil as Chambers some two 
I centuries ago. The rags Imng njmn ]D)les 
from many upper windows like tiinin))hal 
banner.s, tlie occasional festoons of liareskin, 
the faces of young girls looking down with 
favour on oui* small jirocession, out of bowers 
often ])artly ta jie.Tried with liareskin, might 
have Vx'en tricked out by a lunatic into the 
fantastic ]»icturc of a small triunpilial march. 
The strange men with ch-an fa<‘cs were indeed 
gazed at with rpiiet and ])er])lex(fd wonder 
ratlier than watched with intt'lligcnt inter<'st 
and sym]>alhy ; but they had a known right 
to be tkei'e, for they" represented a society 
that. IkhI bought the property, a.iul tlierefoi’O 
might, if it ])leMse(l^ walk up and down stairs 
on it till doomsday. 

For we must ex})l;iin now' that the nobleman 
to whom Ave Inavti refi-rred already was liOrd 
Shaflesb\irv, the Chaiiamin of tin* Soeiety for 
Impi‘oving tlie (\mdition of tlie Labouring 
(.-lasses, and that the gimtlemen by whom lie 
■ was aceo!n]>aiiied were otlicers of that society 
I or labourers on behalf of public* health wlio 
had been specially in vitod. in t lu* last <*lass arc 
I to be' iiumbored tlu* gi'iiius of the past Loa.rd 
j of Ilealili, Mr. ( 'liadwiek, and tlie gemins of 
the {ireseiit Hoard, Sir lienjamin Hall. Loth 
look ]»art in the inspection. 

There are fourtec^i houses in Wihl Court, 
of which tliirtcien liavo been obtained liy the 
Hciciety. These it i.s proi>oscd tlioronglily to 
! revise and amemd. Tiiey are to be converted 
into decent and w'holesome dwelling.s, offering 
! every accommodation that good health can 
nee«l, at the same rent now" cliargc'd for such 
lodging as we have in part dtisc.ribed. The 
couver.sioii to Christianity of lieaTicm dwel- 
lings ill our courts and alleys is, wc are glad 
to say, now made a main object of consiilera- 
tion with tlie society over wliich Lord Sliaftcs- 
buiy jiresides. Tliere is good reason why 
this should be the case, because it is found 
tiiat instead of six per cent, the largest 
amount likely to be realised on tlie construc- 
tion of new model lodging houses — a good 
per-centage on an admirable work — the con- 
version of bad houses into good promises to 
yield much more abundant profits. Such 
conversion promises indeed to yiehl no lessthan 
fifteen per cent, according to experience ob- 
tained in Chari es-street, and so to provide 
room for more extensive operation.^, as well 
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as to set oilier nu n tbinkiiig ami working in 
the Raiue direction. 

The ieiiov;i,ted house in Charles Street, 
Drury Lane, consisted formerly of three 
lodging houses of the worst description. A 
lease was taken of them for twcnty-eiglit 
years at foi'ty-fivo ijounds rental. Eleven 
liundrcd and sixty-three pr)undH were spent 
u}>on tlieir conversion into a single whole- 
some building, a well-ventilated lodging- 
house, with proper living rooms and dor- 
mitories, a bath-room, jav^•ltory, and all 
other things necessary for the accommo<la- 1 
tion in a wholesome way’’ of two-and- ! 
eiglity singh' men. Tlie charges are jirecisely j 
what they list'd to Ixg ami what tliey are ! 
still in other wretelusl lodging-houses in the j 
neighbourhood. After deducting all ex- 1 
]n uses, intcix'st on capital, I’cnt nml taxt s, ; 
eo-^l of a supcrinttunlent and assistant, fuel. ' 
light, &c., this renovated l)<»nse, whi<;h has 
been about tour yeais in existtuice, has boon 
found to \)e tli'‘ most ))roliVablo of t’ne 
soeiely's underlakiiius, yielding, as \vc have 
sait], annual gains ut no Ic.ss tha,n liiteeii or 
sixtt'cn per cent. 

^J'lie Slice ss of tins experiment encouraged, 
of course, further o|H'rati(Uis of tin* same 
kind, and has led to the ])i’esent design tbr 
tlu^ r' liovatiou of Wild (’ouvt. ilei’e also 
the (jrigiiial character of the buildings and 
tlie original rents will l)e yire.servetl, with tin* 
dilh reiice that families will gcm-rallygct ibr 
tlu'ir monev two looins in the plaec of one. 
d'he pia>;ils (jf the uiiderl.aking <lo not admit 
of (pnstion, for not only is the piimhple of 
action sound, but tins )iarticnlar exp<‘rimem. ' 
is made u nder most f.ivoural»i'' circu msf .•ijn:*cs. > 
Tiie lions* s in WTld ('ourt, w rotelunl .as they ' 
lio\i' aie. were in the fij-sl, instanee well l.*uil!, ! 
apparently as siippli'iiunit aiy chambers fop; 
the lawyers i»f Lincoln's inn. 'fhe r<»<>iiis 
are bdcraitly laige and lofiy, Ihongh they '; 
are all in soia* iicc'd of veiitdaJion, and the ' 
lieanis, joist.s, aiul Ixaning timbers, are of 
English oak, and sound at heart. So, m^t- ; 
withstanding that the very house-walls are ' 
jTt [iresent Ictiing daylight in, there is reason 
to ex])cet from the hands of the reforming 
arebiteet excellent results from an outlay by 
iio means exi ravajaiit. When WiM Court 
i.s redoriufd, a ]>orter'’s or Hnjierintendent’.s ! 
lodge will be built at the entrance, and there 
will be healthy liome.s furnished and kept 
duly ill onler for a large number of people. 

The success of these ex])erimeiits, and of 
otliers that we trust will follow, ought to 
suggest to ow'iiers of unwholesome liouse 
propm-ty what dutii s lie liefore them. While 
town populations are increasing, tliere must 
of course be no small number of new houses 
built. Building works must go on, but ruaiiy 
a man who builds W’ould probably do better 
to speculate in works of renovation. Owners 
who live upon the rents of houses in which 
tenants cannot live, or can live only subject 
to the worst influences upon health and 


morals, have an obvious duty to peiTorm. 
f..et it once be made manifest tliat such 
dwellings yield atVer renovation ample per- 
centage upon capital, and no sellish word 
can be said that sliall have* powder to prevent 
a law compelling all house owners to raise 
their property up to the level of a certain 
standard. P>en now — let pocket-interests 
be what tliey may — it is the unty of tlie law 
to forbid any man to fill a leprous house 
with tenants. The leprosy of this country 
is typhus fever. By tlie law of Moses the 
owner of a hou.se in wdiicli men became in- 
fected went to the priest, saying, “ Jt.seemeth 
there is, as it w’ere, a i-lague in the house.’' 
T’lie prii'st then commanded the house to be 
eni))tied, and went in to s(*e it ; and if it was 
dis<‘overed to be foul, he sliut it up, caused it 
to be scrape»l, ami other stones to be brought 
and olluT mortar taken, that it might be 
])la.stered. Tf after all attempts to purify it 
a plague still clave to the chveUing, then it 
was oida/.m-d to the priest that “ be shall 
break duwn the Imusi', and the stones of it, 
and the tiiiilier thereof, and all the mortar of 
the house ; and he sliall curry them forth out ‘ 
of the city intc) an unclean place.” Clood 
elmrehmcn, ad\ ccatcs of sanitary refoirn, have 
called nt,tenli*»n t*'> tills j)art of tlie Alosaio 
la%v, and have asked fer some ordinance in 
KiiLdand als<* against, leprous houses. 

Every house in whieh tenants die of typhus 
fever sh*uii<l l»e hyld sns|)ect, exainined by 
.authorities and. if need be, like a foul grave- 
yard, .'-ammi.arily closed until it has been jmt 
into a wind* some slate. Many small owners 
no <h)ui>t could not afford the immediate 
expense of renovallon ; but a principle 
ali-'.'eiy inlro.hiecd as ])art of sanitary (lis- 
cipline might be extended : aii efficient 
L'cird of Hvcilih might bo emj)o\V(.'re<l to 
effect all necessary alteration, and distributing 
its charge on each liouse-owner over thirty 
years, sa'ldle him with no more than a 
.sm.dl tt rmir.ahle tax upon his |)remises. By 
tin* a'loption of a ])o]icy like tliis, carried out 
strictly and carefully, how much might be 
done in tlie course even of a single gene- 
r.ition Ibr Uie cure of our towns — done tuo 
at no real cost to tbe nation, by the mere 
guidance of house-owners into a patii of 
justice profit able even in the mo.st w'orldly 
sense to tliem.selvc.s, ami by lending them 
I such power to fulfil neeessiirv injunctions as 
they may not have iimm'diately at command. 

AYe do not urge it as at all e.ssentiai, but 
of Course it is worth wdiile to consider that 
drainage and im})rovement works cost less 
and are better done, when tliey are carried 
out under one contract for a group of 
houses than when each house in the group 
is treated as a sep.irate alfair. Houses 
pay dearly for such independence, and are, 
after all, not served so well. As we have 
already shown, the Metropolitan Boar.l of 
Commissioners of Sewers, now expiring or 
expired, impeded drainage works by refusing 
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to recognise this principle, and throwing upon 
each house-owiuT the expense of a sej)arate 
and costly conti’act. 

And as we have been s]^eaking of plagues 
and fevers, let us again urge wliat we have 
very often urged, that, the large annual sacri- 
fice of life by typhus fever and by otlier ; 
preventible disease, is infinitely more to be j 
thought about than the mortality by cholera 
or any passing epidemic. The mc^rtality \>y 
cholera is terrible, the suddenness with which 
friends vanish from our hearths during the 
prevalence of such a plague alliicts us tleeply, i 
but it is not through cholera that millions j 
live in ig/)oi\ance of perfect health ; that of ^ 
the children born to us a frightful luiinber , 
perish in infancy ; that every Ghri.stmas many 
tliou.'^auds of our countrymen who might 
have been alive, and were alive in tlie ))re- 
ceding year, lie in the churchyard. ddiis 
waste of life is constant. A large miiuher of! 
people carried off during tlie great epi<ieinic ! 
are those who would have died during tlie | 
succeeding year or two. For this rea.son j 
partly, and partly, lierhajiS, in conseipience of j 
a mysterious law of nature, it seems to he j 
tin-*, case that a year of great mortality hy 
cholera is followed by an almost proportionate | 
decrease of mortality' in tlie years following. 
The waste of life in our unwholesome j 
dwellings, and by our unwholesome dca,rmg, ’ 
is incomparably more exhausting, even apart 
from a consideration of its vast extent. 
Tiiere, too, mature niarvellou.sly woi'ks on 
innii’s behalf. Wlicre cliildroji die in thrones, 
more children are born in throngs. Tiie 
woman who has lost lifteeii, had she : 
lo.st none, might have lieeii motlier to no | 
moi’e than eight. M.any wlio now die in | 
London, if tlie whole town had been whole- j 
some, never would have lived. Tliis ])rinci])Ie i 
of conipeu.sation may^ be necessary for the j 
proper increase of the hiiinan race ; but can it , 
afford any consolation to us that here, in the ' 
midst of a great civilised nation, it is brought | 
most largely into play"? Of how many 
sorrows is that mass of needless dcatli the I 
index ! And how much more of w eakness and 
of social misery can we endure to look at, 
when we turn our faces to that other mass of 
living sickness which is left to us festering 
above the grave ? 

It is pjiinfiil to think, that the little peo]>le 
who come into the world, helplessly dependent 
on our care, infants and children under three 
years old, are the most constant sufferers j 
from all social wrong-doing and neglect. In 
homes which all the singing in the world 
never can make sweet, of each of which it 
would be one of the greatest earthly ble.s.sings 
if it could be said with truth that there was 
no other place like it, they suffer and die by 
swarms. Of all the children born in this 
country, nearly a fourth part die in their 
first year. Jlemember the watchfidness of 
nature — that infancy is the beginning ol life, 
and that, if we ail did our whole duty, the 


death of an infant w'ould he something won- 
derful and startling; and tlien think how 
quietly we bear the fact, that one-fourtli of 
the people born in England ])erish before they 
are more than one year old 1 (>an there he 
found anywhere more dreadful evidence of 
tlie changes that have yet to be wrought in 
our homes ainl habits ? Out of the deaths 
that octmr during a dozen years in Mnglaiid 
and Wales, more than a miUion are those of 
infants, and aiiothei- huge number is made 
up by children between one and three years 
old. Ill a recent work on .Sudden Deaths, 
containing u.seliil information, Dii. Ukan villk 
lias caleulated, from unpublished recoi'ds, the 
mortality caused at Ihestoii hy the strike. 
The tei'rible fact comes out that half the 
(h'nthswere those of children notyet live years 
of age. Surely- there is at every heartli soiiui- 
body w'hom chiUlreii love and constitut(^ their 
friend. In every house the childien, if they 
knew how many of their little eummoiiwealth 
are being massacred hy lilthy and neglected 
homes, would })lead to tlieir strong triends 
and fav<nirit(t.s, fur help on hehalt of their 
weak neighbours. There is help in .synipalliy, 
thrna? is helj) in earnest .s|)eecli, private or 
jmhlic ; there is hel[> in tiie exjuessioii of 
quick wrath ag.'iinst small jiolitieians dallying 
with questions about health uiul life, ami 
cutting jokes at their exjiense. 'fhere is 
lielpiii every act of candid Individual impiiry; 
there are liliy ways of help in act ion. 

It is not only becau.se they are more 
sus(‘cptil)h; of the poisons among which they 
are liorn, or becau.se they inherit weakm.ssc.s 
transmitted hy unlua'ilthy or immoral parents, 
that the infants die. Infants and young 
children, thinly clad, may be seen shivering 
aliout our courts and alleys, even after ten 
o’clock, during the. cold winter nights, and if 
any one inquires why they are not in-doors, 
lie will hml lh.it their parents are absent ; 
that for fear of accident to the house tliey 
have left neither fire nor caudle, and that, the 
little creature.s, who feel always lonely in the 
dark, had tlicrefoi'tj come out into the court 
to make a feint of playing. The p.arents are 
lost to a sen.se of duty. They shrink from 
the tilth ami ini.sery of their own lodgings. 
They cannot drink the water in the rotten 
butt that is compauiori to the cesspool. They 
go out for beer, and stay out. When a jioor 
husband and wife have in this manner been 
demoralised and brought to utter wretcheil- 
[ ness, no ]>owor on earth can make them fit 
heads of a family, till it enables tliern to 
possess a home fit to contain a human liouse- 
iiold. Before the renovation tliat is now to 
be effected in the thirteen houses of Wild 
Court, shall have been effected throughout 
England, we shall all be dead, and all our 
children, and perhaps, also, all our grand- 
ihildren. At least, however, it is our privi- 
lege in the existing generation to begin the 
doing of this necessary duiy. We liave but 
to be determined. Mighty are the soul’s 
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coniniaiulincntH,” and we can stir even dirt if 
we will only Jay tlie rii^ht conimandnients 
oil ourselves and those whom our opinions 
control. 

THE FIRST MENTCIIIKOFF. 

Thk windows of the palace of the Krem- 
lin at jMoscow looked into an immense 
sf]uare surrounded by mac^nilicent buildings 
contain diUeient ofHces connected with 
the court. The youne,- (’/ar, Peter the First, 
was very fond of lookiir^' out and observ- 
ini; what was ^^oini; on, for the a(juare was 
a thoroughfare for the pc'ople, as the Plara* d(i 
Cairons<d is at Paris : at the corners most 
distant from tlie palace several mervliants on 
a small scale had established theii* lilth* 
bf)oths, their customers l>eing chiefly soldiers 
wlio fi'cquentcMl the sj)Ot. Amongst tliese 
was a wi-etehcdly poor- man, w'ith a family of 
young (rhildi'en, tin* eldest ol whom was a boy 
named Ah'xandcr, who, in tlie inhist of j>o- 
verty ami })rivation, eontrivod keep up» tho 
Rpii its of all aiaumd him by Ids unceasing good 
humour ami frolic. 'Dkj calling of his tallufr 
was that of a ])astryco(tk, and his chi»d‘ wares 
were certain Ind patties which found favour 
in military ('ves, pari icularly when seasoned 
by the funnv aetioiis .and sayings of Yunng 
jM<;x.ander, wiio, stationed in their path with 
Ids basket full, invited tlieii’ <aistom with so 
m;iny wd.ty pefsuasion.s, and with so much 
liumour, that lie was gcuer.ally surrounded 
])y a laughing group, which the Czar 
watched, with a feeling almo.st approach- 
ing to vexation that hi.s state prevented 
him from descending into the S(|ua.re and 
he.'iring the jokes wldch ])rovoked so mueh 
hilarity. Alexander went all over the town 
with his ])attie3, and if it happened tli.at 
lie delayed the usual time of arriving in tl 
paljice scpiare the (.^zar Peter was disappointe* 
so accustomed had he he<‘omc to see the 
joyous countenauco of the lively young 
p.asirycook, and to hear his merry laugh 
linging through the air. Alexamler was a 
general fav'ourite with the soldiers, who, 
looked for him as eagerly as their master, 
whom they little thought was a wdtncss of 
tln-H' sjiorts, or could deign for a moment to 
notice tlie monkey trick.s of their pet, wlio, 
conscious of the position he had achieved 
in their esteem, and more and more in spirit-s 
at the rajiid sale of his goods, often took 
liberties with liis friends, and ventured on 
impertinences which were, however, received 
with all the good temper in the world. It 
happened one day that the (.V.ar had been 
detained by some business longer than usual, 
and was hurrying to his window to look out 
for Alexander, when he was startled by 
piercing cines proceeding from the spot where 
the little pastrycook took his stand. He 
|>erceived the* young hero struggling under 
a good beating, which he was receiving from 
a sullen soldier of the royal guard, who had 


felt himself in.sulted by some of the spoilt 
favourite’s saucy rem.arks, Alexande^r ex- 
erted his lungs to the utmost while the sol- 
dier continued to knock him about brutally, 
when suddenly one of the Czar’s oflicers ap- 
, neared with a royal order that the boy should 
I be instantly released, ami, raorover, accompany 
j him to the presence of Peter himself. Alex- 
iimler made not the slightest resistance to 
I this command, and fearlessly followed the 
! oflicer to the Czar’s apartments. Although 
I there were tears on Ids dirty little round 
j cheeks, and his eyes still sparkling with ex- 
iciteinent, the joyousness of his heart shone 
forth in Ids countenance. To every question 
that the monarch asked he gave some jocose 
answer, ami Peter, wi.shing to secure a source 
of owrlluwing entertainment, attached the 
young merchant to his service, who, from 
that (lay, was named as one of his pages, 
j Wlnm Alexander re-appeared before his 
maslei- in the splendid and lc>coniing dress 
which lie had exchanged for rag.s, his child- 
ish beauty .so delighted the young CzaT 
that hemadbrth lie could not hear him 
out of his .sight : his other pages were 
unnoticed, ami none hut Alexander Men-- 
tcldkoff, as he was then stvlcd, the name 
having been givtm by the Emperor, was per- 
mitt(‘d to enter the private chambers of 
r(*v;dty. In fact, so dear did his society 
be(Ntmo to liis benefactor, that he would not 
part with it eva^n on grave occasions, and the 
l»old ami n\'idy favourite did not shrink from 
mingling with ministers, and even jocosely 
offering hi.s o]>inion, in a manner that fre- 
I (luentiy entertained the wiiolc court not a 
! little. No one looked on him with either 
I fear or envy, as he gre\v older, alw^ays 
. increasing in his master's favour ; for his 
good-humour and readiness to oblige dis- 
armed the most severe, till, at length, those 
who had anything to gain saw their advan- 
tage in making use of his intcre.st with the 
Czar, which he employed so adroitly that he 
generally gained any point lie wished to 
carry. He soon became so good a courtier, 

I t hat he contrived to put ide;i.s and resolutions 
of hi.s own into the mind of the Czar, who 
adopted them as original with the greatest 
I se 1 f -c( )m p I ace n cy . 

While Mcntehikoff was yet in hi.s position 
of Jiage, he happened one day to he in a 
public-house where two men were drinking 
and talking confidentially : they had not 
observed his entrance, and a partition in the 
j chamber concealed him. At tir.^t he scarcely 
j noticed them, but jiresently cer*jiin words 
which tlu'y dropped, and certain names 
which they uttered, attracted his atten- 
tion. Ho listened and discovered that 
these were conspirators in a plot, headed 
by Prince Amilkar, to depose the Czar ; and 
learnt that its execution was to be attempted 
without delay. As noiselessly as he had 
entered, he quitted the public-house, and 
hurried to his master, to whom he related 
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the facta. Before they had fmialied the bottle 
overwuioh they l)adso im])nideiilly j;'Ossi|*]>ed, 
the two coiirtpirators were arresttHl. J'niice 
Amilkar, au(l ail those whose names liad 
reached the ears of Alexander, were also 
seized. Suiuinary liusBlan jiist.iee was exe- 
cuted on the j^uilty parucs, aial llie thriaie 
of tlie Czar was saved. Kiciies, honours, 
and {tower were showered on the dis(..H)Veroi-, 
and .sub.sfc'({ueut services, belli in the slate 
and the armies of the Czai*, earned for jMeu- 
tchikulf increasing en dit and eeaseloss addi- 
tions of fortune. A private obligation had, 
however, inure wt'i,.;ht {jcrha’^s with 1‘eter 
than all tlie real henetits he n ceived from 
his inlelligc-nt ami eertainly attached (avuu- 
rite ; and this Meiitehikoif had the op]>oi- 
liniity of rendering. 

It. had long been the sa\age eiistom in 
Bnssla- when the jirince at tlie head of 
the stale was {iroiioiineed ot a_L;e to marry, 
tluit ti show should ta]<e place oi the most 
reuiarktibie. beauty to be found in tlie king- 
dom. Tim daughters of the higiiest families 
Were biouglil to JMosc-ow by tli- ir jiari'iits, 
and, on a given day, were ranged in rows, to 
be looked at by the future hrid'-gi <»; .in. 
who chose from amongst their bhi-idug 
ranks her wliose cliai'Uis made the grea.le>t 
ingiression on him. It was in a. saloon of 
his ptdaee that a lovely erowd of young ladies 
ware thus ex{)Osed, and iVoni juuong^t them 
Peter had selected ihe 1'a.livst, the jjiuudc^t, 
and the must attractive, in the {i^-rson of 
Eudosi;i dedei’owiia Lajmehise, llic da-ugliier 
of one (d’ the higiiest of the uobiliiy of 
Novgorod, and waaltiiiest. The inari-iage 
was celelirated with grea,ter sjthniduuu- tliau 
had evei* been seen in Jliissia. d’wo prlnci's 
were in due time born to render the union 
perfccLly sal istatoiy ; and all \M‘nt well and 
La{)]jily foi‘ two^'ears, \v Inui suil<leidy a change 
came over ilie scene ; inlidelity, jealousy, anger, 
indignation, and esti’angeinenL eusuetl, and the 
j’oyal household wore an as{>ect of stvirin and 
de.^olation. Peter Jiad seen in Anna Moons 
another Anna JJoleyn, and Eudosia was 
doomed to the fate of CatJiorine ; unable to 
obtain, however, from ids clergy, {lerndssiou 
to break his marriage, ikdo’ took a pih'st’s 
office on him ; and, by a determined ex(;rcise 
of {lower, pronounced his own divorce, con- 
demning tlie late CV^arina to {Kiss the rest of 
her days in a convent, where she was com- 
pelled to take the vows, and shut liersclf for 
ever from the world. Thus free, and again a 
bachelor, it only remained fur Peter to elevate 
the wdtty and cliarrning Anna to the czarina’s 
vacant place ; but an obstacle was in the 
way on which he liad not calculated — Anna 
Motins loved anotluT, and abhorred tlie Czar. 
Forced to receive his addresses, he had fre- 
(piently accused her of coldness and inditfer- 
ence ; but alter the re{judiation of Eudosia, 
the honest nature of Anna would not allow 
her to conceal her indignation, and she 
reproached him bitterly for his cruelty, 


doclaiiiig she could not love one cajiahle of 
smdi an action. Slie divl not, it is to be pre- 
sumed, venture to confess that Inu* .alf ctions 
were given to the envoy of Prussia ; buL .>he 
strove by uiudterable coidm-.^s and rejiroach 
to detach herself iroiu one wh'.si- pi’<‘si nee was 
detesl able to liiu*, .and whose inagiiifi -eiit (.iVers 
she sc'ornevh The Czar, ho\veV('r, was f ug 
iieforc he could resolve to shako oif the 
weaiviu'ss whieh enehaincii him ; but at 
length, wearied wilii her indilforeiiee, he 
imuh^ u]i his mind to strive no longer agaii.st 
it. The instant Anna found herself free, she 
I ami her lover Ih d heyoiui the power of the 
i tyi-.iiit. 

I -Ik ter was dee])]y mortliied, hut lie was not 
I one to cuiisidtr such a misliulnne irreparable* : 
There were beaiitites enough ri'ridy to eons'. lo 
I hii:i, and he .strove lo Ibi'get the ungiatel'ul 
j Anna in a new atta(dtmeiil. Alexander 
' Meiitehikoif had {"lerhaps alrfouly hi id his 
i plans ])ulh lor the liai>]>iness of his sovi-reign 
land the eonsulidaiiou of Ins own favour. Ho 
: introdiiceil to tlie Czar a lady, whom he ha<l 
attaelied to himself, and wlioso genCis, \v it.aml 
; henul y he foil sui t* would drive I'roui the mind 
■ of Eel.-r all traces ol his lo\ e lor the ungiate- 
lul Anna. AVilht)Ut iH'sitalion he gave uj) 
his own claims lo (.’aiherine (o the (Par. 
(■alherine took advanlage of hei‘ {msition, 
ex<*ru.'d herself to eliarm iier royal lovei', and 
succeeded so well, (liat in. a short time slie 
' was Seated ou tiie tlirone which Anna had 
disdained. The <h;voted attr.ehnu nt t.f Pc'ter 
to his new ('/.arina, ne\a*r kiu'vv diminution, 
and Ids gratilUvIe to his fi-ieud imivased 
uitli Ids love for lier who rendei(Ml him so 
liapjty. All that she desired lie -aine his 
law : and Al eiitcliikoir assisted him to invent 
new ways of showing Ids fondness and a<hid- 
lation. lie tiavclled with her throngh eveiy 
part of his dominions in ti-ium{)h, ami can ierl 
lier with Idiii to sevend foreign eouias. Ills 
ambition was lo {ireseiit her at that of Ei auce, 

, but such a degradation as receiving a jsu soti 
Inflow birth, and more than douhiful chaiao- 
I ter, could not be thought of for an instant, 
land all sorts ol {lolite subU;rfugc-s were 
I invented to ward off such an inlli. Lion from 
the exemplary court of the Uegeiit OjP ans. 

C-atherine brought the Czar several child- 
ren, and he felt, with vexation, tiiat his son 
Alexius must tak(i ]>rccedeuce of them, as the 
eldest. As lie had latterly hatoil Eudosia, the 
mother of the {irince, so he now Ix^gan to de- 
test her son, and resolved to take measures to 
set aside Ids claims to the succession. The 
family of Lapuchin, meanwhile, thus thrust 
into the shade, murmured in secret, and 
even the rest of the imjierial family joined 
ill disa|)proving the meditated injustice of 
the Czar. Eudosia, whose haughty spirit 
chafed under her innumerable wrongs, at 
once tlirew herself into the very heart of a 
conspiracy, which was soon formed in favour of 
her sou. Although within the walls of a con- 
vent she had yet means to communicate with 
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the conspirators, and selected for her instru- | 
inent a Boyard of the province of Bost(»lF, ; 
nanietl Klcbow, who was sincerely attached to | 
her intei ests. Alexins was easily won to (.’on- ! 
sent to head the rebeiliuii against his father ; 
partly instigated to do so by tlie recollection 
of a danger lie had es(!ji|)ed by the friendly 
interference of MeiitidiikolF. It Inijipeueil 
wlien Alexius was only tifleen years old. 
Having ventured, by direction of the nobles 
of the court, to i emou.-»trate with his fatlier 
on some injiistdce he had eoiuiuitled, it so 
excited tlie fury of Peter tiiat he believed 
he saw iu liis sou a eons|)irator agaiust 
his crown and his life. (Jiving way to such 
rage ns deprived him, for the 1 .inn\ of liis 
senses, I’eter couiinaiidi d a scaihdd to be 
eieirted in the ])alaee-(vmrt, where lie insisted 
that the young pi'inee should l;>e executed at 
lughllalh d'le. se teri’ilic orders were delivered 
to Meutcliikotr, w Iiom; duty wa.s, without 
delay, to give them to the pro]>er persons 
who wore to prejoire for this unnatural vtu- 
geanct*. 

However secretly all was made roady, the 
taels of the case br'eanie known to the sol- 
diery, and it was then that a nobli- instance of 
self-di.-vol iou was exhi’oiLed. A young soldier, 
of the same ag;e and as liie priure, < dl’ei ed 
liinisi.-Jf to M ent.(‘hikoli as a suhsiitute ; de- 
claring that to immolate himself thus, to save 
Ills mast' r, would be his pride and ghuy. 
Alent cidl'oir, who was a most unwildng aetor 
iu the tragedy, did not aih-w th»‘ geuierous 
iinpulsi' to co(d, aecepit'd the sacialiee, and 
dia‘ss:ng the young man in the elotlies <d' 
the (fzarovvilz, liad him coiidueted to tlie 
Rcalfolii and deeapitated before the eyes (»f 
Peter, who sUkhI at his window to see theairt 
performed. That night he liad faiieu into 
a heavy sleep, wlien Meiitchikolf, who always 
slept iu his ediaiuber, wasawakonetl hy .•^udden 
cries, and, risinog found ihe t 'zar in tlie 
agonies of reiuoisi', calling loinily im hi.s 
son, and comiiiaiidiiig that he should be 
restored to idm. J'he e.xplan.ation thai fol- 
lowed put an end to the father's suti’eiings, 
and Alexius was oiiee moregiva u to his arms. 

The lU’ince, howi'vei*, iiiherii«Hl both the 
ferocity of his father and the judde of his ill- 
used mother, and, when the moment arrived, 
some years after, lie seized with avidity the 
opjiorLuuity of revenge. The journeys of 
Peter in his dominions furnished an excellent 
occasion for the plots of tiie conspirators, 
which iia<l time to ripen, and the great ex- 
plo.sion was about to burst forth wdien all 
•vras revealed ; but, by wdiat means is not 
known. A aeries of horrible executions fol- 
low'ed. The Princess Maria, Peter’s own 
sister, was [lublicly whifiiied before all the 
ladies of the court. Klebow underwent a 
hideous fate, ])rotesting to the last the inno- 
cence of Eudosia ; and the unfortunate Alexius 
was bled to death iu his prison, in the citadel 
of St. Petersburg, before, it is jisserted, bis 
father’s eyes, who resolved to be witness to 


his death. Eudosia was comlemncd to remain 
a prisoner for life iu the citadtd of Sleutzel- 
bourg, wdiere no attendant was allowed her 
but a female dwarf, so iiitirni thai the ex- 
em|)ress was freipiently obliged to ]»rovidefor 
her wants as well as her own, and thus, for 
I eight years, her wretched exi.item e lingered 
Jon, wliile the triumphant (Catherine floated 
on the topmost waves of pro 8 [M'i ity, and Ment- 
chik«»fr ascend d from cme grmh* ofiliguity to 
I amAlier, till lie became a pt inco (d’ Itussia, 
i lii'rii senator, field marshal, and kiiight of all 
, the orders of the CV.ar. Added to these 
' honours, the ex-]>asd*3 CO<,>k w'as created regent 
J of tlie kingdom during the absence of his 
master, and ^ found himself at the head of 
bound le.ss })Ower and riches incalculable. It 
was saiil with truih that he cmild travel from 
Itiga in Livonia to Derbeiid in Persia, .sleeping 
‘ always iu his own dominions. Prom ail 
the pi-inces who dreaded the ])Ower of the 
f’-zar, Menlehikoff also obtained his wish, 
aii'i lie (!ouhl, when it pleased him, wdiich was 
J not seldom, exhibit on his bosom the order ot 
the w’liile eagle, tlie 'nlack eagle, the t lejdiant, 
and imm)'' <>thers which w'ere laid at his f>.a tby 
scj'vilc couj’ls. The order of the Jioly Gliost, 
however, most (MVeted, he could not ob'ain 
from I'j'aiice. lie was ad'Iressc<l always 
as highiie.ss, and treated in all respects as a 
royal jHUsvmage, yet, all tills time, clever, 
aeiit'g lar-.st emg and (piick as lie w'as, he had 
not u\ erciune the simple.st ditlicult y of evluca- 
tiuii, and could never either read or write. 
It is .-urju'ising that he tlid not exert him- 
self to oi'viate tiiis defe(.d ; for lie would affect 
to read, and wutdd often jireteud to he bin-ily 
«.»ceii}'i(. J over papers in the presence of 
others. 

Almost a nioi.arch, Alexander INleiit- 
chikoif t iiw no lK)nnd.s to ids powder ; his 
tyranny and o]-pression advanced with it, 
lid hosts of enemies sprung up around him 
where ilatterers and friends were mice 
seen. Tiie (.'zar returned from one of his 
progresses to lind that his favourite had aped 
liiiu too far, and, for the first lime, was 
startled at tlie extraordinary jiower he had 
liiinself 01 eatetl. Ko sooner ilid he begin to 
listen than accusations poured iu against 
Meiitchik<-ll"s tyrannical goveruineiit, his 
extortions and severities : amongst other 
things he was accused of having, by fraudulent 
means, obtained a ruby ol fabulous value 
which had been presented to him by a mer- 
chant to purchase. Peter contented himself 
for the present with seizing on the jt w’el, 
which was no other than the great ruby still 
shining In the Ivussiau diadem, destined, per- 
haps, one day to lake its place beside the 
Koh-i-noor. 

The scales which had fallen from the 
eyes of ihe Czar enabled him honcefoi*th to 
see clearly hU those faults w hich liad hitherto 
been invisible to him in the idol he had set 
up ; but, though he now saw, he hesitated to 
punish, and besides, his hand was held back 
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by a still more powerful attachment, and the 
pleading of the Czarina Catherine could not 
be disregarded. Pettu-, however, ceased not to 
collect proofs of the crimes and misdemean- 
ours of his late adored friend, and the tem- 
pest would probably have burst on the 
devoted liead of Prince Mentchikoff, had it 
not been decreed otherwise. Peter the Creat 
died sud<lenly. This unexpected event took 
place in seventeen hundred and twenty-live. 
It appeared that no time had been given 
to the monarch to settle the* suc(*ession. Ment- 
chikolT was saved, and now felt that his full 
power must be exerted to prevent the 
chance of future danger: he must secure tlie j 
eternal gratitude of the Czarina., by con tinning 
lier as ruler. His ])ositiou as lield-marshal 
secured to him the coinmaud of the army, and 
when tlie senators assembled at his residence, ! 
to deliljerate as secret ly as ]iossible, he caused j 
the house to be surr()unde(i by troops, and i 
then, aj'pearliig in his cliaracter of first 
senator and jnvsident, boldly })roposed the 
Czarina as successor to the tliroiie of lUissia. ' 
He la^presented all tlie obligations the country ' 
owed her, and the known wish of tlie ( 'zar i 
Peter, as well as the oaths they had alrea<ly j 
made, but the rest of the senators were of a ■ 
different ojiinion, and insisted tliattlie proper! 
heir was the young Crand Duke of Mos- 
cow, i‘eter Alexiowitz, sou of the unfor- 
tunate I'rince Alexius. Mentchikoff replied 
with contempt to this jiroposition, and a 
violent altercation ensiu'd, during which, 
one of the senators advanced to open 
the windows in order to apjieal to the 
people. Mentciiikoif liaiiglitily bade liim 
desist, as it was not wai’in enough to liave 
the windows open ; and almost immediately, 
at a given signal, an armed troop mitered tlie 
hall. Pesistaiice was evidently useless, and 
the senators were forced to give way. 

But, although Catherine owed the crown to 
her former lover she saw that his motives in 
thus exerting liimself were personal, and 
Meiitchikoif saw that her cojifulence was 
not that of genuine friendship. He there- 
fore entered into secret uegotiation.s with 
the court of V^ienna in favour of tlie 
succession of the young Crand Duke of 
Moscow, nearly c'oniiected, by his mother’s 
side, with the Empress of the Komaus; but 
the conditions on which he engaged to bring 
about this result were, that the Czar slioulcl 
marry his eldest daughter. A treaty Viet ween 
the parties had not long been soliminly 
attested, when on the seventeenth of May, 
seventeen hundred and twenty-seven, the 
Empress Catherine died, so opportunely and 
suddenly, that suspicions of poison imme- 
diately arose, and Mentchikoff was not 
spared in the accusations made. It was 
asserted that he had presented to the Czarina 
a large glass of Dantzic brandy, part of 
which she drank and gave the rest to her 
maid, who was taken ill immediately; but 
who, owing to her husband’s promptitude 


in procuring remedies, recovered ; it is added 
that, although he know it to have been poison 
which affected bis wife, their terror of tiie 
powerful lield-marsluil prevented tludr in- 
forming (he physicians of the Czarina, who 
tlms became the victim. 

Mentcliikoff had, at all event.s, taken every 
lirecantion, as though he expeci.ed the death 
to occur, and liad caused every one wdio 
inclined towards the Duke and Duchess ofHol- 
I stein, to lie banislu'd, so that lie could count 
1‘upon his ])artisans ; at the same time lie (com- 
municated with jH) one, and the young 
(V.arowitz and lii.s friends lived laHired .aiul 
unnoticed at a distanei' from the coiu’fc, nor did 
the jirincc ev('r reveal by the slightest action, 
(lie iiiter(‘st he took in liis acivaneenumt. 
When, therclore, without a moment’s delay, on 
the death of ( 'alherine, the ( t raiul 1 )ulce ot Mos- 
cow wa.s ]u-(>ela.ime(l (V.ar of Ivussia, as Peter 
the Second, the wliole couuti-y was taken by 
surprise. To secure this triumpb it was now 
necessary to eonvinee tin' young monareh of 
his entire (h'lXMidenee, and the m'ces.sity of 
giving Ids whole trust to lh(‘ tidend wlio liad 
dared and aeeijmpiished so much tor his sake. 
He detailed to tlie terrified boy all the dan- 
g-eis from traitors and enemies which sur- 
roundt'd him, and I'cpresciited that, young 
I and iiu‘xperieneed as he w.as, he reipured a 
I ]>ovverful iiroteetor wlio could guard his 
' throne from all conspiracie.s. To etfecl. this 
' he declanal it was rerpiisite that he sViould 
I be iiameil vicar-general of the empire, and 
I generalissimo of the armies. No ojiposition 
; to Ids claims was made hy the admiring and 
: grateful ( V.ar, and the ex-past ryciiok saw 
j himself at tlie to]»rnost lu^iglit of liis arn- 
: bit ion. Prom tlds moment Alexander Meiit- 
I cldkoff, looked down on all the world lus 
: his vassals, and gave laws througlionr. the 
j land : the marriage of liks daiightm* to the 
j Czar was at once sjioken of, and measnr<'S 
were taken to secure the aceomplishment 
of that event as soon as Pt'ter the Second’s 
age should jierudt. Shocked, astonished 
at so much jiresumiition, and trembling 
for tluc country and their ov'ii interests, the 
nobbes observed in seci'C^t dread tlie rapid 
strides of pow('r taken liy tiie successtul 
tavourite who braved their opinion, — hut this 
last daring proposition caused th(*m to utter 
open murmurs, and ])roelaim tludr resolve to 
oppose it. Meutcliikotf knew thes(> nobles 
well, and was aware that many possessed 
the courage to o])pose him, ami would be 
joined by others if there were a chance of 
success ; lie therefore got up accusations 
of sufficient weight to irause several of the 
most violent to be arrested as conspirators 
in the supposed plot, ami con l ived to crimi- 
nate them in such a manner that they were 
sentenced to exile in Siberia. This vigorous 
management terrilied the rest into silence, 
and not a single voice was raised to oppose 
tlie betrothal of the Czar and the young 
daughter of the successful minister. This 
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ceremony was hastily performed in the pre- j;aining him over to the plans of the Senate, 
sence of all the nobles and dignitaries of the It was agreed that all the ministers sliouldbe 
crown without any attempt at opj^osition. ready at a certain spot not far from Peter- 
lliere w'ei e two nobles whose apparent in^ hoff, to receive the Czar, and his escape was 
significance of character had deceived the left to his young companion. Accordingly, 
proud favourite, who not only allowed them one night, when all the attendants had with- 
to remain at court, but accepted their zealous drawn, leaving, as they supposed, their master 
assistance in all his designs — with scorn and and his favourite asleej>, tiie latter rose, and 
insolence, it is true, but in full reliance on softly approaching Peter’s bed, whispered 
their sincerity. These were Prince Olgoruki to him that the moment of his deliverance 
and Count Osterman. All now 8eeme<l proj)i- from slavery was come, and that he had only 
tious to his plans, and he no longer doubted to rise and follow him, to be free from the 
that success was certain to attend his most tyranny of MentchikofF. No persuasion was 
unbounded wishes, when he was seized with necessary ; Peter, wdio apparently was al- 
illness. Ilis life was in such imminent danger ready prepared for the attempt, lost no time 
that Ids enemies began to rejoice, and Prince in imitating tlie exainph* of his bold favourite, 
Olgoruki, to whom Alentchikolf had contided and so noiscdessly did they contrive to get 
the charge of the Czar, ])enuitled the young out of the window of the chamber, and drop 
monarch, who had been kept aliiioHt a prisoner, into the gardems beneath, th.al the guard at 
to enjoy greater liberty ; allow ing him to see the door heard not a nioveinent. The two 
and be continually with his aunt Klizabeth ftigitives traversed the palace gardens with 
Petrowiia, and to find an agreeable com- breathless haste, and fortunately reached 
panion in his own son, w ho was of about the i the appointed spot, where the conspirators 
same age as the Czar. against the (u*aiid Vicar w’ere in ati endaiice; 

lY‘ter the Second, hitherto a stranger to the Czar ])laced himself entirely in their 
the happiness ot social intercourse, was ! hands, and witin>ut delay, the whole ]>nrty 
awakeiK'd to new^ life in this delightfid so- ; hastened to St, Petersburg, entering in 
ciety, and formed so strong an attachment to ' triumph wdtli tlieir ]n*izc. 
the son of Olgoruki, that he only breathed in ^ Tlie Grand Vicar, w’lie]) ho w'as awakened 
his ])reseiice. lint the shortlived pleasure , next morning and told of the csea])e of the 
was soon to be ended. Mentchikolf recovered, j ])i eeious charge on wliose safe keeping all his 
and immediately a change took place ; liis fortunes depended, liasteued instantly to St. 
aunt was no longer permitted to visit him, j Petersburg. Put it w’as too late. He found 
and the j)asLimes which had made the unfor- the g\iards changed everywhere, and his own 
tunale hoy so happy w’ere to be liiscontiiiued palace surrounded by troo])s. lie liad lost 
under the }>re(ext of their disturhing his the day. Tlien fullow'ed tiie triumph of the 
necessary studies. The old gloom ivturned, and opposite party, and liis aiTc,st by" order of 
the young O.ar, loo timid to resist, was once tlie Czar. 

more in ids tyiant's power. Meiitchiikotf, To a la.st application w'hicli he made to be 
liovvever, thought it politic to allow" him some allow'ed to see the Czar, the only answ"cr 


recreation, and in coiisecpieiice the court i w’as an order that he should instantly quit 


remuveil to 1‘eterholl’, tlie suiniuer palace j the capital, and take up his abode at lieime- 
ol the Czars, where hunting jiarties were j bourg, one of his numerous country scats, 
allowaal, in which the deiiglileil boy found ! He was at liberty to remove w"ith hiiii all 


consolation, jiarliculaily as lie w’as not sepa- 
rated irom young Olgoruki, who, as wxll as 
his father, so thoroughly deceived the Grand 
V’^icar, that he blamed both merely for silly 
over-iudulgtiiiee, wdthout iin tgining that any 
design was hhlileii beiieath the guise of .sim- 
plicity which they assumed. Put while he 
was thus otr his guard, a deep jilot was being 
prepared by his worst enemy, Osterman, who 
ill his absence from St. Petersburg, had op- 
portunities of ascertainiug the general feel- 
ing of the nobles, and found all agreeing in 
one desire, which was, to rid themselves of 
a dangerous usurper of tlie Czar’s power. 
The elder Olgoruki was active in foment- 
ing the conspiracy, excited the more by the 


I that he possessed in St. Petersburg, and 
! whatever attendants he pleased. Aleiitchikolt 
gathered together all his valuables, sum- 
moned all his retainers, and at mid-day left 
his gorgeous [lalaet" — his carriages and retinue 
forming such a procession as had never been 
eipialled for regal magnificence. He took the 
longest route in quilting the city, in order 
to exhibit to the w'hole ot its inhaliitants the 
spectacle of his ve verse of favour, imping 
not only to enlist the poo])le in his cause, 
but to excite the remorse of the Czar wlien 
he contemplated so great a cliange. In 
fact, it is probable t hat lie succeeded, at least 
in part, in inspiring sympathy, for his 
enemies became startled, and a crime w'as 


prospect of his daughter taking the place of made of the manner in which he had o.steu- 


Peter’s present betrothed bride. The object tatiously submitted to his degradation. The 
of most importance now was to get the young brilliiuit cort6ge had not proceeded more 
Czar out of the hands of Meiitchikotf, and than two leagues when it w";is overtaken 
this task was confided to young Olgoruki. by a party sent to demand fron^ the ox- 
Ab he always slept in the Czar’s chamber, he | Grand Vicar the surrender of all his ordei*s. 
had every oppoi't unity of advising him, and 1 These ho immediately delivered, iVlter 
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Jiavincr received tlie casket containing tkcni, [ family ; and to his son and daughters, one 
the othcer, not without a certain degree of ^ whom had been destined by lier lather to 
hesitation, proceeded to state that his further | share the throne of the Czar. The snlferings 
orders were to see that tlie party dismounted of his tender and heroic wife, who bore 
from their carriages, and took their } daces ill j her afflictions with great courage, were 
covered carts which had been brought for soon ended ; unable from her liattiral deli- 
the ]nirpose. I cacy of constitution to endure the frightful 

From this moment Mentchikoff appears, hardships of the journey, she died in his 
like Wolsey in his disgrace, to liave thrown anus before they reached Kazan. Here she 
oil’ the last remains of pride, and to liave j was buried by her sorrowing husband, by 
rt sinned the can;les.sness and cheerfulness wliom her many virtues haii always been 
which^ in his original station, belonged to him. appreciated ; and the sad and diminished 
He jj5tq>])ed liglitly from his splendid chariot, [ ])art.y continued their route by water to 
whije his wiib, his son, and two daughters Tobolsk. 7\rrived in tins cn]fital of the 
were made to alight and to take their places | desolate region to which he was condemned, 
in the mean conveyances allotted them, each ■ jNlenlchikolf was tlie (»bject of |)remedit{ited 
being ke[)t separate, and he not even aware | insult and scorn; lieing received witli every 
that they were near him. “lam prepared . indignity by the jieojile, and in particular b(‘ing 
for all events,” he obs(>rvetl to the otlicer ; | loaded with obloquy by two exiled noble- 
“ db> your duty witlioiit iv.se rve ; I have no ’ men wliom he had himself causoal to he 
feeling except of pity towards those who will bani.shed. To one of these he remarked 
profit by my spoliation.” calmly that his repi'oaclies were and he 

The whole of his train of horses, carriages, ailded : “ In the slate in wliich you now sec 
an<l attemhuits was tluui driven back to me 1 can yl<dd you no other nnumge than 
St. Petersburg, while he and his family were invc(;tive ; satisfy vour.self tiu'refore. Know 
sent on in their altered slatt? towards Kenne- also, tliat in sacrilicing you to rnv policy, 1 
b<.)urg, which was situated at th distance (d' <}id so becau.sc yoni* integrity and honesty 
no less than two Inmdred and lifiy leagues ' were in my way. But as for you,” In* oon- 
fi’oni the capital, between tlie kingolom of ■ tinned, addiv.ssing tlie other, “ 1 was ignorant 
Kazan and the province of tlie Ukraine. The : of your fate. Tiie order for your Itanishiueiit 
castle which the Prince ha<l built and fortified | mu^t have V>een obtained falsely, for 1 fre- 
tbere wa> a perfect city in itself, like most qnenlly Inquired why 1 saw you no more. 
Russian resiliences. A fair had lieen esta ! You have others to blame for your misfor- 
blislied by him, v/hich ewry year in tlie | tunes ; nevertliclj-ss, if to revenge tlicm upon 
month of June attractied;,aflUorchants fr* ' satisfy yon, take your iill of such 

Tartaii^, ilio Kozilks,,, and other neighbouring | vengcainee.” His coui’agc liowever gave 
tribei^; who brought tlieir furs an<l costly j way, and he Inirst into tears, wJien a tliird 
■wares to a ready sale. When theref>re he wronged man covered his nnforlnnate 
ri^flected, during Ids long journey, on the daughters with mnd, and reviled tliem in 

benefits he liad conferred on this region, opprobrious language. 

which exclusively belonged to him, the exiled The mercy ot tlic C^zar allowed liim a 

prince dwelt witli comjilacency on the life of certain sum of moiu'y at Tobolsk, win ri* he 

philo.sophical retirement which he saw still was lodgi'd for a time in prison, and thi.s he 
in s' ore for Idm, and whit:h he resolve*,! at expcuidi'd in arll-les of nece-ssity for his exile, 
once to content himself with, considering it sucli as im])l<uuent.s of labour, which he kuew 
well exclianged for all the ])omp and ])owcr would be reqvdred in the desrrt home to 
which had so suddenly slijiped from hi.s whicli he W'as coudneting his (dilldivn. 
gra.sp. But the permission granted to him When tlic mel.tnelioly cortege of exile.s left 
by Ids enemies to retain tliis portion of liis Tobolsk, they were no hmger slieltered by 
vast possessions, aii'l to embrace a life of covered wagon.'^, but were exposed in open 
relirem-.mt at; a distances from the court, was one.s, drawn sometlnios by a sini^le horse and 
merely a blind to concail their hostile iiiteu- sometimes by dogs ; and in tins manner it 
tionsforthe present. took five months to travel from tlie capita] of 

Wlien the plans of his enemies Avere Siberia to Yakoiitsk, through storm and ice 
matured, tlie devoted victim, now totally and cheerless fog and snows. No inch lent inter- 
powerless to resist, wjus disturbed in what lie rupted the dreadful gloom of monotony which 
imagined to be his last retreat, and the sen- they endured, until they one.day halted at the 
tence announced to him which decreed that miserable cabin of a Siberian peasant. While 
the remainder of his career should be pas.sed waiting tlie jdeasure of their eacoi-t, an otlicer 
in a horrible desert beyond Siberia, called travelling from Kamchatska entered the same 
Yakoutsk, fifteen hundred leagues from the cabin. In him Mentchikolf at once recognised 
cmllsed world. He was allowed to take a personage he had himself dispatcheil during 
with him no more than eight domestics ; he the reign of Peter the Great on a mission 
was forced to relinquish the habit he had connected with the discoveries of Behring in 
long worn, and to resume- the coarse garb of the sea of Amur. This officer had formerly 
a Muscovite peasant ; the same costume been one of his aideS-de-camp ; but, his coa- 
was given to his wife/ a woman of high , tume, his long beard, and the circiimstaucea 
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in wliicii they met, prevented the arctic ex- opX)Ortune present, but the grateful family 
plorer from recogniwing his former general, thought they could trace it to their lately 
When, tlierefore, the rniserabledooking p^'a- found fi'iend. 

saiit addressed him by his name, he was over- The desert home of Mentchikofl' soon 
whelmed witli astonishment ; much more so, assumed the aspect of a cloister, but one in 
wlien the reply to Ids demand of who he which all was liarinony, piety, and calm re- 
eouM be was, “I am Alexander, once Prince signat’on. Six months passed away in com- 
Mentchikoff.” parative happiness, when the ehlest daughter 

d'he odicer, unable to comprehend what of the prince was attacked by the small-pox, 
he saw, turned for exydanalion to a young I and, after inucli suffering, expired in her 
]>easanl who sat in a corner of the hut | fatlier’s arms, who perfoniied for her 
mending Ids boots with ])ack( bread. To 1dm remains the office of priest, and exhorted 
he uddresseil himself, for he still thought lie | Ids two remaining children to learn to die. 
must liave been deceived by an aecuiciital She was buried in his oratory; and he ex- 
lesembhiuee. | jiressed a wish that, wlien Ids hour arrived, 

Who is that man ?” he asked, pointing to ' he shoidd be laid by her side. Almost im- 
the prince, j mediately after this sad bereavement, both 

‘‘it is Alexander, my father,” ivplied his other children were seized with the same 
youth. “ J >o you think it neces.s;>ry to afh'ot malady; and he was called njion to exert 
not to know us in our ndsfortujies — you, \vh(j every energy in the hope of saving them, 
owe us so many ohligalioiis ? ” Their recovery at length cast a gleam of joy 

JMenfcldkoff pointed to two peasant girls upon his ndiul ; but, the sorrow, fat’gue, and 
seal'-d on the floor of the hut, oecujji' d hard.sliip he liad gone througlj, now began to 
ill brcjiking some h:ii’d black bread into show their force, He was devoured by a low 
wooden bowl of milk. “ Thi.s one,” added f'ver, whieh was umlerndiiing his constitu- 
IMi'iitehikotf, ‘‘is she ‘who w'a.s affianced to tion ; and in vain he .strove to l,»attle with it, 
thel'zar Feler tlic vS<*eond, and who would concealing its ravagtes from his aiimised family, 
h.ive b» en ihnpi'ess of all the Ivus.sias.” lie At l<M^gtli tie f.itai hour arrived when, feel- 
then r-‘enunted to the officer the events iug that his strength was failing, he culled 
whieh had uceniaael in the sliort .space of four his .son and d.aughter to his bed-side, and, after 
ye.ars, liuriug whicli Ibe young man had be<*n e.almlv recai >itulating to them Ills error.s and 
absent in tlujo.' frozm regions, where n<» news Ids tailings, i?xhi>rted them toavoivi the snares 
of the ( hange.s of tin; dyiiastv h.ad ricuhed into whieh be had fallen. While lie was yet 
liim. ‘•Retiiru now,” he concluded, ‘‘and .speaking, a convulsion seized liim ; he tried 
give a report of vour commis.sion ; you will to put lortli hi.s hand ; but lii.s .strength was 
jirobably lind Olgoruki and O.stermaii in (lie gtnie, and sinking back, be expired without 
height of power. 'Jell them of this meeting, a groan. 

and say 1 trust they will prove by their 'J'he tidings of his death was immediately 
talents eap.able of (lin-etiiig tiio government.'’ f >i wanlt^l to 8t. Petersburg by the officer 
ddie time allowed for the halt bi'iiig at wiio had charge of tlie exiles, and who, 
length at an end, the exile.s and tlu'ir pit ving ' with C'>m}nission for the helpless po.si- 

frieiid were forced to j)art ; the latter with a tiou of the orphans, ventured to entreat that 
saddened mind proceovled toward St. Pt tt'r.s- the rigour of their detention might be in 
Imrg ; while the former cheerfully rcsuuieff some degree relaxi'd. In the mean time, he 
tlieir w.ay to eternal banialuneut. | took upon himsedf to extend to them the 

Arrived at last at their destined bourne, 1 rnerey he implored ; and in this manner the 
the exiles at once set to work to remler their ^ unfortunate brother and sister W'ere some- 
abo(h‘ as Utile dreary as possible Tiie eiglit times allowed the liberty of going to mass at 
doiiu'.st ie.s each entered intt) tbeir labour with Yakoiitsk se})aratt‘ly and under aurveillance. 
goodwill, and a place of re.sidenee was built I One day, as the young princess was pro 
whieh wa.s not without a certain Ctimforl. eeeding to visit the cliurch, she observed a 
Atta<‘he(i to it was an oratory where tlie inaii's head thrust out of an opening in a 
exiled prince prQ])o.S(Ni to dedicate Ids days to : miserable hut on lier route. By the sliape of 
prayer and penitential orisons. Altogiuher the cap %vhich was worn b,y tli i.s pers u), and 
his house coiitaiiuvi four chambers, divided the long ragged beard, she imagiiUKl him to 
between himself and his son, his two daugh- | be some peasant ; yet could not but remark 
ter.s, an I his servants. Each had their alh»tted ; tiiat he appeared to make signs of recogni- 
duty to perform. The betrothed empre.ss | tion of lier peison, whicli, in her humble 
became their cook, and her sister had tlie j garb, she could not think very eas^' to 
charge of the household. Scarcely were they identify. However, on her return, the .same 
establi-shod in their abode, after extreme ligure was st id w’atehing, ami endeavsiured, 
labour, when, to their surprise and a delight by gestures, to attract her attention. Some- 
whieh only tliose so desolate could know, Uvhat alarmod, she hastened her pace, and 
the arrival of a small flock of sheep, a bull 1 was jias.sing by witliout notice, when aery 
and two cows, and a large quantity or poultry, ! reached her, and sbo was startled by these 
rendered their colony rich ami flourishing. | exclamai ions ; 

Tlie most profound secresy attended this i “Ah Princess, Princess Mentchikoff ! why 
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do you Oy from me ? Is it just to preserve 
feeliiJgs of animosity when both arc reduced 
to such misery ] ” 

The princess on this turned, and soon dis- 
covered in the wretched being who accosted 
her, the elder Prince Olgoruki, exiled, with 
his family, by the Czarina Anna Yvanowna, 
■whom his intrigues had placed on the throne 
after the death of the young Czar Peter the 
Second, which occurred when that prince 
had only I'eached his fifteenth year — so rapid 
had been the events which had agitated tlie 
court during tlie short period of the disgrace 
of Mentchikolii 

Meantime, the news of Mcnteliikofrs 
death reached St. l*elerslmrg, and relieved 
the ministers of all uneasiness respecting 
him ; at the same time they felt the inutility 
of inflicting furtlier punishment on his chil- 
dren, and were tlie first to advise the Czarina 
to recal them. All the possessions of the 
disgraced prince had been seized by the 
crown ; but large funds, which he had placed 
in the banks of Venice and Amstcnlam, in 
spite ot every application, wore retaiiual by 
the bankers, who represented the inifiossi- 
bility ot their delivering u]) the moneys en- 
trusted to their care, except to the ])rince liim- 
self or his heirs. Thus, an innnense revenue 
was lost to the country, and it was coiisidereil 
politic that it should be i-eslored. No difli- 
culty, therefore, stood in the way of the ])ar- 
don of tlie urflhans ; and llieii- return was 
accordingly commanded to be arranged with 
as little delay as tlieir previuus exile. They 
left to iiis once greatest enemy, the charge 
of their father’s tomb. 

They appear to have profited l.iy the severe 
lessons of their childhood, and to liave cor- 
rected what Was evil hi their minds by tlie 
experience forced upon them. The son had a 
fiftieth part of his father’s possessions restored 
to him, which gave liim a suflieiently large 
income ; and the Czarina Anna took charge 
of the daughter, wlu'se dower, wIkmi she 
married her to M. de Biron, son of her Grand 
Chamberlain, was furnishetl by the sums 
placed by Prince Meiitehikotf in the banks 
of Venice and Amsterdam. It is said tliat tlie 
treasure most prized and guarded by the 
princess, as a memorial of jiast days, was the 
easant’s garb she had worn when she stood 
y the bedside of her dying father in ISiheria. 

THE WKECK OF ‘ THE ARCTIC.’ 

Oh I bark baptised with a name of doom I 
The distant and the dead 
Seem gpeuking to our English car 
Where’er tliat word is said ! 

It tells of landscapes on whose hills 
The forest never grew, — 

Where light lies dead, and pahied winds 
Have fainted as they flew, — 

And, far away, through voiceless glootn# 

Of a mystery and an unfound tomb ! 

By waves that in their very danco 
Have fallen fast asleep, 


It BuiuTnons forth our English heart 
A weary watch to keep : 

On puheless shores, where Nature lies 
Stretched in a mute distress, 

And the meteor gleams like a funeral light 
O’er the cold dead wilderness, — 

And our dying Hope has a double shroud. 

The j)all of snow and tlio pall of cloud. 

Why carried the bark that name of doom 
To the paths of a southward sea, 

Where the light at least is a living thing, 

And the leaping waves are free, — 

Where sound is struck by the minstrel deep 
Fioin iis heat on the lonely shore. 

And scents from the saddest gales that blow 
(I’cr the desolate laihrador, — 

IVhcre the iaml has gi.ass and the sky has sheen, 
And the hill is cliinhcd by the column green ! 

Ah ! one of the Spirits, old and gray, 

Whose home is the Arctic strand, 

Hath .a Iraunt of his own where tlic waters j)lay 
On lire shores ol‘ the Ncwfoiiinlland : — 

AVlicrc sliiirs that looked like things of life 
WMren their sails by the sun were kiis i, 

J.ikc spectre harks go glidiog on 
Beneaili their slironds of Mist : — 

And the Ai’ctic name is a name id' fear 
When u ghost of the northern world is near! 

Slic left hcj’ port — that gallant s’rij) — 

'riic master ol the seas, 

AVith licart of (ire to qiicil the wa%'e, 

And canvas tor the hii cv.e ; — 

(Jay, haj>py licaris njron her dick 
Left haj>]tv hearts behind ; 

The j'laMMs that speed till' pealing guest 
A\'cnt will) her- on the wind, 

As, like some strong and spirit thing, 

The vessel touched it with Ijer wing. 

She left her port — the gallant liaik 
Tliat reuehed it never more, — 

The hearts have never met again 
That parted on tliat shore. 

Ere long she was a riven thing, 

Tin; good siiip and the free, 

Tlie mer ry souls tliat sailed her, gone 
Aeiiiss a darker sea; — 

And Uuin sat. — without a form. 

Where AV'ieck had been — without a storm ! 

For the wind, whose voice was u lorrg, low sigh 
To tire eve, without its stars, 

Had in many ears lirat day been song, 

As it jduyed round lire vessel's spars. 

But, ah ! how many atiolher voice 
That mingled with its strain, 

On loving hear ts, in sigh or song, 

Shall never full again ! — 

How many a soul o’ertook ere night 
The prayer it poured in the mornirjg’s light! 

And, oh ! the fond and yearning thoughts 
That mingled with despair, 

As lips that never prayed beforo 
Sent up the spirit’s prayer ! 

Tiic faces of the far-away 
That smiled across that sea. 

And low sweet tones that readied the heart 
Through all its agony ! 

The iiopcs for others poured like rain, 

AVhen for themselves all hojie was vain I 
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For lie who hushed the wiivcn of old, 

And wiilkcd the foaiii-wljitc Ico 
To wlierc tl»c lonely lihhiiig bark 
Lay tosbiiig on the sea, 

At tho wild eiy of man’s despair, 

Or woinan’u wilder wuil, 

Shall never more witli mortal feet 
(h)mo walking through the gale. — 

Yet, angels waited round that wreck. 

And flud, unseen, waa on the deck ! 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

HY THE AUTHOU OF MARY I3ARTON'. 


desire to sliow her gratitude for this than for 
any other reason, she roused herself up, and 
smiled iu answer to Dixon’s anxious look 
at her ; and went to tell her father and bro- 
ther that breakfast was ready. 

Air. ITiile came — as if in a dream, or rather 
with the unconscious motion of a sleep- 
walker, whose eyes and mind perceive other 
things than what are present. Frederick 
came briskly in with a forced cheerfulness, 
grasped her hand, looked into her eyes, and 
burst into tears. She had to try and think of 
little nothings to say all breakfast-time, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of her com- 


c.iArTKR TIIK TniUTr-riK.sT. too Btrongly to tl.e last 

„ . 1 • meal they had taken together, when there 

IiiKcliht, sliivery October morning came : p^d been a continual strained listenirnr for 


not tlui Octolu'r morning ot the coiintr\ , \\ ith jsfiinc* sound or signal from tlie sick-room, 
sub, silvery iiiists,cMt‘aring(dfOiefore the. After breakfast, she resolved to speak to 
beams that bring out all the gorgeous beauty of 1 In*!- father about tlie funeral. Tie shook 
colouring, but the October morning ol Milton, I i,i^ hear), and as.sented to all slie pro- 
whose silver mists were heavy togs and j posed, though many of her iiropositions abso- 
where tlie sun could oidy show long du.dcy l„tely contradicted one another. Marcoiret 


streets when he did break through and shine. 
jMargarct went languidly about, as.sisting 
Dixon in her task of arranging the Iiouse. 


gained no real decision from him ; and was 
leaving the room languidly, to have a eou- 
sultalion with l>ixon wiieu Air. Hale 


Her eyes were continually blinded by tears, ; luotionod her back to Ids side 


mt she had no lime to give way to regular | 
crying. The lather and brother (loj)end(Mi 


upon her; wltl 


tu ”ricf, she must he workini;, plauninu “ Mr. Ih-ll;’ he repeate.J. “Yes. He was 
consiilering. ICvcn tlie nece.s.sary arrange- njy <rroom’s-man.” 
ment.s lor the iuueial seemed to devolve M.argarel understood the lassociation. 
upon her. . . , , , , ^ write to-day,'’ said she. He sank 

VViien tl I fire wa.s brigld and crackhn.! again into lisllessness. All morning she 
when t'voryihing w’as ready lor breaktast, j toiled on, longing for rest, but iu a coutinual 


were giving way ‘‘Air. Beil ot Oxford? 


“Ask Ml'. ]>oll,” said he in a hollow voice. 
“Air. l>cli ! ” said she, a little surprised. 


and tlu; tea-ketile was singing away, Alarga- 
ret gave a hut look round tlie loom belure 
going to siimiiioiO A1 r. Hale and Freilcrick. 


Nva.nied every tiling to look as cIuhoIuI as for 


wiiirl of iiK‘laiic]i(dy busiues.s. 

Towards eveidng, Dixon said to her : 

“I’ve (lone it, mi.s.s. I was really afraid 


that he’d have 


jiossible; ami yet, when it did so, the eon- 1 grief. Ho has been all this day with poor 
trast between it and her own flnaights ■ mi.ssus ; and when I’ve listened at the door 
forced her into sudden weeping. She was ! Fve heard him talking to her, and talk iiirr to 
kneeling by the sola, hiding her face m the i her, as if slie was alive. AVheu 1 went in he 
cushions that no one might hear her cry, | would be quite quiet, but all in a maze like 
when she was touehed on the shoulder by So I thought to myself, he ought to be 

roused ; and if it gives him a shock at first, 

“Come, AIlss Hale— come, my dear ! You it will, maybe, be the better afterwards. So 
must not give way, or wliere shall we all be ! I’ve been and told him that I don’t think 
’J'herc IS not another person iii the house fit I o iFs safe for Master Frederick to be here iAnd 
give a direction of any kind, and there is so | I don’t. It was only on Tuesday, when I was 
much to be done. There’s who’.s to manage j out, that I met a Southampton man— the 
the funeral ; ami who s to come to it; and first I’ve seen since 1 came to Aliiton ; tliey 
where it’s to be ; and all to be .settled : aiul i don’t make their way much up liere, 1 think, 
piaster Frederick’s like one crazed witli cry- Well, it was young 'Leonards, old Leonards 
iiig, and master never was a good one lor the draper’s son, fis great a scamp as ever 
settling ; and, poor geiiilenian, he goes about | lived — who plagued his father almost to death, 
now as if he was lust. Its bad enougii, my | and then ran oil' to sea. I never could abide 
dear, I know ; but death comes to us ail ;j him. He was in the Orion at the same time 
and you’re well off never to have lost any ] as Alaster Frederick, I know ; though I don’t 
friend till now.” recollect if he was there at the mutiny.” 

Perhaps so. But this seemed a loss by itself ; “ Did he know you ? ” said Margaret* 

not to bear comparison with any other event in eagerly. 

the world. Alargaret did not take any com- “ Why, that’s tho worst of it. I don’t 
fort from wliat Dixon said, but tho unusual believe lie would have known me but for my 
tendenio.ss of the prim old servant’s maimer being such a fool as to call out his name. He 
touched her to the heart ; and, more from a ; were a Southampton man, in a strange place. 
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or else I should never have been so ready to 
call cousins with him, a nasty, good-tV>r- 
nothing fellow. Says he, ‘ Miss Dixon ! who ! 
would ha’ thought of seeing you here ? lUit : 
perhaps I mistake, and you’re Miss Dixon no ; 
longer 1 ’ So I told him he might still address i 
me as an unmarried lady, though if I hadn’t 
been so particidar, I’d had good clnuiccs of 
matrimony. He was polite enough : ‘ J.b‘ 
couldn’t look at me and doubt me.’ But I 
were not to be caught wuth such chalf from 
such a fellow as him, and so I told liim ; and, 
by way of being even, I asked him after liis 
father (who I know had turned him ^)nt of 
doors) as if Ihey was the best friends as 
ever was. So then, to spite me — for yo\i 
see w'e were getting savage, for all we were so 
civil to encli other — he began to iCnpiire after 
Master Fn.derlck, and said, what a scrape* 
he’d got into (as if Master Fivderick’s scrapes 
Tv'culd ever w’asli George Leonards’ wliile, or 
make ’em look otherwise than nasty dirty 
black), and liow he’d be Imng for iiintiny if 
ever he wore caught, and how a hundred 
pound reward liad been olfered for cateliing 
liim, and what a disgrace he had been to his 
family — all to spite me, yon see, mv dear, 
because before now I’ve helped old Mr. 
Leonards to give George a good rating, down 
in Southampton. So 1 said, there w'<*re other 
families as 1 knew' wlio had far more cause 
to hlnsh for tlieir S'ms, and to be Ibankfid if 
they could think they were earning an lionest 
living far away from honm. To which lu; 
made answer, like the iinj)udent clian he, is, 
that he w'ere in a confidential .si f nation, and 
if J knew of any young man wlio had bccji 
so unfortunate* as to lead vicious courses, 
and wanted to turn steady, he’d have fio 
objection to lend liim his patronage. He, 
indeed ! Why, he'd corrujit a saint. I’ve 
not felt so bad myself f >r years as wlien I 
were standing talking to liini the odierday. 
I could have cried to think 1 couldn’t spite 
him belter, for he kejit smiling in my face, 
as if he took all my comjdirnents tor ear nest ; 
and I could’nt see tliat he minded -what 1 
said in the least, while I w'as mad with all 
his speeches.” 

‘‘ But you (lid not tell him anything about 
us — about Fiaalerick ] ” 

‘^Notl,” s:vid Dixon. “ He bad never bhe 
grace to ask where I was staying ; and I 
shouldn’t have told him if lie had askial. Nor 
did I ask him what his precious situation was. 
He was Availing for a bus, and just tlien it 
drove up, and he hailed it. But, to plague 
me to the last, he turned back before he got 
in, and said, ‘ If you can help me tutrap 
Lieutenant Hale, Miss Dixon, we’ll go 
partners in tlie reAvard. I know you ’d 
like to be my partner, now would n’t 
you ? Don’t be shy, but say yes.’ And he 
jumped on tlie bus, and I saw his ugly 
face leering at me with a wicked smile 
to tliink how he’d had the last word of 
plaguing.” 


Margaret was made very uncomfortable by 
this account of Dixon’s. 

“ Have you told Frederick ? ” avsked she. 

“No,” said Dixon. “I were uneasy in my 
mind at knowing that bad Tioonards was in 
town ; but there was so much else to tliink 
about that I did not dwell on it at all. But 
Avhen I saw master sitting so stiff, and A\ilh 
his eye.s so glazed and sad, I tlronght it 
might rous() him to liavo to tliink of Master 
Frederick’s safety a bit. I told him all, 
though I blushed to say how a young man 
had been speaking to me. And it has 
done master good. And if Ave’re t<A kt'cp 
iMaster Fredmiek in hiding, he Avonld have 
to go, p((or felloNAg before Mr. 11 came.” 

“ Oh, I'm not afraid of IVIr. Bell ; but I am 
afraid of this Leonards. I must tell Frederick. 
Wdnit did Leonanls look like 1 ” 

“ A bad looking fellow, 1 can as.sure you, 
mis.s. AVliiskers such as I should be 
ashamed to Avear — theyv are .so red. And for 
.all he .said he’d got a confident ial situation, 
lie was dressed in fustian just like a AV'orking 
m;in.” 

It wa.s evident that Fred»*ri(dv nunst go. Go, 
loo, Avhen be liad so coinjileUdy vaulted into 
hi.s ])laee in the family, and piromised to be 
smdi a stay and staff to his father and sister. 
(.Jo, when Ilia care.s for the living mother, and 
sorrow for the dead, seemed to inakt^ him one 
of idnvse jx'culiar ])(*()} tie who are bound to us by 
a fellow-love for tlio.se that are takon away. 
.Inst as Margart't was thinking .all this, 
sitting OA'er the dr/i wing -room fire — licr 
fatlnn’ restles.s and unea.sy under the pressure 
of this newly-arou.sed fear, of which he liad 
not as yet sp<>k(m — Frederick came in. Ids 
brightness dimmed, but tlie extreme vioiem^e 
of ids grief p:i.ssed away. He came up to 
Marg.aret, and kissc'l her forelutad. 

“How wan you look, Margaret,” said he 
in a low voice. “ Vou have lieeri thinking 
of everyboily, and no one lias thought of you. 
Lie on this sofa — there is nothing for you 
to do.” 

“ That is the worst,” said Margaret, in a sad 
Avhisper. But slie went and lay d(n\n, and 
licr brotlier covered her feet Avitli a sIklavI, 
and tlien sate down on the ground by lier 
side ; and the two began to talk in a sub- 
dued tone. 

Margaret told him all tliat Dixon had 
related of her interview Avdth young 
Leonards. Frederick’s li])3 closed with a 
long wlicvv of dismay. 

“I should just like to have it out with 
that young fellow. A. worse sailor was 
never on hoard ship — nor a much w'orse man 

eiilier. I declare, Margaret You know 

the circumstances of tin; Avhole affair 'I ” 

“Yes, mamma told me.” 

“ Well, when all the sailors who were good 
for anything were indignant with our 
captain, tliis fellow, to curry favour — pah ! 
And to think of his being here ! Oh, if he’d 
a notion 1 was within twenty miles of him, 
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he’d ferret me out to pay off old grudj^es. 
I’d rat lu r anybody had the liuiulred pounds 
they think 1 am worth than that rascal. 
Wiiat a pity poor old Dixon could not be per- 
suaded to give me up, and make a provision 
for Ijer old ag<* !” 

Oh, Frederick, hush ! Don’t talk so.” 

Mr. Hale came towards them, eager and 
trembling. He had overheard what they 
were fiaying. lie took Frederick’s hand in 
both of ills : 

My boy, you must go. It is very bad— 
but 1 see you must. You bave done all you 
could — you bave been a condbrl to her.” 

“ Oh, papa, must he go ? ” said IVIargaret, 
ph'adi ug against her own conviction of 
necessity. 

“ i declare I've a good mind to face it out, 
ami stand niy trial. If I could only pick up 
iijy evidence! ] cannot endure this thought 
of being in the power of such a blackguard 
as Leonards. I couhl almost have enjoyed 
— in other circumstaiice.s— this stolen visit: 
it has had all the charm which the French- 
woman attributed to forbidden pleasure.s.” 

‘‘ One of the earliest things I can remem- 
ber,’' said Margaret, “ was your being in 
Some groat disgrace, Fred, for stealing a])ple.s. 
We had plenty of our own — tree.s loa<led with 
tlieiu ; but some one ba»l told you that 
stolen fm’it lasted sw'eetest, which you took 
an ])ital de la leltre, and off you went 
a-robbing. have nut changed your feel- 

ings nmeh since then.” 

“ Yes -you must go,” repeated Mr. Hale, 
answering* iMargaret’s cpte.stion, which .she 
had a.ske I some time ago. His thoughts wore 
fixed (Ui one subject, and it was an effort to 
him to follow the zigzag remarks of his 
childnui — an effiU’t which he did not make. 

Margaret and Frederick looked at each 
other. 'that quick inomeiffary sympathy 
would be theirs no longer if he went away. 
So much was under.stoud ihi'ongh iwes that: 
covdd not be ])nt into words. Doth coiirse<l 
tin' same tliongiit till it was lost in s:idues.s. 
Frcilerick shook it oil first : 

“Do you know, Margai'et, I was very 
nearly giving both Dixon and myself a good 
fright til is afternoon. 1 was in my bedroom ; 
1 had heal'd a ring at the front door, but I 
thought tiie ringer must have done his busi- 
ness and gone away long ago ; so I was on 
the point of making my appearance in the 
passage, when, as 1 opened my room door, 
I saw Dixon coming downstairs ; and she 
frowned and tricked me into hiding again, 1 
kept the door open, and heard a iiu'ssage 
given to some niitn that was in my father’s 
study, and tliat then went away. Who could 
it have been ? Some of the shopmen?” 

“ Very likely,” said Margaret, indifferently. 
^‘ Tliere was a little quiet man who came up 
for orders al>out two o’clock.” 

‘•Dut this was not a little man— a great 
powerful fellow ; and it was past four when 
he was here.” 


“It was Mr. Thornton,” said Mr. Hale, 
They were glad to have drawn him inio 
the conversation. 

“ Mr. Tiiornton ! ” said Margaret, a little 
surprised. “ I thought ” 

“Well, little one, what did you think?” 
asked Frederick, as she did not finish her 
sentence. 

“ Oh, only,” said she, reddening and look- 
ing straight at him, “ I fancied you meant 
some one of a different class — not a gentle- 
man ; somebody come on an errand.” 

“ He looked like some one of that kind,” 
said Frederick, carelessly. “I took him for 
a shopman, and he turns out a manu- 
facturer.” 

Maigaret was silent. She remembered 
hv>w at first, before she knew his character, 
she had sjioken and thought of him just as 
j Mederick was doing. It was but a natural 
impr»‘.SHion that was made upon him, and yet 
she was a little annoyed by it. She wa.s un- 
willing to speak ; she wanted to make Frede- 
rick understand what kind of a }>ersbn Mr. 
Tlioriiton wa.s — but she was tongue-tied. 

Mr. Hale went on. “He came to offer 
any assistance in his pow'er, I believe. But I 
could not see him. 1 told Dixon to ask him 
if he would like to see you — I think I asked 
her to find you, and you would go to him. I 
don’t know what I said.” 

“ He has been a very agreeable acquaint- 
ance, has he not]” asked Frederick, throw- 
ing the (juestion like a ball for any one to 
catch who chose. 

“A very kind friend,” said Margaret, when 
her father did not answer. 

Frederick was silent for a time. At last 
he spoke : 

“ Margaret, it is painful to think I can 
never thank those who have shown youkind- 
IUS.S. Your acquaintances and mine must be 
separate. lYihcs.s, indeed, I run the chances 
of a court-martial, or unless you and my 
father would come t<.) Spain.” He threw out 
ihi.s last suggestion as a kind of feeler ; and 
ihen sinldeiily made the plunge. “ You don’t 
know iiow I wish you would. I have a good 
position — the chance of a better,” continued 
he, reildeiiing like a girl. “Tliat Dolores 
Harbour that I was telling you of, Margaret 
— 1 only wish you knew her; I am sure you 
would like — no, love is the right word, like is 
so poor — ^you would love her, fiither, if you 
knew her. She is not eighteen ; but if she 
is ill the same mind another year, slie is to be 
my wife. Mr. Barbour won’t let us call it an 
engagement. But if you would come, you 
would find friends everywhere, besides 
Dolores. Think of it, father. Margaret, be 
on my side.” 

“No — no more removals for me,” saiil Mr. 
Hale. “ One removal has cost me my wife. 
No more removals in this life. She will be 
here ; and here will I stay out my appointed 
time.” 

“ Oh, Frederick,” said Margaret, “ tell us 
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more about her. I never thought of this 
but I am so glad. You will have some one 
to love and care for you out there. Tell us 
all about it.” 

‘‘ In the first place, she is a Koman Catho- 
lic. Tliat s the only objection I anticipated. 
But my father’s change of opinion — nay, 
Margaret, don’t sigh.” 

Margaret had reason to sigh a little more 
before the conversation ended. Frederick him- 
self was Boman Catholic in fact, though not in 
profession as yet. This was, then, tlie reason 
why his sympathy in her extreme distress at 
her father’s leaving the Church had been so 
faintly expressed in his letters. She had 
thought it w.'is the carelessness of a sailor ; 
but the truth was, that even then he was 
himself inclined to give up the form of religion 
into which he had been baj)tised, only that 
his opinions were tending in exactly the 
opposite direction to those of his father. How 
much love had to do with this change not 
even Frederick himself could have told. 
Margaret gave up talking about this branch 
of the subject at last ; and, returning to the 
fact of the engagement, she began to con- 
sider it in some fresh light : 

“ But for her sake, Fred, you surely will 
try and clear yourself of the exaggerated 
charges brought against you, even if the 
charge of mutiny itself be true. If there were 
to be a court-martial, and you could fmd your 
witnesses, you might at any rate show how 
your disobedience to authority was because 
that authority was unworthily exercised.” 

Mr. Hale roused himself up to listen to his 
son’s answer. 

‘‘ In the first place, Margaret, who is to 
hunt up my witnesses ] AW of them are 
sailors, drafted off to other ships, except those 
whose evidence would go for very little, a.s 
they took part, or sympathised in the affair. 
In the next place, allow me to tell you, you 
don’t know what a court-martial is, and con- 
sider it as an assembly where justice is 
ailministered, instead of what it really is — a 
court where authority weighs nine-tenths in 
the balance, and evidence forms only the 
other tenth. In such cases, evidence itself 
can hardly escape being influenced by the 
prestige of authority.” 

“ But is it not worth trying, to see how 
much evidence might be discovered and 
arrayed on your behalf] At present, all 
those who knew, you formerly, believe you 
guilty without any shadow of excuse. You 
have never tried to justify yourself, and we 
have never known where to seek for proofs 
of your justification. How, for Miss Barbour’s 
sake, make your conduct as clear as you can 
in the eye of the world. She may nut care , 
for it ; she has, I am sure, that trust in you | 
that we all have ; but you ought not to let 
her ally herself to one under such a serious 
charge, without showing the world exactly 
how it is you stand. You disobeyed authority 
— that was bad ; but to have stood by without 


word or act while that authority was bru- 
tally used, would have been infinitely worse. 
People know what you did ; but not the 
motives that elevate it out of a crime into an 
heroic protection of the weak. For Dolores* 
sake, they ought to know.” 

“ But how must I make them know ? I am 
not sufficiently sure of the purity and justice 
of those who would be my judges, to give 
myself up to a court-martial, even if I could 
bring a whole array of truth- speaking wit- 
nesses. I can’t send a bellman about, to cry 
aloud and proclaim in the streets what you 
are pleased to call my heroism. No one 
would read a pamphlet of self-justification 
so long after the deed, even if I put one 
out.” 

“Will you consult a lawyer as to your 
chances of exculpati(ni ?” jisked Margaret, 
looking up, and turning very ml, 

“ I must first catch my lawyer, an<l have a 
look at him, and see how I like Ijim, before I 
make him into my confidant. Many a ]>rief- 
less barrister might twist his conscience into 
thinking that he ©ould earn a hundred pounds 
very easily by doing a good action — in giving 
me, a criminal, up to Justice.” 

“Nonsense, Frederick! because I koow a 
lawyer on whose honour I can rel y ; of whoso 
cleverness in his profession ])eople speak very 
highly : and who would, I thiiik, take a good 
deal of trouble for any of — of Aunt Shaw’s 
relations. Mr. Henry Lennox, papa.” 

“ I think it is a good idea,” said Mr. Hale. 
“But don’t propose anytldng which will 
detain Frederick in England. Don’t, for 
your mother's sake.” 

“ You could go to London to-morrow 
welling by a night-train,” continued Mar- 
garet, warming up into her plan. “He must 
go to-rnorrow, I’m afrai<l, papa,” saiil she, 
tenderly; “we fixed that, because of Mr. 
Bell, and Dixon’s disagreeable ac(juaintaiice.” 

“ Yes ; I must go to-morrow,” said Fre- 
derick decidedly. 

Mr. Hale groaned. “ I can’t bear to part 
with you, and yet I am miserable with 
anxiety as long as you atop here.” 

“ Well then,” said Margaret, “ listen to my 
plan. He gets toLomlon on Friday mondng. 
1 will — you might — no I it wouUl be better 
for me to give him a note to Mr. J.eiinox. 
You will find him at his chambers in th© 
Temple.” 

I will write down a list of all the names 
I can remember on board the Orion. I could 
eave it with him to ferret them out. He is 
Edith’s husband’s brother, isirt he ? I re- 
member your naming him in your letters. I 
•lave money in Barbour’s hands. I can pay a 
pretty long bill, if there is ,any chance of 
success. Money, dear father, that I liad 
meant for a different purpose ; so 1 shall only 
consider it as bori’owed from you and M^i> 
;aret.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Margaret. “You 
won’t risk it if you do. And it will bo a 
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risk; only it is worth trying. You can sail “No, no! I should always be fancying 
from London as well as from Liverpool V* some one had known him, and that he had 
“To be sure, little goose. Wherever I feel been stopped, unless you could tell me you 
water heaving luuler a plank, there I feel at had seen him off. And go to the Outwood 
home, ril pick up some craft or other to station. It is quite as near, and not so many 
take me off, never fear. I won’t stay twenty- people about. Take a cab there, Tliere is 
four hours in London, away from you on the less risk of his being seen. What time is 
one Ijand, and from somebody else on the your train, Fred ? ” 

other.” “ Ten minutes past six ; very nearly dark. 

It was rather a comfort to Margaret that So what will you do, Margaret ]” 

Frederick took it into his head to look over “Oh, lean manage. 1 am getting very 
her shoulder as she wrote to Mr. Lennox. If brave and very hard. It is a well-iiglited 
she had not been thus compelled to write | road all the way home, if it should be dark, 
steadily and concisely on, siie migiit have j But I wa.s out last week much later.” 
hesitated over man V a word, and been puzzled Margaret was thankful when the ])arling 
to choose bet ween many an expression, iji the was over — the parting from the dead mother 
awkwardness of being the first to resume the • and the living lather. She hurried Frederick 
intercourse*, of wliioh the conchuliug event j into the cab, in order to shorten a scene 
had been so unpleasant to both sides. How-|wl*ich she saw was so bitterly [)ainful to her 
ever, the note was taken from her before she hitlier, who would accompany his son a.s he 
had even had time to look it over, and trea- ' took his last look at his mother. Partly in 
sured up in a pocket-book, out of which fell a . consequence of this, and ])artly owing to one 
long lock of black hair, tlic sight of vvliich of the very common mistakes in Bradsliawas 
caused Frederick’s eyes to glow with pleasure. | to the times when trains arrive at tlic smaller 
“Now you would like to see that, wouldn’t stations, they found, on reaching Outwood, 
you ?” said he. No ! you must wait till you that they had nearly twenty minutes to 
see her ho?‘.sf?lf. She is too i)erfect to he spare. Tlie booking-office was not 0 ])cn, so 
ktiown by fragments. No mean brick shall tliey could not even take tlie ticket. They 
be a spocimen of the building of my palace.” accordingly went down tlie flight of steps 

that le«l to the level of the ground below tlie 
cii.viTKii TiiK TiJiUTY-sECoND. railway. There was a broad cinder-path 

All the next day they sate together — they ; diagonally crossing a field which lay along 
three. JN’ r. Jlaie hardly cv^er spoke but wiicn aide of the carriage-road, and they went there 
his chihlreii asked him questions, and forced j to walk backwards and forwards for the few 
him as it were into the present. Frederick’s! minutes they had to spare, 
grief was no more to lie seen or heard; the | Margaret's hand lay in Frederick’s arm, 
first paroxysm had passed over, and now he I He took hold of it affectionately, 
was ashamed of having been so battered down I “Margaret! 1 am going to ca^jjiiilt IMr. 
by emotion ; and though his sorrow for the ! Lennox as to the chance of exculpating 
loss of his mother was a deep real feeling, and I myself, so that I may return to England 
would last out his life, it was never to he whenever I choose, more fur yoiir sake than 
spoken of again. Margaret, not so jiassionate I for the sake of any on^ else. I can’t bear to 
at first, was more sudering now. At times j think of your lonely position if anything 
she cried a good deal ; and her maimer, even j should happen to my father. He looks sadly 
when speaking ou indiHerent things, had a | changed — terribly shaken. I wish you could 
mournful tenderness about it, which w*as ‘ get him to think of the Cadiz plan, for many 
deepened whenever her looks fell ou Frede- . reasons. What could you do if he were taken 
rick, and thought of liis rapidly approaching I away ? You have no friend near. We are 
departure. She was glail he was going, on j curiously bare of relations.” 
her father’s account, howevejr much she! Margaret could luu’dly keep from crying at 
might griev(i over it on her own. Theanxiou.s i the tender anxiety with which Frederick \v<*is 
terror m which Mr. Hale lived lest hi.s ^oii | bringing before her ah event which she hcr- 
should be detected and captured, far out- i self felt was not very improbable, so severely 
weighed the ])leasiiro be derived from his j had the cares of the last few months told 
presence. The nervousness had increased 1 upon Mr. Hale. But she tried to rally as 
since Mrs. Hale’s death, probably because he ! she said : 

dwelt upon it more exclusively. He started j “There have been such strange unexpected 
at every unusual sound ; and was never com- changes in my life during this last two years, 
fortablo uidess Frederick sate out of the ] that I feel more than ever that it is not 
immediate view of any one entering the worth while to calculate too closely what I 
room. Towards evening he said: should do if any future event took place. 

“ You will go with Frederick to the sta- I try to think only upon the present.” She 

tion, Margaret ] I shall want to know he is paused ; they were standing still for a 

safely off. You will bring me word that he moment, close on the field side of the stile 

is clear of Milton, at any rate ? ” leading into the road ; the setting sun fell ou 

“ Certainly,” said Margaret. “I shall like their faces. Frederick held her hand in his, 
it, if you won’t be lonely without me, papa.” and looked with wistful anxiety into her face, 
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reading there more care and trouble than she a railway porter started forward ; a bad- 
would betray by words. She went on : looking man who seemed to have di unk 

“ We shall wi ite often to one another, and I himself into a slate of brutality, although hia 
will promise — for I see it will set your mind at senses were in perfect or<ler. 
ease — to tell you every worry I have. Paj>a “ By your leave, miss ! ” said he, pushing 
is” — she started a little, a liardly visii»le Margaret rudely on one side, and seizing 
start — hut Frederick felt the sudden motion Frederick by tlie collar, 
of the hand he held, and tinned his full face “ Your name is Hale, I believe 
to the road, along which a liorseman was In an instant — how, Margaret did not see, 
slo^yly riding, just passing the very stile for every tiling danced before her eyes — f)ut 
where they stood. Margaret bowed ; her bow by some sloiglit of \vrosUing, Frederiek bad 
was stifHy returned. (rip])e<l him up, and he fell from the lieight of 

‘‘Who is that r’ said Frederick, almost three or four feet, which the jilatform was 
before he was out of hearing. elevated above the sjiace of soft ground, by 

Margaret w^as a little drooping, a little the side of the railroad. Tiiere he lay. 
flushed, as she re jilied ; “ IVl r. TiiornUm ; you ‘‘ Ibin, run!” gasped Margaret. “The 
saw iiini before, you know.” train is here. It was J^eonards, w\'is it? oh, 

“ Only Ids back. Ho is an unpreposscs.sing- l un ! I will carry your bag.” And she took 
looking h'llow. What a scowl lie has ! ” * liim by tiie arm to ])ush him along with all lier 
‘•Something has happened to vex him,” feeble force. Adoor was opened in a carriage 
said Margaret, a])ologetically. “ Voii w’ould — lie jumped in ; and as he leant out to say, 
not have thought him unprepossessing if you “ God idess you, Margaret !” the train rushed 
had seen him with mamma.” past her ; and she was left standing alone. 

“I fancy it must be time to go and take She was so terribly .sick and faint that she 
my ticket. If I had known how dark it was thankful to be aide to luru into the 
would be, we wouldn’t have sent back the ladieo’ wuiit iiig-rooin, and sit ilown for an 
cab, Margaret.” instant. At tirst she cou]<l d') nothing hut 

“ Oh, don’t fidget about that. I can take a gas[) for breath. It was such a liurry ; such 
cab here, if I like; or go back by tiie rail- ' a sickening alarm ; such a near chance, it tlio 
road, when I should have .shojis and people train had not been there at the inomenl the 
and lamps all the Avay from tlie Milton ' man wouhl have juinjied up again and called 
station-house. Don’t think of me ; take care . for assistance to arrest him. Si»e wonfienid 
of yourself. I am sick with the tiiought that ■ if the man had got up : she tried to remember 
Leonards may be in the same train with ; if she had .seen liim move ; slie vvoiidon'd if 
you. Look W'ell into the carriage before lie could have been seriously Imrt. She von- 
3’ou got in.” tured out ; the jilatforiu was all alight, hut 

They went hack to the station. M.'irgaret 'still quite deserted ; she went to the end, and 
insisted ^011 going into the full light ol the do(dved over, sonu-what harfully. No one 
flaring gas inside to take ‘the ticket. Some ’ w'asS there ; and then she wnis glad she had 
idle-lookiiig young men were lounging about ; made heivelf g<>, and insnect, ior otherwise 
with the station-master. Margaret thought ^ terrible tlioughls would have liaunied lier 
she had seen the face of one of tlieiu before, ; dreams. And even as it was, she was so 
and returned him a ])roud look of otfciided : trembling and aflrighted that she felt she 
dignity for his somewliat iiiipeitineut stare 'could not walk home along the roail, whlfh. 
of undisguised admiration. She went hastily | did indeed seem lonely and dark, as she gazed 
to lier brother, who w^as standing oiilside, and down upon it from the blaze of the station, 
took hold of his arm. “Have you got your She would wait till the down train p^assed 
bag ] Let us walk about here on the jilat- ; and take her seat in it. But what if 
form,” said she, a little flurried at the itiea of j Leonards recognised her as Fredei ick’s com- 
so soon being left alone, and her bravery ' j)an ion ! She peered about I )t* fore vamtiiring 
oozing out raiher faster than she liked to ; into the booking-otlice to take lur ticket, 
acknowledge even to herself. She heard a | Thgre were only some railway otlicials stand- 
step following them along the flags ; it stopped | ing about ; and talking loud to one an- 
when they stopped, looking out along the other. 

line and hearing the whizz of the coming “So Leonards has been drinking again!” 
train. They did not speak ; their hearts were said one, seemingly in authority. “He’ll 
too full. Another moment, and the train | need all his boasted influence to keep his 
would be here ; a minute more, and he would place this time.” 

be gone.' Margaret almost repented the “ Where is he ?” asked anotlier, while 
urgency with which she had entreated him to Margaret, her back towards them, was 
go to Loudon ; it was throwing more chances counting her change with trembling fingers, 
of detection in his way. If he had sailed for not daring to turn round until she lieai’d the 
Spain by Liverpool, he might have been oil* in answer to this question, 
two or three hours. “ I don’t know. He came in not five 

Frederick turned round, right facing the minutes ago, with some long story or other 
lamp, where the gas darted up in vivid anti- about a fall he’d had, swearing awfully; 
cipation of the train, A man in the dress of ! and wanted to borrow some money from me 
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to go to Loiidoi) by ilie next np-train. He 
made all sorts of tipsy ])roiuise8, but I’d 
sointllnng else to do tbaii listen to him ; 
1 told hiiii to go about liis business ; and he 
went otf at the front door.” 

“ He’sat tlje nearest vaults, I’ll be bound,” 
Said tile hrst H])eaker. “ Your money would 
have gone there too, if you’d been such a I 
fool as to leinl it.” ! 

“ (.'atch me ! I knew better what his | 
London nnaint. Wliy, he has nevan' paid me , 
olV that iive shillings and so tlioy went on. ' 
And now all Margaret’s anxiety was for ' 
the train to come. She hiil herselfonee more 
in llie ladies’ waiting-room, and fancied eva-i-y 
noise was Leonanks’ s!ep — every loud and 
bois! erous voice was his. But no one came 
near her unlil tin* train drew up; when she 
was civilly lielpe<l into a carriage by a porU-r, 
'into whose face she durst not look till they 
were in mot ion, and then she saw that it was 
not Jjeonards. j 

cha:’T];::i thk TiiiiiTV-THinD. ! 

IJoME semned unnaturally (piiet after all 
this tei'ror and m/isy commotion. Her lather 
h.id seen all due }u*ej ai’atiou made fur hei- 
rei're.-.hnient on her iH'tnrn ; r<nd then sate 
down again in his accustomed chair to fail 
into out' of his sad waking dreams. i>ix(m 
had get i\laiy Higgins to scold ami din-ct in 
the kitchen ; and her scolding wa< not tln.•le^s 
ene rgetic because it was delivered in an angry 
whispei’ ; for, speaking abo\ e her breath she 
woidd have thought irre\-erent as long as 
there was any one dead lying in the hous<'. 
Margaret had rc.sedved not to nuntion the 
crowning and closing alfright to her fathei-. 
a’hero w'as no use In speaking al)t>ut it ; it 
Lad ended well ; the oidy tiling to be feared 
was lost Jicoiiards should in some way b u row 
money emniLih to carry out his purpose ot tbl- 
luwbng Lredei ick to London, ami hunting him 
out there. But tliere were imtneiise chances 
agtiinsl the success of any such plan ; and 
Alargaret detertiiincd not to torment herself 
by thinking of what, she could do nothing to 
ire vent, Frederick would be as much on 

lis guard as siic could put him ; and in adav 
or two at most he would be sahly out of 
England, 

“ i 8U])j»ose w^e shall hear from Atr. Bell 
to-morrow,” said Alargaret. 

“ Y es,” replied her lather. I sup})o.sc so.” 

If he can come, he will be here to-morrow 
evening, 1 should think.” 

“ If he cannot come, I shall ask Mr. Thorn- 
ton to go with me to the funeral. I cannot 
go alone. 1 should break down utterly.” 

^ Don’t ask Air. Thornton, papa. Let me 
go with you,” sjiid Margaret, impetuously. 

“ Y^ou ! Aly dear, women do not gene- 
rally go.” ^ 

“ No : because often they can’t control 
themselves. Women of our class don’t go 
because they have no power over their emo- 
tions, and yet are ashamed of showing them. 


; Poor women go, and don’t care if they are 
! seen overwhelmed with grief. But I promise 
j you, papa, that if you will let me go, I will be 
I no trouble. Don’t have a strangei-, and hsave 
I me out. Dear papa ! if Mr. Bell cannot 
come, I shall go. 1 won’t urge my wish 
against your will, if he does.” 

Mr. Bell could not come. He had the 
gout. It> was a most aftcctionaie letter, and 
expressed great and true regret for his 
inability to attend. He hoped to come and 
pay tliem a visit soon, if they would h:;ve him; 
his Alilton property reipured some looking 
after, and lii.s agent had written to him to 
s.ay tliat his presence was ab.solutely neces- 
sary ; or else he had avoided coming near 
Milton as long a.s he could, and now tlie only 
thing that would reconcile him to this neces- 
sary visit was tiie idea that he should sec, 
and might possibly be able to comfort bis old 
li i- nh. 

Alargaret had all the dilficulty in the 
World tr» peisuade her father not to invite 
.Mr. 'rhornton. She had an iudesci-ibable 
repugnance to this step being taki ii. The 
nigJit iM'foie the funeral, eann; a stately note 
from Alls. Tiioi'ntoii to Aliss Hale, saying 
that, at her son's desire, their carriage sliould 
alteml the fumral, if it would not be dis- 
agreeable to tin; family. Alargaret tossed 
liie nolo to her iatlier. 

“ Oh, don't let us have these forms,” said 
she. “ Let ms go alone — you and me, jiajia. 
i in*y dttii t care for us, (.»r else he would have 
odi rctl to go himsnlf, ami not liave jiroposed 
this Kt-nding an emjity carriage.” 

“1 tlnuight you \ve]’e so extremely averse 
to his going, Alargaret,” said Air. Hale iu 
some ^urpl•i^,e. 

“ And so I am. I don’t want him to come 
at all ; and 1 should especially dislike the 
idna ul uur asking liim. But tliis seerna 
such a mockery of mourning that 1 did not 
expo t it ironi him.” Sue .startled her 
father by bursting into Lcirs. had beea 

so subdued in her grief, so thoughtful for 
others, .so gentle aiul patient iu alt things, 
that he could not uiulcrst.iud her impatient 
w.ays to-night ; .slie seemed agitated and 
I'cstlcss; aud at all the tenderness which 
her lather in his turn now lavished upon her, 
she only cried the more. 

She ])assed so bad a night that she was ill 
prepared for the additional anxiety caused by 
a letter received from Frede rick. Mr. Lennox 
was out of tow’ll ; his clerk said that he 
would return by the following Tuesday’ at the 
latest ; that he might possibly’ be at liume ou 
Monday. Consequently, after some consider- 
ation, Frederick had determined upon re- 
maining in Lomlon for a day or tw’o longer. 
He had thought of coming down to Milton 
again ; the temptation had been very strong; 
but the idea of ALr. Bell domesticated in his 
father’s house, and the alarm he had received 
at the last moment at the ra'ilway station, 
had made him resolve to stay in Ixiudon. 
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Margaret might })e assured he would take 
every precaution against being tracked by 
Leonards. Margaret was thankful tlnit she re- 
ceived this letter while her father was absent 
in her mother’s room. If he had been present, 
he would have expected her to read it aloud to 
him, and it would have raised in him a state 
of j)ervous alarm 'wliicli she would have 
found it impossible to soothe away. There 
was not merely the fact, wliieh disturbed her 
excessively, of Frederick's detention in Jjon- 
don, but thci'o were allusions to the reeogni- 
tiou at tlie last moment at IVIilton, and llie 
possiV)i)ity of a pnr.suit, which made her 
blood run cold ; and how then would it have 
affected her father ? Many a time did Mar- 
garet repent of liaving suggested ami urged 
on the j>lan of consulting Mr. Lennox. At 
the moment it had seemeil as if it would occa- 
sion so littlo delay — add so litth' to the appa- 
rently .small climices of detection ; and yet 
fcvmrythiiig tliat had since occurred ha<l tended 
to make it so undesirable. IVlargaret battled 
hanl against this regret of hers for wdiat I 
could not now be helped ; this self-roproacli ! 
for having said wdiat ha<l at tlu* tiiiu' ajjpenrcd 
to he wise.,but which aft(‘r events weia* ])roving ■ 
to have been so foolisli. Ilut lier faflao' was 
in too depressed a state of mind and body to 
struggle healthily; he would succumb to all 
these causes for morlnd regret over what could 
not be recalled, Margaret summoiual up all 
hei’ forces to her aid. Her father sc'cmed to 
have' forgotten that they had any reason 
to expect a letter from Frederick tliat morn- 
ing. He was absorbed in one idea — that th 
last visible token of the presence of his -wife 
w'as to he carried away from him, and hidden 
from his sight. Ho trernbh'd pitifully as the 
undertaker’s man was airanging Ids (‘rajx* 
draperies around him. He looked wistfully 
at Margaret ; and when released he tottered 
towards her, murmuring, “ Fray for me, 
Margaret. I liave no strcngtli left in iiio. I 
cannot pray. I give her up because 1 must. 

T try to boar it ; indeed 1 do. I know it is 
God’s will. But I cannot see wdiy she dual. 
Pray for me, Margaret, that I may have faith 
to pray. It is a great strait, my child.” 

Margaret sat by him in tlie coach, almost 
s-upporting him in her arms ; and repeating 
all tlie noble verses of holy comfort, or tfixts 
expressive of faithful resignation, that she 
could remember. Her voice never fallered ; 
and she herself gained strength by doing 
this. Her father’s lips moved her, 

repeating the well-known texts as her wonls 
suggested them ; it was terrible to see the 
patient struggling effort to obtain the resig- 
nation which he had not strength to take into 
his heart as a part of himself. 

Margaret’s fortitude nearly gave way as 
Dixon, with a slight motion of her hand, 
directed her notice to Nicholas Higgins 
and his daughter, standing a little aloof, hut 
deeply attentive to the ceremonial. Nicholas 
wore his usual fustian clothes, but had a bit 


of black stuff sewn round his hat — a mark 
of mourning which he luid never shown to 
his daiigliter Bessy’s memory. But Mr. Hale 
saw nothing. Ho wont on repealing to him- 
self, mechanically as it were, all the funeral 
service as it wa.s read by the ofhcialing cler- 
gyman ; he sighed twice or thrice when all 
was ended ; and then putting his hand on 
Margaret’.s arm, he mutely entreated to l>e 
led away, as if he were blind, and she liis 
faithful guide. 

Jfixoii sobbed aloud ; she covered lier face 
^ with her handkercliief, and w\as so absorbed 
I in her own grief, that she did not j)erccive 
that the crowd attracted on such occasions 
I was di.spei*sing, till she wiis s})okrn tu by 
some one clo.se at hand. It was Mr. Thorn- 
I ton. lie had been present all the time, 

; standing, with bent liead, behind a group of 
I p(‘()ph‘, so that in fact, no one hatl recognised 
ill in. 

“ I lieg your ]>ardon, — but, can you tell me 
liow Mr. Hale is / And Miss Hale, too { 1 

.should like to know how tlu'y both are.” 

“ Of course, sir. Tiiey are much as is to 
be expected. Master is terribly broke 
down. iSliss Hale bears up better than is 
likely.” 

Mr. Thornton would ratlier have heard 
that she was suflering the natural sorrow. 
In the first ])lace, there was .sellishne.ss enough 
in him to have taken jileasure in tlu^ idea 
that his great love might come in to 
comfort and console her ; mucli tlic .sanu* 
i kind of strange passionate pleasun* which 
i comes stinging through a mother’s liearl, 
wh(‘U her drooping infant nestles close to her, 
.and is dependent upon her for everything. 
But this delicious vision of what might have 
been-— in which, in spite of all Margaret's 
repulse, he would have indulged only a few 
days ago — was miserably disturbed by the 
recollection of what ho had seen near the 
Outwood station. “ Miserably disturbed ! ” that 
is not .strong enough. He was haunted by 
the remembrance of the handsome young man, 

^ with whom she stood in an attitude of .sucli 
i familiar confidence ; and the renuiiibrancii 
I shot through him like an agony till it made 
' him clench ids hands tight in order to subdue 
^ the pain. At that late hour, so far from 
' homo ! It took a great moral etfort to gal- 
' vaidse his trust — erewhile so perfect — iii 
I Margaret’s pure and exquisite maidenliiiess, 

I into life ; as .^oon as the elfort ceased, his trust 
dropped downdead and powerless : and all sorts 
of wild fancies chased each other like dreams 
through his mind. Here was a litth* piece of 
miserable, gnawing conlirrnatioii. She held 
I up better than likely ” under this grief. She 
had then some hope to look to, so bright that 
even in her affectionate nature it could come 
i in to lighten the dark hours of a daughter 
I newly made motherless. Yes ! he knew how 
I she would love. Ho had not loved her 
I without gaining that instinctive knowledge 
1 of what capabilities were in her. Her soul 
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would walk in gloriotis sunlight if any man 
was worthy, hy his power of loving, to win 
back her love. Even in her mourning she 
would rest with a i»eaeeful faith Uj)Oii his | 
sympathy. His sympathy ! Whose ? 'J'hat 
other man’s. And that it was another was 
enough to make Mr. Thornton’s pale grave 
faccj grow doubly wan and sterii at Dixon’s 
answer. 

I suppose I may call,” said lie coldly. 
“ On Ml'. Hale, I mean. He will perhaps 
admit me after to-morrow or so.” 

He spoke as if the answer were a matter of 
indiHerence to him. But it was not so. For 
all his ])ain, he longed to see the author of 
it. Although he hated Margaret at times 
when lie thought of that gentle familiar 
attitude and all the attendant circumstances, 
he had a n stless desire to renew her picture 
in his mind — a longing for the very almo- 
sphci't‘ .sh(' breatlicd. He was in the (’haryb- 
dis (»f passion, and must perforce circle and 
circle ever nearer round the fatal centrik 

‘‘I dale say, sir, master will sc*e you. He 
was very sorry to have to deny you the other 
day ; but circumstances was not agx'ecablc 
iu>t then.” 

I'br some reason or other, J.iixon n<'ver 
ikuiumI this interview that she had had with 
i\Ir. Thornton to jMargai-et. Jt iniclit have 
been iner(‘ chaiu’c, but so it was that Mar- 
g^aret never heard that lie had attended her 
jioor inoilicr’s funeral. 

OLD FlUKNDS WITH NEW FACES. 

A iiEC'ENT homeward voyage of the Bipoii 
from Alexandria was one highly gratiDiiig 
to naturalists, for amongst the distinguished 
])assenger3, biped, (juadrupe<l, and xpiadru- 
inaiKUis, a huuale hippopotamus shone con- 
spicuous. This beautiful Egyptian had, it 
seems, been W'aiting for w'ariii weather before 
she decided — or her friends for her — on com- 
ing over to this country to charm the solitude 
of the sonu'what iritseihlc individual of her 
own species in the Zoulogdcal CJardcns of the 
Itegeiii’s Park, who, I am happy to say, not- 
witlistanding a sliglit inlirmity of temper, 
continues to draw, ainl is, indeed, one of the 
most po])ular members of the zoological com- 
pany. So many interesting particulars have 
tieen recorded of this illustrious personage 
— such, for instance, as her loudness 

for milk, meal, and music, and her prone- 
ness to niake a hi (Ha of her Arab 
keeper — tliat, altliough 1 am no naturalist, 1 
am greatly interested in her; jiaying her 
frequent visits. .My first visit was on the 
thinl day after her arrival — the hottest, 
perhaps, of tlye season. On reaching the 
well-known enoloanre, wliere her companion 
bus so long disported himself, I beheld, 

welteiinc in the pool, the huge animal, 

which, just as 1 approached, displayed 

so much of its head as revealed its small 
ears and wine-stained eyes. “Ah!” said* 


i I, proud of the information I had received 
; at the entrance, “ much smaller than the 
j male ; and ” — as the creature’s spine rose 
I above the water — “ a good deal thinner 
too, the consequence of travelling.” At 
this iiiomeiit tiie English keeper went 
past. “ Wliere,” I asked, in a highly-satis- 
lied, hall-dictatorial tone — “ where have you 
put tlie male hippopotamus 1 ” 

“There he is, sir,” replied the man, 
“a-swimining about in his tank ! ’ 

1 liad altracLed the attention of a good 
many sjicctators by the loudness of iny voice, 
and am fiee to confess that I must have 
looked a little foolish when this plain answer 
was retai ned ; but as no one heard my j pre- 
vious reiuarks save a very amiable com- 
panion (who had differed from me in opinion), 
1 (lid not feel <piite so crest-fallen as 1 might 
liave done. In order, however, to be no 
b iiger a mark for public observation, as the 
nail who didn’t know the hippopotamus 
when he saw him, I descended from the 
l>ialluriu, and wdtli as mucli unconcern as I 
, could assume, placed luysidf close to the bar- 
rier, and looking through my eye-glass — a 
pr(,'Ct ss necessary even in the case of a brute 
' so nn'iislrous — observed, “Yes, this is the 
old fellow, no <loiibt ; 1 hadn't a guotl view 
him before. But where is the female 
1 was I'eipiesled to east my eyes in an oblivjue 
direct i(jii across the enclosure, wliere the 
, Work men liave latterly been very busy 
maidiig ad<litions to the liippopotamian serai, 
and ihei'c, behind a grilh*, a dark object was 
visible, wdiich 1 was informeil was the lady 
ill question. SIu* was standing in the midst 
of some litter upon four very short, thick 
legs, munching a cabbage ; her form, as well 
as I c(puld make it out, w;us not remarkable 
for grace ; and her complexion — like that of 
her celebrated countrywoman, Cleopatra — 
was“ with I’htebus’ amorous pinches black 
she was too young, however, for wrinklea 
such JUS those of ligypt’s fpieen, but rejoiced 
in reeves of fat. In answer to further en- 
<|uiries, 1 learnt that the apartment occupied 
by the lovely stranger had not involved any 
.sjicrifiee of personal comfort on the part of the 
male hi[)popotamiis, though, of course, he 
w ould have been only too happy to have made 
them — but was regularly prejiared before her 
arrivjil. As far as I could judge, it consisted 
'of a drawing-room, dining-room, boudoir and 
I l)e<l-room in one ; it also contained a bath, 

I The parties, I was told, had been introduced, 

! but only in a formal manner, the young lady, 

! who is still in lier noviciate, remaining behind 
the grate, as is the custom in convents, while 
the gentleman imide his bo\^, as well as h© 
was able, outside. His behaviour on the ocs- 
casion is described as having been exceed- 
ingly urbane ; that is to say, he did not get 
into a passion and endeavour to deniolisli the 
harrier that separated liim from the future 
Mrs. Hip., but conducted himself calmly jis a 
royal proxy. As far us niy own observation 
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goes, I am inclined to think that; Vash 
(such, I believe is his name, or something 
sounding like it) has been traduced on tke 
score of temper, for his general bearing is 
one of supreme indifference, as if it took a 
great deal to ruffle him. 'I'lie pleasure of 
doing nothing appears to me to be bis | 
chielvst delight ; that and wallowing an<l I 
gurgling, and snorting and trumpeting, and : 
€])ening his huge jaws — garnislKMl wdth ! 
grinders like corks cut down — and lazily I 
opening and shutting his drunken red eyes. | 
It is true he can be roused to aetlou, as 
wlieu be oh(\ys the voice of bis keejxT and | 
flounders towards him, or when lie fancies | 
some iii-everent workman is about to invade 
the enclosure : in the latter case, he scuttles ' 
angj’ily through the pool to reach the thre.at- | 
eried quarter, but his anger is gom' as sfK)n as 
the ollemier has disappeared. 'J'his kind of 
life is all very well as long as he remains a ' 
bachelor ; but wlien lie comes to kee]> hoii;-(- ' 
and home, and knows what n.arriiMl life ' 
really is, perhaps he may then — occasionally 
— boil over. | 

Without intendina' any disparagmnent to 
the respective families of the elands ami 
girafles, or wisliing to hurt the feelings ot the 
three ragged ostriches, the muddy rhiiKMauajs, 
the periptilet'C oh:q)hant, the stony-looking 
camels, tiie re^tless armadillo, the (lissa.t.is!ied 
otter, the. unpleasant wild-pigs, and other (bl 
stagers, I must confess that what 1 g:o to the 
Zoological (bii'dcns for is to di>-co\-cr ' 

something new. Tiie live flaaningoes, wliocan- ‘ 
not be persuaded to stand on moj-e than one 
leg at a time, have ])asse(l out ol' that 
category ; so have the ant-eaters ; so lias tlic 
apteryx ; so have the lion cubs ami the bull- | 
dog ; and so have a host of creatures wliose | 
attractions reinaio in full force for strangers ; 
from the country. i 

Aceonlingly, having seen as mucli of thti 
Egyptian novelty as she would caiudcsceml to | 
show, I betook myself to tin* nuuikey-liouse, 
to make the acquantance of the whi^^lo-rcd 
simian wdio came over wdth tlie female hip-; 
popotamus. I was informed that tlie, piargy | 
was, for the jiresent, in seclusion, but ' 
that I couhl have a peep at him if I pleased : 
there was sometliing, however, added the j 
keeper, whicii wats much better worth seeing. 
What did I think of a young monkey at the 
breast ? 

What did I think, indeed ! 


I cages of tlie establislirnent, I follow'od tlie 
j keepier right on to a small room, under lock 
and key, which liad lately been converted 
into a nursery. Its principal occupant was 
]\Iiss Kancy, no inoj-e scandalised at bidng 
called by her mai icn name than iVladeinoisclie 
I Coulisse of the Caltc, though, like that cliarm- 

i ing actress, with a babe in her anus which, if 
jit could have spoktm, would have called her 
! mamma.. A young donkey has been, on high 
1 authority, proiioiiuc d to l)e one ot the 
I j)rettiest things in the world ; tlie same, and 

a great deal more, may be said of a young 
' moll! ey when it is only six weiks olil. Its 
I l onml, cnrling figure, the soft auburn hair 
that covers its baek, the snow-white down 
hs])riiikled ovi-r its ])reast and Hiomach, its 
I sprout or a tail, its slemlei* aiaiis ami legs, its 
delicate tiug<‘rs and toes, its little old face a.iul 
v.a-ak hahv-]ik«* eyes, and the unyielding 
' tenacity witli wliich it clings to tlic maternal 
teat, no matter wliat the maternal attitude ; 
these are some of the attract ions ollered by 
an infant monkey, ami jio.ssesscil in an emi- 
j neiit degia'c by the oirs])i ing of JMiss Nancy. 
At present the little creature is eeinplctely 
]>assive in its imbiier’s arms; hut there is 
mulling jiassive about her. INei'y ;! ovnuent 
b' trays tiie anxiety she feels for the wellarc 
of her babe. Now she encircles it tenderly 
to keep it close to her bosom ; then sin* gives 

ii a, liltlc cuff — the /(.ny gentlest jjo^.sihh.* — to 
make it retain its bold, ami then, her con- 
seit*nce smiling her foi’ having been too 
rough, slie stoopslier head ami overwhelms 
it with cai’osses — literal kisses. I aecident ally^ 
moved my hand towards the cage, ami in an 
instant .she was roused. 

Tlicrc'b notliing arms a bc-ak or whets a rl.iw 

More than invasion of one's hahes and sucklin;;*. 

And Miss Nancy was not slow to convince 
ni(‘ of tlie faet. iler little sharp nails were 
dashetl through the bars, her little Hat. nose 
made flatter against them ; lier briglit eyes 
sparklcil with rag(*, and an angry chattering 
declared how much I had oflemled. ila\ ing 
found her strong point 1 afterwards called it 
into play by design. At the fiist movement 
of my hand slie repeate^l lier hostile deimm- 
stration, but wlicn 1 made as if 1 would liave 
seized her babe, she fled to the remotest 
corner of her cage, and supporting her charge 
with one of her lower limbs, extemled her 
hands in an attitude of deliauee at once tierce 


Why, ever since I read the adventures of 
Philip Quarll — in Kobinson Cru.soe days — no 
matter liow long sine >, I had been dying to 
see an infant monkey in that situation. 
What histories* too had I ('evoured of the 
experiences of travellers in Brazilian forests, 
developing so many traits of maternal 
monkeyhood ! And here the very thing I 
wanted was, as I may say, brought to my 
own door. 

Regardless, therefore, of all the lures held 
out by the full-grown imps that tided the 


and graceful. It is a comiuou thing to 
witness tlie care with which all animals pro- 
tect their young, but Miss Nancy’s proceed- 
ings were so earnest and intelligent, tliat it 
was a difficult matter to persuade oneself slie 
was not a human being. I 4iave not the 
slightest wish to be jiersonal, but I have seen 
many Christian mothers who might be 
greatly improved by taking a nursing-lessoa 
from this female monkey. 

I was 80 much occupied by Miss Nancy, 
that I almost forgot the existence of her 
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whiskered relative, nor was it very easy to 
make him out, even when his position had 
been indicated by the keeper. His cage was 
very dark, and he hiniHclf so black that I 
could only ascertain the fact of his being the 
very amallest of the monkey tribe, with a tail 
almost three times the length of his body. 
He did not seem to be reconciled to his new 
abode. Vtoy din’crent in that res])ect Ironi 
the white monkey, who, as 1 passed him on 
my way out, was drinking water out of a 
tumhlor witii the most intc'iise satisfaction ; 
he ht'hl the glass so well to his lij>.s, that 
wlicn he had tinished his draught 1 tully 
exj)ected him to go through the liip, hip, 
liurray ! with one cheer more, an«l left the 
GaiihmH di.sa])]joinled at his not having 
done so. 

AJ;M t LNTi: RritETElhS. 

A rmv refrosliing anecdotes illustrative of 
the 1(1 ;di [-taiidard <»f capacity altaiiuMl by 
o\ir aniiy iuti:rj)r<‘t.ers in d’urkey are ikav 
in hri.slv circulation, and supply an iin- 
failing fund ot‘ (.•ntortainmeiit at tlie din- 
ner labh'S of Sel)aslo))ol ami elsewhere. 1 
have Immui f:i.\nu'e<l witli a h*w' wdiicli 
lia\t* I'cceiitly made the most agreeable 
sonsatii-n, and I ^\’ijl proceed to transcribe 
them. 

A bami of worthy JVIaliomedans recontly 
fell in wltli a](Mrtion of tite Erdish army. 
It was not a juaeient ( liiug f<jr them ih> ; but 
being Tu ks they lelivd on the general re]'(»rt 
al.iout a I'fcenl tVieiid.shif) having sprung np 
between tlieir nation and oui'.s, which may 
be true ; inducKily, Imw ever, they intiU-preti d 
this i-'-port accoitiing to their <jwn ideas, ami 
belie Veil oiu* I'l'ituulship for tin in to be bast'*! 
■U])on a more iniimate acquaintance than it 
turiK'd (mtr to be. In con.seepicnoe of thi.s 
erroneens .su})po.sit ion on their j-arts they 
advaneed to meet the {portion of tiie Eritish 
army abovemenlioiied witli tlie utmost conti- 
deuce an<l eordiality. What then w as their ; 
horror at being ndstaken for Itu.saians, and 
pruiujitly made jirlsoners, in .spite of their 
most energiMic rtnuoustram.’e.s ! Jl ajipeaiaal 
on subseepient inquiry that these stupiil 
people aelually could not sjieak Eu^lhsh, and 
therefore the army interpreter present could 
not make out what they meant, and naturally 
imagined that their noisy exi)ostulation.s 
were intended for a defiajice of the banner 
under which he had the happiness (and 
emoluments) of serving. He .stated this con- 
viction on his part ; and the improper 
spirit thus reported to exist wms promptly 
put down in the manner we have related. 
The prisoners thus captured remained some 
time under confinement before their nation- 
ality and amicable intentions w'ere made 
known by accident to their captors, who of 
course were not a little annoyed at thus 
losing a subject of glorification which had 


already formed the matter of several pain- 
fully-spoiled dc.s patches forwarded to head- 
quarters. However, the affair occasioned a 
good deal of sj>arkling conversation, and gave 
birth to a joke of Cornet Lord Martingale’s, 
wdiich has quite made his reputation as a wit 
in the aristocratic regiment to which he 
belongs. “ We always shut up turkeys 
towards Christmas,” said Ins lordship ; it 
makes them fatter for killing.” The point of 
the young peer’s jest, however, was blunted 
by the ha.ggard appearance of the prisoners, 
wdio having had nothing but salt pork 
sfrv^etl to them, had supported themsrlves 
merely on the bread which W'as given 
with it, according to a regulation which 
th(‘ iutei ju eler had a dim idea was some- 
how or otluT connected with their religious 

ieliet.s. 

Another anecdote which has tended to 
mdiveii the monotony of the besieged, has 
b. en good-naturedly afforded them by the 
cjoaure of an English ofii<*or’.s groom, a Turk 
lr<»ni Eroiissa. lie liad been so silly as to 
stray from hi.s master ; and shortly afierwards, 
failing in with some Ih’itish .soldiers, w'as 
ratio*!* rouglily handleil ; and being taken 
to the cauq>, he was thence sent np to 
( ’onstant iiHq)le and lodged in the bagnio, 
win. r<> he now is. The gist of this joke is, 
that the .ab.-.urd fellow not only could not 
speak Eiigiisit, but ab'.solutely did jiot know* a 
w'ord (»f Ereiich, which rniglit have .saved 
him in the present case at once. The inter- 
preter was therefore naturally of opinion 
that the man was a Russian s|»y, or some 
per.soii equally disic])Utable. There i.s an 
idle story tliat the man has been induced 
by soMH^ intriguing and mischievous j)er- 
son to set iij) a jirejHJslerous claim tor in- 
demnity, and also for some arrears of 
wages wdiieh ap]»ear to liave been duo to 
him al tiio time of his capture. We ii*u.st, 
iiowever, that so disagreeable an iuci- 
<lent will not turn up to check the cheer- 
ful fi'*\v of nuTrlmenl the story has hitherto 
occasioned, both among besiegers and be- 
sieged. 

While go.ssipir.g on subjects so gi'ateful 
to our national feelings, and creditable to our 
sympathies wdth the brave men to whom w^e 
are ojqiosed, 1 cannot refrain from adverting 
to a lively little story which has also teudea 
much to r.iise the spirits of our allie.s, and 
lieigliten the w^arm feelings of affection with 
which are naturally regarded by the 
Turks, 

During a recent engagement, it is plea- 
santly said that the followers of the Proj)het 
displayed rather unusual agility in running 
away. On l:>eing rallied on this subject the 
following day, the Turkish commander stated 
that he liad retreated so precipitately in 
consequence of the orders which had oeen 
conveyed to him, by signs, through an officer 
who appeared to have been despatched to 
him in great haste for that purpose. He had 
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at once shown his readiness to act npon the 
commands he had received, however much 
tliey might be in contradiction to liis own 
previous intentions ; and he had done so, 
The reply of the Mussulman has been uni- 
versally received with a perfect concert ot 
laugliter. 

No right-minded person can reflect without 
a decent enthusiasm on the exquisite dis- 
crimination which has hitherto guided our 
appointments in the East. The harmless and 
amiable character of most ot the gentlemen 
(not employed in our diplomatic relations 
with the J’orte) must be a subject of endless 
and joyful contemplation to our noble aud 
enlightened nation ; and when we think how, 
and by whom, some of the most ini})Oitant 
oflices'are discliarged, that joy must infallibly 
be raised into wonder and awe. 

One of the chief interpreters of the Britisli 
army now arrayed in so inqiosing an attitude 
before the most splendid of the Russian pos- 
sessions in the Black Sea, is a gentleman who 
for some time carried on the acientitie pro- 
fession of a travelling physician, who roamed 
from land to laud at his own expense, and 
2 )ractised in the proudest defiance of the 
written rules of the vain art to which we 
subscribe in Britain. He was his own 
College of Physicians, and Apothecaries' 
Hall. Though probably originally of humble 
birth, and speaking his native tongue but 
imperfectly, this able man soon aecpiired that 
vast fund of terms connected witli his call- 
ing which at once pointed him out to fill th 
honourable and responsible post to wdiich he 
W'as eventually named. Another of our 
interpreters 'W'as a sage almost equally 
famous. lie was a German renegade, 
said to have been released from his alle- 
giance to the Austrian crown, in con- 
sequence of a brief connection with M. 
Kossuth. This ardent student appears 
to have pursued his studies with such 
energy after his nomination as army in- 
terpreter, that several of his most impor- 
tant manuscripts were found in the carriage 
of Prince Meiischikoff, when that veliicle fell 
into the hands of the British army. These 
valuable compositions, however, do not 
aj)pear to have occasioned that scientific 
glow in the bosom of our commander-in-chief 
which they were probably designed to arouse, 
and it is said that the sage has formed an- 
other in the melancholy catalogue of learned 
martyrs w^ho have fallen victims to their 
erudition. 

Some of the rest of our interpreters are 
wise scholars, whose qualifications were long 
the theme of the various distinguished visitors 
who have from time to time enjoyed their 
conversation while transacting business at 
the splendid bazaars of Constantinople, or 
wandering over the mighty structure of St. 
Sophia. These remarkable men, long at- 
tached to the staff of the various great Perote 
hotels appear to have been miraculously 


insjfired with the knowledge necessary to 
interpret for our armies ; and if they have 
now and then made some mistakes, the 
candid inquirer cannot fail to have remarked 
that many of the most distinguished cousin- 
ocracy of England, who have recently arrived 
in Turkey with startling Oriental reputation, 
have also frequently been staggerecl by the 
singular difiereiice which exists between the 
Turkish which astounds Belgravia, and that 
w’hich is unaccountably sjioken by the 
Turks. 

Let us cast the enraptured glance of obser- 
vation over the whole of that vast empire 
which belongs to Britain, and over wliich the 
luminary of tiny never ceases to cast its beams, 
and we shall find similar cause ft)r patriotic 
pride. Our public servants, like the poets de- 
scribed by their great Roman contemporary, 
arc V)orn, not made. True we have no college 
tor the study of oriental languages like the 
dull Austrians ; hut, lo ! a race of prodigies 
come to aid us as by miraculous interposition 
ill tlie hour of need. 

In taking leave, therefore, of any young 
gentleman who has recently entered her 
Majesty’s service, and who may ohaiice to 
cast an eye on this little eulogy of our insli- 
tutions, let me affectionately warn him to 
avoid eiideavonriug to quality himstdf by any 
vulgar arts, for promotion. Long studies 
zeal, energy, the genius which is only the 
fruit of ihouglit hd and patient labour, will 
inevitably staiul in his way. J^et 1dm rather 
.seek to entei* the great British consinocracy 
by marriage if he really wish to get on. 
Lot him re.solulely and jierseveringly ad- 
dre.ss Iiimself to gaining the affections 
of some good old Win'g family, and all 
these things will be given to him. If I 
wished to offer an example more striking 
than another, I would point out the emphatic 
warning affonled by the late of those silly 
fellows who have a^^plied thenrselves for 
years to the study of oriental languages at 
her Majesty’s embassy at Constantino- 
ple. They aj^pear to have entertained the 
ridiculous idea that such cour.se of a))- 
plication would fuiHier their advancement 
in life! 

Oil Thursday, tlif Fourtpcnlh of Deromhor, will he published, pike 
Threepence, or Sthiuped for rout, Fourpeuce, 
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THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 

We have received the following commu- 
nicatioii from lOu. Eae. It can liave no 
Letter coiiinieiidation to the attention of our 
readers than the mention of his name ; — 

Observing, in the numbers of this journal 
dated the second and ninth of this month, a 
very ably-written article on the lost Arctic 
voyagers, in which an attempt is made to 
prove that Sir John Franklin’s ill-fated 
party did not die of starvation, but were 
murdered by the Esquimaux ; and conse- 
quently that they were not driven to the hist 
dread alternative as a means of protracting 
life, permit me to make a few remarks in 
support of my information on this painful sub- 
ject — information received by me with the 
utmost caution, and not one material point of 
which wa.s published to the world without 
my having some good reason to support it. 

First, as regards my interpreter. To com- 
pare either Augustus or Ouligback (who 
accompanied Sir John Franklin and Sir John 
JHchardson in their overland journeys) with 
Willimn Ouligback, my interpreter, would be 
very unfair to the latter. Neither of the 
first two could make themselves understood 
in the English language, and did not very per- 
I fectly comprehend the dialect of the natives of 
tlie coa.st westward of the Coppermine River. 

William Ouligback speaks English fluently ; 
and, perhaps, more correctly than one half of 
the lower classes in England or Scotland. 

As I could not, from my ignorance of 
the Esquimaux tongue, test William Oulig- 
back’s qualifications, I resorted to the only 
means of doing so I possessed. There is 
an old servant of the company at Churchill, 
an honest, trustworthy man, who has ac- 
quired a very fair knowledge of both the 
Esquimaux character and the Esquimaux 
language. This man informed me that young 
Ouligback could be perfectly relied on ; that 
he would tell the Esquimaux exactly wliat 
was said, and give the Esquimaux reply with 
equal correctness ; that when he had any 
personal object to gain, he would not scruple 
to tell a falsehood to attain it, but in such a 
<^se the untruth was easily discovered by a 
little cross-questioning. This description I 
found perfectly true. 


Again : the natives of Repulse Bay speak 
precisely the same language as those of 
Churchill, where young Ouligback was 
brought up. 

The objection offered that my information 
was received second-hand, I consider much 
in favour of its correctness. Had it been 
obtained from the natives who had seen the 
dead bodies of our countrymen, I should have 
doubted all they told me, however plausible 
their tale might have appeared ; because had 
they, as they usually do, deposited any pro- 
perty under stones in the neighbourhood, 
they would have had a very excellent cause 
for attempting to mislead me. 

That ninety-nine out of a hundred inter- 
preters are uiuler a strong temptation 
to exaggerate, may be true. If so, my 
interpreter is the exception, as he did not 
like to talk more than ho could possibly 
help. No doubt had I offered him a pre- 
mium for using his tongue freely he might 
have done so ; but not even the shadow of a 
ho])e of a reward Wiis held out. 

It is said that part of the information 
regard hig cannibalism was conveyed to me 
by gestures. This is another i)alpable mis- 
take, which is likely to mislead. I stated 
in one of my letters to the Times that the 
natives had preceded me to Repulse Bay ; 
and, by signs, had made my men left in 
charge of the property there (iione of whom 
spoke a word of Esquimaux) comprehend 
what I had already learnt through the 
interpreter. 

I do not infer that the officer who lay upon 
his double-barrelled gun defended his life to 
the last against ravenous seamen ; but that 
he was a brave, cool man, in the full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties to the last ; that 
he lay down in this position as a precaution, 
and, alas ! was never able to rise again ; and 
that he was among the last, if not the very 
last, of the survivors. 

The question is asked, was there any fuel 
in that desolate place for cooking the con- 
tents of the kettles ? I have already men- 
tioned in a letter to the Times how fuel 
might have been obtained. 1 shall repeat 
my opinion with additions : — ^When the 
Esquimaux were talking with me on the 
subject of the discovery of the men, boats, 
tents, &c., several of them remarked that 
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it ’wns curious no sleclgcs were found at Esquimaux armed with spear and bow^ aii<l 

the place. I replied that the boat was arrow. I went up to them, made them 

likely fitted with sledge-runners that screwed shake hands; and, after exchanging a few 
on to it. Theiiatives answered, that sledges words and signs, left tliem. In this case 
were noticed with the party of whites no violence was used ; although I had a 

I that their tracks on the ice box of astronomical instruments on my back, 

e seen near the place where which might have excited their cupidity, 

the bodies were found. IMy answer then Last spring, I, with seven men, was almost 
was, That j must have burnt them for in constant communication -witli a party 

fuel ; and 1 .ve no doubt but that the kegs four times our number. The savages 

ining the ball and shot must made no attempt to harm us. Yet Avood, 

3 same fate. saws, daggers, and knives were extremely 

3een no bears thereabouts to scarce with them, and by getting possession 
bodies — nowolves, no foxes? is of our boat, its masts ana oars, and the 
i well-known fact that, from in- remainder of our property, they would have 
ears, wolves, norfoxes,nor that been independent for years. 

)f all, the glutton or wolverine, What appeal's to me the most conclusive 
^erge of starvatiou, will touch reason for believing the Esquimaux report, is 
body ; and the carnivorous this ; the natives of Repulse Bay, although 
ar the Arctic sea are seldom tliey visit and communicate for mutual ad- 
‘xtreraity. vantage with those further west, both dislike 

_ _ a from the article on the lost and fear their neighbours, and not without 
Arctic voyagers. Lastly, no lujui can with cause ; as they have behaved treacherously 
any show of reason undertake to Jiilirm that to them on one or two occaHinn.q. So 
the sad remnant of Frank lie’s gallant hand far do they carry this dislike, that they 
were not set upon and slain by the Escpii- endeavoured, by every means in their ]-»ower, 
maiix themselves ? ” to stimulate me to slioot several visitors to 


This is a question which like many Repulse Bay, from Pelly Bay, and from near 
others is much more easily a.skcd than | 8ir tTohii Ross’s wintering station in Prince 
answered; yet I will give my reasons • Regent’s Inlet. 

for not thinking, even for a moment, j Now, is it likely that, liad they possessed 
that some thirty or forty of the bravest | such a powerful argument to excite — as they 
class of one of the bravest nations in the j expected to do — my anger and revenge as the 
world, even when reduced to the most j murder of my countrymen, would they not 
wretched condition, and having firearms and i have made use of it by acquainting me with 
ammunition in tlieir hands, could be | the whole circumstanoes, if they had any such 
overcome by a party of savages equal in to report ? 

number to themselves. I say equal in num- Again, what possible motive could the 
her, because the Esquimaux to the cfistwanl Esquimaux have for inventing such an awful 
of the Coppermine, seldom, if ever, collect tale as that which appeared in my report to 
together in greater force than thirty men, the secretary of the Admiralty. Alas! these 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining the poor people know too well what starvation i.s, 
means ol subsistence. When Sir John Ross ! in its utmost extremes, to be mistaken on 
wintered three ye^s in Prince Regent’s such a point. Although these uneducated 
Inlet, the very tribe of Esquimaux who savages — who seem to be looked upon by 
saw Sir John Franklin’s pai ty were those wlio know them not, as little better 
constantly or almost constantly in the than brutes — resort to the “ last resource ” 
neighbourhood. In the several springs he only when driven to it by the most dire 
passed there, parties of his men were travel- necessity. They will starve for days before 
liiigin various directions; yet no violence was they will even sacrifice their dogs to satLsfy 
offered to them, although there was an im- the cravings of their appetites, 
meiise advantage to be gained by the savages One or two facts are worth a hundred 
in obtaining possession of the vessels and their theories on any subject. On meeting some 
contents. old acquaintances among the natR^es at 

d and forty-six-seven Repulse Bay, last spring, 1 naturally enquired 

J , — J /e persons wintered at about others that I had seen there in eigh- 

^pulse Bay. In fdie spring my men were teen hundred and forty-six and forty-seven. 
J 1.1 1 1 jjj directions; yet The reply was, that many of them had died 

sd, although we were of starvation since I left, and some from a 

^ jamilies, among whom disease which, by description, resembled in- 

there were at least thirty men. By murder- fluenza. Among the party that died of 
ve put themselves in starvation was one man whom I well knew 

a quantity of cutlery — Shi-makeck. — and for whom I enquired by 

of great value to them. In the same spring, name. I learnt that this man, rather tlian 
when perfectly alone and unarmed, except endure the terrible spectacle of Ids children 
with a common clasp knife, which could pining away in Ids presence, went out and 
met on the ice four strangled himself. Another, equally well 
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kuowii to me, beinc; wnable, I suppose, to | 
support the pangs of hunger, stripped | 
ofi his clothes, and exposed himself to 
cold, until he was frozen to death. In 
several instances, on this occasion, can- 
nibalism had been resorted to, and two ! 
women were pointed out to me as having had 
recourse to this “ last resource.” It may be, 
1 have only the words of babbling and false 
savages who are, without exception, in heart, 
covetous, treacherous, and cruel,” in support 
of wlint i say. 

us enquire slightly into that want of 
tnitlifulness so frequently and indiscriini- 
:.ately charged against savages in general, 
and the Esquimaux in particular ; — When 
that most distinguished of Arctic navi- 
gators — Sir Edward Parry — wintered at 
Winter Island, not Winter Harbonr, and at 
Jgloolik, in the Straits of the Fury and 
llccla, he met many of the very tribe of 
Esquimaux tliat 1 saw at Ttepulse Bay. 
From tlieso Sir Edward received information 
and tracings of the coast west of Melville 
IVninsula, surrounding a bay nanu'd by the 
natives — Akkodee. 

This Esquimaux tracing or delineation of 
coast was entered in the charts in dotted 
lines, nr)tjl my survey of eighteen linndred 
and I'orly-seven showed tliat, in all material 
])oint.s, the accounts given liy the natives 
were pt'rfectly correct. Wl\en Sir John Boss 
wintered throe y(‘ars in Prince Jh'gent’s 
Inlet, the natives drew charts of the coast 
line to the southward of his position, and 
informed him that, in that direction, there 
was no water communication leading to the 
western sea. 

8ir John Bos.s's statements, founded on 
those of the natives were not boli<‘ved at the 
Admiralty, nor my own, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, although I saw the land aU 
the waif, and in wliicli 1 was .siqiported by 
E?.(]uimaux information. The authorities at 
the Admiralty would still have Boothia an 
Island. Last 8i)ring I proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, the correctness of my 
tunuer report, and consequently the truthful' 
mess of the Esquimaux ; for, where parties of 
high standing at home would insist on having 
nothing hut salt water, I travelled over a 
neck of land or isthmu.sonly sixty miles broad. 

On conversing with the natives about the 
dilleront parties of whites, and the ships and 
boats they had seen, they described so per- 
fectly the personal appearance of Sir John 
Boss and Sir James Boss — although the men 
spoken with had not seen these gentlemen— 
that any one acquainted with these otlicers 
could have recognised thorn. The natives on 
one point set me rights when they thought I 
had made a mistake. I told them that the 
two chiefs (Sir J. and Sir J. C. Ross) and 
their men liad all got home sjife to their own 
country. They ini mediately remarked, “ that 
this was not true, for some of the men had 
died at the place whore the vessel was left.” 


I, of course, alluded only to tliat portion of 
i the party who lia<l got away from Regent’s 
] nlet in safety. It must be remembered that 
this circumstance occurred upwards of twenty 
years ago, and consequently is an instance of 
'correctness of memory and truthfulness that 
would be considered surprising among peoyde 
in an advanced state of civilisation. 

The peculiarities of the Great Fish River, 
and of the coast near its mouth, hn.s been so 
minutely described by Sir George Back, and 
.so beautifully illustrated by his admirable 
drawings, that they can easily be understood 
by any one. The Esquimaux details on tliis 
subject agreed perfectly with those of 8ir 
George Back : the river w^as described as full 
of falls and rapids, and that many Esquimaux 
dwelt on or near its banks. They described 
I the land about a long day’s journey (which, 

I witli dog.s and .sledges, is from thirty-five to 
j forty niile.s) to the north-west of the 
mouth of the river, as low and fiat, without 
hills of any kind, agi*eeing in every particular 
with the descriptions of Sir George Back and 
Simpson. 

They told me that the top of the cairn j 
ereeteii by Dense and Simpson at the Ca.stor j 
and Bollux Biver had fallen down. This I i 
Ihiind to be true ; and afterwards, on asking j 
them in which direction it had fallen, they ‘ 
s;ii<l towards the (>ast. True again. I showed ; 
t\vf> men, who said they had been along the | 
coast wliich 1 had traced, my rough draft of 
a eliart. They immediately comprehended j 
the whole; examined and recogni.sed the ; 
.several points, islands, &c., laid down upon 1 
it ; gave me their Esr|iiimaux names, showed | 
me where they had had “caches which I j 
: actually saw. ! 

I Another Esquimaux, on learning that we 
ha<l opened a “ cache,” in which we found a I 
number of wings and heads of geese wliicli ; 
had lain long there, and were perfectly de- | 
nuded of ilesh, said that tlie “ cache ” 
belonged to him. Thinking tliat he was 
stating a falsehood so as to obtain some 
reward for liaving interfered with his pro- 
perty, I produced rny chart, and told him to 
show me the island, anwing a number of 
similar ones all small, on which his “ ca^ihe” 
wais ; he, without a moment’s hesitation, 
pointed to the right island. 

Having dwelt thus much on the tru$t- 
worthiness of the Esquimaux, I shall next 
touch on their disposition itnd aptitude to 
falsehood ; but this I must defer for the 
present. 

We will merely append, as a commeniAry 
on the opinion of our esteemed friend, 

Dr. Rab, relative to the probabilities of the 
Esquimaux be.set^ing a forlorn and weak' 
party, the speciality of whose condition that 
people are quite shrewd enough to have per-- 
ceived ; an extract from Sir John Barrow’s 
account of Franklin’s and Richardson’s second 
journey 
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“ Thus far all went on well ; but an acci- 
dent happened while the crowd was pressing 
round the boats, which was productive of 
unforeseen and very annoying consequences : 

“ ‘ A kaiyack being overset by one of the 
Lion’s oars, its owner was plunged into the 
water with his head in the mud, and appa- 
rently in danger of being drowned. We 
instantly extricated him from his unpleasant 
situatio^i, and took him into the boat until 
the wate#;*, ; could be thrown out of his 
kaiyack Augustus, seeing him shiver- 

ing with 4^1d, wrapped him up in his own 
great co<j|: At fii*st he was exceedingly 
angry, hSfe soon became reconciled to his 
situation; and, looking about, discovered that 
we had many bales, and other articles in the 
boat, which had been concealed from the 
people in the kaiyacks, by the coverings 
being carefully spread over all. He soon 
began to ask for everything he saw, and 
expressed much displeasure on our refusing 
to comply with his demands ; he also, w'e 
afterwards learned, excited the cupidity of 
others by his account of the inexhaustible j 
riches in the Lion, and several of the younger i 
men endeavoured to get into both our boats, 
but w’c resisted all their attemjits.’ 

“ They continued, however, to press, and 
made many efforts to get into the boats, 
while the water had ebbed so far that it was 
not knee-deep at the boats, and the younger 
men, waiting in crowds around them, tried to 
steal everything they could reacli. Tlie Ite- 
liance being afloat, was dragged by the 
crowd towards the shore, when Franklin 
directed the crew of the Lion (wliich was 
aground and immoveable) to endeavour to 
follow her, but the boat remained fast until 
the Esquimaux lent th||r aid and dragged 
her after the Heliance. ^Une of the Lion’s 
men perceived that the man who was upset 
had a pistol under his shirt, which it was 
discovered had been stolen from Lieutenant 
Back, and the thief, seeing it to be noticeil, 
leaped out of the boat and joined his country- 
men, carrying with him the great coat which 
Augustus had lent him. 

‘“Two of the most powerful men, jumping 
on board at the same time, seized me by the 
wrists and forced me to sit between them ; 
and as I shook them loose two or three times, 
a third Esquimaux took his station in front 
to catch my arm whenever I attempted to 
lift my gun, or the broad dagger which hung 
by my side. The whole way to the shore they 
kept repeating the word ‘ teyma,’ beating 
gently on my left breast with their hands, 
and pressing mine against their bi easts. As 
we neared the beach, two oorniaks, full of 
women, arrived, and the ‘ teymas ’ and voci- 
feration were redoubled. The Reliance was 
first brought to the shore, and the Lion close 
to her a few seconds afterwards. The three 
men who held me now leaped ashore, and 
those who remained in their canoes, taking 
them out of the water, carried them to a , 


little distance. A numerous party then 
drawing their knives, and stripping them- 
selves to the waist, ran to the Reliance, and 
having first hauled her as far up as they 
could, began a regular pillage, handing the 
articles to the women, who, ranged in a row 
behind, quickly conveyed them out of sight.’ 

“ III short, after a furious contest, when 
knives were brandished in a most threatening 
manner, several of the men’s clothes cut 
through, and the buttons of others torn from 
their coats, lieutenant Back ordered his 
people to seize and level their muskets, but 
not to fire till the word was given. This had 
the desired effect, the whole crowd taking to 
their heels and hiding themselves behind the 
drift-timber on the beach. Captain Franklin 
still thought it best to temporise so long as 
the boats were lying aground, for armed as 
the Esquimaux were with long knives, bows, 
arrows, and spears, fire-arms could not Imve 
been used with advantage against so numerous 
a host ; Franklin, indeed, states his convic- 
tion, ‘ considering the state of excitement to 
which they had worked themselves, that the 
first blood wLich his party iniglit unfor- 
tunately have shed, ivoald imt'.tntli/ have l/cm 
revenged hy the mcrifkc of all their Uimf 
“ As soon Jis the boats were afloat and 
making to a secure anchorage, seven or eight 
of the natives walked along the beach, , en- 
tered into conversation with Augustus, and 
invited him to a conference on shore. ‘ I was 
unwilling to let liirn go,’ says Franklin, ‘ but 
the bi*ave little iellow entreated so earnestly 
that 1 would suffer him to land and reprove 
tlie Esquimaux for their conduct, that I at 
length consented.’ On his return, being de- 
sired to tell what he liad said to them, ‘ he 
had told them,’ he said — 

“ ^ Your conduct has been very bad, and 
unlike that of all other Esquimaux. Some of 
you even stole from me, your countryman ; 
but that I do not mind, — I only regn^t that 
you should have treated in this violent 
maimer the white people, who came solely to 
do you kindness. My tribe \vere in the same 
unhappy state in which you now .'iro, before 
the wdiite peo])le came to Churchill, but at 
present they are sujiplied with everything 
they need, and you see that I ani well 
clothed ; 1 get all that I want, and am very 
comfortable. You cannot expect, after the 
transiictioMs of tiiis day, that those people 
will ever bring goods to your country again, 
unless you show your contrition by restoring 
the stolen goods. The white people love the 
Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same 
kindness that they bestow upon the Indians. 
Do not deceive yourselves^ and suppose they are 
afraid of you; I tell you they are not ; and 
that it is entirely owing to their humanity 
that many of you w-er'o not killed to-day ; for 
they have all guns, with which they can 
destroy you either when near or at a dis- 
tance. 1 also have a gun, and can assure 
you, that if a white man had fallen, I would 
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have been the first to have revenged his 
death.’ 

“ The language of course is that of Frank- 
lin, who however gives it as the purport of 
Augustus’s speech, and adds, * his veracity is 
beyond all question with the party.’ ‘We 
could ])erceive,’ says Fianklin, ‘by the shouts 
of M])plause, with which they filled the pauses 
in his language, that they assented to his 
arguments; ’ [that is, to his rejiresentation of 
the snjierior power of those white men]; ‘and 
he told us they had expressed great sorrow 
for having given so much cause of offence.’ 
He said, morc'over, that they pleaded igno- 
rance, having never before seen white men ; 
that they had seen so many tine things 
entirely new to them, that they could not] 
resist the terrqitation of stealing; they pro- 
mised never to do the like again ; and gave | 
a proof of their sincerity by restoring the ! 
articles that had lieen stolen. And thus] 
in an amicable manner was the affray con- 
cluded.” 

THE GOLDEN CALF. 

Eeadeu, were you ever in — I liave a ditli- i 
culty in ex|»re.ssing the word. Four little ; 
letters would serve luy tuni ; but I dare not ' 
— this being above all for Household eyes — j 
write them down. I might say Tophet, 
Hades, the place that is said to be pave(l 
with good intentions, the locality where old 
maids lead specimens of the simious race, 
I’urgatory, L’ Inferno, Tartarus; the debate- 
abh! land where Telemachua (under the 
guiilance of good Archbishop F(jnelon, taking 
the pseudonym of Mentor) went to seek for 
UlysHOs; all sorts of things ; but, none of them 
would come up in terseness and compre- 
hensiveness to the name the place is really 
called by, and which it is really like. 

Jb‘;uier, wore you ever in Bartholomew 
Lane in the city of London. There is the 
wall of tlie Bank of England ; there the | 
liotunda with those pleasant swing doors 
that with their “out” and “in” seem to bear 
the converse of Dante’s immortal inscrip- 
tion ; for who enters there takes Hope along 
with him — the hope of the residuary legatee, 
and the executor, and the dividend warrant 
bearer, and the government annuitant. There 
are the men who sell the dog-collars ; the 
badly painted, well varnished pictures (did 
ever anybody buy one of those pictures, save ! 
perhaps a mad heir, frantic with the vanity i 
of youthful blood to spend the old miser his ' 
grandfather’s savings, and by misuse to! 
poison good ?) ; the spurious bronze sixpenny 
popguns ; and the Carman silver pencil cases. 
There, above all are sold those miurvellous 
pocket-books, with metallic pages, everlasting ! 
pencils, elastic straps, snap-locks, almanacs of: 
the month, tables of the eclipses of the i 
moon, the tides, the price of stamps, com- 
pound interest, the rate of wages, the birth- 
days of the Koyal Family, and the list of 


London bankers — those pocket-books full of 
artful pockets — sweetly smelling pouches-— 
for gold, silver, or notes, that suggest inex- 
haustible riches ; and that a man must buy 
if he have money, and very often does buy, 
being without, but hoping to have some. I 
have such a pocket-book to this day. It is 
old, greasy, flabby, white at the edges now ; 
but it burst with banknotes once — yea, burst 
I — the strap flying one way and the clasp the 
other ; and on its ass-skin opening pages 
were memoranda of the variations of the 
funds. There in the distance is Lothbury, 
whose very name is redolent of bullion — the 
dwelling-place of the golden Jones and tlie 
I Lloyds made of money ; of auriferous gold- 
heavers in dusky couuting-houses, who shovel 
out gold and weigh sovereigns until their 
hands become clogged and clammy with the 
dix’t of dro.s8, and they wash them perforce. 
There is the great Mammon Club, the Stock 
Exchange, where bulls and beai’s in white 
hats and cutaway coats are now frantic about 
the chances of the Derby favourite, and the 
next pigeon matcli at the Ked House ; now 
about three and a quarter for the account 
and Turkish scrip; now about a “little 
mare,” name unknown, that c*an be backed 
to do wonderful things, anywhere, for any 
amount of money ; but who allow no one to 
bo frantic within the walls of their club 
under a subscription of ten guineas per 
annum ; tarring, feathering, flouring, bon* 
noting, and otherwise demolishing all those 
who dare to worsliip Mammon without a 
proper introduction and a proper burnt- 
oflering. All Bartholomew Lane smells of 
money. Orange tawny canvas bags ; escorted 
Bickford vans wdth bullion for the bank 
cellars ; common-looking packing-cases full 
of ingots that might turn Bethnal Green 
into Belgravia ; bankers’ clerks with huge 
pocket-books secured by iron chains round 
their bodies, holding bills and cheques for 
thousands ; stockbrokers, billbrokers, share- 
brokers, money-brokers’ oflices ; greasy men 
selling Birmingham sovereigns for a penny a 
piece (and a wager, of course); auctioneers, 
at the great roaring mart, knocking down 
advow^sons and cures of souls to the highest 
bidder : there is gold everywhere in pockets, 
hearts, minds, souls, and strengths — ^gold, 
“bright and yellow, hard and cold” — gold 
for batl and gold for good, — 

“ Molten, ^von, hammerM and roll’d,— 

Heavy to get, and light to hold, 

Now stamped with the image of Good Queen Bess, 
And now with Bloody Queen Mary.” 

But how about the place I did not care to 
name ? This. Little reck the wiiite-neck- 
clothed clergymen of the Church of England, 
so demure, so smug, so unimpeachable in 
umbrella ; the old lauies in their gray shawls 
and coal-scuttle bonnets ; the young spend- 
thrifts flushed with the announcement of so 
much money standing in their names in 
Consols, and eager to find brokers to sell out 
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for them ; the anomalouB well-di'essed, 
watch-’chained, clean-shaven class, who seem 
to make it a pretext of having “busi- 
ness in tlie city” to consume bowls of 
soup at the Cock in Threadneedle Street, 
or sandwiches and sherry at Garraw’ay’s 
little do these harmless votaries of Mammon 
reck of the existence of a sulphureous sub- 
terranean in the vicinity, where Mammon 
strips olf his gokl-laced coat and cocked hat ; 
sends Dei Gratis, packing ; and puts on his 
proper livery of horns and hoofs and a tail ; 
where the innocuous veal pie in Birch the pas- 
trycook’s window in Gornhill casts oif its 
crust — luis four legs, horns, and a yellow 
coat, and stands on a pedestal — the Golden 
Calf — in — the place I won’t mention to ears 
polite. 

Under Capel Court, where the lame ducks, 
the disembodied spirits of ruined stuck- 1 
brokers hover, like phantoms, on the banks ! 
of the Styx with no halfpenny to pay their 
ferry-boat over, there is a staircase — foul, 
stony, precipitous and dni-k — like one in a 
station-house or the poor side of a debtors’ i 
prison. Such establishments have no mono- ! 
poly of niidergrouud staiica.ses like these ; 
that lead from life and liberty to squalor, | 
misery, and captivity. At the bottom of the j 
staircase there is a board that some misan- 
thropic brewer has cast into the pit (ho})ing to j 
find it eventually), relative to entire porter | 
and sparkling ales. Placards also, telling of 
wines and spirits, are as distinct as the 
gloominess of a place rivalling a coal-cellar in 
obscurity and a bear-pit in savagery, will 
allow them to be. This place is a public- 
house and — Well, let us compromise the 
matter, and call it Hades. 

You have very little opportunity of judg- 
ing what the place is likelinside. You only 
know that it is dark and full of smoke and 
men. Wiills, bar, chairs, tables, drinking- 
vessels must be of little account when the ! 
noblest study of mankind — being, as it is well | 
known, man — man, compas.ses you round I 
about, a smoking, drinking, whiskered, j 
hoarse, squabbling, shrieking crowd. Here 
a boastful buck, all rings and raga. Here 
rags in their unadulterated condition, but 
laced with grease and slashed with prospec- 
tuses and share-lists. Here roguei'y, in luck, 
with clothes all too new, and that will be- 
come old before their time, acting the cheap 
Amphytrion in beer and pipes. Here cai*- 
casses without gibbets ana gibbets without 
carcasses looking hungrily upon those who 
feed. Here utter broken-down misery : 
hunger that was once well-fed-— that has lent 
to many, but is ashamed to borrow ; j)erfect 
poverty that has no game up— no little caj)er 
— ^that is not iiy to anything— that has no 
irons in the fire — that knows no parties — that 
can put you up to no fii*st-i*ate moves— that 
is not waiting for a chance or to see its way, 
or something to turn up, but is only too glad 
to warm itself at an eleemosynary fire, and 


inhale the fumes of other men’s tobacco, and 
wrap itself as ill a garment with the steam of the 
fried onions of the more prosperous, and brood 
quietly in a corner of this Bartholomew Lane 
Hades, ever remembering that it is a beggar, 
and that it was once worth a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

You that have heai'd of commercial manias, 
and that they ore periodical, don’t bvlieve in 
their transient nature. There is always a 
Mania. Speculation never lulls. When thou- 
sands are sliy, sixpence halfpenny oilers. 
Mammon tempers the wind to the shorn 
speculator. There is always something up. 
Thus in this Hades when railways are flat, 
there is always somethiiig to be done in gold 
mines. When the auriferous veins run short, 
there are nice little pickings to be got out of 
amalgamated companies for the exjdoitatiou 
of coal ; strata of which are always found 
in the very nick of time somewhere where 
they were never heard or dreamed of before. 
Should the yield of the black diamond prove 
unremunerative, a ridi vein of lea<l i.ssure to 
turn up at those famous Pyngwylly-Tuddyllyg 
mines in Wales, where lead lias been promis- 
ing lor so many years, and Inis swallowed up 
so many thousand pounds in red gold, and 
driven so many Welsh squires to madness, 
or the Bankruptcy Court. Copper (sume- 
where between Honolulu and Vancouver’s 
Island), or quicksilver (anywhere in the 
, Sou- west-by-eastern latitudes) can scarcely 
I lail when lead is scarce. When metals ixxe 
' at a discount, Land Companies ; Emigration 
I Companies ; Extra-Economical Gas Compa- 
nies, to give consumers gas (in their own 
pipes) at a penny farthing per tliousand feet ; 
Economical Euneral Companies — a shioud, a 
leaden colli n, mutes witli silk scarves, gloves, 
hatbands, cake and wine, and a tombstone 
.surmounted by a beautiful sculptured alle- 
gory of the three Graces inciting the trumpet 
of Fame to sound the ])raises of the domestic 
Virtues — all for three pound ten ; Economical 
Hotel Companies — beds free, breakfasts gratis, 
wax candles for nothing, and no charge for 
waiters — Loan Societies, lending any amount 
of money on personal security at nominal 
rates of interest ; Freehold Land and Build- 
ing Societies, by subscribing to which (no 
fines, no stoppages, no entrance money), par- 
ties can become their own landlords — dwelling 
in houses as big as Count Walewski’s at Albert 
Gate, and walking fifty miles per diem, if 
they choose, on their own land — in the short 
space of three months from day of enrolment ; 
Guarantee Societies for securing merchants 
and bankers against dishonest clerks, land- 
lords from non-rent paying tenants, sheep 
from the rot, pigs from the measles, feet 
from corns, drunkai-ds from red noses, and 
quiet, country parsonages from crape-inaaked 
burglai*s. Sucli, and hundreds more such 
companies ai'6 always somehow in the market, 
sdseeptible of being quoted, advertised, and 
bruited about in JE&dU. There ore always 
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sufficient of these evanescent specs afloat for 
appointments to be made between dingy men; 
for pots of beer to be called for on the strength 
of; for letters to be written (on the first sheet 
of the half quire of sleeky post, purchased with 
borrowed halfpence from the cheap stationer 
— he who also sells greengrocery and penny 
blacking — in Stag’s Head Court) ; for the pot 
boy to be importuned for wafers ; for a Post- 
ttflice Directory of the year’ before last to be 
in immense request ; for postage-stamps to 
be desired with a mrul unquenchable (ofttirnes 
hopeless) longing ; for pipes to be lit, and the 
unwonted extravagance of another screw in- 
dulged in ; for uncombed heads to be brought 
in close contact ; for pens to be anxiously 
bitten, gnawed, and sucked ; for the thick ; 
black mud at the bottom of the greasy, ' 
battered inkstand to he patiently scraped 
up, as if there were indeed a Pactolus 
at the bottom ; for intricfite calculations 
to be made with scraps of cbalk, or wet 
fingers on the dinted tiible — the old, old, flat- 
teringly fallacious calculations that prove 
with such lying accuracy that where there 
are no proceeds the profits must be necessa- 
rily very large : that two and two infallibly 
make live, aiul that from a capital of nothing, 
interest of at least seventy per centum per 
aniuiiii must immediately accrue ; for those 
worn, tattered, disreputable old pocket books 
at whose existence I have already hinted to be 
unbuckled and disembowelled ; for the old 
dog’s-eared bundles of foolscap to be dug up 
from therecesses of t\ih old scarecrow hat with 
the crape round it — the hat that certainly holds, 
in addition, the lamentable niuepeiiny cotton 
pocket-handkercliief full of holes, and per- 
haps the one black worsted glove without 
finger-tops ; and not impossibly the three- 
])eu’north of boiled beef for to-night’s supper ; 
for, finally the “ party ” to be \vaited for — the 
party wdio has money, and believes in the 
scheme ; the party who is seldom punctual, 
and sometimea foils altogether in keeping his 
appointment — but when he does come pro- 
duces a pleasurable sensation in Hades by 
the sight of his clean shirt, un patched boots, 
nappy hat and w’atchchain : — who cries out 
wdth a loud confident voice, “ What are you 
drinking, gentlemen ? Beer! Psha — have 
something warm and orders the something 
warm ; and throws down the broad, brave 
five shilling piece to pay for it ; and, with liis 
cx’eaking boots, his shining jewellery, and 
big cigar-case (to say nothing of that new 
silk umbrella, which did it belong to the 
speculator in the blue goggles and check 
trousei-a opposite would be in less than half 
an hour safe in the Times office in Printing 
House Square, in the sha)>e at least, of a 
five and sixpenny advertisement of the 
“ Putative nephews and Cousins-german 
Tontine and Mutual Assurance Company,” 
provisionally registered), infuses unuttex’able 
euvy of gold into ra^ed hunger yonder, 
who whispers to unquenched thirst his 


neighbour, that Tom Lotts has got hold 
of another good card, and what a lucky 
fellow he is! 

Moons and stars, can anything equal the 
possessed state of mind oi a man with a 
scheme I A man walks about, pulls his hair, 
talks folly, writes nonsense, maxes a fool of 
himself about a fair woman. He falls en- 
amoured of a picture, an opera tune, a poem 
with a new thought in it. A friend’s good- 
ness moves him quite to forget his own, till 
the friend turns out a rascal. A new country, 
city, house may engross all his admiration, 
oljservation, appreciation, till lie become im- 
mensely bored ; but give him a scheme — a 
project, that he thinks he can make his 
fortune by. Set up thai Golden Calf on the 
altar of his heart, and you will never find 
him writing letters to the Times to complain 
of the length of Mammon’s liturgy, as some 
short-breathed Cliristians do of that of the 
Church of England. Twenty full services a 
day will not be too much for him. As he walks 
the streets, his scheme precedes him as the pil- 
lar of cloud and fire went before the Israelites 
of old. When he reads the share list in the 
newspapers, the market prices of his com- 
pany stand out in highest altitude of relief, 
and quote themselves in letters of burnishea 
gold. It is a fine day in November when his 
scheme is at ])remium ; it freezes in July 
when it is at discount. There are no names 
in the Court Guide so aristocratic as those 
in his committee (with power to add to their 
number). Ho envies no one. Nor dukes 
their gilded chariots, nor bucks in the parks 
their hundred guinea horses, nor members of 
clubs their Pall Mall palaces, nor hLP.’s 
their seats in the House ; nor peers their 
robes, nor eails their yachts, nor mayors 
their chains, nor aldermen their turtle, nor 
squires their broad lands, 7>arks, and deer; 
nor judges their old port ; nor college dons 
their claret and red mullet ; nor bimkers 
their parlours ; nor old ladies their divi- 
dends. All these things and more will be- 
long to him when his scheme pays. The 
rainbow waistcoats in the shops are ticketed 
expressly for his eye, to fix themselves on 
his remembrance till the project succeeds, 
and he can buy them. Mr. Bennett is now 
manufacturing gold watches, Mr. Hoby boots, 
Mr. Saiigster jewelled walking-sticks ; Mr. 
Hart is new painting the Trafa%ar at Green- 
wich, redecorating the Collingwood room. 
and bottling milk punch by the thousand 
dozen ; Messrs. Hedges and Butler are lay- 
ing down Brunart’s champagne, and Johan- 
uisberger ; Messrs. Fortnum and Mason are 
importing truffles, pAt4-de-foie-gras, Naz'bonne 
honey, Belgian ortolans, edible birds’-nests, 
and liussian caviare; Messrs. Laurie are build- 
ing carriages with silver axle-boxes, and 
emblazoned hammer-cloths ; Messrs. Day 
and Scott are training two year-olds at New- 
market; all expres^y for him when his 
scheme comes into its property, and ho has 
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twenty thousand pounds to spare in triflei our received notions of taste in costume. 
For that good time coming, Mr. Cubitt ’ From one imputation, however^ they must be 
running up a few nine-storied houses or s« exempt. Numerous as are their crevices and 
down Kensington way ; some half doze: gaps they never disclose the existence of such 
members of parliament — all staunch conser- an article as a shirt. On wet days the soles of 
vatives of course, as befits men of property — his boots whistle like blackbirds, or (occasion- 
are thinking seriously of accepting the Chil ally) oysters. He wears a black stock, the 
tern Hundreds ; and two or three peers of th original satin fabric of which has gone away 
realm are going to the dogs as fast a: mournfully into shreds, and shows a dingy 
they can, in order to be sold up, and thei white substance beneath, wavering in appear- 
esfcates, country houses, manorial rights dis- ance between sackcloth and buckram. It is 
posed of (in the good time) to the luck} rumoured that Corney O’Gripjier has been a 
possessor of the successful scheme. Which hedge schoolmaster, a coast-guardsman, an 
is the philosopher’s stone. Which is th illicit whisky-distiller, a guager, a saj)per and 
latch-key to Thomas Tiddler, his ground, miner, a pawnbroker, a surgeon on the coast 
Which, even in abeyance, even in the top- of Africa, a temperance lecturer, a repealer, 
most turret of a castle in the air, can yei a fishmonger, a parish clerk, an advertising 
comfort, solace, soothe the schemer, making agent, a servants’ registry office-keejier, a 
him forget hunger, thirst, cold, sleeplessness, supercargo, a collector of rents, a broker’s 
debt, impending death. Which is Alnaschar’s man, an actor, a roulette table-keeper on a 
basket of glass, and is kicked down often race-course, a publican, a betting ofiico- 
into the kennel, with a great clatter, and keeper, an itinerant, a lawyer’s clerk, a 
ruin of tumblers, pepper-casters, and hopes, county court baililf, and a life assurance 
Yet to have a scheme, and to believe in it. actuary. He confesses himself to have been 
is to be bappy, Do you tliink Salomon de a taclier also to having been in America, 
Caux, crazy, ragged, in the Bioetre, did not where he did something considerable in town- 
helieve that his scheme would triumph 'ots, in the bank-notes known as shin 
eventually, and he be sent for to Versailles, plaisters, and where he was blown up in a 
while the mad-house keeper and all unbe- Mississi})pi steam-boat ; also to having passed 
lievers in steam-engines were to be conveyed twice through the Insolvent ( ’ourt. Ilis 
incontinently to the gallies ? Do you think resent profession, and one that he glories in, 
that that poor worn-out loyal gentleman, the i that of a “ promoter.” A })romot.er of 
Marquis of Worcester, cared one jot for the what? Companies. He knows of a S])anish 
hundreds of thousand of pounds he had lost galleon sunk in the l)ay of Vera Cruz, in 
in the king’s service, while he yet had schemes Admiral Hosier’s time, with two millions 
and inventions, which at last turn out ive hundred and seventy thousand pounds 
successful, and bring him fame and fortune ? terliug in doubloons, pillar dollars, and 
Do you tliink that the alchemists grudged plden candlesticks de.stined for the chapel of 
their patrimonies smouldered away in the ur Lady of Compostella, on board. A joint 
crucible ; or that the poor captain, who itock company is just the thing to lish her 
imagined if he did not perfectly invent the p, and secure a bonus of two hundred and 
long range, was not comforted even on his orty per cent, to every one of the sbare- 
death-bed, by the persuasion that the Great olders. He only wants a few good men to 
Mogul, the Grand Serag, the King of Oude, omplcte the list of directors of the Great 
the Lama of Thibet, or the Emperor of Japan, ''emale Moses Company, or Emporium of 
must come before life was extinct, and buy Ladies’ Ready-made Wearing Ajiparel So- 
tlie great invention, though English Boards iety. Lend him sixpence and he will be 
of Ordnance, and Eurojiean potentates nablcd provisionally to register the Curing 
looked coldly upon it, for millions sterling, lerrings on^ihe North-west Coast of Ireland 
down ? Do you think that Corney O’Grip- 'Jompaiiy. He is to be managing director of 
per yonder, though ragged and peuniles.s, is iie Persons condemned to Capital Punish- 
not happy while he has some old “ schame ” ,ent Life Assurance Society ; he promoted 
to propound, or some new one to perfect. he Joint Stock Housebreakers’ Investment 
Corney has a most puissant and luxuriant Company ; the Naval, Military, European, 
head of hair — the only thing that is rich and General Pickpockets Savings Bank and 
about him. It is a popular belief that Corney Sick Fund ; the Amalgamated Society for 
scratches his various ‘^schames ” ready made binding and illustrating Cheesemongers* and 
out of this head of hair as the cock in the Trunkmakers’ Wastepaper ; the Mutual Sil- 
fable did the pearl. At aU events his long ver Snulf-box Voting Company ; the Bank- 
fingers are continually busied in the tufted rupts’ Guarantee Fund ; and the Insolvents’ 
recesses oGiis head-thatch, and as he scratches Provident Institution. But the world has 
he propounds. His attire is very bad, but dealt hardly with him. No sooner has he 
black. In his very worst phase of costume promoted companies and set them on their 
he was never known to wear any waistcoat legs, than solicitors have flouted, directora 
than a black satin one, any coat but a swallow repudiated him. He has nothing left now 
tail. Both these articles of apparel show but his inextinguishable brogue, and his 
much more of the lining than is consonant with! inexhaustible invention. He will go on pro- 
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mo ting till he goes to utter penury, broken- 
downedness, and the workhouse ; and let me 
whisper it to you, among all tlie wild, impos- 
sible, crazy schniues *’ to which the tufted 
head of 6orncy O’Gripper has given birth, 
there have been some not quite wanting in feasi- 
bility and success. There are at this moment 
oompanies with lofty-sounding names — with 
earls for chairmen ; companies that spend 
thousands a year in advertisements, and have 
grand oflices in Cannon Street and branch 
offices in Waterloo Place — tliat were in the 
origin promoted by this poor ragged creature, 
who is not too proud to sit on the taproom 
bench in tlie public-house under Capel Court; 
who is only too happy to borrow niuepence, 
and who sleeps no one knows where, and 
feeds on fried lish, baked potatoes, saveloys, 
penny ham sandwiches and meat pies, when 
lie is lucky enough even to be able to 
procure those simj)le viands. 

Thus w'ags the world in the place I do not 
care to name. I wonder what should set — 
hum})h — Hades — running in my head this 
evening, and move mo to descant upon it, 
for it is more than a year agone since I was 
there. What have the pewter pots, the rank 
tobacco, the shabby men, the fried beefsteaks 
and onions, the nunmers of spirits and the 
sawdust of that old English Inferno in 
common with the j)ier-gla.ss and arabesque 
decorated oaie, the marble table and crimson 
velvet couches where I sit, the opal-like 
scintillating glass of absinthe I am imbibing 
on the great Paris Boulevard, hard by the 
Caf6 de l’Cp6rii, I have not been to the 
Bourse to-day, though I know that great 
screaming, tumbling, tenqdo of Mammon 
well, and of old : its hot, reeking atmosphere, 
the snow storm of torn scraps of paper on its 
pavement ; the great inner and outer rings 
where tlie bulls and bears offer, refuse, 
scream, and gesticulate at each other like 
madmen ; the lofty galleries where crowds of 
idlers, mostly in blouses, lounge with crossed 
arms over the balustrades, lazily listening to 
the prodigious clamour that rises to the 
vaulted roof — the Kyrio Eleison of the 
acolothites of Mammon ; the deceptive 
frescoes on the cornices that look so like 
bas-reliefs ; the uahers in uniform darting 
about with the course of exchange ; the 
municipal giiai’ds and gendarmes ; the 
nursery maids and children that come en 
promenade (where will not nursery maids and 
children come ?), the trebly serried ranks of 
private carriages, fiacres and cabriolets in the 
place outside. No, I have not been to the 
Bourse. I sit quietly smoking a penny cigar 
and imbibing eight sous worth of absinthe pre- 
paratory to going to my friend Madame 
Basque 8 to dinner. Whatever can put Hades 
into my head this December evening I 
wonder, 

^ This, your Excellency. The caf4 where I 
sit (I was all unconscious of it before) is 
Hades ; and in its pier-glassed pi*ecincts from 


five to seven every evening, sometimes later, 
the worshippers of the Golden Calf go through 
their orisons (oh forgive me if 1 am free- 
tongued !) like the very devil. For know you 
that the Bourse being closed the gaping for 
gain is by no means closed in the hearts of 
men. They rush to this caf6, hard by the 
Passage de rOp4ra and get up a little 
Bourse of their own — an illegitimate Bourse 
be it understood, and one, when its members 
are detected in flagrante delicto, treated with 
considerable severity by the government. 
Before I have been in the place ten minutes 
Sebastopol has been taken, — retaken — ^the 
allies defeated — kings and emperors assassi- 
nated twenty times over. Bank notes, Napo- 
leons, and five franc pieces are stremi on the 
table amidst absinthe glasses, dominoes, de- 
canters, and cigar ends. Moustachiod men 
lean over my shoulder and shake pencils at 
their opposite neighbours fiercely. Seedy men 
sit silent, in corners ; prosperous speculators 
pay with shining gold. Shrieks of vingt-cinq, 
trente, quatre- vingt-cinq are bandied about 
like insults. It is the old under Capel Court 
Inferno with a few moustaches, some plate- 
gljuss, and a ribbon or two of the Legion of 
Honour ; and as I finish my absinthe in the 
din, I seem to see a Golden Calf on the 
marble, plate covered-counter, very rampant 
indeed. 

AN OLD FRENCH TOWN. 

When the railroad train from Paris to 
Strasbourg Btop}>ed, for my convenience, at 
the Meaux station, I was much impressed 
with the majestic appearance of the town, 
enclosed in high walls, and dominated by a 
gigantic cathedral of stately architecture, 
whicli rose as if out of the surrounding roofs 
of houses, that looked like children’s play- 
things in comparison with its size. Inter- 
mixed with these dolls’ houses a whole grove 
of trees threw a green drapery across the 
view ; a broad rugged field and a fine avenue 
of limes alone divided me from the entrance 
of the town, and masses of ancient masonry, 
surmounted by modem walls covei'ed with 
thick ivy, pointed out to me the spot where 
the once famous strong castle — now the 
prison — stood. A few minutes’ walk brought 
me into the street, with my baggiige pre- 
ceding on a truck ; for nothing in the shape 
of omnibus or cab was at the station for the 
use of travellers, although a train has long 
yun on Sundays from Paris to Meaux ex- 
clusively. Having heard of this fact, I ex- 
pected to see great bustle and much gaiety, 
and was singularly surprised at the tot^ 
silence, except of birds, and the absence of 
movement in the grass-grown streets. As 1 
had desired to be conducted to an hotel with 
a garden, taking it for granted that such a 
place existed at a town said to be frequented 
by Parisians, it had been decided for me that 
my haven of refuge should be Iia Sir^ne. 
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where I arlived and was weloCrmed by a large, 
elovenly, benevolentdeoking landlady, who, 
having scanned my dnJstj? dt^ss and given a 
glanee at iny welbwoim trunks, seemed for a 
moment to hesitate as to the sort of apartment 
I should be indulged but a mystic sign 
from my apparently Artless porter, and a 
rapid look at the English name inscribed on 
my chattels, settled her doubts, and I instantly | 
took possession of a spacious apartment on 
the first ftooT, where I became instantly aware 
that instinct had not deceived me, and that I 
was in the land of gardens. Two fabuiously- 
enormous windows opened to a balcony, which 
hung over a large newer and fruit garden, 
filled to oversowing with shrubs and trees, 
all glowing in the richest luxuriance of 
Atigust. One look was sufficient to show 
that my host, who was busy there, was a dis- 
tinguished amateur, and my first business 
was to watch him as he arranged, along a 
carved parapet before a temple, a wJiole host 
of small pots, containing apparently every 
variety of cactus that capricious ualure in 
her sportive moods has invented My liost 
wore the costume not of a gardener, but of a 
cook ; and I felt convinced that one who was 
ao neat-handed as regarded his flowers w'ould 
be able to satisfy the aj)petite wljicli I had 
brought with me, in the most ap])roved style. 

“ Why not 1 ” said my hostess ; “ was not my 
husband chief cook in the houstdiold of the 
Emperor 1 — I mean the first — an<l did he not 
accompany the Eiupre.ss Josephine to the 
chfiteau de Navarre, near Evreux, wliere she 
went when the two separated i His ilelight 
is in serving a dinner to tliosc wdio under- 
stand it ; and he knows what English taste 
of the first order is well enough, for he lived 

for ten years with M ilor M , who was not 

easily pleased.” 1 remarked that the hotel 
did not appear to be crowded at that moment, 
— ^to which she answered, that the fashion for 
Meaux w^as entirely past, and now that the 
line to Strasbourg was comi)leted, it was a 
rarity to behold a stranger. English milors, 
however, she informed me, were in the habit 
of coming to Sirene with tlieir familie.s, and 
there taking up their abode for months, in 
the summer, for the sake of tho dinners and 
the gardens, which, .she flattered herself, were 
unrivalled in her establishment. “You can 
do whatever you please,” she added, patroniz- 
ingly, and shall have the salon that opens to 
the garden for your dining-room. No one 
will interrupt you ; there is only a French 
captain of hussars here, who is out all day ; 
the whole mansion is your own.” 

I found every particular exact as Madame 
la Sirene had named it ; and during the week 
I stayed at Meaux, I was not a little amused 
by my observations. The house had evidently, 
in former times, been the residence of a 
nobleman, — its fine staircases, long passages, 
lofty rooms with carved ceilings, and general 
style of building, proclaiming its aristocratic 
character. There was an entire repoae about 


its dignified walls and roofs and gables — a 
grace in its antique garden walks and bowers, 
— a richness in its numerous hot-houses and 
graperies, that did not belong to a mere hotel, 
At one side of the garden a long low building, 
very much decorated, was altogether out of 
keeping with the rest, and wlieu I was ad- 
niittt d by my friendly hostess to its interior, 
I undei*stood when and bow profits might 
accrue to the keeper of what seemed the 
ghost of an hostel i*y, which appeared to 
exist only on memories of the past. This 
chamber was, I found, dedicated to wedding 
dinners, balls, concerts, and the like ; and its 
crimson and white draperies, numerous look- 
ing-glasses, and yet un faded garlamls, jvroved 
that even in tlie tranquil town of Meaux tlie 
neighbourhood of tlie great capital had set an 
example not neglected, and that gaiety and 
enjoyment found a spot in whicli to indulge 
on occasion. 

^*My husband and I are no kmger young,” 
said La Sirene — a French wuiii an never nien- 
tions the word “old” — “ami after a long life 
of hard work, we are content to take things 
easy now. Our children are married ; we 
have long lived in the chfiteau ; we like oiu 
garden ; wLy leave it for a smaller ? and wo 
(lo not want for visitors eiiougli. Th(‘ reputa- 
tion of tlie dinners of the iSirene Is suflieient.” 

IMy host had, besides his flowers, a little 
treasure, of which he was very tender, and 
which he kept in his own private sanctum 
close to the bar, wliere his wife always sat 
with her spectacles on, writing, or a|>pearing 
to write, in a huge liook, tlie details of her 
housekeeping. This treasure, •when W'e be- 
came intimate, was duly shown to me. It was 
a coloui'^. print, after a miniature of Isabey, 
of the Empress Josephine liersclf, givmn to 
him with her own hand, and pronounced by 
her adoring and regretful admirer the very 
l)est likeness that was ever done. IndecMl I 
could well believe so, for the face had an 
expression of amiability and kindness, such 
as the usual portraits rarely give. The large 
dark brown eyes were soft and smiling, the 
mouth was peculiarly sweet, and a dimple 
was on each side of the rounded cheeks. 
“ That’s what she really was,” said my host 
with a sigh ; “ the best woman that ever 
breathed, and made up of goodness and 
grace.” Grace, as the French understand the 
word, is the quality always insisted on as the 
attribute of Josephine, whose name always 
awakens a tender feeling in the hearts of all j 
and the remark frequently follows it, Ah, it 
was an evil day for the Emperor when they 
parted ! ’* Josephine, like Mary Stuart, is 
destined to excite interest, and in her fate all 
her foibles are forgotten. Marie Antoinette 
has harder measure, although her friends and 
foes are many, and energetic too. The tide, 
however, of sympathy ebbs and flows accord- 
ing to events ; and the star of the gentle 
grandmother of the second Emperor is at 
present in the ascendant. Mine host’s por- 
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trait has therefore had its dust brushed off, 
and is the observed of ail observers at the 
Sir^ne at Meaux. 

The true object of a visit to this 
ancient capital of La Brie, once a place 
of immense importance, is the cathedral; 
which is one of the finest in this part of 
France, and in its grandeur and gloomy 
solemnity is most imposing. Destroyed several 
times, its latest date is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and all that the fury of religious and 
revolutionary animosity has left of it is ex- 
quisite. The Calvinists, whose head quarters 
at one time was Meaux, did all they could to 
get rid of its fine toralMs and statues. Never- 
theless, it is rich in sculptured galleries and 
majestic columns. There are no remains of 
the beautiful monument of a certain Countess 
Marie, which once stood between the two 
pillars of the sanctuary, and before which a 
torch was alwa}'s kept burning. It was 
customary, after incense had been ofiered 
at the altars, for the oihciating ]>ricst, 
before his task was ended, to cast the 
holy perfinne tliree times over her tomb in 
grateful remembrance of the benefits she liad 
conferred on the church. Tliis (‘ountess 
Marie w'as the mother of the famous Thibault 
Count of Champagne and Brio, whose liope- 
less love for Blanche of Castile has been .so 
often sung by tlie troubadours. Her Ba\u*y 
little son, Saint Louis, on one occasion took 
the libel ty of adding to his mortiheation at 
the beautiful (pieen’s coldness by throwing a 
soft cheese of Brie in the warrior (^)unt’s 
fiice, much to the amusement of the courtiers. 
The cheeses of Brie are as good now as they 
were then; wdien a s[K)ilt cliild, according to 
poets’ history, cansrd a furious war. 

In the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament is the 
remains of a tomb which has been a good 
deal mutilated ; but on the walls, betNveen a 
series of delicate little arches and columns, 
can still be traced a fresco painting, not 
wholly effaced. This painting, as well as two 
figures on the tomb, represented a man and 
his wife, wliose names are still remembered in 
Meaux, after every other name connected with 
the history of the province has faded. Jean 
Roze, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
founded this cha]>el, and was here buried 
with his wife. He was a citizen of great wealth 
and greater benevolence ; and, in order to 
render essential service to his fellow towns- 
men in time of real need ; and, in imitation 
of the patriarch, bought up corn wdien it 
could be had cheap, and sold it on the lowest 
terms when it was too dear in the market 
to afford the people sufficient sustenance. 
He founded a hospital for the blind, and left 
funds in perpetuity to support it. What 
became of them in the numerous over- 
turnings of the town, does not appear ; but a 
Jesuit seminary exists where the hospital 
stood, and the arms and bust of Jean Roze 
are still over the entrance. 

Connoisseurs say that the nave of the 


cathedral is too short, but the effect is to 
make the building aj^ar of gigantic height, 
and it seems to me a beauty rather than a 
defect. There is a fine organ, and I for- 
tunately strolled into the church just as a 
rehearsal was going on for a grand ceremony 
the following day; and had the advantage of 
hearing a splendid anthem, which stole 
through the empty, silent aisles, as if for 
my special delight, as I sat concealed behind 
one of the immense groups of pillars close 
to the pulpit, the panels of which are the 
same as those of Bossuet’s time. 

Since my visit the long-lost tomb of Bossuet 
has been Jiscovered in triis cathedral. On the 
fifteenth of last November the leaden coffin 
was opened by order of the Bishop of Meaux. 
The folds of linen that covered Bossuet’s 
head were cut away with a pair of scissors, 
and the features were seen to be very little 
changed, considering that the V>ody had been 
buried a centtiry and a half. The head was 
leaning a little to the right, like to that of a 
person asleep. The loft part of the face was 
exceedingly well preserved, and at once 
reminded the lookers-on of Rigaud’s portrait 
of Bossuet. The white hair, and the mous- 
taches and imperial were visible. When it was 
known t))at the features could be seen, the 
cathedral was crowded. Glass was fixed over 
I the face so as to preserve it from the external 
air, and a funeral service was performed, at 
wliich the bishop ofliciated. Pontifical oima- 
ments covered the coffin ; a crosier was 
j>laced close to it ; and Bossuet once more 
a]>]>eared as bishop in his own cathedral. 
After the mass the crowd walked round 
to see the features of the deceased. The 
coffin was rejdaced in the evening in the 
vault. 

When I walked about the town with 
the pastor of the Protestant flock — the rem- 
nant of those who at one time were so 
numerous in ISIeaux — he called my attention 
to the s])Ot where a great number of those of 
his creed were burnt for heresy. I went 
to the Protestant chapel ; which is very 
well built at governmeut expense. I found 
the congregation singularly small, and all 
peasants. The subject which the preacher 
had selected was the Revolution of China ; 
and, to give weight to his eloquence, he 
read a long account from a newspaper 
of two years old, in which the Chinese 
rebels are proved to be good Protestants. 
What benefit his flock derived from this 
information I know not ; but I observed 
that very little attention was paid to it by 
the little boys who sat in a row on a 
bench, or the old women who slept behind 
them, and who were only roused up at the 
giving out of the hymn, in which all assisted 
with much animation. The house granted to 
the Protestant minister is one which for- 
merly belonged to Bossuet. 

I was strolling in search of the castle— 
which is now, I found, only a name — and was 
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passing the palace of the archbishop, merely 
glancing at the building, when I was invited 
to enter by a very smart gentleman in black, 
with elaborately curled hair and a thick 
gold chain over his satin waistcoat. He 
courteously conducted me up the famous 
tower staircase ; wliich, similar to that in 
the Castle of Amboisc, inclines so gently, 
without steps, that mules were accustomed to 
carry their loads to the liighest part. It now 
reaches no higher than the second floor, where 
it stops abruptly at a fine gothic window on a 
landing-place. The roof is arched and carved, 
and in perfect repair. The rest of the 
palace has been rebuilt at difierent times, 
and is very handsome. The dry-rubbed floors 
of the numerous saloons are as bright as look- 
ing-glass, and the heavy draperies and massive 
furniture of the time of the Empire, give a 
dignified air to the abode where the benevo- 
lent Bossuet resided when Bishop of Meaux. 
His chamber and cabinet, and the window 
with small panes looking over a pretty ter- 
race and garden, were restored by Napoleon 
the Eirst, and remain as in old times ; when 
he sat there and reflected for the good of his 
kind. An excellent portrait of him hangs 
in the chief room, which my polite friend 
pronounced the very best that was ever done. 
There was much importance in the manner 
of my guide with the gold chain. He spoke of 
having travelled withMouseigneur — by whom 
he meant the present bishop ; also of persons 
and places connected with the bishopric, and, 
on tiie whole, impressed me with so much awe 
that I felt sure he was at least the private se- 
cretary of that dignitary, with whom he was 
always associated as “ we.” He made me particu- 
larly observe a clock which had been presented 
by Napoleon the First to the then reigning 
prelate. It was a pretty toy of the sort ; the 
face of purple enamel, with a border of lai*ge 
pearls ; the supporters two spliyuxes of 
Sevres china, and Grecian figures in the 
correct taste of the time. The clock tells 
the hours and minutes, and the phases of 
the moon. Some fabulous English luilor is 
on record as having oflered a fabulous price 
for this wonder. 

My guide and I parted at the foot 
of the winding way without steps ; and my 
confusion was great as to whether I dared 
ofier to so distinguished a personage the 
gratuity which trembled in my hand. I had 
reason to rejoice that I overcame my foolish 
shame when, on inquiring of tiie porter the 
quality of my Virgil, I was told he was the 
valet of the bishop. 

The most antique part of the town of 
Meaux is that part called the Coruillou, or 
March6 : the market-place itself is said to 
have remained unchanged since the four- 
teenth century, and several half-timbered 
houses round the great square retain their 
ancient exteriors. No trace, however, is 
found of the citadel whence JIuguesclia and 
the Count of Foix, besieged by the Farisians ; 


and betrayed by the townspeople, made that 
celebrated sortie so often described, and roile 
down the Jacquerie, whose hosts fled before 
two resolute knights, who thus delivered the 
terrified ladies shut up in a tower, where they 
awaited a terrible fate, wliich they expected 
to share with the young dau])liiness their 
mistress. Few towns have been so often divided 
against themselves as Meaux has been. Some- 
times the counts and their vassals, sometimes 
the citizens and besieging Parisians, entrenched 
themselves in the respective fortress belong- 
ing to each side of the two rivers and the 
Canal de TOurque. The Calvinists and Ca- 
tholics were continually defending them- 
selves against each other in the Uvo se- 
parate parts of the town, till both 
strongholds were at length destroyed, and 
all contentious, in arms at least, at an 
end. 

There was always great jealousy between 
those who lived in the Cornillon and those of 
the Castle side, and any iufiingement of 
their rights was violently resented. The 
memory of a disfigreement between the 
bailli of the town and the chapter of the 
cathedral is preserved in the name of one of 
the doors of the cathedral, which is called 
Maugarni. Guillot Maugurni, it seems, was a 
notorious malefactor, who, being taken, re- 
ceived summary justice at the hands of the 
bailli, Gace, of Meaux, wlio had him liauged 
on the spot before the cathedral. Now, tlie 
;;hapter had the right of juiuishing any 
ortender in their own jiij-isiiietion^ and 
the members of that reverend body were 
highly indignant at the libei'ty taken by the 
the civil luagisti’ate. Thereupon they went 
to law, and carried on a suit for seveu 
years against Gace, who was at length, 
condemned to forfeit five hundred livres, 
to pay the law expenses, and moreover 
was ordered to provide a w'oodem figure 
having the semblance of a man, to place the 
said figure in a car, and see it conducted to 
the market-place, where the cfligy was to be 
hanged, then taken down and brought back 
to the spot where the real execution luid 
taken })lace, and there the figure was to bo 
given into the hands of the cha])ter by the 
bailli, bax'eheaded and asking panlon. To 
ail this ceremony the magistrate demurred, 
and, resolving not so to compromise hia 
dignity, appealed to Charles the Wise, then 
king, who endeavoured to compromise the 
matter by ordering Gace to perlorm a j^art 
of the drama enjoined. The latter con- 
tented himself by taking his lay ligure 
and putting it down between the two doors 
where he had hanged the culprit, leaving 
it for the churchmen to do what they 
pleased with it. The chapter was furious 
at this unceremonious proceeding, and kept 
up the quarrel stoutly ; at last they were 
satisfied with hanging up the eiligy at 
the cliurch door, where Maugarni remained 
for about two centuries, till he sha:t‘ed the 
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fate of lis betters, and was made a bonfire of 
by the Huguenots, when the cathedral fell 
into their hands. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CBArTEU TUB TIlIRTY-FOUIlTU. 

The bearing up better than likely ” was a 
terrible strain upon Margaret. Sometimes she 
thought she must give way, and cry out with 
her pain, as the sudden sharj) thougiit came 
across her, even during heraiipareutly cheerful 
conversations with her lather, that she had no 
longer a mother. About Frederick, too, 
there was great uneasiness. The Sunday 
post intervened, ami interfered with tlieir 
London letters ; and on Tuesday Margaret 
was surjirised and disheartened to find that 
there was still no letter. She was quite in 
the dark as to iiis plans, and her father was 
miserable at all this uncertainty. It broke 
in upon his lately acquiied habit of sitting 
still in one easy chair for half a day together. 
He kept pacing up and down the room ; then 
out of it; and :die heard him uj)on the landing 
opening and shutting the bed-r<x)iu doors, 
without any apparent object. She tried to 
tranquillise him by reading aloud ; but it 
was evident he could not listen for long 
together. How thankful she was then that 
she had kept to herself the additional cau.sc 
for anxiety produced by their encounter 
with Leonards. She was thankful to hear 
Mr. Thornton announced. His visit would 
force her father’s thoughts into another 
channel. 

He came up straight to her father, whose 
hands he took and wrung without a word — 
hohling them iu his for a minute or two, 
during which time his face, his eyes, his look, 
told of more sympathy than could be put 
into words. Then he turned to Margaret. 
Not ^ better tlian likely ” did she look. Her 
stately beauty was dimmed with much 
watching and with many tears. The ex- 
pression on her countenance was of gentle 
patient sadness — nay of positive present 
suffering. He had not meant to greet her 
otherwise than with his late studied coldness 
of demeanour ; but he could not help going 
up to her, as she stood a little aside, rendered 
timid by the uncertainty of his manner of 
late, and saying the few necessary common- 
place words in so tender a tone of voice tlmt 
her eyes tilled with tears, and she turned 
away to hide her emotion. She took her 
work and sate down very quiet aud silent. 
Mr. Thornton’s heart beat quick and strong, 
and for the time he utterly forgot the Out- 
wood lane. He tried to talk to Mr. Hale ; 
aud — his presence always a certain kind of 
pleasure to Mr. Hale, as his power and deci- 
sion made him, and his opinions, a safe sure 


port — was unusually agreeable to her father, 
as Margaret saw. 

Presently Dixon came to the door and 
said, ** Miss Hale, you are wanted.” 

Dixon’s manner was so flurried that Mar- 
garet turned sick at heart. Something had 
happened to Fred. She liad no doubt of 
that. It was well that her father and Mr. 
Thornton were so much occupied by their 
conversation. 

*‘What is it, Dixon?” asked Margaret, 
the moment she had shut the drawing-room 
door. 

‘‘ Come this way, miss,” said Dixon, opening 
tlie door of what had been Mrs. Hale’s bed- 
chamber, now Margaret’s, for her father 
refused to sleep there again after his wife’s 
death. It’s nothing, miss,” said Dixon, 
choking a little. “ Only a police-inspector. 
He wants to see you, miss. But I dare say, it’s 
about nothing at all.” 

“ Did he name — ” asked Margaret, almost 
inaudibly. 

‘‘ No, miss ; he named nothing. He only 
asked if you lived here, and if he could 
speak to you. Martha went to the door, and 
let him in ; she has shown him into master’s 
study. I went to him myself, to try if that 
would do; but no — it’s you, miss, he wants.” 

Mai'garct did nut speak again till her hand 
was on the lock of the study door. Here she 
turned round and said, “ Take care pa])a does 
not come down. Mi'. Thornton is with him 
now.” 

Tlie ins[)ector was almost daunted by the 
haughtiness of her manner as she entered. 
There was something of indignation expressed 
in her countenance, but so kept down and 
controlled that it gave her a superb air of 
dibdaiu. There was no surprise, no curiosity. 
She stood awaiting the opening of his business 
there. Not a question did she ask. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, ma’am, but my duty 
obliges me to ask you a few plain questions. 
A man has died in the Inlirmary in conse- 
quence of a fall, received at Outwood station, 
between the hours of five and six on Thursday 
evening, the twenty-sixth instant. At the 
time, this fall did not seem, of much conse- 
quence ; but it was rendered fatal, the doctors 
say, by the presence of some internal com- 
plaint, and the nuin’s own habit of drinking,” 

The large dark eyes, gazing straiglit into 
the inspector’s face, dilated a little. Other- 
wise there was no motion perceptible to his 
experienced observation. Her lips swelled 
out into a richer curve than ordinary, owing 
to the enforced tension of the muscles, but 
he did not know what was their usual 
appearance, so as to recognise the unwonted 
sullen defiance of the firm sweeping lines. 
She never blenched or trembled. She fixed 
him with her eye. Now — as he paused before 
going on, she said, almost as if she would en- 
courage him in telling his tale — “ Well- 
go on 1 ” 

** It is supposed that an inquest will have 
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to be held ; there is some slight evidence to 
prove that the blow, or push, or scuffle that 
caused the fall, was provoked by this poor 
fellow’s half*tipsy impertinence to a youn_ 
lady, walking with the man who pushed the 
deceased over the edge of the platform. This 
much was observed by some one on the plat- 
form, who, however, thought no more about 
the matter, as the blow seemed of slight con- 
sequence. There is also some reason to 
identify the lady with 3’ourself ; in which 
case — ” 

I was not there,” said Margaret, still 
Keying lier expressionless eyes fixed on his 
the unconscious look of a sleep- 

The inspector bowed, but did not apeak. 
The lady standing before him showed no 
emotion, no fluttering fear, no anxiety, no 
desire to end the interview. The information 
he had received was very vague ; one of the 
portei's rushing out to be in readiness for the 
train had seen a scuffle, at the other end of 
the platform, between Leonards and a gen- 
tleman accompanied by a lady, but lieard no 
noise ; and before the train had got to its full 
speed after starting, he had been almost 
ticked down by the headlong run of the 
wraged half-intoxicatcd Leonards, swearing 
and cursing awfully. He had not tliought 
any more about it, till his evidence was 
routed out by the inspector, who, on making 
some farther inquiry at the railroad station, 
had hearc^^froru the station -master tliat a 
young lady ^n(i gentleman had been there 
about that hour— the lady reinai kably hand- 
some — and said, by some grocer’s assistant 
present at the time, to be a Miss Hale, living 
at Crampton, whose family dealt at his shop. 
Tliere was no certainty that the one lady and 
gentleman were identical with the other pair, 
but there was great probability. Leonards 
himself had gone, half mad with rage and 
pain, to the nearest gin-palace for comfort ; 
and his tipsy words had not been attended to 
by the busy waiters there ; they, however, 
remembered his starting np and cursing him- 
self for not having sooner thought of the elec- 
tric telegraph, for some purpose unknowji ; 
and they believed that he left with the idea of 
going there. On his way, overcome by pain 
or drink, he had lain down in the road, where 
the police had found him and taken him to 
the Infirmary : there he had never re- 
covered sufficient consciousness to give any 
distinct .‘icconnt of his fall, although once or 
twice he had had glimmerings of sense sulflcient 
to make the authorities send for the nearest 
magistrate, In hopes that he might be able to 
take down the dying man’s deposition of the 
cause of his death. But when the magistrate 
had come, he was rambling about being at 
sea, and mixing up names of captains and 
lieutenants in an indistinct manner with those 
of his fellow porter’s at the railway ; and his 
last words were a curse on the Cornish 
trick which had, he said, made him a hun- 1 


dred pounds poorer than he ought to have 
been. The inspector ran all this over in liis 
mind — the vagueness of the e vidence to prove 
that Margaret had been at the station — the 
unflinching calm denial wdiicli she gave to 
such a supposition. She stood aw’aitiiig his 
next word with a composure that appeared 
supreme. 

“Then, madam, I have your denial that 
you were the lady accompanying the gentleman 
who struck the blow, or gave the push, which 
caused the death of this poor man ? ” 

A quick sharp pain went through Mar- 
garet’s brain. “ Oh God ! tliat I knew Fre- 
derick were safe ! ” A deep observer of 
human countenances might have seen the 
momentary agony shoot out of her great 
gloomy eyes, like the torture of some crea- 
ture brought to bay. But the inspector was 
a very keen, though not a very deep observer, 
lie was a little struck notwithstanding by the 
form of the answer, which sounded like a 
mechanical repetition of her first reply — not 
changed and j^podified in shape so as to meet 
his last question. 

I was not there,” said she, slowly and 
heavily. And all this time she never closed 
her eyes, or ceased from that glassy, dream- 
like stare. His quick suspicions were 
aroused by this dull echo of her former 
lenial. It was as if she had forced herself 
to one untruth, and had been stunned out of 
all power of varying it. 

He put up liis book of noto.s in a very 
deliberate manner. Then he looked up ; she 
had not moved any more than if she liad 
been some great Egyptian statue. 

“ I hope you will not think me imj>ertiiient 
when I say that I may have to call on you again. 
I may have to summon you to aj)pear on tlm 
inquest, and prove an alibi, if my witnesses ” 
(it was but one who had recognised her) 
“ persist in deposing to your presence at the 
unfortunate event.” He looked at her 
sharjdy. She was still perfectly quie^t — no 
change of colour, or darker shadow' of guilt, 
on her proud face. He thought to have seen 
her wince : he did not know Margaret Hale, 
He was a little abashed by her regal compo- 
sure. It must have been a mistake of 
identity. He went on : 

“It is very iinlikely, ma’am, that I shall 
have to do anything of the kind. I 
hope you will excuse me for doing what 
is only my duty, although it may ai>pear 
impertinent.” * 

Margaret bowed her head as he went 
towards the door. Her lips were stiff and 
dry. She conld not speak even the common 
words of farewell. But suddenly she walked 
forwards, and opened the stuciv door, and 
preceded him to the door of the nouse, which 
she threw wide open for his exit. She kept 
her eyes npon him in the same dull, fixed 
manner, until he was fairly out of tlie nonse. 
She shut the door, and went half-way into 
the study ; then turned back, as if lUoved by 
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some passionate impulse, and locked the door 
inside. 

Then she went into the study, paused — 
tottered forward — paused again — swayed for 
an instant where she stood, and fell prone on 
the floor in a dead swoon. 

CHAIT^KR THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Mr. Thornton sate on and on. He felt that 
liis company gave pleasure to Mr. Hale ; and 
was touched by the half-spoken wishful 
entreaty that he would remain a little longer 
— the j)laintive “Don’t go yet,'’ which his 
poor friend put forth from time to time. He 
wondered Margaret did not return ; but it 
was with no view of seeing her that he lin- 
gered. For the hour — and in the presence of 
one who Ava.s so thoroughly feeling the nothing- 
ness of earth — he was reasonable and self- 
controlled. He w^as deeply interested in all 
her father said 

Of death, and of the heavy lull, 

And of the brain tluit has grown dull. 

It was curious how the presence of Mr. 
Thornton had power over Mr. Hale to make 
liiin unlock trie secret thoughts which he kept 
.shut up even from Margaret. Whether it was 
that her sympathy would be so keen, and 
sliovv itself in so lively a manner, that he 
was afraid of the reaction upon himself, 
or whether it was that to hU speculative 
mind all kinds of doubts presented themselves 
at such a time, pleading and crying aloud to 
be resolved into cerlaintie.s, and that 
he knew she would have shrunk from 
the expression of any such doubts — nay, 
from him himself as capable of conceiving them 
— \\ hate ver was the roaistuijhe could unburden 
himself better to Mr. Thornton than to her 
of all the thoughts and fancies and fears that 
liad been frost-ooiind in his brain till now. 
Mr. Thornton said very little ; but every 
sentence he uttered added to Mr. Hale’s reli- 
ance and regard for him. Was it that he 
paused in the expression of some rememl>ered 
agony, Mr. Thornton’s two or three words 
would complete the sentence, and show how 
deeply its meaning was entered into. Was it 
a doubt — a fear— a wandering uncertainty 
seeking rest, but finding none — so tear- 
blimleil were its eyes — Mr. Thornton, instead 
of being shocked, seemed to have passed 
through that very stage of thought himself, 
and could suggest wliere the exact ray of 
light was to be found, which should make 
the dark places plain. Man of action as he 
was, busy in the world’s great battle, there 
was a deeper religion binding him to God in 
his heart, in spite of his strong wLl fulness, 
through all bis mistakes, than Mr. Hale had 
ever dreamed. They never spoke of such 
things again, as it happened ; but this one 
conversation made them peculiar people to 
each other ; knit them together, in a way 
which no loose indiscriminate talking about 
sacred things can ever accomplish. When 


all are admitted, how can there be a Holy of 
Holies ] 

And all this while, Margaret lay as still 
and white as death on the study floor ! She 
had sunk under her burden. It had been 
heavy in weight and long carried ; and she 
had been very meek and patient, till all at 
once her faith had given way, and she had 
groped in vain for help ! There was a pitiful 
contraction of suffering upon her beautiful 
brows, although there was no other sign of 
consciousness remaining. The mouth — a 
little while ago, so sullenly projected in defi- 
ance — was relaxed and livid. 

E par chc de la »iia labbia ei mova 
Uno Fpirto e picn d’amore, 

Cbi va dicendo a I’anirDa ; sospiral 

The first symptom of returning life was a 
quivering about the lips — a little mute 
soundless attempt at speech ; but the eyes 
were still closed ; and the quivering sank into 
stillness. Then feebly leaning on her arms 
for an instant to steady herself, Margaret 
gathered herself up, and rose. Her comb 
had fallen out of her hair; and with an intui- 
tive desire to efface the traces of weakness, 
and bring herself into order again, she sought 
for it, although from time to time, in the 
course of the search, she had to sit down and 
recover strength. Her head drooped for- 
wards — her hands meekly laid one upon 
the other — she tried to recall the force of her 
temptation, by endeavouring to remember 
the details which had thrown her into such 
deadly fright ; but she could not. She only 
under.itood two facts — that Frederick had 
been in danger of being pursued and detected 
in Ix)ndon, as not only guilij’^of manslaughter, 
but as the more unpardonable leader of the 
mutiny, and that she had lied to save • him. 
There was one comfort ; her lie had saved 
him, if only by gaining some additional time. 
If the inspector came again to-morrow, after 
she had received the letter she longed 
for to assure her of her brother’s safety, 
she would brave shame, and stand in her 
bitter penance — she, the lofty Margaret— 
acknowledging before a crowded justice-room, 
if need were, that she had been as “ a dog, 
and done this thing.” But if he came 
before she heard &om Fredenck ; if he 
returned, as he had half threatened, in a 
few hours, why I she would tell that lie 
again ; though how the words would come 
out, alter all this terrible pause for reflection 
and self-reproach, without betraying her 
falsehood, she did not know, she could not 
tell. But her repetition of it would gain time 
—time for Frederick. 

She was roused by Dixon’s entrance into 
Hie room. Dixon h^ just been letting out 
Mr. Thornton. 

He had hardly gotten steps in the street, 
before a passing omnibus stopped close by 
him, and a man got down, and came up to 
him, touching his Hat as he did ao. It was 
the polioe-inspector. 
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Mr. Thornton had obtained for him his first ' 
sitnation in the police, and had heard from 
time to time of the progress of his prot6g6, 
but they had not often met, and at first Mr. 
Thornton did not remember him. 

“My name is Watson, George Watson, 
sir, that you got — 

“Ah, yes! I recollect. Why you are 
getting on famously, I hear.” 

“Yes, sir. I ought to thank you, sir. But 
it is on a little matter of business I made so 
bold as to speak to you now. I believe you 
were the magistrate who attended to take 
down the deposition of a poor man who died 
in the Infinnary last night.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Thornton. “I went 
and heard some kind of a rambling statement, 
which the clerk said was of no great use. I 
am afraid he was but a drunken fellow, 
though there is no doubt he came to his 
death by violence at last. One of my mother’s 
servants was engaged to him, I believe, and 
she is in great distress to-day. What about 
him ? ” 

“Why, sir, his death is oddly mixed up 
with somebody in the house I saw you com- 
ing out of just now ; it was a Mr. Hale’s, I 
believe.” 

“Yes I ” said Mr. Thornton, turning sharp 
round and looking into the inspector’s face 
with sudden interest. “ What about it 1 ” 

“ Why, sir, it seems to me that I have got 
a pretty distinct chain of evidence, inculpating 
a gentleman, who was walking with Miss 
Hade that night at the Outwood station, as 
the man who struck or pushed Leonards off 
the platform and so caused his death. But 
the young lady denies that she was there at 
the time.” 

“ Miss Hale denies she was there ! ” re- 
peated Mr. Thomton, in an altered voice. 
“ Tell me, what evening was it ? What 
time ? ” 

“About six o’clock, on the evening of 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth instant.” 

They walked on side by side in silence for 
a minute or two. The inspector wafi the first 
to speak. 

“ You see, sir, there is like to be a coroner’s 
inquest ; and I’ve got a young man who is 
pretty positive, — at least he was at first ; — 
since he has heard of the young lady’s denial, 
he says he should not like to swear ; but still 
he’s pretty positive that he saw Miss Hale at 
the station, walking about with a gentleman not 
five minutes before the time, when one of the 
porters saw a scuflSe, which he set down to 
some of Leonards* impudence — but which led 
to the fall which caused his death. And see- 
ing you come out of the very house, sir, I 
thought I might make bold to ask if— you 
see, it’s always awkward having to do with 
cases of disputed identf^, and one doesn’t 
like to doubt the word of a respectable young 
woman unless one has strong proof to the 
contrary.” 

“And she denied having been at the 


station that evening ! ” rei)eated Mr. Thorn- 
ton, in a low, brooding tone. 

“Yes, sir, twice over, as distinct as could 
be. I told her I should call again, but seeing 
you just as I was on my way back from 
questioning the young man who sjiid it waa 
her, I thought I would ask your advice, both 
as the magistrate who saw Leonards on his 
deathbed, and as the gentlexnau who got me 
my berth in the force. 

“ You were quite right,” said Mr, Thorn- 
ton. “ Don’t take any steps till you have 
seen me again.” 

“ The young lady will expect me to call, 
from what 1 said.” 

“I only want to delay you an hour. It’s 
now three. Come to my warehouse at four.” 

“ Very w^ell, sir I ” 

And they pai'ted company. Mr. Thomton 
hurried to nis warehouse, and, sternly for- 
bidding his clerks to allow any one to in- 
terrupt him, he went his way to his own 
private room, and locked the door. Then 
he indulged himself in the torture of think- 
ing it all over, and realising every detail. 
How could he have lulled himself into the 
unsuspicious calm in which her tearful image 
liad mirrored itself not two hours before, 
till lie had weakly pitied her and yearned 
towards lier, and forgotten the savage, dis- 
trustful jealousy with which the sigVit of 
her — and that unknown to him — at such an 
hour — in such a place — had inspired him I 
How could one so pure have 8tooi)ed 
I from her decorous and noble manner of bear- 
! But was it decorous — wiis it ? He hated 
; himself for the idea that forced itself u|K)n 
him just for an instant— -no more — and yet, 
wliile it wiis present, thrilled liim with its old 
potency of attraction towards her image. 
And then this falsehood — how terrible must 
be some dread of shame to be I'evealed — for, 
after all, the provocation given by such a 
man as Leonards was, when excited by drink- 
ing, might, in all probability, be more than 
enough to justify any one who came forward 
to state the circumstances openly and without 
reserve ! How creeping S,nd deadly that fear 
which could bow down the truthful Margju-et 
to falsehood ! He could almost pity her. 
What would be the end of it ? She could 
not have considered all she was entering 
upon ; if there was an inquest and the young 
man came forward. Suddenly he started up, 
There should be no inquest. He would save 
Margaret, He would take the responsibility 
of preventing the inquest, the issue of which, 
from the uncertainty of the medical testimony 
(which he had vaguely heard the night 
before, from the surgeon in attendance), 
could be but doubtful ; the doctors had dis- 
covered an internal disease far advanced, 
and sure to prove fatal ; they had stated 
that death might have been accelerated 
by the fall, or by the subsequent drinking 
and exposure to cold. If he had but known 
how Margaret would have become involved 
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in the alfair— if he had but foreseen that she 
would have stained her whiteness by a false- 
hood he could have saved her by a word ; for 
the question, of inquest or no inquest, had 
hung trembling in the balance only the night 
before. Miss Hale might love another — was 
indifferent and contemptuous to him — but he 
would yet do her faithful acts of service of 
wliicli she should never know. He might 
despise her, but the woman whom he had 
once loved shonld be kept from sliame ; 
and shame it would be to pledge herself to 
a lie in a public court, or otherwise to stand 
and acknowledge her reason for desiring dark- 
ness rather than light. 

Very gray and stem did Mr. Thornton 
look as he passed out through his wondering 
clerks. He was away about half an hour ; 
and scarcely less stern did he look when he 
returned, although his errand had been suc- 
cessful. 

He wrote two lines on a slip of paper, 
put it in an envelope, and sealed it up. 
This he gave to one of the clerks, say- 
ing : — 

I appointed Watson — he who was a 
packer in the warcliouse, and who went into 
the police — to call on me at four o^clock. I 
have just met with a gentleman from Liver- 
pool who wislie.s to see me before he leaves 
town. Take care to give this note to Watson 
when he calls.” 

The note contained these words : 

‘‘There will be no inquest. Medical evi- 
dence not sutticient to justify it. Take no fur- 
ther .steps. 1 have not seen the coroner ; but 
1 will take the resiKuisibility.” 

“ \Vell,” thought Watson, “it relieves me 
from an awkward job. None of my witnesses 
seemed certain of anything except the young 
woman. Slie was clear and distinct enough ; 
t)ie porter at the railroad had seen a scudie ; 
or when he found it w’as likely to bring him 
in as a witness, then it might not have been a 
scuflle, only a little larking, and Leonards 
might have jumped off the platform himself; 
— lie would not stick firm to anything. And 
Jennings, the grocer’s shopman, — well, he 
was not quite so bad, but 1 doubt if I could 
have got him up to an oath after he heard 
that Miss Hale flatly denied it. It would 
have been a troublesome job and no satisfac- 
tion. And now I must go and tell them 
they won’t be wanted.” 

He accordingly presented himself again at 
Mr. Hale’s that evening. Her father and 
Dixon would fain have persuaded Margaret 
to go to bed ; but they, neither of them, knew 
the reason for her low continued refusals to 
do so. Dixon had learnt part of the truth — 
but only part. Margaret would not tell any 
human being of what she liad said, and she 
did not reveal the fatal termination to Leon- 
ards* fall from the platform. So Dixon’s 
curiosity combined with her allegiance to 
urge Margaret to go to rest, which her 
appearance, as she lay on the sofa, showed 


but too clearly that she required. Siw did 
not speak except when spoken to ; she tried 
to smile back in reply to her father’s anxious 
looks and words of tender enquiry ; but, ’in- 
stead of a smile, the wan lips resolved them- 
selves into a sigh. He was so miserably 
uneasy that, at last, she consented to go into 
her own room, and prepare for going to bed. 
She was indeed inclined to give up the 
idea that the inspector would call again 
that night, as it was already past nine 
o’clock. 

She stood by her fatlier, holding on to the 
back of hi.s chair. 

“ You will go to bed soon, papa, won’t you ? 
Don’t sit up alone ! ” 

What his answer was she did not hear ; the 
words were lost in the far .smaller point of 
.sound that magnified itself to her fears, and 
filled her brain. There was alow ring at the 
door-bell. 

She kissed her father and glided down 
stairs, with a rapidity of motion of which no 
one would have thought her capable, who 
had seen her the minute before. She put 
aside Dixon. 

“Don’t come. I will open the door. I 
know it is him — I can — I must manage it all 
myself.” 

“As you please, miss! ” said Dixon testily; 
but in a moment afterwards, she added, 
“But you’re not fit for it. You are more 
dead than alive.” 

“ Am I ? ” said Margaret, turning round 
and showing her eyes all aglow with strange 
fire, her cheeks flushed, though her lips were 
baked and livid still. 

She opened the door to the Inspector, and 
preceded him into the study. She placed the 
candle on the table, and snuffed it carefully, 
before she turned round and faced him. 

“ You are late ! ” said she. “ Well I ” She 
held her breath for the answer. 

“ I ’m sorry to have given any unnecessary 
trouble, ma’am ; for, after all tliey ’ve given 
up all thoughts of holding an inquest. I 
have had other work to do and other 
people to see, or I should have been here 
belore now.” 

“ Then it is ended,” said Margaret. “ There 
is to be no further enquiry.” 

“ I believe I’ve got Mr, Thornton’s note 
about me,” said the Inspector, fumbling in 
his pocket-book. 

“ Mr. Thornton’s ! ” said Margaret. 

“ Yes ! he’s a magistrate — ah ! here it is.” 
She could not see to read it — ^no, not although 
she was close to the candle. The words 
swam before her. But she held it in her 
hand, and looked at it as if she were intently 
studying it 

“ I’m sure, ma’am, it’s a great weight off* my 
mind ; for the evidence was so uncertain, 
you see, that the man had received anjr blow at 
all, — and if any question of identity came 
in, it so complicated the case, as I told Mr. 
Thornton— ” 
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‘^Mr. Thornton ! ” said Margai’et, again. 

“ I met him this morning, just as he was 
comiog out of this house, and, as he’s an old 
friend of mine, besides being the magistrate 
who saw Leonards last night, I made bold to 
tell him of my difficulty.” 

Margaret sighed deeply. She did not want 
to hear any more ; she was afraid alike of 
what she had heard, and of what she might 
hear. She wished that the man would go. She 
forced herself to speak. 

“ Thank you for calling. It is very late. I 
dare say it is past ten o’clock. Oh I here is 
the note !” she continued, suddenly interpret- 
ing the meaning of thp hand held out to 
receive it. He was putting it up, when she 
said, ‘‘ I think it is a cramped, dazzling sort of 
writing, I could not read it ; will you just 
read it to me ? ” 

He read it aloud to her. 

“Thank you. You told Mr. Thornton that 
I was not there ? ” 

“ Oh, of course, ma’am. I ’m sorry now 
that I acted upon information, which seems 
to have been so erroneous. At tirst the 
young man was so positive ; and now he 
says that he doubled all along, and hopes 
that his mistake won’t have occasioned you 
such annoyance as to lose their shop your 
custom. Good night, ma’am.” 

“ Good night.” She rang the bell for 
Dixon to show him out. As Dixon re- 
turned up the passage Margaret passed her 
swiftly. 

“ It is all right I ” said she, without looking 
at Dixon j and before the w^oniau could 
follow her with further questions she had sped 
up-stairs, and entered her bed-chamber, and 
bolted her door. 

She threw herself, dressed as she was, upon 
her bed. She was too much exiiausted to 
think. Haif-an-hour or more elapsed before 
the cramped nature of her position, and the 
chilliness, supervening upon great fatigue, 
had the power to rouse her numbed faculties. 
Then she began to recall, to combine, to won- 
der. The first idea that presented itself to 
her was, that all this sickening alarm on 
Frederick’s behalf was over ; that the strain 
was past. The next was a wish to remember 
every word of the Inspector’s which related to 
Mr. Thornton. When had ho seen him ? What 
had he said 1 What had Mr. Thornton done ? 
What were the exact words of his note ? 
And until she could recollect, even to the 
placing or omitting an article, the very ex- 
pressions which he had used in the note, her 
mind refused to go On with its progress. But 
the next conviction she came to was clear 
enough ; Mr. Thornton had seen her close to 
Outwood station on the fatal Thursday night, 
and had been told of her denial that she was 
there. She stood as a liar in his eyes. She 
was a liar. But she had no thought of peni- 
tence before God ; notliing but chaos and 
night surrounded the one lurid fact that, in 
Mr. Thornton’s eyes, she was degraded She 


cared not to think, even to herself, of how 
much of excuse she might plead. That had 
nothing to do with Mr. Thornton ; she never 
dreamed that he, or any one else, could find 
cause for suspicion in what was so natural 
as her accompanying her brother ; but what 
was really false and wrong was known to him, 
and he had a right to judge her. “ Oli, Fre- 
derick I Frederick ! ” she cried, “ what have 
I not sacrificed for you ! ” Even when she 
fell asleep her thoughts were compelled to 
travel the same circle, only with exag- 
gerated and monstrous circumstances of 
pain. 

When she awoke a new idea flashed 
upon her with all the brightness of the 
morning. Mr. Thornton had leiu-nt her false- 
hood before he went to the coroner : that 
suggested the thought, that he had possibly 
been influenced so to do with a view of spar- 
ing her the repetition of her denial. But she 
pushed this notion on one side with tiie sick 
wilfulness of a child. If it were so, she felt no 
gratitude to him, as it only showed her how 
keenly lie must have seen that she wiis dis- 
graced already, before betook such unwonted 
pains to spare her any further trial of truth- 
fulness winch had already failed so signally. 
She would have gone through the wliole — 
she would liave peijured herself to save Fre- 
derick, rather-— far rather — than Mr. Thorn- 
ton should have had the knowledge that 
prompted him to interfere to save her. 'VV'hat 
ill-fate brought him in contact with the In- 
s])ector ? What made him be the very ma- 
gistrate sent for to receive Leonards’ deposi- 
tion ? What had I^onards said 1 How much 
of it was intelligible to Mr. Thornton, wiio 
might already, for aught she knew, be aware 
of the old accusation against Frederick, 
through their mutual friend Mr. Bell I If 
so, he had striven to save the sou, who came 
in defiance of the Jaw to attend his mother’s 
death-bed. And under this idea she could feel 
grateful — not yet, if ever she should, if his iuter- 
lereuce had been prompted by coutem})t. Oh ! 
had auy one such just cause to feel contempt 
for her 1 Mr. Thornton, above all people, on 
whom slie had looked down from her imagin- 
ary heights till now I She suddenly found 
hei-self at his feet, and was strangely dis- 
tressed at her fall. She shrank from following 
out the premises to their conclusion, and so 
acknowledging to herself how much she 
valued his respect and good opinion. When- 
ever this idea presented itself to lier at the 
end of a long avenue of thoughts, she turned 
away from following that path — she would 
not believe in it. 

It was later than she fancied, for in the 
agitation of the previous night, she had for- 
otten to wind up her watch ; and Mr. Hale 
lad given especiM orders that she was not to 
be disturbed oy the usual awakening. By and 
by the door opened cautiously, and Dixon 
put her head in. Perceiving that Margaret 
was awake, she came forwards with a letter. 
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“ Here’s something to do you good, miss. A 
letter from Master Frederick.” 

“ Thank you, Dixon, llow late it is ! ” 

She spoKe very languidly, and suffered 
Dixon to lay it on the counterpane before 
her, without putting out a hand to 
take it. 

** You want your breakfast, I’m sure. X 
will bring it you in a minute. Master has got 
the tray all ready, 1 know.” 

Margaret did not reply ; she let her go ; 
she felt that she must be alone before she 
could open that letter. She opened it at last. 
The first thing that caught her eye was the 
date two days earlier than she received it. 
He had then written when he had j>roinised, 
and their alarm might have been spared. 
But she would read the letter and i 
sec. It was hasty enough, but perfectly j 
satisfactory. He had seen Henry Lennox, ; 
who knew enough of the case to shake his ! 
head over it, in the first instance, and tell him 
he had done a very daring thing in returning 
to England, witli such an accusation, backed 
by such powerful influence, hanging over him. 
But when they had come to talk it over, Mr. | 
Iauiiiox had acknowledged that there might 
bo some chance of his acquittal, if he could 
but prove his stateineuts by credible wit- 
nesses — that in aiicli case it might be worth 
while to stand Ids trial, otherwise it would be 
a great risk. He would examine — he wnuld 
take every pmns. “It struck me,” said Frede- 
rick, “that your introduction, little sister 
of mine, went a long way. Is it so ? He made 
many inquiries, 1 can assure you. He seemed a 
sharp, iutelligent fellow, and in good practice 
too, to judge from the signs of business and 
the number of clerks about him. But these 
may be only lawyers’ dodges. I have just 
caught a paclcet on the point of sailing — 1 am 
off in five minutes. 1 may have to come back 
to England again on this business, so keep my 
visit secret. I shall send my father some rai e 
old sherry, such as you cannot buy in Eng- 
land, — (such stuff a.s Eve got in the bottle be- 
fore me)! He needs something of the kind — 
my dear love to him — God bless him. Bm 
sure — hei*e’s my cab. P.S. — Wliat an escape 
that wiiB ! Take care you don’t breathe of 
my having been — not even to the Shaws.” 

Margaret turned to the envelope ; it was 
marked “ Too late.” The letter had probably 
been trusteil to some careless waiter, who 
had forgotten to post it. Oh ! what slight 
cobwebs of chances stand between us and 
Temptation ! Frederick had been 8a»fe, and 
out of England twenty, nay, thirty hours ago ; 
and it was only about seventeen hours since 
she had told a falsehood to baffle pursuit, 
which even then would have been vain. How 
faithless she had been! Where now washer 
proud motto, “ Fais ce que dois, advienne que 
pourra?” If she had but dared to bravely tell 
the truth as regarded herself, defying tliem 
to find oAt what she refused to tell concern- 
ing another, how light of heart she would 


now have felt ! Not humbled before God, as 
having failed in trust towards Him, not de- 
graded and abased in Mr. Thornton’s sight. 
She caught herself up at this with a miserable 
tremor ; here was she classing his low opinion 
of her alongside with the displeasure of God, 
How was it that he haunted her imagination 
so persistently ? What could it be ? Why 
did she care for what he thought in spite of 
ail her pride ; in spite of herself ] She be- 
lieved that she could have borne the sense of 
Almighty displeasure, because He kjiew all, 
and could read her jjenitence, and hear her 
cries for help in time to come. But Mr. 
Thornton — why did she tremble, and hide 
her face in the pillow 1 What strong feeling 
had overtaken her at last 1 

She sprang out of bed and prayed long and 
earnestly. It soothed and comforted her so 
to open her heart. But as soon as she re- 
viewed her position she found the sting was 
still there ; that she was not good enough, 
nor pure enough to be indifferent to the 
lowered opinion of a fellow creature ; that 
the thought of how lie must be looking upon 
her with contempt stood between her and her 
sense of wrong-doing. She took her letter in 
to her father as soon as she was drest. 
Tliere was so sliglit an allusion to their 
! alarm at the railroad station, that Mr. Hale 
I passed over it without paying any attention 
to it. Indeed, beyond the mere fact of 
Frederick having sailed undiscovered and 
unsuspected, he did not gather much from the 
letter at the time, he was so uneasy about 
Margaret’s pallid looks. Slie seemed con- 
tinually on the point of weeping. 

“ You are sfully overdone, Margaret. It is 
no wonder. But you must let me nurse you 
now.” 

He made her lie down on the sofa, and 
went for a sbawl to cover her wfith. His 
tcndt'rnt'ss released her teixrs ; and she cried 
bitterly. 

“ Poor 9 hiid ! — poor child I ” said he, look- 
ing fondly at her, as she lay with her face to 
the wall, shaking with her sobs. After 
a while tliey ceased, and she began to wonder 
whether she durst give herself the relief of 
telling her father of all her trouble. But 
there were more reasons against it than for 
it. The only one for it was the relief to 
herself ; and against it was the thought that 
it w'ould add materially to hei' father’s 
nervousness, if it were indeed necessary for 
Frederick to come to England again j that 
he w'ould dwell on the circumstance of his 
son’s having caused the death of a man, how- 
ever unwittingly and unwillingly ; that this 
knowledge would perpetually recur to trouble 
him, in various shapes of exaggei*ation and 
distortion from the simple truth. And about 
her own great fault— -he would be distressed 
beyond measure at her want of courage and 
faith, yet perpetually troubled to make 
excuses for her, Foi*merly l^Iargaret w^ould 
have come to him as priest as well as father, 
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to tell him of her temptation and her sin 
but latterly they had not spoken much oi 
such subjects ; and she knew not how, in hi: 
change of opinions, he would reply if th' 
depth of her soul called unto his. No ; sir 
would keep her secret, and bear the burden 
alone. Alone she would go before God, ant 
cry for His absolution. Alone she woulc 
endure her disgraced position in the opinion 
of Mr. Thornton. She was unspeakabl3; 
touched by the tender efforts of her father tc 
think of cheerful subjects on which to talk 
and so^ to take her thoughts away from 
dwelling on all that had happened of late. 
It was some months since he had been st 
talkative as he was this day. He would no 
let her sit up, and offended Dixon desperately 
by insisting on waiting upon her himself. 

At last she smiled ; a poor, weak little 
smile ; but it gave him the truest pleasure. 

“ It seems strange to think, that what gives 
us most hope tor the future should be calle(‘ 
Dolores,” said Margaret. The remark was 
more in character with her father than with 
her usual self; but to-day they seemed to 
have changed natures. 

“ Her mother was a Spaniard, I believe 
that accounts for her religion. Her father 
was a stiff Presbyterian when I knew him 
But it is a very soft and pretty name.” 

“ young she is ! — younger by fourteen 
monttmlban I am. Just the age that Edith 
was when she was engaged to Captain 
Lennox. Papa, we will go and see them in 
Spain.” 

He shook Ills head. But he said, “ If you 
wish it, Margaret. Only let us come back 
here. It would seem unfair — unkind to 
your mother, who always, I’m afraid, disliked 
Milton so much, if we left it now she is lying 
here, and cannot go with us. No, dear ; you 
shall go and see them, and bring me back a 
report of ray Spanish daughter.” 

No, papa, I won’t go without you. Who 
is to take care of you when I am gone ? ” 

I should like to know which of us is tak- 
ing care of the other. But if you went, I 
should persuade Mr. Thornton to let me give 
him double lessons. We would work up the 
classics famously. That would be a per- 
petual interest. You might go on, and see 
Edith at Corfu, if you likwi,” 

Margaret did not speak all at once. Then 
she said rather gravely : “ Thank you, papa. 
But I don’t want to go. We will hope that 
Mr, Lennox will manage so well, that Frede- 
rick may bring Dolores to see us when they 
are married. And as for Edith, the regiment 
won’t remain much longer in Corfu. Perhaps 
we shall see both of them here before another 
year is out.” 

Mr. Hale’s cheerful subjects had come to ' 
an end. Some painful recollection had stolen 
across his mind, and driven him into silence. 
By and by Margaret said : 

“ Papa — did you see Nicholas Higgins at 
the funeral] He was there, and Mary too. 


Poor fellow ! it was his way of showing sym- 
pathy. He has a good warm heart under his 
bluff abrupt ways.” 

*‘I am sure of it,” replied Mr. Hale. 
saw it all along, even while you tried to per- 
suade me that he was all sorts of bad things. 
We will go and see them to-morrow, if you 
are strong enough to walk so far.” 

“ Oh yes. I want to see them. We did 
not pay Mary — or ratlier she refused to take 
it, DixUn says. We will go so as to catch him 
just after his dinner, and before he goes to 
his work.” 

Towards evening Mr. Hale said ; 

“ I half expected Mr. Thornton would have 
called. He spoke of a book yesterday whicli 
he had, and which I wanted to see. He said 
he would try and bring it to day.” 

Margaret sighed. She knew he would not 
come. He would be too delicate to run the 
chance of meeting her while lier shame must 
be so fresh in his memory. The very men- 
tion of his name renewed her trouble, and 
produced a relapse into the feeling of de- 
})ressed pre-occupied exhaustion. Slie gitve 
way to listless languor. Suddenly it struck 
her that this was a strange manner to show 
her patience, or to reward her father for his 
watchful care of her all through the day. 
She sate up, and offered to read aloud. His 
eyes were failing, and he gladly acce})ted her 
proposal. She read well ; she gave the due 
emphasis ; but had any one asked lier, when 
.she liad ended, the meaning of what she 
had been readij)g, she could not Iiave told. 
She was smitten with a feeling of ingrati- 
tude to Mr. Thornton, inasrmicli as, in the 
morning, she had refused to acce[)t the kind- 
le.ss he had shown her in making further 
uquiry from the medical men, so as to obvi- 
ate any inquest being held. Oh ! she was 
grateful ! She had been cowardly and false, 
and had shown her cowardliness and false- 
lood in action that could not be recalled ; 
out she was not ungrateful. It sent a glow 
to her heart to know how she could feel to- 
wards one who had reason to despise her. 
His cause for contempt wiia so just that she 
should have respected him less if she had 
thought he did not feel contempt. It was 
i pleasure to feel how thoroughly slie re- 
ipected him. He could not prevent her 
doing that ; it was the one comfort in all 
Iiis misery. 

Late in the evening the expected book 
arrived, “ with Mr. Thornton’s kind regards, 
and wishes to know how Mr. Hale is.” 

“ Say that I am much better, Dixon, but 
;hat Miss Hale- ” 

“No, papa,” said Margaret, eagerly — 
don’t say anything about me. He does not 
!l8k.” 

“ My dear child, how you are shivering ! ” 
said her father, a few minutes afterwards. 
‘You must go to bed directly. You have 
urned quite pale ! ” 

Margaret did not refuse to go, though 
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alie waH loth to leave her father alone. She 
needed the relief of solitude after a day 
of busy thinking, and busier repenting. 

But she seenjed much as usual the next 
day ; the lingering gravity and sadness, and 
the occasional absence of mind, were not 
unnatural symptoms in the early days of 
grief. And almost in proportion to her re- 
establishment in liealth, was her father's 
relapse into his abstracted musing upon 
the wife he had lost, and the past era in 
his life that was closed to him for ever. 

CHIP. 

CRIMINAL LUNATICS, 

In reference to a recent Chip, entitled 
Her Majesty’s Pleasure, a correspondent 
mentions that during the hist six or eight 
months two cases have come under his notice 
in whicli criminal lunatics, who had coin- 
initteti very grave otfences, had been acquitted 
by a Jury on the plea of insanity, and having 
been placed in temporary custody in the 
county asylum, have been set at liberty. 
There was no difliculty in the matter. The 
medical officer of tlie asylum sent his cer- 
tificate to the Homo Secretary, declarin 
that these criminals were perfectly restored 
to sanity ; and “ Her Majesty’s pleasure on 
the subject of their custody,” was imme- 
diately made known in a warrant for their 
release. 

“ In cases where the ofience committed has 
been one of a very grave character,” he adds, 

“ the certificate of the iiiodicai officer has to be 
accompanied by a formal petition from the 
Committee of Visiting Justices to the Home 
Secretaiy for the liberation of the ofieiider. 
But, if 1 am not mistaken, in crimes of a less 
serious nature, the latter formality is dis- 
pensed witli. I imagine, therefore, that if 
any criminal lunatic, restored to undoubted 
sanity still remain in custody, * her Majesty’s 
pleasure on the subject ’ not having been 
made known, it arises not from any defect 
in the laws, but more probably from the fact 
that no certificate has been presented to her 
Majesty that such lunatic is now of un- 
doubted sanity, and is a fit peraon to be at 
large.” 

A SCIENTIFIC FIGMENT. 

With all its love of demonstration, Science 
Bometimes dreams as strange dreams as Poetry 
itself. The ancient systems of Astronomy 
have long ago waned into the region of myths 
and visions ; and Ptolemy, since he cannot 
maintain his place among the discoverers of 
natural laws, must be content to rank hence- 
forth as an unconscious fabulist. So, also, 
with the astrologers, and the alchemists, 
and the disciples of the divining-rod, and, it 
must be added, with many of tiie would-be 
wise men of our own day, who confuse the 
boundary lines of Science and Superstition. 


Investigation, in fact, has a tendency to go 
to sleep at times over its worlc ; and, while 
thus somnolent, to be troubled with night- 
mares of a very fantastical character. 

One of the most curious of tliese aberra- 
tions — though by no means the most absurd 
— was the belief, entertained by the ancient 
philosophers, and lasting until j^ecent times, 
that many of the lower order of animals were 
produced (not only in tlie original foimation 
of all things, but systematically, so to speak, 
and year after year) by the action of the sun 
upon moist clay, or putrescent matter in a 
state of fermentation. This notion probably 
arose from the fact that lieat and moisture 
appear to be the two great principles of phy- 
sical life ; and the old and universal tradi- 
tion of the substance of all tilings having 
originally existed in Chaos, where it lay inert 
until vivified by the Divine warmth and 
energy, seemed to justify and strengthen an 
opinion which was not in itself so unreason- 
able as might at first appear. The ancient 
I'ersians adored the sun as the visible Creative 
Power ; and the more we search into the 
es-sential nature (physically speaking) of 
things, the more we discover in earth and 
moLsture tlie passive and pliable elements, 
and ill heat the working and formative. It 
seems probable tliat the first creation of all 
animals (as far as concerns merely secondary 
causes) wan from the combination of these 
elements ; though whether such a pheno- 
menon is ever repeated, is more capable of 
piestion. Bul/tlie belief in the alhrmativo 
was formerly so general, that we can scarcely 
w'onder at the many wild chimiertis to which 
t lias given birth. 

Animals, as well txs the rudiments of all 
other things, according to the Phceniciaus, 
were formed from the putrefying of the mud 
:ud ooze left by the dark waters of Chaos 
liter subsiding. These rudiments, however, 
•emaiued lifeless, until the brooding heat of 
he sun produced clouds, from which issued 
Imnder and lightning ; when the slumber- 
ing principle of vitality was awakened, and 
he earth, sea, and air swarmed with throb- 
bing, conscious, and multiform life. This, 
radition may possibly be the origin of a very 
grand and lurid fable in connection with the 
Bermuda Islands. Stowe records that these 
lonely spots, 

Placed far amidst the nielanclioly main, 
were of all nations said and supposed to be 
enchanted, and inhabited witli witches and 
devills, which grow by reason of accustomed 
monstrous thunder, storms, and tempests.” 
Here, in its turn is probably the hint out of 
which ai'oae the idea of Shaksiieare’s Caliban, 
and the other ugly phantasms of the wonder- 
ful drama of enchantment. A living Shak- 
ipearian commentator, who is himself a noble 
dramatist, eloquently remarks upon the 
above passage from Stowe, that “ this account 
of the elemental growth and generation of the 
hags, and imps, and devils, and abortions, is 
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fearfully fine. Caliban, and Sycorax, and 
Setebos might well be imagined to have 
first glared into life through the long-fer- 
menting incantation of ‘accustomed mon- 
strous thunder.’ ” 

The serpent Python, slain by iV polio, was 
said to have been evolved by heat from the 
mud and moisture left by the Deucalion 
deluge. He was the stupendous offspring of a 
terrible solar chemistry. Ovid, in the First 
Book of the Metamorphoses, speaking of the 
creation of this serpent, as well as of all 
brute animals, after the celebrated Greek 
flood, says : 

All other creatures took their numerous birth 
And figures from the voluntary earth. 

When that old humour 'with the sun did sweat, 

And slimy marishes grew big with heat, — 

The pregnant seeds, as from their mother’s womb. 

From quickening Earth both growth and fomi assume. 
So, when seven-ohanneliM Nile forsakes the ])lain, 

When ancient bounds retiring streams contain, 

And late-left slimo ctlicrcal fervours burn, 

Men various creatures with the glebe upturn : 

Of those, some in their very time of birth ; 

Some lame; and others half alive, half earth. 

For Heat and Moisture, when they temperate gTW, 
Forthwith conceive, and life on things bestow. 

Fj'om striving Fire and Water all proceed, 

Discording concord ever apt to breed. 

So, Earth, by that late deluge muddy grown, 

When on her lap reflecting Titan shone, 

Produced a world of forms, restored the late, 

And other unknown monsters did create. 

We quote from the old muscular translation 
(sixteen hundred and thirty-two) by George 
Sandys, who, in his singular annotations, 
observes : “ Heat and Moisture, the parents 
of Generation, are feigned here to Ijave pro- 
duced Python. , . , But the sense of this 
fable is merely physical j for Py t)i on, born | 
after the Deluge, of the humid earth, is that ! 
great exhalation which rovse from the late 
drowned world, until it was di.ssipated l)y the 
fervour of the sun, or Ay)ollo. The word 
[Python] signifies putrefaction : and because 
the sun consumes the putrefaction of the 
earth, his beams darting from his orb like 
arrows, — with his arrows he is said to have 
killed Python. So, serpentine Error by the 
light of Truth is confounded.” 

Milton, in Paradise Lost, speaks of this 
serpent as him 

Whom the sun 

ingender’d in the Pythian vale on slime, 

Huge Python. 

Shakspeare probably had the idea of solar 
creation in his mind when he made Timon of 
Athens (act iv., scene iii.) exclaim, ad- 
dressing the earth, — 

Teem with new monateri, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion all above 
Never presented ! 

And, a few lines before this, the misanthrope 
speaks of-— 

All the abhorred births below ensp Heaven, 
Whereon H)q>eriou*s quickening fire doth shine. 


The fructifying power of the Kile, men- 
tioned by Ovid in the foregoing quotation 
from the Metamorphoses (it is thought, by 
the way, that the belief in the spontaneous 
creation of animals, arose in Egypt) has been 
a favourite idea of the poets. It is thus 
alluded to by Spenser in the Faery Queene 
(Book I., c. i.) 

As when old pother Nil us 'gins to swell 
With timely pride above the Plgyptian vale, 

Ilis fattie waves doe fertile slimo out well, 

And overflow each plainc and lowly dale ; 

But when his later spring ’gins to avalc, 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves, wherein there breed 
Ten tliousand kinds of creatures, partly male 
And partly female, of his friiitfull seed : 

Such ugly monstrous shapes elsewhere may no man 
reed. 

And again, in Book HI. c. vi., wlicre the 
poet writes with all the zeal of a lire -wor- 
shipper : 

Reason teacheth that the fruitfiill scades 

Of all things living, through impression 
Of the siin-hcames in moyst complexic:), 

Doe life conceive, and quickned are by kynd : 

.So. after Niliis* inundation, 

Infinite shapes of creatures men doe fynd 
Iiilonnod in the mud on which the sunne hath shynd. 

Groat Fatlicr he of Generation 

Is rightly cald, — ih' Author of life and light; 

And his fiiirc sister, for creation, 

Ministreth matter fitt, which, tempred 'right 
With liealc and humour, breedes the living wight. 

After all, may not the matter of fact be 
! correct, even though the deduction be erro- 
neou.s ? We know that in hot countries it is 
very common for oviparous animals to leave 
tlieir eggs in mud or sand, where they are in 
time liatchcd by the wanuth of the lieaveirs. 
Your sun is a great incubator. We have read 
accounts of the Nile sands being at certain 
seasons alive with the upheaving of the newly 
born crocodiles, as they come shouldering 
their Avay into the sultry air and light. 

It was long before the belief of which we 
write was given up, even by tlie scientific. 
Bacon, who, notwithstanding his sturdiness 
in repudiating much of the lumber of the 
schools, liad ever a backward eye to the tra- 
ditions of antiquity, held firmly to the opinion 
that many living creatures are pi’oiluced 
solely from putrefaction. In his Natural 
History (Century VII. Experiments 
697, 698), he discourses at large upon this 
subject. He classes earthworms, eels, snakes, 
wood-worms, fleas, moths, grasshoppers, silk- 
worms, flies, bees, and some others, under the 
head of imperfect and anomalously produced 
creatures. And he mentions the sudden birth 
of a kind of fly by intense heat ; a story wliich 
has apparently derived startling confirmation 
within the last few years from tlie accidental 
discovery of Mr. Crosse, of Bristol. It is 
affirmed,” says Bacon, both by ancient and 
modern observation, that in furnaces of 
copper and brass, where chalcites (which is 
vitriol) is often cast in to mend the w'orking. 
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there risoth suddenly a fly, which sometimes 
moveth, as if it took hold on the walls of the 
furnace ; sometimes is seen moving in the 
fire below ; and dieth presently as soon as it 
is out of the furnace. Which is a noble 
instance, and worthy to be weighed ; for it 
showeth that as well violent heat of fire as 
the gentle heat of living creatures will vivify, 
if it have matter proportionable. Now, the 
great axiom of vivification is, that there must 
be heat, to dilate the spirit of the body ; an 
acfivo spirit to be dilated ; matter, viscous 
or tenacious, to hold in the spirit ; and that 
matter to be put forth and figured. Now, a 
spirit dilated by so ardent a fire as that of 
the furnace, as soon as ever it cooleth never 
so little, congealeth presently. And (no doubt) 
this action is farthered by the chalcite which 
hath a spirit that will put forth and germi- 
nate, as we see in chiraical trials.” In Syl- 
vester’s translation of Du Bartas (Book I. 
c. vi.) we find this phenomenon thus al- 
luded to. 

So, of tho firo, in burning furnace, springs 
The fly Pnansta the flaming wings: 

AVitiioiit l)ic fire it dies; witlwn it, joys, 

Living in that which each thing else destro3'S. 

As a companion to this strange fact (if it 
be one), Bacon tells us, on the authority ot 
the ancients, of “a worm that breedeth in old 
snow, and is of colour reddish, and dull of 
motion, and dieth soon after it cometh out of 
snow : which should show that snow hath in 
it a secret wannth, for else it could hardly 
vivify. And the reason of the dying of the 
worm may be the sudden exhaling of that ^ 
little Mpij'it as soon as it cometh out of the 
cold wdiich lia<l shut it in.” 

So, the cold humour breeds the salamander; 

Wlio, in effect like to her birth’s commander, 

With child with hundred winters, with her touch 

Qucuclieth the fire, thougi» glowing noVr so much. 

Du Bautis. 

It is related that Dr. Darwin once pre- 
served a piece of vermicelli under a glass 
case until it became endued with motion ; 
and a tale w'as once current respecting a 
snake which was supposed to arise from the 
hair of a horse dropped into stagnant water. 
This tradition (which was regarded as of 
sufficient importance to be elaborately dis- 
proved by Dr. Lister in the Philosophical 
Transactions) has furnished Shakspeare with 
an allusion in Antony and Cleopatra (Act. i., 
scene 2), and has thus, probably, been saved 
from oblivion : 

Much it breeding, 

Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but lift, 

And not a serpent’s poiton. 

Coleridge accounts for this marvel by sup^ 
posing that the omimalculce contained in the 
stagnant water may collect round the horse- 
hair, and impart to it a wormy motion. 

Analogous to the foregoing is the well- 
known story of the Solan d geese or barnacles, 
found in the Western Isles of Scotland, and 


in Jersey, and “ whose equivocal generation 
from a rotten piece of wood, tossed in the sea 
and impregnated with nitre and salt, is 
gen^jrally received for a truth, and attested by 
persons of good credit ; who affirm they ha ve 
frequently seen these birds sticking to the 
plank in different forms, and according to the 
progress of nature ; some in the size and 
figure of mush rooms ; others farther ad- 
vanced towards their species ; and some^r- 
fectly fledged.” * It was said that the flesh 
of these birds tasted of fir ; but the whole 
thing is explained by what has been alleged 
by some observers — namely, that the eggs of 
this species of goose ore deposited by the 
mother in old logs of wood, and there 
hatched. The attestation of the miracle by 
pei-sons of good credit is a noticeable feature 
of the story. How often have we, in doubt- 
ing any marvel of the present day, been 
knocked on the head by these same x>ersons 
of good credit ! For it is observable that 
every nine days* wonder, however huge ^nd 
unwieMly, is sure to be backed up by the 
emphatic asseverations of persons of good 
credit ; and the believers make a great deal 
of that kind of evidence. It must be admitted 
that there is no small amount of strategical 
skill in this method of disputation ; for the 
argument is at once removed from the ground 
of abstract principles to that of personality; 
and you find yourself suddenly placed in the 
disagreeable position of seeming to impugn 
the character of some unknown A. or B. 
You are tlien accused of being very unfair ; 
and the adversary, wath a grand flourish of 
trumpets, withdraws exullingly. And yet, 
in the end, nonsense is cei’tain to find its 
level — persons of good credit notwithstanding. 

I'he account given of the goose phe- 
nomenon by old Gerard, in his Herbal 
(lifteen hundred and ninety-seven), difiers 
somewhat from that already quoted. He 
says : There are in the north parts of Scot- 
land certain trees, whereon do gi’owe shell- 
fishes, which, falling into the water, do be- 
come fowles, whom we call barnakles ; in the 
north of England, brant geese ; and in Lan- 
cashire, tree geese.” Mandeville speaks of a 
tree, somewhere in the far east, the fruit of 
which changes into birds : 

So, slow Bootes underneath him see*, 

In the ir.y isles, those goslings hatch’d of trees; 
Whose fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 

Are turn’d (they say) to living fowls soon after. 

So, rotten sides of broken ships do change 
To barnacles : oh, transformation strange ! 

’Twas first a green tree ; then a gallant hull ; 

Lately a mushroom; now a flying gull. 

Do Bartas. 

In Isaac Walton’s Complete Angler (Part 
i, chap. 5) we find an opinion quoted fi-om 
Pliny to tlte effect that some kinds of flies, 
worms, and other insects, have their birth or 


* Collier’s Dictionary, Supplement, 1727«--~Aii. 
Jersey. 
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being fioni a dew that in the spring falls 
upon the leaves of trees ; and that some 
kinds of them are from a dew left upon 
herbs and flowers ; and others from a Aew 
left upon cole worts or cabbages : all which 
kinds of dews, being thickened and con- 
densed, are by the sun’s generative heat, 
most of them hatched, and in three days 
made living creatures.” Dr. Darwin was 
inclined to think that insects are derived 
from particles of flowers kindled into separate 
vitality — an opinion which seems in some 
degree supported by the modern microsco- 
pical discovery of active molecules in plants. 

Frogs were once thought to be a kind of 
animated mud — probably from their being 
spawned in ditches, and from their under- 
going a slow and visible process of formation. 
After a certain period, it was supposed that 
they returned to their pristine material 
melting gradually away into their native 
slime. Toads, also, were said to have the 
same origin ; and it was asserted, shortly 
after one of the great plagues of London that 
toads were found in the low grounds about 
the metropolis, with tails two or three inches 
long, although they are generally without 
any tail whatever — a phenomenon which was 
thought to argue “ a great disposition to 
putrefaction in the soil and air.” Of the 
same class of opinions is that relating to the 
utter shapelessness of a bear’s whelp imme- 
diately after birth and until they have been 
fashioned by the dam’s tongue (which Sir 
Thomas Browne has condescended to confute 
in his Vulgar Errors) ; and a ghastly story 
concerning a serpent which arises from the 
pith of a man’s back-bone after death. Paulus 
-dEmilius avers that in the tomb of Charles 
Martel was discovered one of these snakes 
for the existence of which, Sandys, in his 
commentary on the Fifteenth Book of the 
Metamorphoses, gives this portentous reason : 

In the beginning, the Serpent infused his 
poison into man ; and no marvaile if from 
that contagion a serpent should be engendered 
of his marrow.” (!) Jeremy Taylor relates a 
story of a fair young German gentleman, 
who, after the frequent iinportunities of his 
friends that he should have his portrait 
taken, told them that they might send a 
ainter to his vault a few days after his 
urial, and, if they pleased, might cause him 
to draw the image of his death unto the life. 
This being done, they “ found his face half- 
eaten, and his midriff and back-bone full of 
serpents. And so he stands among his 
ancestors.” After this, we really feel uncom- 
fortable in the region of our vertebrae, and 
decidedly suspicious of our midriff. 

Bacon was so impressed with the truth of 
such stories as these, that, in his philosophical 
romance ’’of the New Atlantis, he makes the 
rearing of novel kinds of animals from putre- 
faction one of the special stitdies of the 
inmates of Solomon’s House. 

Still stranger fancies than any of the above 


have had their periods of belief. Kepler 
thought that comets were a sort of chima;ras 
starting into life in the regions of space ; and 
ill the old German romance of Doctor 
Faustus we find this opinion set forth with 
a scientific particularity that would make 
modern astronomers stare. According to the 
Doctor, comets proceed from the conjunction 
of the sun and moon ! But, in truth, there 
is no limit to the lunatic dreams of morbid 
speculatists. Wild as the conception of Mrs. 
Shelley’s Frankenstein appears to be, it does 
not lack its counterpart in the actual aberra- 
tions of real men. Paracelsus aimed at the 
making of pygmies ; and Baptista Porta con- 
ceived the possibility of a similar result ! 
We laugh at these fancies now, and rightly ; 
yet equally wondrous incidents in this great 
mystery of life are daily taking place in our 
own bodies. We cannot, at our will, evoke 
new forms of vitality ; yet we ourselves aro 
undergoing a perpetual decay and recon- 
struction. We die and are born again, in 
some imperceptible atom, every instant. 
That body whicli was the conscious and 
sensitive dwelling-house of our spirit in 
childhood, and through the gates and avenues 
of which our soul looked forth upon the outer 
world, and saw, and felt, luid understood, the 
majestic shows of the universe, and the 
amplitudes of being — that temporary shell is 
already dead and in its grave ; and the 
organisation which we now possess is the 
matrix of its own successor. It is calculated 
that, from the continual falling olf of old, and 
access of fresh particles, we accjuire a per- 
fectly new body once in every seven years, or 
even less ; so that we may be said to be con- 
stantly refashioning our own identity. Thus, 
that which seems most tangible and solid 
fluctuates with treacherous mutability, and 
vanishes even from ourselves ; while the 
inner man remains unmoved in the midst of 
his sandy and shifting habitation. The 
creations of romance are notliing to this 
hourly miracle. The first wild guesses of 
infantine science, when every laboratory was 
as a haunted chamber in the daik, were not 
more strange and bewildering. And so the 
marvel of existence expands before us as we 
advance in our inquiries ; and the phanton^s 
of fable grow tame before the living verities 
of God. 
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DTi. RA E’S REPORT. tale at its proper val ue ; at least Sir John Rich- 

ardson and I did — and the first is high autlu;- 
Dr, Raf/s communication to us on the rity. Indeed, throughout the whole of Captain 
Buhject of his Report, whicli was begun last | or Commander M‘Clure’s communication 
week, resumes and concludes as follows : j with the natives in the neighbourhood of the 

When the Esquiuiaux have an object to ; M‘Kenzie, he api)ears to have been admirably 
gain, they will not hesitate to tell a false- | imposed upon by them. Let us again get at 
hood, but they cannot lie with a good grace ; ' a fact or two. 

“they cannot lie like truth,” as civilised men i He is told by a chief that the Esquimaux 
do. Tlieir fabrication.s are so silly and ridi- ! go so far to the westward to trade, instead of 
culous, and it i.s so easy to make them ; to the M‘Kenzie, “because, at the latter 
contradict themselves by a slight cross- ' place, the white man had given the Indians 
(piestioning, that the falsehood is easily dis- ' very bad water, whicli killed many and made 
covered. I could give a number of instaiiees • others foolish (drunk), and that they would 
of this, but shall coniine myself to two. ' not have any .sucli water. From this it 

When Sir John Richardson descended the . evidently appears tiiat the Company lose 
M‘Kenzie in 1848, a great number ol Ksqui- ; annually many valuable skins, whicli find 
maux came off in tlieir canoes ; they told us , their way to the Colvill instead of to the 
that on an ishind to which they jiointed, a ! M/Kenzie.” 

number of white people had been living for! Let us quietly examine the above state- 
some time ; that they had been living there i meiits. It is well known that since the 
all winter, and that we ought to land to see j McKenzie has been discovered, ardent spirits 
them. Tlieir story was altogether so incre- have not been admitted within the district, for 
dible, that we could not have a moment’s the natives. At present, and for many years 
doubt or difficulty in tracing its object. They j back sjiirits or wines have not been allowed to 
wished to get us on shore in order to liave a ; enter the M‘Kenzie or its neighbouring dis- 
better opportunity of pillaging our boats, as . trict of Athabasca, «s allowances for either 
they did those of Sir John Franklin; for it I officers or men in the Hudson’s Bay Corn- 
must be remembered that the Esquimaux at | pany's service, so that the natives might not 
the M‘Kenzie and to the westward are dil- j have it to say that we took for ourselves 
ferent from any of those to the eastward. ] what we would not giv^e to them. We do not 
The former, notwithstanding the frequent i know, nor do I think that there are, any Rus- 
efforts of the Hudson’s Bay Company to ! siaii trading posts on the Colvill. The true 
effect a peace, are at constant war with the reason that tliese Esquimaux do not trade 
Louchoux Indians, and consequently with ' with the Hudson’s Bay Company is, that the 
the “ white men,” as they think the latter, former are constantly at war with the Lou- 
by supplying guns and ammunition to the ■ choux. Frequent attempts have been made to 
Louchoux, are their allies. | effect a reconciliation between these tribes, 

Another instance excited much interest but hitherto without success, 
in England when it was first made known Captain M‘Clure tells us that the Esqui- 
here. It was reported to Captain M'Clure maux informed him that “ they had no com- 
by an Esquimaux, that one of a party of municatiou with any person belonging to the 
white men had been killed by one oi his j Great River” (MTvenzie) ; yet, strange to sa}% 
tribe near Point Warren. That the white j he intrusts the very despatches in which this 
men built a house there, but nobody knew is mentioned, to natives of the same tribe, 
how they came, as they had no boat; and and indulges the hope that his “letter may 
that they went inland. When asked “when reach the Hudson’s B.ay Company this year,” 
this took place 1” the reply was, that “it (one thousand eight hundred and fifty). In 
mi^t be last year or when I was a child.” another case, Captain M‘Clure mentions 
How any one could place any faith in such that he gave a gun and ammunition to an 
a report as tliis, I am at a loss to discover. Esquimaux chief, to deliver a despatch into 
Any man at all acquainted with the native the bands of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
character, would in a moment set down this any case, prepayment is acknowledged to be 
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a bad plan, but worst of all in that of a sa- 
vage with whom you are unacquainted, and 
on whom you have no hold. Had the pay 
depended upon the performance of the ser- 
vice, the des})atch might have had some 
chance of reaching its destination. 

I have had some opportunities of studying 
Esquimaux character ; and, from wliat I have 
seen, I consider them superior to all the tribes 
of red men in America. In their domestic 
lelationship they show a bright example to 
the most civilised people. They are dutiful 
sons and daughters, kind brothers and sisters, 
and most nifcctionate parents. So well is the 
first of these qualities understood among 
them, that a large family is consiilered wealth 
l)y a fatlier and motlier — for, the latter well 
know that they will be carefully temled by 
their oliispriiig, well clothed and fed, \yhLlst a 
scrap of skin or a morsel of food is to be 
obtained, as long as a spark of life remains ; 
and, after death, tliat their bodies will he 
pioperly placed either on or under the ground, 
according to the usage of the tribe. 

I do not stand alone in the high opinion I 
have formed of the Esquimaux character. 
At the Hudson’s Bay Company's establish- 
ments of Port George on the cast, and 
C'hurchill on the Tvest, coast of Hudson’s 
Bay, where the Esquimaux visit, they are 
looked upon in an eipially favourable light. 
The Moravian missionaries on the Labr.a- 
dor coast find the Esipiimaux Imnest and 
trustworthy, and employ them constantly 
and almost exclusively as doiiu'stic servants. 
The report of fhe residents in the Danish 
settlements on the west shores of Greenland, 
i.s no le.ss favourable ; and although I liave no 
special autliority for saying so, I believe 
that Captain Perring’s o|)iuious are similar. 
During the two winters I passed at Be pulse 
Bay, I had men with mo who had been, at 
some time of their lives, in all parts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s tcrritorie.s. These 
men assured me that they had never seen 
Indians so decorous, obliging, unobtrusive, 
orderly, and friendly, as the Esquimaux. 

Oh ! some one may remark, perhaps they 
have some private reason for this. 

jS’oWjiny men had not any “ private reason” 
for saying so. I firmly believe, and can 
almost positively assert, that no case of im- 
proper intercourse took place between them 
and the natives of Beinilse Bay during the 
two seasons I remained there — which i.s more, 
I suspect, than most of the commanders of 
parties to the Arctic Sea can truthfully affirm. 
A number of instances (principally ship- 
wreck.s), are brought forward to show that 
caimibalLsm has not been usually resorted to 
in cases of extreme want ; that it is the excej)- 
tion, not the rule, ^et not one of those pro- 
perly represent tlie probable position of Sir 
John Franklin’s party. In all the cases 
above alluded to, the parties suffering were 
deprived of water as well as of food. We all 
know that when any one suffers from two 


painful sensations, but painful in different 
degrees, the more severe of the two ]>ro vents 
the lesser from being felt. 

Thirst causes a far more painful sensation 
than hunger, and consequently, whilst the 
first remains unappeasod, the pangs of tlie 
other are very slightly, if at all, felt. In 
the case of Franklin’s partv, their thirst 
could be easily assuaged, and consequently 
tlie pangs of hunger would be felt the more 
intensely. Even Franklin’s former disastrous 
journey (from tlie narrative of which large 
extracts have been made) is not a parallel cjvse. 
In it the suffering party bad generally 
soinotbing or other every few days to allay 
the cravings of hunger. They had pieces of 
old leathei’, tripe de roche, and an infu.sion of 
the tea-plant. Unfortunately, near the mouth 
of Bac'k’s Fish Biver, there are none of 
the above named plants, — nothing but a 
barren waste with scarcely a blade of 
grass upon it. Much stress is laid on the 
moral character and the admirable discipline 
of the crews of Sir John Franklin’s ships. 
What their state of discijdiiie may liai'e 
been I cannot say, but their conduct at the 
very last Brilisli port they entered was not 
such as to make those who knew it, consider 
them very deserving of the lii^h eulogium 
jmssed upon tliem in Household Words. 
Nor can we say that the men, in extreme 
cases of ])rivation, would maintain that slate 
of subordination so requisite in all cases, 
but more especially during danger and 
difficulty. 

We have, I am soiTy to say, but too many 
recent imstances of disagreement and differ- 
ences among the ofheers employed on the 
Arctic service. It i.s well know'ii in naval 
circles that, in one ve.ssel which has not yet 
arrived from the north, there will l>e two 
or three courts martial as soon as she reaches 
liome. To place much dependence on the 
obedience and good conduct of the coni]>ara- 
tively uneducated seamen, if expe-sed to the 
utino.st extremes of distress, wlien their 
superiors, witliout having any such excuse, 
have forgotten themselves on a point (*f such 
vital im[)ortance, would be very unreason- 
able. Besides, seamen generally consider 
themselves, when they have lost their ship 
and set foot on sliore, as being freed from 
that strict discipline to which they would 
readily submit tliemselves when on board. 

As these observations have already attained 
a much greater length than I at first antici- 
pated, I shall refrain from mentioning, as 1 in- 
tended, one or two instances of persona fully 
as well educated as the generality of picked 
seamen usually are, and brought up as 
Christians, having, in cases of extreme want, 
had recourse to the last resource,” as a 
means of maintaining life. 

I am aware of the difficulties I have to 
encounter in replying to the article on the 
‘‘Lost Arctic Voyagers.” That the author 
of that article is a writer of very great ability 
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and practice, and that he males the best, 
use of both to prove his opinions, is very 
evident. Besides, he takes the popular view of 
the question, which is a great point in his favour. 
To oppose this, I liave nothing but a small 
amount of practical knowledge of the qucs 
tion at issue, with a few facts to support my 
views and opinions ; but, I can only throw 
them together in a very imperfect and nn* 
connected form, as I have little experience in 
writing, and, like many men who have led a 
Avandcring and stirring life, liave a great <lis- 
iike to it. It is seldom that a man can do 
well wh.at is diaagreeaVde to liim. 

d'hat my opinions remain exactly the same 
as they were wlien my report to the Admi- 
ralty was written, may be inferred from all I 
Jiave now stated. 

Tliat twenty or twenty-five Esquimaux 
cr.iild, for two months together, conliniie t<. 
repeat the same story wdtliout vari.ation in 
any material point, and adhere firmly to it, in 
spite of all sorts of cross-ouestioning, is to me 
the clearest proof that tlie information they 
gave me was foundod on fact. 

That the “white men” were not mur^ 
<lered by tlie natives, but that they died of 
starvation, is, to my mind, equally beyond a 
<loubt. 

In conclusion, let me remark, that I fully 
ap])reciate the kind, courteous, and liattering 
manner in which my name is mentioiie<l by 
the writer on the sufqect of the lost Arctic 
Voyagers. 


COLONEL QUACG’S CONVERSION. 

Some of our religions in the States are not 
over well paid. Down Runkington uay, now, 
they liave a religion with a ch.andelier ; at 
least the ch.apcl in wliich Reverend Itufus R. 
Pillsliury otliciates has one. That relii^don 
has a bell, and a weathercock, and a flight of 
steps of General Bulfum’s ])atent scagliola 
adamant, and columns wdth Corinthian 
fixings outside — bright and hainlsome. There’s 
another religion there, thongli, that has no 
better chapel than a loft, formerly use<l for 
warehousing dry goods ; and our citizens 
have to go to worship up a ladder, and 
through a trap-door. Elder Reabody Eagle 
proposed that they should have a crane out- 
side the building, as was the case in Baggby 
Brothel's’, the former proprietors’ time, and so 
hoist the congregation up like cotton or mo- 
lasses ; but the proposition, though practical, 
was thought irreverent, and came to nothing. 
Reverend Doctor Nathan Fowler, who ofli- 
ciated over the dry goods, was very poorly 
off. Indeed, people said that lie had nothing 
under his black doctor of divinity’s gown 
but a shirt and pants, and that his whole 
income did not amount to two hundred dolls. 
a~year ; whereas Reverend Rufus P. Pills- 
bury had a clear seven or eight hundred ; 
besides a store of silk gowns as stiff as 
boards and that rustled beautifully ; white 


cambric handkerchiefs by the whole dozen ; a 
real diamond ring ; starched collars and 
bands by scores ; and better than all, the run 
of all his congregation’s sympathies and 
hou-ses, which was worth I don't know how 
many corncake.s, cups of tea every day ; and 
comforters, over-sliocs, umbrellas, gold 
watche.s, silver teapots, self-acting coffee- 
biggins and select libraries of theology, given 
or sent to him in the way of testimonials in 
the course of the year, without end. Folks do 
say, too, that when Reverend Rufus was in 
the ministry down South, Vjefore he came to 
Runkiugton, he even still richer in 

worldly goods, for that he owned something 
mentionable in niggers. But you know how 
folks will talk. 

Rimkington is in Buffum county, Mass. 
There are a good many religions there. 
I'hey don t quite hate each other ; strive, 
s])eechify. write and talk against each other, as 
seems to be indispensable wdth orthodoxy and 
lietcrodoxy in lintuin. Each religion gets along 
pretty well as it can: some grandly, some poorly, 
from Reverend Rufus R. Rillsbury, witli his 
chandelier, stiff silk gown and diamond ring, 
down to Revcreiid Lovejoy Snowdrop, who is 
quite black, and preaches to the coloured 
peo])le (they can sing, some — coloured y)eoyde 
can) down in a little crazy affair sot up with 
planks and sailcloth down close to the wharf, 
that is more like a wash-house than a chapel. 

It may be ten years ago that there was a 
redigion in ratlier a small way in Runkington, 
c.alled the Grace- Walking Brethren, They 
had originally been called the Runkington 
Seceders ; but, coalescing wdth Reverend Py- 
gi ave ( ’lapy> — who had just sloped fromCoono- 
polis, Ga., where he liad had a slight difficulty 
with the citizens on the Freesoil (whole 
ticket) question, which ended by his being 
ridden on .a i-ail out of the state, and a 
report being spread abroail tliat the daik- 
ncss of his comyilexion came from his having 
been tarred ; and that under his clothes he 
was feathered like a bird — coalescing with 
this ])ersecuted, Testifier, the amalgamated 
ticket was thenceforward known as Grace- 
Walking. They encountered some little oppo- 
.sitioii at first. The B.ial-Peor congregation 
(brass band connection) felt it incumbent 
upon tliem to denounce and repudiate tlie 
Grace- Walkers as Erastians, Arminiaiis, Soci- 
nians, nigger-saviors, money-diggers, and 
traders in shin-plaisters. Reverend Lysander 
Sjihoon published a card in the Runkington 
Sphynx and Commercial AdverLisei% in which 
he accused Reverend Barkley Baggs of the 
Grace-Walkers of whittling in the ymlpit, 
chewing in the vestry, and having a bust of 
Tom Paine over his bookcase. Reverend 
B. B. retorted by another card in tlie Punk- 
ington Sibyl and North and South Buffum 
Oracle, in which he alluded to the well- 
known story of Reverend L. Sphoon having 
been in early life in Sing Sing penitentiary 
for picking up things on the wharf ; adding 
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some little anecdotes concerning what be had 
done subsequently in the wooden nutmeg 
trade, the clocks-that-wouldn’t-figure trade, 
the school-teaching trade, the tarred-oakum- 
imitation-india-rubber trade, the temperance 
lecturing trade, and the whiskey selling trade, 
regretted that his sacerdotal character 

recliided him from cowhiding Keverend L. 

phoon the first time he met him in town ; 
but offered to match any one of liis lay-elders 
against his opponent’s deacons, and to forfeit 
fifty dolls, if tlie former left a strip of skin 
broader than a finger on tlie body of the 
latter afler half-an-hour’s “ licking.” 

This was the only feud of any consequence 
in wliich the Grace-Walking Brethren were 
concerned. They were peaceful, decent, 
harmless bodies enough, minding their own 
business, not interfering with that of any- 
body else, and our citizens took to them 
kindly. Their congregations soon began to 
multiply in number, and they had chapels at 
Marathon, Squashborough, Lower Whittle, 
Thermo])ylfle, Jeffersonville and East Hal- 
leluia. Witliin a year from their establish- 
ment they had five circuits within a fifty 
miles circle of Punkingtou. 

Now a circuit, you must understand, may 
comprehend five, ten, fifteen, twenty congre- 
gations ; and, the religion not being quite 
rich enough to entertain a minister for each 
separate congregation, there are so many 
circuits — religious “ boats,” in fact — each of 
which is assigned to a different clergyman, 
who goes the round thereof in turn. Punk- 
ington circuit, including as it did the town- 
ships of Eggnogville, Bunkum, and Beersheba, 
together with Ilapparoarer city and the vil- 
lages of Snakesby, riscopoli.s, New Marseilles, 
Globbs and Ephesus, was a very popular circuit 
indeed. There were always dreadful hand- 
some girls at preachings and camp meetings, 
and plenty of comfortable farm-houses where j 
the ministers were entertained with such ' 
delicacies in the way of pork fixings, mush, 
hominy, johnnycakes, canvas-i)acked ducks, 
pumpkin pies, squash, whitepot, curds, mo- 
lasses, York hams, turkies, and apple pasties ; 
with elder wine, and perhaps a sly drop of 
peacli brandy or Monongahela whiskey, that 
would have brought water into the mouth of 
a London alderman all cloyed and soggy 
from a tortoise dinner at Guildhall, or a 
proud British nobleman surfeited with the 
luxuries of a regal banquet at the court of 
Saint James’s. The country around Punk- 
ington was pretty and picturesque ; and the 
brethren walked in grace with meekness and 
devontiiess. There was but one thing want- 
ing to make the whole circuit one real land 
of milk and honey ; or, rather, there was 
one thing that turned it into a land of gall 
and wormwood — of soreness of flesh and 
bitternoi»8 of spirit ; and that thing was an 
individual ; and that individual was Colonel 
Quagg. 

A dreadful man, a skeery man, a man to 


waken snakes and rile monkitis was C.'olonel 
Quagg. Goliah Wasliington Quagg was his 
name ; and two and a half miles from Puuk- 
ington did he locate, on the main road to 
Kapparoarer city. He was six foot three 
witlioiit his stocking.s, which would have 
made him, in jack-boots something terrifically 
gigantic to look at. He had a bushy beard 
and whiskers, and the integument that 
covered his hones w^as hard and horny as a 
crab-shell. The hair of his head was like a 
primeval forest, for it looked as though it 
had never been cut, combed, weede(i, or 
trimmed. His eyes were fearful to look 
upon when they flashed, and they flashed 
almost always. He ate so much that people 
said that he was hollow all through — legs, 
arms, and all — and packed liis food from the 
feet upwards. Some people compared him to 
a locomotive, for he was always smoking, 
drinking, roaring, and coming into collision 
with other folks. He cora})ared himself to a 
Mississippi steam-boat with the safety-valves 
tied down with rope-yarn. “Bosin me up 
and stand on my bo lers,” he irsed to cry. 
‘‘ Give me g{»ss and let me rip. Strangers pay 
your bills, and liquor once more before you 
die, for I must lik every ’coon of you or bust.” 
He wtus always licking ’coons. He licked a 
backwoodsman ; four “ Bowery bhoys” from 
New York, one after the other ; an Irish hod- 
carrier (with one hand), and an English prize- 
fighter. They set a giant out of a rnenagciie 
at liiin once, and the giant closed with him, 
and was heard, soon afterwards to crack liivo 
a nut. The giant said, (after he cracked), 
that it was a darned, tarnation, everlasting 
shame it was ; for he had gone in to whip 
a man, not a grisly bear. 

Colonel Quagg was a blacksrnitli. He wiis 
not by any means the sort of blacksmith that 
Professor Longfellow has described. He bad 
no boys to sit in the church among, no little 
daughter to hear singing in the cliolr. He 
w'as not the sort of blacksmith I s tw once, 
during my travels in Europe, in a little 
village in the south of France, and who, on 
a broiling July day, was hammering away at 
his anvil with might and main, — in his shirt, 
and with his hair in curl papers ; for it was 
Sunday, and there was a fOte in the village 
in the evening. No. Colonel Quagg was a 
very different kind of Mulciber : not a har- 
monious blacksmith or a learned Idacksmith ; 
but a roaring, rampagious, coaly, knotty, 
sooty Vulcan of a man. To hear him shout out 
hoarsely to’Zeek, his long, lank hello ws-blower; 
to see him whirl his tremendous hammer 
above his head ^ thougfi it had been a 
feather, and bring it down upon the iron 
on his anvil with such a monstrous clang that 
the sparks flew about and the flames leaped 
up the chimney and tripped up the heels of 
the smoke, as if they were frightened out of 
their wits. This was a sight — grand if you 
like — but fearful. 

The colonelcy of Goliah Quagg arose from 
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hirt coiniaand of the Rai)paroarer Tigers. 
These redoubtable volunteers were (of course) 
the rngis of the Union, and the terror of 
Lutluin County. On fourth of July day they 
hi e i oil so many rounds of innaketry that 
their eventually blowing themselves up with 
gunpowder was thought to be by no means a 
matter of extreme im})robability. The Ra]>“ 
pa roarer Screamer newspa])er teemed with 
cards headed “llapparoarer Tigers, attention!” 
and commanding the attemlauce of the corps at 
reviews, burials or wed< lings of members, or 
j)oliucal meetings. Colonel Quagg, in his 
Tiger uniform, at the head of his corps, vowing 
vengeance against the Piinkington National 
( kiards, the Lower Whittle Fire Corps ; the 
Squashborough Invincibles ; the Luukum 
fjefeuders ; the East lialleluia Hussars, lie- 
tween which last-named volunteers and the 
Tigers there had occurred a <leadly Iray at 
the corners of Seventh Street and Slog 
Avenue, Funkington ; the Hussars being at 
last obliged to take refuge in a liquor-store in 
ihe next block, and two eyes and uiiiiumbere«l 
double teeth being left on tlie field. Colonel 
<,)uagg brandishing bis sabre and threatening 
gouguigj cowhiding, and etarnal chawing up to 
creation in general and rival militia and tire 
corps in particular, was a great and glorious 
sight to see once, perhaps twice, but not 
oftener ; for tiie sun at noon-day dazzles, and 
ilistaiice lends enchantment to tiievoiceofa 
powder magazine, or VT^suviiis, or a mad 
dog. 

C/olonel Quagg had neither wife nor rela- 
tions, chick nor child. He lived behind the 
smithy, in a grim cabin; wlierc, for aught 
anybody know he slept on the bones of his 
enemies, or kejd bears an i wolves, or burnerl 
brimstone an<l Leiigal lights in his tire-place. 
Where he was raised was not certain. What 
lie did on iSundays (tor he never went to 
chiircli or meeting, and con M not, in deference 
to our citizens, work in his smithy on the 
fSabbaih) was not. known. There were but 
two thii gs about him on which arguments 
could be, with toleraVde certainty, held. That 
lie liked rum — raw — which he drank in viist 
quantities without ever winking, or being 
intoxicated ; and that he hated the Grace- 
Walking Brethren. 

What these, or any other brethren had 
ever done to incur his dislike was not stated ; 
but it was clear and certain that he hated them 
fiercely and imjilacably. He declaimed against 
them in drinking bars ; he called them oppro- 
brious names in the street ; and, what was 
particularly disagreeable to the brethren 
themselves, he made a point of giving every 
minister w'ho passed his smithy-— on horse or 
on foot, on business or pleasure — a sound 
and particularly humiliating beating. 

Colonel Quagg’s method was this. ’Zeek, 
the long, lanky assistant would, as he blew 
the bellows, keep a sharp look out through 
a little round hole in the smithy wall. When, 
on the crest of the little hill in the valley 


beneath which the smithy lay (the bridge 
over the Danube, leading to Funkington, was 
in the other direction), there appeared the 
devoted figure of a Grace- Walking clergyman, 
Zeek’ would call out, “ one o’ them, Colonel ! ” 
Whereupon tlie blacksmith would lay down 
his hammer, and say grimly, “ ’Zeek, 
‘ ile.’ ” 

The ‘‘ ile,” or oil, being brought, the Colonel 
would therewith anoint a tremendous leather 
strap, in size and appearance between the 
trace for a cart-horse and the movement- 
band for a steam-engine. Then would he 
sally forth, tug the luckless preacher by one 
leg off his horse — if he happened to be riding — 
or grapple him by the coliar of his coat if he 
were a-foot, and thrash him with the strap— 
not till he howled for mercy; for the 
victim always did that at the veiy first 
stroke of the awful strap ; but till liis own 
brawny arm could no longer hold the mighty 
weapon. All this was accompanied by a 
flood of abuse on the part of the Colonel : 
the minister, his congregation, sect, person, 
mid prf.sunied character, were all animad- 
verted upon ; and, after having been treated 
with brutality, he was dismissed with scorn, 
with a sardonic recommendation to send iis 
mjuiy more of his brethren that way as he 
could, to be served in the same way. Then, 
execution being done, and the miserable 
victim of Ilia ferocity being gone on his 
bruised way towards Funkington, the Colonel 
would stride into Silas B. Fowkey’s tavern 
over the lull, hot, pers})iring, and fatigued ; 
and, throwing his terrible strap on the bar, 
and seating himself on a puncheon, would 
throw his legs aloft, half in weariness half in 
triumph, even till they reached the altitude 
of tlie mantel piece, would there rest them, 
and, ejecting a mighty stream of tobacco 
juice, cry : 

“ Squii'e, strapped anoUier Grace- Walker : 
Rum.” 

Now this, as in the celebrated Frog and 
Boy ca.se (vide spelling-book reports), albeit 
excellent sport to one party concerned, was 
death to the other. Martyrvlom had not 
j exactly been contracted for when the Grace- 
’ Walking Bretliren entered the ministry; and 
without martyrdom there was no riding the 
Funkington circuit. There was no avoiding 
the colonel and his awful straij. There was 
no going round another way. There was no 
mollifymg, persuading, or iufusing soft pity 
into the colonel's breast. I licks ye,” ^ he 
was wont to reply when interceded with, 

because I kin, and because I like, and 
because ye'se critters that licks is good for, 
Skius ye have on and skins I’ll have off ; hard 
or soft, wet or dry, spring or fall. Walk iu 
grace if ye like till pumpkins is peaches ; but 
licked ye must be till your toe-nails drop off 
and your noses bleed blue ink.” And licked 
they were accordingly. 

What w:is to be done with such a man — a 
mau with this dreadful fixed idea of strapping 
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clergymen — a man with an indomitable will, 
a strong arm, and an abusive tongue. AVar- 
rants, summonses, exigents, and actions lor 
battery, the colonel laughed to scorn. “ As 
much law as you like,” he said, “ but not 
one lick will that save you.” The female 
members of the Grace-AAhilking congregation 
were hiin to write anonymous letters to him, 
exhorting him to rt^pentance. llevereiid 
Joash M‘Tear wrote to Lucretia Z. Tacke- 
boguey of Grimgribberopolis, Va., the cele- 
brated table-turjjer and s])irit-rap])er, and 
begged her to consult a four-legged ma- 
hogany of extraordinary talent and pe- 
netration with reference to Colonel Quagg’s 
persecution of the saints. He received 
in reply a highly^flaltering and inter- 
esting communication from the spu-its 
of Cleopatra and his late Itoyal Iligliness 
the Duke of Gloucester, in ^Yhich it was 
confidently predicted that shortly after the 
passing of the Maine li(pior law in Holland, 
and the adoption of Uloomerism at the 
court of Queen A^ictoria, Colonel Quagg ! 
would be bound in leathern straps for five 
hundred years ; which, all things taken 
mto consideration, was not a very encou- 
raging look out for the Grace- Walkers, 
Then they took to holding public mcMitings, 
mass meetings, iudignatioii meetings, against 
him ; then to praying for him ; then to , 
praying to be delivered trom him as from 
a dragon or a fiery serpent. One bright 
spirit of the sect suggested bribery, eillier 
directly by the enclosure of dollars, or in- 
directly by the encoui-agement of the 
colonel’s trade in luiving liorses shod at his ^ 
smithy. But both artifices failed. The 
colonel took the first ten-dollar bill that was : 
offered him, and m l ministered a more iin- 
merciful thrashing than ordinary to the . 
giver — as a receipt, lie said. The next: 
victim happened to have a horse that opjior- j 
tunely cast both his fure-shoes in front of the , 
coloneFs I’esidence. The enemy of Grace- i 
AValkers shod the beast ; but the only benefit ; 
that its proprietor derived was the privilege j 
of being beaten inside the smithy instead of j 
out, and the threat that the next time he 
presumed to come that way he should be 
laid on the anvil and beaten as flat as a 
wlieel-tire uitli a red-hot crowbar. 

This state of things was growing intoler- 
able. The more the brethren went on 
preaching the more the colonel went on 
licking. The more they beat the — 

“ Pulpit drum eccleeiaslic 
With fist instead of a slick,” 

the more Colonel Quagg proved Lis doctrine 
orthodox — 

“By apostolic blows and knocks.” 

The Punkiiigton circuit began to lack 
ministers. Clergymen were not forthcom- 
ing. The pulpits were deserted. The con- 
gregations began to cry out. No wonder. 


I J>evotion, meekness, self-abnegation are 
all admirable (jualities in tlieir way, but 
huinau nature, after all, is not cast iron. It 
will wrestle with wild beasts at Ephesus, but 
it docs not exactly love to wrestle when the 
wild bea.sts are twisting the bars of their cage, 
and have not had a shin-bone to feed on for 
three weeks. To put one’s head into the lion’s 
mouth is good once in a way; but it is 
liardly prudent to do so when the lion’s tail 
begins to wag, and his mane to bristle, and his 
eyes to flash fire and fury. 

There was a meeting held at Pnnkington 
to decide upon what ministers should go tlie 
■ ensuing iSpring circuit; just a.s, in Earo]>e, the 
[Judges meet to airange among tliemselves 
i who shall go a hanging, and where. The 
que.stion of Colonel Quagg was debated in 
solemn conclave ; for, tliough all the other 
places in the circuit found reatiy volunteers 
not one clergyman could be found to offer 
to administer to the sjnritual necessities of 
the Kapparoarer brethren. Brother M‘Tear 
had a bad cold ; brother Brownjohn would 
rather not ; brother Knash had a ])oworfiil 
call down AVeepingwail way ; brother Bob- 
berlink would next time — perhajis. Brother 
Slocum gave a more decided reason than any 
one of his brother ministers. lie said that 
he would be etarually licked if lie'd go, 
because he'd bo sure to be considerably 
licked if he went. 

A brother who, up to that time, had said 
little or notliing — a long, thin, loose-limbered 
brother, with a face very like a qnijice more 
than three parts withered — wdio sat in the 
corner of the room during the debate, with 
his legs curled u]) very much in the fashion 
of a dog: — a broiher, to say the trntli, of 
w'hose abilities a .somewiiat mean opinion was 
eiitcrtixined, for he wnis given to stammer-, 
iiig, blushing, liemming, liawing, scraping 
with his feet, and seemed to po.'rscss no ]»ecu- 
liar accom})lishment save the questionable 
one of shutting one eye w hen he expectorat*‘d 
— this brother, by name Zephaniah Stock- 
dollogcr, here addi’essed himself mode.stiy to 
speech : — 

‘‘Tiiorns,” lie saul, ^Gs’nt good eating; 
stinging-nettles is’ut )»leasant handling, with- 
out gloves ; nor is thi.stles comfortable, w'orn 
next to the skin. Corns is painful. Man’s 
skin was not made to be flayed off him like 
unto the hide of a wild cat. But vocation 
is vocation, and duty, duty. Some. I, 
Zcqihaniah Stockdolloger will go on the 
llapjiaroarer location, and if Brother Brown- 
john will lone me his boss I will confront the 
man — even Goliah Quagg.” After which the 
devoted brother shut his eyes and ex- 
pectorated. 

The meeting turned their quids and expec- 
torated too ; bat without shutting their eyes. 
Tliey adopted the long brother’s disinterested 
proposition, nem.-con. But Brother Bobber- 
link whispered to Brother Slocum that 
he had allays thought Zephaniah Stock* 
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dollo^^cr considerable of a fool, and tiiat 
now he knew it — that was a fact. 

The fire roared, the sparks flew up the 
chimney, au«l the great bellows blew fiercely 
one 7V.piil evening, and Culonel Qnagg and 
his anvil were in fierce dispute about a red 
hot horseshoe. The colonel had tlie advan- 
tage of a hammer that Tubal Cain migdit 
have wielded when he fashioned the first 
ploughsliare ; but the anvil was used to hard 
knocks, and stood out against the blacksmith 
bravely. Indeed, if a certain metallic vibra- 
tion was to be taken into account, tlie anvil 
had the best of it ; for it had the last word. 
Only the unfortunate horseslioe came to grief; 
and, like the man between two stools who 
came to the ground, was battered into all 
s<trts of shapes between the two disputants. 
Suddenly, ’Zeek, the bcllows-blower, ceased for 
a m(»ment in his occu})ation, and remarked, 

‘‘ One o’ them, colonel, top o’ the hill. On 
a hoBs. Legs as long as a coulter.” 

Twankeydillo ! Iwaukeydiilo ! ” * sung out j 
(Ajlonel hi great exultation. “ lie 

’Z ek, and ]>ieiity of it fur Jack Strap, tlie | 
crittur is getting as rusty as Old Hundred.” 

The fatal slra]> being iled ratlier more libe- 
rally than usual, the colonel grasped it in Ids 
iiiiglily liand,aml i)a8sed out ol tliesmitliydoor. 

He saw, coming towards him down the hill, 
a long-legged, yellow-faced man in black, 
with a white neckcloth and a broad brimmed 
hat. Ifc bestrode a soh.*mii-l'»ukiiig white 
horse wdth a long tail. He had but one spur 
(ihe rider) but it \vas a very long and rusty 
sj>ur. In his hand lie carried a little dog's- 
eared book ; and, as he rode, he sang, quite 
softly, a little hymn that ran something like 
the iollowing . — 

“ Wo lire niari’liifn,' llirovigh the j^raoious grontid, 

Wc soon tiliall lu ar the iniinpet sound ; 

And then we sinill in ghuy reij^n, 

And never, never part again. 

A\'l;a{, never pu’t aga in 
No, ne\ei’ jcul again. 

No never, never, never, &c. 

And then wc shall, eVo,” 

Colonel Quagg waited till the verse of the 
hymn was quite finished, and the horseman 
had got to within a couple of yards of his 
door, when he called out in a terrible voice, 

‘•Hold hard!” ^ 

“ Brother,” said the man on the horse, 

“ good evening and peace.” 

“ For the matter of that,” res))on<led Co- 
lonel Quagg, ‘‘ rot ! Hold hard, and git out 
of that hoas.” 

Brother ? ” the other interrogated, as if 
not quite understanding the command. 

“ Git out, I tell you,” cried the blacksmith. 
"Legs and feet ! Git out, you long- tailed 
blackbird. Git out, for I’m riz, and snakes 
■will wake ! I want to talk to you.” 

* “TwankeydiUo ” is the refrain of an old country i 
blacksmith’s song. 


Tlie long man slid rather than got off his 
liorse. It was, indeed, Brother Zephaniah 
Stockdolloger ; for his face was quiucier 
I than ever, and, as he descended from his 
steed, he shut his eyes and expectorated. 

"Now',” said the blacksmith, seating him- 
self on the liorse-block in front of his dw^eli- 
iiig, and giving a blow on the ground with 
his strap that made tlie pedjbles dance. 
" Where do you hail from il ” 

" From Punkington city, brother,” an- 
sw'ered the reverend Zephaiiiah. 

" And whar are you a ^oin’ tu ? ” 

"To Rapparoarer city.’ 

"And what may you be goin’ for to dn in 
that location ? ” 

“ Goin’ on circuit.” 

"What!” 

“ Lord’s business, brother.” 

Colonel Quagg shook out the strap to its 
full length, and passed it through his horny 
liaiid 

" There was a brother of yours,” he said 
senleiitiniisly, "that went to Rapparoarer 
city on l^ord's bu.shiess h'lst fall. He passed 
tlii.s edifice, he did. He met this stmp 
chj.se by here. Aiifl tliat strap made him 
see comets, and dance like a sliaking Quaker, 
and feel oncommon like a bob-tail bull in 
lly time.” 

'I'hrre wa.s something so dreadfully sug- 
gestive in the position of a bob-tailed bull in 
i\y time (the in.secls frequently kill cattle 
with their slings) that brother Stockdolloger 
w ri gg led iine.i.si ly . 

"Audi du hope,” the colonel continued, 
•'that you, brother, aren’t of the s^ime 
religion as this babe of grace w’as as met tlie 
strap as he was riding, That religion was 
the Grace-Walking religion, and that religion 
1 always lick.” 

" Lick, brother ! ” 

" Lick. Witii the strap. Dreadful.” 

"Culonel Goliah Quagg,”said the minister, 
"for such, 1 know, is your name in the 
fie.sh, I am a preacher of the Grace- Walking 
cunneclioii. Humble, but faithful, 1 hope,” 

" Then,” returned Colonel Quagg, making 
! an ironical bow', " this is the strap w'ith 
which I am a going for to lick you into 
sarse.” 

" Brotlier, brother,” the other cried, shak- 
ing his head, " cast that cruel strap from out 
of thine hand. Close thine hand, if thou 
wilt, upon the hammer of thy trade, the 
coulter of thy plough, ujion a pen, the rudder 
of a ship, the handle of a lantern to light men 
to peace and love and good-will ; but close 
it not upon sword of iron, or bludgeon of 
wood, or strap of leathern hide. For, from 
the uplifting and downfalling of those 
wicked instruments came never good ; but 
rather boiling tears, and bruises and blood, 
and misery, and death,” 

"Now look you here,” the blacksmith 
cined, impatiently, "Talk as long as you 
like ; but talk while I am a licking of you. 
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For time is precious, and must not be thrown 
away, nohow. Lick you I must, and lick you 
I will. Hard.'’ 

‘^But, brother — but, colonel *’ 

‘‘Rot!” exclaimed the colonel. '^Straps 
is waiting. Stubs and fences ! I’ll knock 
you into horseshoes and then into horse- 
nails, if you keep me waiting.” 

Have you no merciful feelings ? ” asked 
Zephaniah, as if sorely troubled. 

“Not a cent of ’em! Air you ready? 
Will you take it fighting, or will you take it 
lying down ? Some takes it fighting ; some 
takes it like lambs, lying down. Only make 
haste.” 

Goliah Quagg,” the minister responded, 

I am a man of peace, and not one that goes 
about raging with sword and buckler, like 
unto Apollyon, or a corporal of the Boston 
Tiger'S ; and I would rather not take it at all.” 

“You must!” the colonel roared, now 
fairly infuriated. Pickled alligators ! you 
must. Hold hard, you coon ! Hold hard ! 
for I’m a goin’ to begin. Now, once more ; 
is it fighting, or is it quiet, you mean for to 
take it ? ” 

‘^Well,” said brother Zephaniah, “you are 
hard upon me, Colonel, and that’s true. It’s 
fighting or lylri^g down, isn’t it ?” 

“ Aye,” returned the colonel, brandisliing 
his strap. 

“ Then I ’ll take it fighting!” the man of 
peace said quietly. 

Colonel Quagg halted for a moment, as if 
amazed at the audacity of the Grace- Walker. 
Then, with a wild liallo, he rushed upon him 
very much as a bob-tailed bull does rusii 
about under the aggravating influence of flies. 
His hand was upon the minister’s collar ; the 
strap that had done so much execution in its 
time was swinging high in air, when — 

Stay. Can you imagine the rage, a.sto- 
nishment, and de.spair of a schoolina.ster canetl 
hy his pupil ; of the Emperor of Cliina sen- 
tenced to be bam booed by a Hong Kong 
coolie ; of the beadle of the Burlington 
Arcade expulsed therefrom by a boy with a 
bosket ; of a butler kicked by a footpage ; of 
a Southern planter cowhided by one of his 
own niggers ; of a Broadway dandy jostled 
by a newly landed Irish emigrant ; of a 
policeman ordered to move on by an apple - 
woman ; of the Commander-in-chief of the 
army in the Crimea desired to stand at ease 
by a drummer ; of the Pope of Borne blessed 
with two fingers by a chorister boy ] If you 
can imagine anything of this sort, — but only 
if you can — you may be able to form an iilea 
of how Colonel Quagg felt when a storm of 
blows, hard, well-directed, and incessant, 
began io fall on his head, on his breast, on 
his face, on his shoulders, on his arras, on 
his legs — all over his body, so rapidly that 
he felt as if he was being liit everywhere at 
once, — when he found his strap would hit 
nowhere on the body of his opponent, but 
that he himself was hit everywhere. 


Sledgehammers ! Sledgehammers were 
nothing to the fists of the Grace-Walking 
brother. A bob-tail bull in fly time was an 
animal to be envied in comparison to the 
colonel. He danced with all the vigour of 
a nigger toeing ami heeling a liornpipe. He 
saw more comets than Tycho Brahe or Erra 
Pater ever dreamed of. He felt that he was all 
nose, and that a liorribly swollen one. Then 
that he had swallowed all his teeth. Then 
that he had five hundred eyes, and then none 
at all. Then that his ribs went in and his 
)lood came out. Tlien his legs failed under 
him, and he fell down all of a heap ; or perhaps, 
to speak classically and pugilistically, he hit 
out wildly, felt groggy, and went down at 
the ropes. The tall brother went down atop 
of him, and continued pounding away at his 
body — not perhaps as hard as he could, but 
decidedly much harder than the colonel 
liked — singing all the while the little hymn 
beginning 

“ W« arc marching tlu-ougii the gracious grounil/' 

quite softly, to himself. 

“Hold hard!” gasped the colonel at last, 
faintly. “ You don’t mean murder, du you ! 
You w^on’t hit a man when he’s down, much 
more, will you, brother ? ” 

“ By no means,” answered Zephaniah, 
bringing down his fist nev^ertlieless with a 
tremendous “bash” upon the colonel’s nose, 
as if there were a fly there, and lie wanted 
to kill it. “ But you've took it fighting, 
colonel, an<l you may as well now take it 
like a lamb, lying down.” 

“ But I’m broke, I tell you,” groanerl the 
vanquished black.smith. “ I can’t d<> no more. 
You air so almighty bard, you are.” 

“ Oh ! Y^ou give in, then ?” 

“Aye,” murmured Colonel Quagg. 

“Speak louder — I’m hard of he.aring.” 

“ Yes !” repeated the colonel, w'ith a groan. 
“ I du give in. For I’m beat ; whittled clean 
away to the small end o’ nothing — chawed 
up — cornered.” 

“ You must promise me one little thing,” 
Colonel Goliah Quagg,” said the reverend 
Stockdolloger, without however reiiioviiig 
his knees from the colonel’s chest. “You 
must promise, before I leave off hammering 
of your body, never for to ill-treat by word or 
deed any of our people — miuistei's, elders, 
deacons, or brethren.” 

“ I’ll promise,” replied the colonel ; “ only 
let me up. You’re choking me.” 

“Nor to rile, lick, or molest any otlier 
peaceable critturs as are coming or going 
past your way upon Lord’s business.” 

“ I i)romise,” muttered the colonel, who 
was becoming purple in the face. 

“Likewise,” concluded Zephaniah, play- 
fully knocking away one of Jiis adversary's 
loose teeth, so as to make his mouth neat 
and tidy, “ you must promise to give up 
drinking of rum ; which is a delusion and a 
snare, and bad for the innards, besides being 
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on the trunk line to perdition. And finally, 
you iniiBt promiBe to come to our next camp 
meeting, clean shaved, and with a contrite 
heart.” 

“ No,” cried the almost expiring colonel, 
“ I won’t ; not for all the toebacco in Vir- 
ginny ! Nor yet for Mju'tin Van Buren, or 
l)aii’el Webster ! Nor yet for to be post- 
master ! ” 

“ You won’t, brother ? ” asked Zephaniah, 
persuasively raising his fist. 

“ No ; I’m darned if I do ! ” 

Then, ’’returned the Grace- Walker, meekly, 
“ I must sing another little hymn.” 

Immediately afterwards Colonel Quagg’s 
tortures leconimenced. He struggled, he 
roared, he entreated ; but in vain. All he 
could see were the long man’s arms whirling 
about like the sails of windinills. All he 
could feel was the deadly pain of the 
blows on his already hideously bruised face 
an<l body. All be could hear was the 
snufiliiig voice of Ids tormentor singing, with 
an occasional stainiaer, a verse of a little 


Let us hope with Fluellen that it was good 
for his wounded sconce. 

There is a seat at religious camp meetings in 
America called the “ anxious seat.” A camp 
meeting is not unlike a fair — a very pious 
one, of course ; and the anxious seat is one on 
which sit the neophytes, the newly-entered — 
those who have anything to confess, anything 
to complain of, anything to disclose, or to 
tell, or to ask. 

Upon the anxious seat at the next camp 
meeting near Rapparoarer city of the Grace- 
Walking Brethren sat Colonel Goliah Quagg. 
Amid a breathless silence, he frankly avowed 
his former evil course of life ; narrated tlie 
events of his conversion by brother Stockdollo- 
ger, and promised amenciment for the future. 
A brother who had been reposing on a bench, 
with his limbs curled up after the manner ot* 
a dog — a long, yellow-faced brother, who had 
a curious habit of shutting his eyes when he 
expectorated — rose to speak when the colonel 
sat down. He expressed how happy he was 
to have been the instrument of Colonel 


hymn commencing : 

“Tui goin’ home to bliss above — 

Will you go, will you go ? 

To live in mcicy, peace, and love — 

Will you go, will yovi go ? 

IMv (dd companions, faic you well, 

A blighter falc has me betel, 

1 intau u}» in the skies to dwell — 

Will you go, will you go ?” 

He could stand it no longer. He threw out , 
his arms, and groaned, “ Spare my life, and; 
I’ll promise anything.” j 

“ Happy to hear it, colonel,” answered | 
brother Stockdolloger, helping his adversary ' 
to rise, and then coolly settling his own 
wliite neckcloth and broad-brimmed hat. j 
“ i’erliaps you’ll be good enough to look after i 
my boss a bit. He cast a shoe just ai'ter I 
leit I’unkington.” 

Colonel Quagg, ([uite humiliated and 
crestfalleii, proceeded to shoe the horse, 
which had been quietly croppiitg the stunted 
lierbage while tlie colonel wii.s being licked. 
The operation finislied, as well as Quugg’s 
brui.sea arms would permit, the Grace- Walker 
gravely handed him a coin, which the black- 
smith as gravely took ; then mounted his 
steed, and rode away. As for ’Zeek he 
had \>een hiding away somewhere during the 
combat. But he now appeared ; and, to judge 
by the energetic manner in which he blew the 
bellows and a certain grin overspreading his 
swarthy countenance, he seemed not alto- 
gether displeased at the discomfiture of his 
master. 

Colonel Quagg had never read Shakspeare, 
but he had unconsciously enacted the part of 
Ancient Pistol. He had been compelled to 
eat the leek which he had mocked. He 
had been a woodmonger, and bought no- 
tliing of brother Stockdolloger but cudgels. 
He had taken a groat, too, to heal his pate. 


Quagg’s couver.sion ; and that the means he 
had eiufdoyed, though somewhat rough, had 
been efficacious. With much modesty also 
he alluded to his own conversion. It was 
not sucli a long time ago, he said, that he 
himself had been but as one of the wicked. 

He owned it with shame that he bad at 
one time been one of tlie abandoned men 
called prizefighters — a pmgilist to be backed 
and betted upon for hire and gain ; and 
that he had beaten Dan Crummies, sur- 
riameii the Brooklyn Pet, in a stand-up fight 
for two hundi*ed dolls, aside. 

Colonel Quagg kept his promise. He left 
off luitn and parson-licking. He resigned 
tiie command of the Tigers, and is now, as 
Elder Quagg, a shining and a burning light 
among the Grace-Walking Brethren. 

CHIPS. 

TUE CHRISTMAS CATTLE SHOW. 

The geography and statistics of the Smith- 
field Cattle Show which has recently taken 
lace present in a narrow compass a view of 
y whom and where the best stock foi* fatten- 
ing, as distinguished from the best stock for 
breeding or dairy purposes, is raised. 

First come, according to the order of 
the catalogue, thirty-three Devons — steers, 
bullocks, heifers and cows, from two years 
and upwards— nice compact little animals, 
all of a dark red, with fine sort skins, 
covered with curly hair, and faces mild but 
genteel. These are all bred in North Devon- 
shire, or Somersetshire, or Norfolk. The 
Norfolks are smfdler than those bred on 
their native hills. All make up in quality 
and quantity of choice joints, for what they 
want in gross weight. A royal farmer, 
Prince Albert, takes off the fii-st prize for a j| 
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steer bred on tlie rich pastures round South 
Molton, under a damp and genial climate. 
The Prince and a gentleman near South- 
ampton are the only persons who obtain 
prizes, not being Devon or Norfolk men. 
Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, late of 
Holkham, introduced Devons into Norfolk, 
with his great agricultural improvements. 
His son carries on two prizes for oxen, but 
is beaten by his great tenant, Mr. Hudson, of 
Castle Acre, in the contest for the fat cow 
prize. 

Next come Here fords, in number twenty- 
two, red coloured, white faced, larger and 
coarser than the Devons, yet much loved by 
the butcher. On tracing their origin, we find 
none bred except in their native county, iu 
the adjoining Welsh county of Brecon, and in 
Shropshire. But they are fed iu Norfolk, 
in Berks, in Oxfordshire, in Somerset, in 
Dorset, Middlesex, Glo’stershiro, Surrey- 
hills, by claimants for the Smithfield stakes. 
An innkeeper of Bristol comes iu first, 
and Prince Albert second, for the chief 
prizes. 

Thirdly, come the representatives of beef 
for the million — the white nose short-horn, 
of every colour except black «and cream. 
Eorty-two claimants have come to the poll, 
beside ten half-breds, who on one side or 
other are half short-horns. This is the beast 
most useful for all purposes — an animal that 
gives meat and fat to the butcher, and milk 
and cream to the dairy ; not for flavour or 
grain equal to the Devon or well-fed High- 
lander ; but an excellent, respectable, and 
most useful beast. Therefore found set- 
tled and naturalised in all counties and 
countries where civilised beef is esteemed 
and dairies are maintained. Patrons of the 
short-hom have sent up milk-white speci- 
mens, red specimens, red and white spe- 
cimens, and roan specimens, from Cambridge, 
Lincoln, Wiltshire, Norfolk, Berkshire, Beds, 
Bucks, Essex, Dumfries, York, Dorset, 
Northampton, Glo’ster, Lancashire, Wor- 
cester, Warwickshire, Aberdeen. The Duke 
of llutland wins the gold medal for the best 
animal in the yard, bred and fed by himself. 
When this nobleman was bom, the short- 
horn breed had not been establi.shed by the 
brothers Collings. Ho has lived to breed and 
feed the best shoi't-horii that ever carried off 
a prize at the Smithfield Show. A Squire of an 
old Lancashire family follows with the gold 
medal for a white cow% which would have 
been worshipped in heathen times. When 
the Duke of Kutland was of age, no Lanca- 
shire Squire would have condescended to 
admit a short-horn on las farm* 

In sheep— divided into long-woolled and 
short-wooUed — a Marquis and a Squire of 
ancient name-one a celebrated master of 
foxhounds — each take a first and a second 
prize in two classes for their pure Leicesters. 
The Marquis is the representative of Queen 
Bess’s wise Burleigh, who could never have 


contemplated such an innovation as modern 
mutton chops. 

The gold medal for the delicious South 
Down discovered by Ellman perfected by 
Jonas Webb, goes to tlie Duke of Bichmona, 
who is run hard by a Norfolk peer. 

In pigs, the commoners have it all their 
own way ; Prince Albert only securing com- 
mendation for Mrs. Betty, a white pig. No 
ancient boar of Dniid times could recognise 
his descendants in the placid swine which 
slei)t so sweetly on their wooden pillows. 
Good pigs nowadays are of no county, as 
forty-one snoring specimens of all sizes 
proved. 

WALTEB HUBST. 

Walter Hurst, 

In the grim old days of James the First, 

Was a young Esquire of hve-and-twenty, 

With cows, and sheep, and lauds iii jdenty, 

And all things fit for his condition : 

But the brains witliin his head were muddled 
By that base and profitless superstition, — 

More fit for a worshipper of Apis, 

Or a South Sea Islander when he is fuddled, 

Than any civilised, sober being, — 

Which tatight that, by means of the secret unction 
Of a certain Philosophic Lapis, 

(If rightly timed with the moon's conjunction 
And the mystical stars thereto agreeing), 

Or else by a chemical transformation, 

You might effect the quick mutation 
Of lead to gold, though at the risk 
Of the currency's depreciation. — 

So Walter, with furnaces slow or brisk, 

And the aid of alembic, retort, and crucible, 

Day after day kept drudging and toiling, 

Ills clean coinj)lexion smudging and spoiling 
With smoke and sharp metallic vapours 
And the flare of niany lamps and tapers, 

Though the gold was plainly non-producible. 

Yet no wonder tluat he should be thus mistaken, 
When mji^ Lord of Verulam, Francis Bacon 
(Vide Century Four of his Natural History), 

Rather pats the back of this ancient mystery, 

While repudiating all connexion 
With stones or astrologic spells, 

And grounding success on a deep inspection 
Of Nature^s close and inward cells. 

This vain attempt 
Walter continued year by year, 

Until he dreamt 

One night that a Spirit heavenly-clear, 

W^ith a face like moonrise when it lightens 
The eastern hills W'ith a budding crescent, 

And toiiclies the sunset in the west, 

While the air between, as it faintly brightens, 

Seems held in a deep, enchanted rest, 

And a glory subtle and evanescent. 

Beside his bed stood richly blooming ; 

And all around, in a golden glooming, 

Answer’d her limbs’ harmonious motion 

With gleams that alternately dusk’d and glisten’d. 

Like a dolphin at night in the dark mid ocean. 

His life hung feeding upon her lips, 

And he felt that his heart stood still, and listen’d; 
For, thorough the luminous eclipse 
Of her vapoury shape, to the finger-tips, 

Her soul shone forth with a starry splendour, 
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As, in musical cadence full and tender, 

Which was half like talking and half like singing, 
And up-borne on a mighty sway and swinging, 

She spoke what I cannot rightly render, 

But can only give in plain narration, 

Like a noble poem’s had translation. 

She said that he must leave his home, 

And up and down the wide world roam, 

Till, in a land beyond the seas, — 

A land far off in the lulling distance, 

Where the winds are drows’d in the thick pine trees 
With the murmur of their sweet persistence, — 

He should attain to Life’s chief Treasure, 

The bliss that knows not stint nor measure ; 

Yea, even unto the high comnumion 
Of soul with soul in mystical union, 

Wherefrom, by a process unbeholdon, 

The leaden dross of eartl) turns golden, 

As Biilh n Winter melts to smiles 
Wiien Spring's warm arms are. round him folderu 
Hut if thenceforward he shotild leave 
This wealthy boon of Heaven’s sending, 

And tlirow' contempt on such giTut befriending 
He might wander over weary miles, 

And sit in weedy nooks and grieve, 

Yet never after would regain 
The end and guerdon of his pain ; 

Never till he had cross’d a dim 

And noiseless river with crumhling brim, 

Whose stream hows onward steady and swift 
Beneath a sky of blackest seeming, 

Whi< h on the other shore is rift 
By the lustre of a crystal clift 
Ajid a royal city vast and gleaming : 

A city built with domes and towers 
And terraces of blossoming flivvers, 

Where tlie sciilpturtul colonnades behold, _ 

Throijglj tlicir sultry light of beaten gold, 

The far-olT silver spires fieeze 
In tin' shadows of higl) pyraniides : 

The home of many crown’d Magicians, 

And solemn pageantry of visions, 

Closed round with triple walls, and sheer, 

Itetween whose bulwarks broad and steep 
I'hc green tops of i)ic palm-trees sleep 
In tlie still and scented atmosphere. 

And, having to this purpose spoken. 

In empty air, she paled and vanish'd 
And all the magic gleams lay broken 
Before the darkness they had bauisli’d. 

Waller was seiz’d with a general quaking 
When the Shape had gone ; and, at length awaking, 
Saw the shining fringe of morning light 
On tlic edge of the eastern robe of Night ; 

When, suddenly into rapture breaking. 

He cried aloud, “ To me is given 
The glorious task of making known 
The nature of the Marvellous Stone 
And the noblest secret under Vleaven. 

Yet the Spirit might have spared her warnings 
For who would leave the great adorning 
Which comes of the only perfect Science 1 
Ti'iist me, 0 Spirit sweet and fair, 

That, by the exquisite apjdiance 
Of thy most sumptuous revelation, 

A radiance primitive and rare 
Shall flow from nation unto nation, 

Till all the world is richly lying 
In the Golden Age that is undying/ 


It was not long 

Ere Walter, w’ith only one attendant, 

But his heart like a star in the ascendant, 

Set out on his adventurous travel 
Through distant countries, and among 
Outlandish people subtle and strong, 

This solemn IVlystcry to unravel. 

I will not speak of half his wanderings. 

Or a quarter of his schemes and ponderings : 

Suffice it, that, from France to Poland, 

P'lom Greece to Muscovy, tliere was no l.-ind 
Of Europe — North, South, East, or We&t — 

That came not in his painful quest 
After Alchemical Philosophy. 

Likewise, all grave and learned men 
Who kept the planets in their ken, 

Or had any pretension to theosophy, — 

Those priests of science, who took their stand 
In the mists of that debatable land 
Between religion and gymnu^jophy, — 

He soiiglit for, and consulted often ; 

And euinctimes in old tomby places 
And abbey ruins whose ponderous bases 
Tin' rains and tlic tempest sap and softeii, 

He Would delve at miilnight by tl^e glimmer 
Of a leciiug lanthorn that made still dimmer 
I'ije walls and the gloomy interspaces, 

In the iiopc of finding the Stone of all stones; 

But, although he dug up large and small stones 
.And tested their virtues iti projection, 

Years laps’d, and yielded not t[>e Fpoii 
tit all Id's travel and weary toil, 

While in nowise changing his mind's direction. 

The years they came, the years they pas.sed ; 
And a purple day-spi ing dawn’d at last 
Over his work of dross and mire. 

— You have doubtless found in Life’s short proem 
Wiien the L^nivcrsc’.s cjiic poem, 

A.s if jiregnant with God's etherial fire, 

Is veil’d in tlie awful light of Beauty, 

And the earth, like a sudden Tcvclation. 

Sfcms all frcsii with the dew of its creation,— 
A'ou have found in that season rich and truily 
A strange delight — a winged wonder — 
aV liviiig soul in highland soniul, 

Tliat fills as wiili harmonious thunder 
And llame the icgions over and undoi. 

And the meanest aspects standing round — 
song from which all discords dwiiulled — 
a\ liglit as of a star just kindled 
In some white virgin tract of space : 

And 1 wot you know as well as I do 
That thi.s magic centres in one fiicc ; 

For, since the period of Queerr Dido, 

(Or, perhaps, in days still more antique 
Thau those of fab\ilous j^ineas) 

We’ve all been subject to tins freak, 

.Albeit Some sages strive to free us. 

Even thus ill time it eluineevl with Walter: 

Not that his heart began to fuller 
In seeking for the promised boon; 

Or that he felt tlie burning noon 
Of existence growing an oppression ; 

But simply that the sweet possession 
Of that gentle mystery, like a drwmi, 

Through the silent chambers of his being, 

Brought depths on depths of inward seeing. 

And the sunrise of a glory extreme, 

AYhich stamp’d with some divine new mai 
Whatever came within its beam. 

So, knowing that his hair now dark, 
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In a few more yean would show some boar lock, 

And that Time, though leisurely, never lanicd. 

He wisely took him by the forelock : 

— In short, he murried. 

Oh, perfect rest ! oh, dulcet case I 
As of n ship thathndB some haven, 

By still, translucent waters paven, 

After the weary, wandering seas ! 

Oh, nest beneath the dark pine trees. 

In the smile of its own whiteness sleeping, 

Where the clangour of tiie festive bees 
Answers the branchy chorus sweeping 
From hough to hough when the winds arc out; 

Oh, swift cascades that dance and shout 

Down the sides of .the carv’d and glittering peaks 

Of the mountains, steady, and great and calm ; 

Looking up at the sky with wet, gray cheeks 
ITow your healing influence bathed in halm 
'J'iie mind that was scar’d and scorch’d with longing ! 
Better it was than wisest books ; 

And it was bliss to see the brooks 
For ever along the valley thronging. 

And the kine at feed in the placid meadows, 

Dumbly feeding above their shadows, 

And the birds w'ith their wild and rapid looks 
Leaping in and out of the leaves, 

As they sprinkled the air with a musical rain. 

And tlio doves that around the weather-vane 
Flash’d on their white angelical wings, 

And the heavy-headed, sustaining sheaves. 

Like the dark earth's golden kings. 

—Walter, within his soul’s white mom, 

Saw vast Nature newly born ; 

For when the jaded brain receives 
Celestial light and fire, all things 
Put forth fresh buds and infant shoots 
Up from their old, eternal roots. 

And this gray, wrinkled woild is seen 
As at the First it may have been, 

Ikying, all young, and soft and tender, 

In the arms of th’ enfolding Heaven, 
tlumiugled with that bitter leaven, 

Which the successive ages render. 

But the stream of Time is always glidings 
And the fairest things are least abiding. 

—It’s said (and I think there’s a great deal of truth 
in it), 

That some cross-graiii’d folks arc apt to mutter 
And make wry mouths at tlicir bread and butter. 
Unwisely refusing to set a tooth in it, 

Because they think it not good enough 

For their worshipful stomachs — or some such stuff. 

Thus, Walter, having lived in bliss 

A year or two, began to miss 

His former travels in prosecution 

Of the golden secret’s grand solution j 

And, turning again his addled brain 

To the old vexation, toil, and pain, 

(Though more for the glory than the pelf,) 

He thought like a fool within himself. 

That, by a sacred obligation. 

He must forsake all human ties, 

To fulfil the Spirit’s revelation, 

And aid the world’s high destinies. 

And so, in the gray of a summer morning, 

Without the least farewell or warning. 

He crept away with a stealthy tread, 

And a cruel devil in heart and head — 

Crept away like a thief that feels 
His conscience dogging at his hceia— 


I Crept away from the soft inclosing 
I Of th’ arms where he had lain reposing-— 

Crept awhile, then swiftly ran 
Into the outer world of man. 

’Twould be a tedious task, and bootless, 

For me to give or you to hear a 
Full rccoinl of his efforts fruitless 
In seeking for that vain chimera; — 

The restless toil, the fierce consuming, 

Tlic fret, the fever, and the fuming — 

The haggard nights, dream-curst and eager, 

The days that found him pale and meagre — • 

Fighting for aye a ghastly fight 
Against Despair by a baleful light 
Of hope that seem’d itself despairing ! 

But at length (wlten tlic choice was calm, or madness) 
His mind, like a taper spent with fltiring. 

Lay down on the edge of darkness faintly ; 

And over the daikuess and the sadness 
Came a visage sad and saintly, — 

Sad and saintly and bright and lonely, — 

Bright and lonely as an only 

Star in heaven when Ijeaven is shrouded ; 

And, in a vast and mighty anguish, 

He felt his very hoties to languish, 

And his soul to thirst with an infinite tldrsling 
(As men for air when over-crowded) 

For the face tlial ho had left to sorrow. 

His heart with remorse and shame was Imrsling ; 

And he vow’d in iiis weeping that on tljc* morrow 
Ho would seek his home and beg for grace. 

And when once more he roacli’d the place 
He found the cottage closed and dusty, 

With crtiinhling doors and iron rusty, 

That scarcely withstood the stinging sabres 
Of the weeds that clorah with dull exertion. 

On a sudden, his tongue grew parcltM and (ieiy : 
Stumbling and wild, he sought the neighbours, 

Who turn'd away with cold aversion ; 

And, in reply to his inquii y, 

With muidcrous shortness only said — 

Dead ! ” 

And through his griefs transcendant night — - 
Too late, too late ! — he saw the light. 

And understood the consummation 
Of the Spirit’s typical rcvelatiorr. 

Oh, he had once held Life’s chief Treasure, 

The bliss that knows not stint nor measure ! 

He had attain’d the high communion 
Of soul with soul in mystical union, 

And had lost that boon of Heaven’s seiiding 
In casting aside its great befriending. 

Therefore his few reniaiiiiug years 
He sow’d with salt and barren tears. 

And W'ander'd about with hair all gray, 

Gazirig like one who had lost his way 
By night in a desert cold and wide : 

And ever he pray’d for his latest breath 
That BO at length he might regain 
Her dear embrace in that domain 
Which shines like a sun on tiic other side 
Of the dark and rapid river of Death 

And that’s the Tale. 

If you ask me what it may avail ? 

I answer, it shows that when we’re blest 
With a gift of Heaven’s own bequest, 

Wo must learn to prize and understand it, 

And bo thankful to Him who wrought aud plannM it. 
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Instead of wishing the very next day 
To cast it in the dirt away, 

Like an infant with its bells and coral. 
— And that's the Moral. 


NOKTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CIIAI*TER THE THIRTV-SIXTH. 

At the time arranged the previous 
day, they set out on tlieir walk to see Nicho- 
las Higgins and his daughter. They both 
were reminded of their recent loss by a 
strange kind of shyness in their new habi- 
liments, and in the fact that it was the 
iirst time for many weeks that they had de- 
liberately g<»ne out together. They drew very 
cl^se to each other in unspoken sympathy. 

Nicholas was sitting by the tire-side in his 
accustomed corner ; but he had not his accus- 
tomed pipe. He was leaning his head U]>on 
liis liaiid, his arm resting on liis knee. He 
did not get n[» when he saw them, though 
Margaret could read the welcome in his 

Sit ye down, sit ye down. Fire’s welly 
out,” said he, giving it a vigorous j)oke, as 
if to turn attention away tiom himself. 
He was rather disorderly, to be sure, with 
a black unshaven beard of several days’ 
growth., making his pale lace look yet paler, 
and a jacket wiiieh would have been ail the 
better for patching. 

“ We th'iiight we should have a good 
chaiH'e of liiiding you, just after dinner-time,” 
said ^fargarct. 

‘•We iiave had our sorrow too, since we 
saw you,” said Hale. ; 

“Ay, ay. Sorrows is more plentiful than 
dinners just now ; 1 reckon my ditmer hour 
stretches all o’er the day ; yo’re pretty sure i 
of finding me.” 

“ Are you out of w^ork i ” asked Margaret. 

“ Ay,” he replied shortly. Then, after a 
moment’s siK iiee, he ad<led, looking up for 
the first time : ‘ I’m not wanting brass. 

Duuiio yo think it. Bess, poor I;tss, had a 
little stock under her pillow, ready to slip 
into my hand, last moment, and Mary is 
fustian cutting. But I’m out o’ work a* the | 
same.” 

“ We owe ^lary some money,” said Mr. 
Hale, before Margaret’s sharp pressure on 
his arm eoitld arrest the words. 

“ If hoo takes it, I’ll turn her out o’ doors. 
I’ll bide insivle these four walls, and she’ll 
bide out. That’s a’.” 

“ But we owe her many thanks for her 
kind service,” began Mr. Hale again. 

“ I ne’er thanked yo’r daughter there for 
her deeds o’ love to my poor wench. I 
ne’er could find th’ words. I’se have to begin 
and try now, if yo start making an ado 
about what little Mary could sarve yo.” 

“Is it because of the strike you’re out of 
work 1 ” asked Margaret gently. 


“Strike's ended. It’s o’er for this time.. 
I’m out o’ work because I ne’er asked for it. 
And I ne’er fisked for it, because good words- 
is scarce, and bad words plentiful.” 

He was in a mood to take a surly pleasure 
in giving answers that were like riddles. But 
Margaret saw tliat he would like to be asked 
for the explanation. 

“And good words are — ? ” 

“Asking for work. I reckon them’s almost 
the best words that men can say. ‘ Gi’ me 
work’ means, ^ and I’ll do it like a man.^ 
Them’s good words.” 

j “And barl words are refusing you work 
when you ask for it.” 

“ Ay. Hid words is saying 'Aha, my fine 
chnp ! Yo’ve been true to yo’r order, and 
I I’ll be true to mine. Yo did the best yo 
j could for them that wanted help ; that’s yo’r 
\ way of being true to yo’r kind ; and I’ll be 
true to mine. Yo’ve been a poor fool as 
' kiiowed no better nor be a true faithful fool, 
i So go and be d — d to yo. There’s no work 
j tor yo here.’ Them’s bad words. I’m not a 
fuol ; and if I wa.s, folk ought to ha’ taught 
I me liow to be wise after their fashion. I 
I could mappen ha’ learnt, if any one had 
I tried to teach me.” 

“Would it not be worth while,” said 
: Mr. Hale, “ to ask your old master if he would 
take you back again ] It might be a poor 
chance, but it would be a chance.” 

He looked up again, with a sharp glance 
; at the (pae.stioner ; and then tittered a low 
and bitter laugh. 

I “Me.aster ! if it’s no offence, I’ll ask yo a 
question or two in my turn.” 

“ V'ou’i e quite welcome,” said Mr. Hale. 

“ I re<;kon yo ba’ some way of earning your 
bread. Folk seldom live in Milton just for 
pleasure, if tliey can live anywhere else.” 

“ You are quite right. I liave some inde- 
])eiulent property, but my intention in settling 
in Miliou was to become a private tutor.” 

“ To teach folk. AVell ! I reckon they 
pay yo for teaching them, dunnot they ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Hale, smiling, “ I 
teach ill order to get paid.” 

“ And them that pays yo, do they tell yo- 
wliatten to do, or whatten not to do wi* the 
money they gives you in just payment for 
your pains — in fair exchange like ? ” 

“ No ; to bo sure not ! ” 

“ They dunnot say, yo may have a brother 
or a friend as dear as a brother, who wants 
tin's here brass for a purpose both yo and he 
think right ; but yo mun promise not to give 
it him. Yo may see a good use, as yo think, 
to put yo’r money to ; but we don’t think it 
good, and so if yo spend it a-that-ens we’ll 
just leave off dealing with yo. They dunnot 
say that, dun they ] ” 

“ No : to be sure not ! ” 

“Would yo stand it if they did ? ” 

“ It would be some very hard pressure 
tliat would make me even think of submitting 
to such dictation,” 
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‘‘ There's not the pressure on all the broad 
earth that would make me,” said Nicholas 
Higgins. “ Now 3^0’ ve got it. YoVe hit the 
buU’s eye. Hampers — that’s where I worked 
— makes their men pledge ’emselves they’ll 
not give a penny to help th’ Union, or keep 
turn-outs fra clemming. The}^ may pledge 
and make pledge,” continued he, scornfully, 

They nobbut make liars and hypocrites. And 
that’s*a less sin, to my mind, to making men’s 
hearts so hard that the}^’!! not do a kindness 
to them as needs it, or help on the right and 
just cause, though it goes again the strong 
hand. But I'll ne’er forswear nn^sel’ for a’ 
the work the King could give me. I’m a 
member 0’ the Union ; and I think it’s the 
only thing to do the workman any good. And 
IVe been a turn-out, and known what it were 
to clem ; so if I get a shilling, sixpence shall 
go to them if they ask it from me. Conse- 
quence is I duimot see where I’m to get a 
shilling.” 

‘‘ Is that rule about not contributing to the 
Union in force at all the mills 1 ” asked Mar- 
garet. 

“ I cannot say. It’s a new regulation at 
ourn ; and I reckon they’ll find that they 
cannot stick to it. But it’s in force now. 
By-and-by they’ll find out t}Tants makes 
liars.” 

There was a little pause. Margaret was 
hesitating whether she should say what was 
in her mind ; she was unwilling to irritate 
one who was already gloomy and despondent 
enough. At last out it came. But in her .soft 
tones, and with her reluctant manner, show- 
ing that she was unwilling to say anything 
unpleasant, it did not seem to anno}^ Higgins, 
only to perplex him. 

Do you remember poor Boucher saying 
that the Union was a tjTant ? I think he, 
said it was the worst tyrant of all. And I j 
remember at the time I agreed with him.” 

It was a long while before he spoke. H 
was resting his head on his two hands, and 
looking down into the fire, so she could not 
read the expression on his face. 

“ I’ll not deny but what th’ Union finds it 
necessary to force a man into his own good. 
I’ll speak truth. A man leads a dree life 
who’s not i’ th’ Union. But once i’ tU’ Union 
his interests are taken care on better nor lie j 
could [do it for himsel, or by himsel, for that • 
matter. It’s the only way working men 
can get their rights by all joining together. 
More the members, more chance for each 
one separate man having justice done him. 
Government takes care o’ fools and mad- \ 
men ; and if any man is inclined to do I 
himsel or his neighbour a hurt, it puts ' 
a bit or a check on him, whether he likes it 
or no. That’s all we do i’ th’ Union. We 
can’t clap folk into prison ; but we can make 
a man’s life so heavy to be borne, that he’s 
obliged to come in, and be wise and helpful 
in spite of himself. Boucher were a fool all j 
along, and ne’er a worse fool than at th’ last.” ' 


“ He did you harm ? ” asked Margaret, 
guileless. 

“ Ay, that did he. We had public ojiinion 
on our side till he and his sort began rioting 
and breaking laws. It were all o’er wi’ the 
strike then.” 

“ Then would it not have been far better to 
have left him alone, and not forced him to 
join the Union ? lie did you no good ; and 
you drove him mad.” 

“ Margaret,” said her father, in a low 
warning tone, for he saw the cloud gathering 
on Higgins’s face. 

“ I Rke her,” said Higgins, suddenly. Hoo 
speaks plain out what’s in her mind, Hoo 
does’nt comprehend th’ Union for all that. 
It’s a great power : it’s our only power. I 
ha’ read a bit 0’ poetry about a plough going 
o’er a daisy, that made tears come into my 
eyes, afore I’d other cause for crying. But 
the chap ne’er stoj^ped driving the plough, 
I’se warrant, for all he were pitiful about 
I the daisy. He’d too much mother-wit for 
j that. Til’ Union’s the plough making ready 
the land for harvest-time. Such as Boucher 
— ’twould be settin’ him up too much to liken 
him to a daisy ; he’s liker a weed lounging 
over the ground — must just make up their 
mind to be put out o’ the way. I’m sore 
vexed wi’ him just no-w. So, ma]>pen, I duu- 
uot speak him tair. I could go o’er him wi’ 
a plough mysel, wi’ a’ the pleasure in life.” 

“ Why 1 What has he been doing ? An}'- 
thiiig fresh ? ” 

“ Ay, to be sure. He’s ne’er out o' mis- 
chief, that man. First on all, he must go 
raging like a mad fool, and kick up yon riot. 
Then he’d to go into hiding, where he’d a 
been yet if Thornton had followed him out 
I as I’d lioped he would lia’ done. But Tliorn- 
! ton having got his own purpose did not care 
to go on wi’ the prosecution for the riot. So 
Boucher slunk back again to his house. He 
ne’er showed himsel abroad for a day or two. 
He had that grace. And then where think 
3^e that he went ? Why, to Hampers’. 
Damn him ! lie went wV his meal3'-mouthed 
face, that turns me sick to look at, .a-asking 
for work, though he knowed well enough the 
new rule o’ pledging themselves to give 
nought to th’ Unions ; iiouglit to help the 
starving turn-out ! Why he’d a clemmed to 
death, if th’ Union had na helped him in his 
pinch. There he went ossing to promise 
aught, and pledge himsel to aught — to tell a’ 
he know’d on our ])rocee(lings, the good-for- 
nothing Judas. But I’ll say this for Hamper, 
and thank him for it at my dying day, he 
drove Boucher away and would na listen to 
him — n’er a word — though folk standing by 
says the traitor cried like a babby.” 

‘‘ Oh ! liow shocking ! how pitiful ! ” ex- 
claimed Margaret. “ Higgins, I don’t know 
you to-day. Don’t you see how you’ve made 
Boucher what he is by driving him into the 
Union against his will — without his heart 
going with it. You have made him what he is!” 
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Made him what he is ! What was he 1 

(Jatlieriiig, gathering along the narrow 
street, came a hollow measured sound ; now 
forcing itself on their attention. Many voices 
were "hushed and low ; many steps were 
heard, not moving onwards, at least not with 
any rapidity or steadiness of motion, but as if 
<drc*ling round one spot. Yes, there was one 
distinct, slow tramp of feet, which made itself a 
clear path through the air, and reached their 
ears ; the measured laboured w^alk of men 
carrying a heavy burden. They were all 
drawn towards the house door by some irre- 
sistible impulse ; impelled thither — not by a 
poor curiosity, but as if by some solemn 
blast. 

Six men walked in the mhldle of the 
road, three of them being policemen. They 
carried a door, taken off its hinges, upon their 
shoulders, on which lay some dead human 
creature ; and from each side of the door 
there were constant droppings. All the street 
turned out to see, and seeing, to accom- 
pany the procession, each one questioning 
the bearers, who answered almost reluctantly 
at la.st, so often had they told the tale. 

“ We found him in the brook in the field 
beyond there.” 

‘‘ The brook ! — why there’s not water 
enough to drown him ! ” 

He w%as a determined chap. He lay with 
liis face dowuiwards. He 'was sick enough o’ 
living, choose what cause he had for it.” 

Higgins C2'ept up to Margaret’s side, and 
said in a w'eak pipiim kind of voice : “ It’s 
not John Boucher ? He had na spunk enough. 
Sure I It’s not John Boucher! Why, they 
are a’ looking this w^ay ! Listen ! I’ve a 
singing in my head, ana I cannot hear.” 

They put the door dowm carefully upon 
the stones, and all might see the poor 
drowned wretch — his glassy eyes, one half 
open, staling right upwards to the sky. 
Ow ing to the position in which he had been 
found lying, his face was swollen and dis- 
coloured ; besides, bis skin was stained by 
the water in the brook, which bad been used 
for dying purposes. The fore part of his head 
was bald ; but the hair grew thin and long 
behind, and every separate lock was a con- 
duit for water. Through all these dis- 
figurements, Margaret recognised John 
Boucher. It seemed to her so sacrilegious to 
be peering into that poor distorted, agonised 
face, that, by a flash of instinct, she went 
forwards and softly covered the dead man’s 
countenance with her handkerchief. The 
eyes that saw her do this followed her, as she 
turned away from her pious office, and were 
thus led to the place where Nicholas 
Higgins stood, like one rooted to the spot. 
Tlie men spoke together, and then one of 
them came up to Higgins, who would have 
fain shiniuk back into his house. 

“ Higgins, thou knowed him ! Thou mun 
go tell the wife* Do it gently, man, but do it 
quick, for wo eanna leave him here long.” , 


“I canna go,” said Higgins, “Dunnot 
ask me. I canna face her.” 

‘‘Tliou knows her best,” said the man. 
“ We have done a deal in bringing him here 
— thou take thy share.” 

I canna do it,” said Higgins. I’m 
welly felled wi’ seeing him. We was’nt 
friends ; and now he’s dead.” 

Well, if thou "wunnot thou wunnot. Some 
one mun though. It's a dree task j but it’s 
a chance, every minute, as she does’nt hear 
on it in some rougher way nor a person 
going to make her let on by degiees, as it 
were.” 

“Papa, do you go,” said Margaret, in a 
low voice. 

“If I could — if I had time to think of 

what I had better say ; but all at once ” 

Margaret saw that her father was indeed 
unable. He was trembling from head to 
foot. 

“ I will go,” said she. 

“ Bless yo, miss, it will be a kind act ; for 
she’s been but a sickly sort of body, I bear, 
and few hereabouts know much on her.” 

Margaret knocked at the closed door ; but 
there was such a noise, as of many little ill- 
ordered children, that she could hear no 
reply ; indeed, she doubted if she was heard, 
and as every moment of delay made her 
recoil from her task more and more, she 
opened the door and went in, shutting it after 
her, and even, unseen to the woman, fastening 
the bolt. 

Mrs. Boucher was sitting in a rocking- 
chair on the other side of the ill-read 
up fireplace ; it looked as if the house had 
been untouched for days by any effort at 
cleanliness. 

' Margaret said something, she hardly knew 
I wliat, lier throat and mouth were so di'y, and 
the cldldreu’s noise completely prevented her 
being heard. She tried again, 

“ How are you, lS>ucher 1 But very 
poorly, I’m afraid." 

*‘I’ve no cliance o’ being well,” said she 
j querulously. “ I’m left all alone to manage 
j these childer, and nought for to give ’em for 
to keep ’em quiet. John should na ha’ left 
me, and me so poorly.” 

“ How long is it since he went away ? ” 
Four days sin’. No one would give him 
work here, and he’d to go on tramp toward 
Greenfield. But he might ha’ been back 
afore this, or sent me some word if he’d 
getten work. He might ” 

“ Oh, don’t blame him,” said Margaret. 

He felt it deeply, I’m sure ” 

** Will ta’ hold thy din, and let me hear 
the lady speak ! ” addressing hei*self in no 
very gentle voice to a little urchin of about 
a year old. She apologetically continued to 
Margaret, ‘‘He’s always mithering me for 
‘ daddy * and ‘ butty ; ’ and I ha’no butties to 
give him, and daddy’s away, and forgotten 
us a’, I think. He’s his father’s darling, he 
is,” said she, with a sudden turn of mood, 
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and, dragging the child np to her knee, she 
began kissing it fondly. 

Margaret laid her hand on the woman's 
arm to arrest her attention. Their eyes met. 

“ Poor little fellow ! ’* said Margaret, 
slowly ; *^he was his father’s darling.” 

“ lie is his father* s darling,” said the 
woman, rising hastily, and standing face to 
face with Margaret. Neither of them spoke 
for a moment or two. Then Mrs. L’onclier 
began in a low growling tone, gathering in 
wildness as she Avent on: “ He is his fatlier’s 
darling, I say. Poor folk can love their chil- 
der as well as rich. Why duniio yo speak ? 
Why dun yo stare at mo wi’ your great pitiful 
eyes? Where’s John?” Weak as she was, 
she shook Margaret to force out an answer. 

Oh my God 1 ’* said she, understanding 
the meaning of that tearful look. She 
sank back into the chair. Margaret took up 
the child and put him into her arms. 

“He loved him,” said she. 

“ Ay,” said the woman, shaking her head, 
“he loved us a’. We had some one to love 
us once. It’s a long time ago ; but when he 
were in life and with us he did love us, he 
did. He loved this babby mappea the best 
on us ; but he loved me aud I loved him, 
though I was calling him five minutes agone. 
Are yo sure he’s dead ?” said she, trying to 
get up. “If it’s only that he’s ill and like 
to die, they may bring him round yet. I’m 
but an ailing creature rnysel — I’ve beeu ailing 
this long time.” 

“But he is dead — he is drowned ! ” 

“Folk are brought round after they’re 
dead-drowuecl. Whatten was I thinking of, 
to sit still when I should be stirring rnysel. 
Here, whisth thee, child — whisth thee ! tak 
this, tak aught to play wi’, but dunuot cry 
while my heart’s breaking ! Oh, where is 
my strength gone to I Oh John — husband ! ” 

Margaret saved her from falling by catch- 
ing her in her arms. She sate down in the 
rocking-chair, and held the woman upon her 
knees, her head lying on Margaret’s 
shoulder. The other children, clustered 
together in affright, began to understand the 
mystery of the scene ; but the ideas came 
slowly, for their brains were dull and lan- 
guid of perception. They set up such a cry 
of despair as they guessed the truth, that 
Margaret knew not how to bear it. Johnny’s 
cry was loudest of them all, though he knew 
not why he cried, poor little fellow. 

The mother quivered as she lay in Mar- 
garet’s arms. Margaret heard a noise at 
the door. 

“ Open it. Open it quick,” said she to the 
eldest child. “ It’s bolted ; make no noise — 
be very still. Oh, papa, let them go upstairs 
very softly and carefully, ami perhaps she 
will not hear them. She has fainted — 
that’s all.” 

“ lt’.s as well for her, poor creature,” said 
a woman following in the wake i>f the 
bearers of the dead. “ But yo’re not fit to 


hold her. Stay, I’ll run fetch a pillow, and 
we’ll let her down easy on the fioor.” 

This liel];ful neighbour was a great relief 
to Mar<^aret ; she was evidently a stranger 
to the house, a new-comer to the district, 
indeed ; but she was so kind and thought- 
ful that Margaret felt she was no longer 
needed ; and that it would be better, 
pcrhai>s, to set an example of clearing the 
liouse, which was filled with idle, if sympa- 
thi.sing gazers. 

She looked round for Nicholas Higgins. 
He was not there. So she spoke to the 
woman who had taken the lead in jjlacing 
Mrs. Boucher on the floor. 

“ Gan you give all these people a hint that 
they had better leave in quietness ? So that 
when she comes round, she should only find 
one or two that she knows about her. Pafxi, 
will you speak to the men, and get them to 
go away. She cannot breathe, poor thing, 
with this crowd about her.” 

Margaret was kneeling down by Mrs. 

' Boucher and bathing her face Avith vinegar ; 
I but in a few minutes she was surprised at the 
I gush of fresh air. She looked round, and 
I BaA\^ a smile pass between her father and the 
! woman. 

I “ What is it ? ” asked she. 

I “ Only our good friend here,” replied her 
I father, “ hit on a capital ex|)edient for clear- 
' iug the place.” 

“ I bmle’em begone, and eacli take a cdiild 
with ’em, and to mind that they w’ere orphans, 
and their mother a widow. It was who coiJd 
Ido most, and the childer are sure of a belly- 
j ful to-day, and of kindness too. Does lioo 
I know how he died ? ” 

I “ No,” siud Margaret ; “ I could not tell 
I her all at once.” 

[ “Hoo muii be told because of th’ Inquest. 

I See ! Hoo’s coming round ; shall you or I 
do it ? or mappeu your father would be 
best ?” 

“No ; you, you,” said Margaret. 

They awaited her perfect recovery in 
silence. Then the neighbour wo: nan sat 
down on the floor, and took JMr.s. Boucher’s 
head and shoulders on her lap. 

“Neighbour,” said slie, “your man is dead. 
Guess yo how he died ? ” 

“He were drowned,” said IMrs. Boucher, 
feebly, beginning to cry for the first time, at 
tills rough probing of her sorrows. 

“ He were found drowned. He Avere com- 
ing home very hopeless o* aught on earth. 
He thougjit God could na be liarder than 
men ; mappen not so hard ; mappen a.s tender 
as a mother ; mappeu tenderer. I ’ni not 
saying he did riMit, andl’m not saying he 
did wrong. All I say is, may neither me nor 
mine ever have his sore heart, or we may do 
like things.” 

“ He has left me alone wi’ a* these cliil- 
dren ! ” moaned the widow, less disti’eased at 
the manner of the death than Mfirgaret 
expected ; but it was of a piece with her 
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helpless char/icter to feel his loss as princi- 
pally affecting herself and her children. 

^^Not alone,” said Mr. Hale, solemnly. 
^‘Who is with you ? Who will take up your 
cause 1 ” The widow opened her eyes wide, 
and looked at the new speaker, of whose 
presence she had not been aware till then. 

‘‘Who has promised to be a father to the 
fatherless ? ” continued he. 

“But I’ve getten six children, sir, and 
the eldest not eight years of age. I’m 
not meaning for to doubt HI9 power, sir, — 
only it neetls a deal o’ trust and she began 
to cry afresli. 

“ Hoo ’ll be better able to talk to-morrow, 
sir,” said the neigld)Our. “Best comfort now 
would be the fetjl of a child at her heart. 
1 ’m sorry they took the l>abby.” 

“ 1 ’ll go for it,” said Margaret. And in a 
few minutes .slie returned, carrying Johnnie, 
his face all smeared with eating, and Ids 
Jjands loaded with treasures in the shape of 
shells, and bits of crystal, and the hea<l of a 
})laster figure. She placed liim in his mother’s 
arms. 

“ There ! ” said the woman, “ now' you go. 
They’ll cry together, and comfort together, 
better nor any one but a child can do. I ’ll 
stop with her as long as I’m needed, and if 
yo come to-inorrow, yo can liave a deal o’ 
wise talk with her, that she ’s not up to 
to-day.” 

As Margaret and her father went slowly 
up the street, she paused at Higgins’s closed 
door. 

“Shall w'e go in?” asked her father. “I 
w'as tldukiiig of him too.” 

Tliey knocked. There was no answ’cr, so 
they trietl the door. It was bolted, but they 
thought they heard him moving within. 

“iSicholas!” said Margaret. There was 
no answer, and they might have gone away, 
believing the house to be empty, it there had 
not ])eru some accidental fall, as of a book, 
within. 

‘“Nicholas!” said Margaret, again. “It 
is only us. Won’t you let us come in ? ” 

“ No,” said he. “I spoke as plain as I 
could ‘bout using w'ords when I bolted th’ 
door. Let me be, thi.s day.” 

Mr. Hale w’ould have urged their desire, 
but Margaret placed her finger 011 his lips. 

“I don't wonder at it,” said slie. “1 my- 
self long to be alone. It seems the only 
thing to do one good after a day like tiiis.” 

ClIAPTEU THE THIRTT-SEVKNTII. 

Higgins’s door w^as locked the next day 
when they went to pay their call on the 
widow Bouclier : but they learnt this time 
from an officioua neighbour, that he was 
really from liome. He had, liowever, been 
in to see jMrs. Boucher before starting on his 
day’s busine.ss, wdiatever that was. It was 
but an unsatisfactory visit to M rs. Boucher ; 
she considered herself as an ilbused woman 
by her poor husband’s suicide ; and there 


was quite germ of truth enough in this idea 
to make it a very difficult one to refute. Still 
it was unsatisfactory to see how completely 
her thoughts were turned upon herself and 
her own position, and this selfishness extended 
even to her relations with her children, 
whom she considered as incumbrances, even 
in the very midst of her somewhat animal 
affection for them. Margaret tried to make 
acquaintance with one or two of them, while 
her father strove to raise the widow’s 
thoughts into some higher channel than that 
of mere helpless querulousness. She found 
that the children were truer, and simpler 
mourners than the widow. Daddy had been 
a kind daddy to them ; each could tell, 
ill their eager stammering way, of some 
tenderness shown, some indulgence granted 
by the lost father. 

“ Is yon thing upstairs really him ; it 
doesna look like him. I ’m feared on it, and I 
never was feared o’ dadtly.” 

Margaret’s heart bled to hear that the 
mother, in her selfi.sh requirement of sym- 
pathy, had taken her children upstairs to see 
their disfigured father. It was intermingling 
the coarseness of horror with the profound- 
ness of natural grief. She tried to turn 
their thoughts in some other directiofi ; on 
what they could do for mother ; on what — 
for this was a more efficacious way of putting 
it — what father would have wished them to 
do. Margaret was more successful than Mr. 
j Hale in her efforts. The children seeing 
I their little duties lie in action close around 
them, began to try each one to do something 
that she suggested towards redding up 
the slatternly room. But her father set too 
Ingh a standard, and too abstract a view', 
before the indolent invalid. She could not 
rouse her torpid mind into any vivid imagi- 
nation of what her husband’s misery might 
have been, before he had resorted to the last 
terrible step ; she could only look upon it as 
it affected herself ; she could not enter into 
the enduring mercy of the God wdio liad not 
specially interposed to prevent the water 
from drowning her prostrate husband ; and, 
althougli she was secretly blaming her hus- 
band fur having fallen into such drear des- 
pair, and denying that he had any excuse for 
liis last rash act, she was inveterate in her 
abuse of all who could by any possibility have 
been supposed to have driven liim to such 
desperation. The masters — Mr. Thornton in 
particular, whose mill had been attacked by 
Boucher, and who, after the warrant had 
l>een issued for his apprehension on the 
chjiTge of rioting, had caused it to be with- 
drawn, — the Union, of which Higgins was 
tho representative to the poor woman, — the 
children so numerous, so hungry, so 

noisy — all made up one great army of personal 
enemies whose fault it was that she was now 
a helpless widow. 

Margaret heard enougli of this unreason- 
ableness to dishearten her ; and when they 
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came away she found it impossible to cheer 
her father. 

*^It is the town life,” said she. “Their 
nerves are quickened by the haste and bustle 
and speed of everything around them, to say 
nothing of the confinement in these pent-uj) 
houses, which of itself is enough to induce 
depression and worry of spirits. Now in tlie 
country people live so much more out of 
doors, even children, and even in the winter.” 

“ But people must live in towns. And in 
the country some get such stagnant habits of 
mind that they are almost fatalists.” 

“ Yes ; I acknowledge that. I suppose each 
mode of life produces its own trials and its 
own teni})tations. The dweller in towns must 
find it as difficult to be patient and calm, as 
the country-bred man must find it to be 
active, and equal to unwonted emergencies. 
Both must find it hard to realise a future of 
any kind ; tlie one because the present is so 
living and hurj-ying and close around him; 
the other because his life tempts him to revel j 
in the mere sense of animal existence, not 
knowing of, and consequently not airing for I 
any pungency of pleasure, for the attainment | 
of whicli he can plan, and deny himself and | 
look forward.” 

“ And thus boUi the necessity for engross- 
ment, and the stujud content in the i)resent, 
produce the same efiects. But this poor Mrs. 
Boucher 1 how little we can do for lier.” 

“ And yet we dare not leave her without 
our efforts, although they may seem so 
uselesss.- Oh papa ! it’s a hard w'orld to live in I” 

“ So it is, my child. We feel it so just now, 
at any rate ; but we have been very ha])f)y, 
even in the midst of our sorrow. What a 
pleasure Frederick’s vi.sit was ! ” 

“ Yes, that it was,” said IMargaret, brightly. 

“ It was such a charming, snatched, forbidden 
thing.” But she suddenly stoi)ped sj>eaking. 
She had spoiled the remembrance of Frede- 
rick’s visit to herself by her own cowardice. 
Of all the faults she most despised in others 
was the want of bravery ; the meanness of 
heart which leads to untruth. And here had 
she been guilty of it ! Then came the thought 
of Mr. Thornton’s cognisance of her falsehood. 
She wondered if she should have minded de- 
tection half so much from any one else. She 
tried herself in imagination with her Aunt 
Shaw and Edith ; with her father ; with 
Captain and Mr. Lennox ; with Frederick. 
The thought of this latter knowing of wl)at 
she had done, even in his own behalf, was the 
most painful, for the brother and sister were 
in the first flush of their mutual regard and 
love ; but even any fall in Frederick’s opinion 
was as nothing to the shame, the shrinking 
shame she felt at the thought of meeting 
Mr. Thornton again. And yet she longed to 
see him, to get it over ; to understand where | 
she stood in his opinion. Her cheeks burnt 
as she recollected how proudly she had im- 
plied an objection to trade (in the early days 
of their acquaintance), because it too 


I often led to the deceit of passing off inferior 
for superior goods, in the one branch ; of 
I assuming credit for wealth and resources not 
I po.sses.sed, in the other. She remembered 
j Mr. Thornton’s look of calm disdain, as in few 
I words he gave her to undersiand that in the 
I great scheme of commerce all dishonourable 
' ways of acting were sure to prove injurious 
ill the long run, and that, testing sucli actions 
simply according to the poor standard of 
success, there was folly and not wisdom in all 
such, and every kind of deceit in trade, as 
well as in other things. She remembered — 
she, then strong in lier own nntempted truth 
— asking him, if he did not think that buying 
in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market proved some want of tiie transparent 
justice which is .so intimately connected with 
the i<lea of trutli ; and she had used (he word 
chivalric — and her father had corrected her 
with the higher word, Chri.siian ; and so 
Irawn the argument upon liimself, while 
she sate siLtaii by with a slight feeling of 
contenq^t. 

No more contempt for he;* 1 — no more talk 
about the cliivalric ! Henceforward she nursi 
feel hiuniiiated and disgraced in liis sight. 
But when .should slie see him? Her heart 
leajH'd u]i in apprehension at every ring of 
the door-bell ; and yet when it fell dowui to 
calmness, she felt strangely saddened and 
sick at iieart at each disappointmenl.. It w'a.s 
very evident tliat her father ex]»ected to see 
Inin, and was surpri>e<l Ih.at he did net come. 
Idle truth wuis, that thei e were jiuinis in their 
conversation the other night on which they 
hail no time then to enlarge ; but it had been 
understood that if possilde on the succeeding 
evening — if not then, at least the very fii-.st 
evening that Mr. Tiiornton could command, 
— they sliouhl meet for further discussion. 
IMi-. Hale had looked forward to this meeting 
ever since they had parted. He ha<l not yet 
resumed the instructions to his ]>uj>i]s, whi<-h 
he had relincpiished at the cominenceiiKiit of 
Ids wife’s more serious illness, so he had 
fewer occujiatious than usual ; and the great 
interest of the last day or so (Boucher's 
suicide) had driven him back with more 
eagerness than ever uj)oii his speculation.s. 
He wa.s restless all evening. He kept saying, 
“I quite expected to liaveseen Mr. Thornton. 

I think the m0sseng\,‘r who brought the book 
last night must have had some note, and 
forgot to deliver it. Do you think there has 
been any message left to-day ? ” 

“I will go and inquire, papa,” said !^^ar- 
garet, after the changes on these sentences 
'lad been rung once or twice. “ Stay, there’s 
ring ! ” Slie sate down instantly, and bent 
her head attentively over her woik. She 
heard a step on the stairs, but it w'as only 
one, and she knew it w^as Dixon’s. She lifted 
up her head and sighed, and believed she 
felt glad. 

“ It’s that Higgins, sir. He w^ants to see 
you, or else Miss Hale. Or it ndght he Miss 
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Hale first, and tlieii you, sir; for he’s in a 
strange kind of way.” 

lie had better come up here, Dixon ; and 
then he can see us both, and choose which he 
likes for his listener.” 

“ Oh ! very well, sir. I’ve no wish to hear 
what he’s got to say, I’m sure ; only if you 
could see his shoes I’m sure you’d say the 
kitcljen was the fitter place.” 

“ He can wipe them, 1 suppose,” said Mr. 
Hale. So Dixon flung off to ])id him walk 
up-stairs. She was a little mollified, however, 
when he looked at Ids feet with a liesitating 
air ; and then, sitting down on the bottom 
stair, he took off the offending shoes, and 
without a word walked up-staiis. 

“ Sarvant, sir ! ” said lie, slicking his hair 
down when he came into the room: ‘Ml* 
hoo ’i excuse me (looking at Margaret) for 
being i’ my stockings; I'se been tramping a’ 
dav, and streets is none o’ tli’ cleanest.” 

Mar ^aret liiought tliat fatigue might ac- 
count for the change in his imumer, fur he I 
was imu.suully (piiet and 8ul>duod ; and lie | 
had evidently some difliculty in saying what | 
he came to say. 

Mr. Hale’s ever-rcady sympathy with any- 
thing of shyness or hesitation, or want of 
selt-j>ossessiun, made him come to his aid. 

“\Ve shall luive tea up directlv, and then! 
you’ll take a cup with us, Mr. Higgins. 1 am j 
sure you are tired if you’ve been out much 
this wet relaxing day. Margaret, my deal*, 
can’t you hasten lea I ” 

Margaret could only liasten tea by taking 
the pi’ejiaration of it into her own hands, and 
so olfmdiiig Dixon, who wa.s emerging out of 
her sorrow fur lier late mistress into .a very 
tuuchy irritable state. Dul Martha, like all 
wlio came in contact with Alargaret — even 
Dixon herself, in the lung run — felt it a 
pleasure and an honour to forward any of her 
wishes ; and her readiness, and Margaret’s 
sweet forbearance, soon made Dixon ashamed 
of Ina self. 

‘‘ Why master and you must always be 
asking the lower classes up-stairs since we 
came to M.iltoii, 1 cannot undez-stand. Folk 
at llelstuno weie never brought liigher than 
the kitchen ; and I’ve let one or two of them 
know before now that they might think it an 
honour to be even there.” 

Higgins found it easier to unburden him- 
self to one than to two. After Mzirgaret 
left the room," he went to the door and 
assured himself that it was shut. Then he 
came and stood clo.se to Mr. Hale. 

“ Master,” said he, yo’d not guess easy 
what I’ve been tramping after to-day. 
Special if yo remember my manner o’ talk 
esterday. I’ve been a seeking work. I 
ave,” said he. “ I said to mysel, I’d keep a 
civil tongue in rny head, let who would say 
what ’em would. I’d set my teeth into my 
tongue sooner nor speak i’ haste. For that 
mail’s sake — yo understand,” jerking his 
thumb back in some unknown direction. 


“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Hale, seeing he 
waited for some kind of assent, and com- 
pletely bewildered as to who “ that man ” 
could be. 

“That chap zis lies there,” said he, with 
another jerk. “ Him as went and drowuded 
Ininself ; j)Oor chap ! Idid na’ think lie’d got 
it in him to lie still and let the water creep 
o’er him till he died. Boucher, yo know.” 

“ Yes, I know now,” said Mr. Hale. “ Go 
back to what you were saying : you’d not 
sjieak in haste ” * 

“For his sake. Yet not for his sake ; for 
wliere’er he is, and whate’er, he’ll ne’er know 
other cleinining or cold again; but for the 
wife’s sake, and the bits of chillier.” 

“ God bless you ! ” said Mr. Hale, starting 
up ; then, calming down, he said breathle.ssly, 

What do you mean 1 Tell me out.” 

“lhave telled yo,” said Higgins, a little 
surju’ised at M r. Hide’s agitation. “ I w’ould 
iia ask for work for mysel ; but tliem’s left as 
a charge on me. I reckon,! would ha guided 
Boucher to a better end ; but I set him off 
o’ the road, and so I mun answer for him.” 

Mr. Hale got hold of Higgins’s hand and 
.shook it heartily, without speaking. Higgins 
looked awkward and ashamed. 

“ There, there, master ! There’s ne’er a 
man, to call a man, amongst us, but wbat 
would do the same ; ay, and better too ; for, 
belie’ me, I’se ne’er got a stroke o’ work, nor 
yet a sight of any. For all 1 telled Hamper 
that, let alone his pledge — which 1 would not 
sign — no, 1 could mi, not e’en fur this — he’d 
ne’er lia’ such a worker on liis mill as I 
would be — he’d ha’ none o’ me — no more 
would none on th’ others. I’lu a poor black 
fcckic.ss sheep — childtu' may clem for aught I 
can do, unless, parson, yo’d help me ? ” 

“ Help you ! How 1 I would do anything, 
— but what can 1 do ? ” 

I “Mis.s there” — for Margaret had re- 
entered the rouin, and stood silent, listening 
j — “has often talked grand o’ the South, and 
the ways down there. Now I dunnot know 
how far off it w, but I’ve been tliiukiiig if I 
could get ’em down there, wli ere food is cheap 
and wages good, and all the folk, rich and 
poor, master and man, friendly like ; yo 
could, may be, help me to work. I’m not 
forty-flve, and IVe a deal o’ strength in me 
master.” 

“ But what kind of work could you do, my 
man 1 ” 

“Well, I reckon I could spade a bit—” 

“ And for that,” said Margaret, stepping 
forwards, “ for jiuythin^ you could do, 
Higgins, with the best will in the world, you 
would, may be, get nine shillings a week ; 
may be ten, at the outside. Food is much 
the same as here, except that you might have 
a little garden ” 

“ Tiie childer could work at that,” said he. 
“ I’m sick o’ jMilton anyways, and Milton is 
sick o’ me.” 

“You must not go to the South,” said 
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Margaret, “for all that. You could not 
stand it. You would have to- be out all 
■weathers. It would kill you with rheumatism. 
The mere bodily work at your time of life 
would break you down. The fare is far dif- 
ferent to what you have been accustomed to.” 

“ I’se nought particular about my meat,” 
said he, as if oftended. 

“ But you’ve reckoned on having butcher’s 
meat once a day, if you’re in work ; pay for 
that out of your ten shillings, and keep those 
poor children if yoiv can. I owe it to you — 
since it’s my way of talking that has set you 
otf on this idea — to put it all clear before you. 
You would not bear the duliiess of the life ; 
you don’t know what it is ; it w’ouhl eat you 
away like nist. Tliose that have lived there 
all their lives, are used to soaking in the 
stagnant waters. They labour on Irom day 
to day in the great solitude of steaniiiig fields 
— never speaking or lifting up their poor, 
bent, downcast heads. Tlie hard spade-work 
robs their brain of life ; the sameness of their 
toil deadens their imagination ; they don’t care 
to meet to talk over thoughts and specula- 
tions, even of the weakest, wildest kind, after 
their work is done ; they go home brutishly 
tired, poor creatures ! caring for nothing but 
food and rest. You could not stir them up 
into any companionship you get in a town 
as plentiful as the air you breathe, 'whether 
it be good or bad ; and that I don’t know 
but I do know, that you of all men are not 
one to bear a life among .such laboiu'ers. 
What would be peace to tlunn, wouM Vje 
eternal fretting to you. Think no more 
of it, Nicholas, I beg. Besidejs, you could 
never pay to get mother and children all 
there — that’s one good thing.” 

“ I’ve reckoned for that. One house nuin 
do for us a’, and the furniture o’ t’other 
wmuld go a good way. And men there mun 
have their families to keep — niappen six or 
seven childer. God help ’em ! ” said he, more 
convinced by bis own presentation of the 
facts than by all Margaret bad said, and sud- 
denly renouncing the idea which had but 
recently formed itself in a brain worn out by 
the day’s fatigue and anxiety. “God help 
’em ! North an’ South have each getteii 
their own troubles. If 'v\'ork’s sure and 
steady there, labour’s paid at starvation prices ; 
while here we’ve rucks o’ moneys coming in 
one quarter, and ne’er a favtliing th’ next. 
For sure, tli’ world is in a confusion that 
passes me or any other man to understand ; 
it needs fettling, and who’s to fettle it, if it’s 
as you folks say, and there’s nought but 
what we see 1 ” 

Mr. Hale was busy cutting bread and 
butter ; Margaret was glad of this, for she 
saw that Higgins was better left to him.self : 
that if her father began to speak ever so 
mildly on the subject of Higgins’s thoughts, 
the latter would consider himself challenged 
to an argument, and would feel himself 
bound to maintain his old ground. She and 


her father kept up an indifferent conversa- 
tion until Higgins, scarcely aware whether 
he ate or not, had made a very substantial 
meal. Then he pushed his chair away from 
the table, and tried to take an interest in 
what they -were saying ; but it was of no 
use ; and he fell back into dreamy gloom. 
Suddenly Margaret said (she had been 
thinking of it for some time, but tlie words 
had stuck in her throat), “Higgins, have you 
been to Marlborough Mills to seek for work 1” 

“Thornton’s asked he. ‘‘Ay, I’ve 
been at Thornton’s.” 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

“ Such a chaj) as me is not like to see the 
measter. Th’ o’erlooker bid me go aitd be 

d a.” 

“I wi.sh you ha<l seen Mr. Tliornton,” 
said Mr. Hale. “He might not have given 
you work, but he would nut have used such 
language.” 

“ As to th’ language, I’m welly used to it ; 
it diinnot matter to me. I’m not nesh mysel 
when I’m put out. It were th’ fiict that I 
were iia wanted there, no more nor ony other 
place, as I miiHlotl.” 

“But I wish you had seen Mr. Thornton,” 
repeated Margaret. “ Would you go again — 
it’s a good deal to ask, I know — but would 
you go to-morrow ami try him I 1 should be 
.so glad if you would.” 

“ I’m afraid it would be of no use,” said 
Mr. Hale, in a low voice. It would be better 
to let me H])e.'ik to liim.” ^Margaret still 
looked at Higgins for hi.s rin.swt'r. Tlucse 
grave soft eye.s of hers were diilicult to resist. 
He gave a great sigh. 

“It would tax my pride above a bit ; if it 
were for mysel, 1 could st.aud a deal of 
clemming fir.st ; I’d sooner knock him down 
tlian ask a favour from him. I’d a deal 
sooner be flogged mysel ; but yo’re not a 
common wench, axing yo’r |)ardoii, nor yet 
have yo common ways about yo. I’ll e’en 
make a wry face, and go at it to-morrow. 
Dunna yo think tliat he’ll do it. That man 
has it in him to be burnt at the stake afore 
lie’ll give in. I do it for yo’r sake, Miss 
Halo, and its first time in my life as e’er I 
give way to a woman. Neither my wife uoi' 
Bess could e’er say that niucli again me.” 

“All the more do I thank you,” saitl Mar- 
garet, smiling. “ Though 1 don’t believe 
you ; I believe you have just given way to 
wife and daughter as much as most men.” 

“ And as to Mr. Thornton,” said M r. Hale, 
“Idlgiv^e you a note to him, which, I think I 
may venture to say,will ensure you a hearing.” 

“ I tliank yo kindly, sir, but I’d as hef 
stand on my own bottom. 1 dunnot stomach 
the notion of having favour curried for me 
by one as doea’nt know the ins and outs of 
the quarrel. Meddling ’twixt master and 
man is liker meddling ’twixt husband and 
wife than aught else : it takes a deal o’ wisdom 
for to do ony good. I’ll stand guard at the 
lodge door. I’ll stand there fra six in the 
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raornin^^ till I get B])eecli on him. But IM j 
liefer sweep tli’ streets, if paupers had na* 
got hold on that work. Diinna yo hope, 
miss. Til ere ’ll be more chance o’ getting 
milk out of a flint. I wish yo a very good 
night, and many thanks to yo.” 

“ You’ll find 3 our shoes by the kitchen fire ; 

I took them there to diy,” said Margaret. 

He turned round and looked at her 
stead il}^ and then he brushed his lean hand 
across his eyes and went his way. 

“ How j)roud tliat man is ! ” said her father, | 
who was a little annoyed at the manner in > 
which Higgins hod declined his intercession j 
with Mr. Thornton. 

He is,” said Margaret ; “but what grand 
makings of a man there are in him, pride 
and all!” 

‘It’s amusing to sec how he evidently: 
re.spects the part in Mr. Thornton’s cha- 1 
racier which is like his own.” : 

“There'.s granite in all the.se northern! 
people. ]»a[ia, is there not ?” ; 

‘‘ Tiiere was none in poor Boucher I am 
afraid ; none in his wife either.” 

I should gue.s.s from their tones that tliey j 
had Irish hlooil in them. I wonder what* 
success he’ll have to-murrow. If he and Mr. 
Thornton would speak out together as man 
to man — if Higgins would forget that Mr. 
TIn'nit‘jn was a master, and sneak to him as 
he does to us — and if Mr. Thornton wonld 
be patient enough to listen to him with his 
human he.arf, not witli lii.s master’s ear.s— ” 

You are getting to do Mr. Thornton jus- 
tice at la.st, Margaret,” said her father, 
pinfdiing her ear. 

iMargaret had a strange choking at her 
heart, wliich imule her unable to answer. 
“ (dll ! ” tliouglit .she, “ I wish I were a man, 
that I could go and force him to expre.s.s his 
disapprohation, ami tell him honestly that 1 
knew I deserved it. It seems liard to lose 
him as a friend just when I had begun to 
feel his value. How tender he wjis with dear 
mamma ! If it were only for her sake, I wish 
he would come, ami tiieii at least I should 
know how much 1 was abased in his eyes.” 

THE KOVING ENGLISHMAN. 

A ROADSIDK PICTURE. 


bless rri)" heart ! there is the cholera about, 
and no medical man in the neighbourhood. 
Let us get rid of these inconvenient thoughts 
as soon ns possible. 

The building which I have bolted com- 
prise.s a few rambling sheds, not unlike farm 
stabling in the north of England. A few 
fowls are walking about not unsuspiciously, 
as it seems to me, and my train are grouped 
in every variety of jncturesque attitude. Most 
of them are hewing huge water-melons into 
j wedges witli their daggers. Some are smok- 
ing ; others attending to their horses, or 
I gossipping with mine host and his men, — as 
truculeiit-loiAing rogues as ever gave robbers 
notice of a traveller's route. 

There are some other fellows, who do 
not belong either to our party or the cofFee- 
i house. They are a powerful, swarthy set of 
I bravoes, in gay but worn dresses. They 
! bristle with arm.s. They' are Tebecks ; men 
jwho.se trade is robViery. They will even tell 
; you so themselve.s, if you feel an}' doubt or cu- 
riosity. There they sit, however, side by side 
, with the Goveimor’s guards, who have brought 
I me hither ; and nobody, either here or else- 

* where, ever dreams of making an observation 
i on tlie subject. Tliat is to say, nobody but 
' Hamed ; who was for many' years a highway- 
! man him.self ; and who by no mean.s condemns 

their profession, but only their mode of 
following it. 

j “Those fellows call themselves thieves,” 

! he sneers, with the true disdain of a great 

* artist fbr a pretender. “ Why, they will eat 

* your bread, and then lay wait to fire at you 
i from behind a stone or a tree. They robbed 

my brother of tiftv piastres the other day in 
this way. He would have killed a dozen of 
' them in fair fight.” 

: Presently there is a scream, and a 
: frightened flatter among the fowls ; then, as 
■ the shadow goes lengthening along the 
’ opposite wall, I gradually' doze off and 
: dream of the pilaff which will be ready in 

* due course by-and-by. I do not dream 
; long ; imd, when I wake there is a peculiar 
I tingling in my left ear, which reminds me 
1 tliat I am in the sunny land where the 
i nuisquito makes his liome. A yell from 
j Hamed and a blow on the ground succeed 


It .seems to me a.s if I had gone to bed last j 
night in the uiiictcenth oentury and waked | 
this morning in the tenth. The scene around 
me is more like a dream of the middle ages 
than a reality of to-day. The rude culture of 
the fields, the armed peasantry, the char- 
tered freebooters, the lonely and deserted 
country, the rugged road, and the mean dwel- 
lings of a people who scorn their homes, — 
all^seem to rec.all a state of things which, I 
had believed, passed away ages ago. 

I frankly own for the rest, that there is a 
sort of all-alone feeling creeps over me in the 
midst of my armed companions. The sole 
Chinstian among these wild horsemen and 
mountain robbers of Asia Minor. And, 


in rousing me completely. It is for- 
tunate a keen eye has been watching 
me. He has killed a scorpion which 
was making full speed for my waistcoat. 
Marshallah ! let me take my pilafif and 
treasure up the amusement to be derived 
from the bump on my left ear till after- 
wards. We have some rakee and melons 
to begin with; also some pungent onion salad ; 
some eggs fried in red butter ; and then a vio- 
lent dispute between Hamed and the coffee- 
house-keeper. He offers ten piastres, or about 
two francs. The latter asks two hundred 
piastres. Hence the difference ; which can 
of course only be terminated by frantic 
yelling on both aides. The affair soon waxes 
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wanu enough for cuffss; several of which 
are exchanged wdth great earnest ness. At 
last, however, the cofix‘e-honse keeper takes 
bold Hanied on his 'weak side. 

Is not your master a great man ? ” he asks 
contemptuously. 

To be sure he is ; swine ! ” 

‘‘ Wliy then docs he expect to pay less than 
a poor hoja w^ho passed here yesterday, and 
gave me one hundred and fifty piastres with- 
out a word?” returned mine host. This 
settles the question. Tl\e two hundred 
piastres change linnds, Hamed throws him- 
self into tlie saddle and leads on. Three 
or four hours more sharp riding brings i 
us into the ricli jdains of Magnesia, and 
the storied old city rises before ns beautiful 
as a vision. There are no signs of human ha- 
bitation anywdiere else. In an eight hours’ ride 
we have passed but one small village. The 
whole country is a lovely unpeopled waste. 

At last the evening closes solemnly and 
grandly over the beautiful landscape, and the 
moon rises. Hamed checks the led horses, and 
causing the finest to be unchdhed, holds the 
stirrup while I mount. So we ride in a stately 
manner through the quaint Eastern streets: 
the Turks who meet us forming in line, w'ith 
their hands veiling their eyes: which is the 
usual salute. My liorse, which has btdonged 
to a Pasha, seems to recognise it and goes cur- 
vetting and throwing his beautiful head up 
and down every time I raise my hand to my 
Imt in reply. He is the politest horse I ever 
saw*. We stop before the fine palace of the 
Great Sadik Ley, one of the most powerful 
and weaiily Satraps in the land. 

LOCUSTS. 

An Eastern summer is full of wonders ; but 
there is, perhaps, nothingahout it more awfully 
appalling than those vast lliglits of locusts 
which sometimes destroy the vegetathm of 
whole kingdoms in a few days, and where 
they found a garden leave a vri Idem ess. 

I am riding along a pleasant hill side — 
towards the end of May. Tiierc is a sharp 
altering noise, like that of April rain in 
Gotland, falling on hard ground. I look at- 
tentively towards the eartli, knowing that it 
cannot be a shower this clear, balmy 
morning, and I see a countless multitude 
of little black insects no bigger than a 
pin’s head. They are hopping and spring- 
ing about in myriads, under my horse’s 
feet — along the hard stony road, which isi 
quite black with them, and far aw’ay among ' 
the heather, which is turned black also. 1 
ride miles and miles, yet the ground is still , 
darkened with those little insects, and the: 
same sharp pattering noise continues. They ; 
are the young of the locusts, who left their 
eggs in the ground last year. 'JMiey have just , 
come to life. Three days ago there was not i 
one to be seen. i 

A little later and I am passing through a 
Greek village. The alarm has spread every- i 


where, ami tlie local authorities liave be- 
stirred themselves to resist their enemies 
wdiilc still w’eak. Large fires are burning by 
the river-side, and immense cauldrons full of 
boiling w'ater are streaming over tljein. The 
whole country side has been out locust-hunt- 
ing. They have just retuructl with the result 
of their <lav’s exertion. Twenty-three thou- 
sand pounds weight of tliese little insects, 
each, as 1 have said, no bigger than a ])iii’s 
head, have been brought in already in one day. 

They have been caught in a surface of less 
th.an five square miles. There has bet a no 
dilliciilty in catching them. Children of six 
years old can do it as w^ell as grown men. A 
sack and a broom are all that is necessary. 
Place tlie open sack on the ground and you 
may sweep it full of locusts as fast as you 
can move your arms. The village community 
))My about a farthing a pound for locusts. 
Some of the Imiiters have enrned two or 
three shillings a day. As tlie sacks nre 
brought in they are thrust into the cauldrons 
of boiling waater, and boiled each for some 
tw’cnty minutes. They are then emptied 
into the nipid little river 8wc»llen by the 
melting of mountain snow’s. 

My Albanian, llamcd, watches these pro- 
ceedings from his embroidered scarlet saddle 
w'itli innoh melancholy gravity. “ Ah,” ho 
says, “if there was but one dervish or good 
! man among those rogues he could pray them 
' away in an hour. There arc no locusts in 
my village, because we have a dervish— a 
saintly man — there.” 

It appears that no dervish comes, and tlie 
plague goes on s]>rea<ling daily from village 
to village — from towm to towm., 'This is the 
fourtli year since they first appeare«I atMyti- 
leiie, whence I am writing. It is said that they 
sehlinn remain at one place longer, but that, 
in the fourth generation, the race dies out 
unless it is recruited from elsewhere. I am 
not aw’are whether this is a mere pf»pular 
superstition, or a fact based on experience. 
They show, however, certainly no symptom 
of weakness or diminution of nuinl>ers. In 
ten days they have increased very mucli in 
size, they are now as long as cockchafers, 
only fatter. They seem to be ot several dis- 
tinct species. Their bodies are about an inch 
and a half long, but some are much larger 
round than others. They have .six legs. Tlie 
hind legs of tlie largest kind are nearly three 
inches long, or twice the length of the body. 
They have immense strength, and can spring 
four or five yard.s at a time. The legs are 
terminated by sharp, long claws, and have 
lesser claws going aooiit half way up at the 
sides of them ; their hold is singularly 
tenacious. Their heads and shoulders are 
covered with a kind of horny armour, very 
tough. Some are of a bright ^een colour all 
over, some have brown backs and yellow 
bellies with red legs, and are speckled not 
unlike a partridge. Some are nearly black 
all over, and have long wings. The largest 
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s[)ecies have immensely long feelers project- 
ing out near the eyes. I noticed some of these 
feelei's twice the length of the rest of the 
body. The bite of the lai'gest kind is strong 
enough to bernl a pin. This locust has 
immeuso sharp tusks, furnished with saws 
inside. His mouth o])en3 on all four sides, and 
closes like a vice. His eyes are horny, and he 
cannot shut them. The largest kind luave 
too short yellow wings and a long pointed 
fleshy tail, the smallest have four long black 
wings and no tail. The head i.s always large 
in com})arirton to the body, and not unlike 
that of a lo].>stor. In moving, its scales make 
a noise like the creaking of new leatlier. 

The locusts are on the wing, they have 
risen from the ground into the air. They 
dm-keii the sky in their steady flight for 
hours, and they make a noise liketlie rushing 
of a miglity wind. Far as the eye cati see 
over land and water broods the same ominous 
cloud. The imagination refuses to grasp 
their number. It must be counted by 
millions of millions. Count the tlakes of a 
snow-storm, the sands by the seashore, the 
leaves of summer trees, and the blades of 
grass on dewy meadows. For days and days 
the locust storm aiid the hot south wdiid 
continue. At night the locusts descend on the 
gar<lens and cornfields. Tliey struggle 
for pre-eminence on llie points of jcilings, 
and the tojunost overlooks the re.-^t with 
extraoivlinary gravity. They crawl and 
hop loathsomely on fiaiit and flower. 
They get into eggs and fish, wliich become 
uneatable in coiiae^ueiiec. d’here is no 
help against them because of their multitude. 
They eat hoi* s in my bedding ; they get into 
my pockets, and into my h:dr and beard. 
The tbeek women are ol)liged to tie their 
trowsers on above their gowijs as a protection 
against tliem. You tread inK)n them ; they 
blow against you, they fly against you, 
they dine oil* the same plate, and hop 
on a })iece of food you are putting into 
your mcuith. Their stench is horrible, and 
ill is busts for weeks, 

I was tem|>ted to impale one of them as a 
.s[)ecimen, and left it sticking on a pin in the 
wall, llamed slyly removed it, believing the 
proceeding to be a charm or magical device 
to counteract the designs of Heaven. 

“ It is God’s will ! ” he said, senteutiously, 
when I found him out and reproached him. 

So they ate up the corn lamis and the vine- 
yards, wheresoever they fell. I counted 
nine on one blade of wheat. AVheu they left 
it, it was as bare as a quill. 

“ They have still left your apples un- 
touched,” I said to a gardener. 

“ Helas ! ” replied the man. “ Tliey 
have eaten up all beside ; and what 
is the use of your eyebrows if you have 
lost your eyes 1 ” 

Three days after they had eaten his apples 
too. 

I noticed, however, that in the years 


the locusts appear there is no blight or 
smaller insects about, Perhaps, therefore, 
they are mercifully sent to destroy the 
smaller and more dangerous insects when 
they have multiplied exceedingly under the 
prolific suns of the East. 

But, they are a dreadful visitation. They 
ate holes in my clothes as I walked about. 
They got among Hjimet’s arms. They 
choked up the barrels of his pistols, and fed 
upon his sash of silk and gold. They ate 
away the tassel of his cap and the leathern 
sheath of his sword. My French debardeur 
dre.ssing - gown, one month from Alfred’s, 
might have been taken for a recent purcliase 
at Rag Fair. They ate the sole of my slipper 
wliile I was asleep on a sofa. They ate my 
shirts in the w^ardrobe, and they eat my 
stockings. Hamed’s “ good man ” never 
arriving, he catches many and puts them out 
of the window with much tenderness. The 
])asha, my host, with a touching faith in the 
goodness of God, goes about with a long 
.stick to save them from drowning when they 
are driven by the winds into his reservoir of 
gold fish. 

Perhaps the pasha is right : but I 
cannot be so good as ^hc is. For, the 
locusts eat the back hair W women’s heads 
while washing at the lountain, and the 
mustachios off gardeners while they sleep in 
the noonday shadow. They strip trees till 
they look as if struck by lightning or burnt 
by lire. I see the plants green and gay in the 
mo(*nlight. In the morning their freshness 
and beauty have departed. 

FYrnilies sit wailing in their fields over the 
ruin of their little all. There is a story that 
the locusts have eaten a child while its 
mother was away at work. There is a tradi- 
tion that they once ate a drunken man who 
fell down in the kennel. Neither event is 
improbable. 1 saw a locust draw Mood from 
the lips of an infant in its mother’s arms. 

They will not die. They seem to have 
neither sight nor hearing — vile things with 
nothing hut mouths. If you catch one he 
will spring from your hold, and leaving his 
legs behind him go on as well as ever. The 
Cadi had a little garden ; he had it watched 
day and niglit, for it was his pride, and full 
of far-away ilowers. He kept fires surround- 
ing it night and day to prevent the locusts 
crawling in. When they had learned to fly 
he fired guns to turn aside their course. 
When they came in sjnte of this he turned a 
giirden engine upon them. Then he buried 
them, but every green thing and every blossom 
wuis stripped from his garden for all that. 

They wdll not die. They can swim for 
houi's. Hot water, cold water, acids, spirits, 
smoke, are useless. I plunged one in salt 
and water. He remained four minutes, and 
sprung away apparently uninjured. I re- 
caught him and smoked him for flve 
minutes. Two minutes afterwards he had 
revived, and was hopping away, I recaught 
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the same locust, and buried him as deeply in 
the ground as I could dig with a pocket 
knife. I marked the place, and the next 
morning I looked for iny friend, but he was 
gone. Nothing will kill them but smashing 
them to a jam with a blow, or boiling them. 
There is no ] protection against them. They 
despise and eat through the thickest cloths, 
or sacking, or matting ; and glass coverings 
for a large extent of gro\ind would be of 
coarse too expensive. The only way in 
which one of my neighbours was enabled to 
save part of his harvest w;is by gathering Ids 
fruits and cutting down his corn when the 
locusts came, and then burying his pro- 
perty in holes dug in the ground and covered 
over with a heavy stone at the aperture, as I 
had seen the peasantry do in some parts of 
Western Africa. This saved him a little. 
No barn or room would have done so. 

Yet another three weeks, towards the end 
of July, and the cloud which has hovered 
over the land so long is clearing away. And 
there arises a great wind, so that the locusts 
are swept off in countless armies to the sea, 
and so drowneiL It is impossible to bathe for 
days, or to walk by the sea-shore, because of 
the stench of then^. Bat, they are gone, and | 
their bodies float over the sea like a crust, j 
extending to the opposite coast ot Asia Minor. 

I found out while busy with this subject, 
that the locusts were supposed to have come 
from Asia Minor to Mytilene ; that when 
they first apj^eared on the northern coast of 
the island, they were few in number, — a 
greater portion of the flight which settled 
here having been probably drowned on their 
passage. It was not till the third year that 
they became so numerous and so raiscliievous 
as to cause alarm. Their devastations were 
principally confined to the vines and olives ; 
afterwards, they grew more general. 

Last year the inhabitants, dreading their 
return, endeavoured to take timely precau- i 
tions for their destruction. Tliere was some 
difficulty about this, however. It was neces- 
sary to apply to tile Turkish local authorities. 
The local authorities were obliged to refer the 
matter to the Grand Sehoul-Islam, who pub 
lished a fetfah, or decree, on the .subject. But 
the fetfah was not obtained without a great 
deal of importunity, as it was believed by nuiuy 
learned doctors that the demand was altoge- 
ther contrary to Moslem law. However, 
as the ravages of the locusts continued to in • 
crease to an extent, which seemed to menace 
the revenue derived from the island, a fetfah 
was at last issued. In virtue of this, permis- 
sion was given to destroy the locusts by 
all means save those of fire and water. 
It was necessary to evade this provision, 
since fire and water were universally acknow- 
ledged as the only effectual means of 
destruction. 

The matter was now made the subject of a 
fixed legal regulation, by wiiich every family 
was required to destroy from about twelve to 


twenty- five pounds weight of locusts, ac'cord- 
iiig to their numbers, for the common benefit. 
Some of the villages where labour Avas scarce, 
paid this tribute in money. Twopence a 
pound was first given for locusts ; but, the 
price afterwards sunk to a farthing. The 
ettbrts of some places were, however, defeated 
by the indifference or superstition of others ; 
.so that labour, time, and money were all lost. 
More than seven hundred thousand weight 
were destroyed without any visible effect on 
their numbers. Their weight at this time 
was about two hundred and seventy to the 
ounce. 

The Turks resolutely refused to assist in 
these proceedings. They looked u])ou tlie 
visitation as the will of Gotl, with which it 
wa.s impious to linierfere. Hie captain 
of a lurkisli nian-of-w’ar, seeing a locust 
drowiiing in the sea, bade his favourite coffee- 
boy plunge into the water to save it. 

Some of the uneducated Greeks had also 
their own j»eculiar way of going to work. 
They insisted tliat the locusts had arrived in 
punishment for the sins of the community, 
aiul consequently that human efforts against 
them would be vain. It a]>peared to them 
that public ])rayer8 and processions were much 
more refisonable. They also ap{»lied to a cer- 
tain St. Tryphon on the subject, for St. Try- 
phon is the recognised patron and protector 
of fields and plants. They likewi.se sent a 
deputation to Mount Atlio.s, requesting St. 
Tryphon to come and pass a few days at 
Mytilene — but lie didn’t. 

It has been noticed that they appear, in- 
variably, about tlie middle of May. anti that they 
die or depart in August. They are most mis- 
chievous during the month ofduue. Tin-y have 
an olqection to damp or marsiiy grounds. The 
females bury themselves in the earth when 
dying, probably to conceal their eggs. The 
males die abovegrouiul, where the ants and 
smaller insects speedily devour them. Nei- 
ther rain nor cold, how’ever severe, appears 
to destroy or injure the eggs, which lie in 
the ground like seed during the winter, and 
burst forth into life in the first warmth of 
summer. Each female is understood to have 
about fifty young, which, in some mea.sure, 
accounts for the astounding increase of the 
tribe. They require about twenty days to 
attain their full growth ; sometimes" longer, if 
t4e weather is unfavourable. 
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WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 

“The war is bad enough,” said Gaudissart ; 
“ but the end of it is clear before us. The 
only thing the iLiiglisli and the French can 
ilo is to liniHh it in such a way as to make it 
the L'ust war to be ever possilile in the midst 
of European civilisation. It isn’t the war 
which deranges me.” 

Now, Gaudissiirt was not Gaudissart’s real 
name, but an honorary title bestowed upon 
him by his brother commercial travellers, 
after L)e Ikdzac’s “illustrious” Prince of Bag- ^ 
men. My Gaudissart, who had advi.sed me i 
to take up my quarters, as he did, at Ma<lame | 
the Widow Itichards’s sign of the Green Tree, ; 
Castle Street, Bijou, resembled his imaginary j 
prototype only in the variety of Jirticles in : 
which lit? travelled, the careful way in which 
he got up his subject for conversational and 
recommendatory purposes, and the satis- 
factory result with whicli he executed his 
commissions. He was two or three and thirty 
years of age, with a beautiful brown beard 
and a bright black eye. He seemed, as far 
as I could guess from his talk, an affectionate 
father ami a faithful husband. At dinner he 
did not first eat the flesh of a fowl, and then 
ofl'er you the disli of bones ; he did not drink 
all the wine, and then hand you the empty 
bottle. He did not make insulting speeches 
about EDgH.sh perfidy and the English accent. 
In short, he was not the ill-behaved rogue 
which certain tourists have painted him. 

“It is not the ^var which makes me un- 
easy,” repeated Gaudissart, “ but the sugar.” 

“And the wheat ?” asked a military-look- 
ing person opposite ; but who really was the 
editor of a provincial newspaper. 

“ And the wine ? ” said I. “ With only a 
twelvemonth’s stock in hand, I suppose we 
shall have to come to water in another six 
months.” 

“Not quite yet,” answered Gaudissart with 
a knowing toss of the head. “ There’s some 
good old wine in many holes and corners, 
which will serve as an excellent last resource. 
And if there is not now, there would soon be 
plenty, and plenty of good new wine, if the 
fiu^ar affair were but settled.” 

The editor nodded affirmatively. ‘The 
wine and the wheat and the sugar are one,” 
he said; “that is, all three hang together. 


But this time, if troubles break out in France, 
j it will be the sugar.” 

j “1 don’t see clearly how that should be,” I 
I said ; “I wish you would give us a leader in 
your journal, discussing the question and 
stating your views.” 

“'Ail I — discuss!” he exclaimed, with a 
shrug. “ We can only record the acts of the 
government, without presuming to preach 
nj)on them.” 

“ Pray tell me, then, liy word of mouth, 
how there should be, at the present moment 
in France, such an intimate connection be- 
tween sugar, wheat, and wine.” 

“Willingly. You will have read enough 
of the history of France to know that dear 
bread is the sure forerunner of political con- 
vulsions. As the price rises, there is a boiling- 
point, at which the contents of the heaving 
■ vessel rise and run over, scattering about 
I ashes and smoke, and sometimes setting fire to 
; the house itself. When poor sinned-agaiiiat 
I Marie Antoinette expressed her wonder that 
i the people should complain of want of bread, 
while such nice little tai*tlets could be bought 
for a penny at the pastry-cook’s, it was a strong 
symptom that the conductors of the state did 
not quite know which way they were driving. 
When a high official personage, on being told 
that the people were eating grass, haughtily 
answered, * Let them eat grass, then ! ’ it was 
I a quite-to-be-expeeted verification of the 
prognostic that his head should be paraded, 
as it afterwards was, on the top of a pole, 
with a bunch of grass sticking out of its 
mouth. We know in France what too-dear 
bread means, as well as we know the pro- 
bable consequences of tb under-clouds, hail- 
storms, and wintry snow-drifts. It is hunger 
that makes the wolf come out of the wood.” 

“ But I do not yet see how sugar is in 
fault,” I interposed. 

“Be patient, and you will very soon learn. 
Neither the sugar-makers, nor the present 
government are to be blamed for the existing 
state of things. Both, on the contrary, are 
greatly to be pitied. The latter, especially, is 
suffering for the enormous faults of its prede- 
cessor, the first empire. It has discovered the 
mistakes of its ancestors, and feels that it has 
no choice but to rectify them. You know well 
that Napoleon the First, to be independent, as 
be thought, of England, excluded her colonial 
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sugars, and set his learned chemists at home to 
discover a native substitute ; for sugar was 
sold at fabulous prices. Almost every woman 
in easy circumstances, spent more money on 
sugar than she did on breach IM. Delacroix, 
a literary personage, complained at Versailles 
of the price of sugar ; which was then more 
than live francs the pr)imJ. ‘ Ah ! ’ he said, 
in a sentimental tone, *if ever sugar drops to | 
thirty sous, I’ll never drink a gla^s of water 
without three or four lumps in it.’ A sub- 
stitute was found, and the juice of beet- 
root supplies the place of cane syrup. Eut j 
thei'e is one tiling which Naj^oleon probably! 
did not think of. Beet-root cannot grow 
without occupying space on the land ; nor 
upon any but fertile soil. In short, for 
every ac;rc devoted to sugar, the country Inis 
an acre of wheat the less. And we already 
have a much smaller ex}ianse of wheat land 
than we ought to have, bocau.sc so much 
space is occupied by vines. The strong 
temptation to increase the extent of existing 
vineyards, has often given rise to serious 
alarm, and has been made the subject of 
legislation in several of the most .famous 
wine-growing departments ; because tliere 
tliey cannot produce wheat enough to supply 
themselves ; and it was thought better that 
peojde should go without wine than that they 
should lack bri'iid.” 

“ That would be true,” I ventured to re- 
mark, “if wine were an article that coiihl not 
be exported and sold, and if bread could not 
be bought with the money it fetched.” 

“'Without knowing it,” interrujited Gau- 
dissart, “ you have hit the nail on tlie head. 
’Tis the sugar which must set all matters 
right.” 

“ How ? ” I asked. “ I am still in tlie 
dark. But I suppose you want a commission 
from the sugar-inakeis. You would like to 
stub up all the vineyards of the plain, and 
then plant them half with beet-root, and half 
with wheat.” 

“No, no, no! Y'ou are now "all wrong 
again. I would not eradicate a single vine- 
cep, Vuit would ratlier plant a great many 
more. I certainly would accept a travelling 
commission from any respectable house on 
earth. 1 would travel in anything — dulls 
or drapery, wines or woollens, fantaisies or 
foundered iron. And, as I like to sell a good 
article, I would take a commission in the 
sugar line ; but, as I prize my country’s wel- 
fare, it should only be from an English firm.” 

“ Tliat cannot be,” I said, looking hard, to 
see whether he were in earnest. “West 
Indian sugar does not come into France.” 

“ It does not ; ” said the editor. “ But it 
will. Wlieat we must have, if we are to lead 
quiet lives, as no one knows better than the 
Head of the State. We can no longer afford 
to grow sugar at home. We must raise every 
grain of wheat we can. The war, a colossal 
tact, stares us full in the face, and it may be 
some time yet before we got com from Bussia. 


You may judge to what uncomfortable straits 
we are reduced, from the necessity which has 
occasioned the Imperial decree forbidding 
the distillation of ardent spirits from all 
farinaceous substances that serve for human 
food.” 

“ But you now let foreign spirit in,” I ob- 
served. 

“ Yes ; your rum has found its way amongst 
us, and 1 predict that sugar will shortly 
follow. I like the decree ; because it really 
is a ])iece of national wastefulness to consume 
by tire so much good corn as wo actually do, 
in the pleasant shape of burnt brandy ainl 
blazing punch. I like the decree about dLs- 
I tillalion, all the better that I look upon 
! it as a small instalment of the good cane- 
' sugar which is sure to come.” 

“Then you would not be surprised,” I 
asked, “to wake any morning, aiiil tiiid the 
French ports 0 ]>en to English sugars, ami 
beet-sugar factories thereby instantaneously 
I slo])])ed I — for it is imjiossible for an inferior 
I article to contend for a single day with 'a 
I superior one at half the price.” 

I “ Of course, I should not,” said Gaudissart, 

I off-liandedly. “ I liave seen too much to be 
; Burjiriscd at anything. The sugar will come 
' in, and all — or at least a good deal — will go 
; right.” 

i “ We should consider that rather an abrupt 
' proceeding in J'kigland. We are accustomed 
I to have a good deal of preliminary talk be- 
, fore deciding on such important measures, 
j What is to become of the poor sugar-makers, 
who have invaisted enormous capital on the 
' belief that the present law will be main- 
' tained ? ” 

I The [editor and (hiudissart mmle a simul- 
j tanoous and sirnilai* reply, by shrugging up 
! their right shoulder, and inclining tlieir head 
j on the same side. 

! “ In England, wo should probably give 

I compensation. When we emauci[)ated our 
West Indian blacks, we ])aid twenty millions 
sterling to indemnify their owners ; and it 
will be cruel if the beet-sugar growers have 
their bread taken out of their moutlis for no 
other crime than that of having put their 
faith in Anglophobic princes.” 

“ It is very true,” said the editor. “So 
much the worse for tliem. But, 
what would you iiave, after all ? In France 
the only way to liave a thmg done, is to do it. 
To talk about it and to write about it is the 
sure way not to have it done at all ; for we 
should tear one another in pieces before 
we settled which was the way to do it. We 
have too many men of words who are not 
men of deeds also. They would not suit us ; 
they would drive us mad. Supposing that 
we do but get English sugar, the beet-growei‘s 
must make the best of it they can afterwards. 
And they really have made some pretty little 
fortunes during the yeai-s their monopoly has 
lasted.” 

“ With sugar freely admitted into France,” 
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said Caiidisaart, exnltingly, “ the wine trade 
will be well worth travelliug in.” 

“ I am much puzzled to understand that,” 
I said. 

“ Tdstcn,” said Gaudissart, with the air of 
an oi’acle. “ If we take sugar of you, of course 
you will talco wine of us without loading it 
with impossible duties. Tliat h understood 
without s/iying a word (cela va saiu dire). 
Now, although you may not know it, many 
of our wine-growers are imploj’iiig our govern- 
ment to lot tlicm have your sugar, {is the 
means of enabling their wine to stand the jour- 
ney to England better. Monsieur the Editor 
will correct me if I am wrong, but tlie wliole 
Cote d’Or i.s fermenting with the sugar ques- 
tion. A t ordinary vintages in ordinary vine- 
yards there are produced, not so much in 
that department as elsewhere, whole rivers 
and Hoods of grape-juice with every quality 
retjuisite to make good and well-keeping wine, 
cxee]»t the Bweetness. In fact, sugar is the 
element in which French wines are most defi- 
cient, Green, unripe grapes Jire known as 
^verjus;’ the sourest of the sour. You 
have seen the caricature of the Northern 
Fox making wry faces at a hunch of verjuice, 
simyjly because it is labelled, ‘ Constanti- 
nople?’ It is curious, liowever, that wlicii 
Bonaparte, by tlie bribe of a million of francs, 
6et])eople .searching after sugar in all sorts of 
materials, grapes should have been driven out 
of tlic field by beet-root, as a source of sup|)ly. 
Grape sugar was all very well, and rendered 
useful service in its day ; but it only ccuild be 
had in grains, and obstinately rofu.sed to crys- 
tallise. New wine, then, often absolutely^ 
wants sugar : there are many wlio say that 
a little sugar always does good ; and to con- 
firm them, distingni-slied chemists have advised 
the systematic sugaring of wines, as a mode 
of softening and preserving .them. Second 
and third-rate wines may, by this simple ad- 
dition (which cannot be called an adulteration), 
be raised almost to the rank of the first.” 

But doctors differ,” said the editor. ** There 
are two sides to the question. Many pro- 
prietors of vineyards protest strongly against 
the practice.” 

“ I know they do. But you also know 
that, prote.st as louilly as they can, feeble 
wines will be sugared all the same, if not at 
home, certainly as soon as they get to Paris 
and the Halle aux Vins. Nothing can pre- 
vent it ; and I do not see why anything 
should. Honey, even, has been used for the 
purpose, j In the sugar you provide a suste- 
nance for the wine to*[feed upon and main- 
tain its vitality. You infuse into it a conserva- 
tive principle which prolongs its existence 
beyond the period which its own native 
strength would enable it to attain. Again, 
wo cannot increase the quantity of our very- 
first-class wines, which are tasted only by 
aristocratic lips ; but our second-rate can 
be multiplied indefinitely ; and, with sugar, 
we can raise them to a degree of excellence 


which will satisfy any reasonable and mode- 
rate-palated man, seeing that he will have 
them for a moderate price. Sugar, too, in 
indifferent years, will make the difference 
between profit and los.s to the wine-grower. 
He will be enabled to produce wine instead of 
vinegar. So that not only shall we sell our 
wine, to buy sugar as well as bread, but the 
more cheap sugar we can get into the country 
the more good -vyki® we shall send out of it. 
We shall grow wheat where wo now grow 
beetroot. Instead of converting com into 
jileohol, as we liave done, we shall be able 
always to make it into bread ; becau.se we 
shall tlien find no difficulty in procuring 
sugar-alcohol.” 

r I see what you are aiming at. France 
and England are not indei)eiident ‘ of each 
other, but have mutual requirenients'^which 
must be mutually siip]»lied. We are no more 
than distinct parts of one great rnacliine, v. hi ^h 
is meant to act in harmony and union, wheel 
witliin wheel.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ If you let our sugars in before next 
summer, there is one French wheel will be 
set in motion wliich,” I urged, ‘^you little 
suspect. With abundance of most delicious 
fruits, you hardly know what to do with 
them. They are eaten by the pigs, or are 
I .sold lialf-rotten to the poor in large cities ; 
helping^ you sometimes to cholera. But, 
with sugar, you will be able to make them 
into exquisite preserves: you will create a 
trade with foreign countries whose extent 
I you cannot even gues.s at ; and you will con- 
I fer an immense benefit on the whole class of 
i French gardeners and owners of fruit-orchards, 
which in many cases will be the means of 
rai.sing them from poverty to easy circum- 
stances. Much of their fruit, now unsaleable, 
will be eagerly bought up. Then look at our 
West Indies, — is not Jamaica in a starving 
condition ]” 

“ Bravo ! ” said Gaudissart, filling his own 
glass, the Editor’s, and mine. Let us drink, 
messieurs, to the triple alliance and perma- 
nent good understanding between wine, wheat, 
and cane-sugar.” 

With all my heart ! And may France 
and England ever keep good time together, 
with well-oiled steady -going clock-work, 
wheel within wheel.” 

MARK HANSEL’S VISITOR. 

Death was holding high revelry in the 
good city of London, in the year fifteen 
hundred and sixty-five. At that time, there 
dwlt in Cheapside, a certain silk-mercer, 
named Mark Hansel, who was a substantial, 
rich ohi citizen ; and a very respectable one 
after his sort, which was a sort that does 
not include any strong feeling.s, or highly 
sensitive jierceptions, but has a drowsy, cash- 
box sense of right and wrong, and loves Virtue 
most when she is comfortably seated by the 
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fireside with a mug of ale at her elbow. 
Mark Hansel was a very respectjible man, 
and always paid his way ; and, altliough 
he bad never read Adam Smith on the 
Wealth of Nations, for the conclusive reason 
that that work was not then written nor its 
author born, he conducted himself as well as 
if he had ; and increased and multiplied. 

Nevertheless, he could not prevent the 
Plague from enteiiiig his house ; which vexed 
him a great deal, as he liad taken vast pains to 
keep it out, and he was naturally pic^ued at 
the failure of his plans. Mark was a widower, 
with no children ; tmd his household con- 
sisted of himself, one or two of his clerks, 
and ’prentices, his maid-servant, and a few 
lodgers in the upper stories : for Mark’s house 
was large, and silk-mercers in those days 
were not the fine gentlemen they are now, 
and did not think themselves above taking 
a staid, decent person into their dwellings 
at a certain rate per week. Now, wdien the 
Plague first of all threatened the city% Mark 
did what w^as very common at that time — he 
made it a condition with those who dwelt 
there that if they staid at all, they must pro- 
vide themselves with every requisite, and be 
content to remain without stirring a foot out 
of doors until the pest should have abated. 
As they offered no objection to these terms, 
the house was solemnly closed and barred (as 
if the Plague cared for locks and bolts ! ) and 
the windows were shut close, and business 
was suspended, and there was a strange, dull, 
twilight, funeral look in all the rooms, and 
the rue and wormwood and other disinfectin^ 
plants, lying about at every turn, were any- 
thing but cheerful in their suggestions. It 
was bad enough in the day-time, but at night 
old Mai’k would lie awake in his bed, listen- 
ing to the stagnant silence, and fancying that 
he heard in it the stealthy, creeping, footsteps 
of the Enemy going to and fro upon his 
errands. And he w;is not far wrong in his 
guess ; for one night the said Enemy paused 
before Mark’s door, and passed through it, 
bolts and all, and went creeping, [creeping 
up the staircase, with his ghostly, silent 
steps — so silent that not a soul heard him, 
though his breath was thick and clammy 
on the walls — and entered one of the upper 
rooms, and with a strong gripe upon the 
throat, seized him who lay there, and left 
him dead and livid by the dawn. 

Old Mark was greatly astonished at this 
when he came to find it out in the morning ; 
for he had no idea that the Plague could 
possibly enter a house that was barricaded. 
However, he got the body away as quickly 
as he could, and, as an additional precaution, 
had all the shutters closed over all the win- 
dows ; and then, thinking himself infallibly 
secure, sat down once more in his voluu- 
tery idleness, and amused himself with look- 
ing over his account-books, and calculating 
how much he was woi'th. But the great 
Enemy came again silently in the night, and 


smote another victim. Tlien, another and 
another, until not oue soul beside Mark 
himself was left in the house ; and, as the 
body of the last victim was carried forth 
one evening and thrown into the dead-cart, 
he felt more solitary than over he had felt in 
his life. 

I have said that the last body was taken 
forth one evening. Mark saw it put into 
the cart ; and, after liaving barred up the 
door, returned to his room, and sat down, 
thinking. He was puzzling Ids brains how 
to manage for companionship, and had 
almost made up his mind to ask the only 
nephew he had to come and live with him 
(although he knew him to be a young rake 
and a spendthritt), when it occuri-ed to him 
that, as sliutting up the house had so signally 
failed — and he could not but admit that it 
had failed — he might as well run the risk of 
breathing a little of the open air, and seeing 
at the same time whether he could light 
upon a neig}d>our. Jt was the month of 
September ; and, the disease being at its 
height, the government had seta watch upon 
all infected houses, with strict orders that no 
one should be allowed to issue forth. Mark, 
however, knew that the watchman over his 
house had been comfortably drunk at an 
adjacent tavern for the last hour ; so lies 
opened the outer door, and stood gazing up 
and down the street. What he saw ditf not 
in the least tend to raise Ins s}urits; for, 
instead of a gay, loud thoi-oughfare, with 
horses and vehicles, and cavaliers and ladies, 
there was a silent desert. No lights glimmere<l 
in the dull, black casement— no faces looked 
forth upon the emj)ty road btdow — no sound 
of life stirred williiii the languid air. A 
thick crop of gnuss had sprung up between 
the stones of tlie road : and the lightest 
blade scarcely fluttered in the heavy stag- 
nation. Looking towards Old St. Paul’s, 
Hansel saw the rich and various outline of 
that beautiful structure — then within a 
twelvemonth of its utter destruction — almost 
massed by the leaden gloom of the evening 
sky, against which it was scarcely relieved ; 
and, turning away his gaze, he beheld at very 
small intervals the dreadful red cross 
smeared with lurid distinctness on the 
shutters of several of his neighbours. Mark 
began to feel that, after all, he had better 
remain indoors ; and, would have departed 
instantly, but that his ear caught the now 
unusual sound of a carriage rattling over the 
pavement. It came from the direction 
of Corn hill, and made an ominous rumble in 
the hush. 

Eor the mere sake of a little companion- 
ship, however brief, Hansel determined to 
wait until the carriage had passed. He there- 
fore stood watching its approach. It was 
drawn with surprising quickness by four 
black horses, which prancea and scattered the 
foam from their nostrils in a grand and royal 
manner ; and at every step their hoofs beat 
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up such a shower of sparks from the stones “ there is mischief in the air ; and a great 
that the passage of the vehicle ^as vividly cloud of death hangs over all London.” 
delineatea in a running stream of fire. Mark Faster and faster went the coach ; eveiy 
wondered who the traveller might be : but instant seeming to add obviously to its 
much time was not allowed him for conjee- speed. Mark looked out of the windows, 
ture, as the swiftness at which the carriage and saw the houses on each side of the way 
was drawn soon brought it up to his house ; spinning past in a long, indistinct^ dull line, in 
and his astonishment was great when he whicli all details were blurred and lost, like 
])erceived it came suddenly to a dead halt the painted sides of a humming-top in the 
ju'ecisely at that spot. He now observed intensity of its whirl. Faster and faster yet; 
tliat the vehicle, as well as the liorses, was until, by the fervour of the motion, the stag- 
black, and that the coachman and the foot- nant air was wakened into life, and rushed 


men were clothed in mourning liveries. 
“ Some family that has lost a relation or two 
in the Plague,” thought Hansel. 

The door of the carrijige was opened by 
one of the footmen, and a very handsome, 
stately gentleman alighted. He, too, wa.s 
clothed ill black ; and,|on his head, he wore a 
hat with a large drooping feather. 

“ Good evening, Mark Hansel ! ” he said, 
making a kind ot' salutation. “ I want to j 
have a word with you.” 

“ At your service,” returned Mark, bowing 
profoundly. ‘‘ You seem, sir, to know some- 
thing of me ; but I have not the honour of; 
recollecting you.” 

‘‘No ? ” said the stranger, with a momen- 
tary smile. “ I have known you, how- 1 
ever, from your birth U})wards,” 

‘‘ Indeed, sir,” exclaimed Mark. ‘ I shouh' 
have Huppo.sed you w’ere a younger man than 
iny.se If, by a good score of years.” 

‘‘ Older, older,” replied the stranger. 

“ But I must admit I bear my yeai*8 well, 
considering all 1 have had to go through ; 
and yet there are times when I feel I should 
like to lie down somewhere and rest.” 

Jfe spoke this in a low, meditative tone ; 
and Hansel could not help remarking that 
he seemed to carry with him a palpable 
rlarkness, which alternately dilated and con- 
tracted wdth a wavering motion. And yet 
there was nothing very singular in this, 
either ; for the niglit was rajiidly falling, and 
the fluctuating outline of the black velvet 
mantle which the stranger wore, mingled 
heavily with the gloom. 

“ Will you walk into my poor house, sir ? ” 
inquired Mark. “ W^e shall be (piite alone ; 
all here except myself have died of this 
dreadfhl sickness.” 

“ No,” replied the gentleman ; “that is not 
my object. I want you first to accompany 
me to a place where you will see some friends 
of yours ; and then to ask you to do me a 
favour, — to be paid for, mind, and hand- 
somely. Will you follow me 1 ” 

“ I shall be proud,” said Hansel, “ to go 
wherever your worship may command.” 

Stepping into the carriage, the stranger 
beckoned Mark to follow liim ; and the 
horses immediately set off at full gallop. 

How suddenly the night has fallen ! ” 
observed Hansel “and how close the air 
has grown ! ” 

“No wonder,” replied his companion: 


past the carriage windows with a long, wail- 
ing sigh. Faster and faster still ; and darker 
and <larker grew the night ; and through the 
blackness Mark could see nothing but the 
eyes of his companion gleaming like two 
small fires at the back of a deep, dusky 
I cavern. And now the town was passed ; and 
Mark beheld a wide open country, very 
bare and grim, wliich he did not recognise. 
He began to feel uneasy. Still, faster and 
faster went tlie coach ; and darker and 
darker grew the night ; till it appeared as 
if they were being carried on the wind itself 
into a great black empty gulf. During all 
this time the stranger did not utter one 
word. Nor did Mark ; for his breath was 
gone. 

At length the carriage came to a dead halt 
with so much suddenness, that the ground 
reeled beneath their feet, and a long, dark 
hedgerow on each side of the road, still aj>- 
peared to rush giddily past into the wide 
obscurity. As soon as Hansel could get the 
use of his eyes, he perceived tliat they were 
standing before a vast, dimly-defined build- 
ing, which rose far up into the air, until it 
became one with the night. It belonged to 
, an order of architecture which Mark had 
never seen before ; and had a look of great 
age and melancholy grandeur. Columns of 
an indescribable fashion — grotesque faces 
and prodigious sculptures, that seemed each 
! one an awful riddle — made themselves 
I hea\dly manifest through the darkness ; and, 
though Mark was anything but an imagina- 
tive man, it struck even him that the whole 
edifice was a sort of shadowy symbol, and 
that it typified an unutterable mournfulness 
and desolation. He observed all this in a 
single moment , for the stranger, without a 
word, drew him through a wide doorway 
into the interior. A spacious, but dimly 
lighted hall was then disclosed ; and the 
strange gentleman, turning to Mark, said^ 

“This is one of my country mansions. 
You must come with me, and look over all 
the rooms.” 

Hansel, though fear was in his heart, and 
he would gladly have been aw’ay, bowed 
humbly, ana walked by the side of his con- 
ductor. They passed through several mag- 
nificent apartments, filled with objects of 
great pomp and majesty ; but a sense of 
sadness and wickedness was over all ; and 
not a living being was to be seen ; and the 
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silence was oppressive. Black velvet cur- 
tains fell in massive folds from the walls ; 
and all the rooms were involved in perpetual 
shadow. After some time, they reached a 
chamber of greater extent than any of the 
others — so large, indeed, that the citizen 
could not see the opposite side ; and here his 
companion paused. The next moment Han- 
sel obseiwed that the place was occupied by 
eight or nine male figures, di'eased in un- 
couth habiliments, and playing very earnestly 
at a game resembling skittles : the pins 
formed^y a row of fleshless bones, and the 
projectiles smooth, bare skulls. The sport, 
seemed to Mark rather grim, and the per- 
formers had very pale faces ; but they kept 
on chattering vivaciously in an unknown 
tongue ; and, whenever any one made a hit, 
all chuckled and laughed. 

“ Draw a little nearer,” said the master of 
the house. Do you remember these gentle- 
men ? ” 

Mark advanced a pace or two, and then 
suddenly started back. Tlie skittle- players 
were none otlier than the recent inmates of 
his house, whom lie had supposed were dead 
of the Plague ! 

** Good Heaven ! ” exclaimed the silk- 
mercer, ‘‘ What is the meaning of this i ” 

It means,” replied the strange gentle- 
man, “ that all your late friends are pro- 
vided for by me, and without any charge to 
them. But you must not speak to them. 
They would not understand you, nor you 
them. Don’t you think they look very 
happy 1 ” 

“ The Lord deliver me ! ” thouglit Mark ; 
“ for I am in a land of phantoms.” But, fear- 
ing to offend his companion, he answered, 
“ They must needs be happy under your 
worship’s protection.” 

‘‘ A right courtly speech ! ” cried the 
other, with a disagreeable laugh. ‘‘Well, 
since you admit that they look happy, there 
could be no great harm in sending a few 
more to the same jilace — eh f ” 

“ Your worship is the best judge,” replied 
Hansel, who thought it advisable to main- 
taiu a respectful demeanour. 

“Eollow me, theii.^ And the master of 
the mansion led the way out of the hall, and 
conducted Mark into the open air. 

A wide desert plain stretched far away 
before their eyes, unbroken by a single 
house, tree, or any other object, and covered 
by a dry, burut-up turf. Thick night hung 
ponderously overhead ; but flashes of light- 
ning played incessantly across the sky, reveal- 
ing in the distance an abrupt rock of dusky 
stone, down the sides of wnich a stream of 
water fell noiselessly, and crept away through 
weedy channels until lost to sight. 

** Listen to me now,” exclaimed the 
stranger, fixing his intense and gleaming 
eyes upon Mark. “The plague is in London, 
as you know.” 

** Indeed, sir, I know it but too well,’* said 


Hansel. “The people are dying round us 
with a dreadful quickness every day.” 

“ And yet not fast enough,” responded the 
other. “ I say, not fast enough,” he added, 
seeing Mark change countenance. “ Why, 
what better could you wish for a man than 
to come to this quiet spot, and play with the 
skulls and bones of his enemies ? They 
come thronging in hour after hour ; but it is 
iny mood that they should come faster. 
Yea, I will have every soul in London ibr 
ray guest. You see that stream of water 
pouring down the rock in the distance 'if 
That water is poisoned ; and with it T design 
to kill every one of your townsfolk. Hearken. 
If you will consent to take with you a j)ortiou 
of this subtle fluid, and so corrujit all the 
wells and springs of London, I will giv(^ you 
riches uncouiitalde ; and you shall be the last 
to <lie and the first to taste all the pleasures 
of my domain. Will you do this 1 ” 

During the delivery of this speecli, Mark 
obstu'ved a terrible transfomiat ion in the 
whole ap])earanoe of his companion. A a 
awful light boiled up out of the black depth 
of his eyes ; his lips became twisted into an 
exjiression of mingled fierceness and sarcastic 
laughter ; and Mai'k saw that he stood in 
the ])resence of the Evil One. 

“Get thee behind me, Satan — Devil! I, 
dc*fy thee and all thy host, thou Old 
chief! I si)it in Lhy face, and on tiiy oiler, 
thou Shadow of the Curse of God ! ” 

At this, tlie fearful thing wavered before 
bis eyes like tlie sliadow of a tree upon tlie 
ground when tlie tree itself is shaken by a 
high wind ; hut the Ohl One steadied him- 
self after awhile, and said : 

“You refuse I Then attend to my last 
words. Nine of the inmates of your 
house have already died of the Plague. 
By to-morrow night, a tenth shall be 
stricken.” 

And, as he spoke, a tempest and an eartli- 
quake, with amazing flashes of fire, and a 
great roaring, seemed to rise up in the plaet^ ; 
Lind instantly everything vanished ; and 
Mark found liimself seated in his own room 
in his own arm-chair, rather frightened, and 
very much dazed. 

It is my own opinion — as a firm disbeliever 
in all such stories — that the worthy mercer 
had fallen aslecji, and had been dreaming ; 
that he had not been standing at the street- 
door at all, but had been overtaken by 
slumber as he sat thinking about his pros- 
pects ; and that he was awakened by a 
thunder-storm which was then raging, and 
which formed the conclusion of his dream. 
Hansel himself, however, firmly believed in 
the absolute truth of the vision ; and you 
may safely assume that it made him feel 
very melancholy. He lay awake during tlie 
greater part of the night, preparing himself 
for his approaching end, and trembling with 
fear- every moment, lest he should be exposed 
to some new temptation. When, after a 
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troubled sleep, bo awoke in the morninj^, he 
reflected that that was the Inst time lie 
should behold the li^dit ; “for,” said he, ‘M 
am the only one left in the house, and con- 
serjuently tliere cannot lie any other addition 
to the list.” And lie felt himself overpowered 
with wreteliednesrt and dread. 

The day ]>assed slowly and mournfully. 
Poor Hansel endeavoured as much as pas- 
sible to force his mind into a state of rolipjious 
resi^iation, and, to this end, brought forth 
the «^u’eat family Bible, and read more of it at 
a stretch than he had done since his school- 
days. But the awful cry of the attendants 
upon the dead-carts continually broke in 
ujion his stiKlies and his heart was sick 
within him. He could not .shut out the 
thom^dit (liat, within a little while, he too 
would be lyiuc; amon^ those festering 
ma.sses, — a thin<^" horrible to look at, 

rilous to a]»proach, fit only to be hurried | 
away to the rovoltiii" grave-])its. Aii<l tlu-n i 
lie .sjieculated u])ou how soon it would be 
liefon^ his <lealh would be <liscoven‘d, and 
whether the authorities would, after a lime, 
lirealv <tpcn the doors and find hi.s rii^dd l;ody j 
starintt with unclosed eyes ujioii the air. lie : 
fouohl hard af^ainst these refliad ions ; hut f 
every moment was one of intense wateliful-j 
ness and ayoriy, for he could not Itdl when j 
tlie first symptoniH of disease would attack i 
him. It stanned to him as if he werv^ waiting 
in a dark room for the mortal .stab of an 
enemy ; and he therefore held hi.s nerves in 
jMU'petual readinc.ss for the slioek. 

]\ot a hit or di’op pa.ssed hi.s lips during 
the (lay, and towards cvauiing he felt a faint- 
nes.s coming over him, which lie Ixdieved to 
be the approach of the fatal niala<ly. The 
light was rapidly fading ; and as it seemed 
liurrible to him to die in the dark, he lit a 
caudle and sat down again in his (diair, wait- 
ing, and comnieiuling himself to God. A 
de(’j>, grand silence prevailed ^vithin and 
without the house, and although there was 
something awful in it, the poor silk-niercer 
found it very soothing. Jt wais so exceedingly 
intenso, that it seemed to have life and coii- 
8CiousTi(^.ss ill it, and to swtdl upwards like a 
noble psalm in the cars of eternity. So Mark 
sat listening to it, and hoping that he might 
die out into that silence, as moths and in.sects 
of the summer cease iu the stillness of an 
autumn night. 

At length ho was conscious of a sound 
within the silence. He listened, and heard 
footsteps in the upper rooms of the house, 
and immediately after he was aware that j 
they were de.soending the stairs. At this 
he felt greatly troubled ; for he feared either j 
that tlie devil was about to renew his tempta- 
tions, or that death was coming upon him in 
a visible shape. Slowly, and with some un- 
steadiness, the steps came down the stairs, j 
and paused for a moment before the room in ' 
which Mark was sitting. Tlie door wfis then : 
opened, and a tigure entered. ^ 


It was a young man, dressed after the 
manner of a cavalier of that time. His clothes, 
however, were soiled and di8com])osed, ami 
his face, thougli liand-some, was fluslied and 
liaggard. His whole appearance was de- 
bauched and utterly abandoned, and he 
came into the room with a reckless man- 
ner, and threw himself into a chair. Hansel 
stared at him for a moment in silence ; 
tlien .suddenly uttered au exclamation of 
surprise : 

‘‘ Afercy on me ! ” he cried ; “ it is niy 
wretched nephew.” 

“ Yes,” said tlie intruder, in a thick voice, 

it’s your m-phew — and you may say 
your wretched nephew too, for I have no 
money.” 

^BAy, that is the only reason wliy^ I see 
you here, 1 Huppo.se. You want, as yOu call 
it, to ‘borrow’ some of me. But how, in 
the naiuc of mi.schief, did you get into 
my house '? I thought all the doors were 
boiled.” 

“ Wliy you see, nunks, I liCcanl at tlie next 
liou.si' that all youi’ coiii}>anions were dead of 
the Blague, and so I prevailed iqion )'our 
noighhour to hd. me over his roof, to see if 
there was any little cranny through which I 
eouM creep, in order to come and sec you. 
Ami 1 found a trap-door unfa.steiied ; so here 
I am, come over the house-top ! Now, 
that’s kind and <hitiful, I think,” 

“GillH'rt, Gilbert ! you’re a scoffing young 
rake. 1 don’t wish to be harsh witli you ; 
but I am now on the point of deatli, and you 
di.sturb my devotic^ns. I de.sire you to leave 
i my house.” 

• Just about to die ! I must say you look 
I mighty well for a niorihund ; hut you know 
best. As for leaving the house, I’ll do so 
i dirc'ctly I've got what I want — the key of 
' your strong-box.” 

‘‘ Then you'll wait for ever, Gilbert ; for 
you won’t get it. You want my money to 
!go rioting about the town at this dreaiiful 
j season, and sink yourself into all the hor- 
rible vices that your lieart can yearn for. 
Why, you’re drunk now, sir.” 

“Drunk! Of course. I’m always drunk. 
How else could I keep myself alive, with 
}X)ison ill the very air 1 breathe, and people 
I drojiping all round me, like over-ripe med- 
lars i I soak myself in wine, and I live. I 
could liglit the devil himself with a flask ot 
Burgundy. 

“Aud i, Gilbert, can fight him without. 
But I will not help you to your favourite 
vreapon, because I know you will use it 
against your.self and for the devil. Leave 
the honao I ” 

“ Listen to me, you grey sinner I ” ex- 
claimed- Gilbert Hansel, starting up, and 
drawing his rapier. “ You told mo just now 
that you were on the point of death ; and 
unle s you instantly give me what I want, 
you never spoke a truer word, for ITl run you 
through the body. I must have gold, that I 
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may bu}" me meat and wine, and laugh at 
death. If once I got sober, I shall die ; but 
witli the cheerful Burgundy singing in my 
brain, I would sit in a dead-pit, and defy 
fate. I must drink, and dance, and sing, 
Aiid dice, and make roaring love to maids, 
wives and widows, and disport me gallantly, 
keep away this Phantom that walks up 
and down. So, the key of the money-chest, 
greybeard, before I draw my sword across 
3 ^ 0 ur throat ! ” 

As old Hansel liad fully made up his 
mind that he should die, it might have been 
supposed that this menace would have had 
very little effect upon liim. But there is 
something exceedingly disagreeable in hav- 
ing one’s throat carved in cold blood ; and 
— to make use of an Hibernicism — it is 
natural to wish to put off the evil day, if 
only for half an liour. So, after some mut- 
tering and shirking, Mark at length — quick- 
ened in his movements by the near approach 
of the rapier — put Ids liand into his x)ocket, 
and produced tlie required key. His nepliew 
received it with a laugh of triumph. 

One more favour I require of you. I want 
the key of your wine-cellar as well.” 

*^Wliy trouble me farther ? ” muttered the 
old silk-mercer. “ I am no wine-bibber like 
yourself, thank Heaven ! ” 

“ The very rea.soii why there is plenty for 
me in your cellars. I know you can produce 
a good flask upon occasion ; and 1 mean to 
taste the quality of your wines before I go. 
Come, give me tlie key without more ado. — 
Ah, that’s it ! Thanks I See wliat a civil 
fellow I am as long as you behave like a duti- 
ful uncle. Now will I go and embalm me in 
your Bhenish, and foi*tify my flesh against 
corruption. Farew^ell, nunks — unless you wdll 
come and crick a bottle with me. You 
won’t ? Then I leave you to die at your 
leisure, while I live merrily : 1, drunk and 
living; you, sober and carrion. Farewell, grey- 
beard ! and the devil seize the right one ! ” 

He reeled out of the room as he spoke, and 
went lumbering down the stairs, seeming to 
make direct for the wine-cellar. Mark heard 
him enter, and close the door with a loud jar 
behind him. Then all was again quiet, 
except at intervals ; when fragments of some 
drunken song from below became faintly 
distinguishable. 

“ AYhat a horrible, abandoned repi'obate he 
is ! ” thought Mark. “ I wish he had never 
found his way iii. I have lost my money, my 
wine, and ray resignation, all at one blow. 
How long the dreadful hour is in coming ! ” 

At length he fell asleep, quite worn out 
with watching and mental excitement. When 
he awoke it was broad daylight. Looking 
at the clock, and finding that it was six, his 
heart leaped within him, and he could not 
help shouting out aloud, ‘‘ Hurra ! By the 
blessing of Heaven, the Old Liar’s prophecy 
is defeated. I have lived over the night” 
And he fairly danced about the room, ; 


j In a little while, feeling hungry, he set 
■ about preparing himself some breakfast, and 
began eating it with great relish. ** 1 shall 
laugh at tlie devil’s prophecies in future,” he 
thought. “ But I wonder what has become 
of that rascal nephew of mine. If he is 
still in the house, I could almost shake hands 
with him, I feel so happy. 1 don’t think it 
was a dream that he was here last night. 
Stay ; I’ll go seek him.” 

Mark went through several of the empty 
rooms without success, and at last betli ought 
him of the wine-cellar. Tliither he repaired, 
and saw something lying on the ground, like 
a heap of clothes. 

“ Here he is,” thought Mark, ‘‘ drunk 
and sleeping like a log, with an empty 
wine-flask in his hand. Asleep? Meicifui 
Heaven ! he’s dead — j)lague-.sti’uck — twisted 
and wrenched with pain ! Horrible!” And 
Mark rushed out of the cellar. 

His ne])hew was indeed dead. The Pest 
had overtaken him in the midst of his boasted 
preservative, and liad withered him like a leaf. 
And so the ])rophecy was fultilled, thougli 
not in the sense understood. 

Mark must have been fated not to die of 
the Plague ; for, even this last peril did not 
hurt him. After he had seen his nephew 
buried, he went into the country to some 
distant relatives, and lived many years 
longer. Luring this time he frequently 
related the story of his interview witli 
the Devil — in which he never ceased to 
believe — and of the death of his wild 
nephew. 

As for me, I confe.ss that, to my mind, the 
devil part of the story was a dream ; but this 
is only individual opinion, and 1 offer it as 
nothing more. 


THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS. 

. In a line with the south transept of tlie 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, at Boulogne, runs 
a little street — the Street of the Ch/iteaii. 
Whoever looks at the second liouse on the 
left, in passing up the street from the ca- 
thedral, may observe, over its picturesque 
doorwa^q the outline of a dark block of 
marble, upon which is to be read by good 
eyes, an inscription in Roman capitals that 
have lost much of their distinctness. 
‘‘Here died the Author of Gil Bias, in 
seventeen hundred and forty-seven.” Le Sage 
has, I believe, no other monument of stone, 
and he owes this to the enthusiasm of what 
might be thought an odd set of admirers, 
namely, the Boulogne Agricultural Society ; 
but the most intelligent gentlemen of the 
department are, in fact, enrolle 1 in this 
patriotic association, and papers on literary 
subjects are read, and poems recited, at some 
of its meetings. 

Not only stone-masons, but even biogra- 
phers have been too little concerned with 
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•Monsieur Alain-Il6n6Le Sage. He w as an only 
sou. His father was a country lawyer, and 
a rich man according to provincial ideas of 
wealth. Alain-llen6 was born in tlie year 
sixteen hundred and sixty-eight, at Sarzeau, 
a little town in the peninsula of Ehuys, four 
leagues from Vannes. When he was nine 
years old he lost his mother. When he wjis 
fourteen years old he lost his father. He 
j)a8sed then under the guardianship of an 
uncle, who lost for him his inheritance. 
The son of an educated man, he received 
liberal instruction, — that is to say, he was 
sent to a school established by the Jesuits at 
Vannes, — and he was a quick pupil. Of his 
life (luring the first years of orphanhood no j 
record remains ; but it Wfts probjibly through 
the good otlices of his father’s friends that he 
(htained em})loyment upon the collection of 
the customs in Bretagne. lie either aban- 
doned that employment or was dismissed 
from it. The pure tone of his character 
makes it likely that he forsook the calling as 
otfcnsive to the generosity of youth and iii- 

onsistent with his nobler aspirations. Cer- 
tainly he left it with a full knowledge of the 
general character of the chiss otmen — farmers 
of revenue — under whom ho served, and the 
disgust that he felt towards them stuck by 
him throughout his life. 

Thus it happened that, at the age of twenty- 
four, Le Sage travelled to Paris, mean- 
ing th(;re to graduate at the university, and 
to find, if he could, new means of livelihood. 
He was a luuidsome and agreeable young 
fellow, remarkable for his wii and Ids good 
taste in literature, by which he was not 
without hope that he might get a living. He 
won quickly the good graces of the ladies 
whom he met. One lady of quality, it is said, 
made him an offer of her hand and fortune ; 
hut he scorned selfishness in marriage ; and, 
liaving quietly falleu in love with Marie- 
Jdisabeth Hiuiyard, a tradesman’s daughter — 
who had, like liimsdf, more treasure in tlie 
heart than in the pocket — he made her liis 
wife when he was a few months more than 
twenty-six years old. 

Ilemaining true to literature, he was ad- 
vised to translate the Letters of Ariste- 
nctes. His friend, Monsieur Hanchet, being 
made professor of rhetoric at Chartres, pro- 
mised his influence to get them printed there. 
The translation was accordingly made, and 
published, as it appeaz*8, at Kotterdara. The 
world, however, took but very little notice of 
it. Young Le Sage had obtained for himself a 
status as an advocate before tlie Court of 
Parliament, wlien he married and settled in 
Paris. Though, in want of money, and apt at 
making friends who could have put him on the 
road to loaves and fishes, he had a spirit above 
be'gging, and besieged no man with solicita- 
tion. Even while living in discomfort, he 
refused to sell his independence to the 
Marshal de Villeroi : and a little employment 
that, after a time, came to him he abandoned 


as soon fis he felt it possible to live by de- 
votirjg himself wholly to literary work. The 
difficult first step in the career of a man of 
letters was made easier to Le Sage by the Ahb6 
de Lionne, a passionate admirer of Spanish 
literature, who taught L© Sage tlie language 
out of which his pleasures were derived ; 
and, by presenting him with a moderate 
annuity, enabled him to employ this ac- 
quisition to advantage. Le Sage then com- 
menced in good earnest his career of 
authorship, by working on the dramatic 
stores of Spain, whereof few grains had 
tlum been scattered among readers north of 
the Pyrenees. Translations, or imitations, 
of some of the best comedies of Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, and others, were published 
by him or performed at the Th^dtrc Fran- 
9 ais, with limited success. A favour- 

able reception did not greet the^ appearance 
of two small volumes, comprising his ver- 
sion of Avellaneda’s continuation of Don 
Quixote. ‘ 

Following, in spite of discouragement, the 
course on which he had embarked, he brought 
out, in seventeen liundred and seven, his 
famous Liable Boiteux. To what extent 
Le Sage is indebted, in this production, 
to Velez, from whom, avowedly, the idea is 
taken, he has liim.scU stated, in his dedication 
to the Spanish author, of the enlarged edition 
of seventeen liundred and twenty-six. The 
success of the Liable Boiteux was prodigious. 
So eager was the demand for it, that, we are 
told, two young gallants of the court, happen- 
ing to enter the jiublisher’s shop to purchase 
copies wlien (of the second edition) only one 
remained on hand, were hardly prevented 
from deciding the question which of them 
should have it by a duel. Such extreme 
jiopularity was owing, not to the merit of 
the work only, but also to the introduction 
into it of many piquant anecdotes and lively 
satires upon living personages. 

Le Sage had presented to the Th6Atre Fran- 
9 ais a comedy in one act, with the title of the 
Presents, — Les Etrennes — to be performed on 
a day of New Year’s gifts, the first of January 
seventeen hundred and six. It was a work 
begotten of his experience among the farmei*3 
of revenue, and was designed, in a spirit of 
righteous indignation, to inflict public chastise- 
ment ujx)n them for their villanous extortions. 
The piece was refused. Le Sage was, however, 
very much in earnest. He took it back ; and, 
instead of cutting down or mollifying the 
expression of his scorn, he extended it into 
a live-act comedy, and called it after its 
hero, Turcaret. This change was very far 
from removing his difficulties. Tlie class 
attacked was powerful, and it resorted to all 
possible expedients to escape a public flog- 

f ing. But, whhe the stage was denied to him, 
le Sage could nevertheless secure a certain 
degree of publicity and influential advocates 
for his work by reading it in some of those 
brilliant Parisian coteries the titled members 
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of wliich wore by no means backward in assist- | 
aiice to a stitirist fighting against wealtliy 
parvenus ; who were presumptuous and de- 
spicable in their eyes. Le Sage wrote out 
of a noble spirit, and such patrons applauded 
what he wrote out of a mean spirit. But the 
man of letters was no servant to their pride. 
The Pi incess de Boiiilloii appointed a day 
for the reading of Turcaivt, and condescendeil 
to permit the favoured author to fix the hour 
of attendance most convauiient to himself. J^e 
Sage happened by a rare chance to l)e engaged, 
on the appointed day, as advocate in a cause 
l:)iefore the court of jiarliament. This business 
detained him; and, when he did at last reach 
the Princess’s hotel, he found the aristocratic 
circle in a flutter of alfront. He related, 
with much earnest ajiology, the cause of tlie 
delay. J1 is apology was haughtily received. 
No reason, ine Princess said, could justify 
the impro])riety of keej)iiig S\ich a dignified 
assembly so long waiting. “ Madame,” 
replied Lc Sngc, I have been the cause of 
3’ our highness’s losing an hour. 1 will now ! 
be the means of your regaining it.” With | 
a profound bow he retired. The Princess cu- | 
deavoured to detain him ; some of the com- 1 
pany ran after him to bring him back. In ' 
vain ; Le Sage never again entered the hotel 
of the Princess de Bouillon. I 

Le Sage’s manly feeling was shown about | 
the same time in another Avay. A liundimd 
thousand francs were ofii'red him by ihe 
farmers of revenue for the suppression of his 
play. Pool* a.s he was, he scorned ihe 
The culprits redoubled their intrigues, and it 
required an express order from the Hauphin, 
before the actors of the Theritre Fraiiyais 
could be persuaded to })iit Turcarct Aipon 
the stage ; and, on the evening of VaJentine's 
day seventeen hundred and nine, it.s fi?*st 
perfonmuce took place ; Lc Sage being then 
a little more than forty years of age. The ! 
success of Turcaret aviis perfect; 3’eb it at 
first enjoyed a run of oiily seven nights. 
The extraordinary cold, which had kept 
theatres closed during the previous winter 
months, still continued to be excessive in 
February. At tlie same time the efforts of 
the party satirised to stop the comedy in its 
career, were of course mceesant. Its repre- 
sentation was^ however, subsequently resumed ; 
and it is to this day a stock-piece at French 
theatres. 

A second play, entitled tlie Tontine, having 
been ill-received by the actors, tlie author 
broke off with them, renounced for a 
time all connection witli the stage, and 
engaged in a task honourable to his 
friendship. Ilia friend Petis de la Croix, 
then enqiloyed upon his translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights, needed the Jissist- 
ance of a more expert pen than Ida own in 
preparation of the work for press ; ajid one or 
two of the best years of Le Sage’s life were 
spent in the revision of this translation. Mean- 
time a war of rival interests had arisen amoug 


the comedians, which opened the way for the 
lucrative exercise of his peculiar talent, 
the union of jmngent satire with the airy 
fun demanded in the ligliter productions 
of the French stage. Besides the two 
great theatres of Paris, certain “minors” 
were allowed to be optm during two 
seasons of tlie year, in the ancient fail’s of 
Saint-Oeriimiu and Saint-Laurent. Only 
marioiinettes were, at first, the performers ; 
and Avhen, in sixteen hundred and ninety, 
an attempt w’as made to introduce a troop 
of children of both sexes, the company of the 
Theatre Franyais, wlio had one of two sliares 
in the exclusive privilege of speaking the 
native language upon a dramatic stage, or- 
dered the usurping show to be pulled dow7i. 
The Italian ctjmpany — which liad not long 
Ix fore been relieved from the genend prolii- 
bition to use the French tongue, and enjoyed 
the other lialf share in the monn])oly — made in 
the year sixteen hundred and ninety-seven an 
unfortunate use of their ])rivLlege. It an- 
noimced a comedy for rcjire.sentatiou under 
tlie tith? of The False Prude. The court dls- 
coverc’d in those words a Libel upon Madame 
(le IVlaintenon, and banished the Italiiuis from 
the counlry. Tlie (Conductors of tlie perfonn- 
auces of the fair .affected then to step into tlie 
vaccant plac(% a.ssumed the character of the 
Italians’ successors, and plaA’ed fragments of 
Italian farcers. These exhibitions proved at- 
tractive, and tlie Fnmcli comedians obtained 
an order from the judges, forbidding tlieir 
rivals to represent any comedy wliatcver by 
means of dialogue. The innovators thereupon 
abstained from comedies, and confined tlieir 
performances to single scenes. These likewise 
were prohil)ite<i. Taking ail vantage of the 
literal sense of tlie word “ dialoguo,” tlicy Ixad, 
next, recourse to scenes in inonoioguo. At 
first only one actor spoke, and th<3 rest ex- 
pressed t]i(‘m.s(‘]v(‘s by signs. Then came an 
inifirovcd form of monologue ; the actor who 
had sjioken retreated behind the scenes, 
while the other, Avho remained, spoke in his 
turn, and in turn retreated, in order again to 
give place njion the stage to the first. Some- 
times the .speaking was all done bcdiind the 
scenes ; and sometimes the one actor Avho 
spoke before the public repeated aloud what 
the others whisjieied to liim. The ingenuity 
of these contrivances to elude the vexatious 
pursuit of the law, gave zest to the perform- 
ances, and the people thronged to the spec- 
tacles of the fair. 

The next step of the dramatic warriors 
was to purchase from tlie directors of the 
Royal Academy of Music, to whom it was 
understood legally to belong, the privilege of 
singing. But, when the/ attempted to make 
use of tliis privilege, they found their theatre 
invaded by a strong body of the police, sent 
by order of tlie judges ; and, under the pro- 
tection of these authorities the carpenter of 
the Th^lltre Fran^ais and his assistants pro- 
ceeded to a second demolition of the buil 
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This work had already begun, when an officer 
made his appearance with a command from 
the c6urt, bearing date the same day, which 
overruled the decree of the jmlges. The pro- 
prietors instantly set about the repairing of 
what little mischief had been done ; next 
Illuming the play-bills were phicarded just as 
usual, and in the evening the house over- 
sowed. Again, however, their theatre was 
ileslroyed, and that completely, even to the 
V)U ruing of its fragments ; but again it was 
rebuilt. 

To prevent the recurrence of these ruinous 
attacks, the actors of the fair at last deter- 
miiie<l to coniine their perfunnanee to dumb 
show. Among other pieces rejiroseiited in this 
manner W’as one called the Obicks of J^eda ; 
a ludicrous parody of the Tyudaridcs of 
llaiKliet. Tiie company of the Theatre 
Franvais had by this time come to be fami- 
liarly known as the liomans ^ and the success 
of the (Tucks of Leda, ris well as of many 
similar pieces, was ensured by the energy 
with whicli the Eomana Avere burlesqued 
iuid mimicked by their ojiiioiients. Each 
noble Itoinari was at once to l>c recognised — 
not only by caricatures of the characters in 
Avliich he commonly appeared, but by tlie 
imitation of his peculiai’ gestures and the 
tones of his voice. In order to accomplish 
the last object without breaking the rule of 
dumbness, the comedians of tlie fair pro- 
nounced in solemn tragic tones a succes- 
fiiun of syikdiles without sense or meaning, 
but arranged in sonorous AJcxandrine 
luouthtuU. 

A lurther improvement : the actors came 
upon the stage each furnished with a roil of 
bills, on which were juTuted in large cha- 
racters the names of tlieir parts, with tlie 
most necessary of tlie words that they must 
be supposed to speak. On coming to the 
point at which the matter inscribed on any 

J mrticular bill was required — the whole roll 
laving previously ])ut in order — he unrolled 
and displayed it, and then slip})ed it to the 
back. At iirst these jilacards were in prose ; 
afterwards, couplets adapted to well-known 
airs wej'e w'ritteu on them. The orchestra 
played the air ; persons hired for the pur- 
pose, and posted in different p;u'ts of the pit, 
sang the words ; the public itself supplied 
the chorus. By means of a furtlier con- 
trivance, the performers were relieved from 
the inconveuionce of carrying so many 
paper bills : little boys, dressed as Cupids, 
wore suspended by machinery from the roof: 
and, supporting the rolls between them, 
mitblded and displayed them at the proper | 
times. I 

Altliough Le Sage, in the prologue to Tur- j 
caret, had pointed some satirical strokes I 
against the performers of the fair, he now 
spmpathised with them to the extent of 
setting about some compositions suited to 
tlieir new school of art— t.he opera of hand- 
bills. 


The first pieces composed by him for this- 
purpose were represented by means of bills, 
and the w^ords were wholly sung. A few 
sentences of jirose were, by degrees, inter- 
spersed among the couplets. At length, 
their confidence increasing with their strength, 
the two companies of the fair ventured to 
assume the title of 0]>6ra Comique. The 
accession of Le Sage was thus the means of 
introducing consistency, and something of 
the appearance and polish of aiT, into the 
homely beginnings of the French comic 
opera, or wTiat is now called comedie vaude- 
ville. Neitlier the deplorable state of ]>ublic 
affairs in France, the higher interests of 
other departments of literature and art, nor 
I the intrigues of the court and church, pre- 
vented the public atteiitiuii from being pro- 
foundly occupied by the progress of the war 
between the privileged company, the regulars, 
and the guerillas of the fair. Law and autho- 
rity being at every point defeated or eluded 
by the fair men, the belligerents on botli sides 
let law alone, and confined their eOorts to the 
use of pun and satire, ridicule and persona- 
tion. Ill seventeen hundred and sixteen, the 
Italian company was recalled and entered into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Theatre Fran^ais ; but the allied troupes 
were worsted. Parody, the chief weapon of 
the fair, w'as too strong for prerogative : the 
dexterous pointing of Le Sage’s pieces bad 
the efiect of sileiiciiig the batteries of the 
j allies. The Luchess of Orleans, wife of the 
Eegent, being determined to witness the 
representation of the Princess of Carisma, 
one of Le Sjigc’s most popular vaudevilles, it 
was ordertid to be performed at the Palais 
Koyal. The liegeiit was present at the en- 
tertainment, and tlie triumph of the comic 
opera was perfect. The records of the French 
stage eaumerate one hundred and one 
pieces, wholly or in part composed b}’ Le 
Sage, and performed by the companies of the 
comic opera. 

In the midst, however, of tlioae less worthy 
occupations — which, through a long series of 
years, were the means of keeping alive the 
fire upon his hearth — Le Sage did not forget 
the higher claims of llteratui-e. Of Gil Bias 
— that world's romance — two volumes w'ere 
published in seventeen hundred and fifteen, 
their author’s age tlien being forty-seven ; 
and a thix’d was issued nine years afterwards. 
The fourth and final volume, was delayed 
until eleven years after the thii’d had appeai'ed. 
This work^placed Le Sage, at once xuid for all 
time, in the rank of a European classic. Its 
contemporary reputation may have been owing, 
in a measure, to the skilfully interwoven anec- 
dotes and allusions, then more intensely re- 
lished, because better understood, than they 
can now be by ourselves. But the truth of 
its lively pictures of human nature will for 
ever satksfy the wits of the experienced, and 
their variety will never cease to charm the 
fancies of the young. The creator of its class, 
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it Las been fallowed by a thousand imita- 
tions. 

A notion was long current, and is perhaps 
not yet quite exploded, that Gil Bias is itself 
an imitation. Voltaire asserted tliat it was 
translated or stolen from the Sptuiish of 
Vincent Espinel ; and, more recently, the 
charge was repeated, in another form, by 
a Spanish Jesuit named Isla. A translation 
of the work by this person was pub- 
lished at Madrid in eighteen hundred and 
five, under the title of Gil Bias Kestored to 
his Country. He asserts that Gil Bias was 
composed in the Spanish language, during 
the ministry of the Duke of Olivarez (sixteen 
Imndred and thirty-five;, that the work was 
denounced to the government as containing 
dangerous revelations regarding the secrets of 
the court, and the manuscript seized. The 
unnamed author, escaping into France, there, 
it is said, died, leaving a copy of his manu- 
script, which he had concealed and taken with 
him ; this fell into tlie hands of Le Sage, and 
was by him enlarged, and otherwise adapted 
to his purpose, in the same way as he had 
adapted previously the work of Velez. This 
story refutes itself, because Isla confirmed it 
with the assertion that the original MS. 
was still in the Escurial. The Comte de 
Neuch^teaux, in a dissertation read before 
the French Academy, in eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and prefixed to the edition of 
Gil Bias puljlished the year following by 
Didot, has answered both Voltaire’s fissertioiis 
and the Spaniard’s. He proves that the Life of 
the Squire Obregon, the work named by 
Voltaire, as the original from which Le 
Sage copied, bears no resemblance to Gil 
Bias, either in subject, form, or style. Pro- 
ceeding then to deal with Isla, he overthrows 
the Jesuit’s assertion, by showing that if, as 
he pretends, the original work was accessible 
in Spanish, he ought to have published that 
work with all the evidences of its (authen- 
ticity ; instead of translating Gil Bias into 
Spanish out of French. 

Le Sage published many other works — 
some original, others translations or imi- 
tations. Among the latter, besides those 
already particularised, are Roland the Lover, 
from Boiardo, and the Adventures of Guzman 
d’Alfarache, from the Spanish of Alleman. 
He was the first to naturalise Alleman’s 
amusing tale in France, though not its 
first, or even its second, translator into the 
language of that country. His industry ap- 
pears to have increased with his years. The 
Bachelor of Salamanca was his last and his 
own favourite fiction ; and, at the close of his 
literary life — which did not take place till 
seventeen hundred and forty-three — when he 
had reached the age of seventy-five, he pub- 
lished his Miscellany of sallies ot wit and the 
most striking historic incidents. 

Le Sage was no less fitted to shine in 
society than to excel in literature, but he 
lived after his marriage an exceedingly do- 


mestic life. His family consisted of three 
sons and an only daughter. Two of the sons, 
the eldest, R6n6 Andi-6, and the youngest 
Francois Antoine, occiisioued their father no 
little pain b}*^ choosing the stage for their 
profession. R(in6 Aiulr6, whom he had in- 
tended for the law, rose to a high reputa- 
tion as an actor, under the name of Mont- 
menil. His style wiia the quiet, natural, and 
unaffected. Fraii^^ois Antoine was incited by 
his brother’s success to an unsuccessful imi- 
tation. liC Sage had for some time ceased 
to admit Montmenil to his presence, when, by 
the pious management of tlie second son, 
Julien FranyoiSjWlio had gone into the church, 
he was persuaded to witness, at the Theiitre 
Fran^ais, the performance of his own Turcaret. 
Le Sage apj)reci;ited liis sou's talent and 
forgave him for following its Vxnit. Father 
and son had, both of them, good hearts, and 
Montmenil effaced the remembrance of his 
early disobedience by conduct the most filial 
and submissive, lie became the old man’s 
pride and his constant companion ; a support 
and an honour to the family. When his 
duties at the theatre prevented Montmenil 
from passing his evenings at his father’s 
house, Le Sage, deprived of tlie chief delight 
at home, was accustomed to adjourn to a 
neighbouring caf6. He had, even in youth, 
been affected with symptoms of deafness, 
which increased with his yeai*s, but bis natu- 
ral gaiety was not lessened. His conversation 
abounding witli wit, anecdote, and slirewd 
observation, and shown to the best advantage 
by a manly and various elocution, was heard 
always with delight. The picture of the 
author of Gil Bias, advanced in life, sur- 
rounded by a throng of youthful admirers, 
the more distant mounted on chairs and 
tables, ill order to catch every word of his 
discourse, lecals what we may have heard of 
our own glorious John Drydeu at the coffee- 
house. 

Montmenil’s death, in seventeen hundred 
and forty-three, was a blow from which Le 
Sage never recovered. Paris became insup- 
portable, and he retired with his wife and 
daughter te the house at Boulogne, which 
his second son inhabited in quality of canon 
of the cathedral, lliis son (Julien Francois) 
— remarkable for a strong personal resem- 
blance to Montmenil — was an admimble man ; 
a wit, and an admirable reader. The Comte 
de Tressan, commandant of the Boulonnais, 
seconded the attentions of the family ; and 
from him we derive the few surviving anec- 
dotes of the last years of Le Sage’s life. 
They seem to have passed heavily enough. 
The finely-stining nervous system of the 
author of Gil Bias, like that of some other great 
writers, had lost its tone from too continued 
tension. He is said at last to have existed 
only by help of the sun. From daybreak 
until noon his faculties grew more and more 
lively. From noon till evening they gradually 
left him. When the sun had actually set, ho 
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fell into a state of lethargy, from which it 
was in vain to attempt to rouse him, till 
the morning brought the sun with it again. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CIIAPTEE THE THlRTy-ElGIITH. 

It was not merely that Margaret was 
known to Mr. Thornton to have spoken 
falsely, though she iiujigined that for this 
reason only was she so turned in his opinion, 
but that this falsehood of liers bore a dis- 
tinct reference in his mind to some other 
lover. Ho could not forget the fond and 
eaj'uest look that had passed between her 
and some other man — the attitude of familiar 
contidence, if not of positive entleariuent. The 
thouglit <»f this perpetually stung him ; it 
was a picture before his eyes wherever lie 
went and whatever he was doing. In addi- 
tion to this (and he ground his teeth as he 
remcmliered it) was the hour, dusky twi- 
light ; the place, so far away Iroin home and 
comparatively unfrequented. His nobler 
self had said at first, that all this last might 
he accidentiil, innocent, justitiable ; but ouce 
allow her right to love and be beloved (and 
had he any reason to deny her right ? — had 
not her words been severely explicit when she 
cast his love away from her 1 ), she might 
easily have been beguiled into a longer walk, 
on to a later hour than she had anticipated. 
But tliat falsehood ! wliich showed a fatal 
consciousness of something wrong, and to be 
concealed, which was unlike her. He did her | 
that justice, though all the time it would j 
have been a relief to believe her utterly un- | 
worthy of his esteem. It was tliis that made | 
the misery — tliat he passionately loved her, 
and thought lier, even with all her faults, 
more lovely aud more excellent than any 
other woman ; yet. he deemed her so attached 
to some other man, so led away by her affec- 
tion for him, as to violate her truthful 
nature. The very falsehood that stained her 
was a proof liow blindly she loved another — 
this dark, slight, elegant, handsome man — 
while he himself was rough, and stern, aud i 
strongly made. He lashed liimself into an 
agony of fierce jealousy. He thought of that 
look, that attitude) — how he would have 
laid his life at her feet for such tender 
lances, such fond detention ! He mocked at 
imself for having valued the mechanical 
way in which she had protected him from 
the fury of the mob : now he had seen how 
soft and bewitching she looked when with a 
man she really loved. He remembered point 
by point the sharpness of her words — “ There 
was not a man in all that crowd for whom 
she would not have done as much, far more 
readily than for him.’* He shared with the 
mob in her desire of averting bloodshed from 
them. But this man, this hidden lover. 


shared with nobody ; he had looks, words, 
hand -cleavings, lies, concealment, all to 
himself. 

Mr. Thornton was conscious that he had 
never been so irritable as he was now in all 
his life long j he felt inclined to give a short 
abrupt answer, more like a bark than a 
speech, to every one that asked him a 
question ; and this conciousness hurt his 
I pride : he had always piqued himself on his 
I self-control, and control li imself he would. 

1 So the manner was subdued to a quiet delibe- 
ration, but the matter was even harder and 
sterner than common. He was more than usu- 
ally silent at home ; employing Ins evenings 
in a continual pace backwards and for- 
wards, which would have annoyed his mother 
! exceedingly if it had been practised by 
any one else ; and did not tend to promote 
j any forbeai'ance on her part even to this 
beloved son. 

“ Can you stop— can you sit down for a 
moment? I have something to say to you, if 
you would give up that everlasting walk, walk, 
walk.'’ 

He sat down instantly, on a chair against 
the wail. 

j “ I want to speak to you about Betsy. 

I She says she must leave us; that her lover’s 
I death has so affected her spirits she can’t 
; give her heart to her work.” 
j ‘‘ V ery well. I suppose other cooks are to 

j be met with.” 

I “ That’s so like a man. It’s not merely 
' tlie cooking, it is that she knows all the ways 
of the hou.se. Besides, she tells me some- 
thing about your friend Miss Hale.” 

“ Mi.ss Hale is no friend of mine. Mr. Hale 
is my friend.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear you siiy so, for if she 
had been your friend, what Betsy says would 
have annoyed you.” 

“ Let me heai’ it,” said he, with the extreme 
quietness of manner he had been assuming 
for the last few days. 

“ Betsy says, that the night on which her 
lover — I forget his name — for she always 
calls him ‘he ’ — ” 

“ Leonards.” 

“ The night on which Leonards was last 
seen at the station— when he was last seen on 
duty, in fact — Miss Hale was there walking 
about with a young man who Bessy l>elieve& 
killed Leonards by some blow or push.” 

“ Leonards was not killed by any blow or 
push.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Because 1 distinctly put the question to tho 
surgeon of the Infirmary. He told me there 
was an internal disease of long standing, 
caused by Leonards* habit of drinking to 
excess ; that the fact of his becoming rapidly 
woi'se while in a state of intoxication, settled 
the question as to whether the last fatal 
attack was caused by excess of drinkin^^ or 
the laU.” 

“ The faU ! What fall 1" 
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“ Caused by the blow or push of which 
Betsy speaks^’’ 

Then there was a blow or push 'i ” 

‘‘ I believe so.” 

‘‘And who did it T’ 

“ As there was no inquest, in consequence 
of the doctor s opinion, I cannot tell you.’* 

“ But MisS tHaie was there V' 

No answer. 

“ And with a young man ? ” 

Still no answer. At last he said : “ I tell 
you mother, that there was no inquest — ^no 
inquiry. No judicial inquiry, I mean.” 

Betsy says that Wooliuer (some man 
she knows, who is in a grocer’s shop out at 
Crarnpton) can swear that Miss Hale was at 
the station at that hour, walking backwards 
and forwards with a young man.” 

1 don't see what we have to do with that. 
Miss Hale is at liberty to please lierseli?’ 

“ I’m glad to hear you say so,” said Mrs. 
TJiornton, eagerly. “ It certainly signilies very 
little to us — not at all to you, alter what has 
passed! but 1 — I ma<ie a promise to Mrs. 
Hale, that I would not allow her daughter to 
go wrong without advising iind remonstrating 
with her. I shall certainly let her know 
my opinion of such conduct.” 

“ I do not see any harm in what she did 
that evening,” said Mr. Thornton, getting up, 
and coming near to his mother ; he stood by 
the chimney-piece with his face turned away 
from the room. 

“ You would not have approved of Fanny’s 
being seen out after chxrk in rather a lonely 
])lace, walking about with a young man. I 
say nothing of the taste which could choose 
the time, when her mother lay unburied, for 
such a promenade. Should you have liked 
your sister to have been noticed by a grocers 
assistant for doing so ?” 

“ In the first ])lace, as it is not many years 
since I myself was a draper s assist,ant, the 
mere circumstance of a grocer’s assistant 
noticing any act does not alter the character 
of tlie act to me. And in the next place, I see 
ii groat deal of difference between Miss Hale 
and Fanny. I can imagine tliat tlie one may 
have weighty reasons, winch may and ought 
to make her overlook any seeming impro- 
priety in her conduct. I never knew Fanny 
Lave weighty reasons for anything. Other 
jteople must guard her. I believe Miss Hale 
is a guardian to herself.” 

“ A pretty character of your sister, indeed ! 
Boally, John, one would liave tliougdit Miss 
Hale liad done enough to make you clear- 
sighted. She drew you on to an offer by a 
bold display of pretended regard for you, — 
to play you off against this very young man, 
1 ’ve no doubt. Her whole conduct is clear tr 
me now. You believe he is her lover, I 
suppose — you agree to that.” 

He turned round to his mother ; his face 
W'as very grey zmd grim. “Yes, mother. I 
do lielieve he is her lover.” When he had 
epoken he turned round again; he writhed 


himsolf about like one in bodily pain. He 
leant his face iigainst his hand. Then before 
she could speak, lie turned slmrp again. 

“Mother. He is her lover, whoever he is ; 
but she may need lielp and womanly counsel ; 
— there may be diflicuUies or temptations 
which I don’t know. I fear there are. I 
don’t want to know what they are ; but as 
you have ever been a good, ay, and a tender 
mother to me, go to her, and gain lier con- 
fidence, and tell her what is best to be done. 
I know that something is wrong ; some 
dread must be a terrible torture to her.” 

“For God’s sake, John ! ” said his mother, 
now really shocked, “what do you mean? 
What do you know ?” 

He did not reply to lier. 

“John! I don’t know what I shan’t 
think unless you speak. You have no right 
to say what you have done against her.” 

“Not against her, mother! I could not 
speak against her.” 

“ VV^eil ! you have no right to say what yon 
have done, unless you aa}^ more. These 
linlf-exprcssions are what ruin a woman’s 
character.” 

“ Her character ! Mother, you do not 
dare — ” he faced about, ainl looked into her 
face with his flaming eyes. Tiien, drawing 
himself irp into determined comjiosure and 
dignity, he said, “ I will not say any more 
than this, which is neither more nor less than 
the 8iTn}>le truth, and I am sure you believe 
me, — I have good reason to believe tliat Miss 
Hale is in some strait and dilhcully connected 
with an attachment, which of itself, IVom my 
knowledge of Miss Hale’s character, is per- 
fectly innocent and right. AVhat my reason 
is, I refuse to tell. But never let me hear 
any one say a word against her, imjilying any 
more serious com]dication tlian that slie now 
needs the counsel of some kind and gentle 
woman. You promised Mrs. Hale to bo that 
woman ! ” 

“No!” said Mrs. Thornton. “I am 
happy to say I did not promise kindness and 
gentleness, for I felt at the time that it might 
be out of my power to render these to one 
of Miss Hale’s character and disposition. I 
promised counsel and advice such as I would 
give to my own daughter ; I shall speak to 
her as I would do to Fanny, if she had gone 
gallivanting with a young man in the dusk. 
I shall speak with relation to the circum- 
stances I know, without being influenced 
either one way or another by the ‘strong 
reasons ’ which you will not confide to me. 
Then I shall have fulfilled my promise, and 
done my duty.” 

“She will never bear it,” said he pas- 
sionately. 

“ She will have to bear it, if I speak in her 
dead mother’s name,” 

“ Well I ” said he, breaking away, “ don’t 
tell me any more about it. I cannot endure 
to think of it. It will be better tliat you 
should speak to her any way, than that she 
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sliouUl not be spoken to at all. — Oh ! that j 
look of love ! ” continued lie, between his 
tt edi, as be bolted liiniscdf into his own I 
private room. “ And that curscni lie ; which 
showed some terrible sliame in the back- 
ground, to be kept from the light in wdiich 
I thought she lived perpetually! Oh, Mar- 
garet, Margaret! Mother, how you have 
if>rtur(‘d me! Oh! Margaret, could you not 
have loved me 1 I am but uncouth and hard, 
but I would never have led you into any | 
lalsehoud for me.” 

Tlie more Mrs. Thornton tliought over' 
Mliat her son had said, in ])leading f<jr a mer- ! 
cifiii judgment for M.argaret’a iiidiscri tion, 
the more bitterly she felt inclined to\vards 
lier. She took a savage pleasure in the idea 
of “ .speaking her mind ” to her in thi* gnise 
of fulliiment of a duty. She enjoyed the 
thouglit of showing liersolf untouche<l hy the 
“ glamour,” which she was well aware JMar- 
g.nret had the power of throwing over many 
]>e<ipl(*. She snorted scornfully over the pic- 
lure of the beauty of her victim ; hcu' jet black 
bair, her clear smooth akin, her lucid eyes 
would not help to save her one word of the 
just and stern reproach which Mrs. Thom- 
tnii spent iialf the night in jircparing to her 
iiiiml. 

“ Is jMiss Hale within ? ” She knew she 
w'AS, for she had seen licr at the window, and 
she had her feet inside the little hall before 
Martha had half answered lier question. 

Margaret was sitling .alone, writing to 
Edith, and giving her many particulars of 
her mother’s last days. It was a softening 
eini>loynient, and she had to brush away the 
uniiiddeii tears as Mrs. Thornton was an- 
nounced. 

felie was so gentle and ladylike in her mode 
of reetqitiou tliat her visitor was somewh.at 
<k‘u in ted ; and it became impossible to utter 
the spcocl), so easy of arrangement with no 
one to address it to. Margaret’s low rich 
voice was softer than usual ; her maimer 
more gracious, because in ber heart she wius 
I'eeling very grateful to Mrs. Thornton for 
the eourteoiis attention of her call. She 
exerted herself to find subjects of interest for 
conversation ; praised Martha, the servant 
whom Mrs. Thornton had found for them ; 
liad asked Edith for a little Greek air about 
which she had spoken to Miss Tiioruton. 
]\lrs. Tliornton was fairly discomfited. Her 
sharp Damascus blade seemed out of ])laee, 
and useless among rose-leaves. She was 
silent because she w’as trying to task herself 
up to her duty. At lust she stung herself 
into its performance by a siisjiicion which, in 
8i)ilo of all probability, slie allowed to cross 
lier mind, tliat all this sweetness was put on 
with a view of propitiating Mr. Thornton ; 
that, somehow, the other attachment had 
fallen througli, and that it suited Miss Hale’s 
piirjiosc to recall her rejected lover. Poor 
Margai’ot ! there was perhaps so much truth 
in the suspicion as this : that Mrs. Thorn- 


ton was tlie mother of one whose regard she 
valued, and feared to have lost ; and this 
thought unconsciously added to her natural 
desire of pleasing one w^ho w^is showing her 
kindness by her visit. Mrs. Thornton stood 
up to go, but yet she seemed to have some- 
thing more to Sn,y. She cleared her throat 
and began : ^ 

“ Miss Hale, I have a duVy to perform. I 
promised your poor mother that, as far as ray 
poor judgment went, 1 would not allow you 
to act in any way wrongly, or (she softened 
her speech down a little here) inadvertently, 
without remonstrating ; at least, without 
ofleriiig advice, whether you took it or not.” 

Margaret stood before her, blushing like 
any culprit, with her eyes dilating as she 
gazed at !Mrs. Thornton. She thought she 
liad come to speak to her about the false- 
hood she had told — that Mr. Thornton had 
employed her to explain the danger she 
had exposed herself to of being confuted 
in full court ; and although her heart 
sank to think he had not rather chosen 
to come himself, nml upbraid ber, and receive 
her penitence, and restore her again to 
his good opinion, yet she was too much 
humbled not to bear any blame on this 
.subject patiently and meekly. 

IMr.s. Tliornton went on : , • 

“At first, when I herml from one of my 
sorvant,s, that you had been seen wxdkiiig 
about with a gentleman so far from liome as 
the station, at such a time of the evening, I 
could hardly believe it. Put my son, I am 
.sorry to aay, confinned her story. It was in- 
di.screct, to .say the least ; many a young 
woman has lo.st her character before now — ” 
Margaret’s eyes flaslied fire. This was a 
new idea — this was too insulting. If Mrs. 
Thorton had spoken to her about the lie site 
liad told, well and good — she would have 
owned it, .and humiliated herself. Put to in- 
terfere with her conduct — ^to speak of her 
character ! she — Mrs. Thornton, a mere 
stranger — it wius too impertinent ! She 
would not answer her — not one word. Mrs. 
Thornton saw the battle -spirit in Margaret’s 
eyes, and it called up her corabativeness 
also. 

“ For your mother’s sake, I have thought 
it right to warn you agaiinst such impro- 
prieties ; they must degrade you iu the long 
run iu the estimation of the world, even if in 
fact they do not leail you to positive harm.” 

“For my mother’s sake,” said Margaret, in 
a tearful voice, “ I will beai‘ much,"; but I can- 
not bear everjThing. She never meant me 
to be exposed to insult, I am sure.” 

“ Insult, Miss Hale ! ” 

“ Yes, madam,” said Margaret more 
steadily, “ it is insult. What do you know of 
me that should lead you to suspect — — 
Oh ! ” said she, breaking down, and covering 
her faxie with her hands — “I know now, 

Mr. Thornton has told yon ” 

“ No, Miss Hale,” said Mrs. Thornton, her 
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truthfulness causing her to arrest the con- 
fession Margaret was on the point of making, 
though lier curiosity was itching to hear it. 
“ Stop. Mr. Thornton has told me notliing. 
You do not know my son. You are not 
worthy to know him. He said this. Listen, 
young lady, that you may understand, if you 
can, what sort 6 ^ ( man you rejected. This 
Milton manufacturer, his great tender heart 
scorned as it was scorned, said to me only 
last night, ‘ Go to her. I have good reason 
to know that slie is in some strait, arising 
out of some attachment ; and she needs 
womanly counsel.’ I believe those were his 
very words. Farther than that — beyond 
admitting the fact of your being at the 
Outwood station with a gentleman on the 
evening of the twenty-first — he has said 
nothing — not one word against yon. If he 
lias knowledge of anything which should 
make you sob so, he keeps it to himself.” 

Margaret’s face was still bidden in her 
hands, the fingers of which were wet wdth 
tears. Mrs. Thornton was a little molli- 
fied. 

“ Come, Miss Hale. There may bo cir- 
cumstances, I’ll allow, that, if explained, ma} 
take off from the seeming impropriety.” 

Still no answer. Margaret was consider 
ing say ; she wished to stand wel 

with Mrs, Tliornton ; and yet she could not 
might not, give any explanation. Mrs 
Thornton grew impatient. 

shall be sorry to break off anacquain 
tance ; but f »r Fanny’s sake — as T told m; 
son, if i^'anny bad done so we should conside 
it a great disgrace — and Fanny might be lei 
away ” 

can give you no explanation,” sau 
Margaret, in a low voice. *‘I have doii< 
wrong, but not in the way you think o; 
know about, I think Mr. Thornton judgei 
me more mercifully than you ; ” — slie liad 
hard work to keep herself from chokin^ 
with her tears — but, I believe, madam, you 
mean to do rightly.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Thornton, drawin 
herself up ; “ I was not aware that my 
meaning was doubted. It is the last time I 
shall interfere. I was unwilling to con- 
sent to do it when your mother asked me 
I had not approved of my son’s attachment 
to fyou while I only suspected it. You did 
not appear to me worthy of him. Lut when 
you compromised yourself as you did at the 
time of the riot, and exposed yourself to the 
comments of servants and workpeople, I felt 
it was no longer right to set myself against 
my son’s wish of proposing to you — a wish, by 
the way, which He had always denied enter- 
taining until the day of the riot.” Margaret 
winced, and drew in her breath with a long, 
hissing sound ; of which, however, Mrs. 
Thornton took no notice. He came ; you 
had apparently changed your mind. I told 
my son yesterday, that I thought it pos- 
sible, short as was the interval, you might 


have heard or learnt something of this other 
lover ” 

What must you think of me, madam ? ” 
asked Margaret, throwing her liead back 
with proud disdain, till lier tbroat curved 
outwards like a swan’s. “You can say 
nothing more, Mrs. Thornton. I decline 
every attempt to justify myself for anything. 
You must allow me to leave the room.” 

And she swept out of it with the noiseless 
grace of an offended princess. Mrs. Thornton 
liad quite enough of natural humour to make 
her feel the liidicrousness of the position iu 
which she was left. There was nothing for 
it but to show herself out. She was not par- 
ticularly annoyed at Margaret’s way of te- 
liaving. She did not em‘e enough for her fur 
that. She had taktui Mrs. Thornton’s re- 
monstrance to the full as keenly to lieart as 
that lady expected ; ami Margaret’s passion 
at once mollified her visitor far more than 
any silence or reserve could have done. It 
show'ed the effect of her words. “ My young 
lady,” thought Mrs. Tliornton, to herself; 
‘‘ you’ve a pretty good temper of your own. 
If John and you had come together, he would 
have had to keep a tight hand over you, to 
make you know your place. But I don’t 
think you will go a-w'alking again with your 
beau at such an hour of the (lay iu a hurry. 
You’ve too much pride and spirit in you for 
that. I like to see a girl fiy out at the notion 
of being talked about. It shows tliey’ro 
neither giddy, nor bold by nature. As for 
that girl she might be bold, but she’d never 
be giddy. I’ll do her that justice. Now as 
to Fanny, she’d be giddy, and not bold. She’s 
no courage in her, }>oor thing ! ” 

Mr. Thornton wjis not spending the morn- 
ing so satisfactorily as his mother. She at 
any rate was fulfilling her diJtermined pur- 
pose. He was trying to understand wliere 
he stood ; what damage the strike had done 
him. A good deal of capital w\'is locked 
up in new and expensive machinery ; and he 
had also bought cotton largely, with a view- 
to some great orders which he had in hand. 
The strike had thrown him terribly behind- 
hand, as to the completion of these orders. 
Even with his own accustomed and skilleci 
workpeople, he would have had some diffi- 
culty in fulfilling his engagements ; as it was^ 
the incompetence of the Irish hands, who had 
to be trained to their work at a time requir- 
ing unusual activity, was a daily annoyance. 

It was not a favourable hour for Higgins 
to make his request. I>ut he had promised 
Margaret to do it at any cost. So, though 
every moment added to his repugnance, his 
iride, and his sullenness of temper, he stood 
[eaning against the dead wall, hour after 
riour, first on one leg, then on the other. At 
ast the latch was sharply lifted, and out came 
Mr. Thornton. 

“I want for to speak to yo, sir.” 

“ Can’t stay now, my man. I’m too late as 

is.” 
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“Well, sir, I reckon I can wait till yo come 
back.” 

Mr. Thornton was half way down the 
street. Higgins sighed. But it was no use. 
To catch him in the street, was his only 
cj^ance of seeing “ the measter ; ” if he had 
rung the io<lge bell, or even gone uj) to the 
house to ask for him, he would have been re- 
ferred to the overlooker. So he stood still 
again, vouchsafing no answer, but a .short 
nod of recognition, to the few men who knew 
and spoke to him as the crowd drove out of 
the millyard at dinner time, and scowling 
with all his might at the Irish “ knobsticks” 
who had just been imported. At last Mr. 
Thornton returned. 

“ What ! you there still ! ” 

“ Ay, sir. T mun speak to yo.” 

“ Come in hero, then. Stay ! we’ll go 
acro.ss the yard ; the men are not come back, 
and we shall have it to ourselves. These good 
people I see are at dinner ; ” said he, closing 
the door of the porter’s lodge. 

He 8tO])ped to speak to the overlooker. The 
latter said in a low tone: 

“ 1 suppose you know, sir, that that man is 
Higgins, one of the leaders of the ITnion ; he 
that made that speech in Hurstfield.” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Mr. Thornton, looking 
round shar]>ly at his follower. Higgins was 
known to him by name as a turbulent spirit. 

“ Come along ! ” said he ; and his tone was 
rougher than before, “ It is men such as 
this,” thought he, “ who interrupt commerce, 
and injure the very towm they live in : mere 
demag(.>gues, lovers of jKjwer, at whatever cost 
to others.” 

“ Well, sir ! what do you want with me ?” 
said Mr. Thornton, facing round at him as 
soon as they were in the counting-house of the 
mill. 

“ My* name is Higgins” — 

“ I know that,” broke in Mr. Thornton. 
“ Wliat do you want, Mr. Higgins ? That’s 
the question.” 

“ I want w'ork.” 

“Work! You’re a pretty cliap to come 
askfUg me for work. You don’t want impu- 
dence, that’s very clear.” 

“I’ve getten enemies and backbiters, like 
my betters ; but I ne’er heerd o’ ony of them 
calling me o’er-modest,” said Higgins. His 
blood was a little roused by Mr. Thornton’s 
milliner, more than by his >vords. 

Mr. Thornton saw a letter addressed to 
himself on the table. He took it up, and 
read it through. At the end, he looked up 
and said, “ What are you waiting for ? ” 

“ An answer to th’ question I axed.” 

“ I gave it you before. Don't waste any 
more of your time.” 

“Yo made a remark, sir, on my impu- 
dence ; but I were taught that it was manners 
to say either ‘ yes * or ‘ no,’ when I were axed a 
civil question. I should be thankfu’ to vo if 
yo’d give me work. Hamper will speat to ; 
my being a good hand.” i 


“ I’ve a notion you’d better not send me to 
Hamper to ask for a character, my^man. I 
might hear more than you’d like.” 

“ I’d take th’ risk. Worst tfiey could say 
of me is, that I did what I thought best, even 
to my own wi’ong.” 

“ You’d better go and try them, then, and 
see whether they’ll give you work. I’ve 
turned off upwards of a hundred of my best 
hands for no other fault than following you, 
ami such as you ; and d’ye think I’ll take 
you on ? I might as well put a firebrand 
into the midst of the cotton-waste.” 

Higgins turned away ; then the recollection 
of Boucher came over him, and he faced 
round with the greatest concession he could 
persuade himself to make : 

“ I’d promise yo, measter, I’d not speak a 
word as could do harm, if so be yo did right 
by u.s ; and I’d promise more ; I’d promise 
that when I seed yo going wrong, and acting 
unfair, I’d speak to yo in private firat ; and 
that would be a fair warning. If yo and I 
did na agree in our opinion o’ your conduct, 
yo might turn me off at an hour’s notice.” 

“ Upon my word, you don’t think small 
beer of yourself ! Hamper has had a loss of 
you. How came he to let you and your 
wisdom go ? ” 

“Well, we parted wi’ mutual dissatisfac- 
tion. I would not gi’e the pledge they were 
asking ; and they would not have me at no 
rate. So I’m free to make another engage- 
ment ; and, as I said before, though I should 
na’ say it, I’m a good hand, measter, and a 
steaily man — specially when I can keep fra 
drink ; and that I shall do now, if I ne’er did 
afore.” 

“ That you may have more money laid up 
for another strike, I suppose ? ” 

“ No ! I’d be thankful if I was free to do 
that ; it’s for to keep th’ widow and childer 
of a inau who was drove mad by them knob- 
sticks o’ yourn ; put out of his place by a 
Paddy that did na know weft fra warp.” 

“ Well ! you’d better turn to something 
else if you’ve any such good intention in your 
head. I should not advise you to stay in 
Milton ; you’re too well known here.” 

“ If it were summer,” said Higgins, “ I’d 
take to Paddy’s work, and go as a navvy, or 
haymaking, or summut, and ne’er see Milton 
again. But it’s winter, and the childer will 
clem.” 

“ A pretty navvy you’d make ! why, you 
could not do half a day’s work at digging 
against an Irishman.” 

“ I’d only charge half-a-day for th’ twelve 
hours, if I could only do half-a-day’s work in 
th’ time. Yo’re not knowing of any place, 
where they could gi’ me a trial away fra the 
mills, if I’m such a firebrand ? I’d take any 
wage they thought I was worth, for the sake 
of those childer. 

“ Don’t you see what you would be ? 
You’d be a knobstick. You’d be taking less 
wages than the other labourers — ^ali for the 
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Sake of another man’s children. Think how 
you’d abuse any poor fellow who was willing 
to take what he could get to keep his own 
children. You and your Union would soon 
be down upon him. No ! no ! if it’s onl}^ 
for the recollection of the way in which you’ve 
used the poor knobsticks before now, I say No 
to your question. I will not give you work. 
I won’t say I don’t believe your pretext for 
corning and asking for work ; I know nothing 
about it. It may be true, or it may not. It 
is a very unlikely story, at any rate. Let me 
pass. I will not give you work. There’s 
your answer/’ 

“ I hear, sir. I would na ha’ troubled yo 
but fir at I were bid to come, by one as seemed 
to think yo’d gettoii some soft place in yo’r | 
heart. She were mistook and I were misled, j 
But I’m not the first man as is misled by a i 
woman.” | 

^‘Tell her to mind her own business the! 

next time, instead of taking up your time and ^ 
mine too. I believe wromen are at the bottom j 
of every plague in this world. Be ot! with j 
you.” ! 

“ I’m obleeged to yo for a’ joh' kindno.ss, i 
measter, and most of a’ for yo’r civil way o’ i 

saying good-bye.” I 

Mr. Thornton did not deign a reply. But 
looking out of the window a minute after 
he was struck wdth the lean bent hgure 
going out of the yard; the heavy walk 
was in strange contrast with tlie resolute 
clear determination of the man to speak to 
him. He crossed to the porter’s lodge : 

“How long has that man Higgins been 
waiting to .speak to me ? ” 

“Ho was outside the gate before eight 
o’clock, sir. I tliink he’s been there ever 
since.” 

“ And it is now — ? ” 

“Just one, sir.” 

“ Five hours,” thouglit ]Mr. Thornton ; 
“it’s a long time for a man to wait, doing 
nothing but fii'st hoping and then fearing.” 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 

Margaret shut herself up in her own 
room after she had quitted Mrs. Thornton. 
She began to walk backwards and forwards 
in her old habitual way of showing agitation ; 
but then, remembering that in that slightly- 
built house every step was heard from one 
room to another, she sate down until she 
heard Mrs. Thornton go safely out of the 
house. She forced herself to recollect all 
the conversation that had passed between 
them ; speech by speech she compelled her 
memory to go through with it. At the end 
she rose up, and said to herself, in a melan- 
choly tone ; 

“ At any rate, her words do not touch me ; 
they fall off from me ; for I am innocent of 
all the motives she attributes to me. But 
still it is hard to think that any one — any 
woman — can believe all this of another so ^ 
easily. It is hard and sad. Where I have 1 


done wrong, she does not accuse me — she 
does not know. He never told her : I 
might have known lie w'ouhi not ! ” 

She lifted up her head, as if she took 
pride in any delicacy of fetding wliich Mr. 
Thornton had shown. Then, as a n^w 
tliouglit came across her, she pressed lier 
hands tightly togetlier : 

“ He, too, must take poor Frederick foi* 
some lover.” (She blushed as the word 
passed through her ndnd.) “I see it now. 
It is not merely that he knows of my false- 
hood, but he believes that some one else 

cares for me ; and tliat I 01 1 dear ! — oli 

dear ! Wh^t shall I do ? Wliat do I mean? 
Wliy do 1 care wliat he thinks, ])eyon(l the 
inere loss of his good o]>inion as regards my 
telling the truth or not? 1 cannot tell. 
But i am very mi.serable ! Oh, how un- 
happy this Inst year has been ! I have 
])assed out of childhood into old age. I have 
had no youth — no womanhood ; the hopes of 
w^omanhood have closed for me — lor 1 shall 
never marry; and I antiei[)ate cares and 
sorrows just as if I were an old w'oman, and 
with the same fearful .s[)irit. I am weary of 
this continual call upon me for strength. I 
could hear up f ir papa ; because that is a 
natural, pious duty. And 1 tliink I could 
hear up against — at finy rate, I could have 
the energy to resent, Mrs. Tliornton’s unjust, 
im]>ertinent suspicions. But it is hard to 
feci how completely lie must misunderstand 
me. What has happened to make me so 
morbid to-<lay ? 1 do not know. I only 

know I cannot In^lp it. I must give w'ay 
sometimes. No, I will not though,” said 
she, s|)ringing to her feet. “ 1 will not — I 
not think of myself and rny own position. 
I Avoift examine into my own feelings. It 
\vould he of no use now'. Some tinit*, if I 
liv'C to he an old \voman, I m?iy sit (tver the 
lire, an<l, looking into the emliers, see the 
'life that might have been.” 

All this time she was hastily putting on 
licr things to go out, only stopping from time 
to time to wipe her eyes, w ith an impatience 
of gesture at the tears that would come, In 
spite of all her bravery. 

“ I dare say, there’s many a wom.an makes 
as sad a mistake as I have done, and only 
finds it out too late. And how yiroudly and 
impertinently I spoke to him that day ! But 
I did not know then. It has come upon me 
little by little, and I don’t know whei'o it 
began. Now I won’t give way. I sliall find 
it difficult to behave in the same way to him 
with this miserable consciousness upon me ; 
hut I will bo very calm and very quiet, and 
say very little. Bu t, to be sure, I may not see 
him ; he keeps out of our way evidently. 
That would be wor.se than all And yet no 
wonder ho avoids me, believing what he 
must about me.” 

She went out, going rapidly towards the 
country, and trying to drown reflection by 
swiftness of motion. 
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As she stood on the door-step, on her 
rfliirn, her lather came up : 

Good ^^iii ! ” said lie, “You’ve been to 
Mrs. Ikniclier’s. I was just moaning to go 
there, if I had time, before dinner.” 

“ No, papa ; I have not,” said Margaret, 
reddening. “1 never thouglit about her. 
But I will go directly after dinner ; I will 
go wdiile you are taking your nap.” 

A ccord i ugly Margaret went. Mrs. Boiiclier 
was very ill ; rcaily ill — not merely ailing. 
The kind and sensible neighbour, who had 
come in the other day, seemed to have taken 
charge of eveiything. Some of the children 
were gone to the neighbours. Mary Higgins 
had come for the tliree youngest at dinner 
time ; and since then Nicholas liad gone for 
the doctor. He had not come as yet ; Mrs. 
Boucher was dying ; and there was notliing 
to do but to wait. Margaret thought that 
she should like to know his opinion, and that 
she could not do better than go and see the 
Higginses in the meantime. She might then 
]) 0 SHil)ly hear if Nicholas had been able to 
make his apjdioation to Mr. Tliornton. 

She found Nichol;ts busily engaged in 
making a [)enuy spin on the dresser, for the 
amusemeut of three littl(3 children who were 
clinging to him in a fearless manner. He, as 
Well as they, was smiling at a good long 
spin ; and Margai’ct thought that the hapi>y 
look of interest in Ids occupation was a goodi 
sign. W iieii the penny stopped spinning, 
‘die Jo] I Hide ” began to cry. 

“ (kmie to me,” sai<l Margaret, taking him 
olf tlie dresser, and holding him iu her arms ; 
she held her watcli to his ear, while she 
asked Nicholas if he had seen M r. Thornton. 

The look on Ids face changed instantly, 

“Ay!” said lie. “ I’ve seen and heerd 
too much on him.” 

“ He refused you, then ? ” said Margaret, 
SL)rro\^'f^lly. 

“ To be sure. I knew lie’d do it all along. 
It's no good expeetiug marcy at the hands o’ 
them lueastei’s. Yo re a stranger and a fo- 
reigner, and are not likely to know their 
ways ; but i kuowed it.” 

“ I am sorry i asked you. Wiis he angry? 
He did not H[)eak to you as Hamper did, 
did he ? ” 

“He weren’t o’er-civil I ” said Nicholas, 
spinning tlie penny again, as much for his 
own amusement as for that of the children. 
“Never yo feet. I’m only where 1 w^as. I’ll 
go on tramp to-moi'row. I gave him as goovl 
as I got. I telled him I’d not that gooil 
opinion on him that I’d ha’ come a second 
time of mysel; but yo’d advised me for to 
come, and 1 were behohlen to yo.”' 

“ You told liim I sent you ? ” 

“ I diiniio if I ca’d yo by your name. 1 
dull not think I did. I said, a woman who 
knew no better had advised me for to come 
and see if there was a soft place iu his 
heart.” 

“ And he — ?” asked Margaret. 


“ Said I were to tell yo to mind yo’r own 
business. That’s the longest spin yet, my 
lads. And them’s civil words to what lie 
used to me. But ne’er mind. We’re but 
where we was ; and I’ll break stones on tli’ 
road afore I let these little uns clem.” 

Margaret put the struggling Johnnie out 
of her arms, back into his lormer place on the 
dresser. 

“I am sorry I asked you to go to Mr. 
Thornton’s. 1 am disappointed in Idm.” 

There was a slight noise behind her. Both 
she and Nicholas turned round at the same 
moment, and there stood Mr. Thornton, with 
a look of displeased surprise upon his face. 
Obeying her swift impulse, Margaret passed 
out before liira, saying not a word, only 
bowing low to liitle the sudden paleness that 
she felt had come over her face. He bent 
equally low in return, and then closed Iho 
door after her. As slie hurried to Mrs. 
Boucher’s she lieard the clang, and it seemed 
to till up the measure of her iiiortiiication, 
lie too was annoyed to find her there. He 
had tenderness in his heart — “ a soft place,” 
as Nichohis Higgins called it ; but he had 
some |»ride in concealing it ; he ke])t it very 
sacre<l and safe, and was jealous of every cir- 
cumstance tliat tried to gain admission. But 
if ho dreaded exposure of his tenderness, he 
was erpially desii-ous that all men should 
recognise his justice ; and he felt that he had 
been unjust, in giving so sconifiil a liearing 
to any one who had waited with humble 
])atiencc for five hours to speak to him. That 
tlie man had spoken saucily to Idm when he 
had the ()p])oi tunity, was nothing to Mr. 
Thornton. Ho rather liked him for it ; and 
he w;is conscious of his own irritability of 
tiunpcr at the time, which probably made 
them both qints. It was the live hours of 
M'aiting that struck Mr. Thornton. He had 
not five hours to spare himself ; but one hour 
— two liours, of his hard penetrating intel- 
lectual, as well as bodily labour, did he give 
up to going about collecting evidence as to 
the truth of Higgins’s story, the natui’e 
of his character, tlie tenor of his life. He 
tried not to be, but was convinced that 
nil tliat Higgins had said w^as true. And 
then the conviction went in as if by some 
spell, and touched the latent tenderness of 
his heart ; the patience of the man, the 
simple generosity of the motive (for he had 
learnt about the quarrel between Boucher 
and Higgins), made him forget entii'ely 
the mere reasonings of justice, and overleap 
them by a diviner instinct. He came to tell 
Higgins he would give him work ; and he 
was iiiore annoyed to find Margaret there 
than by hearing her last words ; for then he 
understooil that she was the woman who hod 
urged Higgins to come to him ; and he 
dreade<l the admission of any thought of her 
as a motive to what he was doing solely 
because it w’as right. 

“ So that was the lady you spoke of fis a 
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woman?” said he indignantly to Higgins. 
“ You might have told me who slie was.” 

“ And then maybe yo’d ha’ spoken of her 
more civil than yo did ; yo’d getten a mother 
who might ha’ kept yo’r tongue in check 
when yo were talking o’ women being at the 
root of all the plagues.” 

“Of course you told tljat to Miss Hale ?” 

“ In course I did. Leiistways, I reckon I 
did. I telled her she weren’t to meddle 
again in aught that concerned yo.” 

“ Whose children are those — yours ? ” Mr. 
Thornton had a pretty good notion whose 
they were from what he had heard ; but he 
felt awkward in turning the conversation 
loiind from this unpromising beginning. 

“ They’re not mine, and they are mine.” 

“ They are the children you spoke of to me 
this morning ? ” 

“When yo said,” replied Higgins, turning! 
round with ill-smothered fierceness, “ that my I 
story might ])e true or might not, but it were | 
a very unlikely one. Measter, I’ve not ; 
forgetten.” | 

Mr. Thornton was silent for a moment ; i 
then he said : “ No more have I. I remem- i 
ber what I said. I spoke to you about i 
those children as I luid no business to do. I 
did not believe you. I could not have taken I 
care of another man’s children myself, if he I 
had acted towards me as 1 hear Boucher did ! 
towards yon. But I know now that you 
spoke truth. I beg your pardon.” 

Higgins did not turn round, or immediately 
respond to this. But when he did speak, il 
W£is in a softened tone, although tlie words 
were gruff enough. 

“ Yo’ve no business to go prying into what 
liappeiied between Boucher and me. He’s 
dead, and I’m sorry. Tiiat’s enough.” 

“So it is. Will you take work wdth me? 
That’s what I came to ask.” 

Higgins’s obstinacy wavered, recovered 
strength, and stood firm. He would not speak. 
Mr. Thornton would not ask again. Higgins’s 
eye fell on the children. 

“ Y o’ve called me impudent, and a liar, and 
a mischief-maker, and yo might ha’ said wi’ 
some truth, as I were now and then given to 
drink. An’ I ha’ called you a tyrant an’ an 
oud *bull-dog, and a hard cruel master ; that’s 
where it stands. But forth’ childer. Measter 
do yo think we can e’er get on together ? ” 

“ Well I ” said Mr. Thornton, half-laughing, 

“ it was not my proposal that we should go 
together. But there’s one comfort, on your 
own showing. We neither of us can think 
much worse of the other than we do 
now.” 

“ That's true,” said Higgins, reflectively. ! 
I’ve been thinking ever sin’ I saw you, I 
what a marcy it were yo did na take me on, | 
for that I ne’er saw a man whom I could less ! 
abide. But that’s maybe been a hasty judg- ' 
ment ; and work’s work to such as me. So, 
measter, I’ll come ; and what’s more I thank 
yo: and that’s a deal fra’ me,” said he, more ; 


frankly, suddenly turning round, and facing 
Mr. Thornton fully for the first time. 

“ And this is a deal from me,” said Mr,. 
Thornton, giving Higgins’s hand a good grip. 
“ Now mind you come sharp to your time,” 
continued he, resuming the master. “ I’ll 
have DO laggards at my mill. What flues we 
have we keep pretty sharply. And the first 
time I catch you making mischief, off you go. 
So now you know where you are.” 

“ Yo spoke of my wisdom this morning. I 
reckon I may bring it wi’ me ; or would yo 
rather have me ’bout my brains ? ” 

“’Bout your brains, if you use them for 
meddlirig with my business ; with your 
brains, if you can keep them to your own.” 

“ I shall need a deal o’ brains to settle 
! where my business ends and yo’rs begins.” 

I “ Your business has not begun yet, and 
mine stands still for me. So good afternoon.” 

Just before Mr. Thornton came up to Mrs. 
Boucher’s door, Margaret came out of it. 
She did not see him ; and he followed her 
for several yards, admiring her light and easy 
walk, and her tall and graceful figure. But 
suddtiily this simple emotion of pleasure 
was tainted, poisoned by jealousy. He wished 
to overtake her, and s])eak to lier, to see 
how she would receive liirn, now she must 
know that lie was aware of some other at- 
tachment. Ho wished too, but of this wish 
lie was rather ashamed, that she should know 
that he had justified her wisdom in sending 
Higgins to liiin to ask for work, and had re- 
: pen ted him of his morning’s decision. He 
I came up to her. She started. 

I “ Allow me to say, Miss Hale, that you 
' were rather premature in expressing your 
disappointment. I have taken Higgins on.” 

“I am glad of it,” said she, coldly. 

“He tells me he repeated to you what I 
said this morning about — Mr. Thornton 
hesitated. Margaret took it up : 

“ About women not meddling. You had 
a perfect right to express your oi)iniun, 
which was a very correct one, I have no 
doubt. But ” she went on a little more 
eagerly, “Higgins did not quite tell you the 
exact truth.” The word “ trutli,” reminded 
her of her own untruth, and she stopped short, 
feeling exceedingly uncomfortable. Mr. 
Thornton at first was puzzled to account for 
ber silence ; and then he remembered the lie 
she had told, and all that was foregone. 
“The exact truth!” said he. “Very few 
people do speak the exact truth. I have 
given up hoping for it. Miss Hale, have you 
no explanation to give me ? You must per- 
ceive what I cannot but think.” 

Margaret was silent. She was wondering 
if an explanation of any kind would be con- 
sistent with her loyalty to Frederick. 

“ Nay,” said he, “I will ask no farther. I 
may be putting temptation in your way. At 
present, believe me, your secret is safe with 
me. But you run great risks, allow me to 
say, in being so indiscreet. I am now only 
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speaking as a friend of your father’s : if 1 ! imagined that the promised society of his old 
had any other thonglit or hope, of course Oxford friend would give os agreeable a turn 
that is at an end. I am quite disinterested.” to Margaret’s ideas as it did to Lis own. 

“ I am aware of that,” said Margaret, Margaret tried to take an interest in what 
forcing herself to speak in an indifferent care- pleased her father ; but she was too languid 
less way. “ I am aware of what I must appear j to care about any Mr. Bell, even though he 
to you, but tl|^ secret is another person’s, j were twenty times her godfather. She was 
and I cannot explain it without doing him more roused by a letter from Edith, full of 
harm.” sympfithy about her aunt’s deatli ; full of 

“ I hav( not the slightest wish to pry into details about herself, her husband, and child; 
the gentleman’s secrets,” he said, with grow- and at the end saying, that as the climate did 
ing anger. “ My own interest in you is — not suit the baby, and as Mrs. Shaw was 
simply that of a friend. You may not be- j talking of returning to England, she thought 
lieve me, Miss Hale, but it is — in spite of the 1 it probable that Captain Lennox might sell 
)>ersecution I’m afraid I threatened you with 1 out, and that they might all go and live again 
at one time — Imt that is all given up ; all in the old Harley Street bouse ; which, how- 
passe<l away. You believe me, Miss Hale ?” ever, would seem very incoinpleto without 
“Yes,” said ^largaret, quietly and sadly. Margaret. Margaret yearned after that old 
“ Then, really, I rlon’t see any occasion for j house, and the placid tranquillity of that old 
us to go on walking together. I thought, ! well-ordered monotonous life. She had felt 
perhaps yon might have had something to say, it occasionally tiresome while it lasted; but 
but I see we are nothing to each other. If i since then she had been buffeted about, and 
you’re quite convinced tliat any fool i.sh passion j felt so exhausteil by this recent struggle with 
on my part is entirely over, I will wish you ; herself that she thought that even stagnation 
good afternoon.” He walked off very hastily, j would be a rest and a refreshment. So she 


“ Wliat can he mean ? ” tliought Margaret 
— “w’hat could he mean by speaking so, as if 
I were alw^ays thinking that he cared for me, 
when 1 know he does not ; he cannot. His 
mother will liave said all those cruel things 
about me to him. But 1 won’t care for him. 
I surely am mistress enough of myself to 
control this wdM, strange, miserable feeling, 
wliicli temjited me even to betray my own 
dear Frederick, so tl»at I might but regain 
his got»d opinion ; the good ojuuion of a man 
who takes sindi pains to tell me tliat I am 
notliiug to him. Come ! poor little lieart ! 
be cheery and brave. We’ll be a great deal 
to one another if we are tlirown off and left 
desolate.” i 

Her father was almost startled by her | 
merriment this morning. She talked inces- 


■ began to look tow'ards a long visit to the 
! Lennoxes on their return to England as to a 
! [loiiit — no, not of hope — but of leisure, in 
wdiich she could regain her power and com- 
mand over herstdf. At present it seemed to 
her as if all subjects tended towards Mr. 

I Thornton ; as if she could not forget him 
' with all lier endeavours. If she went to see 
the Higgiiises, she heard of him there ; her 
father bad resumed their readings together, 
and quoted liis opinions perpetually ; even 
Mr, Bell's visit brought his tenant’s name 
i upon the tiipis ; for lie w'rote word that he 
! believed lie must be occupied some great 
mrt of his time with Mr. Thornton, as a new 
ease was in prejiaration, and the terms of it 
must be agrecnl upon. 


santly, and forced her natural humour to an 
unusual jiitch ; and if there w’as a tinge of 
bitterness in much of what she said ; if her 
accounts of the old Harley Street set were 
a little sarcastic, her father could not bear to 
elieck her, as he would have done at another 
time — for he was glad to see her shake off her 
cares. In the middle of the evening she was 
called down to speak to Mary Higgins ; and 
when she came back, Mr. Hale imagined 
that he saw traces of tears on her cheeks. 
But that could not be, for she brought good 
news — that Higgins ha<l got 'work at Mr. 
Thornton’s mill. Her spirits were damped 
at any rate, and slie found it very difficult to 
go on talking at all, much more in the wild 
way that she had done. For some days 
her spirits varied strangely ; and her 
father was beginning to be anxious about 
her, when news arrived fiom one or two 
quarters that promised some change and 
variety for lier. Mr. Hale received a letter 
from Mr, Bell, in which that gentleman 
volunteered a visit to them ; and Mr. Hale 


A MAIL-PACKET TOWN. 

All the world knows that Southampton, 
situated about midway in the British Channel, 
offei’s a convenient and safe harbour for vessels 
of all kinds. All the world ought to know it, 
for the fact is a very old one ; it was common 
knowledge in the reign of Ethelwolf, almost 
a thousand years ago. Southampton even 
then was an old and thriving town, — good 
proof of its prosperity being supplied by the 
fact that it was thought worth robbing by 
the Danes. 

Within the last fourteen years, Southampton 
has become a town, and this, too, all the world 
very well knows, of first-rate impoitance to 
this countr3\ The South-Western Railway, 
providing between Loudon and Southampton 
rapid and easy means of tmnsit, so connects 
the towns that the Southampton of the pre- 
sent day has become a channel outport of 
London, for the outward aud homeward- 
bound piisaeugers and mails along the prin- 
cipal ocean-routes of the world. 
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There are eight steam-packet companies 
connected with the port. They own nearly 
a hundred steamers, the original cost of 
which was above six millions sterling. The 
neighbourliood of Southampton docks is now 
crowded with eating-houses, restaurants, 
Oriental, American, Dock, Temperance, and 
Bail way liotels, hotels Fran^ais, and Spanisli 
fondas. Amongst the seamen of the East 
and West India^ and American steamers, are 
great numbers of negroes, lascars, creoles, 
Arabs, mulattoes, and quadroons When 
a couple of large mail steamers arrive on 
the same day, which often happens, the win- 
dows of the hotels are to be seen crowded j 
with foreign merchants, West India and 
American planters. East Indian, Australian, 
and Californian nabobs, military or naval 
ollicers, and foreign officials, with their fami- 
lies, dressed in every variet}’ of costume. All | 
these people are at the same time besieginl j 
vigorously in all their hotels by English, i 
Italian, and German street-bands. A great ' 
many street musicians get their bread by 
playing before the iSoutliampton hotels on 
packet days. Of German bands there are a 
dozen located in the town. They arc im- 
ported, drilled, paid wages, and furnished 
with instruments by a resident German, who 
is often to be seen at a short distance from 
the perfoimers, paying critical attention to 
their music, and perhaps having an eye on 
their receipts. Tiiis man grou])s the per- 
formers. Sometimes you may see a band of 
twelve "with music-stands and books, playing 
choice and difficult music before one hotel. 
At other times such a baud is not to be found 
in the town ; its members arc broken up into 
several |,)arties, who are playing before several 
hotels Polkas, Yilikiiises, and Last Buses of 
Summer. The band arrangements all depend 
upon the concentration or dispersion of the 
passengers, and upon the rank, Liste, and 
wealth of the arrivals. 

The scenes incident to the incoming and 
outgoing of packets are of all kinds. All 
dread of observation is apt to be laid aside 
when parents are taking leave for years of 
children, or wives part from husbands bound 
for a port thousands of miles away. It is the 
same when nearest relatives are meeting 
one another for the first time, after a long 
absence. When a homeward packet enters 
the Southampton dock, there is a rush 
througli the dock gates of friends of the pas- 
sengers. They liave been waiting for the 
ship perhaps for days. It is half-an-honr 
before the huge bulk of the steamer can be 
hauled alongside of the quay. During, this 
time the passengers are grouped on deck, 
intently looking for their friends on shore ; 
the friends ashore are not less intently 
searching among the paasengera with opera- 
glasses. Presently there are recognitions, 
and a kind of sacred pantomime begins. The 
friends on the quay seem to be sufi'ering the 
pains of Tantalus. They walk hurriemy to 


and fro, smiling to themselves ; then they 
stop short, stand still, and gaze int(^ntly on 
I the vessel ; then they kiss a hand or ^ave a 
handkerchief, and restlessly walk up and 
down again. Tlie minutes spent in bringing 
the sliij) fairly alongside seem to them hours. 
At the first moment possible they make a 
rush to get on board, but are kept ])ack by 
the custom-house oflicers, with a bluffi order 
that “ they must wait ashore until tlie pas- 
sengers have landed.’* 

At length the passengei*s do land, and are 
received with love expressed lUurestraiuodly 
in open arms. Somet-inie ago an aged soldier 
arrived from the east. A peerage and 
honours awaited liim in this country. Hun- 
dreds of people were in Southampton docks, 
cheering him before he landed. They rushetl 
on board, pinshing aside the cu.stom-house 
officers to greet him. The deck was crowded. 
With much trouble, a lady succeeded iii 
getting close to him, and whispered a word or 
two into his ear. He turned quickly round, 
held her out at arm’s length, and looked 
intently at licj', his eyes streaming with 
tears. TJien he embraced her. Slie was a 
danghter-in-law, whom ho had never seen 
before ; the only one of his relations able to 
come near him for the crowd. 

Sometimes the largo steam -packets leave 
the docks, and go out into what is called the 
stream, a day or two before they do[>art on 
their voyages. When that is the case, sm.'ill 
steamers rim to and from them and the dock 
quay, carrying their mails and y)assongers. 
You may always tell the line to which such 
an outward-going packet may belong by the 
appearance of the ]>asaengerB. If you see 
about the dock, bearded, moustached, jirn- 
crow-hatted gentlemen, who smoke much, 
the American packet is about to start. If 
you see a number of thin, pallid, bilious- 
looking persons, with white chip liats, and 
accompanied by cadaverous-faced ladies, and 
coloured women, carriers of babies that are 
neither white nor black, the West India 
steamer is about to get under weigh. If 
you observe a number of well-dressed, 
clean -shaved, healthy- looking follows, with 
heaps of luggage, leisurely going into the 
docKS in cabs, some turbans and fezzes now 
and then appearing, it is the East India 
packet that is getting up her steam. Even 
the appearance of the mails will sliow to 
wliat part of the world the ship is bound. 
Huge India-rubber sacks contain the Ameri- 
can mails ; canvas bags the West Indian 
letters ; and the East India mail is contained 
in variously coloured boxes. 

Soutliampton must be a mine of treasure 
for tlie quid-nunc. Almost every week dis- 
tinguished 'passengers arrive there : foreign 
monarchs, Boyal Bengal tigers, Indian, 
African, and Egyptian princes, great mon- 
keys, distinguished ambassadors, hippo- 
potamuses, generals, admintla, 

lilustrious exilesy Californian bears, colonial 
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uovernorH, &c. Wiiat each may Lave said, Count do Tliomar, and Prime Minister of 
done, or devoured during t he voyage home — Portugal. The one had attempted to uphold 
the colour of bis countenance or skin — what the privileges of a nation — the other, 
hotels each ]Hit up at, and full particulars it was believed, had attempted to destroy 
relating to the suites and the keepers that them. 

attended on them — all furnish abundant Two flags flying at the pier-head denote an 
material for the descriptive powers of South- ocean steamer in sight and making its way 
anipton corrcHjwndents. Here, in Southani|> up the Southampton waters. The news 
tun, exiles wait to catch the first news from spreads tlirough as much of the neighbour- 
abroad, or watch the moment when they hood as feels any interest in the matter. Bay- 
can rel-urn to their own countries. An windows are flung up, telescopes protruded, 
amiable-looking old man, with an English and many are the guesses as to whether it is 
face, leisurely walking about the town, with tlie IVIagdaleua or the Croesus, — whether it 
a tiny black footman following him, is brings dollars or nuggets. Many a bet is 
General liosas, tlie once terrible J)ictator of laid, and many an anxious knot of jHiople 
Buenos Ayres. Espartero and Count de hastens to the doclts to liave the question 
Tliumar stopi)ed here until the time arrived settled. A Jersey packet, laden with troops 
when they could safely return to the for the army of the Eiist, is at tiie moment 
Peninsula, j being hauled alongside the wharf the mili- 

Tije King of Portugal; the Scindian princes ; tary band playing, The Girl I Left Behind 
II )rahiiu Pacha ; El llaini Pad la ; Nepau lose, Me. But, for once, soldiers and deserted 
Persian,and Turkish am])assadur.s; tiielhijaliH I damsels pass imliceded ; — the war in the 
of Surat and Coorg ; the Uukes of Oj)orto and I East is forgotten in the interest excited by 
Gohourg : tlie son and grandson of Tippoo | the steamer from the West. 

Saib, called the Tiger of Mysore ; the son of! Far out upon the waters a puff of smoke 
Iluujeet Singh, surnamed the Lion of Lahore ;! and a black hull of a ship are perceptible, 
Louis Kossuth; Oriata and Paredes, the [and wo are told the ship is the Magdalena 
banished Presidents of Mexico ; Count de j from the West Indies and the Pacitic. In an 
Thomar, tlic expatriated Prime Minister of , incredibly short space of time the gigantic 
Portugal ; Guizot ; and many more with whose ' Magdalena has swept up to the dock-heads, 
names Europe is familiar, have landed at ! and is making her stately entrance within the 
»S(juthainpton. Many comcon errand.sof friend- ’ pool. She floats past the spot where Cauuta 
s]ii[) or homage, bringing costly presents lor | is said to have once seated himself; and, 
tile (jueeii. J >u»ky princes from liU'ther lad ! sending forth volumes of steam and gigantic 
come to sec the land of tlie peoiile who have (puffs and groans about the paddle-wheels, 
subjugated miglity empires in the East, or I enters the docks. A score or two of shore- 
to crave increased allowance from merchants ! men holloa to a score or two of sailors ; and, 
who are kings in Hindostaii. Some of these . after a great deal of hard swearing, coaxing, 
vi.sitors come to make of our island a plat- | .and struggling, they have lassoed the ocean 
fc)rm from wliich to scatter abroad winged I monster by the means of hempen ropes, then 
words, tliat they may sliake kings on their j they pass heavier cables round the capstans 
thrones or raise up nations from the dust, and the ship is made a prisoner. 

Olliers, again, seek in this country only I have come down to the Dock with the 
shelter from the rage of princes or of peoples, expectation perhaps of getting on board and 


Tlie contrast between the ways in which 
some of these men have been received at 
Southampton is very singular. A few 
years since a Gibraltar mail-packet arrived 
at that poi-t, and twenty tliousaud people 
congregated in the docks to receive one 
of its passengers. Hundreds wept for 
joy at the sight of him. Strong men 
fouglit for the honour of drawing his 
chariot. All business was suspended in the 
town. No ancient conqueror entering the 
capital of liis country with the spoils of 
armies and kingdoms ever had a greater 
welcome. The next Gibraltar packet that 
arrived contained a passenger who emerged 
stealthily from the lore-cabin. No one wel- 
comed him. The Custom House officers 
rudely ransacked his one carpet-bag. Both 
of these passengers were penniless hut dis- 
tinguished exiles, j>ersonally unknown to the 
people of Southampton. But one of them 
was known as Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian 
Patriot; the other w’aa Costa Cahr^, the 


witnessing a scene of the wildest confusion 
and disorder. I find nothing of the kind. I 
step upon the Magdalena’s clean white deck, 
ana may suppose, if I like, that I am on 
board the vessel outward bound, ready 
cleaned for her voyage to St. Thomas’s. But, 
looking towards the saloon, I perceive groups 
of sun-burnt passengers lounging na only 
Indian residents know how to lounge on 
couches and settees. Few of them appear to 
be at all anxious about landing, and the 
ladies, ac any rate^ seem to be more intent 
upon their shawls and fans than on the pro- 
spect of British ground so near them. Among 
tne more languid groups are some huge 
bearded men who may liave been spending a 
dozen years araon^t the Mexican wars, or at 
the Californian gold-fieldsy or ia the Peruvian 
silver mines, they look so^savage and so reck* 
less of appearance. Meanwhile the necessary 
work is being done quickly, though quieUy, 
on deck. Fi^een minutes after the mooring 
of the vessel, there remains scarcely one m 
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her crew and officers on board. The fires 
are out, and the engine-room looks as snug 
and empty as thougli there had been no work 
doing in it for a week. The steward’s depart- 
ment is in perfect order, every plate and de- 
canter in its place, and left in charge of a 
cuddy servant. Not a loose rope lies about 
the deck, which, forwards, is as clean and 
still as a churchyard. Here and there a 
sailor or stoker may be seen in clean attire 
shouldejcing a bundle of pine-apples or a few 
cocoa-nu|s, and making quietly for shore. 
The passengers have glided on shore with 
little bustle, in most cases, and those who 
have been met by friends are stirre<l out of 
their listlessness. I take another stroll up 
the saloon — there is still a deputy stewardess 
with a cuddy servant or two hanging about 
the tables and the lamps. The stewardess 
standing near one of the cabin-doors, and 
looking in, as T pass her ; I also peep through 
the half-open door. 

On the floor of the cabin sits a pale, melan- 
choly man holding in his arms a young child 
who seems nearly ready for the shroud. The 
cabin is bestrewn with valuables of all kinds, 
and fitted with every comfort and elegance, 
yet the father’s thoughts are evidently far 
from the scen^ fhat I had been previously 
watching. Hi 4^ boxes of silver ingots from 
Peru have been taken ashore un watched, 
unnoticed, by him. Fanning his little patient 
with a plume of feathers, he sits on the 
cabin -floor to await the arrival of the 
surgeon, who has gone in search c»f an iiivaliil- 
carriage with easy springs. The fruit of 
a life- time, the amassed treasures of the 
southern miners, cannot claim a thought from 
him while his helpless daughter is there 
needing all his care. These are the last ])as- 
sengers who quit the Magdalena. 

Two more flags run up the mast on the 
pier, indicating the approach of another of 
the large sea-going steamers. This time it 
is a vessel belonging to the General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company — the Crce-sus — 
a noble steam -ship on the auxiliary screw 
principle, and bound from the Australian 
colonies. No sooner had she been caught in 
the huge rofie nooses flung over her skies, 
quarters, and bows, and coaxed alongside the 
quay, than I am on board. Here, also, all 
is fresh, clean, and orderly ; but in no time 
there is also bustle and activity enough. No- 
body had two seconds to spare. Hqw difie- 
rent the aspect of the saloon ! It is astir with 
restless energy. Shaggy-headed, long-bearded 
fellows, with hands hardened by use of pan, 
cradle, and pick, look as frank, and free, and 
honest as the weather-beaten but more 
rea.sonably-clad and smoothly shorn Austra- 
lian farmers near them. Many are the ques- 
tions asked of the shore-folk about the war, 
and about the price of wool. Many an anxious 
gladdened look is cast on the town and the 
townspeople crowding to the dock to welcome 
the Australian diggers. Energetic are their 


recognitions of their friends, sturdy the hand- 
shakings, hearty the kisses. 

The next steamer in is a paddle-ship, from 
the Brazils. The most interesting group on 
board this ship is a party of liberated Africans 
—slaves freed by the instrumentality of our 
cruizers, who liave come to this country for 
information and enlightenment. As black as 
midnight, with brilliant skins, white teeth, 
and curly hair, this dusky party is grouped 
near the paddle-boxes, full of curiosity. Ac- 
customed to see only blacks engaged in labour, 
they are not a little amazed to see so many 
white men shouldering liuge boxes, trunks, 
and portmanteaus, aud running with them 
over the ship’s side to the quay. At length 
their own time for moving arrives, and catcli- 
ing up their small bundles of worldly goods 
they follow their guide to the shore, and 
thence to the railway station, as mechani- 
cally as though moved by the action of a 
spell. 

The day is so far spent wlicn tlie next 
steamer is signalled that she has to be brought 
up at the buoy on the river, where she lies all 
night. This vessel — the Ilipon — brings au 
Indian prince and an Egyptian hippo})Otamu8. 
I therefore accept the oiler of the su}»erinten- 
dent of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
who is on the point of going on boaivi, and 
take a seat in his boat. The night is pitchy 
dark. As we a])proach the steamer the distant 
glimmer of the many flickering lights takes a 
brighter and distinct er shape. Dark forms 
can be seen j)assing before the lights. A 
strain of wild music bi’eaks upon our ears as 
we ascend the ship’s side and tread her deck. 
It comes from below, and is mingled wdth the 
sound of strange voices singing iu some un- 
known tongue an oriental chant. For in tiie 
saloon a stately company is assembled listen- 
ing to the strange orienlal music aud eastern 
ditty of some of the Hajah’s people — he him- 
self sitting apart on half-a-dozen feather-beds, 
and screened off from the herd with fifty yards 
of silken curtain. Bengal indigo i>lantors, 
Bombay merchants, Madras civilians, and 
military officers from the north-west pro- 
vinces, are reclining in all sorts of attitudes, 
while the little Hindoo band sends forth its 
wild air from a lute and an instrument partly 
guitar and partly J ew’s-harp. 
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THE BAMI'SHIRE MILITIA. 

W'fsti-rlcij'ii, Jan. 3, 1U.'>3. 

Dear Dick, — If you are crowinL^ over ii« 
bee.'iu.s (3 you me sci ing fine sights in London 
every day, you may leave off. We may have 
our Mights too, for anything you know ; sucli 
a sight as you iieviu* saw liere ; sueli a .sight 
as you certainly will not see in London. We 
are going to have such soldiering as never 
Ava.s .seen since the last war, iny father say.s. 
We are going to have a militia training at 
Elwich. All the Lamjisliire militia — thev 
.say neai'ly a thousand men ; and m>t one of 
them, o.xeept the poaelier.s, ever loandled a 
gum It will he rare fuu — won't it { Even the 
gentlemen don't choo.se to be worse sohiier.s, 
they BUV’, than the clo(Uioj)pers. So they are 
going to form themselves into a volunteer 
rifle com])any' ; my father and all. He says 
the high sheritf of the county ought to set tlie 
example ; so there he will be, in a day or two, 
learning hi.s drill like the re.st. It i.s very 
provoking that, as I liave grown so fast, I 
have nut grow n just two indies more ; for 
then I might have got in among tlie rilie.s. 
However, half a dozen of us hereabouts mean , 
to make our.selves into a junior corps ; al- 
tiorugh they do threaten to call us the | 

tdiort sixes.” 

Tlie most provoking fellow amongst ii.s is our 
parson. He dined here after service yesterday, 
and told my father that lie was very willing 
to jireacli that men must defend their country 
and their hollies ; but that he thought they 
could do that w’ithout all thi.s business of 
training. He struck hia hrea.st, and said his 
pow’er, and the strength of his arm, lay 
there : and that he and hia neighbours wcaild 
undertake to atoj) any invading army when 
their wives and children were in question. I 
saw my mother could hardly help laughing. 
She was thinking of him, in such a case, 
leading out all the farm people who never 
were shoulder to shoulder in tlieir lives. He 
said he would pit Ned Barry against any 
lluBsian that will ever come this way ; but 
my father said that you would not find a 
hundred men in England of Ned Barry’s size 
and strength; yet even he might bo made 
Worth twice as much after a good drilling. 

But about tho officers. We all wanted the 
colonel of the forty-second Fencibles, who comes 


I over from the garrison at Rampling for the 
I duty, to come and stay Itere ; and the major, and 
! the three captains too. We .still think the high 
! sheriff’s the proper quarters for them ; but tlte 
j colonel — Sir Henry A rundel — tliinks he ought 
; not to be even six miles from the county town. 
So we are not to have the fun ; at least, only a 
1 dinner or two, and a ball. Tlie officers are 
I actually going to the AVarner Arms for tho 
I whole time. They say their xvoi’k will be 
, veiy hard, and they shall be done up too 
; much to be good company; and besides, they 
i choose to be near at hand in the evenings, in 
case of anything going wrong; and that they 
! may see that the men go to school properly. 
Tlio.se bumpkins are actually to go to evening 
scluKtl — that is, if they will ; but it is my 
belief they won’t, and nobody can force them. 
. You should liave heard how some of the 
i people were talking in the churchyard. Ned 
I Barry, for one, did not know who the enemy 
i were, though he felt sure there was one 
j coming — Rooshan or French, or somebody — 
i to take Westerleigb, and burn down our 
I house. Then, there were .several wdio fancied 
the new militia xvere to he sent to Waterloo 
again to tight ; and poor old Goody Brice fell 
into such a tremble, they took her liome 
instead of into the church. She thought the 
press-gang had come. All night, she kept call- 
ing out that the pres.s-gang w\as at the door. 
A line compliment to Sir Henry Arundel ! 

Your affectionate brother, 

AV. AYarner. 

January 5. 

Dear Dick, — He is here — Sir Henry Arun- 
del. He wanted some information from my 
father, so he was persuaded to give ua one 
dv'iy and night. He is a confoundedly flue 
fellow, I think ; and so does mamma : but 
my father laughs, and only says he should 
not wonder if he is ; only he might be a little 
less saucy. We xvent to meet him — my father 
and I — at tho Hillside J unction, two stages 
farther tlnui wliere w'e left the carriage. 
He did not apjiear, and we were thinking 
about dinner, what a mess it would be 
if he did not come ; when, after the train 
had begun to move, up he came riding 
as if there was no hurry, and his servant 
with two other horses, just as cool. He ac- 
tually stopped the train, by sheer impudence. 
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There was a fellow in the second class — a 
dema^^ogiie my fatlier thinks — who declared 
that Prince Albert liimself should not do such 
a thing. The man preached and stormed out 
ot the window, and shook his cotton umbrella 
at Sir Henry, and shouted to the guai'd and 
the station-master, and insisted upon going 
on. And there sat Sir Henry on his horse, 
with his moustaches all so dandified, and as 
tine a looking fellow as ever you saw — six 
feet high, and a soldier every inch of him. 
He seemed neither to hear nor see the man 
shaking his umbrella ; and in we all got. He 
did not carry his point about his horses, how- 
ever. Tlie train could not wait for them. But 
what a fellow to train our bumpkins ! If his 
major and his captains are like liim, we shall 
have the oddest regiment on the common that 
ever was seen. 

Tiiis morning early, we three gentlemen 
rode round the neighbourhood! to see wliat 
the militia material is like. We 8]X>ke 

to almost every man we met, and Sir Henry 
talked caintally to them ! I can’t describe 
it ; but they seemed to undeistand him, 
which you know is a rave thing with 
strangers, and even with us. Tliey all UTider- 
stand that everybody tliat has a mind to be 
in it, is to meet on Elwicli common to- 
morrow morning at nine, whatever the 
weather may be. When one man pulled his 
forelock, and supposed the gentleman would 
not stand out in tlic rain. Sir Henry showed 
his wliite toxth under his moustaclie in a 
smile, and told tlie man that old soldiers like 
himself, who had served in snow and ice one ! 
season, and in a place as iiot as an oven the j 
next, did not think much of the rain on i 
Elwich Common. He should Ije thei'e all ■ 
day for three weeks, if it rained thunder- ^ 
ckap.s ; and there his men would be also. He I 
rnarkc'd out Ned Bariy at once, as we said j 
befoi'eband that he would. He said he was 
a man for the Guards — six feet four, and no 
less. My father beckoned to Ned ; and we 
thought that when Sir Henry saw his round, 
red, good-tempered face and how he ilung his 
feet before liirn when he walked, as if lie 
wanted to kick them off, we should hear no 
'more of Ned being lit fjr a Guard.sman. 
However, we were mistaken. Sir Henry 
told us that he was sure the man’s muscles 
were like whipcord, and that he had the 
soldier in him. He only wanted to lie taught 
to stand and walk, he said. Yet, was there ever 
sucli a big baby as Ned ? Sir Ileiiiy went on to 
say that that was, in his opinion, the case with 
our people generally. He knew tliat some 
of his brother officers, whom we should meet 
to-morrow were of a different opinion ; be- 
lieving that nothing could make us a mili- 
tary nation. He did not suppose the last 
test of national peril would ever be applied ; 
but, if it should be, he believed the English 
would turn out to be quite as military as any 
other nation, under the same expenditure of 
trouble and money. I was so pleased to hear 


this, that I pushed on my l)ony, and came up 
beside Sir Henry and told him I was sure I 
could be a soldier, for one. Unluckily, I 
got a little too close, and iny iKiny made a 
plunge, and splashed Sir Henry ; and O 
dear ! the look lie gave me ! He swerved a 
little out of my way, and glanced down upon 
me as from a hill top, without saying a w'ord. 
It was just like the way we step aside from a 
snail, it made my blood tingle, I can tell you. 
There’s the dinner bell ; and Sir Henry 
leaves us before night. Iwill keep this open, 
to toll you to-morrow how the first drill 
goes off. 

* Jiinuarv 6. 

As for how the first day went olf one 
h.ardly knows what to say. It was not the 
least like what I thought ; and yet we have 
had some fun too. There’s iny father sound 
aslee]> after dinner, and 1 am rather drowsy 
myself. Mamma gays it shows what the 
I’aligue must have been. And there was the 
cold too ; and I never was more fainislied in 
my life. Jt was very good fun, after all. We 
got our breakfast and were off before it wcis 
(]uito dayliglit. It was a bitter morning, 
j The oflieers were on the common, all ready 
wlien we left our lioi'ses at the inn. It was 
something like market day at Elwich, only 
that the larmers were not there ; but their 
I labourer.s instead. In they came, by all the 
1 streets, shambling along, some in tliick hob- 
nailed shoes, and sonic with their feet tied 
u]) for want of shoes. Some had tlieir smock- 
frocks clean and tidy ; Init many had old 
coats full of lioles ; and several came in theii’ 
waistcoats, without any coat at all. I over- 
heard Gaptain llelshain .say to the Major that 
it was absurd to set nine hundred such 
fellows before them, and exjiect officers to 
make soldiers of such clodpoles. H(»wever. 
they must <lo tlicir duty, witli whatever 
disgust. So, to work they went. 

There were six sergeants ; and enough 
they had to do with that helpless erow'd, 
who only pulled their forelocks, and could 
not understand anybody wlio sj>oke quickly 
and sharply, nor answer a question directly, 
nor hold up their heads, nor stand in a 
line, nor do anything they w^ere bid. Our 
“short sixes” did not cut quite such a 
figure as that, luckily. I was glad to see 
our parson there ; and I could not help ask- 
ing him whether he really would undertake 
to stop an invasion with this sort of army. 
Of course, he laid his hand on his breast, and 
said there was inspiration there, and so on. 
Stuff* and nonsense ! 

Well, I stayed to see how they went to 
work before I collected our junior corps. 
The people were divided among the 
sergeants, and set in a line, and made to 
hold up their heads and straighten tlieir 
arms by their sides, and practise the goose 
step. And mightily like geese some of them 
looked. It was the oddest sight to see Ned 
Barry — the tallest and biggest man on the 
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comnioii—working away at the goose step : 
— no, not quite tlie oddest ; for there was 
niy father, in another part of the common, 
with all the country gentlemen for miles 
round, and the cream of the Elwich young 
men, all volunteers for the Rifle Com}>any, 
goose-stopping away, just like the bumpkins. 

Talking of devoting one’s self for one’s 
country’s good — nobody has such flue 
things to say as Johnny List the little 
tailor. As all these nine hundred men have 
to bo clothed as soldiers, you may suppose 
Johnny is busy. He has got together a 
lot of old uiiiform.s, wdiich wdll do to begin 
w ith ; and lie and the other tailors promise 
that every man shall have a coat on his back 
in ten d:i}s or a fortnight. They say little 
Johnny looked up at Ned in desjiair ; but 
the idea struck him that it w^as a case fur 
iiuiking two (‘oats into one ; and he boasts 
that ho will sit up all night, and so shall his 
apprentice, for tinar country's good. 'J’he 
otlier tailors in the town say the same thing ; 
only, Johnny is the man for making a fuss. 
1 hope the Hhoemakers are as patriotic, for 
tlieir work is wanted as much as any. 

There’s my fatiier waking uj), and here 
comes tea — so good-bye ; for 1 sliali not be I 
able to keep awake after tea. Ami 1 don’t i 
promise to write so soon again. Mamma’s 
love, and papa’s and mine. 

Your aflectionatc l>rothcr, 
WiLLiK Wahner. 

‘Wcstcrloipli, January 2.")tli. 

Dear Dick, — I am afraid you are in a 
horrible jiassion wdth me that i ha%'e written 
you no more accounts of our drill : but 1 
should like to see whether you could have 
done it — that’s nil. 1 never w'as so busy in 
my life ; and you may ask my hither 
w'liether T w\as not dog tir<Ml (aiul he too) 
every night but Sumlays. And on Sundays, 
you kno\v, it was oidy jiroper to go in in tlie 
evenings and help the olheers witli the men’s 
I’eading and singing, and all that. Y"ou 
would never believe how the fello^vs got 
on in school — ^^just in tliese three weeks. 
Some of them who could only scrawl before, 
have been writing letters to their friends, 
and most of them can read their Testament 
and the new'spaper ; and those wdio cannot 
have yet made a beginning, so as to be ready 
to get on when they come again in April. 
Tlie Elwich people not only invited the oflicei*s 
to the reading-room, but all the men — ^the 
wliole nine hundred — to the Mechanics’ 
Institute. And there we had lectures in the 
great room and the new^spaper read aloud ; 
and two or three times some popular stories, 
for the sake of those who could not read for 
! themselves. Then, they were all treated to 
the theatre one night. Tliat was after they 
had all got their red coats ; and the pit 
looked as it never looked before. A good 
deal of all this was planned by the towns- 
people, who had been in a panic about the 


disorder they were told there would be, 
when nearly a thousand fellows were brouglit 
in, to tipple together as soon as they were 
off the common. And how many cases of 
drunkenness do you suppose there were in 
the wdiole three weeks ? Why, two. No 
more, I assure yon. No wonder the general 

said this morning O 1 forgot, you don’t 

know about him yet. Well, to the Sun- 
days. I rode in to spend them at Elwich, 
as a good many other people did. It was such 
a fine sight to see the militia come into the 
great church, looking more like soldiers each 
time, and, at the last, able to sing the 
Hundredth Psalm exceedingly well. Oidy 
think ! it was barely Puree weeks since they 
hnd huddled together on the common, like 
a flock of w^et sheep ; without a red coat, or 
a flag, or a drum, or anvlhing soldierly about 
them. And now their band is really worth 
hearing, and the ladies of the county liave 
pivseiiled them wdth colours, and they 
march into chm*ch like a regular regiment. 
Tin? old liigfi roof echoes again with their 
tread, it is a tine siglit, 1 can tell you. 

Rut you <lon’t believe it, perhaps. “ Not a 
bit,” you say. Well : General Pelter (in com- 
mand at the garrison, you know ) did not know^, 
any more tiian you, what to make of wdiathe 
heard. He was too much of a gentleman, of 
course, tosa y he did not believe his own officers ; 
so he declared he should come to see with his 
own eyes, what Sir Henry and his officers had 
j really done in creating the Rampshire militia. 
He came — he saw — and thaif conquered,— 
and 1 (juestion whether sucli a .‘'’})eech was 
ever spoken as he made this morning. 

The general would not let us have a dinner 
I iiere tor him, though he slej)t here. He wanted 
to see the men in the evening ; so he went 
round and talked with them, and looked at 
tiieir co})y-books, and conversed wilb the most 
intelligent of them al)Out the county, lie told 
us w'hen we were on the way home that the 
thing that surprised liim was the soldierly 
bearing of the men, in so very short a time. 
There was notliing of that silly puzzled stare 
that one sees in rustics wlien a stranger speaks 
to them ; they .spring to atteiitioii, as he 
says ; and tliey really scarcely drawl at all 
in their answers. If they rigmarole, you 
can stoj) it at once, and get an answer. 
The Major and Captain Helsham came liei'e 
with him ; and w'e heard them tell all aboui 
it ; — that is, as well as they could speak ; for 
they are both as hoarse as the wind on the 
common which made them so, — and horribly 
tired, too. Tlie general says it is time they 
were going back to their wives to get nursed. 
Y^ou know what the weather has been. It 
has been blowing and snowing, or sleeting, or 
raining almost every day ; but ou they went 
— officers and men, from daylight till dark, 
with very little rest between. I must tell you 
though, that some help came after the lirst 
week. IVenty-four men from the forty-second 
Feucibles pushed on the business famously. 
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Still, with all that, the general said he was 
full of curiosity to see what had really been 
done in three weeks. When i looked out at 
daybreak this morning it was snowing. I 
hever hated snow so much before ; for I knew 
that a multitude of people meant to go to the 
parade ; — mothers, and wives, and sisters, 
partly to see the sight, and partly to get the 
men home with their ])ay in their pockets, in- 
stead of its being wasted at the public-house. 

And there tliey were, though the snow 
was two inches Jeep on the common, and of 
course, much deeper in the lanes. Our parson 
was there, ready to make us admire his pro- 
phecies, when we should see the fellows stag- 
gering drunk, and all that. It was the best 
fun in the world to see him. You know, he 
likes to show his height and so moves about 
slowly, like a battering-tower on wheels, j 
Several times to-day lie got entangled among j 
the companies, and was driven this way and 
that. He got confused, and could not make up 
his mind what to do, and what call to attend | 
to. You may be sure we quizzed him. My 
father asked what he thought now of training 
and discipline, in case of invitsion ; because it 
seemed that if each of us went on his own 
hook before the enemy, we might trip one an- 
other up, and lay ourselves low rather than 
the foe. The Doctor acknowledged that train- 
ing’gives readiness and a certain sort of power : 
but he shook his head about the scenes we 
were to see to-night. 

By this time the fellows were at their 
manual exercise. How delighted the child- 
ren were, to be sure ! — and the women, 
too ! The babies did not like it, though — 
poor little red-nosed things ! They did not 
know their fathers in their red coats, and 
would not go to them afterwards. Even the | 
elder children stared as if their daddies had i 
grown taller, or become gentlemen. Ked 
Barry’s face will always he the same ; but 
you should see him walk now’. He was the 
largest man on the common to-day; and it 
was the drollest thing to see tlie little tailor 
follow him about, w’anting to stitch uj> a hole 
— of all things to do at a review ■ The fact 
is, Ned has grown stout under good rations, 


the wonderful efficiency already of the Hamp- 
shire militia ; and that he only hoped he 
might see the regiment one day under his 
command. There’s for you ! You might 
have heard the cheering miles otF, for the 
men have learned to cheer too. Captain 
Helsham told the General — I heard him 
myself — that he had learned a lesson. 
He little thought ever to see nine hun- 
dred bumpkins pass three weeks in hard 
fag and school instruction, wdthout breaking 
off into vice or disorder — ready to learn 
obedience, and everything else, and capable 
of being brightened up as these men were. 
He was now convinced that wo were a 
military nation, if wo only desired it. And 
then the General complimented my fatlier 
and his volunteers for their zeal ; for their 
company will turn out an uncommonly tine 
one. Then wo came home. The jioetor 
would not come wdth us, thinking it his duty 
to stiiy at Elwich to discountenance the vice 
that w’iis sure to follow the breaking up. 
Plowever, he caiiio in before we liad dt)ne our 
soup. The men had all gone home, and he 
did not see any more vice than usual ; so lie 
I wisely came to us for the advantage of the 
General’s conversation. 

How tired I am ! I may say so ; for all 
these officers said they w’cre. And now, we 
(have only to wait, as well as we can, till 
'April'; and then, at it again! iiurra! for 
the Kampshire Militia ! 

Your affectionate brother, 

W. Wahner. 

^ P.S. — You wdll be asking about the sliort 
so I had better tell you that 
! decided to put off tlie .scheme. could not get 
on very well without oilicers to drill us ; 
aud Bob Yickcis and Harry would not obey 
me, for .‘tiiything I could say ; aud it was 
bitterly cold that first day. 

EDWARD BARRY TO NANCY J^:s^^OP. 

EKviclj, July Jodi. 

My dear Nan, — I don’t know what y’ou 
will say’ to seeing this letter, instead of your 
Ned himself: hut none of us know what is 


and what is to him moderate exercise ; and 
the coat which was made out of two is 
already too small. 

The marching in quick time was very 
good ; and tliey deployed and formed square, 
and seemed, to say the truth, so like real 
soldiers, that some people I know would not 
see the difference. And real soldiers they 
may be, one of these days. You need not 
laugh, for the General himself said so. At 
the end, he made them form square, and 
addressed them. It was a grand speech, as 
I told you. You will see it in the news- 
papers ; so I need only say that he declared 
he could not have believed on any testimony 
but his own eyes, that such things could 
have been done in the time ; that he should 
report personally to the SecretiU'y of State 


in store for us ; and I little thought, wlieii 
you kindly walked part of the way with mo 
this day month, that I should have to go so 
mucli further before we met agam. Now 
I don’t let tliat dear heart of yours flutter, 
in any fear that Ned is going to desert 
you. No such thing. Only, I must not 
desert my service — my duty to my queen 
and country. I must, for a time, go lurther 
from you, but only to be yours more than 
ever when I come again — yours as fast locked 
as the parson can make us. And now I mus 
tell you how this came about. First, how- 
ever, you need not thiiik that anybody 
knows now what I write to yon. That 
used to be the drawback, you said ; and 
sorry aud ashamed I was to be behind you 
in the arts of reading and writing, and afraid 
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of being parted because I could say but little 
to you without my penman knowing all I 
said. But I have attended school as regularly 
as drill ; and if you can read what I say, my 
love, it will be a great recompense to me ; and 
what the pleasure is to me to be conversing 
with you now, it would take more than this 
sheet would hold to tell. 

You know we have now had two pe- 
riods of drill, of twenty-eight days each, 
since the first which gained us so much 
cre<lit to begin with. That credit was mainly 
ow'i ng to the ofiieers, we all know ; but the 
cfihot was aatouisliing — not only hh to the 
mimber of recruits, ])ut as to tlieir endeavours. 
Ill ^ there were no less than eleven 
hundred and sixty-six under arms ; and the 
new fellows worked and worked, and tried 
and tried, till, at the end of tlie time, 
there was I'eally scarcely any difference 
between the new levy and the first. I 
toM you tliat no men could fag harder 
than w(‘ (] 111 thos winter three weeks ; 

and wlien sai it I thought it: but 

April I saw ourseh^es outdone Tills last j 
time, it lias been finer than ever; and the j 
Commander himself said that tlie best of us j 
wei (‘ nearly fit for the line. Don’t be afraid [ 
Nanny. We arc not in tlie line yet; and 
you know J volunteered to the militia, and I 
must go through with it ; and the militia 
can’t go out of' tlie couiitiy. Well, tivis morn- 
ing there was nows for u.s. There was to be a 
Helei’tion made of six hundred and fifty of the 
best of us to be embodied for lasting service — 
in England, ol Tuirsc : and do you know. Nan, 
they piel m(‘ out the very first ; on account 
of my size, no d )ubt. In the morning we are 
off to .Rampling, for garrison duty, I will 
li.'t you know wlicn I know myself; and 
nieantime I will just tell you what haji- 
pened tn-day. 

1 wonder wliether my face looked as blank 
as siuiu' J saw on the common. 1 don't deny 
lliat it came like a weight u}>ou my heart, 
mv going so far 1‘rom you ; and I have a fear 
that til is letter may have the same effect 
upon yon. But consider, my dear, how poor 
our fortune.s must have been if 1 had con- 
tinued alway.s a mere labourer at Westerleigh, 
with such wages as they give in our county. 

I can but come liack to that, if nothing better 
offers ; but now I have two trades instead of 
one, with the chance of distinguishing my- 
self ; and wlieii I think of you at home, I feel 
as if 1 should be able to do so. Seeing some 
of my comrade.^ look Idaiik, our Commander 
desired us to form in square, each company, 
and hear what our captains had to say. 
Our cajitain, Helsham, said to ray corapiiny. 

“ My good lads,” says he, “We are all in for 
it now, and wherever you go, I’ll go ; but 
I don’t know where that will be, and it is no 
use caring. You won’t make your fortunes,” 
«aya he, “for a soldier’s pay is small enough. 

I wish it was more, but they won’t alter it by 
what 1 wish. If you fancy I like to leave my 


j home, and take my family the Lord knows 
wlicre, you are much mistaken ; but if I am 
ordered to go, go I will and so will you, 
whether you like it or not. (By this we 
suppose there is something in the wind, foy a 
further movement by and by; but at present 
it is to Rampling.) I am ordered to keep you 
in a good state of discipline ; and you 
may take your oaths I’ll do it, fair or foul ; 
but never foul if I can do it by fair. Mind, 
I shall often blow you up, skyhigh. You 
often see me well blown up when I have 
not deserved it ; and you’ll often see it again ; 
and wlieii you see me rive an answer, then 
I’ll give you leave to fo the same to me, — 
and not till then,” says he. “ Now, we’ve all 
stuck togetlier like bricks nn<I mortar,” .saj's 
he; “and you have earned an honourable 
name for good conduct. Just take aii old 
soldier’s advice. You can’t bo rich do-nothing 
fellows ; but if you march off this ground to- 
moiTow, determined to do your best and be 

f bedieut, you may be a jolly, united, soldier- 
ike set of Hampshire lads, sure of a good bod, 
a good dinner, and clothing; and now and 
hereafter your officers will do their best to 
reward your conduct. If any of you prefer 
being miserable,” says he, “ you can be so, by 
taking the trouble to kick out viciously ; 
and you will have the satisfaction of making 
me,” says he, “ the most miserable dog among 
you. But I know you too well, liud 1 like you 
too well,” says he, “ to think such a thing 
possible. So, three cheers for the Queen and 
the Royal Rampshire!” Sucli wa.s w'hat 
our captain said, my Nan ; and you may be 
sure we all cheered, from the bottom of our 
I hearts, 

Tlie high sheriff and hi.s lady, and the 
young gentlemen, were on the common to- 
day, I am sure they will bear witness, or 
tell you anything I may have left out. I am. 
certain ^Mrs. Warner will not object to satisfy 
you, under the circumstances. Till we meet, 
my own Nan, I am your faithful 

Ned Barry, 

Au^st 14th. 

I\Jy OWN Nan, — You could not think I 
had forgotten to write — I trust you for that. 
You will see how it is if I begin where I left 
off in my last letter. I did not sleep very well 
that night after finisliing my letter — it was 
such a thought that I was going to march 
further away from you next inornins. 
And when we were to start, it was such 
weather — hot, and foggy, and raining— 
that not many of the Elwich people came 
out to bid us good-bye. Four-and-twenty 
miles had we to trudge in that weather, and 
not a man straggleti. If you call that a 
good beginning, I’ll tell you how it partly 
was. Our officei's arc trumps, and not least 
the colonel, Sir Henry Arumlel. He said at 
night he hoped to meet us all refreshed and 
stout in the morning. And so he did — not a 
man missing. If there had been any desertion 
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it would have been that night : but I hope 
Englidhmeii know their duty and their minds 
too well to offer for the militia and then run 
off when they are really wanted. We went 
on the railway that day, and in the afternoon 
arrived — not at the garrison, as we sup- 
posed, for we had not learned the duty, lout 
at the luiiracks on the other side the har- 
bour. It is partly the barracks that have 
made us so busy. We had none of us lived 
anywliere but in our own poor places at 
home, except at Elwicdi, where everything 
was done for us, in the way of our meals and 
the like. AVo all had to learn how to live in 
barracks. And, to be sui’e, the neatness 
required would please yon. Nun, if ever you 
should be a soldier's wife, allowed to be 
with your husband there. Then, besides all | 
the fuss about our ways, all dny long, there ! 
is the parade, of course, and a ver}" line one ; j 
for, do you know, our coinpaiiios have ; 
already been brigaded with the lintu-s. AVe | 
hold up our heads, 1 assure you ; and nQ»j 
shambling fellow is allowed to get olf with] 
“O, were only militia,” We put him down ! 
with saying that wliatev^er tlic Guards do j 
we’ll do. There will be no mistake about! 
that. Of course, we are practising firing, | 
and that takes a great deal of time, all the ' 
more because Sir Heiirv Arun<lel has offered | 
two silver medals for priz(‘S for the two best j 
shots ; and we are all as eager as can V)e ; 
about that, as is natural Then, much of^ 
the duty is new — sentry and garrison duty ; 
for we are to guard the dockyards and fortiii-, 
cations. I hope my writing will show 
you til at we are not going back in our | 
schooling. Our colonel looks to that matter, 
too. AA^e have a capital schoolmaster. Me 
gets us on, and is a fair-minded man, too ; 
and he is to rejiort by-and-by, and point out 
hi.s three best schcjlars for ])rizes. Tiie prizes 
offered by Sir lleury are a silver watch and j 
two writing-desks. It would be a mistake 
to suppose him over-indulgent. There is 
never an oath to be heard among otiicers or 
men ; because it is well known that be 
would not put up with it, any more than 
with any other real sin. Some faults the young 
and giddy commit, and the culprits are made 
to remember them ; but there is no vice in 
the regiment, as far as I know ; and long may i 
it be so ! Well, is not this enough to till up ! 
our time '? I should think so ; and so | 
would you, if you saw how earnest we are j 
to get into a fit state for garrison duty. 

What will you say when I tell you that 
that time has come 1 It has indeed ; and 
that time was to-day. I kept this till the 
last, as my best piece of news ; and I 
delayed writing, knowing that I should have 
it to tell. It was enough to make a man’s 
heart beat to inarch as we did this day into 
Kampling with our drums beating and colours 
flying, and to be put ou garrison duty 
immediately. Within an hour after we 
entered the gates, my captain marched one 


hundred and thirty-six of us to relieve the 
Feuciblcs of the whole garrison duties of the 
to^snl and dockyard. AA^e maj/ say now, 
^ Whatever the regulars do wo will do.” 
There is a rumour that Prince Albert i.s to 
review us. And here I must stoj) for this 
time. I believe 1 shall have 1001 x 3 time for 
the j>en now ; and if so, you will soon find 
it out, for to write to you is the best j)leasure 
of your faithful Ned BAiuty. 

P.S. — If Goody Brice still worries about 
tlie press-gang, you may toll her 1 understand 
the press-gang has gone over to the enemy. 

N. B. 

The Mars Waj-bteamer, lianiplivig llaibour, 
April 23ril, 1115-1. 

My beloved Nan, — I am afraid I am 
but a faint-hearted fellow, after ail. AJiiul, 
nobutly say.s so but I myself ; and what I 
mean is this : that 1 am uneasy about how 
may take the news I h.avc now to scud. 
Vet this is making you fiiiuL-heartcd, which 
you never wei e before, and so I hope you 
will not be now, when 1 Imve to t(‘]l you tJiat 
I am going a long way off ami into the 
daiiger.s of battle. Now, when I told you in 
the autumn that 1 was going to be soldiei* for 
good, you took the news Just a.s I would wisli. 
I knew vei-y well ijj October, on that day when 
our commander told us that one hundred and 
liily volunteers were wanted for the regulars, 
that if you ha<l been there, and had seen how 
luiiidreds step]>L‘d out to offer themselves, you 
Woiihl not hax ohad me, the .stronge.^t man on 
the ground, hold back iVofu the service of my 
country. And you honourably said jusi that 
ill youi* reply ; and it is a comfort to me now 
that you did. I would not tell anybody 
but you ; but you will not think me conceited 
about tile strength which is no merit 
of my own. My late eaj)tain says that 
a bullet may lay one low OA Avell as another — 
Ihc giant as well as the woman or child; but 
tliat if a set of Pussiaiis get about Ned 
Barry, they are liktdy to repent it; for the 
game will be like Billy among the rats. You 
must know I am .stouter tliau ever. Johnny 
List will wonder what I am ever to do in the 
East, if my clothes burst out as lie saw them 
begin to do. The buttons do come oJf vei y ol'i en ; 
and Captain llelsham says, if* we don’t invest 
the enemy’s towns better than our tailor in- 
vests me, we sha’nT have much to boast of. 
However, I have learned to sew on my 
buttons ; and Jolinny will be glad to hear 
it, as he and his needle will be so far away. 
Talking of Johnny, lie and others may be 
wanting to know what will become of the 
ltamp.shire as a regiment. I don't know ; and 
it’s my belief that the oiheers know no more 
than I do. Perhaiis there may be drafts 
from it, from time to time, tor the line ; and 
there is Bome talk of leave being got fiom 
parliament to let them go abroad (those that 
wish it. but none by force), to garrison some 
of our places abroad, so that the regulai's 
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may go from tliose places to the seat of war 
Some think that if the war lasts long, the 
Hampshire may even see fighting. Please tell 
Master W. Warner this. 

My dear, I keep putting off saying tlie | 
good-bye, that I have to say. Two days! 
since the order came for us to march down to j 
Rampling and embark at once. Not one half- ; 
hour had I to write to you till now, on board ; 
the Mars. There never was anything like the I 
kindness with which we were hailed, all the 
way along ; and particularly this morning, 
when we were corning on board. When the 
band played the Girl I Left Behind Me, you 
may guess who 1 thought of, and how my ^ 
heart swelled to the music. What do you i 
think 1 have left for you with your cousin | 
Bob, in the regiment? You would never! 
guess. Why, a cat. Some boys were worry- | 
ing a kitten, and half-drowning it, before I 1 
entered the Guards, and I took it from them, | 
and brought it up, thinking to see it by our lire- ! 
aide, and I hope you will think it pretty, and | 
that you will like it, on account of my saving | 
its life. I 

Now, no more, — only this. It is a true! 
story, Sir Henry Arundel declared, wlitui he! 
told it us, on the march ; and it made that j 
impression on me tliat I shall jiever forget it. 
Many years ago, there was a regiment of 
ours ill India, whore the cliiuate is not; 
pleasant to the .English soldier, and all have 
much t'' hear with, i)esidea the great distance j 
from home (much further than I am gt»iiig ! 
now). Tliat regiment had been out many j 
many years, and had gone through much j 
sickness and hardship, and fought well, and [ 
gained a good iv^pulatioii. When the time i 
diew near for going home, the men found tiie ! 
inontiis and weeks grow very long, — so much, 
they wished themselves back in their own 
country and their old homes, — with all the 
lionour uj)uii tliem that they had gained. But 
their feelings were not known, or not 
considenMl (oiir eolonel himself said tliat) at 
head-ijuarters, ami, almost at the bust minute, 
the order came for the regiment to be broken 
uj), and tlie men drafted off, — some to the bad 
climate of the West Indies, and some to 
the cold jiartsof Canada, and some to remain 
where they were. These fellow-soldiers were 
to be parted in this way, and the very name 
of the regiment lost ! Well, this seemed to 
be more than the men could bear ; and if 
men could ever be forgiven for mutinying, 
it would have been then ; and it was a very 
near thing imleed, their not doing so. But 
their commander was a good soldier, — 
luckily for them. After morning parade, he 
formed them, and read the order, and heard 
the beginning of a growl before ho had done ; 
and what did he do ? He said, My lads, I 
am as sorry for this order as you can be. 
But we know our duty, and we’’ 11 do it. 
Now, my lads — ^not a word ! ” and he signed 
to the band which struck up — before any one 
could speak — 


•’ The King commandB, and we’ll obey; 

Over the hills and far away.” 

Now, my girl,— the Queen (God bless her ! 
she would lead us out to the war — if .she 
could — as she led out the fleet last month ; — 
the Queen has put no hardship of tlie sort on 
ns ; so we may be willing to go. Therefore, 
love, — not a word ! 

“ Tlie Queen commands, .'jnd we'll obey ; 

Over the hills and farawir. 

Yours till death, 

Ned BAUiiY. 

SECOND-HAND SOVEREIGNS. 

Has ever any one, or is any one supposed 
ever to have gone over the whole of the 
iiuiseuma of tlie Louvre '? I know there are 
peojile wlio will tell me that they have done 
it. The sort of tourists who “ do” the 
JCuheiiH’s at Antwerp in half a day ; who 
scam]>er through the Vatican as thougli they 
wa*re running a race ; who dot down the 
castles on either side of the Rhine in their 
note-book.s, like dry-goods’ clerks checking off 
entries of pep]>er and raisins; v/ho work 
through the siglits of Paris, in Galignaui’s 
Guide, as the Englishman did through the 
ilisincs in the carte at the restaurant, be- 
ginning with the soups and ending with the 
cheeses and salads : these are tlie sort of 
people who will conhdently as.sert that they 
iiavc inspected the Louvre in its entirety. 
Go to, J say. Nobody can have accom- 
plishctl the feat. M. tie Nieuwerkerque, the 
Ihrectoj'General of the Louvre, may know 
soiuothing of the museums, but he is not 
omniscient. The guardians in the cocked 
hats who sell the catalogues, and wdio 
yawn ])it(?ou8ly during the long hours — as 
well they may ; for i^alvator Rosa becomes a 
drug in the mental market at hist; Raflhclle 
a bore ; Gerard Dow^ intrusive, and the 
treasures of art toujours perdrix — know 
little or nothing beyond the departments 
immediately contided to their care. As to 
the flying tourists : they may say that 
they liave been here, there, and every 
where, and that they have seen — the whole 
concern; but I don't believe them. I 
know how Mrs. Cruggs from Manchester 
goes up the wrong staircase and loses her 
way ; how Splattcvtrees the great connoisseur 
gets jammed up in a dark corner, among the 
artists’ easels and platforms ; how Pry wan- 
ders into a guard-room by mistake, and is 
dreadfully .afraid of being bayonetteil for his 
intrusion ; and how Miss Cleverboots is con- 
tinually making short cuts, and as continually 
coming back to the room she started from, 
until at last she sits down on a crimson velvet 
ottoman in the salon carr6, and cries. As for 
the valets de place and cicerones from the 
hotels, they are all humbugs ; from Paris to 
Peru, from Venice to the Valhalla, they are 
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equally unworthy of confidence^ and tell you 
that yoii haye seen everything, when in 
reality you have seen comparatively nothing. 

Yesterday I found myself in a museum 
which, although you may or may not liave 
seen it twenty times, I succeeded in per- 
suading myself was entirely nt)vel, and might 
have been specially added to the Louvre os a 
testimonial of gratitude for my visit to Paris 
at this inclement season of the year. This 
was the Mustie des Souveraius, th(3 Museum 
of the Paraphernalia of the Kings and 
Emperors of Fi-ance ; and, forgive me if 
I am irreverent, a palatial Monmoutli Street 
or Holywell Street for the display of second- 
hand sovereigns. 

Kings are but men, I know. The sword, 
the sceptre and the sway — the crown, the 
clirysm and the orb, will not save them from 
headaches if they drink too much wine; from 
corns, if they })ersist in wearing tiglit boots ; 
from death, when their time comes. Yet a 
king, be he a mere drivelling idiot, jnissing 
his leisure in making 2 >asteboard coaches ; a 
mischievous lunatic, or a tipsy beer and 
tobacco reveller ; fills, under any circum- 
stance, so conspicuous a place on the world’s 
stage — is, right or wrong, so talked about, 
written about, sung about, painted about, > 
during his lifetime — that sumo degree of 
interest attaches itself at last, perforce, even 
to the clothes he wore, the knives he ate 
with, and the chairs he sate upon. Itespect 
for the individual is not indispensable for 
the entertainment of curiosity respecting 
him. A king is hut a man ; but, the old 
(dothes of a king are surely more interesting 
than those of a cadger ; and this is wh}^ the 
museum of seeondlmiid sovereigns in the 
Louvre is full of interest and instruction for 
me, and why I have chosen it as a text for 
this paper. 

Here is a room of noT)lc proportions. The 
floors of polished oak, the walls of crimson 
damask, thickly sewn with golden bees ; tlie 
ceiling sumptuously carved and gilded, and 
rainbow-tinted with paintings by the first 
artists in France. Lofty glass-case.s with 
curtains of crimson silk line this room. These 
cases hold the old clothes of Napoleon the 
(Treat. 

See, here is the famous redingo te gris — 
the gray gi*eat coat, made familiar to us by a 
thousand pictures and a thousand .songs. 1 
don’t tliink, intrinsically, it would fetch more 
than half a dozen shillings. I am afraid 
Mr. Moses Hart of Holywell Street would 
not be disposed to give even that amount for 
it; yet here it is beyond price and purchase. 
It has held the body of the man whose name 
is blazoned on the ceiling ; whose initial, 
pregnant with will and power, N, is on wall 
ami escutcheon, on casque and morion, on 
vase mid cup, on keystone and pediment, on 
coin and ring, on s]>oon and fork, on the step 
of the altar, the judge’s bench, the footstool , 
of the throne, everywhere in this land. This i 


common coat of coarse gray duffel hangs in 
the midst of vedvet and silk, gohl and silver 
embroidery, stt'rn, calm and impassible, and 
throws all their theatrical glories into 
shadow ; oven as the man who wore the coat, 
made all the kings and emperors and princes 
that were his tools, liis slaves, or liis victims, 
look like common people beside him, as he 
sat in his box at the theatre at Erfurt 
tlironing it over a pitful of kings, or causing 
the blood of a chamberlain of tlio Holy 
Roman Empire to run cold within him by 
beginning a story with ‘‘ When I was a 
lieutenant in the regiment of Lalere.” 

I would the Emperor’s boots were here, — 
those notable jack -boots which Rafict and 
Oharlet knew so well how to draw ; the boots 
which, muddy, dusty, worn, ruined, anxious, 
frown ;it you, moody nnd despairing, in Raul 
Delaroche’s picture of Napoleon at Foiitain- 
blcaii. People talk of the Emperor’s cocked 
hat ; but, the boots are far more characteristic 
of the Man. Curiously they are associated 
with him in some of the most momentous 
phases of his career. The boot was pierced 
by a bullet at Lclliuzona, and there Napo- 
leon receiv^ed his almost only wound. For 
the want of boots — for, he had no money to 
buy them — Napoleon Luonaparte could not 
go the Indies. If those boots could have then 
been obtained — bought, borrowed from Talma, 
wheedled from an unsuspecting tradesman — 
there would probably have been no Eigliteenth 
Brumaire, no emj)ii*e of Franco, no kingdom 
of Italy, no I Russian campaign, no Austrian 
marriage, no Spanish ulcer, no Mo.scow, no 
Waterloo, no St. Helena. But, not even with 
St. Helena ended the hoots of Buonaparte. 
Twenty yenus after his death, wlmui his 
grave under the willows was opened, and 
liis cofiin unscrewed that his person might 
be verified by the King of France’s son who 
was come to take it home, the must notc- 
wortliy appearances in the bitu* (after tlje 
feature.s of that lace which the fingers of 
death had not been able entirely to efface, 
nor the grave to vanquish) were the boots. 
The Museum of Secondliand Sovereigns is 
incomplete without the encasements of those 
feet of Hercules. 

The boots indeed are wnnting, l)ut the 
secondhand clothes of Napoleon are here, — 
ranged all of a row, more like Monmouth 
»Street, or the tlieatrical warehouse in 
Vinegar Yard, than ever are some half- 
dozen pairs of white satin shoes, }>ro- 
fusely embroidered witli gold, crum[>led, 
creased, and (to tell the truth) reiUMi-k- 
ably grubby, not to say dirty. The (Mlossus 
liati small feet, and tlie shoes might belong to 
a woman. And could he, the iron man, have 
worn these gewgaws, tiint might iiave danced 
upon a roj)e, or jiirouetted on the opera 
boards, or patted over the polished flooring 
of the Petites Maisons, but hardl 3 ’^ could have 
belonged to him who crossed the Bridge of 
Lodi, and trod down empires and trampled 
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upon dynasties 1 He could, he did wear 
them. These were his coronation shoes, — the 
shoes of the Concordat, the Champ <ie Mai, 
the night divorce from Josephine, and the 
marriage with Maria Louisa ! He wore 
tliose gloves, too, that hang above. They are 
of white leather, embroidered, but large and 
clumsy-looking ; for, the Colossus had large 
liauds (thougli soft, white, arul dimpled, like 
those of a girl), as became the grasper of 
thrones, tlie seizer of Italy, who put the Iron 
Crown on his own head, crying Guai a chi 
la tocca !” — Woe to him who touches it. He 
wore those dainty pink silk stockings with 
the golden clocks ; he wore that ’broidered 
white satin tunic, that would so admirably 
become Madame Vestris in one of Mr. 
Planchc’s burle.scpies ; he wore that volumi- 
nous crimson velvet mantle which is pinned 
out in a circle against the wall ; and — laugh 
not, sneeiMiot, but wonder ! — he wore those 
half-dozen court coats and continuations in 
velvet and satin, with big cuffs, straight 
collars, and square skirts. The comiueror of 
Europe, in tlie spangled court suit of the 
Manpiis de Carabas ! Yea, and with a gdt 
sword, like a daiiciug-master’s, — yea, and with 
a brocaded waistcoat, with low flaps and peaked , 
pockets ! if the old clothes were not there to j 
bear me out, you would think tliat 1 lie<I. I 

This wjis his, too, — a very different j 
coat; a sombre, faded, long-tailed, double- 
breasted, liigii-collared, purj)le-blue coat, em- j 
broidered on collar and ciitl and down the 
seams with olive leaves in (.lead gold. That | 
is the coat of a general of the Republic. It 
is the coat of Marengo. 

Black, rusted, devoid of splendour, ludi- 
crous almost, there ai’e three secondhand 
sovereignties liere, perhajis the most interest- 
ing and significant in the Museum. These 
are tiiree liats. Two of them are of the species 
known as cocked, and were worn by tiie 
Emperor in his campaigns ; but they are sin- i 
gularly unlike the petit chapeau.* These two | 
hats are cumbrous, top-heavy, lopsided, exag- 
gerated monstrosities. The resemblance be- 
tween one, and that affected by the British 
beadle is painfully exact ; the other might 
iiave been worn by glorious John Reeve as 
Marmaduke Magog in the Wreck Ashore, or 
by the gliost of a fiddler in that famous old 
Vauxhall orchestra that had (luis it still 1) a 
sounding-board like a cockle-shell. Yet these 
were hats of power ; hats that defined against 
the white smoke of the battle, gave hope to 
the faltering, encouragement to the brave ; 
one sight of which, one approving nod, made 
tlie mutilated grenadier forget his wounds — 
took half the sting away from death. Each 
was a guiding-star to glory, plunder, victory ; 
and — ah me ! — how many hundred times was 
each cocked hat an ignis fat u us, decoying 
men to a bloody, unremembered grave ! 

* The veritable petit chapeau ’* is among the 
relics iu tho Emperor’s tomb at (he luvalides. 


Hat number three, is of a different order 
altogether, it is not cocked, three-cornered, 
tla[)ped, slouched, peaked, or hroad-biimmed. 
It is not a fan tail hat, a coach-wheel hat, a 
wide-awake, a Jim Crow, a brigand, a VYilliam 
Tell, a Hecker, a Tom and Jerry, a wag- 
goner’s, a Tom Tug, a sou- wester, a f our-and- 
niuepenny gossamer, a Baris velvet-nap, a 
shovel hat, a sombrero, a straw hat, or an 
ordinary chimney-pot “ tile.’' It i.s simply a 
“shocking had hat,” — the shoekingest per- 
haps that ever was seen by human eyes or 
worn by human head ; a round hat with a 
short crown and a narrow brim, made jiei- 
haps of felt, perhaps of rabbit’s-skin, — cer- 
tainly of a greas}', mangy, rusty material, 
utterly seedy, poverty-stricken, and woebe- 
gone in appearance. Rapoieon tlie Great — he 
of the white satin shoes and velvet robe — 
wore this miserable old hat ; this shameful 
tatterdeiiialiou fragment, that no Jew would 
touch with a pair of tongs ; that would dis- 
honour, by companionship, even a spoutless 
kettle ill a kennel, or a dead cat on a dust- 
heap. He Wore it, where ? At Longwood, 
St. Helena. 

if any comiaeut were valuable (arul no 
comment in) on the futility of human am- 
bition, tiie rottenness of human grandeur, 
it might surely Le found in this old hat. It 
is the hat of a bankrupt. Not that the man 
was penniless. He had enough money, even 
in his stern captivity, to iiave purchased a 
score of hats, with lacc and ribbons enough 
on them to serve my lord the sweep on May- 
day ; but, it is tiie moral, not the material I’uin 
that stares you in tiie htce in this shabby 
head-covering. The hat says, “ Broke.” 

Uuderneatli this hat, is a little yellow 
iron- moulded cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
that was taken off Napoleon’s bed after his 
death. The relic should soften us. It is all 
over now. Outlaw, emperor, adventurer, 
general, prisoner — they exist no more I They 
are all blended into the handful of ashes in 
tho luvalides, “ on the banks of the Seine, among 
the French people, whom he loved so well.” 

The sceptre, sword-belt, coronation-sword, 
and sash of jNajioleou ; a chess-board ami 
chess-men presented to him by his sistez*, 
Caroline Murat, Queen of Naples ; several 
sets of saddles, bridlci?, *and housings, of 
Oriental workmanship, blazing with gold and 
embroidery, presented to him during the 
campaign of Egypt ; a crown of olives, mo- 
delled in pure gold, plziced on Ids coffin as an 
offering from some city, whose name I forget, 
on the occasion of his second funeral j a 
splendidly -bound copy of Osslan’s Poems, 
illustrated with original drawings by Isabey, 
after Giraiul ; 'U copy of the Code Napoleon, 
engrossed on vellum ; a manuscript record of 
the coronation, with costly coloured draw- 
ings ; these zire yet among the relics of tlie 
Empire, exhibited in these glass cases. Within 
a railing in a corner, is the Emperor’s camp- 
bed. Emperor's camp-beds do not interest mo 
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much. There is something “ Bullfroggisli ” 
in that imitative austerity which the great 
ones of the earth afiect in tlieir sloe})ing 
accommodation. The hard pallet of Charles 
the Fifth at Yuste ; the divided bed of Louis 
Philippe, one half of which was a knotty 
palliasse, and the other half, in delicate 
attention to his queen, a feather bed ; this 
severe, uncompromising bed of the French 
Cajsar; even our own Creat Duke’s spare 
mattrassaud simple iron bedstead ; are not to 
my mind ^ any very convincing proofs of 
their owners’ ab.stcmiousness and liardihood. 
Hard beds art; not conducive to early 
rising; nor are they necessarily productive of 
self-denial. One of the lazit^st men I ever 
knew, used an iron bedstead fit for a Trappist, 
wliere he lay on straw, like Margery Daw. 
Napoleon could have slept anywhere. In a 
chair, as at Aiistcrlitz ; in his bath, as at 
St. Helena; on liorseback; in his box at tlie 
opera ; in his carriage ; standing, even. He 
wanted sleep so little, and used a bed so 
seldom, that lie might as w'ell have had no 
bed. Still, if a bed wei’e iieces-sary to his 
camp equipage, and as part of his stj\te and 
appanage, he miglit surely have bad a bed- 
stead with a little carving and gilding, with 
some velvet and golden bees, some eagh‘s and 
N’s about it ; however hard the mattrass or 
low the i)illow’ might liave been. I may be 
W’rong, but there is atiectation and sham 
liumility about this shabby camp-bed. It 
seems to say, boastingl}’, See what a philo- 
sopher I am ; see how 1 despise the pomps 
and vanities of the \vorId. Nh)t only will I 
have a portable bed (which simply would be 
reasonable), but it .sliall be of the ugliest form 
and the clumsiest material. I am a gramler 
monarque than Louis f^uatorze ; yet see how 
I can dispense with that .solemn old mounte- 
bank’s gigantic Ibur-poster, with its dais of 
three stage.s, its carvings and gildings, its 
plumed capitals and silken cords. Yet I am 
as grand upon this workhouse-looking pallet, 
as though I slept in the Great Bed of Ware.” 

But, what could the contemner of the 
fri[>peries of luxury, w’aut with silver-gilt 
})oothooks and a golden stewpaii ? For, here, 
proudly disjdayed upon a held of crimson 
velvet, are all the articles forming the 
Emperor’s necessaire de voyage. Besides the 
bootliook and the saucepan we have here 
knives, forks, plates, tea and coffee-pots, 
corkscrews, penknives, scissors, sjioons, bod- 
kins and toothpicks — all in the precious 
metals. Here is the necessaire do toilette, 
too : razors, lathering brushes, shaving pots, 
and scent-hottlea : — ay, my lord, scent-bottles 
— one, religiously preserved by General Ber- 
trand (I think), has some of the scent used 
by the Emperor yet remaining in it. Na]) 0 - 
loon scented ! The conqueror of Euror)e 
])erfiimed like a milliner, or that certain lord 
that Harry Hotspur saw ! Caesar with a 
golden stewpan I 

The writing-table or secretaire of the Man, 


which stands hard by, with a worn leathern 
arm-chair, looks far more businesslike and 
consistent. It is as plain as plain can be — 
indeed J have the very counterpart of it — ^up, 
goodness and the ■w'aiter only know Ww 
many pair of stairs, in the Quai'ti^r 
Latin in the City of Paris. But, it is 
only in form that the two articles of 
furniture resemble one another. For the 
Emperor’s writing-table bears, oh ! such un- 
mistakeable signs of hard work, indomitable 
perseverance, and iron will ! It is splashed 
in innumerable places with ink ; it has been 
punched with f>enknives and scorched witli 
hot sealing-wax. The leathern covering of 
the top is frayed with the contact of papers 
and elbows; it has l>een worn into holes by 
the drumming of anxious lingers. Perha]>.s 
this table is the most sug;_;esiive.ly eloquent 
of all the relics in this strange room. Truly, 
the hat covered the head, the sword begirt 
the side ; on that bed Napoleon slept, on timt 
saddle sal, with that diadem crowned, with 
tliat scent })erfiimed, himself. But, on that 
table lay, hundreds of times, the paper on to 
which howod by the duct of the i>en the 
! miglity current of the Emperor’s tlioughts, 

' He nurst have sat at this table crowning and 
uncrowning kings in his mind, crushing up 
dynasties with a phra.se, devoting thousands 
of men to death by a word. Thi.s table with 
the leathern top was an unconscious Atlas, 
and held up a world of thought. What may 
not have been written there ! Tlie draught of 
the Milan decree, the virtual death-w'arrant 
of the Duke d’Enghien ; suggestions pregnant 
witii sense and will, to the sulitle lawyyer.swho 
were drawing up the C^ode; bulletins ol vic- 
tory and defeat, jiroclamations, shoi't not(*s of 
playful affection in the early days to Jose- 
phine — later, to another bride. At this 
table may liave been signed the decree for 
the fundamental reorganisation of the Th6fitre 
Fran^ais, which decree — vanity ! — emanated 
from the Kremlin at Moscow. At this table 
may have been signed the last abdication, 
which — ^vanity of vanities ! — was done in an 
hotel in the I’aubourg Saint Honore. Were 
not the table dumb, it could tell how often 
Napoleon had sat at it, radiant with joy, 
ti*embling with anxiety, Irowning with anger, 
white with despair. How the imprecation 
was muttered, the air bummed between the 
teeth, the pen anxiously gnawed, the devil’s 
tattoo beaten with the fingers, the vain word 
or meaningless caricature scrawled on the 
blotting pa})er ; how the sigh stole forth, or 
the brow contracted, or the smile lighted up 
sheet and table like a sun, as the phrase was 
weighed, the word sought for, the thought 
summoned. Only this table could tell us 
whether the uncouth, misshapen, almost il- 
legible scrawl, which Naiioleon wrote, was 
really his natural handwriting : or whether, as 
some, and not of his enemies, assert, it was 
designedly simulated in order to conceal the 
faultiness of his orthography. 
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One other little bed invites ns. It is very 
small, very delicate, very daintily festooned 
with lace, and glows with gilding arid shines 
with green satin. It is the first bed of a 
very little child, born to greatness — the 
cradle of the King of Rome. The poor baby 
did not need it long, lie did not die, bnt 
lived his evanescent kingdom out, ami sank 
into that little white cloth jacket and panta- 
loons with sugar-loaf buttons (painfully like 
the uniform of my friend Mrs. Biflins’s foot* 
jiage, Chawks), of the Austrian Duke d<‘ 
iveichstadt. Done up in that mounifiil 
flannel-like little skeleton suit, he j>laved 
about the dreary rooms of Schonbrunn, to be 
taught to be called Herzog von Rcicbstadt, 
and to forget that liis name wiis Na])oleon ; 
to think oi‘ his father as something very likii 
an ogre ; and to believe perforce that Grand- 
pa|)a braucis, the little weazen chi man in 
the wliite coat and pigtail, w;is the incar- 
nation of all that was good and wise and 
powerful in tlio world, it must have been 
criK'lly liard ujxm the little lltu-zog. i don’t 
think he could liavo suc(?eede(l in forgetting 
or believing it all. lie must have looked 
now and then upon the House of Ilapsburg 
as' a mouldy, tumble-down old mansion, 
h.'iunted by gliosts in while flannel. Ah ! 
how srnidderingly his thouglits must have 
rt^V(*rted soimdimes from tire solemn ladies 
of lionour, and pudding-headed chaml>t rlains 
of Sclibnhrunm with tlieir guttural talk, to 
tijat gay piilace far away, wliere then^ \vere 
so many juin’ora and golden eagles — to 
maiuiua, who had such fair hnir, such blue 
eyc's, so many diamonds — to j)aj)a, who 
walked about tlie room so mueh, wilh Jiands 
behind his back, and talked in such a loud 
voic(‘ to the gentleman who sat at the table 
writing ; wlio would take the little boy up 
and dandle liim, and gaze at him with so 
much pride and joy from thos(‘ wondrous 
eyes. Ah ! A dreary little second-hand 
sovereign was the king-duke, done up in 
white flannel to forget that he was himself. 
The very cradle in which the child slept was 
diNstined to have a second-hand fate. It wa.s 
used in (‘igliieen hundred and twenty-two 
for the i)osthumoua son of the Duke do 
Berri, the Duke do Bordeaux, Comte do 
Chambord, Henry the Fifth — wljat you will : 
a lamentable instance of second-hand sove- 
reignty again. 

(ioing round and round about this room of 
rciic.s, as I do, speculating — ^mooning” would 
perhaps be tlie proper word — upon all tliC 
precious relics exposed in the glass ca.ses, I 
become so imbued with the id6es NajKj- 
leoniennes — so saturated with notions of the 
Empire — that I have adifticnlty in persuading 
myself that I live in tlie 3’'ear ’fifty-five, and 
not in the year *toii. I fancy nij^self in the 
lumber-room of the palace ; and when I hear 
a j)air of boots creaking in an adjoining 
a]>artment, can hardly help expecting the 
advent of Duroc, or Bertrand, or Rapp, ask- 


ing me que diable I am doing there ? And 
when from tlie lofty windows I look into the 
courtyard below, the delusion of tlie Empire 
still clings to me ; for, there I see on parade 
the Imperial Guard — yes, bearskins, gaiters, 
eagle.s on the carloucli-boxes, crossbelis, long 
mousi aches, and all. They are on guard ; 
they are alive ; they walk and talk and smoke 
in the guard- room ; I see them with my 
corporeal eves. With these below, with those 
around, with the Tuileries dome surmounted 
by tlie tricolor in the distance, there wants 
to complete the picture but this — a roll of 
the drums, a sluirp rattle as arms are pre- 
sented, and then, cantering into the scpiare 
upon a white horse, a little man wdth a cocked 
hat and a grey great coat. 

There are many more chambers in this 
Museum, dc\"oted to other second-hand sove- 
reigns — the legitimate sovereigns, indeed, of 
France. Here, in a room, decorated, in con- 
tradistinction to the Napoleon Museum— all 
in blue, sewn witli golden lilies — are tliepara- 
phei'naiia used at tlie coronations of Louis the 
Sixteenth, and Charles the Tenth; the crown of 
tlie Duke d’Angouleme, as Dauphin (wonder- 
fully like tlie tinselled diadem with which, in 
our scliooi-days, we were wont to decorate 
the efligy, penny plain and two-pence coloured, 
of Mr. i)envil a.s the Fire King) ; the sword, 
sceptre, and liarid of justice of Charlemagne ; 
tie' .sedan chair of King Artaxomenes — I beg 
j par«lon. of King Louis the Fifteenth, other- 
wise called tlie Well-beloved, otherwise known 
} as the proiirietor of the Parc aux Cerfs : that 
admirable educational institution, supported 
I by the involuntar}' contributions of the French 
people ; a little black kid shoe worn by Marie 
Aiitoinetto (poor thing !), so tiny, so frble, so 
delicate ; a little cannon, with ivory horses, 
presented to Louis the Sixteenth as a child ; 
an arbaleste,or cross-bow, of Marie de Medicis ; 
and an exquisitely-beaiitiful mirror of Venice 
glass, with a framework of mosaic in precious 
stones, ])resented to the same royal lady by 
the Venetian Republic ; Bibles, missals, and 
books of hours, belonging to various sove- 
reigns; swords, cross-bows, maces, haber- 
geons, and pistols ; and numerous suits of 
splendidly-wrought armour, among which is 
one suit of immense size and height, re])uted 
to have belonged to, and to have been worn 
by, that king whose portrait l\y Titian is in 
the Grand Gallery of this .same Ijouvre, — the 
king who loved so well to “ amuse” himself, 
and Wi'is so delighted at having saved his 
“ honour” at the "battle of Pavia, but who was 
not quite so careful of the honour of the female 
subjects whom he betrayed, — the king who, 
first the rival, was afterwards so great a 
friend (until he fell out with him .again) of our 
Heniy the Eighth, and had that famous jun- 
ketting with him upon the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold — King Francis the First. He might 
have been able to wear this suit of armour 
(which would about fit Mr. Hales, the Norfolk 
giant), but he was assuredly a consummate 
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rascal. Of course, being so, he is one of the 
most popular of the French second-hand sove* 
reigns, — almost rts popular as our merry 
scoundrel, Second of that line, and our hlutF 
bigamist, Eiolith of that ilk, are with us. 
It is astonishing what a good fellow a rufiiau 
with a crown on is — especially if he be 
second-hand. 

Tlicse, and many more shreds and patches 
of second-hand royalty, are to be found in 
that Mu86e des Souverains of the Louvre 
which the reader may or may not have seen. 
In either case, I would advise said reader 
to visit it whenever he or she comes to 
Paris. It may he somewhat consoling to 
a man whose state is low, to find that 
even sovereigns — even the Holy Allhuice 
— even the allied potentates — are subject 
to the indignity of having their old clothes 
hung up to show ; and tliat the curona- 
tion mantle dangles from a peg, in the long 
run, even as the masquerade domino, the 
cast-off uniform, or the threadbare great-coat. 
Mr. CARLYLErnight cornehither, and find — not 
a new philosophy, but fresh materials for its 
application. And I think some sovereigns — 
yea, even some of the ])()leiitates whose august 
names are to be found in the Almanach de 
Gotha of this present year — might come here 
too, and, going, might leave beliind them some 
second-hand ideas, some second-hand preju- 
dices, some second-hand rascalities, some 
second-hand tomfooleries, which might be 
advantageously hung on pegs beside the 
second-hand sovereignties of a few centurieKS 
back. 


THE TWO SPIEITS. 

Last night, nhen weary silence fell on sill, 

And stsiiless skies arose so dim soul vsist, 

1 hesird the Spirit of the Present call 
Ujton the sleeping Spirit of the Past. 

Far off and near, 1 saw their radiance shine. 
And listened while they 8j)okc of deeds divine. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

My needs are writ in iron ; 

My glory stands alone ; 

A veil of shadowy Ijononr 
Upon my tombs is thrown ; 

The great names of my heroes 
Like gems in history lie : 

To live they <lccmcd ignoble, 

Had they the chance to die ! 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT. 

My children, too, are honoured, 

Dear shall their memory he 
To the jjroud lands that own them ; 

Deal er tlian thine to thee 
For, though they hold that sacred 
Is God’s great gift of life, 

At the first call of duty 
They rush into the strife ! 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

Then, with all valiant precepts 
Woman’s soft heart was fraught; 
Death, not dishonour,’* echoed 
The war-cry she had taught. 


Fearless and glad, those molhers, 

At bloody deaths date, 

Cried out they bore their ehildrcn 
Only tor such a fate ! 

THE SPIRIT OK THE PRESENT. 

Though such stern law's of honour 
Are faded now away. 

Yet many a mourning mother. 

With nobler grie.f than llie}-. 

Bows dow'ii in sad suhiuiissien : 

The licrocs of the fight 
Learnt at licr knee the lesion 
** For God and for the Riglit !” 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST- 

No voice there sjiakc of sorrow ; 

They saw’ tiicir noIdcKt fall 
With no repining iiuinnur ; 

Stern Fate was lord of all ! 

And when the loved ones pebslK il, 
One cry alone arose, 

Waking the startled cchf.es, 

“ Vengcaiico upon our foes ! ” 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PRl.SKNT. 

Grief dwells in France and England 
For many a noble son ; 

Yet louder tlian the soriow, 

“ Thy will, O God, he done ! ” 
From desolate homes is rising 
One prater, “ Let carnage cease! 

On friends and foes have nieiry, 

O Lord, and give us jaace !” 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 

Then, every hearth was iHuiouied 
That sent its children forth, 

To spread their countiy's tiloi y, 

And gain her south or uortli. 

Then, little ucked they numbers, 

No band would ever fly, 

But stern and resolute iliey stood 
To conquer or to die. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT, 

And now’ from France and England 
Tlicir dearest and their het t 
Go forth to Buccour freedom 
To help the much oppressed ; 

Now, let the far-off Future 
And Past bow down to day, 

Before the few young hearts that hold 
Whole .armaments at bay. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PX.'.T, 

Tlien, each one strove for honour, 
Eacli for a deathless name ; 

Love, home, rest, joy, were ofiered 
As sacrifice to F.aiiic. 

They longed that in far ages 
Their deeds might still be told. 

And distant times and nations 
Their names in honour hold. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT, 
TJiough nuTBcd by such old legends. 
Our heroes of to-day 
Go cheerfully to battle 
As chiidien go to play ; 
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They gHxo 'with awe and w-otulcr OBked Margaret. I should have thought 

Oil your great names of prl lo, you would have beeu proud of your town.” 

Unconscious that their own will shino * “ I coufess I don’t see wliat there is to be 

In glory side by siclc ! proud of. If you’ll only come to Oxford, 

Day Jawned ; and as ibe Spirit, passed away, AJ<U-garet, I will sLaW yoU ii placo to 

JVlothought I saw in the dim morning grey, 8 ?/7ir^Vi’ . h • i n/r tt i rwn 

The Past’s hrigiit diadem liad paled before , ” Halo, Mr. Thorutoil 

The starry crown the glorious Present wore. is Coming to drink tea with US tO-nigllt, ami 

he is as proud of Milton as you of Oxford. 
A ■\T^^ cr\TT'Trr must try and make each other a 

JN i ) 11 1 1 1 A JN IJ b U U 1 11 . little more liberal-minded.” 

BY THE AUTIIOP OF MARY BARTON. “I don’t want to be more liberal-minded, 

thank you,” said Mr. Dell. 

“Is Mr. Thornton coming to tea, papa ? ” 
CIIAPTER THE FoRTiETH. Margaret in a low voice. ^ 

Mahoarkt had not expected mucli pleasure | ‘‘ Eitiier to tea or soon after. He could not 

to liei self from Mr. Bell’s visit— she had only ^ tell. He told us not to wait.” 

looked lorward to it on her fathers account, j Mr. Thornton had determined that he would 

hut when her godfather came, she at once tell ; make no inquiry of Ins mother as to liow far 


Day dawned ; and as iVie Spirits passed away, 
JVlothought I saw in the dim morning grey. 
The Past’s hrigiit diadem liad puled before 
The starry crown the glorious Present wore. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


CH.MTER THE FORTiETH. 


into the most natural jiosltiou of friemlsliq) 
in the woi ld. lie said she had no merit in 
l,M*ing wliat slic was, a girl so entindy after 


she had jmt her project into execution of 
speaking to Margaret about the impropriety 
of her conduct. IJe felt pretty sure that, ii‘ 


his own heart ; it was an hercdilaiy }*ower|this interview took place, his mother’s ac- 
W'hich she liad,to walk in and take po.ssc.s.sIon j count of what passed at it would only annoy 
of Ids regard ; while she, in reply, g:ive him | and cliagrin liim, though he would all the 
much credit for being so frcsii and young ; time he aware of the colouring wliich it 
under his bellow’s caji and gown. | received by pfissing tlirougli her mind. Ho 

“ Fresh and young in warmth and kiml- ’ shrank from hearing Margaret’s very name 
ness, I mean. I’m afraid I must own that | jueiiLiuned ; lie, W'hile he blamed her— while 
I think > (>nr (^pinions are the oldest and j li^ was jealous of her — while he renounced 
mustiest I In ve met with this long time.” i lit-r — ho loved her sorely, in spite of himself 
“Hear tins daugditcr oi yours, I Iiile ! | Jle dreamt of her; he dreamt she came dancing 
}i(T' I'l sidriicc in Milton has (pule corrupted | towards him with outspread anna, and witii 
lier. She s a democrat, a red refiuhlicaii, a j a lightncs.s and gaiety which made him loathe 
member of tlie Peace Si/ciciy, a socialist — ” her, even while it allured him. But the im- 
“ I’apn, it’s all because I’m standing up | pressiuu of this figure of Margaret — wdth all 
for the jirogrcs.s of couiim rce. iMr. Bell would ] Margaret s eiiaracter taken out of it, as com- 
have had it keep still at exchanging wild- ; jdcteiy as if some evil spirit had got pos.ses- 
beast skins lor acoi ns.” siou of her form — was so deeply stamped 

“No, no. I'd dig the ground and grow j upon hi.s imagination, that when he wakened 
potatoes. i\nd I’d shave the wild beast skins j he felt liardiy able to separate the Una iroui 
and make tlie wool into hruailcluth. Don’t | the Duessa ; and the dislike he had to the 
exaggerate, missy. But I am tired of this j latter seemed to envelope and disligure the 
hustle. K very ho(ly rusliing over everybody, foiiiier. Yet he was too proud to acknow- 
iii their hurry to get ricli. ’ ^ ledge his weakness by avoiding the sight of 

It is not every one wlio ciui sit comfort- her. He would neither seek an opportunity 
ably in a set of college rooms, and lot his i of being in her company, nor avoid it. To 
riche.s grow wiliiout any exertion of his I convince himself of his power of self-control, 
own. No doubt tlnu'e i.s inany a imui here he lingered over every piece of business tlii.s 
wlio w’ould Ik's thauktvd it hi.s property would afteriioon ; he forced every movement into 
inci'easc as yours has done, ^ without liis unnatural slowness and deliberation ; and it 
taking any trouble about it,” said Mr. Hale, was consecpiently past eight o’clock before he 
“ I don t believe they would. It’s the reached Mr. Hale’s. Then there were busi- 
bustle and the struggle they like. As for | ness arrangements to be transacted in the 
sittihg still, and learning from the past, or study with Mr. Bell ; and the latter kept on, 
shaping out the future by faitiiful woik done sitting over the fire, and talking wearily, 
ill a prophetic .spirit — Why ! Pooh ! I don’t long after all business was transacted, and 
believe there’s a man in Milton who knows when they might just as well have gone up- 
how t() sit still ; and it is a great art.” j stairs. But JNlr. Thornton would not say a 

“ Milton people, I suspect, think Oxfoi'd ' word about moving their quarters ; he chafed 
men don’t know how to move. It would bo and chafed, and thought Mr. Bell a most 
averygood thing if they mixed a little more.” prosy companion; while Mi\ Bell returned 
“It might he good for the Miltoners. tlie compliment in secret, by considering Mr. 
Many tilings might be good for them which Thornton about as brusque and curt a fellow 
would be very disagreeable for other as he had ever met with, and terribly ^one 
people.” off both in intelligence and manner. At last, 

“ Are you not a Milton man yourself ] ” some slight noise in the room above suggested 
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the (lesirableneas of moving there. Tliev 
found Margai’et with a letter open before 
her, eagerly discussing its contents with her 
father. On the entrance of the gentlemen, it 
was immediately piit aside ; but Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s eager senses caught some few words o 
Mr. Hale’s to Mr. Bell. 

A letter from Henry Hmnox. It makes 
Margaret very hopeful.” 

Mr. Bell nodded. Margaret was red as 
a lose when Mr. Thornton looked ai 
her. He had the greatest mind in the world 
to get up and go out of the room that very 
instant, and never set foot in the house 
again. 

“Wo were thinking,” said Mr. Hale, “that 
you and ]\lr. Thornton had taken Mar- 
garet’s advice, and were each trying to con- 
vert the other, you were so long in tlie study.*' 

“ And you tiiought there would he nothing 
left of us but an o})iiiioii, like tlie Kilkenny 
oat’s tail. Pray whose ojunion did you think 
^yonld have the most obstinate vitality ? ” 

Mr. Tliornton had not a notion what tliey 
were talking .ahout, and disdained to inquire. 
Mr. Hale politely enlightened him, 

“ Mr. Thornton, we were accusing Mr. Bell 
this morning of a kind of Oxonian median*al 
bigotry against his native town ; and we — 
Margaret 1 believe — suggested that it would 
do him good to associate a little with Milton 
manufacturers.” 

“ I beg your pardon. Margai et thought it 
would do the Milton mnnufacturers good to 
associate a little more witli Oxford men. How 
was’nt it so, Margaret 1 ” 

“I believe, I thought it would du both good 
to see a little more of tlie other, — I did not 
know it was my idea any more than 
papa’s.” 

“ And so you see, Mr. Thornton, wo ought 
to have been improving each other down- 
stairs, instead of talking over vanished fami- 
lies of Smiths and Harrisons. However, I 
am willing to do my part now. 1 wonder 
when you Milton men intend to live. AH 
your lives seem to be s}>ent in gathering 
togetlier the materials for life.” 

“ By living, I suppose you mean enjoyment.” 

“ Yes, enjoyment, — T don’t specify of wliat, 
because I trust we should both coTisider mere 
pleasure as very iioor enjoyment.” 

“1 would rather have the nature of the 
eTijoyraent defined.” 

“ Well ! enjoyment of leisure — enjoyment 
of the power and influence which money 
gives. You are all striving for money. What 
do you want it for ? ” 

Mr. Thornton was silent. Then he said, 

“ I really don’t know. But money is not wliat 
/strive for.” 

“What then?” 

“ It is a home question. I shall have to lay 
myself open to such a catechist, and I am not 
sure that 1 am prepared to do it.” 

“No ! ” said Mr. Hale ; “don’t let us be 
personal in our catechism. You are neither 


of you representative men ; you are each of 
you too individual for that.” 

“ I am not sure whether to consider that 
as a •compliment or not. I should like to be 
the representative of Oxford, with its beauty 
and its learning, and its proud old history. 
What do you say, Margaret ; ought I to be 
flattered ? ” 

“ I don’t know Oxford. But there is a dif- 
ference between being tlie rejirescntative of a 
city and the representative man of its in- 
habitants.” 

“Very true, Miss Margaret, Now I re- 
member, you were against me this morning, 
and were quite Miltonian and manufacturing 
in your preferences.” Margaret saw the 
quick glance of surprise that Mr. Thornton 
gave lier, and she was annoyed at the con- 
strnction wliieh he miglit put on this speech 
of Mr. Beir.s. j\lr. Bell went on — 

“Ah ! I wdsh 1 (‘ould sliow yon our High 
Street — our Badcliffe Square. 1 am leaving 
out our colleges, just as I give ]\lr. Thf>rntoii 
leave to omit lii.s factories in s])raking of the 
charms of Milton. T ha\'e a right to abuse 
my birt]i-plac(‘. Pteraember I am a Milton 
man.” 

Mr. Thornton was annoyed more than he 
ouglit to have been at all that Mr. Bell was 
saying. 11c was not in a mood for joking. 
At another time, lie could Imve enjoyed Mr. 
P>eirs lialf testy condemnation of a town 
where the life was so at variance with eveiy 
habit he had formed ; but now he was galled 
enough to attempt to defend what was never 
meant to be seriously attacked. 

I don’t .set up Alilton as a model of a 
town.” 

“Not in architecture?” slily asked Mr. 
Bell. 

“No ! We’ve been too busy to attend to 
mere outward appearances.” 

“I)on’t say 7nerc outward af>poarances,” 
said Mr. Hale, gently. “ They impress us all, 
rom cliildhood upward — every day of one’s 
ife.” ‘ " 

“Wait a little while,” .said Mr. Thornton. 

“ Pemeinber, we are of a different i-ace from 
he Greeks, to whom beauty was everything, 
and to whom Mr. Bell miglit speak of a life 
of leisure and serene enjoyment, much of 
-whicli entered in through their outwaard 
seu8e.s. I don’t mean to despise (hem, any 
more than I would ape them. But I belong 
to Teutonic blood ; it is little mingled in thi.s 
part of England to what it is in others ; wc 
retain much of their language ; we retain 
lYioro of their spirit ; we do "not look ujion 
life as a time for enjoyment, but as a time for 
action and exertion. Our glory and our 
beauty arises out of our inward strength, 
which makes us victorious over material 
resistance, and over greater difticulties still. 
We are Teutonic up here in Darkshire in 
mother way. We hate to have law^^ made 
for us at a distance. We wish people would 
allow us to right ourselves, instead of 
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coiiiiniially with their imperfect 

leLjiHhition. We stand up for self-goveni- 
ment, and oppose cf;ntralisation.*’ 

“ In sliort, yon would like the Heptarchy 
back again. Well, at any rate, 1 revoke 
what 1 said this morning — that you Milton 
people did not reverence the past. You are 
regular worshippers of Thor.” 

** If we do not reverence the past as you do 
in Oxford, it is because we want something 
wliieh can a|>})ly to the present more directly. 
]t is line when the study of the past leads to 
a pro])hecy of the future, lint to men 
gro])ing in new oircunistances, it would be 
liner if the w'ords of ex|>erience could direct 
us how to act in what concerns ns most inti- 
mately and immediately ; winch is full of 
didiculties that must be encountered ; and 
u[)on the mode in which they are met and 
coiupiered — not merely pushed aside for the 
time — depends our future. Out of the wisdom 
of the past, help us over tin; ]>resent. Uut 
no ! Pe(>|)le can .s])eak of ldo[)ia much more 
easily than of the next day’s duly ; and yet 
'when that duty is all done by others, 'W'ho so 
ready lo cry, ‘ bie, for shame ! ’ ” 

‘‘And all this time 1 don’t see what you 
arc talking about. Would you Millon men 
condescend to send u]) your to-day’s difliculty 
to Oxford { You have not tried us yet.” 

Mr. Tliornton laughed outright at this. 

J believe, 1 was talking Avith reference to a 
gootl deal that has been t roul»ling us of late ; 
I was thinking of the strikes we have gone 
through, which ai*e troublesome and injurious 
things enough, as 1 am finding to my cost. 
And yet this last strike under which I am 
sm/irti ug has laasi resjK'ctable.” 

“ A respcetalde strike ! ” sai<l Mr. Bell. 
‘‘ That sounds as if you were far gone in the 
worship of Thor.” 

Margaret felt, rather than suav, that Mr. 
Thornton was chagrified by the repeated 
turning into jest of what he was feeling as 
very serious. She tried to change the con- 
versation from a subject alxuit 'VN’hich one 
])arty cared little, while to the other it was 
dee])ly, because personally, interesting. Slie 
forced herself to say something. 

“ Bdith says she finds the printed calicoes 
in Corfu better and cheaper than in London.” 

i>oeS she 1 ” said her father. “ I think 
that must be one of Edith s exaggerations. 
Ai-e you sure of it, Margaret ? ” 

“ I am sure she says so, papa.” 

“Then I am sure of the fact,” said Mr. 
Bell. “ Margaret, I go so far in my idea of 
your truthfulness, that it shall cover your 
cousin’s character. I don’t believe a cousin 
of yours could exaggerate.” 

“Is Miss Hale so remarkable for truth ?” 
said Mr. Thornton, bitterly. The moment he 
had done so, he could have bitten his tongue 
out. What was he ? And why should lie stab 
her with lier shame in this way? How evil 
he was to-night ; possessed by ill-liuniour at 
being detained so long from her ; irritated by 


the mention of some name, because be thought 
it belonged to a more successful lover ; now 
ill-tempered because he had been unable to 
cope, with a light heart., against one who was 
trying, by gay and careless speeches, to make 
the evening pass pleasantly away, — the kind 
old friend to aJl parties, whose manner by 
this time might be well known to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who had been acquainted with him for 
many years. And then to speak to Margaret 
as he had done ! She did not get up and 
leave the room as she had done in former 
days, when liis abruptness or his temper had 
annoyed her. She sat quite still, after the 
lir.st momentary glance of grieved surpi’ise, 
that made her eyes look like some child’s 
who has met with an unexpected rebuff ; 
they slowl}^ dilated into mournful, reproach- 
ful sadness ; and then they fell, and she bent 
over her work, and did not speak again. But 
I he could not help looking at her ; and he 
saw a sigh tremble over her body, a.s if she 
quivered in some unwonted chill. He felt as 
the mother would liave done, in the midst of 
“her rocking it, and rating it,” had she been 
called away before her slow confiding smile 
implying perfect trust in inother’.s love had 
proved the renewing of its love. He gave 
short sharp answers; ho was uneasy and 
cross, unable to discern between jest and 
earnest ; anxioits only for a look, a word of 
bers, befoi'c which to prostrate himself in 
])enitent humility. But she neither looked 
nor spoke. Her round taper fingers flew in 
and out of her sewdng, jis steadily and swiftly 
as if that were the bu.sine.ss of her life. She 
could not care for him, he thought, or else 
the passionate ferv'our of his wish Avould have 
forced hei* to raise those eyes, if but for an 
instant, to read the late repentance in his. 
He could have struck her before he left, in 
order that by some strange overt act of 
rudeness, he might earn the privilege of tell- 
ing her the remorse that gnawed at his 
heart. It was well that the long walk in the 
open air wound up this evening for him. It 
sobered him back into grave resolution, that 
henceforth he would see as little of her as 
possible, — since the very sight of that flee 
and form, the very sounds of that voice (like 
the soft winds of pure melody) had such 
power to move him from his balance. lYell ! 
lie had known what love was — a sharp pang, 
a fierce experience, in the midst of whose 
fiaraes he was struggling ! but, through that 
furnace he would fight his way out into the 
serenity of middle age, — all the richer and 
more human for having known this gi'eat 
passion. 

When he had somewhat abruptly left the 
room, Margaret rose from her seat, and began 
silently to fold up her work. The long seams 
were heavy, and had an tinusual weight for 
her languid arms. The round lines in her 
face took a lengthened straighter form, and 
her whole appearance was that of one who 
had gone through a day of great fatigue. As 
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tlie tliree prepared for bed ; Mr. Bell mut- 
tered forth a little condemnation of Mr. 
Tliornton. 

‘‘I never saw a fellow so spoiled by 
success. He can’t bear a word ; a jest of 
cUiy kind. Everything seems to touch on the 
soreness of his hi^h dignity. Fonnerly, he 
was as simple and noble as the o[>en day; 
you could not olFend him, because he had no 
vanity.” 

“ He is not vain now,” said Margaret, turn- 
ing round from the table, and speaking with 
quiet distinctness. “ To-night he has not been 
like himself. Something must have annoyed 
him before he came here.” 

Mr. Bell gave her one of his sharp glances 
fi'om above his spectacles. She stood it quite 
calmly; but after she liad left the rouiu he 
suddenly asked, — 

“Hale ! did it ever strike you tliat Thorn- 
ton and your daughter liave what the French 
call a tendresse fur each other ” 

“ Never ! ” said Mr. Hale, first startled, 
and then flurried by the new idea. “No, 
I am sure you are wrong. I am almost cer- 
tain you are mistaken. If there is anything, 
it is all ou Mr. Thornton’s side. Poor fellow ! 
I hope and trust he is not thinking of her, 
for 1 am sure she would not luive him.” 

“ Weil ! I’m a bachelor, and liave steered 
clear of love afiairs all my life ; so perhaps 
my opinion is not worth having. Or else I, 
shuuhl say there were vciy ])reUy symptoms 
about her 1 ” 

Then I am sure you are wrong,” said 
Mr. Hale. “ He may care fur her, though 
she really has been almost rude to him at times. 
But she ! — why, Margaret would never think 
of him, I ’m sure I Such a thing has never 
entered her head.” 

“ Entering her heart would do. But I 
merely threw out a suggestion of wliat might 
be. 1 dare say I was wrong. And whether 
1 was wrong or right, I ’m very sleepy ; so, 
having disturbed your night’s rest (a.s 1 can 
see) with my untimely fancies, I ’ll betake 
myself with an easy mind to my own.” 

But Mr. Halo resolved that he would not 
bo disturbed by any such nonsensical iilea ; 
so he lay awake, determining not to think 
about it. 

Mr. Bell took his leave the next day, 
bidding Mai’garet look to liim as one who 
had a right to help and protect her in all 
her troubles, of whatever nature they might 
be. To Mr. Hale he said, — 

‘‘That Margaret of yours has gone deep 
into my heart. Take care of her, for she is a 
very precious creature, — a great deal too 
good for Milton, —only fit for Oxford, in fact. 
The town, I mean ; not the men. I can’t 
match her yet. When I can, I shall bring 
iiiy young man to stand side by side with 
your young woman, just as the genie in the 
Arabian nights brought Prince Caralmazan 
to match with the fairy’s Princess Badoura.” 

"I beg you’ll do no such thing. Kemem- 


ber the misfortunes that ensued ; and besides, 
I can’t spare Margaret.” 

“No; ou second thoughts we’ll have her 
to nurse us ten years hence, when we shall 
be two cross old invalids. Seriou.sly, Hale! 

I wish you ’d leave Milton ; which is a most 
unsuitable place for you, though it wa.s my 
recommendation in the first instance. If you 
would, 1 ’d swallow my shadows of doubts, 

, and take a college living ; and you and 
j garet should come .'uid live at the parsonage — 
you to be a sort of lay curate, and take the 
unwashed off my hands ; and she to be our 
housekeejier — the village Lady Bountiful — 
by day ; and read us to sleep in the evenings. 

I I could be very happy in such a life. What 
j do you think of it ? ” 

“ Never ! ” said Mr, Hale, decidedly. “ My 
one great change has been made and my 
I price of sutVering paid. Here 1 t^iny out my 
i life ; and here will I be buried, and lost in 
the crowd.” 

“ I clou t give up my plan yet. Only I 
I won’t bait you with it any more just now. 
j Where’s the Pearl i C'ome, Margaret, give 
; me a farewell kiss ; and remember, my dear, 
j where you may find a true friend, as far a.s 
jliis capability goes. You are my child, iMiir- 
garet. Keuieml)er that, and God ]>less you ! ” 

I So they fell back into the monotony of the 
i (piict life they would hcncefortii lead. Tliere 
j was no invalid to ho])C and fear about ; even 
the Higgin.s(!s — so long a vivid interest — 
j seenied to have rece<ied from any need of 
! immediate thonglit. 'J’iie Boucher children, 
j left motherless orphans, claimed what of 
Margaret’s care she could bestow ; and 
she went pretty often to see Mary Hig- 
j gin.s, wlio had the ch;irge of them. Tlie 
I two families were living in one hou.se ; 

1 the elder children were at humble schools, 
the younger ones were tended, in MaryVj 
absence at her work, by the kind neiglibour 
wliose good sense liad struck Margaret at the 
time of Boucher’s death. Of course she was 
paid for her trouble ; and indeed, in all his 
little plans and arraugemeuts for these 
orphan children, Nicholas showed a sober 
judgment, and regulated method of thinking, 
which were at variance with his former more 
eccentric jerks of action. He was so steady 
at his work, that Margaret did not often see 
him during these winter months ; but wlien 
.she did, she saw that he winced aw’ay from 
any reference to the father of those cliikli'en, 
whom he had so fully and heartily taken 
under his care. He did not s])euk easd/^-of 
Mr, Thornton. 

“To tell the truth,” said lie, “he fairly 
bamboozles me. He is two chaps. One chap 
I knowed of old fis were measter all o’er. 
T’ other chap has n’t an ounce of measter’s 
flesh about him. How them two chaps is 
bound up in one body is a craddy for me to 
find out. I’ll not be beat by it, though. 
Meanwhile he comes here pretty often j that’s 
how I know the chap tliat’s a man, nob a 
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ino ifiter. And I reckon he’s taken aback by told me if you had felt that you could return 
iiu pretty much as I ara by him ; for he sits his regard. Did he speak to you about it 
and listens and stares as if I were some No answer at first ; but by-and-by a little 
strange beast newly caught in some of the gentle reluctant “ Yes.” 
zones. But I’m none daunted. It would ‘‘ And you refused him ? ” 

take a deal to daunt me in my own house, as A long sigh ; a more helpless nerveless 

he sees. And I tell him some of ray mind attitude, and another “ Yes.” But before 
that I reckon he’d ha’ been the better of her father could speak, Margaret lifted up 
hearing when he were a younger man.” her face, rosy with some beautiful shame, 

‘ And does he not answer you ?” asked and, fixing her eyes upon him, said: 

Mr. Hale. “Now, papa, I have told you this, and I 

‘•Well! I’ll not say th’ advantage is all on cannot tell you more; and then the whole 
his side, for all I take credit for improving thing is so painful to me ; every word 
him above a bit. Sometimes he says a rough I and action connected with it is so unspeak- 
thing or two, which is not agreeable to look | ably bitter, that I cannot bear to think of it. 
at at first, but has a queer smack o’ truth in Oh, papa, 1 am sorry to have lost you this 
it when yo come to chew it. He’ll be coming friend, but I could not help it — ^1)ut oh ! I am 
to-night, I reckon, about them childer’s j very sorry.’* She sate down on the ground, 
.schooling. He’s not satisfied wi’ the make of! and laid her head on hi.s knees, 
it, and wants for t’ examine ’em.” i “ I too, am .sorry, my dear. Mr. Bell quite 

“What are they” — Vicgan Mr. Hale; but ; startled me when he said, some idea of the 
Margaret, touching his arm, showed him her j kind — ” 

waU h. Mr. Bell ! Oh did Mr. Bell see it ? ” 


“ Jt is nearly seven,” she said. “ The 
evenings are getting longer now. Come, 
Slie did not breathe freely till they 
’wcr(‘ some distance from the house. Then, 
as slio }>ecame more calm, she wislied that 
she had not })een in so great a hurry; for 
soundiow they saw Mr. Thornton but very 
se1<h>m nr»w ; and lie might have come to 
see Higgins, and for the old friendship’s 
sake she should like to have seen him to- 
night. 

Yes! he came very seldom, even for the j 
tiull cold purpose of lessons. Mr. Hale was j 
disappointed in his pupil’s lukewarmness | 
about Greek literature, wliich had but a short 1 
t ime ago so great an interest for him. And | 
now it oheii happened tliat a hurried note; 
from Mr. Thornton wouhl arrive, just at the ' 
last moment, saying that he was so ranch ! 
engaged that he could not come to read with | 
Mr. Hale that evening. And though other 
})U])i!s liad taken more than his place as to 
t ime, no one was like his first scholar in | 
Mr. flalc’s heart. He was depre.sscd and sad * 
at this ])artial ce.ssation of an intercourse! 
which had become dear to liim ; and he used j 
to sit pondering over the reason that could | 


' A little ; but he took it into his head 
th.at you — how shall I .say it ? — that you were 
not ungraciously disposed towards Mr. Thorn- 
ton. I knew that could nev^er be. I hoped 
the wliole thing was but an imagination ; 
but I knew too well wliat your real feelings 
w’cre to suppose that you could ever like 
Mr. Thornton in that way. But I am very 
sorry.” 

Tliey were very quiet and still for some 
rainutes. But, on stroking her clieek in a 
caressing way soon after, he was almost 
shocked to find lier face wet with tears. As 
h<* touched her, she .sprang n]>, and smiling 
with force<l brightness, began to talk of 
the Lennoxes with .such a vehement desire to 
turn the conversation, that JNIr. Hale was too 
tender-hearted to try to force it back into the 
old channel. 

“ To-morrow — yes, to-morrow they will be 
back in Harley Street. Oh, how strange it 
will be ! 1 wonder what room they will 

make into the nursery ? Aunt Shaw will be 
happy with the baby. Fancy Editli a 
mamma ! And Ca]>taiu Lennox — I wonder 
what he will do with himself now be has 
sold out ! ” 


havm occasioned this change. 

He startled Margaret one evening as she 
sate at her work, by suddenly asking : 

“Margaret! had you ever any rea.son for 
thinking that Mr. Thornton cared for you ?” 

He almost blushed as he put this que.stion ; 
but Mr. Bell’s scouted idea recurred to him, 
and the words were out of his mouth before 


‘ I’ll tell you what,” said her father, 
anxious to indulge her in this fresh subject 
of interest, “ I think I must .spare you for a 
fortnight just to run up to town and see the 
travellers. You could learu more, by half an 
hour’s conversation with Mr. Henry Lennox, 
about Frederick’s chances, than in a dozen of 
the.se letters of his; so it would, in fact, be 


he well knew what he was about. uniting business with pleasure.” , 

^Margaret did not answer immediately ; “ No, papa, you cannot spare me, and | 

l)ut by the bent drooping of her head, he what’s more, I wont be spiired.” I’lien after 
guess('d what her reply would be. a pause, she added : I am losing hope 

“ Yes ; I believe — on papa, I should have sadly about Frederick ; he is letting us down 
told you.” And she dropped her work, and gently, but I can see that Mr. Lennox him- 
hid her face in her hands. self has no hope of hunting up the witnesses 

“ No, dear ; don’t think that I am imperti- under years and years of time. No,” said she, 
non tly curious. I am sure you would have “ that bubble was very pretty, and very dear 
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to our hearts ; but it has burst like many an- 
other ; and we lunst console ourselves with 
being glad that Frederick is so happy, and 
with being a great deal to each other. So 
don’t offend rue by talking of being able to 
spare me, ])apa, for I assure you you can’t.” 

But the idea of a change took root and ger- 
minated in Margaret’s heart, although not in 
the way in which her father proposed it at 
first. She began to consider how desirable 
something of the kind would be to her father, 
whose spirits, always feeble, now became too 
frequently depressed, and whose health, 
though he never complained, had been 
seriously allccted by his w'ife’s illness and 
death. There were the regular hours of 
reading with his pupils, but that all giving 
and no receiving could no longer be ealle<I j 
eoinpanionsliip, as in the ohl (.lays when Mr. | 
Thornton came to study under him. Mar- | 
garet was conscious of the want under which 
he was suffering, unknown to himself; the 
want of a man’s intercourse with men. At 
Helstuiie there had been pei'petual occasion 
for an interchange of visits with neighbouring 
clergymen ; and the poor labourers in the 
fields, or leisurely ti'amping home at eve, or 
tending tlieir cattle in the forest, were always 
at liberty to speak or be s])okeu to. But in 
Milton every one was too busy for quiet 
speech, or any ripened intercourse ofthought ; 
what they said was about business, very pre- 
sent and actual ; and when the tension of 
mind relating to their daily atlairs was over, 
they sunk into fallow rest until next morning. 
The workman was not to be found after tlie 
day’s work was done ; he had goue away to 
some lecture, or some club, or some beer-shop, 
according to his degree of character. Mr. 
Hale thought of trying to deliver a course of 
lectures at some of the institutions, but he 
contemplated doing this so nuicli as an efiurt 
of duty, and with so little of the genial im- 
pulse of love towards Ids work and its eji(.l, 
that Margaret was sure that it would not he 
well done until he could look upon it with 
some kind of zest. 

CIIArTEP. THE rORTy-FlRST. 

So THE winter was getting on, and the days 
were beginning to lengthen, without bringing 
with them any of the brightues.s of hope 
wliich usually accompanies the rays of a 
February sun. Mrs. Thornton had of course 
entirely ceased to come to the liouse. Mr. 
Thorntou came occasionally, but liis visits 
were addressed to her fathe]’, and were con- 
fined to the study. Mr. Hale spoke of him 
as always the same ; indeed, the very rarity 
of them intercourse seemed to make Mr. Hale 
set only the higher value on it. And from 
what Margaret could gather of wiiat Mr. 
Thornton had said, there was nothing in the 
cessation of his visits which could arise from 
any umbrage or vexation. His business 
affairs had become complicated during the 
strike, and required closer attention than he 


had given to tliem last winter. Nay, l\Iar- 
garet could even discover that he spoke from 
time to time of her, and always, as far as she 
could leain, in the same calm friendly way, 
never avoiding and never seeking any men- 
tion of her mime. 

She was not in spirits to raise her father’s 
tone of mind. The dreary peacefulness of the 
present time had been preceded by so long a 
period of anxiety and cai’e — even intermixed 
with storms — that her mind bad lost its 
elasticity. She tried to find herself occu- 
pation in teaching the two younger Boucher 
children, and worked hard at gotjdiiess ; bard, 
I say most truly, for her heart seemed dead 
to the end of all her eflorts ; and though she 
made them f)iuietually and painfully, yet she 
stood as far off as ever from any cheerfulness ; 
her life seemed still bleak and dreary. The 
<mly thing she did well, was what she did out 
of uncoiiscioiis piety, the silent comforting 
and couvsoling of her father. Not a mood of 
his hut what found a ready synijiathiser in 
Margaret ; not a wish of his that slie did not 
strive to Ibi’eeast, and to fulhl. They were 
quiet wishes to be sure, and hardly named 
without hesitation and ajiology. All the more 
complete and beautiful was her mock spirit 
of obedience. March brought the news (jf 
Frederick's mari iage. lie luid Dolores wrote ; 
she ill Spanish-English, as was but natural, 
and he with little turns and inversions of 
words which proved how far the idioms of his 
bride’s country were intccting him. 

On the rectdpt of ileniy Lennox’s letter, 
announcing how little hope there was of his 
ever clearing himself at a coui t-marlial, in 
the absence of the missing witnesses, Fre- 
derick had written to Margaret a pretty 
vehement letter, containing liis renunciation 
of England as his country ; he wished lie 
could uiinative himselt, and declared that ho 
would not take his pardon if it were oiler ed 
him, nor live in the country if he had ])er- 
missiou to do so. All of which made 
Margaret ciy sorely, so unnatural did it 
seem to her at the first opening ; but on con- 
sideration, she saw rather in such expressions 
the jioiguaucy of the disappointment whicli 
had thus crushed his hopes; and she felt that 
there was nothing for it hut patience. In 
the next letter, Frederick spoke so joyfully of 
the future that he had no thought for the 
past ; and Maigaret found a use in hei.self 
for the patience she had been craving for 
him. She would have to be patient. But 
the pretty, timid, girlish lettera of Dolores 
were hegiiiuiag to hav'e a charm for both 
Margaret and her father. The young 
Spaniard was so evidently anxious to make 
a fiivourahle impression upon her lover’s 
English relations, that her feminine care 
peeped out at every (n’lisui’e ; and the letters 
announcing the marrhige, were accompanied 
by a splendid black lace mantilla, chosen by 
Dolores herself for her unseen sisler-i^-law, 
whom Frederick had represented ,as a 
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paragon of beauty, wisdom and virtue. Fre- 
derick’s worldly position was raised by this 
marriage on to as high a level as they could 
desire. Barbour and Co. was one of the most 
extensive Spanish houses, and into it he was 
received as a junior partner. Margaret 
smiled a little, and then sighed as she re- 
membered afresh her old tirade.s against 
trade. Here was licr preux chevalier of a 
brother turue<l merchant, trader ! But then 
she rebelled against lierself, and protested 
silently again.st the confusion imjdied be- 
tween a Spanish merchant and a Milton mill- 
owner. Well ! trade or no trade, Frederick | 
was very, very happy. Dolores must be 
charming, and the mantilla wa.s exquisite ! 
And then she returned to the present life. 

Her father had occasionally experienced a 
diiliculty in breathing this spring, which liad 
for the time distressed him exceedingly, j 
Margaret was les.s alarmed, as thLs difficulty j 
went off completely in the intervals ; hut ' 
she still was so de.sirous of his shaking 
off the liability altogether, as to make I 
her very urgent that he should acce))t 
Mr. BelTs invitation to visit him at Oxford i 
thi.s April. Mr. Bell’s invitation included ' 
Margaret. Nay iuon‘, he wrote a special 
letter commanding her to conu* ; hut she felt : 
as if it w(.»uld be a greater relief to her to , 
remain (piietly at home, eutii'ely free from | 
any resoonsihility whatever, and so to 
rest her mind and heart in a manner which 
she had not been able to do for more than two 
years past. 

A\'lien her fatlier had driven off on his way 
to the railroad, Margaret felt how great and 
long had l)een the pres.sure on her time and 
her .'Spirits. It was astonishing, almost stun- 
ning, to feel herself so much at liberty ; no 
one dej)ending on her for cheering care, if 
n(jt f(jr positive ha})pincss ; no invalid to plan 
and think i’or ; .she might be idle, and siieut, 
and forgetrul, — and wliat seemed worth more 
than all tlie other tuavileges — she might be 
uniiappy if .she liked. For months past, all 
luT uwn personal caro ami troubles had had 
to be stuffed away into a dark cupboard ; but 
now she had leisure to take them out, and 
mourn over them, and study their nature, 
and seek the true method of subduing them 
into the elements of peace. All these weeks 
she had ]>ecn conscious of their existence in 
a dull kind of way, though they were hidden 
out of sight. Now, once for all she would 
consider them, and apj>oint to each of them 
its right work in her life. So she sat almost 
iiu>tionle8s for hours in the drawing-room, go- 
ing over tho bitterness of every remembrance 
with an uiiwincing resolution. Only once she 
crieil aloud, at tlie stinging thought of the 
faithlessness that gave birth to that abasing 
falsehocHl . 


I never had life in it ; the lie had been so de- 
spicably foolish, seen by the light of the ensu- 
ing events, and faith in the power of truth so 
infinitely the greater wisdom ! 

I In her nervous agitation, she unconsciously 
I opened a book of her father’s that lay upon 
j the table, — the words that caught her eye in 
; it seemed almost made for her present state 
I of acute self-abasement : — 

“Jc nc vondrois pas reprendre mou cteur cn cesto 
sortc: incurs de lionte, avcugle, impudent, Iraietre et 
dcshqul a ton Dicu, et serabables choses ; iimis je 
voudiois lo 4-01 rigor par voyo do compassion, (Jr bus, 
mon ])auvre cenur, nous voila tombez dans la fDsso, 
laqucllo nous avions taut rtsolu d’ cschappcr. ,\ii! 
rclcvons-nous, ct quittons-la pour jamais, reclaiuons la 
miscricorde dc Dicu, ct esperons cn ellc qu’clle nous 
assistora pour desonnais estic plus formes; et remettons- 
nous an cliemin <lc i’ljuniilitc. Courage, boyous mes- 
liuy Biir nos gardcii, Dion nous aydera.’^ 

“The way of humility. Ah,” thought Mar- 
garet, “that is what 1 have missed ! But 
courage, little heajl. AVe 'wdll turn back, 
and by God’s hel]) we may find the lost 

So she rose u]), and determined at once to 
set to on sfime work which should take her 
out of henself. To begin with, she called 
Martha, as she pa.ssed the drawing-room door 
in going u|>stairs, and trieil to find out what 
was below the grave, respectful, servant-like 
manner, which crusted over her individual 
character with an obedience that wa.s almost 
mechanical. She found it difficult to induce 
, Martha to s})eak of any of her personal inte- 
' rests ; hut ;it last she touched the right chord 
; in naming Mrs. Thornton. Martha’s whole 
face brightenevl, ;ind, on a little encourage- 
' ment, out came a long story, of liow her fatlier 
; had been in early life connected with Mrs. 
Thornton’s husband — nay, had even been in a 
' position to show him some kindness ; what, 

: Martha hardly knew, for it had happened 
I when she was quite a little child; and cir- 
I cuiii.stances had intervened to separate the 
two families until Martha wjis nearly grown 
: up when, her father having sunk lower and 
lower troiu his original occupation as clerk 
ill a warehouse, and her mother being dead, 
i slie auil her sister, to use Martha’s own ex- 
pression, would have been “lost” but for 
Mr.s. Thornton ; who sought them out, and 
I thought for tliein, and Ciired for them, 
j “ 1 had had the fever, and was but deli- 
jcate ; and iHrs. Thornton, and Mr. Thornton 
[too, they never rested till they had nursed 
j me up in tlieir own house, and sent mo to the 
seji and all. The doctors said the fever was 
I catching, but tliey cared none for that — only 
! Alias Fanny, and she went a- visiting these 
i folk that she is going to marry into. So, 
though .she was afraid at the time, it has all 
ended well.” 


She would not now even acknowledge the “ Alias Fanny going to be married ! ” ex- 
foroe of the temptaldoii ; her plans fur iVede- claimed Aliu'garet. 

rick had all failed, and the temptation lay “ Yes ; and to a rich gentleman, too, 
there a dead mockery, — a mockery which had only he’s a deal older than she is. His name 
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is Mather ; and his mills are somewhere out she rested, instead of anxiously watching 
beyond Haylegh ; it’s a very good marriage, another person to leani whether to be grave 
for all he’s got such gray hair.” or gay. After tea she resolved to examine a 

At this piece of information, Margaret was large packet of letters, and pick out those 
silent long enough for Martha to recover her that were to be destroyed, 
propriety, and, with it, her habitual short- Among them she came to four or five of 
ness of answer. She swept up the hearth, Mr. Henry Lennox’s, relating to Frederick’s 
asked at what time she should prepare affairs ; and she carefully read them over 
tea, and quitted the room with the same again, with the sole intention, wlien she 
wooden face with which she had entered it. began, to ascertain exactly on liow hue a 
Margaret had to pull herself up from in- I chance the justification of her brother hung, 
dulging a bad trick which she had lately fallen But when she had finished tlie last, and 
into, of trying to imagine how every event weighed the pros and cons, the little personal 
that she hoard of in relation to Mr. Thornton revelation of character contained in them 
would affect him : whether he would like it forced itself on her notice. It was evident 
or dislike it. enough, fi-om the stifihess of tho wording, 

The next day she had the little Boucher that Mr. Ijonnox had luiver forgotten his 
children for their lessons, and took a long ' relation to her in any interest he might feel 
w.'tik, and ended by a visit to Mary Higgins. ; in the subject of the correspomlence. They 
Somewhat to Margaret’s surprise, she found | were clever letters ; Margaret saw that in ;r 
Nicholas already come home from his work ; Uwinkling ; but she missed out of them all 
the lengthening light had deceived her as to | hearty arrd genial atmosphere. They were to 
the lateness of the evening. He too seemed, j be preserved, however, as valuable ; so she 
by lii-s manners, to have entered a little more .i laid them carefully on one side. When this 
on the wa}’ of humility ; he was quieter, and ' little ])iece of busiiress was ended, she 
less self-asserting. j fell into a reverie; and the thought of her 

“ So til’ Olid gentleman ’s away on his ' absent father ran sti’angely in Margaret’s 
travels, is he ?” said he. Little ’uns tolled ■ head this night. She almost hlamed herself 
me so. Eh ! but tliey’i-e sharp ’uns, they for having felt her solitinle (and consequently 
are; I a’lnost think they beat my own | bis ab.sence) as a relief; but these two days 
wenches for sharpness, though inayrpeu it’s | had set her up afresh, with new strength and 
wrong to say so, and one on ’em in her grave, brighter hope. Flans wliich had lately ap- 
TherTs sunnmit in th’ weather, I reckon, as peared to lier in the guise of tasks, now 
sets folk a-waiuiering. My measter, him at appeai-ed like pleasures. The morbid scales 
th’ shop yonder, is spinning about th’ world had fallen from her eyes, and siie saw lior 
soinewhci’e.” position and her work more truly. If only 

‘‘ Is that the reason you’re so soon at home Mr. Thornton wotdd restore lier tho lost 
to-night asked Margai'et innocently. i friendship, — nay, if ho would only conre from 

‘‘ Thou know’st nought about it, that’s all,” i time to time to cheer lier fatlnir a.s in former 
said he, contemptuously. ‘M’m not ouie wi’ I days, — though slie should never see him, she 
two faces — one for my measter, and t’other felt as if the cour.se of her future life, 
for his l>ack. I counted a’ th’ clocks in the though not brilliant in prospect, might lie 
town striking afore I’d leave my work. No ! clear and even before her. She sighed asslie 
yon Thornton’s good enough for to fight wi’, rose up to go to bed. In s})ite of the “One 
but too good for to be cheated. It were you stoop’s enough for me,” — in spite of the one 
as getten me tlie place, and I thank yo for it. plain duty of devotion to her fatlier, — there lay 
Tliornton’s is not a bad mill, as times go. at her heart an anxiety and a pang of sorrow. 
Stmid down, lad, and say yo’r prettv hymn to And Mr. Hale thought of Margaret, tluit 
Miss Marget. That’s right ; steady on thy April evening, just as strangely ami as per- 
legs, and right arm out as straiglit as a sisteiitly as she was thinking of )iim. He 
skewer. One to stop, two to stay, three raak’ had been fatigued by going about among bis 
ready, and four away ! ” old friends and old familiar place.s. He had 

The little fellow repeated a Methodist had exaggerated ideas of the change which 
hymn, far above his comprehension in point his altered opinions might make in his 
of language, but of which the swinging friends’ reception of him ; but although some 
rhythm had caught his ear, and which he of them might have felt shocked or grieved, 
re})eated with all the developed cadence of a or indignant at his falling off in the abstract, 
member of parliament. Wlien Margaret had as soon as they saw the face of the man 
duly applauded, Nicholas called for another, whom they had once loved, they forgot his 
and yet another, much to her surprise, as she opinions in himself; or only remembered 
found liim thus oddly and unconsciously led them enough to give an additional tender 
to take an interest in the sacred things which gravity to their manner. For Mr. Hale had 
he had formerly scouted. not been known to many ; he had belonged 

It was past the usual tea-time when she to one of the smaller colleges, and had always 
reached home ; but she had the comfort of been shy and reserved ; but tho.S0 who in 
feeling that no one had been kept waiting for yoXith had cared to penetrate to the delicacy 
lier ; and of thinking her own tnoughts while of thought and feeling that lay below his 
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silence and indecision, took him to their 
hearts, with something of the protecting 
kindness which they would have shown to a 
woman. And the renewal of this kindliness, 
after the lapse of years, and an interval of 
so much change, overpowered liini more than 
any roughness or expression of disapproval 
could have done. 

“ I’rii afraid wcVe done too much,” said 
Mr. Bell. “ You’re sulfering now from hav- 
ing lived so long in that Milton air.” 

“1 am tired,” said Mr. Hale. “ But it is 
not Milton air. I’m iifty-five years of age, 
and that little fact of itself accounts for any 
loss of strength.” 

“Nonsense! I’m upwards of sixty, and 
feel no loss of sti'ength, either bodily or men- 
tal. ])on’t let me hear you talking so. 
Fifty-five ! why, yuu’re (pilte a young man.” 

Mr. Hale shook his lie.ad. “These last 
few years ! ” said he. But after a minute’s 
ause, he rai.sed him.self from his half recum- 
ent position, in one of Mr. Bell’s luxurioirs 
easy* chairs, and said \vith a kind of trem- 
bling earn e.stn ess : 

“ Bell ! you’re not to think, that if I could 
have foreseen all that would corue of my 
change of opinion, and my resignation of 
iny living > ! not even if 1 couhl 
known h(»w .sV/c would liave sulfered, — tliat 1 | 
would undo it — tlie act of open acknow- j 
ledgiiieiit that I no longer held the .same faith j 
as the church in which I was a firiest. As 1 : 
think now, even if I could liave fore.seen that I 
cruellest martyrdom of sutfering, tiirough the 
sullerings of one wliom I loved, 1 would have 
done just the same as far as that step 
of openly leaving the church went. 1 
might have done ditferently, and acted more 
vr’isel y, in all that 1 subse*quentiy did htr my 
tainil 3 \ But I don’t think (jod endued me 
with over-much wusdoiu or strength,” he 
added, falling hack into his old position. 

Mr. Bell l)Iew his nose ostentatiously be- 
fore answering Then lie said : 

“ .Ho gave you strength to do what your 
conscience told you was right ; and I don’t 
see that we need any liigher or holier strength 
than that ; or wisdom either. I know 1 liave 
not that much ; ;uid yet men set me down in 
their fool’s books as a wi.se man ; an ind< 
jjendent character ; strong-minded, and all 
that cjuit. The veriest idiot who obeys his 
own simple law of right, if it be but in wiping 
liis shoes on a door-mat, is wiser and stronger 
than I. But what gulls men are ! ” 

Tiiere was a pause. Mr. Hale spoke first, 
in continuation of his thought : 

“ About Margaret.” 

“Well ! about Margaret. What then 1 ” 

“ If I die ” 

“Nonsense ! ” 

“ What will become of her — I often think ? 

I suppose the Lennoxes will ask her to live 
with them. I try to think they will. Her 
aunt Shaw loved her well in her own quiet 
way ; but she forgets to love the absent.” 


“ A very common fault. What sort of 
people are the Lennoxes 1 ” 

“ He, handsome fluent and agreeable. 
Editli, a sweet little spoiled beauty. Mar- 
garet loves her with all her heart, and 
Edith with as much of her heart as she can 
spare.” 

“Now, Hale ; you know that girl of 3 ’ours 
has got pretty nearly all my lieart. I told 
you that before. Of course, as your daughter, 
as my god-daughter, I took great interest in 
her before I saw her the last time. But this 
visit that I paid to j^ou at Milton made me her 
slave. I went, a willing old victim, following 
the car of the conqueror. For, indeed, she looks 
as grand and serene iis one who lias struggled, 
and may be struggling, and ^ct has the 
victoiy secure in sight. Yes, in spite of all 
her present anxieties, that was the look on 
her face. And so, all I have is at her service, 
if she needs it ; and will be her’.s, wheihor 
she will or no, when I die. ^Moreover, 1 my- 
self, will be her preux chevalier, sixi}^ and 
gouty though I be. Seriously, old Irieiid, 
your daughter shall be my principal charge in 
life, and all the help that either my wit or my 
wisdom or my willing heart can give .shall bo 
her’s. I <lon’t choose lier out as a subject for 
fretting. Something, I know of old, you must 
have to worry yourself about, or you wouldn’t 
be ha})py. But you’re going to outlive 
me 1 ) 3 ' many a long year. You spare, tliiii 
men are always tempting and always cheat- 
ing Death ! It's the stout, florid fellows 
ilike me, that ahvays go off first.” 

I If IMr. Bell Lad had a prophetic e^'e ho 
j might have seen the torch all but inverted, 
j and the angel wdth the grave and coni- 
^ posed face standing ver^" idgh, beckoning 
I to his friend. That night Mr. Hale l;iid 
his head down on the pillow on which 
; it never f more should stir with life. Tiie 
I .servant who entered his room in the morn- 
ing, received no answer to bis speech 

' ’ — ’ calm; 

I beautiful face lying white and cold under the 
iuelfaceable seal of death. The attitude was 
I exquisitely easy ; there had been 110 pain — 
j no struggle. The action of the heart must 
I have ceased as he lay down. 

]\Ir. Bel] was stunned by the shock ; an i 
only recovered when the time came for being 
angry .at every sugge.stioii of his man's. 

“ A coroner’s inquest ? Booh. You don’t 
think I poisoned him ! Dr. Forbes says it 
is just the natural end of a heart complaint. 
Poor old Hale 1 You wore out that tender heart 
of yours before its time. Poor old friend ! 

liow he talked of his AYallis,‘*pack up a 

carpet-bag for me iu five minutes. Here 
have I been talking. Pack it up I say. I 
must go to Milton by the next train.” 

The bag was packed, the cab ordered, the 
railway reached, in twenty minutes from the 
moment of this decision. The London train 
whizzed by, drew back some yards, and in 
Mr. Bell was hurried by the impatient guard. 
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He tlirow himself back in his seat, to try! Mrs. Shaw. There might bo away open, 
witli closed eyes to understand how one in lile perhaps, by my olfering to marry that worthy 
yesterday could be dead to-day ; and 8hortl3" j lady ! but that would be quite a pis aller. 
tears stole out between his grizzled eye- ' And then there’s that brother ! ” 
lashes, at the feeling of which he opened liis “ What brother ? A brother of her 
keen eyes, and looked as severely cheerful as aunt’s ? ” 

his set determination could make him. He “ No, no ; a clever Lennox (the captain’s 
was not going to blubber before a set of ' a fool, you must understand) ; a young bar- 
stnuigers. Not he ! I rister, who will be setting his cap at Mar- 

There was no set of strangers, only one garet. I know he has had her in his mind 
sitting far from him on the same side. By tins five ^^ears or more ; one of his chums 
and by 0 Mr. Bell peered at him, to discover told me as much; and he was only kept 
what manner of man it was that might have back by her want of fortune. Now that will 
been observing his emotion ; and behind the be done away with.” 

great slieet of the outspread Times, he recog - 1 “ How ?” asked Mr. Thornton, too earnestly 

nis'ed Mr. Thornton. ! curious to be a ware of the impertinence of his 

“ Why, Thornton ! is that you ? ” said ho, I question, 
removing hastily to a closer proximity.! “ Why, she’ll have my money at my death. 
He shook Mr. Thornton vehemently by the And if this Henry Lennox is half good enough 
hand, until the grijie ended in a sudden relax- ; foi* lier, and she likes him — well! 1 miglit 
ation, for the hand was wanted to wipe awa}' , hnd another way of getting a home through a 
te;u\s. He had last seen Mr. Thornton in ' marriage. I’m dreadfiiliy afraid of being 
his friend Hale’s comjiany. j tempted, at an unguarded moment, by the 

“ I’m going to Milton, bound on a melan- iaiint.” 
choly errand. Going to break to Hale’s j Neither i\Ir. Bidl nor Mr. Thornton were in 
daughter the news of his sudden death ! ” a laughing humour ; so the oddity of any of 
^ Death ! Mr. Hale dead!” the sjieeclies which the former made was 

“ Ay ; I keep saying it to myself, ‘Hale is | unnoticed by them. ISIr. Bell whistled, with- 

dead I’ but it does not make it any the more ! out emitting any sound Ix'yond a loug hissing 
real. Hale is dead for all that. He went to ; breath ; changed his seat, without finding 
bed well, to all appearance, last night, and comfort or rest ; while Mr. Thornton sate im- 
was quite cold this morning when my servant I moveably still, his eyes fixisd on one 8})0t in 
W'ent to call him.” Ithe newsj)a])er, which he had laken up in 

“ Where ? I don’t understand ! ” | order to give In'mself leisure to tln'nk. 

“At Oxford. He came to stay with me ; i “ WJiere have you been ? ” asked Mt. Bell, 
hadn’t been in Oxfoi'd this sevxuiteen years at length. 

— and this is the end of it.” To Havre. Trying to detect the secret of 

Not one word was spoken for above a ; the great rise in the price of cotton.” 

quarter of an hour. Then Mr. Thornton | “Ugh! GoUon, and speculations, and 

said : | smoke, well-cleansed and well cared-for ma- 

“ And she ! ” and stopped full sliort. chinery, and unwashed and neglected hands. 

“ Margaret 5^)11 mean. Yes! 1 am going ! INxm old Hale! Boor old Hale! If y(»u 
to tell her. Boor fellow ! how full his thoughts i could have known the change which it was 
were of her all last night ! Good God ! Last | to liiiii from Helstone. Do you know the New 
night onl}^ And how immeasurably distant | Forest at all ? ” 
he is now ! But 1 take Margaret as my “ Yes.” (Very shortly), 
child for his sake. I said last night 1 would “ Then you can fancy tlic difference between 
take her for her own sake. Well, I take her it and Milton. What part were you in ? Were 
for both.” you ev^cr at ITelstone ? a little ])icturesque 

Mr. Thornton made one or two fruitless village, like some in the Odeuwald 1 You 
attempts to speak, before he could get out the know llelstone ? ” 

words: “ I have seen it. It was a great cliange to 

“ What will become of her ! ” leave it and come to Milton.” 


“ I ratlier fancy there will be two people 
waiting for her ; myself for one. I would 
take a Jive dragon into my house to live, if, 
by hiring such a chaperon, and setting up an 
establishm^t of my own, I could make my 
old age liapi>y with having Margaret for a 
daughter. But there are those Lennoxes ! ” 

‘‘ Who are tliey ? ” asked Mr. Thornton 
wdth trembling interest. 

“ Oh, smart London people, who very likely 
will think they’ve the best right to her. 
Captain Lennox married her cousin— the girl 
she was brought up with. Good enough 
people, I dare say. And there’s her aunt,. 


He took up his newspaper with a deter- 
mined air, as if resolved to avoid further con- 
versation ; and Mr. Bell was fain to resort to 
his former occupation of trying to find out 
how he could best break the news to 
Margai'et. 

She was at an upstairs window ; slie saw 
him alight ; she guessed the truth with an 
instinctive flash. She stood in the middle of 
the drawing-room, as if arrested in her first 
impulse to rush down stairs, and as if by the 
same restraining thought she had been turned 
to stone ; so white and immoveable was she. 

“ Oh ! don’t tell me ! I know it from your 
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face 1 You would have sent — you would not 
have loft him — if lie were alive ! Oh papa, 
papa ! ” 

THE MAN OF EOSS. 

The Man of Eoss each lisping babe 
re] (lies.” Not a bit of it — when I w^as at Boss 
last suninier (a })loasant place ideasruitly 
dedicat(;<l to English honeymoons), I was 
curious about John Kyrle the far-famed Man 
of lioss ; but, so far from findijiga lisping babe 
to tell me the brief story of bis career, 1 
could not even find a servant girl to tell 
jue anything. I confess to feeling great 
disappoiiitnieut ; but, when I rellected that 
the greatest benefactors are often least 
remembtued near the spot wdiere they have 
a.ccoin])lish<.;(l the most good, and tijat many 
a Clii-ist’s Tlo.spital boy would never have 
(liscovcre/l tliat King Edwrii'd the Sixth was 
tin' foiiinler of his .school ])ut for the metal 
buttons wldcli he bure iijton his coat, 1 was | 
eontent to tliink tliat Kyrle was in his 
way (juite as well known as King Edward ; 
and ev(oi better known than the founder (J 
(Juy’s lios])ital ; which is more frequently 
assigned t<; Guy JCarl of AVarwick or Guy 
Faux, til , ‘111 to the we.'dtliy dealer in books 
and se.‘tmen’s tickets, good, geiieroiis-beartcd 
Tiioinas Guy, 

1 mentioned iny disa]>j)oiiitnient to an 
elderly elergvman who sat l»y my side on the 
coach'which eoiiveyed us from ]ioss to Here- 
ford, and added, what indeed is true, that 
tin* vt-ry sexton of tin' heaveii-directeil s])ii’e 
h;i.s but a Sony story to relate of the Man of 
Jh).ss. My eoiiijianion oliserved that he knew 
tlie story of (he Man of ]?o.ss very well, and 
that be would tell me what he knew, 1 
know this county well,” he began, “1 c<*me 
from Gutlieiadge (Goodrich, I gathered, re- 
collecting some of I\)])e\s roguery about Swift, 
.‘iiid also that Sir Samuel IMeyriek has brougdit 
together in that ])laee, tlie rich assemblage 
of armour and antiquities so familiar to the 
stinlent of medi;ev‘al Idstory. 

“ \N ell, sir, Pope derived the whole of his 
knowledge of the IMan of Eoss from old Jacob 
Tonson the bookseller, wdio lived at Ledbury, j 
some lAVelve miles from this, on the road' 
to ]\lalveni and Worcester. He may have 
lie.ard of him tlirougli some of Swift’s friends 
— ])erhaps from Swift himself, whoso grand- 
fatliei’, as perhaps you will remember, died 
vicar of Guthcridge, some two miles to our 
left, and was buried there. Or he may have 
heard of him through his friends the Scuda- 
mores, wlio had a. seat at Home J^acy, in this 
county; or the Harleys of AVigmore iu Here- 
fordshire ; or through Lord Bathurst, whose 
fine seat was in the adjoining county of 
Glouce.sler. P»iit I must on with my story. 
Pope /lad heard of him, and when he was 
engaged on that exquisite epistle of his — Of 
the Use of Eiches — he wrote to the old book- 
seller for information about Kyrle. Now 


John Kyrle liad been dead when Pope 
inauired about him at least eight years. 
What Toiisou wrote to Pope I cannot tell ; 
but Pope’s acknowledgment of his communi- 
cation on the subject has recently come to 
light, and will of course be included in Mr. 
Groker’s long-promised edition of Pope. Tlie 
old bookseller, it is clear, sent many par- 
ticulars, wbicli Pope usetl up with, as ho 
admits, ‘ a Binall exaggeration allowable to 
jKx^ts.’ He was determined, he says, that 
his groundwork should be truth, and the 
facts which Tonson sent him were more 
than sufiicieiit for his purpose. He admits 
that many of the particulars were not over- 
well ada])ted to shine in verse ; but, that he 
.selected the most affecting, added two or 
thre<‘ which be had learned from other hands, 
and relied on what painters call place and 
eontra.st for any beauty wliicb his verses 
would possess. Indeed the little nightingale 
was right. Nor was he wrong in his motive, 
if 1 remember his words corrt'Ctly. ‘ My 
motive,’ he sa 3 ’s, ‘ for singling out this iri.'in 
was twofold : first to distinguish real and 
.solid worth from .showish or plausible ex- 
pense, and virtue from vanity ; and secondly, 
to humble the pride of greater men by an 
op] position of one so obscure and so distant 
from the s})liere of public glory in a city so 
])roud as Tjoudou.’ ” 

On my observing that the letter containing 
these curious ])articulars was altogether new 
to me, he replied, “ Yes ! — new, I have no 
doubt, to a great number.” . . . Tlie story 
of the Man of .Boss, I went on to remark, 
desers’c.s to be fully known ; for if any man 
.shall ever happen to emulate his many virtues, 
no manner of harm luis been done if the poet 
has made him think that Mr. Kyrle was 
something more charitable and beneficent 
tliaii he really was. We seldom approach what 
we de.sire to imitate ; andEe who would copy 
the example of the Man of Boss will make no 
worse \ise of his riches by the heightning 
w'hicli the poet has given to Jiis picture. 

My friend was evidently struck with my 
observation, but he w'as not convinced. ‘‘ No, 
sir,” he replied, narratives of romantic and 
iinj)racticable virtue are only read with W‘on- 
der ; that winch is unattainable is recom- 
mended in vain ; that good may be endea- 
voured, it must be shown to be possible.” 

As I was not in the humour for moralising, 
and w^as rather in quest of facts, from wijich 
I could make my own deductions at leisure, I 
nodded a kind of assent, and asked friend 
if the account in Pope, of the Man of Boss, 
W'as not too long and ]K>mpous an enume- 
ration of jiublic works and private charities, 
for an income, as the poet assert.s (clear of 
debts, and taxes, wife, and children) of only five 
hundred pounds a-year. And I added a doubt if 
this really useful man had, from his own small 
estate, actually performed all the good works 
attributed to him in the poet’s exemplary 
picture. ‘^No doubt of it,” waa the reply. 
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The truth is that Kyrle was a man of known 
intogrity and active benevolence, by whose 
assiduity and interest the wealthy were per- 
suaded to contribute to his schemes. This 
influence he obtained by an example of 
liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and he wfis thus able to give more 
than he actually had. The man who has 
reduced his own wants to very few, and wlio 
lives for others rather than for himself, will 
And many to assist him in his fervid and 
active benevolence. He may do mucli even 
when unassisted, but he will accomplish more 
when he adds to his own example the neces- 
sary oflices of intervention and solicitation.’* 

“When Pope,” iny coach-companion con- 
tinued, ^published his verses Mr. Kyrle’s 
grave in the chancel of the churcli at Ross was 
then unmarked. He has mentioned the cir- 
cumstance.” — Yes, I romember, I replied, — 

“ And what? no nionuuient, inscription, stone? 

His race, liis form, his n.T,iiJO almost unkno\\n.'* 

True,” said my companion, “and let me add I 
a further particular from the same letter. — j 
‘ I was not sorry,’ writes Pope, to the old | 
bookseller, ‘ that he had no monument, and 
will put that circumstance into a note, 
perhaps into the body of the poem itself, — 
unless (mark the ingenuity of Pope) you 
intreat the contrary in your own favour by 
your zeal to erect one.’ ButToiisoii had uot the 
zeal : yet he was very rich.” 

“ I am unwilling,” I observed with a smile, 
— my mind running on some anecdotes ol Ton- 
son’s parsimony — “ todiminisli the interest that 
must always be felt in the name of Kyrle 
— my only wish is to arrive at the truth. 
Pope’s commentators have been very unjust 
to his memory. Warton calls him the Howard 
of his time, and Bowles the modern Chan- 
dos. Now Kyrle’s exei'tions were confined to a 
petty village, whil^‘ Howard’s extended from 
London, into the heart of Russia ; and as for 
ostentation — the ruling passion of the Duke 
of Chandos — there seems to have been no 
^'Spark of that evil nature in the whole of 
Kyrle’s composition.” 

At this period of our conversation our 
coachman joined in with, “ You are talk- 
ing about the Man of Ross, ai’nt you ? . . . 
AVell, I can tell you something about him, 
which people don’t generally know^, and when 
they do know, don’t generally believe. The 
Man of Ross, sir, — was taken up us a high- 
wayman.” — “ Quite true, coachman,” my cle- 
rical friend observed. “ The fact is first told 
by Stephen Duck the thresher-poet. Pope’s 
friend, Spence, was curious about Kyrle, and 
made some enquiries of the thresher, whose 
letter in reply, states that Kyrle was a tall, thin 
man, and went so plain in his dress that when 
he worked in the fields with his own labourers, 
(which he frequently did), he was not distin- 
guished from them by anything more than a 
certain dignity in his air and countenance. He 
kept two public days in a week — the market- 


day and Sunday. On the former the neiglibour- 
iug gentlemen and farmer.s dined with him ; 
and, if they had any diflereiiccs or dis])ut«>s, 
insteixd of going to law, they appealed to 
the MAn of Ross. His decision was genei ally 
final. At these entertainiuenU lie did not 
treat them with wines, but with cider and 
good strong beer. On other occasions he 
lived frugally. The circumstances under 
which he was taken as a highw'aymaii arc now, 
as far as 1 liave inquired, wholly unknown. 
Three persons went, it is said, each in a 
coach and six to bail him. Such,” continued 
my acquaintance, “ w^as the Man of Ross, — 

“His virtues wulkcd tlicir narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the llteriial Muster found 
The single talent well employed.” 

“ But I am near my journey's end. I live 
under the shade of that spire (j>uinting to an 
Early Englisli spire embosomed in trees) — 
that is my church — and, if you like a ]>leasant 
country, a cheerful cider-cup, a well -aired 
bed, and a game at backgammon, I shall be 
glad to see you.” With that he said good- 
bye, slipped a shilling into the coachman’s 
hand, and disappe.ared, surrounded as he 
went by the pleasant faces of many of bis 
I parish ioncr.s. 

I The coachman told me, wdien he was still in 
; sight, tl'.at if I liatl a spare day or two on my 
hands, I should do well to accej)t the vicar s 
invitation. ‘‘ He lives very comfortably, has 
a kind-hearted wife, is liked by all around, 
and has an extra liorso in the stable for a 
friend. J’d as soon go,” was bis summary 
observation, “to Ids vicarage as to any hou.se 
! in the whole of Herefordshire.” 

I I have not as vet been able to make gooil 
I my intention of visiting the wortliy viear ; but 
shall certainly do so before another year is 
over. 1 have licard from him with other par- 
ticulars about the Man of Ross, and with a 
pressing invitation to accompany him in a 
j clay’s ramble to scai’ch for all that remains 
of Haywood Forest, in Herefordshire, — the 
original scene of Milton’s Comus. “ We dine,” 
he says, “ every week-day at two, — that is thci 
hour at wliich the Man of Ross dined, — ami my 
Sunday dinner is very often, too, like bi.s, a 
rump of beef, with vegetables from my own 
garden.” 
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DOORS. 

An iii'^^enlous writer or Lilker, I am not 
certain whicli, once ))roj)Osed to trace the 
progivHH of liuiuuu civilisation by the number 
of luuiigs in tlie fork witli wliioli we eat our 
fooil, Tile imperfectly civiliseil man, he 
showed, ate with a skewer or a fish-bone ; 
our rni(i(]le-age anct^stors weie content w’ith a 
daj^'^eer or a hunting-knife to sever their 
victual and convey it to their mouths ; tlien 
came tlie fork with two jirong.s, which is yet 
used hy the jieasant in some remote ]>arts of 
England. Advancing civilisation brought 
with it the three-})ronged fork — ot liddle, 
king, or prince’s ]»attern ; ami now that we 
are in tlie apoget* of our rehnement, the 
gourmand demands, obtains, and use.s the 
fork of four prong.s. Each succeeding age 
may add another prong to the loj’k, until the 
niinihm' amount to ten ; then ]jerhaps ex- 
tremes will meet, and w’e shall rt'vert to the 
.simjile austerity of savages, and eat with our 
ten lingers. 

.[ scarc< ly know why I .sjiould hav<‘ noticed 
this ingeniou.s theory, for 1 am not at all 
inclined to agree with it, and do not, myself, 
see any special analogy between civilisation 
and forks. For the ino.st civilised nations 
ami renowneil ejuenres of aiitiipiity used not 
any forks — save to make furcifers, as a mark 
of ignominy for criminals ; and the most 
ancient people and*,m(tst elaborate professor.^ 
of social eliijuette in the world — the Chinese 
— have no forks to this day, and have no 
better conductors to their mouths for their 
stewed dog jind edible bird’s-nests than chop- 
sticks. 1 take Sir John iJowriiig to witness. 
However, ju.st as that valiant Field Marshal 
Thomas, alias Thumb, \va.s accused of making 
bis giants before he slew them, and as an 
advertising tradesman mentions his rivaUs 
wares in onler to decry them and puff his 
own, it may be that I have touclied upon the 
theory of civilisation and forks to enable me 
with a better grace to iniroduco my own 
theory of civilisation anti doors. 

The savage has no door to his dwelling. 
Even when he has ceiLsed burrowing in the 
ground like a rabbit or a wild dog, and has 
advanced to the dignity of a hut, or knial, a 
hunting-lodge, a canoe turned keel iipwarvls, 
or any one of those edifices in reseiublauce 


I between a wa-sp's-iiest and a dirt-pie, in 
I which it is the dtdight of the chief and war- 
' lior to dwell, to dance, to 1k>\v1, to paint him- 
self and to eat his foes, he never rises to the 
j ])Os.ses8ioii tjf a door. The eai ly Greeks and 
' itomans had doorways, but no doors. AloalUs 
; ark — the ridiculous toy-.shop figuumt notw’ith- 
.staiiding, could not liave liml a door. Mor- 
I decai sat in the gate, but IJaman’s door is 
nowhere mentioned. The old jiainters wlio 
I re})resent Hives take care to show you an 
oiHiiiing into the street, but no door ; and 
through the entrance you see Lazarus lyings, 
and the dogs licking his sores. The mouths 
of caves anti sepulchi es in oriental countries 
where the dead wore buried were closed with 
liuge stones ; it was reserved for our age of 
funeral furnishers and cemetery companies to 
Ijuild a mausoleum over our dear brother 
departed with a door with }>iinels, and knobs, 
and nails, and earving.s, wanting only a brass 
knocker to liave everything in common with 
the door of a desirable family mansion. Tlio 
i?arthenon had no door : go and look at its 
modelled couuterl'eit in the Lritish Museum ; 
through the lofty portal you see the wilder- 
iie.ss of columii.s and the gigantic statue of 
the goddes.s. Tlie great leni|)les of Nineveh 
and liabylon, of E])hesu3 ami Egypt, had no 
; doors. Skills and linen veils, tapestries and 
curtains of silk, were hung across doorways 
then — as, in the East, they are now — to 
ensure privacy to those within ; Gaza had 
gates, and so had Soumautli ; but the door, 

I the iloor-kiiocker, the brass- plate, the bells 
I that flank it for vi.sitors and servants, the iron 
. chain, the latch-key, the top and bottom bolts 
! — ‘these are all the inventions of modern 
, times, and the otlshoots of modern civillsa- 
1 tion. Wherever there is most luxury, you 
j will hud most doors. Poverty, dirt, bar- 
i barism, have little or no doors yet. Again, 

! where manners are rmle and unpolished, a 
; post, a pit, a cellar, a cage, sufhee for the con- 
finement of a criminal ; but where men 
' congregate thickly — where art, learning, and 
commerce flourish, where riches multiply, 
tuid splendour prevails — men must have 
prisons with many doors : ten, twenty, thirty, 
one inside the other, like carvings in a 
Ciiiuese concentric ball. 

Doors have as many aspects as men. Every 
trade and calling, every sect and creed, every 
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division and subdivision of tbo body social, ' 
have tbeir several clniracteristic doors. As 
in tlie curious old toy-clocks made at Nurem- 
burg, the apostles came out at one door ; an 
Angel at another ; the cock that, crowing, 
confounded Peter, at another ; while Judas 
Iscariot had a peculiar low-browed door to 
himself, from which he popped when the 
liour struck ; so now-a-days, in our clock of 
life, every grade has its special doors of 
ingrt'ss and egress. Iloyalty rattles through 
the big door of Buckingham Palace ; while 
Lieut.-Colonel Phipps modestly slips in by 
the si<le']»ostern, hard by the guard-house, 
and the grooms and scullions, the footmen 
and tnrns])i(s, the cooks and bottle-wiishers, 
inodcster still, steal round the corner into 
Pimlico, and are admitted by a back door 
opposite the Chin tavern. So the Duke of 
Mesojiotainia’s guests to ball or supper are 
iisliered u|) the lofty flight of steps, and in at 
the gre^at hall-door ; wdiile Molly the house- 
maid’s friend creeps down the area stejis, and 
taps at the door (,i])posite the coal-cellar. So 
the theatre has its doors — box, pit, and 
gallery — with one ]»rivato, sacred portal for 
the Cjineen Pee wdieu she condescends to 
patronise the di'ama ; a door leatling into a' 
narrow, inconvenient, little passage generally, 
wdth a flight of stairs seemingly designed for 
the express j)urpose of breaking the nock of 
the stage-manager, wdio walks in crab-like 
fashion, before. Majesty, backwards, in an 
absurd court-suit, and holding two lighted 
tapers in battered old stage candlesticks, hot 
drops of wax from wliicli fall in a buuuteous 
shower upon his black silk smalls. Just 
contrast this multitude of doors with the 
simple arra-ngemeiits of the llomaii amjdii- 
iheatres. Apertures there were in plenty to 
allow the audience departure, but they were 
common to all ; and tlie patrieiaii and his 
client, tlie plebeian and the freedmaii, 
struggled out of the (bliseum by the same 
vomitories. There was but one sjiecial door 
in the whole circus ; and that wjis one 
entrance through which was envied by 
nobody, for it wa,s of iron, and barred, and on 
the inside thereof was a den where the lions 
that ate the gladiators lay. 

The church has many doors. One for the 
worshippers who are lessees of pews, or are 
willing to pay one shilling a-head for doctrine ; 
one leading to the ricketty gallery where the 
charity children sit ; one which the parson 
and clerk more eispecially afi’ect, for it leads 
to the vestry ; and one — a dark, dank, 
frowning door — in a sort of shed in the 
churchyard ; tliLs last is the door of wliich 
the sexton lias the key — the door of the bare 
room with the wJiite washed walls, the brick 
flodr, and the tresseds standing in the midst 
— the door of tlie house of death. 

Then there is the great door of justice in 
the hall where that glorious commodity is so 
liberally disjiensed to all who seek it ; though, 
to be sure, the dispensation is not in bright, 


sterling, current coin, but is ordinarily given 
in kind : horsehair, sheepskin, jiounce (some 
while called devil’s dust) words, stale Jokes, 
wigs, and lies being (per force) taken in lieu 
of ca.sh — as poisonous, sloe-juice port wine 
and worthless pictures are from a Jew bill- 
discounter. This i.s the great door that must 
never be closed against suitors ; and never is 
closed — oh, dear no ! — any more than the 
front door of the mansion inhabited by my 
friend Mr. Webspinner tlie Sj)ider, who 
keeps oiien lumse coiitinnally, and — liospitable 
creature ! — defies malevolence to jirove that 
he ever closed his door against a fly. »T iislice 
has more doons. Tliere is the jirivate door 
leading to the judges’ rohing-room ; the door 
for the criminals, and the door for tlie 
magistrate in the police-court, Tlicre is the 
gn‘at spiked door through whicli the com- 
mitted for trial (uiter into IVevvgate ; and 
there is the small, black, iron -gnarled door 
above the level of the sti’cei — the delitors’ 
door, where the last debt is to be ])ai<(, and 
I whence come in tin; raw morning the clergy- 
I man reading of the resurrection and the life, 
laud after him the ])allid man with Ids arms 
tied with ropes, who is to be hanged by the 
neck until he lie dead. After this, there is 
I but one more door that will concern him — 

: the door that must concern ns all some day — 
the door coveital with cloth, neatly panelled 
I with tiu-t.acks oj- gilt nails, according to our 
i condition ; with an engraved plate, moreover, 
j bearing our name and age; tlie door tliat 
' oj)ens not with a handle, or closes with a 
.'lock, or lias hinges, hut is uti pretendingly 
: fastened to its hoiisi? by st'rews — the dopr 
' that lias no knocker, h.»r the sleeper liehind it 
i must be w;ikeiied with a trumpet, and not a 
: rat-tat. 

Bid me <liscourso (hut you won’t, I am 
afraiil). ami I could he eloquent upon tiie 
doors of jirisons. How many times have I 
stopped in tlie thronged, mmldy Old Bailey 
(it is mmhly even on the sunniest, dustiest of 
August days) and gazed long and wistfully, 
albeit the quarter chimes of ISt. Sepulchre 
(they seem to succeed each other more rapidly 
than any otlier chimes) bade me move on, at 
the dreadful doors of Newgate. Ugh ! the 
great door. I remember as a boy wondering 
if any famous criminal — Turpin, Duval or 
Sheppard — had ever worn the ponderoirs 
irons suspended in grisly festoon.s over the 
gateway : likewise, if the statues in the 
niche.s flanking it were effigies of men and 
women that had been hanged. To this day, 
I cannot make up my mind as to whether 
those festooned fetters are real or sham — 
wiiether they ever encircled human anch;s or 
not. I arn afraid, in any case, that they have 
more of reaiity in them than the famous 
highwaymen whom I once supposed tliein to 
have held in durance. The laced coats, 
the plumed hats, silver-liilted swords, blood- 
horses, under-ground stables, Ft)llies and 
Lucies, titles of captain, and connections 
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among the aristocracy of tliose worthies, have 
long since turned out notable shams. There 
is no reality to me now in the gallant high- 
wayman 'in woodcuts and penny numbers 
(with mimber one of which was given away 
\)art the first of “Italph Kullocks the Iteck- 
ess, or the Poetical Pirate ”) careering about 
Hounslow Heath, with a chivalrous, mad- 
cap whim of robbing their uncle the earl in 
his travelling carriage. I have fo¥nd out the 
highwayman by this time as a coarse, de- 
praved, strong-water-drinking ruffian, who 
had merely the ati vantage over the ordinary 
larcener in being a liursepad in lieu of a j 
footpad. 

The subject of fetters (this is but a random 
gossip on a doorstep after all, or 1 would not 
digi’e.ss) brings to my mind an appalling day- 
vision I once had of a man in fetters — a vision 
slight, every day, common })Iace it may be, 
but one which 1 sliall never forget, living. 1 
lived, wlien J saw the thing, in om^ of tlie 
crowded streets of London — a main thorough- 
fare to everything nictropolitau — and in a 
front room. Moreover next (loor there was a 
large public-liouse, with a huge gas-lamp in 
front that glared into my room at night like 
a fiery dragon. The situation was rather 
noisy at first, tlio stream of vehicles being 
interminable, and the neighbourliood given to 
drink ; l)Ut I soon gr(.*w accustomed to the 
rattle of the cai’ts, omnibuses, and cabs, and 
the shrieks of the revellers given to drink as 
they rushed into tliG Ckiach and Horses; or 
when the drink being in them they were vio- 
lently ejected therefrom. 1 was supposed to 
be at work close to the window ; and while 
tlie supposition was in force was in tlie habit 
of taking a snatch of stre<*t life, just fis a man 
might gulp a mouthful of fresli air, raising 
my eyes to the mad ]»anorama of earrkige.s 
and })eo])le iu the street beneath — thejiauting 
imiUiiude always running after something, or 
away from somebody, but none of them able 
to run as fast iis the lean old man with the 
scythe and the hour-glass, who outstripped 
them all, ami hit them when they were down. 
One nay — the turmoil was at its lieight — a 
hack cab cut cleverly from the opposite side 
of the way, througli the line of vehicles, 
neatly shaving a hearse and a bishop’s car- 
riage (at least it had a mitre on the panels, 
footmen in purple liveries, and a rosy man iu 
an apron inside) and tlrew up at the door of 
the (Mach and Horses. What was there ex- 
traordinary in this, you will ask. There were 
two men inaiile the cab, and one got out. 
Nothing extraordinary yet. But the man 
who was left inside the cab was tall in stature 
and stalwart in build. He had a brown 
handsoine face, and dark curling hair and 
beartl. He had a fur cap on and a loose sort 
of pelisse great coat covered with frogs and 
embroidery. He might have had all these, 
and the sea-bronze (os if he had come from 
afar) on his face and the travel -stains on his 
dress ; have been a Polish Count, a Hungarian 


j General, or a Spanish Legionary, and have 
j driven away again as fast as. he liked withfiut 
my aj)ecial notice , but for his fetters. He 
Avaa literally covered witli manacles. On legs 
: and arms, wrists and ancles, bright, shining, 
new-looking, dreadfully heavy-looking chains. 

If he liad been the man with the Iron Mask 
come to life again and from the citadel of 
Pignerolles, he could not have interested me 
as much as lie did in these bonds. He who 
liad got out, and who had entered the Coach 
i and Horses came out again almost immedi- 
ately, bearing a pot of beer, of which he gave 
the fettered man to drink. He lifted the 
vessel to liis lips with his gyved liands so 
])ainfully, so slowly, and yet Heavens ! with 
such longing eagerness in his black eyes, and 
drank until, to use an excessively familiar, 
but popular expression, he must have seen 
‘ Guinness’ Card ” cpiite distinctly. Then his 
companion, keeper, gaoler, kidnap]»er, abductor 
— wiialeverhe may have been besides — .stout, 
florid, coinrnun looking, with afiutfy hat, thick 
boots, and a red woollen comforter tied round 
his neck, took the empty measure back (he 
liad had sornetliing sliort and comfortable 
himstdf at the bar, evidently), returned to the 
cab, entered it, gave the driver a direction, 
and drove off wiih the browui faced man in 
chains. And this w’as all. Wliat more should 
there be ? Anything or nothing ; but my 
work bec-arnc even less than a sup)>osltion for 
the rest of that day. It faded into a pure 
nonentity. I began to wonder, and have been 
wondering ever since about the maniu chains. 
Who, what was lie ] Wheredi 1 he come from, 
where Wiis lie going ? Like the gi'im piratical 
mariner in AVashington Irving’s story of 
Woltort AA^ebber — the mysterious man with 
tlie sea chest, who came iu a storm and went 
away in a storm, all that T wuis ever able to 
ascertain about tlie man iu manacles was that 
he came in a cab, and that he went away in a 
cab. AVhat was his crime ? Murder, felony, 
liigli treason, return from transportation with- 
out leave ! Had he come from beyond sea, 
from the hulks — was he going to the Tower, 
Newgate, Milbank, Horsemonger .I.»ane ? 
AAliere did they put the irons upon him, and 
why, and how ? A fur cap and tetters; a 
frogged coat and fetters ; mystery ! Who was 
the man with hiuL A detective policeman, 
the governor of a county gaol, a dockyard 
warder, a beefeater disguised iu a fluffy hat 
and a comforter, with re<i logs and slashed 
shoes, with roses perhaps concealetl beneath 
his pepper and salt trousers and thick slioes ? 
Who isto tell I The man is hanged, perhaps, 
by this time. V'ery probably lie was but a 
vulgar housebreaker, or an escaped convict ; 
but he will be a mystery to me, and I shall ji 

think of him whenever I see the fetters I! 

hanging over tlie grimy door of Newgate, 
as long as there are any miserable little 
mysteries in this lower life to inter^t, or 
perplex. 

I must still linger a moment by the door in 
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the Old Bailey ; for underneath the fetters 
there are many other suggestive things. That 
half door — the barrier between liberty and 
freedom, surmounted by spikes, curled cork- 
screw-wise, like the snakes in the furies' love- 
locks. The gloomy, roomy, dusky lodge where 
there are more fetters I know, and bluff turn- 
keys with huge bunches of keys, and many 
many more doors leading into stone corridors 
and grim paved yards, at the end of which 
are other doors. That tremendous black 
board in the lodge covered with the tedious 
inscription in white paint. Do the turnkeys 
ever read it, I wonder? Do the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs ? Does the ordinary ? Did ever 
a criminal brought from the dark van into 
the ilarker prison read that inscription 
through, I should like to know ? I oi>ine 
that Avhat is written upon it must be some- 
thing about prison rules, acts of parliament, 
the Jjord Mayor and Sheriffs, Avith a possible 
I allusion to the Common Council and tlie 
Court of Lieutenancy, but I can fancy, with 
a shudder, how it must read, if read at all, 
to the handcuffed man Avho stands in the en- 
trance lodge of Newgate, fully committed. 
Did you ever read a writ, and see Victoria by 
the Grace of God dancing about the paper 
with Lord John Campbell at Westminster, 
until there seemed to be fifty sovereign ladies 
and fifty chief justices conglomerated iuto the 
narrow strip ? Did you ever read a letter in 
which it was told you that a dear friend Avas 
dead ; and though the manner of his deatli 
was therein set down at length, .sec nothing 
but dead ! forty times in every line of forty t 
Did you ever receive a ten-pound note when 
you were desperately poor, and at bay with 
hunger, and find nothing but tens all over the 
note — ten Mr. MathcAv Marshals, ten Britan- 
nia.s, ten times ten promises to pa}" ten pounds? 
Some such optical reiteration must there 
appear to the prisoner who gazes on the sad 
black board, I should think. Or, his thoughts 
full of fear and horror must fly to the board, 
and fixing themselves there, multijdy them- 
selves horribly in a medley of despair. Fully 
committed, fully committeil. To the place 
from whence you came. From whence you 
came. For the terra of your natural life. 
Your natural life. Your life. By the neck 
until you be dead. Be dead. And the Lord 
have mercy on your soul. Your soul. 

The pot-boy who can ies V)eer into the lodge 
of Newgate ; the unshaven num from the 
coffee -shop opposite, who brings hot coffee 
and thick wedges of bread and butter ; llie 
waiter from the eating-house do not trouble 
themselves much about the philo.sophy of 
prison-doors, I dare say. Nor does the Lord 
Mayor himself condescend, I should think, to 
hang about the door of Newgate and descant 
in a rambling, vagabond fashion on it. By the 
way, I could pass a pleasantly profitable hour 
by his lordship’s own door in Charlotte Row, 
Mansion House. I could .say something neat, 
had I time, about the tremendous flunkies — 


the absurd people with bald heads and wig- 
bags (what on earth can a bald Avigle.s.s man 
AA'ant with a Avig-bag sewn on to the collar of 
his coat ?) and court, dresses, Avho <lrive up in 
tin.sel chariots to the door of the civic king. 
Also about the smell of hot meals that comes 
gushing from the door from above and below 
it on tlie night that the Lord Mayor has 

spreads.” The Lord Mayor’s door would 
fill some pages of instructive reading, and I 
Avill book it. But what should *'Moon — 
Mayor” — care about the door of Newgate? 
What should the turnkeys care tibout it, 
save to see that it is })roi)erly bolted ami 
barred every night ? What should the police- 
men, those unconcerned stoics, to whom all 
the world are but so many million men, wo- 
men, and childicn — so many of Avhoni liave 
been or have not been in custody — hut ])ro- 
bably will be, someday ? But to the j)i‘is(uier 
the gaol-door must be aAvfully suggestive — 
full of dreadful momories — for ever and 
ever. 

The pri.son-door is the gate of horn that 
will substitute itself for ti>e gate of ivory, 
in his dreams of ])leasaut crime. At the 
door he leaves the world, — wife, childi’en, 
friends ; — exchauge.s the a}')parel of his sta- 
tion, be it satin or serge, for one nnitorm 
liv'ery of degradation — leaves behind his 
very name, and becouvs number ninety-six. 
On one sicle of the door — Iua^', friendship, 
wealth, wine, tobacco, music — all ; oii the 
oilier side a cell, gnu;!, spiked-A\"alls, silence, 
.solitude, coar.se rugs, ke}'s, a man in a gray 
jacket and trousers marked with a nuinlxu*, 
ami doors. J.)oor3 open and shut to let him 
pass to cha])el, exercise, dinner, })unishinent, 
execution. The last tiling ho hears at niglifc 
is the echoing clang of the door as the 
turnkey shuts liim in his lonely cell. Tlie first 
tiling he watches for in the morning is the 
noise of the key turning in the lock of the 
door. That door may creakingly turn upon 
its hinges soon, and bring the governor witli a 
discharge. It may bring the cha]>lain with 
the last fatal tidings. At the gaol door money 
and victuals, and h;tters, when the prisoner is 
allowed to receive them, are left. Nor tarth(*r 
than the door can the wife and children — who 
love him in spite of all his crimes, all his 
brutality, all ids madness, — come ; save at 
rare intervals ; Avhen they can see and sjieak 
to him through more doors — double doors of 
iron bars — with a turnkey sitting in the sjrice 
between. At the door waits for him, when 
the term of his imprisonment has expired, the 
haggard Avoman with bruises scarcely yet 
healed, for outraging whom the prison door 
was closed on him six mouths since. She 
waits for him in love and patience and long- 
suffering ; or now it is the mother, whoso 
heart he has broken, and whose gray hair.s lie 
is bringing with sorrow to the grave, Avho, 
forlorn, trusting old woman waits to give him 
money and clotb(?8, and hales 1dm into a cook - 
shop, that he may eat a hearty meal of 
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victuals?, which he muat want, she thinks, after 
all tliese months ; and, while he eats and 
drinks, sobs on his shoulder and cries over his 
potatoes, praying God to bless and mend him^ 
and crying that she will do anything — any- 
tJiing tor him, if he will only be goo<l. And, 
at tl»e prison door, aUis ! wait often the com- 
panions of the cursed old days. Tom, with the 
red neckhandkerchief ; Ned, with the curl on 
his cheek and the coat with pearl buttons ; 
old Verdygreeiis, the white-headed dwarf, 
who buys old iron and lead }>il)ing ; V)ouncing 
Sal, that Amazon of Westminster Broadway, 
who muzzled the bull-necked Bobby, singlc- 
liaiultMl. 'i'hey all throng round him at the 
door and cla}) him on the back, and cry 
slnune on the authorities for his loss of weight 
in flesh. Then off they go to the other well- 
known door — tliat of the public-house, to 
drink, — cards, dominoes, raflles, robbery, plots, 
and, ill due course of time, to the old door 
again of Newgate, Milbank, Totliill or CoM 
iialli Fields. Jnvciii Portam ! 

In the vast freestone desert of Newgate 
then" is one bright little oasis of a door 
that 1 cannot forbear mentioning. It is 
reached by a flight of trim, neatly heartli- 
stoiied ste]ts. It is a pleasant, cheerful, bright- 
(K)loured eo(jnettish-lookiug iloor, with a brass 
knocker, and on its resplendent do(^rplatG are 
engraven in the handsomest Kornan eaiiitals, 
you would desire to see, tin? words, W.W. Cope. 
*]t does me g^ood to see this door ; for, on each 
side of it are windows with cheerful coloured 
curtains, and in one window there is a bird- 
cage, and through the little polished panes I 
did, one <lay, descry tlie features of a pretty 
housemaid, d'his door is the jewel in the head 
of the ( ireat Toad-like prison. Vet, 1 gi*ow 
nervous about it occasionally, tbiukiug what 
an awkward thing it would be if some Jack 
8hep])ard of modern times, wlio had forced 
t]jrc)ug]i the inner windows of the gaol, wex’e 
to po(» out of W. W. Cofie’s dandifie«l door 
some day, and dance a hornpipe, in fetters, 
upon the .snowy doorstep. 

But I must close tlie Boor, for tliis time, at 
least. 1 cast one hasty glance at the myste- 
rious door in the shed in the Sessions House 
yard, in which — as legends of my youth used to 
run — the gallows and the posts of scaffolds 
were kept. It is a door I would not see opened, 
willingly ; so 1 leave Newgate, that vast con- 
geries of doors, and which, in good sooth, 
v;as one Great Door itself before it was a 
pri.son. 

AT HOME WITH THE RUSSIANS. 

An English lady who, for ten years, was do- 
mesticated among the Russians, and did not 
quit their country until some time after the 
commencement of the present war, has just 
published — under the title of An English- 
ivoman in Russia — three hundred and fifty 
pages of information upon the actual state of 


society in that empire. The book confirms 
ideas familiar to many people ; but, inas- 
much as it does this in the most satisfactetry 
way, wholly by illustrations drawn fj*om 
personal experience or information of a trust- 
worthy kind, its value is equal to its in- 
terest. Having read it we lay it down, and 
here make note of some of the impressions it 
has left upon us. 

Unless, from one who has been for a long 
time an English resident, and who can speak 
without }>a8sion, it is not easy to get clear 
views of the internal state of Russia. 
Despotism lias established there so strict a 
censorship, that even the Russian scholar only 
learns as much of h's own country as the 
! emperor shall please, and a learned traveller 
I assured our countrywoman that, of an account 
written by him of his journey.s in the north 
I of Asia, only those ])arts were allowed to be 
' publi.slied wherein nothing was said tending 
to expose tlie desolation of the land. The 
regions of the barren north were no more to 
V>e confes.sed than a defeat in arra.s. The great 
historian of Jtussia— Karamsin — was obliged 
to read his pages to the emperor before he 
was allowed to publish them. Not only a 
certain class of facts, but also a certain class 
of tliouglits, are rigi<Uy kept from the public 
mind. 

One of the liest living Russian authors 
! complained to the Englishwoman that all 
! those parts of his works that he valued most 
j had been cut out by the censor. He wrote 
a play containirig, as he thought, some 
admirable 8peeche.s ; it came back to him 
from tlie censor’s office with every one of 
I them erased, and only the light conversation 
left as fit for the amusement of the public. 
Shakespeare is honoured greatly by the 
trading cla8.s, and translations of King Lear 
and Hamlet are frequently performed ; but 
all those of Shakespeare’s plays which con- 
tain sentiments of liberty, such a.s Julius 
Ctesar, are excluded by the censor. A 
Russian writer wished to produce a play, 
on some subject in English history ; 
upon wdiich he consulted wuth our couutry- 
w omau. Every topic was found dangerous. 
The story of Elfrida, daughter of the Earl of 
Devonaliire, was suggested. Tlie Rns.siaix 
shook his head. It would not be allowed. 

Why not] It is a legend of a thousand 
years ago.” — Why, they would never let 
Elfrida’s husband cheat the king.” — “But ha 
was not a Czar.” — “No matter. The act is 
the same, and the possibility of a crowned 
head’s being deceived would never be ad- 
mitted by the Czar.” 

Tlie Czar of Russia practically stands be- 
fore the greater number of his subjects as a 
little more than GK>d. “ The Czar is near,— 
Got! is far off,” is a common Russian saying. 
“ God and the Czar know it,” is the Russian 
for our “ Heaven knows I ” A gentleman 
describing one evening the emperor’s recep- 
tion on the route to Moscow, said, “ I assure 
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you, it was gratif\’irig in the extreme ; for the 
peasants knelt as he passed, just as if it were 
the Almighty hiiuself’.” And who shall con- 
tradict this deity 1 Our oouaitrywoinan was 
once at the o})ei*a when the emperor was 
graciously dis[)osed to af>plaud Madame 
Castellan hy the clapping of his hands. Im- 
mediately some one hissed. Me repeated his 
applause; — the hiss was repeated. His 
majesty stood uj) — looked round the Iiouse 
with dignity — and, for the third time, 
solemnly chip])ed liis hands. The hiss fol- 
lowed again. Then a tremendous scuffle 
over-head. The police had caught the im- 
pious oflender. — An example of another kind 
was made hy a young lady whose brother was | 
killed at Kalafat, and w’ho, on receiving news | 
of his death, smiled, and said, “ She was re- 
joiced to heat- it, as he had died for the 
emperor.” Imperial juuniticence rewarded 
lier with a s})lendid dowry, and the assur- 
ance that her future fortune should be cared 
for. 

There is need now to encourage a show 
of patriotism. The Etiglishwoman who, on 
her return, found London streets as lull of 
peace as when she quitted them ; — had left 
St. Petersbui’gh wearing a far ditiereiit j 
aspect. Long lines of cannon and aiunumi- 
tion-waggous drawn up here and there ; 
parks of artillery continually dragged about ; 
outworks being constructed ; regiments ’ 
marching in and out ; whole armies submit- 
ting to inspection and de))artiiig on their 
mission, told of the deadly struggle to 
which the (.*zar’s amhitiori lind committed 
him. There' was no hour in which wretched 


by wiiat she said, that even i/ic// have got to 
know something of the truth. A foreigner in 
St. Fetersburgh informed me that lie had 
‘gone to at^e the recruits that morning, but 
there did not seem to be much jiatriotism 
among them : tliere was nothing but sobs and 
tears to be seen among those who wei'e pro- 
nounced fit for service, whilst the rejected 
ones were frantic with delight, and bowed and 
crossed themselves with the greatest grati- 
tude.’ ” lie views w ere being held almost 
daily when the EngUshw^onian left, and she 
was told that, on one occasion, when review- 
ing troops destined for the kSout h, the emperor 
was struck with the forlorn and dejected air of 
the poor sJieep whom he was sendiuj^ to tie 
slaughter. 

‘Hold your heatls up!’ he exclaimed 
grily. “ VVdiy do you luol so iniseralde ^ 
There is nothing to cause you to be so ? ’ 
There is something to cause /lii/i to be so, 
we are very much disj)used to think. 

But we (lid not mean to U‘11 about the war. 
d’he vast (unpire over which the fV.ar has rule 
is in a Jialf civilised — it wtuild be almost more 
coirect to say — in an uncivilised state, (dreat 
navig-able i-ivers roll usekss through e.x- 
teiisive wilds. l:!xcept the excelh-nL roads 
that conneet St. Betersburg wdlh Moscow and 
wdtli \Var.saw% and a lew fragments of road 
serving as drives in tiic immediattj vicinity of 
these towns, tiiere are no roads at all in 
j Kussia that are ro.ads in any civilised sense. 
The post-roads of the empire are clear- 
ings through wood, with bonghii of trees 
laid here and there, tracks over sl(,‘ppes atnl 
through moj-asses, d'here is everywhere the 


recruits might lu^t be seen tramping in 
Avearily, by Ji and reds and by tbuusaiids, to 
receive the emperor’s approval. It ia hard 
for us in this country to coiu^eive the misery 
attending the territde conscripti(ms which 
plague the subjects of the llussiHii empire. 
Except recruits, hardly a young man is 
to be seen in any of the villages ; the 
post roads are being all mended by women 
and girls. Men taken from their homes and 
families leave behind, among the Avomcn, 
broken ties and tlie foundation of a dreadful 
mass of vice and iiumorality. It is fearful 
enough under ordinary circumstances. “ True 
communism,” said a Kussian noble, “is to be 
found only in Eussia.” 

One morning a poor woman Avent crying 
bitterly to the Englishwoman, saying tliat her 
two nephews had just been just forced from 
her house to go into the army. “ 1 tried ” — 
we leave the relator of these things to 
speak in her own impressive words — “ 1 tried 
to console her, saying tliat they would return 
when the war was over ; but this only made 
her more distressed. ‘ No, no ! * exclaimed 
she, in the deepest sorrow, ‘ they will never 
come back any more ; the Eussians aije 
beaten in every place.’ Until lately the 
lower classes were always convinced that the 
emperor’s troops were inrimcible ; but it seems, 


grandeur of nature ; but it is the grandeur of 
its Solitudes. A few liuts surround govern- 
ment ])o.st slations, and small brick houses at 
intervals of firu'cn or twenty miles along the 
routes are tin* halting places of gangs destined 
for Siberia. A few log huts, many of them 
no better than tlie wigwams of lieii Indians, 
some of them adorned with elegant wood 
tracery, adine ofsuch dwcdlings, ami commonly 
also a row of wdllows by the wfiyaide, indicate 
a Kussian village. A number of churches and 
monasteries with domes and cupolas, green, 
gilt, or dark blue, studded Avitli golden stars, 
and surmounted each hy a crosi standing on 
a crescent ; barracks, a government school 
and a ]>oat-ofiice ; a few good houses, and a 
great number of huts — constitute a Kussian 
provincial town, and the surrounding wastes 
or forests shut it in. The rajjid traveller who 
follows one of the two good lines of road, and 
sees only the show-jilaces of Kussian civilisa- 
tion, may be very much deceived. Yet even 
here he is deceived only by a show. The 
great buildings that appear so massive are of 
stuccoed brick, and even the massive gran- 
deur of the quays, like that of infinitely 
greater works, the Pyi*amids, is allied closely 
to the barbarous. They were constructed at 
enormous saci ifice of life. The foundations 
of St. Petersburg were laid by levies of men 
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who pei-ished by hundreds of thousands in 
the work. One hundred thousand died of 
famine only. 

The civilisation of the Russian capital is 
not more than skin-deep. One may see this 
any day in the streets. The pavements are 
abominable. Only two or tliree streets are 
lighted with gas ; iii the rest oil glimmers. 
The oil lamps are the dimmer for being sub- 
ject to tlie peculation of olhcials. Three wicks 
are charged for, and two only are burnt : the 
(litlhrence is pocketed by the police. All the ' 
best sliojKS are kept by Ibreigners, the native j 
Russian shops Ixdng mostly eollectod in a' 
central bazaar, Gostinoi Owor. The shop- i 
keepers Hp]»eal to the ignorance of a half-! 
barbarous nation by putting pictures of 
their trades over tlieir doors ; and in his 
shop a Rus.sian strives to elieat with oriental 
recklessness. Every shop in 8t. Petersburg 
contains a mirror for the use of the cus- ; 
tomei's. Mirrors,” says the Englishwoman, 

“ hold the same ])o.sition in Pus.sia as clocks 
do in England. With us time is valuable;' 
with them appearance. Tliev care noi thougli | 
it be mainly false a]>]K'‘arance.” They even ' 
paint tlieir face.s. The lower elas.ses of 
women use a gieat <leal of white jiaint, 
and, MS it ecuitains meivurv, it injures alike 
health and skin. A young man paying lii.s 
court to a girl generally pr«-s('nts h< r with a 
Ixjx of red and white paint to improve her. 
looks; and in the upp<.‘r classes heiies are' 
often to be seen by one another, as tliey 
arrive at a liou.se, openly rouging tlieir h^ces 
be t o re e n te riii g ti i e ( 1 raw i 1 1 g-ia >01 11. 

Tlie.se ai'e small things, imiic.ative (»f an 
extt'Hsive principle. Peter ilie (ireal under- 
took to civilise Russia by a eouj) de main., 
A walk i.s shown at St. i^‘tersbu!•g along 
whicli he made women march unveiled 
between file.s of sohliery to accustom them 
to go unveiled. Put civilisation i.s m»t , 
to bo introduced into a nation by imperial ! 
edict, and ever since J\der the Great’s time ; 
the Kussiaii empire has been labouring to ' 
stand for what it is not, namely, tiie eqniva- ; 
leiif to nations that have become civilksed in 
the slow ia]>se of time. It can only 8iip}>ort, 
or attemjit to sup]jort, this reputation by 
deceit. It must hide, or attempt to hide — 
and it has hidden from many eyes with 
much success its mass of barl)arism, while 
by elever and assiduous imitation, as well 
as by pretensions cunningly sustained, it 
must put forward a show of having wdiat it 
only in some few directions even strives 
to get. 

The elements of civilisation Russia has, in a 
co])ious language, soft and beautiful without 
being effeminate, and a good-hearted people, 
that would become a noble people under better 
government. Their character is stained chiefly 
by ignorance and fear. The best class of Rus> 
sians — especially those who are not tempted 
by poverty to the meanness that in Russia is 
almost tlie only road to wealth — ai’e bound- 


lessly hos})itablc, kindly, amialde almost be* 
yond the bordei-s of sincerity, but not with 
the design of being insincere. They ar© 
humane to their serfs ; and altliough thia 
class suffers in Russia troubles that surpass 
those of the negro slaves, it is not ii-orn the 
proper gentlemen and ladies of tlie country 
that this suffering directly comes. When the 
noble prr>prietor hiniKtdf lives in the white 
house tliat peeps from among trees, side by 
side with the gilt dome of its church, the 
slaves on the estate are reasonribly Ijappy. 
it is not true tlrat a R'is.siar] gentleman is 
frequently intoxicated, A Russian lady never 
is 80, Of the govei iimeut iunctionarie.s, who 
form a large chiss of the factitious no- 
bility ami gently of the empire, no good 
is to be said : they are tenqited to pillage 
and extortion under a syHteru that all ra- 
diates from a great centre of deceit. Os- 
tentation is the rule. A p'/st-ma.ster, a 
colonel in rank, receiving forty puund.s a year, 
and without' private estate, is to bo seen 
kee])ing a carriage, lour hni*ses, two foot- 
men, and a coachman. liis wife goes ex- 
travagantly dressed : she has two or three 
childr« n, a maid and a cook to keep ; but she 
(!an at}br<l to j)ay a costly visit every .sea.sou 
to the capital. Thi.s system of false preten- 
.sion ruin.s tlie character of thousands upon 
thousands. It makes of Rus.sia what it is, — 
a land eaten \\\) with fraud and lying. Living 
near such a coionel-]K>«tmaster, the English- 
woman eoiihl observe his mode of operation. 
He was about to pay a visit to St. Peters- 
burg, but wanted money. His expedient 
was to semi an enormous order for iron, for 
the use <>f governmeiil, to a rich iron-master 
in the town. The iron-master knew that gold, 
not iron, was the metal wanted ; and as he 
dared not exjiose himself to the anger of a 
government cdlicial, he was glad to compro- 
mise the matter by the payment of a round 
sum of silver roubles a.s a line for default in 
execution of the order. The habit of osten- 
tation — barbarous in itsedf, which destroys 
the usefulness and credit of the employ6s of 
government — tempts the poor nobles also to 
a forfeiture of their own honour and self- 
respect. 

It runs into everything. Even in the most 
cultivated chtssovs, few Russians who have not 
gone out of Russia for their knowledge aro 
really well-informed. They have learnt two 
or three modern languages, and little else* 
Yet they cultivate a tact in conversing with 
an air of wisdom upon topics about which 
they are almost wholly uninformed, and after 
an hour’s sustainment of a false assumption, 
show perhaps, by some senseless question, 
that they cannot have understood properly a 
syllable u|>on the points under discussian. 
Their emptiness of mind is a political institu- 
tion. ‘‘ If three Russians talk together, on© 
is a spy,” stands with them as a social pro- 
verb. They are forbidtleu to express their 
own opinions upon great movements in the 
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world ; their censorship excludes from them 
the noblest literature ; they have no common 
ground of conversation left but the merits of 
actors and actresses, the jests of the last farce 
or trashy comedy, or the state of the opera, 
— in which place, by-the-by, such openis as 
William Tell and Massaniello are performed 
with new libretti, from which all taint of a 
love of liberty has been expunged. Feeling 
the weakness of all this, and in a great many 
cases secretly resenting it, the men shrug 
their shoulders and say, “ What w^ould you 
have 1 We must ])lay cards and talk of tlie 
odd trick.” AVhile our co\in try woman was 
staying with a friendly Ivus.sian lady, an old 
gentleman called to borrow a few roubles, 
got them, and departed. ‘‘ Ah, poor man,” 
said tlie lady, wdien he was gone, “ think how 
unfortunate he has been. He once possessed 
fourteen thousaml slaves, and lie has lost 
them all at cards.” The English visitor ex- 
jiressed regret that a man of his years should 
be the prey of such a vice. “Jlow old do 
you think him?” was then asked. “Oh, 
sixty at the least.” “ Sixt)" ! He is past 
eighty, only he \Yi'.ars a wig, paints liis eye- 
brows, and rouges to make himself look i 
younger.” 

The Kussian ladies have lltilo to do but ! 
read dissolute French novels ^which the cen^ i 
sorship does not exclude), dress and undress, J 
talk slander, and criticise the dre.sses of 
thomselve.s and one another. Their slaves 


evening as he was reading a book in his own 
sitting-room.” 

Sometimes they take vengeance upon an 
oppressor; and terrible incidents of this kind 
came within the experience of our country- 
woman. The head.s of cruel masters are 
[ sometimes cleft with the hatchet of the serf. 
They are capable at the same time of strong 
feudal attachments. It should be understood 
that all the shive.s iii Itussia are not ])oor. 
Some of the wealthiest traders in Si. Feters- 
hui’g are slaves to nobles wdio will not 
suffer them to buy their freedom, but enjoy 
the pride of owning men who Iheiuselves 
own in some cases liundreds of thoiLsands of 
pounds capital. The inheritor of an estate 
in whicli there were many well-to-do seids 
arrived at it for the first time one evening, 
and in the morning found his hou.se, as i»e 
thought, be.sieged. His people had heard 
I that lie was in debt; and their pride being 
j hurt at servitude to an embarras.sed master, 
they brought with them a gift of iiioney 
raised among themselves, not less than tivi;- 
and-forty thousand })ounds, their free-will 
I ollering, to make a man of liim again. J Je 
did not need thi.s helj), but tlu; ilUistivition 
still remains of the great generosity <jf feeling 
jiossihle among this class of Jlussian.s. 

The slaves detached from their lord.s, and 
living in a comparatively independent state, 
acknowledge their subjection to the soil by 
jiayment of a ])oll-tax. Oiijiressivo owners 


do all that might ii.sefully occupy their hand.s, often u.se this claim of poll-tax a.s a means of 


and f liey are left to idlen(?ss ; which results devouring all the earnings of a si ruggling 
in a horrible aiuonnl of immorality. TJie slave. Our English vvonuin met witli a poor 
trading classes and officials talk almost ex- , cook, who had served a seven years' apjiren- 
clusively of money. The enslaved p<*a.sant.s, ticeshij) in a Piench house, and earned iiigh 
bound to the soil, c(mteiit wlien they are not ; wage.s in a family, besiiles being allow'cd to 
much beaten, .sing over the wlndo country j earn many fees by Huperintending })ublic 
their plaintive songs (they are all set in the ! sii])j)ers and private pariie.s. I'here was au 
minor key), and each carries an axe in Ids : upper servant under the same roof with him 
girdle ; for which the day may come when lie j whom this poor fellow stiove to man y ; but 
finds terrible use. much as l»e earned, lie strove in vain to save. 

At jm seiit, tliat day seems to be very di.s- ! Year by year the abrock or poll-tax was 
taut. The ignorant house slaves, like the ! raised in i)ro])ortiou to the iirogress that he 
negroes liolding tlie .same rank elsevvliere, ! made ; and the last lime the Engli.sh lady 
are treated as children. A new footman, in a saw liim, lie was sobbing bittndy over an 
household which the Eiiglishwaunan visited — o]jen letter — a demand from his jiroprietor 
a man six feet two out of liis shoes — was ; for more abrock, and an answer to a recpiest 
found to have an aptitude for breakage. He I from Madame with whom lie served that 
was told one day tliat when next he let any- she might buy his freedom, naming an im- 
thing fall he would be punished. On the day possible sum that doomed liim to continued 
following he dropped the fish-ladle in handing slavery. 

fish at the beginning of dinner. He looked There was a poor man in Twer, a slave, 
dolefully at his master, expecting that blowi? born with a genius for jiainti ng tliat in any 
would be ordered. His mistress — put him in civulksed country would have procured for 
the corner ! Their ignorance is lameniahlo. him fame and fortune. His master, finding 
A Iluasiau gentleman I'cturned from abroad, how lie was gifted, doomed him to study 
where he had seen better things, determined under a common portrnit-painter, and obliged 
to devote his life and fortune to the enlighten- him then to pay a poll-tax, which he could 
ment of his peasantry. Tlieir priest tauglit only raise from year to year by painting a 
them that he was destroying ancient ens- great number of cheap portraits — he who had 
toms, and that his design was to subveH genius for higher and better tilings. ‘‘ When 
the religion of their forefatliers. “The con- we last saw him,” writes our countrywoman, 
se?}uence was that the slaves formed a “ he had pined into a decline ; and doubtless 
conspiracy against him, and shot him one ere this the village grave has closed over his 
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griefs and sorrows, and buried Lis genius in 
the shafies of its eternal oblivion.” 

The Englishwoman was present once when 
a bargain was struck for a dressmaker. A 
gentleman had dropped in to dine ; the host 
mentioned that his wife wanted a good 
dressing- maid. The guest recommended 
one, skilful in dressmaking, with whom he 
thought ilia wife would part. “Well,” the 
other said, “ her price ? ” “ Two hundred 

and fifty silver roubles.” That was more 
than could be given ; but the bargain finally 
was struck for a hundred roubles and an old 
piano. 

Such a servant must be content to submit 
to much oppression. The mistress wdio parts 
from you in the drawing-room with a smile, 
may be met ten minutes afterw’ards in the 
garden, her face inllamed with rage, beating 
a man before her, one of tlie serfs employed 
upon the grounds. A lady wiio lost much 
money at the gambling-table, being pressed 
to pay a debt of honour, remembered that 
she liad not a few female servants wdio 
possessed beautiful hair. She ordered them, 
all to be cropped and their liair sold for her 
benefit, regardless of the fact that together 
with tlieir hair she roblicd them of their 
reputalious ; cropjied hair being one of the 
inai'ks set on a criminal. | 

Tiie boxing of the oars of maids is not 
below the dignity of any lady; but when the 
maitl is not a llussian, there may be some 
danger in the practice. A princess whose 
hail* was being dressed by a Erencli waiting* 
maid, receiving some acciilental scratch, 
turned rouiul and siapiied the face of her 
attendant. Tlie bVeiieh woman had the la<lyV 
back hair in her hands at the time, and 
grasping it firmly, held her head fast, while 
she lulministered a sound correction on the 
cheeks and ears of her highness with the 
back of lier hairbrusli. It was an insult tliat 
could not be re.sented ]tublicly. A lady of 
her highness’s blood could not let it be said 
that a servant had given her a beating, and 
she tlieref(»re bribed the Frencliw’oman by 
money and kind treatment to hold her 
tongue. 

Yet blows do not count for much in 
Russia ; from the highest to the lowest, all 
are liable to suffer tliem. A lady of tlie 
highest rank, using the lady’s privilege of 
chattering in the ear of the Emperor at a 
masked ball, let fall some indiscreet sugges- 
tions. She was followed home by a spy ; 
summoned next day to Count Orlofi’s ofiice ; 
j)oint©d to a chair ; amicably interrogated ; 
presently let quietly down into a cellar, 
where she was birched by some person un- 
seen. This lady, whose story we have heard 
before, the Euglishwomau often met ; her 
sister she knew well ; and she had the 
anecdote from au intimate friend of the 
family. 

Tlie knout, the emblem of Russian bar- 
barism, falls not only on the slave or the; 


criminal. A poor student of more than 
ordinary talents Ijad, by great perseverance, 
twice merited a prize ; but he was regarded 
with jealous hostility by a certain pro- 
fessor, whom he was too poor to bribe. 
Twice cheated, the poor fellow made a 
third effort, though barely able to sustain 
himself in his humble lodging until the 
period of examination came. His future 
hung upon the result ; for, upon his passing 
the ordeal with credit, depended his access 
to employment that would get him bread. 
He strained every nerve, and succeeded well. 
All the professors testified their approbation 
I except one, whose voice was necessary to 
I complete the votes. He rose, and withheld 
his suffrage upon false grounds, that cast dis- 
lionour on the young man’s character. It 
w’as his old enemy ; and the poor boy — a 
widow’s son — with starvation before him, and 
his hopes all cast to the winds, rushed 
forward by a sudden impulse of despair, and 
struck his persecutor. lie was arrested, 
tried, and condemned, by the Emperor him- 
self, to receive a tliousand lashes with the 
knout. All the students and professors were 
ordered to be present at the execution of the 
sentence. Long before it w'as complete, of 
course, the youth was dead ; but the full 
number was comi>leted. Many students who 
were made spectators of the scene lay on the 
ground in sw*oon. P’rorn another eye-witness, 
tlie P’nglishwomau heard of the presence of a 
line of carriages, tilled with Russian ladie.s, at 
a similar scene, the victims being slaves who 
had rebelled because a master introduced 
upon ids ground a box in which to thrasli 
them by machinery, and had seized 1dm and 
given him a taste of his own instrument of 
torture. Fleed we say more to prove that 
the true Russian civilisation is a thing to 
come ? 

> Our countrywoman, visiting a monastery, 

. wius invited to eat ices in the garden. She 
saw how tlie spoons were cleaned behind the 
, bushes — licked and wiped. Such ice-eating, 

I with the 8[)oon-lieking in the back-ground, is 
I typical of the sort of elegance and polish 
Russia lias. 

One day the Phiglishwoman saw an officer 
boldly pocket some of his neighbour’s money 
while playing at cards. Another slifiped up 
his sleeve some concert tickets belonging to 
her friend. She and her friend both saw him 
do it. One day a young officer called w'hile 
they were at dinner ; was shown into one of 
the drawing-rooms, and departed with a 
lady’s watcii. Nothing wjis said to the 
police, out of respect to his uncle, who is of 
rank. Larlies going to a party will some- 
times steal the papers of kid gloves and the 
hair-pins left on the toilet tables to supply 
those who liappen to come unprovided. Our 
countrywoman went to visit an old lady ; and, 
as all the lirawing-rooms were thrown open 
for the reception of visitors, thought it no 
sin to walk from one room to another for the 
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purpose of exaiuiuing some pictures. The 
old lady rose and followed her, watching 
Ler movements so closely that slie returned 
to lier seat greatly amazed. “ You must not 
be surprised at it, my deal',” said a friend, 
after she got home again ; “forreallyyoudonot 
know how many things are lost in such imrties 
from the too great admiration of the visitors.” 

The othcers just menlioiied were iiieu hold- 
ing employments under governmesat. So much 
Las been made notorious during the present 
war of the extent to which the Kussian 
government suffers from the peculation and 
talsehood of olHcials in all grades that one 
illustration in this place will he sufficient, and 
we will choose one that illustrates at the same 
time another topic. The railway to Warsaw is 
dropixjd, because the money needed foo* it is 
absorbed by war; the only Huss'ian railway 
line is that l>etweeii the two capitals, St. 
Petersburg mid Moscow. When it was 
nearly finislied, the Czai* ordered it to be 
ready for his own use on a certain day. It 
was not really finislied ; but over sevei*al j 
miles of the road, since the Czar must be j 
obeyed, rails were laid n]>o.n whatever 
contrivance could be patclied uj) fur tlie 
occasion. The Imperial ii(‘ck was lisked 
by the Kussian system. While this railway 
was in course of construction, the fortunes 
made by engineers and goveriuneut officials 
on the line of road was (juite astonishing : 
men of straw rapidly ac(piire<l estates. | 
Government suffered and — the serfs. Our j 
coiuitryw'oman living oucii in a ])rovince j 
through which the railway rtius, went bv ; 
train to a pic-nic. the station, four j 

hundred w^orkmen v'ere asaeiulded, who ; 
asked eagerly whether the governor was of , 
the party. No, they w’ore told, but his wife | 
was. Her, then, they begged to see. 'Jb | 
her they pleaded with their miserable tale j 
for interference in. their behalf. For six j 
weeks they liad been paid no wages, their | 
rations were bad, and a fever like a plague ■ 
Lad broken out among them, of which their 
companions jievished by scores, to be bur ied, 
like so many dogs, in morasses along the 
line. Their looks con firmed their tale. The 
<;rjminal employers w^ere iijion tlie spot, and 
acted ignorance and symjiathy, making at 
the same time humane speeches and jiro- 
mises, which the poor men received by ex- 
changing looks of profound despair with 
each other. 

Then there is the system of espial In 
addition to the secret police — the accredited 
spies — there is said to be a staff of eighty 
tiiousand paid agents, persons moving in 
society ; generals, tradesmen, dressmakers, 
people of all ranks ; who are secretly engaged 
in watching and betraying those with whom 
they live. The consequence is, that nobody 
^ares speak his earnest thoughts, even to his 
familiar friend. JMeii say what they do not 
think, affect credit of government reports j 
which they know to be audacious lies, and 1 


take pains to exhibit tliemselvea as obedient 
subjects. When the Englishwoman lived at 
Archangel, a deaf and dumb gentleman 
arrived, with letters of introduction to tlie 
leading people, and was received with cor- 
diality and sympathy ; he was a clever man, 
i-ead several Jangiiages, and displayed pretty 
drawings of his own execution. He was 
made everywhere welcome. More than oiwje 
our quick-eyed countrywoman fancied that 
he looked over- attentive to words spcdceii 
behind his back. It soon afterwards was 
made only too certain that this man was a 
government spy, playing a difficult part for 
a base purpose. 

Of the Greek form of religion we say 
nothing. Let the Kussbuis bow liefore the 
pictures of their saints. We will quote only 
an anecdote told in this book, of a poor wan- 
dering Samovede, a fish-eating savage from 
the borders of the Arctic Ocean. He asked 
whether his visitor Avas Kussian, and being 
answered No, lifted up some skins in his tent 
whicli covered }uctures of saints, and pointing 
to them with disdain, said, — “ See ! there ari 
Kussian gods, Vmt GUI's,” raising his hand 
heavenwards, is greater. He lives — up 
there ! ” 

CHIP. 

TE.XSIJ*:. 

As a tall, stout weed, producing prickSy 
thistle heatls, teasle is wtdl known to every- 
one lam i liar with English liedge-rows. It is 
almost as generally known that teasle-heads 
are use<l ihr producing tlie nap on broad- 
cloth, and that it is also called for that reason 
Fuller's-lierb, Of course, the teasle used 
for such a purjviso must he cultivated for the 
market : and Ave doubt wliethor teasle grow- 
ing. as a luaiich of agriculture, is iarniiiar to 
many Englisli readers. It is curious enougli 
to be Wurth a short description, 

Coiniuon and hardy as this sort of thistle 
seems to bo, there are not many more capri- 
cious ))lants in nature. Tlie cultivation of it 
is a .speeulatiou. The produce of a hop field 
is not more uncertain than the produce of a 
field of teasle. For this reason farmers com- 
monly decline having their tempers or their 
purses tried with such a plant ; and teasle- 
growing ha.s been left to men of capital who 
could afford to take excessive profit in one 
year as a set-off for total failure in another. 
Yet we are assured by the most practical 
man in the district where teasles are most 
grown that care in the choice of seed, and in 
the maiiagemeut of the ground, very much 
lessons the chance of misadventure, 

Teasle is grown extensively in Yorkshire 
and in some western counties, chiefly Somer- 
setshire and Gloucestershire ; a -little is 
grown also in Wilts. The crop is important 
enough to deserve greater attention tlian the 
farmers of England hitherto have cared to 
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pay to it. It is necessary to select the history of the teasle trade. The plant has 
seed, only from well-formed teasles; but it stood for the past two or three years at nearly ,j 
has been the habit to gather up such twice the price it would fetch live or six 
seed as falls out of the ripe heads in the years ago. The value now of tlte best 
course of packing for the market. This is English teasles is about six pounds per pack, 
done to the great damage of the crop. On one occasion, some time ago, when it was 

The change of a high import duty to a thought that tJie use of them was on the 
charge of only threepence on a thousand has point of being superseded, their price fell 
encouraged manufacturers to import te^lales considerably ; for, indeed, at the lowest 
freely from the south of France, which pro- prices they could hardly find a purcliaser. 
duces the best in the world, on account of A lot was at that time sold for five pounds to 
the fine climate usual there at the season a gentleman who died soon afterward. The 
of ripeningj when settled hot weather is jiroposed substitute for teasle-beads having 
required. turned out a complete liiilure, the price of 

Kow, however, our own farmers are pay- the depreciated crop instantly rose. There 
ing moi’e than usual attention to this croj). ! was a serious scarcity of tea.sles ; for tlie 
In several instances wo have observed of late growth of tliem had been neglected. The 
that seed lias been imported from France executors of tlie gentleman just mentioned, 
and America, and that greatly improved ignorant of this fact, sent his five pounds’ 
cro})S have been the consequence of this pro- wortli to market, and were astonished to find 
ceeding. The seed r>nce cliosen must lie sub- tliat they cleared by it three thousand per 
rnitied to the gentlest nurture. The soil cent. 

must 1)0 well manured ; and, as the jilant is The use made of teasles by our manufac- 
a biennial — occupies two years in coming to turers is so well known that it will suffice to 
maturity — it demands many months of care. i .sjieak of that in half-a-dozen sentences. A 
The ground for it should be phuighed ctarly ; 1 great manufacturer of broadcloth stores 
if before winter all the better. Farmers 1 them by humlreds of tliousands. Young 
fancy it to be an exhaustive crop ; but we ! people dexterously set tliem in frames with 
think they are wrong upon that point. The 1 wooden mallets, .so that their head.s setting 
spade is in frecpieiit use between the jdants i closely together forma vegetable brush or 
xluriijg tlieir growth ; and certainly we have j cun’y-comb, and of such frames ready-prepared 
.seen excellent crops of wheat following , vast numbers are kept on vertical racks in a 
teasle iqiou well dresscMl land. The seed U ; wooden building, open to the free pas.sage of 
usually sown broadcast, but .sometimes is ; air, like the louvre-boarded building of a 
drilled. Ibe drills are about twelve iuclies ! currier. Wlieu in use, the teasle-frame is 
a])art ; and, wlien the plants appear they are ; fi.xed on the circumference of a machine called 
thinned out to about the same (bstance from ' a gig-mile, and the newly-manufactured 
oaeli other. To gather in tlie ti'asle, harvest woollen cloth is exposed to the combing of 
labourers weaving leather gloves go into the I the crooked awns u])Ou the teta.sle-heads. 
fields each with a .short siiarp knife. As ! These elastic little hooks are precisely strong 
80011 as the jietals fall, a teasle head is fit ) enongli to insinuate themselves into the web 
for cutting, and there must be several ! of the cloth and draw out some fine fibres of 


cuttings of the cro]) at intervals of a week or 
a forlnigltt; because tlie heads are not all 
ripe at the same time. Witli each liead 
there is cut about nine inebes of stalk. 

Weather perinitting, the cut teasles are 
strewed upon the ground to dry ; but, it 
there be any chance of damp, they mu.st lx? 
housed imineiliately, or4he whole crop may 
be spoiled. When they are quite dry tliey 
are sorted according to their quality ; which 
depends on their size, and tied up into 
bundles. The difiTerent sizes are known by 
the names of kings, queens, middlings, and 
scrubs. It is the object of the grower, let 
him be never so much of a democrat, to pro- 
<luee as many kings and queens as possible. | 
Sometimes lie is rewarded witli a crop ex- 
ceeding in value the ]>ric‘e of the land on 
wliich it grew. Sometimes there is not a 
single king in the whole field. From tliree 


! the wool, but they are not strong enough to 
I tear the web of the cloth ; before they can 
! do injury to that they break. No con- 
trivance of elastic wire or any other thing 
has yet been found to do tin work so jier- 
fectly. The cloth is wetted as it slowly 
moves under the teasles, and the teasles in 
the fraine.s require frequent picking by 
cliildren, as well as occasional drying wheii 
they become softened by moisture. Fresh 
frames are of course put from time to time 
into use, the claws of tlie teasle-heads not 
being very durable. The nap raised in this 
way upon cloth is a Jong ria.|), of which tlie 
ends are not all equal in length. The cloth 
has afterwards to pass under the blade of 
a shearing inacliine, from which it comes 
with the smooth short nap which every 
man is anxious to retain upon his coat and 
trowsers. 


to six packs of good kings, or twenty tliou- The coat of teasle to the millowner is of 
sand of iiie middle classes, to the acre, is a course a variable item hi the year’s expendi- 
paying crop ; but as many as ten or twelve ture, yield and consumption afiecting so much 
packs have come iq> in extraordinary seasons, the price of the commodity that in one 
There have been curious fluctuations in the factory known to us the account for teasles 
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has been sometimes as low as seven hundred, 
and at other times as high as three thousand 
pounds a-year. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOND. 

The shock had been great. Margaret fell | 
into a state of prostration, which did not ! 
show itself in sobs and tears, or even find the \ 


Interesting time be — ” Mr. Bell re- 
stricted himself to coughing over the end of 
his sentence, “ She could be content to beat 
Venice, or Naples, or some of those Popish 
places, at the last ‘ interesting time,* wliich 
took place in Corfu, I think. And what does 
that little prosperous woman’s ‘ interesting 
time * signify, in comparison with that poor 
creature there, — that hel])le8s, homeless, 
friendless, M'argaret — lying ns still on that 
I sofa as if it were an altar-tomb, ami she the 
I stone statue on it. I tell you Mrs. Shaw shall 
! come. See that a room, or whatever she 
. j wants, is got ready for her by to-morrow 
relief of words. She lay on the sofa, with night. I’ll take care slie conus.” 
her eyes shut, never speaking but when I Accordingly Mr. Bell wrote a letter, which 
spoken to, and then replying in whispers. | Mr.s. Shaw declared, w'itli many tears, to be 
Mr. Bell was perplexed. He dared not leave so like one of the dear general’s when he was 
her ; lie dared not ask her to accompany him ' going to have a fit of the gout, that slie should 
back to Oxford, wdiich had been one of the Uilw.iys value and preserve it. If he had 
plans he had formed on the journey to Mil- 1 given her the oj)tion, by requesting or urging 
ton, her physical exhaustion was evidently | her, as if a refusal W'ere ])()ssible, she might 
too complete for her to undei take any such not have come — true and sincere as was her 
fatigue — putting the sight that she 'would ' sympathy with Margaret. It needed the 
have to encounter out of the question. Mr. sharp uncourteous command to make her 
Bell sate over the fire, considering what he | conquer her vis inertia), and allow Jierself 
had better do. Margaret lay motionless, and i to be })acked by her maid, after the latter liad 
almost breathless, by him. He would not | completed the boxes. Edith, all caj), shawls, 
leave her even for the dinner, which Dixon | and tears, came out to the top of tht) stairs, ns 
had prepared for him down stairs, and, with ■ Captain Lennox was taking her mother down 
sobbing hospitality, would fain have tempted | to the carriage : 

him to eat, He had a platelul of sometiiing ' Don’t forget, mamma ; Margaret must 
brought up to him. In general, ho tvas par- i come and live w^ith us. Shoito will go to 
ticular and dainty enough, and knew well : Oxford onWednesday, and you must send word 
each shade of flavour in his food, but now i by Mr. Bell to him when we’re to ex])ect you. 
the devilled chicken tasted like saw-dust. He ! And if you want Sholto, he can go on from 
minced up some of llie fowl fur Margaret, Oxlbni to Milton. Don’t forget, mamma : you 
and peppered and salted it well ; but when , arc to bring back Margaret.” 


Dixon, following liis directions, tried to feed 
her, the languid shake of head prov’cd that, 
in such a state as Margaret was in, food 
would only choke, not nourish her. 

Mr. Bell gave a great sigli ; lifted up his 


Edith re-entered the drawing-room. Mr. 
Henry Lennox was there, cuttiiig open the 
pages of a new review. Without lifting 
ills head, he said, “ If you don’t like Sholto 
to be so long absent from you, JMith, I hope 


stout old limbs (.stilf with travelling) from ;you will let me go down to Milton, and glvo 
their easy position, and followed Dixon out of j wJiat assistance 1 can. 
the room. 

I can’t leave her. I must write to them 
at Oxford, to see that the prej)aration8 are 
made : they can be getting on with these 
till I arrive. Can’t Mrs. Lennox come to 
her ? I’ll write and tell her she must. The 
girl must have some woman -friend about 
her? if only to talk her into a good fit of 
crying.” 

Dixon was crying — enough for two ; but, 
after 'wiping her eyes and steadying lier voice, 
she managed to tell Mr. Bell, that Mrs. 

Lennox was too near her confinement to be 
able to undertake any journey at j)re8ent. 

“Well! I suppose we must have Ms. 

Shaw; she’s come back to England, is’nt she?” 

“ Yes, sir, she’s come back ; but I don’t 
think she will like to leave Mrs. Iwennox 
at such an interesting time,” said Dixon, 
who did not much approve of a stranger 


“ Oh, thank you,” said Edith, “ I dare say 
old Mr. Bell will do everything he can, juid 
more help may not be needed. Only 
one does not look for much savoir-faire 
from a resident Fellow. Dear, darling Mar- 
garet ! won’t it be 'nice to have her here, 
again ? You were both great allies years ago.” 

“Were we?” asked he indifferently, with 
an appearance of being interested in a pas- 
sage in the review. 

“ Well, perhansnot— I forget. I was so full 
of Sholto. But doesn’t it fall out well, that if 
my uncle was to die, it should be just now, 
when we are come home, and settled in the 
old house, and quite ready to receive Mar- 
garet ? Poor thing ! what a change it will be 
to her from Milton ! I’ll have new chintz 
for her bedroom, and make it look new and 
bright, and cheer her up a little.’* 

In the same spirit of kindness, Mrs. Shaw 


enteriurr the household to share with her in Journeyed to Milton, occasionally dreading 
her ruling care of Margaret. \ the first meeting, and wondering how it 
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would bo got ovoi* ; but more frequently of tbo listening Martlia), made Dixon 

j>Ianning bow soon sbe could get Margaret rather inclined to be supercilious in her 
away from “ that horritl })bice,” and back treatment of any inljabitant df Milton ; bo, 
into the pleasant comforts of Harley Street. though she always stood rather in awe of 
“Oil dear!” said sbe tuber maid ; “look Mr. Thornton, she was as curt as she durst 
at those chimneys! My poor sister Hale! be in telling him that ho could see none of 
I don’t think I euuld have rested at Na]>le8, inmates of that house that night. It was 
if I had known what it was ! I must have father uncomfortable to be contradicted in 
come and fetched her and Margnret away.” statement by Mr. Hell’s opening the 

And to lierself she acknowledged that she stu<Iy-door, and calling out : 
had always thou gilt her brolher-iii-law rather “Thornton! is that you? Come infer a 
a weak man, but never so weak as now, when minute or tw'o ; I want to speak to you.” So 
she saw for wiiat a place he had exchanged jSIr. Tlnnnton went into the study, and Dixon 
the lovely llclstone liome. had to relreat into the kitclicn, and reinstate 

Mai’garet had remained in the same state ; h r.self in her own esteem by a prodigious 
wliite, inotionlftss, s[)eechless, tearless. They story of Sir John Bere^ford’s coach and six, 
had told lier that her aunt Shaw was wlien he was high sheriff, 

coming; but she luul not expresseil either “X don’t know what I wanted to say to 

sin prise, or pleasure, or dislike to tin* idea, you, after all. Only it’s dull enough to sit 
]M r. Bril, whose {q)pctite had r(;turued, and in a room where everything sjieuks to you of 
who ap{>r».‘eiat.ed Ihxon’s ciideava>urs to gp'a- a. (lea<l friend. Yet Afargaret and her aunt 
tify it, in vain urged upon her to taste some must have the drawing-room to themselves ! ” 
sweetbreads stewed with oysters ; she shook “ Js — ia her aunt come ? ” asked Air. 
lier head with the same (piiet obstinacy as on Thoniloii. 

the ju'evious day; ami he w(ls (djliged \o eon- Come ? Yes ! maid and all. One might 
sole liiiiisell lor her rejection by eating them have thought she could have come by herself 
all himself. But Margaret was the first to at such a time! And now 1 siiall have to 

liear the st(»ppiiigot the oal» that brought her turn out and hud my way to the Clarendon.” 

aunt from the railway stati(Ui. Her eyeiid.s “ You must not go to the Clarendon. We 
(piivered, her lips coloured and tremlded, have five or six empty beil-rooms at home.” 

A1 r. Bell went down to meet Mrs. Shaw; ami “Well aired?” 

wlien they <!ame up, Margaret was standing, “ I think you may trust my mother.” 
trying to steady her dizzy s“lf ; ami when “Then I’ll only run u}>-stair.s and wish 
she saw her aunt, she went forward to the that wan girl guod-night, and make my bow 
arms of»en to receiv<^ her, and first found tl»e to h<‘r aunt, and go oil' with you straigh’t.” 
jiassionate relief of tears on her aunt’s Mr. Bell was some time up-stairs. Air. 
shoulder. All thoughts of tiuiet habitual Tliornton began to think it long, for he was 
Jove, (>1’ lenderne.ss for years, of ndatioimliip full of busine.ss, and had hardly been able to 
to the dead, — all that im'X[)licable likenes.s in spare the lime for running up to Crampton, 
look, tone and gesture, that setuii to belong to aud enquiring how Aliss Hale wa.s. 
one fatuily, and which rmuinded Alargaret so When they had set out upon their walk, 
forcibly at this inoinent (d‘ her mother, — Air. Bell saiil : 

came in to melt and sotleii her numbed “1 was kept by those women in the 
heart into the overflow of warm teal's. drawing-rooni. Airs. Shaw is anxious to get 

Air. Bell .stoh) out of tile room, and went | home — on account of her daughter, she says 
down into the .study, where lie ordered a fire, | — and wants Alargaret to go off with her at 
and trii'd to divert his thoughts by taking once. Now she is no more fit for travelling 
ilown and examining the ditlenuit books, than I am for Hying. Besides, she says, and 
Each volume brouglit a remembrance or a very justly, that she has friends she must 
suggestion of his dead friend. It might be a * see — that slie must wish good-bye to several 
ebauge of employment from his two days’ people; and then her aunt worried her about 
work of watching Alargaret, but it w'as no old claims, and was she forgetful of old 
change of thought. ^ He was glad to catch friends i Aud she said, with a great burst of 
the sound of Air. Thornton’s voice, making crying, she should be glad enough to go from 
enquiry at the door. Dixon was rather cava- a place where she had suffered so much. 
Jierlydiamis.siiighim; for withthe appearance Now I must return to Oxford to-morrow, 
of Mrs. Shaw’s maid, came visions of former and I don’t know on which side of the scale 
gramleur, of the Beresford blood, of the to throw in my voice.” 

“station” (so she was plea.sed to term it) He paused, as if asking a question ; but he 
fi'orn whicli her young lady had been ousted, received no answer from his companion, the 
and to which she was now, please God to be echo of wliose thoughts kept repeating — 
restored. These visions, whicli she had been “ Where she had suffered so much.” Alas !. 
dwelling on with complacency in her conver- and that was the way in which this eighteen 
nation with Airs. Shaw’s maid (skilfully months in Milton— to him so unspeakably 
eliciting meanwhile all the circumstances of precious, down to its very bitterness, which 
state and conseiiuenco connected with the was worth all the rest of life’s sweetness— 
Harley Street establishment, for the edilica- would be remembered. Neither loss of father, 
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nor loss of mother, dear as she was to 
Mr. Thomtqn, could have poisoned the re- 
membrance of tlie weeks, the days, the hours, 
when a walk of two miles, ever^^ step of 
which was pleaslant, as it brought him nearer 
and nearer to her, took him to her sweet pre- 
sence — every step of which was rich, as 
each recurring moment that bore him away 
from her, made him recal some fresh grace in 
iier demeanour, or pleasant pungency in her 
eharacter. Yes! whatever had happened to 
him, external to his relation to her, he could 
never have spoken of that time, when he 
could have seen her every day — when he had 
her within his grasp, as it were — as a time of 
eidfering. It had been a royal time of luxury 
to liiiu, with all its stings and conlumelievS, 
com})ared to the j)Overty that crept round 
and clipped the anticipation of tlie future 
down to sordi<l fact, and life without an 
atmosphere of either liope or fear. 

Ml'S. Thornton ami Fanny were in the 
dining-raoiu ; the latter in a flutter of small 
exultntioii, as the maid held up one glossy 
material after another, to try the effect of 
the wedding-dresses by candlelight. Her 
mother really tried to sym])athise with her, 
but could not. NeiUnn* taste nor dress were 
in her line of subjects, and she heartily 
wished that Fanny had accepted her brother's 
offer of having tlie wedding elothes provided 
by some first-i'ate Tjondon dressmaker, with- 
out the endless troubk‘some discussions, and 
unsettled wavering, that arose out of Fanny’s 
desire to choose and superinteml everything 
herself. Mr. Tlioiaiton was only too glad to 
mark his grateful approbation of any .sensible 
man, who could be captivated by Fanny’s 
eecond-rate airs and grace.?, by giving lier 
ample means for providing her.self with the 
finer}^ which certainly rivalled, if it did not 
exceeil the lover, in her estimation. When 
her brother and Mr. Bell came in, Fanny 
blushed, ami simpered, and fluttered over the 
signs of lier einjiloynient, in a w’ay which 
could not fail to draw attention from any one 
else but Mr. Bell. If he thought about her and 
her silks and satins at all, it w^as to comjiare 
her and them wdth the pale sorrow he had 
left belund him, sitting motionle.ss with bent 
head and folded hands in a room where the 
stillness was so great that you might almost 
fancy the rush in your straining ears was 
occasioned by the .spirits of the dead, yet 
hovering round their beloved. For, when 
Mr. Bell had fir-st gone up-stairs, Mrs. Shaw 
lay asleep on the sofli ; and no sound broke 
the silence. 

Ml’S. Thornton gave Mr. Bell her formal, 
hospitable welcome. She was never so gra- 
cious as when receiving her son’s friends in 
her son’s house ; and the more unexpected 
they >vere, the more honour to her admirable 
housekee})irjg preparations for comfort. 

‘‘ How is Miss tlale ? ” she asked. 

About as broken down b}’ this last stroke 
fts she can be.” 


“ I am sure it is very well for her tliat she 
has such a friend as you.” 

I wish 1 were her only friend, madam. 
I daresay it sounds very brutal ; but here 
have I been displaced, and turned out of my 
post of comforter and adviser by a fine lady 
aunt ; and there are cousins and what not 
claiming her in London, as if she were a lap- 
dog belonging to them. And she is too weak 
and miserable to Iiavo a will of her own.” 

“She must indeed be weak,” said Mrs. 
Thornton, witli mi implied meaning which her 
son understood well. “ Butwliere,” continued 
Mrs. Thornton, “ have these relations been 
all thi.s time that Miss Hale lias appeared 
almost friendless, and has certainly had a 
good deal of anxiety to bear ? ” But she did 
not ft‘el interest enough in the answer to her 
que.stion to wait for it. She left the room to 
make her liouseliold arrangemeMts. 

“ They have been living abroad. Tliey 
have some kind of claim upon her. 1 will do 
them that justice. The aunt brought her up, 
and slie and the cousin havt^ beioi like sisters. 
The thing vexing me, you see, is that I wanted 
to take her for a chihl of my own ; and 1 am 
jealous of these peoj)le, who don’t .seem to 
value the privilege of their right. Now it 
would be dilferent if Frederick claimed her.” 

“ Frederick ! ” exclaimed Mr. Tlioriiton, 
“ Wl;o is he ? What right — 1 ” lie slopped 
short in his vehement (juestion. 

“ Frederick,” said Mr. Bt'll, in sur])rise. 
“ A7hy don't you know ? He i.s her brother. 
Have you not lieard — ” 

“ I never lieard hi.s name before. Where is 
he? Who is he?” 

“ Surely I told you about him when ilie 
family first came to Milton — the son who w.'is 
concerned in that mutiny.” 

“ I never heard of him till this moment. 
Where does he live ?” 

“ In Spain. He is liable to be arresied the 
moment he sets foot on Engli.sh ground. Poor 
fellow ! he will grieve at not being able 
to attend his father’s funeral. We must 
be content with Captain Lennox ; for I 
don’t know of any other relation to suiumon.” 

“ I hope I may be allowed to go ? ” 

“ Certainly ; thankfully. You are a good 
fellow, after all, Thornton. Hale liked you. 
He spoke to me only the other day about 
you at Oxford. He regretted he had seen so 
little of you lately. I am obliged to you ft)r 
wishing to show him respect.” 

“ But about Frederick. Does he never 
come to England ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ He was not over here about tlie time of 
Mrs. Hale’s death ? ” 

“ No. Why, 1 was here then. I hadn’t 
seen Hale for years and yeai-s : and, if you 
remember, I came — No, it was some time 
after that that I came. But poor P’rederick 
Hale was not here then. What made you 
think he was ? ” 

“ I saw a ytiung man walking with Mias 
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Hale one day,” replied Mr. Thornton, ‘^andl 
tliink it was aVjout that time.” 

** Oh, that would be this young Lennoic, the 
Captain’s brother. He « a lawyer, and they 
were in pretty constant correspondence with 
him ; and I remember Mr. Hale told me he 
thought he would come down. Do you 
know,” said Mr. Bell, wheeling round, and 
shutting one eye, the better to bring the 
forces of the other to bear with keen scrutiny 
on M.r. Thornton’s face, “ that I once fancied 
you had a little tenderness for Margaret.” 

No answer. No change of countenance. 

“ And so did poor Hale. Not at first, and 
not till 1 had put it into hia head.” 

^ I admired Miss Hale. Every one must 
do so. She is a l>eautifal creature,” said Mr. 
Thornton, driven to bay by Mr. Bell’s perti- 
naci(nis questioning. 

“ Is iliat all ! Von can speak of her in 
tliat nieasured way as sinqdy a ‘ beautiful 
creature ’ — only sornetlung to catch the eye. 
I did lio})e yon liad liad nobleness enough in 
you to make you pay her the homage of the 
heart. Thougli i lajlieve — in fact 1 know, she 
w'ould have rejected you, still to have loved 
lier without return would have lifted you 
higher tluiii all tliose, be they who th<\y may, 
that have never known her to love. ‘ iieautiful 
creature’ indeed! Do you spt‘ak of her as 
you would of a horse or a dog { ” 

Mr. Thornton’s eyes glowed like red 
cm hers. 

Mr. l^ell,” said lie, “before you speak so, 
you nhould remember tliat all men are not as 
free to express wh.at they feel as you are. 
TiOt us talk of soTuetliing else.” For though 
his heart leaped u|), as at a trumpet-call, to 
every word tliat Mr, Bell had said, and though 
he knew tliat what he had said would hence- 
forward bind tlie thought of the old Oxfonl 
Fellow clo.sely up with the most precious 
things of his heart, yet lie would not be 
forced into any expression of what Ik* felt 
towards Margaret. He was no mocking-bird 
of ]»raise, to try because anotlier extolled what 
he reverenced and jnissionately loved, to outdo 
him in laudation. So lie turned to some of 
the tlry matters of business tliat lay between 
Mr. Bell and him as landlord and tenant. 

“ Wiiat is that heap of brick and mortar 
we came against in the yard ? Any repairs 
wanted 1 ” 

“No, none, thank yon.” 

“Are you building on your own account ? 
If you are, l*in very much obliged to you.” 

“Fm building a dining-room — for the men 
I mean — the hands.” 

“ I thought you were hard to please, if 
this room wiis not good enough to satisfy 
you, a bachelor.” 

“I’ve got acquainted with a strange kind 
of chap, and I put one or two children in 
whom he is interested to school. So, as 1 
hajij>ened to be passing near his house one 
1 jwst went there about some trifling 
payment to be made ; and I imiw such a 


miserable black frizzle of a dinner — a greasy 
cinder of meat, as first set me a-thinking. 
But it was not till provisions grew so high 
this winter that I bethought me how, by 
buying things wholesale, and cooking a good 
quantity of provisions together, much money 
might be saved, and much comfort gained. 
So I spoke to my friend — or my enemy — the 
man I told you of — and he found fault with 
every detail of my plan ; and in consequence 
1 laid it aside, both as impracticable and also 
because if I forced it into operation I should be 
interfering with the independence of my men ; 
when 8U(idenly this Higgiits came to me and 
graciously signified his approval of a scheme 
so nearly the same as mine, that I might 
fairly liave claimed it ; and, moreover, the 
approval of several of his fellow- work men, 
to whom he had sjwken. I was a little 
‘ rih*d,’ I confess, by his maimer, and thought 
of throwing the whole thing overboard to 
sink or swim. But it seemed childish to 
relinquish a plan which I liad once thought 
wise and well-laid, just because I myself did 
not receive all the honour and consequence 
due to the originator. So I coolly took the 
part assigned to me, which is something like 
that of steward to a club. I buy in the 
provisions wholesiiie, and provide a fitting 
matron or cook.” 

“I hope you give satisfaction in your new 
capacity. Are you a goo<l judge of 
potatoes and onions ? But I suppose !Mrs. 
Thornton assists you in your marketing.” 

“Not a bit,” replied Mr. Tiiomton. “ She 
di.sapjiroves of the whole plan, and now we 
never mention it to each other. But I ma- 
nage pretty well, getting in great stocks from 
Liver|)Ool, and being served in butcher’s meat 
by our owm family butcher. I can assure you, 
the hot dinners the matron turns out are by 
no means to be de.spised.” 

“ Do you taste each dish as it goes in, in 
virtue of your office ? I hope you have a 
white wani” 

“ I was very scrupulous, at first, in confin- 
ing myself to the mere purchasing part, and 
even in tliat I rather obeyed the men’s orders, 
conveyed through the housekeeper, than 
went by ray own judgment. At one time, 
the beef wtis too large, at another tlie mut- 
ton was not fat enough. I think they saw 
how careful 1 was to leave them free, and not 
to intrude my own ideas upon them ; so, one 
day, two or three of the men — my friend 
Higgins among them— asked mo if I would 
nut come in and take a snack. It was a very 
busy day, but I saw that the men would be 
hurt if, after making the advance, I didn’t 
meet them half-way, so I went in, and I never 
made a l^etter dinner in my life. I told them 
(roy next neighbours I mean, for I’m no 
speech-maker) how much I’d enjoyed it ; and 
for some time, whenever that especial dinner 
recurred in their dietary, I was sure to be 
met by these men, with a ‘ Master, there’s 
hot-pot for dinner to-day, win yo* come ? * 
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It they had not asked iwe, I would no more 
have intruded on them than I’d have gone to 
the mess at the barracks without in\dtation.” 

** 1 should think you were rather a restraint 
on your hosts’ conversation. They can’t abuse 
the masters while you’re there. I suspect 
they take it out on non-hot-pot days.” 

“ Well I hitherto we’ve steered clear of all 
vexed questions. But if any of the old dis- 
putes came up again, I would certainly speak 
out my mind next hot-pot day. But you are 
hardly acquainted with our Darkshire fellows, 
for all you’re a Darkshire man yourself. 
They have such a sense of humour, and 
such a racy mode of expression I I am get- 
ting really to know some of them now, and 
they talk pretty freely before me.” 

“ Nothing like the act of eating for equal- 
ising men. Hying is nothing to it. The 
philosopher dies sententiously — the pharisee 
ostentatiously — the simple-hearted iiumbly 
— the poor idiot blindly as the sparrow falls 
to the ground ; but philosopher and idiot, 
publican and pharisee, all eat after the same 
fashion — given an ecpuilly good digestion. 
There’s theory for theory for you ! ” 

“ Indeed I liave no theory; I hate tlieories.” 

‘‘ I beg your pardon. To show my ])eni- 
tence, will you accept a ten pound note to- 
wards your marketing, and give the poor 
fellows a feast ? ” 

“ Thank you ; but I’d rather not. They 
pay me rent for the oven and cooking-places 
at the back of the mill : and will have to pay 
more for the new dining-room. I don’t Avant 
it to fall into a charity. I don’t want dona- 
tions. Once let in the principlt*, and I sliould 
have people going, and talking, and spoiling 
the simplicity of the whole thing.” 

People will talk about any new plan. You 
can’t help that.” 

“ My enemies, if I have any, may make a 
philanthropic fuss about this dinner-sciieme ; 
but 3 ^ou are a friend, and I expect you will 
pay my experiment the respect of silence. It 
is but a new broom at present, and sweeps 
clean enough. But by-aiid-b}" we shall meet 
with plenty of stumbling-blocks, no doubt.” 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-THIRD. 

Mrs. Shaw took as vehement a dislike as 
it was possible for one of her gentle nature to 
do, against Milton. It was noisy, and smok}^ 
and the poor people whom she saw in the 
streets were dirty, and the rich ladies over- 
dressed, and not a man that she saw, high or 
low, had his clothes made to fit him. She 
was sure Margaret would never regain her 
lost strength while she stayed in Milton; and 
she herself was afraid of one of her old at- 
tacks of the nerves. Margaret must return 
with her, and that quickly. This, if not the 
exact force of her words, was at any rate the 
spirit of what she urged on Margaret, till the 
latter, weak, weary, and broken-spirited, 
yielded a reluctant promise that, as soon as 
Wednesday was over, she would prepare to 


accompany her aunt back to town, leaving 
Dixon in charge of all the arrangements for 
paying bills, disposing of furniture, and shut- 
ting up the house. Before that AVednesday— 
that mournful Wednesday, when Mr. liale 
was to be interred, far away from either of 
the homes he had known in life, and far 
away from tlie wife wlio lay lonely among 
strangers (and this last was Margaret’s great 
trouble, for she thought that if she had not 
given way to that overwhelmingstupor during 
the first sad days, she could liave arranged 
things otherwise) — before that Wednesday, 
Margaret received a letter from Mr. Bell. 

“My Dear Margaret: — I did mean to have re- 
turned to Milton on Thursday, but unluckily it nuns 
out to be one of the rare occasions when we, Fellows 
of Rudeliffe, are called upon to perfonu any kind of 
duty, and 1 mubt not be absent fioiu iny post. Cap- 
tain Lennox and Mr. Thornton arc here. The former 
seems a sniart, avcII- meaning man ; and has proposed to 
go over to Milton, and assist you in any search for the 
will ; of course there is none, or you would have found 
it by this time, if you followed iny directions. Then 
the Captain declares he must take you and his mother- 
in-law home ; and, in his wife's present state, I donT 
see how you can exjiect him to remain away longer 
than Friday, However, that Dixon of yours is trusty ; 
and can hold her. or your own, till I come. I take 
upon myself to administer, if there is no will ; for I 
doubt this smart captain is no great man of businoiw. 
Nevertheless, his moustachios are splendid. There 
will have to be a sale ; so select what things you wish 
reserved. Or you can send a list riftcrwaids. Now 
two things more, and I have done. ‘You know, or if 
you don’t, your j)uor fatiicr did, that you are to ha\e 
my money uml goods when 1 die. Not tliat I mean t»> 
die yet ; but 1 name tlii.s just to explain what is com- 
ing. These Lennoxes seem very fond of you now ; and 
perhaps m.ay eontinne to be ; ])erlians not. So it is 
best to Sturt with a formal agreement ; namely, that 
you arc to pay thciu two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, as long as you and they find it pleasant to live to- 
gether. (Tills, of coni se, includes Dixon; mind \ou 
don’t be cajoled into paying any more for her.) Then 
you won’t be thrown adiifl if some day the captain 
wislies to have his house to himself, but you can cany 
yourself and your two hundred and fifty jionnds off 
somewhere else; if, indeed, I liave not claimed you to 
come and keep house for me first. Then as to dress, 
and Dixon, and jicrsonal expenses, and confectionery 
(all young ladies eat confectionery till wisdom cornea 
by age), 1 shall consult some lady of niy arquainlancc, 
and sec how much you will have from your father-, be- 
fore fixing this. Now, Margaret, have you flown out 
before you have read this far, and wondered W'hat right 
the old man has to settle your affairs for you so 
cavalierly? I make no doubt you have. Yet the old 
man has a right. He has loved your faLhcr for fivo 
and thirty years ; he stood beside him on his wedding- 
day ; he closed his eyes in death. Moreover, hois 
your godfather : and as he cannot do you much good 
spiritually, liaviiig a hidden consciousness of your sujie- 
riority in such things, ho W'ould fain do you the poor 
good of endowing you materially. And the old man 
has not a known relation on earth ; * who is there to 
mourn for Abraham Bell?’ and his whole heart is set 
and bent upon this one thing, and Margaret Hale is, not 
the girl to say him nay. Write by return, if only tw'o 
lines, to tell me your answer. But wo thanhs.^' 
Margaret took up a pen and scrawled willi 
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trcmblinpf hand, Margaret Hale is not the 
girl to say him nay.” In her weak state she 
could not think of any other words, and yet 
she was vexed to use these. But she was so 
much fatigued even by this slight exertion, 
that if she could have thought of another form 
of accei)tance, she could not have sate up to 
write a syllable of it. She was obliged to lie 
down again, and try not to think. 

‘ My dearest child ! Has that letter vexed 
or troubled you ? ” 

“ No ! ” said Margaret feebly. “ I shall be 
better when to-morrow is over.” 

“ 1 feel sure, darling, you won’t be better till 
T get you out of this iioirid air. How you can 
have borne it this two years 1 can’t imagine.” 

“ Where could 1 go to ? I could not leave 
])a])a and mamma.” 

“Well! don’t distress yours(df, my dear. 
J dare say it was all for the best, only 1 had j 
no concej.tbm of how you were living. Our! 
butler’s wife lives in a belter liouse than this.” 

“It is sometimes very pretty — in summer ; 
you can’t judge by wliat it is now. I have 
been very happy nere,” and ‘Margaret closed 
lier eyes by way ofsloi)ping tlic conversation. | 

The house teemed with eonifort now, com- | 
]aire(l to what itliaddone. The evening.s were | 
chilly, and hy Mi's. Shaw’s directions tires ' 
were lighted in every bedroom. Sin; petted 
Margaret in every possible wav, and bouglit 
every delicacy, or soft luxiirv in wliirdi she 
herself would liave burrowed and souglrt I 
comfort. But Margaret was iiidiHerent to all i 
these tilings; or, if they forced themselves' 
nj)on her attention, it w'as simply as causes; 
for gratitude to lier aunt, wlio tvas putting! 
herself so much out of her way to think of | 
InT. She was restless, tlioiigh .so weak. All | 
the day long .she ke])t herself from thinking! 
of the ceremony wliich was going on at Ox- [ 
ford, by wandering from room to r(»oui, aiul ; 
languidly .setting a.side such aj’ticles as she ' 
wished to retain. Dixon followed her byMr.s. 
Shaw’s desire, ostensibly to receive in.struc- 
tions, but with a private injunction to soothe 
her into rejaose as soon as might be. 

‘ Tliese books, Dixon, 1 will kee]). All the 
rest will you send to Mr. Bell 'I ' They are of 
a kind that he will value for themselves, a.s 

well as for papa’s sake. This 1 sliould 

like you to take this to Mr. Thornton, after 
\ am gone. Stay ; I will write a note with 
it.” And she sate down hastily, as if afraid 
of thinking, and wrote : 

“ Pfar 8ih, — T he acooin|>anying book I am sure 
will be v;ilue(l by you, for the aake of my father, to 


doubted whether Miss Hale heard a word of 
what she said, though she talked the whole 
time, in order to divert lier intention.” The 
consequence cf being on her feet all day 
was excessive bodily weariness in the even- 
ing, and a better night’s rest than she had 
hatl since she had heard of Mr. Hale’s death. 

At breakfast time the next day, slie ex- 
pressed her wisli to go and bid one or two 
j friends good-bye. Mrs, Shaw objected : 

“ 1 am sure, my dear, you can have no 
I friends liere with whom you are suliiciently^ 
I intimate to justify you in calling upon them 
I so soon ; before you have been at church.” 

I “ Jiut to-day is my only day ; if Caj^tain 
j Lennox c()mes this afternoon, and if we must 

' — if I must really go to-morrow ” 

j “ Oh, yes ; we shall go to-morrow. I am 
more and more convinced that this air is bad 
for you, and makes you look so pale and ill ; 
besides, Edith expects us ; and she may be 
wailing me ; and you cannot be left alone, 
my dear, at your age. No ; if you must pay 
these calls, I will go wdth you. Dixon can 
get us a coacli, 1 suppose ? ” 

So Mrs. Siiaw went to take care ot Mar- 
garet, and tof>k her maid witli her to take 
care of the shawls and air-cushions. Mar- 
garet’s face was too sad to llgliten up into a 
smile at all this preparation for paying two 
visits, that she had often made by lierself at 
all hours of the day. She was half afraid of 
owning that one place to wdiich she w'as 
going was Nichol;us Jliirgins’; all she could 
do wa.s to liope her aunt would be indispo.sed 
to get out of the coacli, and walk up the 
court, and at every breatli of wind have her 
face slapped by wet clothe.s, hanging out to 
dry on rope.s stretched from liouse to lionse. 

TiuTe was a little battle in Mrs. Shaw’s 
mind betw'een ease and a sense of matronly 
propriety ; but the former gained the day ; 
and w’itli many an injunction to Mcirgaret to 
be careful of herself, and not to catch any 
fever, such a.s w'as always lurking in such 
])laces, her aunt permitted lier to go where 
she liad often been before without taking any 
precaution or requiring any permission. 

Nicholas was out ; only Mary and one or 
two of the Boucher children at home. Mar- 
garet was vexed with herself for not having 
timed her visit better. Mary hjul a very 
blunt intellect, although her feelings were 
warm and kind ; and tlie instant she under- 
.stood what Margaret’s purpose was in coming 
to see them, she began to cry and sob with so 
little restraint that Margaret found it useless 


whom it belonged. 

Yours sincerely, 

“ Makoaret Hale,*' 

She set out again upon her travels through 
the house, turning over articles, known to 
her from her childhood, with assort of 
caressing reluctance to leave them — t>ld- 
fashioned, worn and shabby, as they might 
Imj. But she hardly spoke again ; and ; 


to say any of the thousand little things 
w^hich had suggested themselves to her as 
she was coming along in the coach. She 
could only try to comfort her a little by 
suggesting the vague chance of their meeting 
again, at some possible time, in some possible 
place, and bid her tell her father how much 
she wished, if he could manage it, that lie 
should come to see her when he had done his 


Dixon’s report to Mrs. Shaw was, that “ she work in the evening. 
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As slie was leaving the place, she stopped 
and looked round ; then hesitated a little 
before she said : 

^‘1 should like to have some little thing to 
remind me of Bessy.’* 

Instantly Mary’s generosity was keenly 
alive. What could they give ? And on Mar- 
garet’s singling out a little common drink ing- 
cu}), which she remembered as the one always 
standing by Bessy’s side with drink for her 
feverish lips, Maiy said : 

Oh, take summiit better ; that only cost 
fourpence ! ” 

That will do, thank you,” said Margaret ; 
and she went quickly away, while the light 
caused by the pleasure of having something 
to give yet lingered on jMary’s face. 

‘Now to Mrs, Thoi'iiton’s,” thought she to 
herself. “ It must be done.” But she looked 
rather i-igid and pale at the thoughU of it, 
and had hard work to find the exact words 
in which to explain to her aunt who Mrs. 
Thornton was, and why she should go to bid 
her farewell. 

They (for Mrs. Shaw alighted here) were 
shown into the drawing-room, in which a fii'c ! 
liad only just been kindled. Mrs. Shaw hud- 
dled herself up in her shawl, and shivered. 

“ What an icy room ! ” she said. 

They had to wait for some time before 
Mrs. Thornton entered. There was some | 
softening in her heart towai'ds Margatet now 1 
she was going away out of her sight. 8he 1 
remembered her spirit, as shown at various 
times and places, even more than the patience j 
with which she liad endured long and wear- j 
ing cares. Her countenance was blander 
than usual,’ as she greeted her ; there was 
even a shade of tenderness in her manner, as | 
she noticed the white, tear-swollen face, and ! 
the quiver in the voice which Margaret tried 
to make so steady. 

‘‘ Allow me to introduce my aunt, Mrs. 
Shaw. I am going away from Milton to- 
morrow ; I do not know if you are aware of 
it ; but I wanted to see you once again, Mrs. 
Thornton, to — to apologise for my manner 
the last time I saw you ; and to say tliat 
I am sure you meant kindly — however much 
we may have misunderstood each other.” 

Mrs. Shaw looked extremely perplexed by 
what Margaret had said. Thanks for kind- 
ness ! and apologies for failure in good 
manners ! But Mrs. Thornton replied : 

“ Miss Hale, I am glad you do me ju.stice. 

I did no more than I believed to be my duty 
in remonstrating with you as 1 did. 1 have 
always desired to act the part of a friend to 
you. t am glad you do me justice.” 

“And,” said Margaret, blushing exces- 
sively as she spoke, “ will you do me justice, 
and believe that, though I cannot — I do 
not choose — to give explanations of my 
conduct, I have not acted in the unbecoming ! 
way you apprehended 1” | 

Margaret’s voice was so soft, and her eyes 
so pleading, that Mrs. Thornton waa for once , 


affected by the djarm of rmiiiner to which 
she had hitherto proved herself invulnerable. 

“Yes, I do believe you. Let us say no 
more about it. Where are you going to 
reside, Miss Hale ? I understood from Mr. 
Bell tliat you were going to leave Milton. 
You never liked Milton, you know,” said 
Mrs. Thornton, with a sort of grim smile ; 

“ but, for all that, you must not expect me 
to congratulate you on quitting it. Where 
shall you live ? ” 

“ Witli my aunt,” replied Margaret, turn- 
ing towards Mrs, Shaw. 

"‘My niece will reside with me in Harley 
Street. She is almost like a daughter to 
me,” said Mrs. Shaw, looking fondly at 
Margaret ; “ and I am glad to acknowledge 
' my own obligation for any kindness that has 
i been shown to her. If you and your husband 
ever come to town, iny ison and dangliter, 
Captiiiu and Mrs. Lennox, will, 1 am sure, join 
with mo in wishing to do anything in our 
power to show yon attention.” 

Mrs. Thornton thought in her own mind, 
that Margaret had not taken much eare to 
enlighten her aunt as to the relation! 
between the Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, towards 
whom the finedady aunt was exti uding her 
soft ])atronage ; so she answci’ed slnu’tly, 

“My husband is dead. ]\1j-. Tiiointnn is 
my son, 1 never go U:> London ; so i am not 
likely to be able to avail mysell of vuur poiito 
offers.” 

At this instant Mr. Tliornton enteia'd tUo 
room ; he had only just returne<l ii'om t.)x- 
ford. >lis mourning suit spoke of the ree.sou 
that hail called him there. 

“John,” said his mother, “this lady is 
Mrs, Shaw, Mi.ss Hale’s aunt. 1 am sorry to 
say, that J\Lss Hale’s call is to wish us 
gootl-hye.” 

“ You are going, then ! ” said he, in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret. We leave to- 
morrow.” 

“My son-in-law comes this evening to 
escort us,” said Mrs. Shaw. 

Mr. Thornton turned away. He had not 
sat down, and now lie seemed to be ex- 
amining something on the table, almost as 
if ho had discovered an unopened letter, 
which had mjule him forget the present 
company. He did not even seem to be aware 
when they got up to take leave. He started 
forwards, however, to haml Mrs. Shaw down 
to the carriage. As it drove up, he and 
Margaret stood close togitther on the dw)r- 
stej), and it was impossible but that the 
recollection of the day of the riot should force 
itself into both tlieir minds. Into his it came 
associated with the speeches of the following | 
day; her passionate declaration that there 
was not ^ man in all that violent and des- 
pemte crowd, for whom she did not care as 
much as for him. And at the remembrance 
of her taunting words, his brow grew stern, 
though hia heart beat thick with longing 
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love. “No!” said he, “I ])ut it to the touch ] help. She’s got gnm<l relaliouM, and they’re 
once, and J lost it all. Let her go, — with her ■ carrying her off; and wc sha’n’L nee her no 
stony heart, and her beauty; — ^liow set and j more.’ ^Measter,’ said I, ‘if J dun not see 
terrible her look is now, for all her lovcdiness ' her afore hoo goes, I’ll strive to get up to 
of feature! She is afraid I shall speak what ; Lmmuu next Whissuntide, that I will. I’ll 
will require some Ktexm repression. Let her not be baulked of saying her good-bye by any 
go. lieauty and heiress as she may be, she | relations whalsomdever.’ i.;ut, bless yo, I 
will find it hard to meet with a truer heart j knowed yo’d come. It were oidy for to humour 
than mine. Let her go ! ” the lueaster, I let on as if I tl.ought yo’d 

And there was no tone of regret, or erno- mappen leave Milton without seeing me.” 
tion ol‘ any kind in the voice with which he I “ You’re quite right,” said IvJargaret. 

said good-bye; and the offered hand was .'“You only do ino justice. And you’ll not 

taken with a resolute calmne.HS, and dropjied ; forget me, I’m sure. If no one else in Milton 
as cartdessly as if it had been a dead and remembers me. I’m certain you will ; and 

withered llower. But none in liis household papa too. You know how good and how 

saw Mr. Thornton again that day. He was tender he was. L<Hjk, Higgins! here is his 
busily engaged ; or so he said- I bible. I have kept it fur you. I can ill 


Mai-gar(ft’s strength was so utterly ex- 1 
haunted by these visits, that she had to 
suhmit to much watching and ])ettii)g, ami 
sigliing “ I-tuld- 3 ^ou-so’s,” from her aunt. 
Dixou said she was (piilc as bad as slie 
liatl been on the first day she heard of 
her fatlicr’s death ; and sin* and ]Mrs. Shaw 
consulted as to the desirahleuess of delaying 
the morrow’s journey. Lut when her aunt 
reluctantly ]>roposcd a few da 3 \s delay to 
Margaret, llu; latter writhed her body as if 
in aeute sullcring, ami said : ! 

( )h ! h‘i us go. 1 cannot be patient here. ^ 
I shall not get well here. 1 want to forget.” ! 

So the arrangements went on ; au<i Captain ! 
Lennox eanie, and with liim news of Edith j 
and the little l>oy ; and IMargaret tuuiid that ^ 
the imiiti'erent, careless eonvensation of one 
AV'ho, however kind, was Jiot too warm and 
anxious a s\ in path iser, did lier good. She 
roused up; and by the time that she knew I 
she miglit e.\j»ect JJiggins, she was able to 
leave the room (piietly, and await iu her own ! 
chamber tlio expected summons. 

.Eh ! ” Hai<l In", as she came in, “ to think 
of 111 ’ oud gentleman dropping off as he did ! 
Vo might ha’ knocketl me down wi’ a straw 
when they tcDed me. ‘Mr. Hale / ’ said I ; 
‘him as was tli’ ])arsou / ’ ‘ A^g’ said they. 

‘ TJicii,’ said 1, ‘ there’s as good a man gone as 
ever lived on this eurth, let who will be 
t’ other ! ’ And I came to see yo, ami tell yo 
how grieved 1 were, but them women iu th’ 
kitchen wouldn’t tell yo I were there. They' 
said yo were ill, and butter me, but yo duii- 
iiot look like th’ same w<^nch. And yo’re going 
to be a grand lady up i’ London, aren’t yo T’ 

“ Not a grand lady,” said Margaret, half 
smiling. 

“ W ell ! Thornton said — says he, a day or 
two ago, ‘ Higgins, have yo seen Miss Hale T 
‘No,’ Hitys 1; ‘there's a pack o’ women who 
won’t let me at her. But I can bide my time, 
if she’s ill, Ehe and I knows eacli other 
pretty well; and hoo’l not go doubting that 
I’m main sorry for th’ oud gentleman’s death, 
jest because I can’t get at her and her so.* 
And says he, ‘ Yo’ll not Imve much time for 
to try and see her, my tine chaq). She’s not 
for staying with us a day longer nor she am 


spare it; but 1 know he would Ijave liked 
you to huve it. I’m sure you’ll care for it, 
and study what i.n iu it, fur his sake.” 

“ Yo may .say that. If it were the deuce’s 
own .scribble, and yo axed me to read in it 
for yo’r sake, and tld oud geulleiiian’s, I’d do 
it. Whattcn’s this, wench I I’m not going 
fur to take yu'r brass, .so duniiut think it. 
We’ve been great friends, ’bout the sound o’ 
money pas.si])g between u.s.” 

“ For the childiea — fur Boucher’s cliildreii,” 
said Margaret, hurriedly. “ They may need 
it. YoiVve no right to refuse it tor them. 1 
would not give you a penny,” slie said, smiling ; 
“ don’t think there's any of it for you.” 

“ Well, weneh ! 1 can nohbutsay, Bless yo ! 
and bless yo ! — and amen.” 

CIIArXEE THE FORTY' FOURTH. 

It W'as very well for Margaret that the 
extremes quit't of the Hurley Street house, 
during EdiLli’.s recovery from her eouhnemeufc, 
gave lier the natural rest which she needed. 
It gave her time to comprehend the sudden 
(•hange whieli had takeii place in her circiiiu- 
stanees W’ithin the last two moiitlis. She 
fouml herself at once an inmate of a luxurious 
house, where the bare knowletlge of the 
existence of every trouble or care seemed 
scarcely to have ])enel rated. Tlio vviieels of 
the machinery of daily life were well oiled, 
and went along with delicious smoothness. 
Mrs. Shaw and Edith could hardly make 
enough of Margjiret, cm her retui*n to what 
they iwjrsiBled in calling her home. And 
she felt that it was almost ungntteful in her 
to have a secret feeling tliat the Helstone 
vicarage — nay, even the ])oor little house at 
Milton, with her auxions hither and her in- 
valid mother, and all the small household 
cares of com])ar:itive poverty, composed her 
idea of home. Edith was impatient to get 
well, in order to till Margaret’s bed-room with 
all the soft comforts, and pretty nick-knacks, 
with which her own abounded. Mrs. Shaw 
and her maid found plenty of occupation in 
restoring Margaret’s wardrobe to a state of 
elegant variety. Captain Lennox was easy, 
kind, and gentlemanly ; e&te with his wife in 
her dresfiing-room an hour or two every day ; 
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played with his little boy for another hour, j drifted strangely apart from their former 
aiui lounged away the rest of his time at liis I anchorage, side by side, in many of their 
club, wlien he was not engaged out to din- j opinions, and all their tastes. One of the 
iier. Just before Margai’et Imd recovered j great pleasures of Margaret’s life, at this 
from her necessity for quiet and rejxese — he- time, was in Edith’s boy. He was the pride 
fore she had begun to feel her life wanting and plaything of both father and mother, 
and dull — Edith came down-stairs ana as long as he was good ; but he had a strong 
resumed her usual ])art in the househohl ; will ot his own, and as soon as he burst ont 
and jMargaret fell into the old liabit of w'atch- j into one of his stormy passions, Edith would 
ing, and admiring, and ministeiing to lier ■ throw herself back in des])air and fatigue, 
cousin. She gladly took all clnirge of the : and sigh out, Oh dear! what shall I do 
semblances of duties off Edith ’.s hands ; with him ! Do, Margaret, please ring the 
answered notes, reminded her of engage- nursery bell for Hanley.” 
inents, tended her when no gaiety was in But Margaret almost liked him better in 
prospect, and .she was consequent ly rather in- j these manifestations of character than in his 
dined to fancy herself ill. But all the rest of : good, blne-sashed mood'?. She would carry 
the family were in the full business of the 1 liim off into a room, wlmro they two alone 
London season, and Margaret was often left i battled it ont ; she, with a firm power which 
alone. 'Idien her thoughts went back to | subdued him into peace, while every sudden 
.IVlihon, with a .strange sense of the contrast | charm and wile she po.s.sesfted was exerted on 
between the life there, and liere. She was ! the side of right, until he would rub his little 
getting surfeited of the eventless ease in | hot and tcar-smeared face all over hers, kiss- 
whicli no struggle or endeavour w'as required, i ing and care.ssing, till he often fell .'isleep in 
Bhe was afraid lest slie should even become | her arms, or on her shouUler. Those W(‘re 
sleepily deadened into forgetfulne.ss of any- i Margaret’.s sweetest luoinents. They gave 
thing beyond the life which was lapping her | her a taste of the feeling that .she believed 
round with luxury. There might be toilers would be denied to lier fur ever, 
and moiltTs there in London, t)ut siie never At lengtl; Dixon came to assume licr ywst 
saw them; the very servants lived in an i a.s Margaret’.s maid; and the dinner-parties 
niiderground world of their own, of which | began. Both were plerisant events ; but 
she knew neither the hopes nor the fears ; ! neither of thein sullicient to still Margaret’s 
they only seemed to start into existence i craving for sometliing ilitforent. Dixon 
when some want or whim of their master j brought endless ])ieces of Milton gossip: — 
and mistress iiculed them. '^Iduu-e was aj -How Martha Jjad gone to live with Miss 
strange unsatisfied vacuum in JM.>.rg;irct's ■ Thornton on t lie latter's marriage; with an 
lieart and mode of life ; and, once when she i account of the briilesmaids, di-es.ses, and 
had dimly hinted tliis to Edith, the latter, | breakfast at that interesting ceremony; — liow 
W’earlod with dancing the night before, ’ pe(>ple thought that Mr. Tliornton had made 
languidly stroked Margaret’s cheek as she ! too grand a wedding of it, considering he 
sat by her in the old attitude, — she on a ! had lost a deal by tlie strike ; and had had to 
footstool by the .sofa where Edith lay. pay so much for the failure of hi.s contracts ; 

'Poor child!” said Edith. “It is a — how little money articles of furniture, . 
little sad for you to be left, night after night, ! cherished by Dixon, fetched ; wljicli wuis a 
jii.st at tliis time when all the w’orld is so gay! I .sliame, considering how ricli folks Avere at 
But we shall be having our dinner-partie.s Milton ; — how Mr.s. Thornton had come, one 
soon — as soon as Henry comes back from ’ day, and got two or three good bargains, and 
circuit — and then there will be a little plea- jMr. Thornton had come the next, aiid, In his 
saut variety for you. No wmnder it is moped, j desire to obtain one or two things, liad 
poor darling ! ” j bid against himself, rnucli to the hy-sLanders’ 

Margaret did not feel as if the dinner- j enjoyment ; so that, as Dixun observed, made 
parties would be a panacea. She looked for- j things even; if Mrs.Thomton ])aidtoolittle, Mr, 
ward with more intei est to the homely object j Thornton paid too much. Mr. Bell had been 
t)f Dixon’s return from Milton ; where, until i for ever backwards and forwards about the 
now, the old servant had been busily engaged | books ; he had asked Dixon if she w'ould go 
in Avinding up all tlie affairs of tlie Hale with him and Mias Hale, when they went 
family, under Mr. Bell’s direction. He had to Spain in the autumn, to see Master 
been once up to Loudon to see Margaret, and Frederick and his wife ; and J3ixx)n took 
consult her about several of the ai-range- great credit to herself for the answer she liad 
ments, as well as on law business connected made, — namely, that her soul was dearer to 
witli his administration of her father’s effects, her than even Master Frederick’s own self; 
It was at this particular time that Margaret | and that she would never trust herself in a 
had been thrown with Mr. Henry Lennox, Papish country. But she seemed a little to 
enough to wear off, in a great measure, the regret this reply, wliich Mr. Bell had under- 
shyness on her side, and the symptoms stood so literally as never to renew his appli- 
of mortified pride and vanity on his. They cation to her ; and now Dixon asked Marga- 
couhi now meet, as Margaret believed, very ret whether, if she took care never to see a 
comfortably as friends ; though they had priest, or enter into one of their churches, 
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there would he so very much danger of her Editli piqued herself on her dinnerparties ; 
being converted^ Master Frederick had gone “So different,” as she said, “from the old 
over unaccountable.” lieavy dov^ager dinners under mamma’s 

“I fancy it was love tliat first predisposed regime;” and Mrs. Shaw seemed to take 
him to conversion,” said Margaret, sighing, exactly the same kind of torpid pleasure in 
“ Indeed, miss, ' said Dixon. “ Well, I can the very different arrangements and circle of 
preserve myself from priests and from acquaintance which were to Captain and 
churches; but lovii steals in unawares I ^ Mrs. Lennox’s taste, as , she did in the 
think it’s as well I refused to go.” more formal and ponderous entertainments 

Dixon ha<l not so much to tell about the which she herself used to give. Captain 
II igginsos. Her memory had an aristocratic i Lennox was always extremely kind and 
bias, and was very treacherous whenever she j brotherly to Margaret. Siie was really 
tried to recall any circumstaiKie connected j very fond of him; excepting when he was 
with those below lier in life. Nicholas was anxiously attentive to Edith’s dress and 
very well, she believed. lie had been several appearance, with a view to her beauty 
times at the hous(‘, jiskiiig for news of Mi.ss | making a suflicient impression in tlie world. 
Margaret — tlie only person who ever did j Then all the latent V^'isliti in Mar garet was 
ask. And Mary? Oh, of course was very roused, and she could hardly keep herself 
well — a great, stout, slatternly thing ! Slie from expressing her feelings, 
did hear, or ]H*rhaps it was only a dream of Mr. Henry Lennox returned from circuit ; 
hers, though it would be strangtr if she had . and his ficqiient ju'cseiice at his brother’s 
drejimt of such ])eople as the Higginses — ihou.se, added a new element, not disagree- 
that Alai’y had goiHi to w’oi k at Mr. Thorn- | able to Margar et. He appeared colder and 
ton's mill, because lier father wished lier to ‘ nrore brilliant tlian formerly; but there 
lea.rn liow to cook ; but what nonsense that ; were strong intellectual tastes, and much 
could mean she did not know. Margai'et I and varied knowledge, which gave flavour to 
rathey agreed with her that the story was | the hitherto rather insiirid conversation, 
incoluu eul <uiough to be only a dream. I Margar'et .saw glim}).'^es of a slight contenqrt 

Still it was j)leasant to have som<* (»ne now I for both his biother and his sister-in-iaw', 
witli whom she could talk of Milton and ' and for their inod(? ol life, which he seemed 
M ilt(*n peojtle. Dixon was not over foirtl of , to considm* as frivolous ami pur'poseless. 
the subject, I'atlier wishing to leave that part' lie once or twice spoke to hi.s brother in 
of hei’ life in shadow. 81ic liked much iiioi'o ! Margaret’s presence, in a pretty sliarp tone 
to ilwell upon speeches of Mr. IjeH's, wliieli of enquiry, as to wliether he meant entirely to 
had sugge‘.sted a,n idea to lier of what was reiinquisii his profession; and on Caplaiii 
really his intention — of making Margaret f.ennox’s rejily that he had quite enough to 
his heiress. Hut her young lady gavt? her no live upon, slie had seen Mr. Lennox’s curl of 
encouragement, nor in any way gratify Dixon’s the lip as he said, “And is that all you 
iiisijiuating impiiries, however disguised in live for ? ” But the brothers Avere much 
the form of suppositions and a.ssertions. atlaclied to each other, in the way that any 

?\Iargaret had not heard any hint of this two jxu-sons are where the one is cleverer 
h^j.anish plan until Dixon named it; and : and always leads the other, and this last is 
HOW' slie w'as afraid of letting her mind run patiently content to be led. Mr. Lennox 
too much upon it. It seemed an outlet from i was pushing on in his profession ; cultivating 
the moiiolttny of her pre.sent lite, which was ' with profound purj)ose all tliose connections 
growing to pall upon her. Mr. liell w'ould ! that might eventually be of service to him ; 
be in tinvn on law business at the time of kocn-sighted, far-seeing, intelligent, sarcastic, 
some (if Edith’s parties. She' should see a i and proud. JMargaret had had one long 
good deal of him then : doubtless he w'ould tell conversation with him, in Mr. Bell’s presence, 
her if he had any such iilea. | about Frederick’s case ; and it was then that 

The course of Margaret’s <lay was this : a | Mr. Bell learnt, for the first time, from Mar- 
quiet lK»ur or two before a late breakfast ; i garet of her brother’s stolen visit to Eng- 
an endless discussion of plans Jit which, land ; and not even to him did she tell the 
although they none of them concerned her, j full details, winch she hail never breathed to 
she was expected to be present, to give lier j any one. Excepting that once, she had had 
sympathy, if she could not assist with lier j no settled couversaiiou with Mr. Lennox, 
advice; an (Uidless number of notes to write, | 8hc tliought that he rather avoided being 
which Edith invariably left to her with many j left alone with her; she fancied .she saw 
caressing compliments as to the clo(pience | traces of the feeling best described by the 
du billet ; a little play with Sliolto, as he i expression of “ owing her a grudge.” And yet 
returned from his walk; lunch ; the care of* when he luul spoken unusually well, or with 
the children during the servants’ dinner ; remarkable epigrammatic point, she felt that 
a drive or callers ; and some dinner or even- his eye sought the expression of her counte- 
ing engagement for her aunt and cousins, nance first of all, if but for an instant ; and 
which left Margaret free, it is true, but rather 1 that, in the family intercourse which con- 
wearied with tlie inanity of tlie day, coming | ataiitiy threw them together, her opinion w'as 
on depressed spirits, and delicate health. | the one to which he listened with a deference 
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the more complete hecmise it was reluofantl}- 
paid, and concealed as much as posnihle. 

With regard to the dinnerparties — Editli’s 
friends contributed tlie beauty, Captain 
Lennox’s the easy knowledge of the subjects 
of the day ; and Mr. Henry Ijennox, and the 
sprinkling of rising men, whom he brought 
about Die house, as privileged brother-in-law, 
contributed the wit, the cleverness, the keen 
and extensive knowledge ; of which they 
knew well how to avail ihoinselves when 
occasion rerjuired without seeming pedants, 
or burdening the rapid How of conversation. 
These dinners wore delightful; but even 
here Mai-garet’s dissatisfaction found her out. 
Every talent, every feeling, every acquire- 
ment — nay, every tendency towards virtue, 
was used up as materials for fire-works. One 
(lay, after the gentlemen liad come up into 
the drawing' room, Mr. Lciinox drew near 
Margaret, aiid addressed lier in almost the 
lirst voluntary words lie had spoken to her 
since she had returned to live in ilarley Street. 

‘‘ You did not look pleased at what Shirley 
wa.s .saying at dinner.'” 

‘‘ Didn’t J ? My face must be vciy expres- 
sive,’' replied Margaret. 

“It al\ya 3 \s was. It ha.s not lost the trick 
of being elocpient.” 

“I did not like,” said Margaret, hastily, 
“his way of advocating what he knew to be 
wrong — so glavingl}' wrong — even in jest.” 

“ liut it was very clever. How every word 
told ! Do vou remember the happy epithets '{ ” 

“ Yes ! ” 

“ And despis (3 them, you would like to add. 
Pr/ug (bm’t scruple, though he is my friend.” 

“Tiiere ! that is the exact tone in you that 
— She sto[)ped short. He listened for a 
moment to see if sln^ would linish lier sen- 
tence ; but slie only reddened, and turned 
away ; bel'ore she did so, she heard liim say, 
in a very low clear voices : — 

“ If my tones or mode.s of thought are 
what you dislike, will you do me the jus- 
tice to tell me so, and give me the chance 
of leaiming to please you i ” 

Mr. Bell did m^t come up wlien Mnrgaret 
<ixpected him. He mis.sed all the dinner- 
parties ; which Edith regretted continually, 
declaring she was so worn out by the heat 
that she did not think she had strength 
enough left in her to give another. This, 
she said, with a little air of apology to 
Margaret, as if .she would have wished to 
pay every attention to her friend ; and Mar- 
garet could hardly succeed in assuring her 
that Mr. Bell wjis the last man in the world 
to consider himself neglected by any such 
omission. “ Only let him come here in a free 
way whenever lie likes, and you cannot please 
him raor^. I want him to see you, Edith ; 
you know you were ill all the time he was 
here in May.” 

“And I am in shocking looks now,” said 
the beauty, glancing at herself complacently 
in the glass. 


“Oh, it is not at all for Amur benuty : it’s 
because I love you so much, you nauglity 
Edith, that 1 want him to see you ! ” 

“And do you really still think of Spain in 
this weather ? ” 

“ It will be cooler before September. Ob, 
yes! I think of going to (’adiz terribly 
much — -just in that absorbing, wilful way 
which is sure to be disnp)'oinr(Mi — or else 
gratified to tlie letter, while in the spirit it 
gives no pleasure.” 

“But that’s superstitious, I’m sure, Mar- 
garet.” 

“No ; I don’t think it is. Onl^" it ought 
to warn me, and clieek rue from fonuing such 
passionate wishes. It is a sort of ‘Cive me 
children, or I die ! ’ I’m afraid my cry i.s, 
‘ Let me go to Cadiz, or cdse 1 (li(‘.’ ” 

“ M}' dear IMargaret ! You’ll be persuaded 
to stay there ; and then what sluill 1 do ? 
Oh, I wash I could find somebody for you to 
marry here, that I could be sure of you ! ” 

“1 shall never marry.” 

“ Nonsense, and doulile nonsense ! AVliy, 
as Sholto says, you’re such an allraetioii to 
the hon.se, tliat lu'xt year he knows ('viu* so 
many men who will bo glad to coni(\” 

Margaret drew herself nji bauglil ilv. “ Do 
vou know, Edith, I sometimes think your 

Corfu life lias taught you ” 

“Well !” 

“ Just a .shade or two of coarseness ? ” 

Edith began to sob so bitterly, and to 
declare so vcliemently tliat JMargaret bad 
lost all love for lier, and no longer looked 
upon lier as a friend, that Margaret came to 
think she had exjirc.ssed too harsh an opinion, 
for the relief of her own wauinded pride, and 
ended by being Edith’s slave for tin* rest of 
the day ; while that little lad^g ovtUHvime by 
wounded feeling, lay like a victim on the sofa, 
heaving occasionally a profound sigh. 

Mr. Bell did not make his api)earanco even 
on the day to which he had for a .second tiim? 
deferred his visit. The next morning there 
came a letter from Wallis, stating that his 
master liad not been feeling well for some 
time, which had been the true rejuson of liis 
putting olf his journey, and that at the very 
time wdien he should have sot out for 
London, he had been seized with an apo- 
plectic tit ; it was, indeed, Wallis added, the 
opinion of the medical men that he could not 
survive the night ; and more than probable 
that by the time Mis.s Hale received this 
letter, his poor master would be no mo]*e. 
Edith cried terribly at this shock, ]><'riiap8 
the nearest way in which she had (‘Vi r been 
brought into contact with death. Hero was 
a man who was to have dined with them to- 
day, lying dead or dying instead. Margaret’s 
quiet tears fell unnoticed. How fatal this 
year had been to lier ! No sooner was she 
fully aware of one loss,, but another came — 
not to supersede Jier grief for the one before, 
but to reopen wounds and feelings scarcely 
healed. At last Edith started up with, “ I 
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can’t wait till to-inorrow. I will ask Sholto j nor would any gentleman be so insane as to 
to go to Oxford ; lie can be back to dinner, burn his wig (if he wore one) when proposing 
I do BO hate suBpense ! ” the health of the loveliest woman in London. 

Margaret wislied for a long time in silence Who the first toast was no one has told ns. 
that she might accoTO])any him ; but the first She was probably a Latli lady, if the story in 
faint mention of this idea worried her aunt the Taller of the origin of the name is to be 
so mneb tliat she nearly gave it up; and relied on. About tViis grave doubts exist with 
then tiie thought of her father’s friend, her ; the gravest antiquaries. Pope recor<is that 
own friimd, lying at the point of death, came Stanton Harcourt was shown where stood 
upon her with such vividness that she siir- the triple rows of butts of sack, and where 
prised even herself by asserting sometbing of were ranged ^Hhe bottles of tent for to:i8ts in 
her right to iiHlef)endeiice of action; and f a morning.” Wycherley claimed the invention 
almost ix^fore she thought that they ha<l con- j for a mere mortal : 


sen ted, hIk* fuiml lierself in the railway 
carriage with Captain Lennox. 

It was always a comfort to her to think tliat 
she lind gone; though it was only to hear that 
he had died in the night. She saw the rooms ' 
that he liad occupied, and ivssociated them | 
ever after most fbmlly in her memory with ' 
the id(*a of her father and his one (dierished i 
and faithful friend. They liad promised 
3<^ditli before starting, that if all had ended, 
as they feared, th(*v woulrl return to dinner; 
so that long ling( ring look around the room ! 
in whicli her father had died, had to be inter- i 
rupted, and a (piiet farewell taken of the' 
kind old face tiiat had so often come out * 
with })leasaut Avords, and merry quips and i 
cranks. Ca})tain Lennox fell asleep on their j 
jouiaiey home, and jNIargaret could cry at! 
leisure; till at the aoninl of cheerful voices, | 
men'y littie Sliolto’s glee, ami at the sight of 
well-IighbMl rooms, and Edith pretty even in 
her imleiiess and her eager, sorrowful interest, 
Margaret roused herself from tier heavy 
trance of almost superstitious hopelessness 
and began to feel that even around her, joy 
ami gladness might gather. She had Edith’s 
place on tlie sofa; Sholto was taught to 
carry aunt Margaret’s cup of tea very care- ' 
fully to her ; and by the time slie went uji to 
dress, she could thank ( tod for having spared 
her dear old friend a long or a painful illness. 

THE FATE OF A TOAST. 

No one woulil speak nowadays of a great 
drinker as a knight of the toast, or of a 
celebrated beauty as a reigning toast. 
Yet in the days of (.^ueeu Anne, no 
better description could be given of a beau, 
or a more compliimmtary name to the love- 
liest belle. “Oo wl>ere you will,” says surly 
John Dennis, describing London in seventeen 
hundred and four,— “ among wits and cour- 
tiers, among men of sense or blockheads, 
the conversation rolls most upon two points 
-—news and toasting.” Londoners are still 
eager for news ; but no one would now ask 
for the nanie of the reigning tojist at AI- 
mack’s or ^aint James’s. Lady Gertrude 
Chamley may be the admired beauty at court 
and opera — but nobody toasts her. No 
Vanessa would now describe a Stella ; 

She’s fair niitl clean, and tliat*8 the most, 

But wiiy proclaim her for a toast? 


I Whatever gifts the gods may boast, 

They found out wine and men the toast. 

Cut who has found out the history of Miss 
Maria Jane Caleott, whose death in seventeen 
hundred and thirty-fivo is recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, and her- 
self described as “ a great beauty and the 
toast of the beau monde in Solio ? ” 

The great toasters were tlie Wliigs com- 
posing the celebrated Kit-Kat Club. They 
had toasting glasses, with suitable inscriptions. 
Some glistened witli verses by poets of repu- 
tation. Thus, the glass from which the first 
Duch e.ss of St. Albans was toasted, displayed 
the following couplets by the Earl of Halifax : 

The li rie of Verc, so long renowned in arms, 
Concludes with lustre in St, Albans rhanns ; 

Her coiiqttering eyes have ma<!e tljeir r.acc complete, 
They rose in Valour and in Beauty set. 

The Duchess of llichmond’s gla>3 boro this 
inscrijdiou from the same pen : 

Of two fair Richmonds ditrerent ages boast, 

^'iifirs was the first, and ours the briglitest toast ; 

Tl»’ adorers’ offerings prove who's most divine, 

They sacrificed in water, we in wine. 

Lady Wharton’s toast-glass bore a stanza by 
Sli- Samuel Gtu'th : 

When Jove to Ida did tlie gods invite, 

And in immortal toasting pass’d the night. 

With more than nectar he the banquet blcss’d, 

For Wharton was the Venus of the feast. 

As the rules of the Kit-Kat club have not 
come down to us, we have no means of describ- 
ing what the honours were that accompanied a 
I toast. Wo may, however, infer that a mad 
' practice, which prevailed till late in the hust 
; centui^', was observed in it. It was the cus- 
j tom with every toast of importance, “ to eat the 
wine-glass.” This was done by biting a piece 
out, grinding it with the teeth, and actu- 
ally swallowing the fniginents. The enjoy- 
ment lay, in seeing an aspirant to distinction 
cut his mouth in the insane undertaking. The 
feat was actually performed by Mortimer, the 
painter, who is said never to have recovered 
from the consequences. 

One of the celebrated toasts of the Kit-Kat 
Club was Mias Ann Long, whose sa<l fate- 
has given occasion to this article. She was 
the sister of Sir Janies Long, of Draycot^in 
Wiltshire ; waa a great beauty, and had 
a small iude penitence. She led a thought- 
less life, but retained her virtue amid many 
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trials. She was known to Dean Swift ; cor- 
responded with him ; and, the letter which 
Swift Avrote upon her death is one of the most 
affecting passages in all his works. Tliey (quar- 
relled, it appears — not seriously, however — 
and Swift on the renewal of their acquaintance, 
made a formal treaty between them. It was 
drawn up by Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the mother of 
Vanessa, and its preservation is due to the in- 
dustry of Carll, who printed it in seventecm 
hundred and eiyliteen in a scandalous and, 
happily, rare volume of miscellanies. In this 
treat}^, her claim is admitted to certain j)ri- 
vileges and exceptions as “ a lady of the ! 
toast^” and to giving herself tlie reputation of | 
being one of the Dean’s acquaintances. I 

When this treaty was made, Miss Long 
lived in Albemarle Street. Slie was soon how- 
ever to break up house, and fly for debt from 
London to Lynn, in Norfolk. “ I'ailiffs were j 
in her house,” writes Swilt to Stella; and 
she retired to private lodgings ; tlience to the 
country, nobody knows wliere ; her friends 
leave letters at some inn, and they are carried 
to her ; and she writes answers without ' 
datiug them from any place. I swear it grieves 
me to the soul.” The letter has not been pre- 
served, but Swift lieard from her in reply. 
“ 1 had a letter to-day from ])oor Mrs. Long,” 
he Avrites to Stella, “giving me an account of, 
her life; obscure in a remoter country toAvii, ! 
and hoAv easy she is under it. Poor creatin e ! ” 
A second letter, he says, has quite turned his 
stoma cli, against lier ; “ no le.ss than two nasty 
jests ill it, with dasliesto sn{.)pose tliern. Sliei.s 
corrupted in that country town with vile con- 
versation.” Sir Walter Scott is mistaken in 
thinking that the letter is in j)rint. It ha.s | 
luckily not been preserv ed. But her la.st i 
letter to Swift, Avith Swift’s endorsement — | 
‘LPoor Mrs. Long's last letter, Avnntten fiA^e 
weeks before she died,” — wjis found among 
the Dean’s papers. She Avas then (November, 
seventeen hundred and eleven) living near 
Saint Nicholas’s church at Lynn as Mrs. 
Smyth. “I pretend to no more,” she say.s, 
“than being of George Smyth’s family, of 
Nitly, but do not talk much for fear of be- 
traying myself. At first they tliought I 
came liither to make my fortune by catching 
up some of their young felloAvs ; but having 
avoided that sort of company, I am still a 
riddle they know not Avhat to make of. . , I am 
grown a good housewife ; I can pot and pickle, 
sir, and can handle a needle very prettily.” 

The Lady of the Toast and Treaty was not 
long for this world. “ Poor Mrs. Long,” Swift 
writes to Stella, “ died at Lynn, in Norfolk, on 
Saturday last, at four in the morning. She 
was sick but four hours. We suppose it was 
the asthma, which she was subject to as well 
as the dropsy. I never was more afflicted at 
any death. In lier last letter she told me she 
hoped to be easy by Christmas ; and she 
kept her word, although she meant it other- 
wise. She had all sorts of amiable qualitie.s, 
and no ill ones but the indiscretion of too 


much neglecting her own affairs. She had 
tAVO thousand ])Ounds left her by an old 
grandmother, Avilli Avhich she intended to 
ay her debts, and live on an annuity slie 
ad of a hundred a year, and Novvhurg 
House, Avliieh Avould be about sixty pounds 
more. That odious grauclmother lived so 
long, forced her to retire, — for the two thou- 
sand pounds Avas settled on her after the old 
Avomaii’s death ; yet her brute of a brother. 
Sir James Long, would not advance it for 
her, else she might have paid her debts and 
continued here and lived still. I believe 
melancholy helped her on to her grave. I 
have ordered a j)aragraph to be put in the 
Post-Boy, giving an account of her death, 
and making honourable mention of her, Avhich 
is all I can do to serve lier memory. One 
reason was spite ; for lier brother Avould fain 
have her death a secret, to save the cluirge of 
bringing her up here to bury her, or going 
into mourning. Pardon all this for the sake of 
a poor creature I had so much fi iendshii) for.” 

We have looked in A'ain for the j)ai agra})h in 
the Post-Boy ; but there are other and fim-r 
proofs of the affectionate iutei'est wliicli Swift 
took in the un)ia]ipy fate of tlds once celc- 
l)i-at(*d Toast. He wrote a manly and touch- 
ing letter to Jjynn aliout her; gave full jiraise 
to her many exceilencii^s, and recjnestial that 
she luig’nt be buried in some part of the 
I eburch of St. Nichoia.s, near a wall, Avhei e a 
plain marble stone could be fix(;d “ as a, poor 
monument for one Avho desei vavl so avoII, and 
which, if God sends me life, 1 hope one day 
to place there, if no otlier of her friends Avill 
think fit to do it.” Her name survives 
through Swift ; not by tlie Akerses which the 
^lanpiis of Wharton inscribed round one 
of the toasting-glassc.sof Uie Kil-Ivat Club ; — 

Fill the glass ; let the hautboys sound, 

Whilst blight liongy’s health goes round: 

With eternal beauty hlc.st, 

Kver blooming, still the best ; 

Drink your glas.s, and think the rest. 
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ROBERTSON, ARTIST IN GHOSTS. 

Monsieur Kobertson is not one of those 
mermen in nomenclature whose proper name 
unites one kind of head to another kind of 
body. He doius indeed (or did in liis prac- 
tising days) belong to the upper class of the j 
profession winch includes more of such odd: 
fish than any otlier, — Professors, Herrs, ! 
Myiiheei's, Senors, Signors, and Monsicurs ! 
Wilkinsch, Van der Smit, Jonez, Patter.«ono, ; 
and He Wiggins : but lii.s name of Kobertson i 
is not an Engli.sh name ; his title of Monsieur i 
wa.s fairly come by. He was born at Liege, i 
ninety-one years ago. His father was a M. ' 
Robert ; ami in accordance with the Flemish i 
custom and language, while the father lived * 
as senior, the son wrote himself junior, and 
did that by adding to his name the word 
“son,” which is sjjelt in Flemish as in English. 
Before the father died, the son wjis famous as 
a prince of conjurors, and he retained, there- 
fore, to the last the name tliat wiis as.sociated 
with the triumph of his charms. 

He was a charmer who charmed vdsely, — | 
who was a born conjurer, inasmuch as he was , 
gifted with a predominant taste for experi- ; 
nients in natural science, — and ho was useful ' 
man enough in an age of supci’stition to 
get u]:) fashionable eiiiertainmcnts at which 
spectres were to ajijiear and horrify the ‘ 
public, without trailing on the public igno- | 
ranee by any false pretence. AVhen he was | 
an old man, four and twenty year.s ago, he j 
wrote the history of his life, explained the | 
philosophy of all hi.s hocus-pocus, and made i 
up the complement of pages in his two | 
volumes of recollections, with many anec- 
dotes derived from his experience in many j 
countries. It is the story of an honourable ' 
and well-educated showman, which offei-s j 
pleasant contrast with the autobiography of j 
a showman of another stamp, just now before j 
the public, and supposed — inconceivably 
despicable as it is — to be so well adapted to 
the public taste, that the right of publishing 
it is said (we know not with what truth) to 
have been sold by auction for fifteen thousand 
pounds. As for Monsieur Robertson, who 
was a gentleman, it is very probable that he 
lost money by publiKshing in Paris, on his 
own account, the Memoirs Recreative, Scien- 
tific, and Anecdotical, — upon which we draw | 


for all that is contained in the succeeding 
bit of gossip. 

Monsieur Robeid, sire of Monsieur Robert- 
son, was a rich merchant. A taste for 
I sedentary life wzis forced upon the son, when 
but a boy of seven, by a fall upon the ice 
which caused the breaking of hi.s leg. Many 
years afterwards, he was tripped up by a 
coufile of dogs, and suffered dislociition of the 
thigii. “I have made fifty- nine balloon 
ascents,” he says, “and otherwise often risked, 
my life ; who could have foreseen that these 
would be the sort of accidents attending such 
a life as mine.” As a boy, Monsieur Robert- 
son acquired from a prie.st much taste fur the 
study of optics. Then he w'as sent, like other 
young people of his class, to follow a course 
of plnlosophy in Louvain, and after that, 
returning to Liege, formed an intimate ac- 
(luaintiuice with a M. Villette, optical instru- 
ment maker, whose father had constructed a 
famous concave mirror of unusual size and 
power. 

M. Villette used often to talk about his !! 
father’s mirror, which was described fully in 
the Journal des Savans for the year sixteen 
hundred and seventy-nine. He made four of 
the kind. The first was bought for presenta- 
tion to the King of Persia ; the second was 
sold to the King of r)eumark ; the third was 
presented to the King of France ; and the 
fourth was that which brought its maker 
into trouble. These mirrors, of which the 
bust was forty-three inches in diameter, con- 
centrated the sun’s rays into so powerful a 
focus that they vitrified bricks and flints, 
consumed instantly the greenest wood, and 
melted iron. They had also, of course, their 
optical effects. The figure reflected from any 
concave mirror apparently stands out from 
its surface, just as the figure reflected from a 
couvex mirror seems to be contained within 
it. When one of these instruments was pre- 
sented to the King of France — Louis Quatorze 
— his majesty was rea nested to draw hia 
sword and thrust towards the burnished sur- 
face. He did so ; and because, at the same 
instant, his image appeared to leap forward 
and direct a thrust at his own face, the great 
monarch recoiled in alarm, and was so much 
ashjimed of himself directly afterwards that 
he would see no more of the mirror for that 
day. 
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Now, it happened that while the last of 
M. Villette’s mirrors was in his house at 
Li^ge, the autumn set in Yery rainy, and 
there was great difficulty about getting in 
the harvest, so that bread — the supply of 
which, in tlie good old improvident times, 
always became scanty as the season for a 
new harvest drew near — bread became very 
dear. The populace was soon convinced that 
M. Villette’s mirror caused the rain which 
spoilt the harvest. It was said in M.Villette’s 
family that certain Jesuits suggested this 
idea. At any rate, there soon were riots on 
the subject, and M. Villette’s house was sur- 
rounded by an angry mob, determined upon 
cheap bread and no optics. They proposed 
lowering the place of corn by breaking up 
the handiwork of the optician. A sensible 
prelate governed Liege, who put down the 
rioters by force of arms, and afterwards, as 
neither the rain, nor the superstition as to 
the cause of it, showed signs of abatement, 
issued this proclamation 

“Joseph Clement, by the grace of God Archhit>hop 
of Cologne, Princc-Klector of the holy Roman Kmpire, 
Arch-Chancellor for Italy and Legato of the Holy 
Apostolic Chair, bishop and Prince of Liege, of Ratis- 
bon, and of Hildesheiin, Administrator of Bergtesgade ; 
Duke of the two Bavarian, of the Upper Palatinate, 
Westphalia, Enguien and Bouillon, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, Landgrave of Leuchteiiherg, Maiquis of 
Fanchimoiit, Count of Looz, Horne, &c. 

“To all who see these presents, greeting, 

“A most humble remonstrance having been cuado to 
us whereupon we learn that a rumour has spread over 
our town of Liege and its environs, to the effect that 
Nicholas Franfois Villetto, resident for the last fifteen 
or eighteen years in (»ur said town, has attracted by his 
burning mirror the rains with wliich not only these 
lauds, but the lands of our surrounding neighbours, arc 
chastised for their iniquities, we consider ourselves 
obliged by the care we should have of our flock to 
declare, as hereby we declare, that this is an error sown 
by ignorant or evil-disposed people, or even by the spirit 
of evil, which by diverting in this wise our people from 
the idea and the assurance that it is for its sins that 
it is chastened, Ciiuses it to attribute to a mirror that 
whicli eonies from God. 

“Wc declare, therefore, that this mirror produces, 
and can produce, only effects purely natural and very 
nirious, and that to believe that it can attract or beget 
the rains, and so to attribute to it the power of opening 
or shutting heaven, which can belong only to God, 
would be a very blaracablc superstition. And we 
command the curates and the preiichers in all parts of 
our dioceso into whiclj such an error may have crept, 
that they use what power lies in them for its removal. 

“Given in our consistory of Li^ge, under the signa- 
ture of the administrator of our Vicariat-Gcncral in 
spiritual ib us, and under our accustomed seal, this 
twenty-second of August, seventeeu hundred and 
thirteen. 

“ L. F., 

“ Bishop of Thermopylae, Administrator of 
the Vicariat-Oeneral of Liege. 

J. F. Choriste, pro P, Rollin.” 

Ignorant as we are, we surely have im- 
proved a little on Uic good old times ! Yet 
we liave no great reason for boasting. Foolish 


thought as it was to take a mirror for the 
source of some of nature’s grandest opera- 
tions, it is a good deal more foolish to take 
nature for a mirror, and some are to be found 
even in these days who 

Do yet prize 

This soul, and the transcendent universe, 

No more than as a mirror that reflects 

To proud self-love her owu intelligence. 

Let US go back to Monsieur Robertson. 
One of the first results of his youthful taste 
for experiments in science was the sotting 
up of an electrical machine. With this he 
produced well-known effects, that soon pro- 
cured for him a little notoriety in his town ; 
for even the first magistrates — two burgo- 
masters in their robes — condescended to come 
and be witnesses of his performance. The 
young man, who also bred insects, and among 
others silkwmrms, in his chamber, kept an 
exact record of their metamorphose ; and 
ignorant of scientific names or any other 
facts than those he noticed, called his 
animals by names of his own — the carrot 
butterfly, the potato butterfly, the poplar 
beetle, &c. He had decided talent as a 
painter, and made drawings of his insects in 
each stage of life. When, shortly afterwards, he 
went to ika'is he tookwithhim these drawings, 
for, in his ignorance, he believed that they 
recorded observations which would probably 
be new to naturalists in the capital. Of 
course he was soon aroused out of this 
dream. 

It was by painting that M. Robertson pro- 
posed to get a living. His father’s fortune 
had been compromised by a too onerous coal- 
mining speculation ; he himself had received 
from the school of painting in his native town 
I a gold medal for the best picture of Apollo 
I killing the Python. This had been delivered 
to him in the presence of his fellow-towns- 
men by the Prince of Welbrnck. His ambi- 
tion, therefore, was to flourisli as a painter. 
His |)arent8 had other views. Among their 
family possessions was the presentation to a 
benefice ; and they held that for the secui ity 
of his future it was most convenient that he 
should become a priest. The youth abided 
by his own opinions. There was a famous 
teacher of physics in the College of France, 
named Monsieur Brisson, and a certain 
Monsieur Cliarles was at tliattime illustrious 
among Parisians for his lectures upon natural 
science, embellished by experiments of the 
most striking kind. M. Villette the younger 
therefore advised M. Robertson to go to 
Paris, where he could maintain himself by 
painting while he amused himself by pro- 
secuting scientific studies. Robertson adopted 
the idea and set out, provided by his friend 
with a letter of introduction to Monsieur 
Pascal-Tasquin, harpsichord maker to the 
king. 

Diseases of the lungs were at that time 
very common in LitJge, and there was a 
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doctor there, Dr. Demestre, who uaed to 
I)re8cril)e in all bucIi cases inhalation of the 
vapour of brimstone, by which means he 
killed a great number of patients. Young 
Robertson wiis frightfully thin ; it was sup- 
posed that he would not survive his twenty- 
fiftli year ; his thinness being ascribed by the 
faculty to his electrical machine — to the 
electrical atmosphere ” in which he lived. 
Stirring abroad and horse-exercise were 
urged on him (is remedies, and therefore 
when he set out alone for Paris it was on 
horseback that he made the journey. 

Among the various things noted by M. 
Robertson upon the way, we shall observe 
only the device of a village conjuror inha- 
biting a boggy district not very far from 
Notre Dame de Li esse, lie w’ould cause, he 
saitl, th<‘ spirit of any dead person to appear 
at night out in tlie open country. Whoever 
desired to call a friend back from the .spirit 
world bad only to meet the conjuror at night 
upon the moor with staff and lantern. The 
staff wa.s to be stuck into the jjround and 
the lant*'ru set down beside it : while he who 
would see the ghost knelt with his back to 
them and sai<l a [laternoster. Then lie turned 
round, took uj) his staff’ again, and out of the 
hole which it luui made in the ground the 
spirit arose, clotlnal in lire — that is to say, a 
little stream of inflammable gas rose, which 
was instantly ignited by the lantern. 

Such a conjuror upon a large scale, but 
without the framl, was Mon.siour Robertson 
to be. That was the fate to which he rode 
in Paris. 

The Paris that ho entered differed largely 
from the Paris of to-day. The hustle and 
rumble of a great town is indeed always 
much the same ; but the Paris oi seventeen 
hundred and eighty-nine was iuhnhited by a 
whiti'-headcd race of jieople. He had seen 
in a long life, said M. Jdobertson, no change 
so striking as that made in the aspect of the 
streets of Paris by the abolition of liair- 
powder, the conversion of white into black, 
as regards one of the niuiii features of town 
scenery, the lieadsof the people. IVJ . Robertson 
saw many changes, too. He saw the luxuries 
enjoyed at Lucienne by the Countess Dubarry. 
He saw trains of domestics carrying rich 
viands on gold and silver plate to her garden 
pavilion, wlien he was one day permitted to 
walk among the flowers. Time passed, and 
he saw a screaming, despairing woman 
dragged upon a car through the Rue St. 
Honor6, unpitied by the crowd, her agony 
mocked by epithets that arc cast only at 
the basest of her sex. That was Madame 
Dubarry, passing to the scaffold. 

The act of liistory to which such scenes 
belonged had not commenced when Monsieur 
Robertson arrived in Paris. Louis the Six- 
teenth was in the full glitter of his royal state, 
and M. Pascal-Tasquin was the maker of his 
harpsichords. M. Pascal was a shrewd and 
kindly gentleman, devoted to his own art, 


who received the young adventurer, at M. 
Villette’s recommendation, with much cor- 
diality. He illustrated all subjects with 
figures drawn from his own trade. Life, he 
w’ould say, is a harpsichord on which you 
must take care to play in tune, and 
mind where you put your finger. There are 
some people who run through the whole 
gamut of fortune and are none the happier ; 
others find contentment at the second octave. 
One should not take alai*m at a false note, if 
one has any ear ; with courage, tact, and a 
little talent, anything may be got into the 
right tune. Keep out of bad comy)any — it 
breaks into the harmony of good intentions, 
between scamps and honest peo[)le unisons 
are quite out of the question. This good old 
gentleman promised to watch over the 
stranger’s interests, and undc^rtook that there 
should be no discord between i)romise and 
performance. 

Neither was there any. While awaiting 
other means of earning a subsistence, Robert- 
son painted cameos for a fat, bachelor trades- 
iiiaii of the Palais-Royal, Monsieur Cabasson, 
and was glorified by seeing one of his designs 
bordered with diamonds, and mounted on a 
costly box. He attended the lectures of Mon- 
sieur Brisson, but as he could not afi’ord to 
pay fouriouis for the coui'se, he postponed the 
happiness of attending also at the lectures 
I and experimentsof Monsieur Charles. During 
: these days good M. Pascal was suggesting 
‘ various plans on young Robertson’s behalf, 
and if they proved impracticable, comforted 
j him with, “Never mind, if we can’t do it in 
I sol, w’e shall do it in ut,” and at la.st sent for 
him to tell him that his affairs were at last 
i put into perfect tune, he had only to sit down 
I and play away. He had in fact obtained for 
him the very eligible post of tutor to the son 
! of that Monsieur lieiiezech, who afterwards 
1 was minister of the interior under the Direc- 
tory, and who died in the expedition to Saint 
Domingo, under General Leclerc. M. B6nd- 
zech ha<i married the Baroness de Boyle, who 
brought with her a property worth, it was 
said, two hundred thou.sand francs — between 
eight and nine thousand |X)und8 a year. A 
V)rother of M. Bonezech, skilled in mathema- 
tics, taught much of that science to the new 
tutor, who, having been duly installed with 
his })atroiis, had the most courteous and 
friendly treatment, elegant lodgings, the use 
of a carriage whenever he desired it, the en- 
joyment of a table delicately served — at which 
Mirabeau was a frequent guest — and eighteen 
hundred francs — seventy-five pounds a year, 
as salary. At this house, Monsieur Robert- 
son madfe the acquaintance of Monsieur de 
Sauveboeuf, the author of a book ol Turkish 
and Persian Travel, and by that gentleman 
he was introduced at the end of a year, when 
he was quitting the Benezechs, to Madame 
Ciievalier, whose husband, the last French 
Governor in India, had amasse<l a fortune so 
colossal, as to leave at the disposal of his 
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family twenty-five thousand pounds after tlie 
loss of twenty ships, and property worth seve- 
ral millions of francs taken from him by the 
English. It was in the house of Madame 
Chevalier, charged with the education of her 
son, that Monsieur Robertson lived during 
the first wild days of the French revolution. 

The fee of four louis for attendance at the 
lectures of Monsieur Charles, had of course 
been compassed. The fame of Monsieur 
Charles, because he wrote nothing, and per- 
haps was not remarkable for originality, 
scarcely survives in the world, but he was 
famous in his day. He startled the public 
by the scale on which he performed the ex- 
periments connected with his lectures. If he 
lectured on the microscope he disjdayed ex- 
travagant enlargements, if his subject was 
electricity he fulminated death upon some 
animal. It was Monsieur Charles who first 
introduced the use of hydrogen gas for the j 
inflation of balloons and superseded the Mont- I 
golfiers, of which the dilatation wjva contrived I 
by fire. M. Charles, however, was content | 
to make in his own person Imt one balloon 
ascent, and wondered much at the temerity of 
mronauts. 

The adventures of Monsieur Robertson 
and the Chevalier family during the Reign of 
Terror are recounted in his book, and some 
of them would be worth telling if we could 
afford them space. But it is another reign of 
terror with which Robertson’s life has most 
connection — the terror of the ignorant at 
shadows and liobgoblins. We must hurry on 
to that. After six or seven years spent in 
Paris, when he bad completed the education 
ofM. Chevalier’s son, and also increased largely 
his own knowledge of physics, tlie old state 
of health by which he had been vexed at 
Liege returned, and Robertson was advised to ■ 
try .Spa- waters, and residence for some moiitlis j 
in his native air. He therefore spent a month j 
at Spa and then returned to Liege, no longer | 
an independent capital, as it was when he had 
left it, but transformed into the cliaracter of j 
chief town of the department of the Ourthe. | 

He had tlien for some time ))een engaged in j 
an endeavour to reconstruct the mirror with j 
which Archimedes when at Syracuse had 
burnt the ships of the besiegers. This he 
thought could be done by concentrating upon 
one point the focuses of a great numl)er of 
mirrors. Father Kirker had suggested this 
idea, and twenty-eight years afterwards, that 
is to say in seventeen hundred and forty- 
seven, Buffon had based some experiments 
upon it, which were made in the month of 
April in the Jardin des Plantes. In the course 
of the same year too, Buffon had publicly 
burnt a combustible on one side of the Seine, 
by his system of a hundred and sixty-eight 
reflectors, arranged on the other bank. Each 
of the reflectors used by Buffon was held 
by a soldier, and the hundred and sixty- 
eight soldiers, manoeuvred among them- 
selves to procure a common focus. The 


ambition of Monsieur Robertson was to pro- 
duce a machine fitted with reflectors, capable 
of prompt and simultaneous mechanical ad- 
justment, so that the sun’s rays miglit be fired 
j against the enemy — into a powder magazine, 
or upon the cordage of a ship, with perfect 
ease. Such an invention M. Robertson be- 
lieved during his visit to Liege, that he had 
at last perfected, and having constructed it 
in model, he ilesired from the departmental 
administration of the Ourthe an official exa- 
mination of it. Two gentlemen wore accord- 
ingly appointed to report on the machine, and 
<leclared it to be most simpU?, able to vary its 
focus within exceedingly wide limits with the 
I ra])idity of speech, to chase with it an object 
I shifting its position, to adapt itself to the 
* course of the sun, and to do all in obedience 
to touches so light and simple, tliat a cliild 
after one lesson might undertake its manage- 
ment. The re})ort also pointed out the use 
of such a machine not only in any time of 

war, but also for the furtherance of many 
arts and man\ifactiires in which fire is em- 
ployed. Whoever desires to know how M. 
Roliertson contrived all this, may refer to his 
book, in whicli he explains ami illustrates by 
diagrams every part of his method. He there 
also gives a picture of his engine of war, as 
he profiosed to construct it, and to mount it 
for the use of armies. There may be some sense 
in the notion, or there may be none, but cer- 
tainly it is too far from the line of tra- 
dition in this country, for whatever sense 
may lurk in it, to meet with anything, but 
a pooh })ooh from the autlioi ities. It wiilb© 
time enough to inquire into the matter when 

I our ordnance department sliall have conde- 
scended to acknowledge tlie use of so obvious 
and jiowerfiil a weapon as tlie great steam- 
gun. We can discuss the discharge of focuses 
against the foe wlien we have nothing more 
to .say concerning sliot. 

I'lie invention of M. Robertson liaviug been 
liailed with enthusiasm by the authorities in 
his department, he was sent with a special 
passport and some hearty notes of introduc- 
tion from the departmental government to 
Rari.s, witli orders to submit liis invention to 
the notice of the Directory. It so happened 
that his old friend, M. Benezech, was then in 
office, and the inventor had a favourable 
hearing. He was respectfully referred to the 
National Institute, and that body aptiointed 
MM. Monge,Guitoii de Morvau, and Lefebvre 
Ginean, to report upon his proposition. For 
a long time these gentlemen neglected him, 
he says ; then at last they called ujioii him 
one day towards noon, when Gineau talked a 
great deal very slightingly ; Guiton de Morvau 
seemed to be lost in meditation ; and Monge 

was, for tlie whole time, in a fidget about the 
signification of some distant drums. After 
their departure, he awaited daily a report that 
did not make its appeaiance. In the mean- 
tirae^ having farther simplified his plan, M. 
Robertson one evening took his model to the 
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Institute, exhibited the precision of its work- 
ing to the members, excited their surprise, 
obtained their felicitations, and retired, 
thinking his business done. And there, in- 
deed, it ended. He presented his model to 
the cabinet of M. Chaides, and gave himself 
no more trouble in the matter. 

For a new thought had presented itself, 
and he was pursuing it with vigour to some 
practical results. The meclianism of his 
})hantasinagoria liad first occurred to his 
mind during tlus holiday at Liege. He betook 
himself to books on natural magic, and con- 
verted his dwelling into a pandemonium by 
the multitude of fiends and ghosts that he 
employed him.self in painting. He was bent 
upon reproducing some of tlio miracles 
worked by the priests of old. It was very 
easy to excite the wonder of the town, even 
without any great dexterity or conjuror’s 
tools of a refined description. Crowds were 
flocking daily to the gardens of the Palais 
1 loyal to gape at the shadow of a chimney, 
which, at a certain hour of the day, resembled 
the figure of Louis the ?^ixtecnth. Thou.sands 
believed that the shadow of the king upon 
wliom tlicy had trampled haunted the Pari- 
sians by appearing daily in Ids garden. A 
<joiiimis.sary uf police, by the help of a few 
masons, at last caused the demolition of the 
august shade in the presence of a concourse 
of a.stoidshe<l people. It does not take much 
to produce a ghost. M. Robertson proposed, 
liowever, to give himself no little trouble fur 
the pur])use, and to introduce his friends to 
such a world of spectres as only Virgil, or 
Searron, his parodist, had ever before pic- 
tured. Scarron was the man to show you 
e])ectres : — 

Next, O shades, by the ghost of a rock, liis doom 

1 saw being endured by the gliost of a groom. 

Who with gliostly mop dipped in the gliost of a tub, 

Gave the ghost ot a caniago a ghost of a rub. t 

To such shadowy coinjiany M. Robertton 
was after a short time inviting l^aris. He had 
perfected Kirker's magic lantern in such a 
way, that he could give to his shadows mo- 
tions resembling those of life. One of his 
friends in Paris was the Abbe Chappe, xvho 
made known to the French government the 
old system of telegraphic lines. This gentle- 
man urged him to give public 86auces, and he 
did so, attracting at first scientific men, or 
amateurs in physics ; very soon also the 
fashionable mob. He issued a philosophical 
prospectus, and made it a great point in his 
scheme that his entertainments were to show 
how easily superstition could be worked 
upon — what dire visions could from very 
simple causes spring — how groundless, in 
fine, was the common dread of apparitions. 

He took pains, however, to make his own 
ghosts dreadful. His dai*kened exhibition 
room was made grim with skulls and bones, 
and with the representation of a tomb out of 
winch skeletons and other horrors seemed to 


rise. When, after a time, his audiences be- 
came very large, and a new theatre was 
necessary, he obtained the use of a deserted 
and ruined chapel that had belonged to a 
convent of the Capuchins ; and there he 
made ghosts seem to move over the actual 
tombs of many dead. He worked upon the 
minds of the visitors before whom he caused 
spectres to start into life, with the plaintive 
and low notes of a harxnonicon. He imitated 
dreadful cries, as he made caverns seem to 
yawn and render up their dead. He ap- 
pealed, in fact, to a coarse taste ; established 
a reign of terror; produced every superna- 
tural horror that a man can fear ; and said, 
Why do you fear 1 There is nothing here 
but a certain amount of mechanics con- 
trivance, and the application of a few prin- 
ciples of science, lie caused his .spectres to 
play upon smoke, and upon thin veils spread 
imperceptibly in certain parts of the room. 

Here let us not omit to record that he 
included galvanism among the wonders upon 
which he discoursed, as soon as the disco- 
veries of Volta — which were not instantly 
received in France — had got abroad. Volta 
himself, when he had come to Paris to ex- 
plain his views, honoured jVI. Robertson 
by being present at one of his entertain- 
ments ; and when the lecturer expressed some 
doubts upon the subject of the relations be- 
tween electricity and galvanism, Volta offered 
publicly to set his doubts at rest. Volta 
gratified M. Robertson with friendship, ad- 
mired the beauty of hi.s instruments ; and 
after his return to Italy, wrote for some like 
them. Robertson, the conjuror, was the only 
man whom Volta found in Paris not entirely 
ignorant of his discoveries. The great Mon- 
sieur Charles, when Robertson called to in- 
troduce to him the Italian philosopher, 
stammered, regretted a pressing engagement, 
promised to be back soon, and in the mean- 
time left them absolute masters of his cabinet. 
He went out and watched at an adjacent 
bookseller’s for the departure of his guests. 
He liad not chosen to confess his ignorance, 
and took that method of escaping from an 
awkward conversation. 

When Volta explained his ideas to the 
Institute, he requested Robertson to go with 
him and perform the requisite experiments. 
Detained by liis own evening iierformance, 
Robei’tson went late ; found his way impeded, 
and the Institute surrounded by soldiery. 
Wondering what that meant, he looked 
curiously around him when he entered. The 
members, standing and uncovered, were lis- 
tening attentively to M. Volta, who stood in 
the midst of them. When he cited, as proof 
of the identity of electricity and galvanism, 
tlie combustion of hydrogen gas by the gal- 
vanic spark, the Italian courteously said Uiat 
M. Robertson had first made that experiment, 
and begged him to repeat it. The gas was 
procured from the neighbouring cabinet of 
M. Charles. The detonation that announced 
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the success of the experiment seemed to 
arouse a member placed at the other extre- 
mity of the liall, apparently inattentive. He 
appeared to emerge suddenly from a state of 
profound preoccupation, fixed with his eye 
M. Robertson, who had produced the explo- 
sion, and then turning to a member near him, 
said : “ Fourcroy, tliis concerns chemistry 
more than physics ; you should take care to 
master it.” The drawer of that just distinc- 
tion was the first consul, Bonaparte. 

One or two sketches from the portfolio 
opened by M. Robertson at his public enter- 
tainments, will show not only how well he 
practised his art, but with what horrors he 
strove to satisfy the taste of a town familiar 
with ghastly scenes of blood. — The death of 
Lord Littclton : Littelton is at table between 
two persons. A phantom ; clock strikes 
seven; a voice is heard crying, “At midnight 
thou shalt die ! ” Littelton falls back in his 
chair, and the phantom vanishes. — Torments 
of Littelton ; Scene changes to a bed — Wills 
o’ the Wisp dance about — the phantom, or 
Death, lifts the latch of the door, enters, 
floats upward and lifts the bed-curtains. A 
cry is heard, “ Littelton, awake.” Littelton 
rises ; tlie clock strikes. The same voice : 
“ It is the hour ! ” At the last stroke of the 
clock tliumler peals, fire rains, Littelton falls, 
and all vanishes. 

Another sketch is the change of the three 
Graces into skeletons. Another is the head 
of Medusa, “ as terrible as it was formerly.” 
Another represents a digger with a lantern, 
seeking for a treasure in a ruined church. 
He opens a tomb, finds a skeleton, of which 
the hand still wears a jewel. As he is about 
to seize it, the skeleton stirs and opens its 
mouth. Tlie digger falls dead in an agony of 
terror. A rat, which had caused the move- 
ment, runs out of the skull. 

Some of the subjects are, however, meant 
to be agreeable and seiiti mental. The Birtli 
of Rustic Love, for example, was presented 
ill this manner. A young village girl plants 
a rose-tree; Nature suns it with her torch, 
and brings with her a shepherd by whom it 
is watered. The rose-tree grows ; it becomes 
a home for turtle-doves. Love is born out of 
a rose, and in his gratitude unites the rustic 
lovers. Many of the subjects show a love of 
English themes ; one certainly is odd : The 
soul of Nelson brought in Charon’s bark to 
the Elysian Fields. 

The exhibitions of M. Robertson, artist in 
ghosts, puzzled the wfits and the philosophers 
of Paris. But a time came when his success 
tempted two persons in his employment to 
Recede from him, take the rooms he had first 
occupied, and commence an imitation of his 
entertainment. Robertson patented his me- 
thods. They infringed his patent. Lawsuits 
arose, and the minutest secrets of the Hall of 
Spectres had to be explained and discussed 
in open court. Mirrors and magic lanterns 
had to be jiroduced ; all Paris was amused at 


the disclosures. Phantasmagorias of every 
degree then sprang up in the town. Robertson 
would have fallen into neglect if he had not 
stumbled nt that time upon one Fitzjames, 
who was a first-rate ventriloquist ; who could 
repre.seut to perfection the dentist who pulled 
out all a patient’s teeth except the bad one, 
and congratulated him upon having made a 
clean mouth of it. This man could mimic every 
word and scroop and shout that might bo 
supposed proper to such a scene. In his 
representation called The Convent, he could 
in the most surprising manner imitate the 
tolling of the bells for service, tlie sound of 
the organ, the chant of the choristers, etc. 
Fitzjames was killed in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifteen by Cossacks, who were 
then in Paris. 

As for Monsieur Robertson, he lived to see 
and to do a great many more strange things, 
visiting many jiarts of the world, and where- 
ever he went working wonders. He liv^ed 
also to make fifty-nine ascents into the sky. 

WHEN LONDON WAS LITTLE. 

Londoners of to-day, and more than Lon- 
don er.s, are easily amused by recollections of 
the Town fis it was once. In the time of the 
Black Prince, for example, wdien its west end 
was formed by Ilolborn ihirs and the Temjde 
gate. That gate was not the Temple Bar 
as we now see it; but consisted of two 
rough pillars of stone supporting iron chains, 
which at sunset were stretched across the 
roadway to keep out intruders. Tlie Strand 
on one side of the City, and AVhitochapel on 
the other, were country liighroads, with jiretly 
hedgerows, and trees. London Bridge was 
thickly studded with wooden tenements on 
cither side, beetling over the coping and 
peeping into the dark muddy stream below. 
The Lord Mayor lived in the middle house 
upon the bridge ; and, a terrible gate at the 
Southwark end, bristled w'ith iron sjiikes 
intended for the accommodation of the heads 
of traitors. 

It certainly is not easy to imagine city 
boys going out birdnesting between Temple 
Bar and Charing Cross-^a country village 
then, halfway to the remote hamlet of West- 
minster ; nor can one readily picture London 
damsels gathering primroses or violets on the 
rising ground about the office of Houseliold 
Words, or hunting for blackberries on the 
site of Exeter Hall, or sitting to rest on the 
green sward where Drury Lane Theatre now 
stands. Marylebone was then a famous 
hunting-ground, whither ambassadors and 
foreigners of distinction were taken to enjoy 
the finest sport that Middlesex afforded. 

In thos e days a few noblemen’s mansions 
alone stood in solitary grandeur westward 
of Temple Bar, dotted along the banks of 
the Tiiames, The City was the whole of 
London. 
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It seems strange in these later days to read 
with how much magnificence a Spanish am- 
bfissador dwelt in a line mansion in Petticoat 
Lane ; but Petticoat Lane had sweeter envi- 
rons at that time than it has now. 

Wlien, shortly after the battle of Poitiers 
great festivities took place within the City ; 
amongst oHht brji-ve doings, was the entertain- 
ment given by one Picard a wealthy citizen, 
to four monarclis, the kings of England, 
Cyprus, France, and Scotland ; the two latter 
being pris{mers. The dinner hour of the 
nobility was then nine in the morning ; supper 
being served at five, and the bedtime not later 
than nine or ten. The captive monarcha Inad 
not a great distance to journey to that City 
feast ; only from the Savoy Palace, formerly the 
residence of John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured 
Lancaster,” to Clieapsi<le ; whilst the Pritish 
sovereign sojourning within the Tower, had a 
still shorter ride. Tlie royal wardrobe was 
then kept in a house from which the jiresent 
Wardrohe Street derived its name, and the 
Kxeln'<pi( r was situated at the west end of 
the Poultry. 

d'he inliabitants of London did not amount 
to a hundred thousand at the time of the 
iteformation, and tliere was neither any neces- 
sity lior desire to |)a8s beyond the City limits, 
until the reign of Klizabetli. Of the domestic 
arcliitecture ])revious to that time there is 
scai ccly c.iiy sjjecimeu existin<g now in London. 
Lrl(.;ks were introduced in the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; but it was not until after 
llie great lire that the use of them became 
general. Tlie nobility and gentry were con- 
tent to dwell in houses of the rudest form, 
and the ('ommonest materials, and trotl 
earthen floors scattered over with green 
rushes. Queen Elizabeth herself dwelt in 
a house of timber, lath, and phister. Yet 
monarchs and citizens enjoyed themselves 
after tlieir own way. We read of rare festi- 
vities, for example, at the castle or palace of 
the Earl of Warwick tlie kiiig-maKer, now 
eoveivsl by Warwick Lane, that adjoins New- 
gate IVlarket. P>ay'nard’s Castle too, was the 
set'nc of not a little gaiety ; and, if all be 
true tlnit xve find told in musty chronicles, 
its regal and ducal tenants were not always 
in bed by nine. Tliis once royal residence 
stood where one now fmda the City Flour 
Mills at the b:ise of Dowgate Hill. Tradition 
speaks of subterranean passages betvreeii 
the castle and a spacious and noble dwelling 
adjoining Doctors’ Commons, in which for 
some time dw^elt the Fair Posamond, wdiom 
King Henry visited through those passages. 

The first great causes of the westward 
growth of the metropolis, which began in 
Elizabeth’s time, were the increasing popula- 
tion, and the gx’owiug value of ground within 
the City walls. Noblemen not only found them- 
selves being built in by warehouses and shops, 
but perceived that the spacious grounds by 
which their mansions were surrounded, would 
fetch high prices if sold in building lots. Fine 


sites for new dwellings were to be had west- 
ward of Temple Bar. The city palaces, 
therefore, being made over to wealthy citi- 
zens, the aristocracy began to move in the 
direction of the Strand, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
then Whetstone Park, Westminster, and St. 
Martin’s. Sir Francis Walsingliam and the 
Eiirl of Essex bade adieu to their lordly man- 
sions in Seething Lane, Tower Street ; the 
Earl of Essex going to the Strand. From 
princely dwellings on the site of the present 
East India House in Leadenhall Street, a 
whole covey of the nobility had taken flight 
towards the western suburbs. Amongst them 
Were the Cravens, the Nevills, the Burleighs, 
the Zouebes, and other aristocratic families of 
note. His grace of Suffolk became sick of 
the city during the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, and bade adieu for ever to his palace 
in the Minor ies. This neighbourhood, how”- 
ever, boasted of some noble denizens even as 
late as in the reign of Cliarles the First, when 
we find Earl Rivers resident in Savage Gar- 
dens, bringing the fashionable world to his 
stately saloons east of Gracechurch Street. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the migration to the 
suburbs began, as we have already said, but her 
majesty and her ministers, w hen they beheld 
mansions and shops rising in rapid succession 
to the westward of Temple Bar, feared it 
would not only be difficult to govern and 
preserve order in so large a metropolis as 
they seemed likely to have, but actually im- 
possible to provide all the inhabitants w’ith a 
sufficiency of food and fuel ! Accordingly a 
proclamation was issued, proliibiting any 
further extension of the City, under pain of 
imprisonment for two years. This edict was 
null. The growth was natural, and was not 
to be stopped. King James in like manner, 
would have stopped the progress of house- 
building ; but he found himself unable to do 
more than iss\ie useless proclamations. 

The first house erected in Piccadilly was the 
mansion built by Lord Burlington, then in the 
midst of fields and lanes. It is said that when 
the king asked the owner why he preferred 
living so far from London, he replied that he 
wished for solitude and repose, and felt cer- 
tain that he had found a place where ifo one 
could build near him. But if the aristocracy 
and some tnidespeople showed so strong a 
desire to quit the City, too much of the out- 
ward pressure must not be ascribed to the 
want of building space wdthin tlie City walls ; 
for we know tliat, not long before the 
time when Burlington House was built, 
there were gardens and fieUls between Shoe 
Lane and Chancery Lane. One objection 
made against the City was the smoke. Both 
before and after the time of the Com- 
monwealth, there were many and loud com- 
plaints against the intolerable smoke of the 
City, which is described by the writers 
of tlie day as driving out the aristocracy. 
What our forefathers would have thought of 
the cloud under which we now are living, 
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may be judged from the fact that at the tinr 
when “the sulphury fumes of the new fuel called 
coal,” first aroused their fears for their own 
health, London contained no more than a 
hundred and thirty thousand people. 

By the end of ihe reign of Charles the 
Second, nearly all the nobility had left the 
City, and had taken up their abode along the 
banks of the Thames, between Tem])le Bar 
and Westminster, in the then rising neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s, or in some of the 
new and fashionable squares of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Covent Garden, Leicester, or Soho. The 
first square known in this country was that 
of Co vent Garden, built by Inigo Jones; a 
church and two })iazzas forming three sides, 
whilst the fourth was the wall of the Duke of 
Bedford’s garden, situated between Covent 
Garden and the Strand. One or two others 
followed ; and after many years, Bloomsbury 
Square was visited by strangers, as one of 
the wonders of the day. 

Before the Fire of London, Paternoster 
Bow, instead of being a great publishers' 
mart, was the Begent Street of the 
fashionable world ; there the most costly 
embroidery, the most delicate lace-work and 
the richest silks were to be purchased ; and 
so thronged was this favoured spot witli the 
carriages and chairs of the nobility, that it 
was often found a difficult matter to force a 
way through the gay crow<l. The tradesmen 
of course followed the nobility in their migra- 
tion westward ; and wo find the great silk- 
men, mercers, and lacemen of the day, soon 
afterwards established in Ludgatu Street, and 
in Henrietta Street, and Bedford Street ad- 
joining Covent Garden. 

After the aristocracy of rank was gone 
westward, there was an aristocracy of wealth 
which still clung to the City. The bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen of 
the east had it all to themselves within the 
City walls, and how they were lodged, and 
how they 1‘ared, may be gathered by a peep 
at the stately red brick edifices, with massive 
fjoiits, and capacious warm interiors which 
still abound within the city. One has but to 
look into one or two of these noble dwellings 
long since converted to commercial uses, to 
understand how grandly our City aucestors of 
the eighteenth century maintained their state 
whilst yet Clapham and Tulse Hill were not ; 
when Begent’s Park existed but as an ex- 
tensive dairy farm, and Tyburn was a village 
known best as Jack Ketch’s place of business. 

The reign of George the Third, extended over 
half a century, may be named as a distinct 
era in the great movement westward. Op- 
pressed by the growing population of the City 
many of the upper rank of merchants be- 
took themselves to the spots chosen by 
the aristoci-acy. The noblemen of Soho Square 
or Bloomsbury — finding themselves cheek by 
jowl with bankers, brewers, and African 
merchants — ^took alarm, and began to move 
still farther westward. i 


Then arose Portland Place, and Portland 
Square, and indeed most of the streets and 
places to the westward of Hanover Square, 
as far as Hyde Park. The nobles of the City 
rapidly filled up the vacant ground in Bussell 
and Bloomsbury Squares, and similar locali- 
ties. At this period the custom began of affix- 
ing name-plates to house-doors, and the names 
of streets to corners. These were improve- 
ments ; but streets were wu’etchedly paved, 
with footways scarcely above the road : the 
lighting was very bad ; and, in some of the 
best squares, which now are adorned with 
gardens, there stood heaps of filt h and rubbish. 
The connections betw^een the heart of London 
and the suburbs were of tlie w'orsfc kind, and 
the roads to lioxton, Clerkeiiwell, and the 
Foundling Hospital, were impassable after 
dusk — dangerous even in the daytime — on 
account of the highwaymen by wdiicli they 
were infested. 


THE CBADLE SONG OF THE POOB. 

Hush ! I cannot boar to see tlico 
Strctdi thy tiny bands irj vain ; 

I bavo got no bread to give thee, 

Notlnng, child, to ease thy pain, 

AVben God sent ibee fust to bless me, 

Proud, ttud tljankful too, was I ; 

Now, my darling, I, thy mother, 

Almost long to sec tbee die. 

Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 

God is good, but life is dreary. 

I have watched thy beauty fading, 

And thy strength sink day by day; 

Soon, 1 know, will Want and Fever 
Take tliy little life away. 

Famine makes thy father reckless, 

Hope has left both him and me ; 

Wc could sulFer all, my habv, 

Had we but a crust for thee. 

Sleep, my darling, tliou art weary ; 

God is good, but life is dreary. 

Better thou shouhlst perish early. 

Starve so soon, my darling one, 

Tl»an live to want, to sin, to struggle 
Vainly still, as I liave done. 

Better that thy angel spirit 

With my joy, my peace were flown, 

Ere thy heart grow cold and careless, 

Reckless, hopeless, like niy own. 

Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 

God is good, but life is dreary. 

I am wasted, dear, with hunger, 

And iny brain is all opprest, 

I liave scarcely strength to press tbee. 

Wan and feeble, to my breast. 

Patience, baby, God will help us, 

Death will come to thee and me, 

Ho will take us to his Heaven, 

Where no want or pain can be. 

Sleep, my darling, thou art weary 
God is good, but life is dreary. 

Such the plaint, that late and early, 

Did we listen, we might hear, 
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Close beside us, — but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our car. 

Every heart, like God’s bright Angel, 
Can bid one such sorrow cease ; 

God has glory wlicn his children 
Bring his poor ones joy and peace ! 
Listen, nearer while she sings 
Sounds the fluttering of wings ! 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-FIFTH. 

“ Is not Margaret the heiress ? ” whispered 
Edith to her husband, as they were in their 
room alone at night after the sad journey 
to Oxford. She had pulled his tall head 
down, and stood upon tiptoe, and implored 
him not to be shocked, before she had 
Ycntured to ask this (jiiestion. Captain 
Lennox was, liowever, quite in the dark ; if 
he had ever heard, he had forgotten : it could 
not be much that a Fellow of a small college 
had to leave ; but he had never wanted her 
to pay for her l)oard ; and two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year was aometliing ridiculous, 
considering that she did not take wine. Edith 
came down upon her feet a little bit sadder ; 
with a romance blown to pieces. 

A week afterwards, she came prancing 
towards tier husband, and made him a low 
curtsey : 

“ I am right, and you are wrong, most 
noble Captain. Margaret has had a lawyer's 
letter, and she is residuary legatee — the lega- 
cies being about two tlumsand pounds, and 
the remainder about forty thousand, at the 
present value of property iu Milton.” 

“ Indeed ! and how does she take her good 
fortune ? ” 

“ Oh, it seems she knew she was to have it 
all along ; only she had no idea it was so 
much. She looks very white and pale, and 
says she’s afraid of it ; but that’s nonsense, 
you kuowq and will soon go off. I left 
mamma jx)uring congratulations down her 
throat, and stole away to tell you,” 

It seemed to be supposed, oy general con- 
sent, that the most natural thing was to 
consider Mi*. Lennox henceforward as Mar- 
garet’s legal adviser. She was so entirely 
ignorant of all forms of business that in nearly 
everything she had to refer to him. Ho 
chose out her attorney ; he came to her witli 
papers to be signed. He was never so happy 
as when teaching her of wliat all these myste- 
ries of the law were the signs and types. 

Henry,” said Edith, one day, archly ; do 
you know what I hope and expect alltheselong 
conversations with Margaret will end in 1” 

“ No, I don’t,” said he, reddening. “ And 
I desire you not to tell me.” 

“ Oh, very well ; then I need not tellSholto 
Hot to ask Mr. Montagu so often to the 
house.” 


J ust as you choose,” said he with forced 
coolness. What you are thinking of, may or 
may not happen ; but this time, before I 
commit myself, I will see my ground clear. 
Ask whom you choose. It may not be very 
civil, Edith, but if you meddle in it you will 
mar it. She has been very farouche with me 
for a long time ; and is only just beginning 
to thaw a little from her Zenobia ways. 
She has the making of a Cleopatra in her, if 
only she were a little more pagan.” 

For my part,” said Edith, a little mali- 
ciously, I’m very glad she is a Christian. 
I know so very few ! ” 

There was no Spain for Margaret that 
autumn ; although to the last she hoped that 
some fortunate occasion would call Frederick 
to Piiris, whither she could easily have met 
with a convoy. In.stead of Cadiz, she liad to 
content herself with Cromer. To that place 
her aunt Shaw and the Lennoxes were 
bound. They had all along wished her to 
accompany them, and, consequently, with 
their characters, tljey made but lazy efforts 
to forward her own separate wish. Perhaps 
Cromer was, iu one sense of the expression, 
the best for her. She needed bodily strength- 
ening and bracing as well as rest. 

She used to sit long hours upon the beach, 
gazing intently on the waves as they 
chafed with perpetual motion against the 
pebbly shore,’— or she looked out upon the 
more distant heave and sparkle against the 
sky, and heard, without being conscious of 
hearing, the eternal psalm, which went up 
continually. She was soothed without know- 
ing how or why. Listlessly she sat there, on 
the ground, her hands clasped round her 
knees, wlule her Aunt Shaw did small shop- 
pings, and Edith and Captain Lennox rode far 
and wide on shore and inland. The nurses, 
sauntering on with their charges, would 
pass and repass her, and wonder in whispers 
what she could find to look at so long, day 
after day. And when the family gathered 
at dinner-time, Margaret wiis so silent and 
absorbed that Edith voted her moped, and 
hailed a proposal of her husband’s with great 
satisfaction, that Mr. Henry Lennox should 
be asked to take Cromer for a week, on his 
return from Scotland in October. 

But all this time for thought enabled Mar- 
garet to put events in their right places, as to 
origin and significance, both as regarded her 
past life and her future. Those hours by the 
sea-side were not lost, as any one might have 
seen who had had the perception to read, or 
the care to understand, the look that Mar- 
garet’s face was g»adually acquiring. Mr. 
Henry Lennox was excessively struck by the 
change. 

“ The sea has done Miss Hale an immense 
deal of good, I should fancy,” said he, when 
she first left the room after his amval in 
their family circle. “She looks ten years 
younger than she did in Harley Street.” 

“That’s the bonnet I got her!” said 
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Edith, trhinipbantly, “ I knew it would suit 
her the moment I saw it,” 

I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Ijennox, in 
the half-contemptuous, half-indulgent tone he 
generally used to Edith. ‘‘ But I believe I 
know the diderence between the charms of a 
dress and the charms of a woman. No mere 
bonnet would have made Miss Hale’s eyes so 
lustrous and yet so soft, or her lips so ripe 
and red — and her face altogether so full of 
peace and light. — She is like, and yet more,” 
— he dropped his voice, — “ like the Margaret 
Hale of Helstone.” 

From this time the clever and ambitious 
man bent all his powers to gaining Margaret, 
lie loved her sweet beauty. lie saw the 
latent sweep of her mind, which could easily 
(he thought) be led to embrace all the objects 
on wddch he had set bis heart. He looked 
npon her fortune only as a part of the com- 
plete and superb chai’acter of herself and her 
position : yet lie was fully aware of the rise 
whicli it would irnmediattdy enable him, the 
poor barrister, to take. Eventually he wouhl 
earn such success, and such honours, as 
Would enable him to pay her back, with 
interest, that first advance in wealth which 
he should owe to her. He had been 
Milton on business ooniiected with her pro- 
perty, on his return from Scotland ; and with 
the quick eye of a skilled lawyer, ready ever 
to take in and w'eigh contingencies, he had 
seen that much additional value was yearly 
accruing to the lands and tenements which 
she owmed in that prosperous and increasing 
town. He was glad to find that the present 
relationsliip between Margaret and himself, 
of client and legal adviser, was gradually 
superseding the recollection of that unlucky, 
mismanaged day at Helstone. He had thus 
unusual opportunities of intimate intercourse 
with her, besides those that arose from the 
connection between the families. 

Margaret was only too willing to listen 
as long as he talked of Milton, though he had 
seen none of the people whom she more espe- 
cially knew. It had been the tone with her 
aunt and cousin to speak of Milton with 
dislike and contempt ; just such feelings as 
Margaret was ashamed to remember she ha4 
expressed and felt on first going to live there. 
But Mr. Lennox almost exceeded Margaret 
in his appreciation of tlie character of Milton 
and its inhabitants. Their energy, their 
power, their indomitable courage in struggling 
and fighting ; their lurid vividness of exist- 
ence, captivated and arrested his attention. 
He was never tired of talking about them ; 
and had never perceived how selfish and 
material were too many of the ends they pro- 
posed to themselves as the result of all tneir 
mighty, untiring endeavour, till Margaret, 
even in the midst of her gratification, had the 
candour to point this out, as the tainting sin 
in so much that was noble, and to be ad- 
mired. Still, when other subjects palled 
upon her, and she gave but short answers to i 


many questions, Henry Lennox found out 
that an enquiry as to some Darkshire pecu- 
liarity of character, called back the light into 
her eye, the glow into her cheek. 

AVlien they returned to town, Margaret 
fulfilled one of her sea-side resolves, and took 
her life into her own hands. Before they 
went to Cromer, she had been as docile to 
her aunt’s laws as if she were still the scared 
little stranger who cried herself to sleep that 
first night in tlie Harley Street nursery. But 
she bad learnt, in those solemn hours of 
thought that she herself must oiu* day answer 
for her own life, and wliat she iiad done with 
it ; and she tried to settle that most difficult 
problem for women, how much was to bo 
utterly merged in obedience to autliority, 
and how much inight l)e set apart for freedom 
in working. Mrs. Shaw wfis ;is good-tem- 
pered as could be ; and Edith liad inherited 
this charming domestic quality ; Margaret 
herself bad j)robably the worst temper of the 
three, for her quick ]T^rcef)tions, aiul over- 
lively imagination made her hasty, and her 
early isolation from sympathy had made her 
proud ; but she liad an indescribable cluld- 
Jike sweetness of lieart, which made her 
manners, even in lior rarely wilful moods, 
irresistible of old ; and now, chastened even 
by what the world called her good fortune, 
she charmed her reluctant aunt into a^cjui- 
escenoe with her will. So Margaret gained 
the acknowledgment of her right to follow 
her own ideas of duty. 

‘‘Only don't be strong-minded,” pleaded 
Edith. Mamma wjints you to have a foot- 
nnui of your own ; and I’m sure you’re very 
welcome, for they’re great plagues. Only to 
please me, darling, don’t go and have a strong 
mind ; it’s the only thing 1 ask. Footman or 
no footman, don’t be strong-minded.” 

Don’t be afraid, Edith. I’ll faint on your 
hands at the servant’s dinner-time, the very 
first opportunity ; and then, what witli Sliulto 
playing with tlie fire, and the baby crying, 
you’ll begin to wish for a strong-minded 
woman, equal to any emergency.” 

“ And you’ll not grow too good to joke and 
be merry 1 ” 

“Not I. I shall be merrier than I have 
ever been, now I have got my own way.” 

“And you’ll not go a figure, but let me buy 
your dresses for you ? ” 

“ Indeed I mean to buy them for myself. 
You shall come with me if you like ; but no 
one can please mo but myself.” 

“ Oh 1 1 was afraid you’d dress in brown 
and dust-coloured, not to show the dirt you’ll 
pick up in all those places. I’m glad you’re 
goijig to keep one or two vanities, just by 
way of specimens of the old Adam.” 

“ I’m going to be just the same, Edith, if 
you and my aunt could but fancy so. Only 
as I have neither husbami nor child to give 
me natural duties, I must make ravself some, 
in addition to ordering my gowns.” 

In the family conclave, which was made up 
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of Edith, lier mother, and lier husband, it made fortune, which he feared to lose by 
was decided that perhaps all these plans of altering his mode of business to any having 
hers would only secure her the more for a larger scope ; yet he grudged every penny 
Henry Lennox, They kept her out of the made by others more ditring and far-sighted, 
way of other friends who might have eligible But the truth was, Mr. Thornton was hard 
sous or brothers ; and it was also agreed that pressed. He felt it acutely in his vulnerable 
she never seemed to take much pleasure in point— his pride in the commercial character 
the society of any one but Henry, out of their which he had established for himself. Archi- 
own family. The other admirers, attracted tect of his own fortunes, ho attributed this to 
by her appearance or the reputation of her no especial merit or qualities of his own, but 
fortune, were swept away by her unconscious to the power which he believed tliat corn- 
smiling disdain into the paths frequented by merce gave to every brave, honest, and per- 
otherbeautie.s less fastidious, or other heiresses severing man to raise himself to a level from 
witli a larger amount of gold. Henry and she which he might see and read the great game 
grew slowly into closer intimacy ; but neither of worldly success, and honestly, by such far- 
lie nor she were people to brook the slightest j sightedness, command more power and in- 
notice of their })roccedings. fluence than in any other mode of life. Far 

Meanwhile, at Milton the chimneys smoked, I away, in the East and in the West, where his 
the ceiL8eles.s roar and mighty beat, and diz- ; person woultl never be known, his name was 
zyiiig whirl of machinery, struggled and strove i to be regarded, and his wislies to be fulfilled, 
j)erpetually. Senseless and ])ur])oseless were J and liis^ word pass like gold. That was the 
wood and iron and steam in their endless | idea of merchant-life with which Mr. Thorn- 
labours ; hut the j>ersi8tence of their mono- j ton had started. “ Her merchants be like 
tonous work was rivalled in tireless endurance f princes,” said his mother, reading the text 
by tlie Htroug crowds, w’ho, with sense and aloud, as if it were a trumpet-call to invite 
with purj)OHe, w'cro busy and restless in seek- . her boy to the struggle. He w'as but like 
ing after — What ? In the streets there w’ere 'many others — men, women, and children — 
few loiterers. — none walking for mere plea- alive to diatiuit, and dead to near things. He 
sure; eveiy man’s face was set in lines of sought to possess the influence of a name in 
eagerness or anxiety ; news w' as sought for | foreign countries and far-away seas, — to 
with tierce avidity ; and men jostled each j become the heail of a firm that should be 
other aside in the Mart and in tlie Exchange, ! known for generations ; and it had taken 
as they did in life, in the dee}) seUishness of j him long silent years to come even to a glim- 
eompt'tilion. There w'as gloom over the town, j meriiig of what ho might be now, to-day, here 
Few came to buy, and those w ho did were j in his own town, his own factory, among his 
looked at suspiciously liy the sellers; for i own people. He and they Lad led parallel 
credit was in.'^eCure, and the most stable | lives— very close, but never touching — till 
might have tlieir fortunes atiected by the i the accident (or so it seemed) of his acquaint- 
sweej) in the great neighbouring port among ‘ auce with Higgins. Once brought face to 
the shipping houses.. Hitherto tliere liad | face, man to man, with an individual of the 
been no failure.s in Milton; but, from the ! masses ai'ound liim, and (take notice) out of 
immense speculations tliat had come to light I the character of master and workman, in the 
in making a bad end in America, and yet i tir.st instance, they had each begun to recog- 
nearer home, it was know'n that .some Miltou^j nise that “we have all of us one human 
houses of business must sutler so severely i heart.” It was the fine point of the wedge ; 
that every day men’s faces asked, if their j and until now, wdien the, apprehension of 
tongues did not, “ What news 'I Who is gone losing his connection with two or three of 
How will it aflect me ?” And if two or three ' the workmen whom he had so lately begun 
spoke together, they dwelt rather on the 1 to know as men, — of having a plan or two, 
names of those who were safe than dared to ' which were experiments lying very close to 
hint at tliose likely, in their opinion, to go ; his heart, roughly nipped oft* without trial,-— 
for idle breath may, at sucli times, cause the gave a new poignancy to the subtle fear that 
dowmfall of some who might otherwise wea- came over him from time to time ; until now, 
tiler the storm ; and one going down drags he had never recognised how much and how 
many after. Thornton is safe,” say they, deep was the intei'est he hatl grown of late 
“ His business is large — extending every year ; to feel in hia position as manufacturer, simply 
but such a head as he has, and so prudent because it led him into such close contact, 
witli all his daring!” Then one man draws and gave him the opportunity of so much 
another aside, and walks a little apart, and, po wer, among a race of neople strange, shrewd, 
with hea<l inclined into his neighbour’s ear, ignorant ; but, above all, full of character and 
he says, Thornton’s business is large ; but strong human feeling. 

he has spent his profits in extending it ; he He reviewed his position as a Milton mauu- 
has no capital laid by ; his machinery is new facturer. The strike a year and a half ago, 
within these two years, and lias cost him — — or more, for it was now untimely wintry 
we won’t say what I — a word to the wise ! ” weather, in a late spring, — that strike, when 
But that Mr, Hamson was a croaker, — a he was young, and he now was old — had 
man who had succeeded to his father’s trade- prevented his completing some of the lai’ge 
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orders he had then on hand. He had locked 
np a good deal of his capital in new and ex- 
pensive machinery, and he had also bought 
cotton largely, for the fulfilment of these 
orders, taken under contract. That he had 
not been able to complete them, was owing 
in some degree to the utter want of skill on 
the part of the Irish hands whom he had 
imported ; much of their work was damaged 
and unfit to be sent forth by a house which 
prided itself on turning out nothing but first- 
rate articles. For many months, the embar- 
rassment caused by the strike had been an 
obstacle in Mr. Thornton’s way ; and often, 
when his eye fell on Higgins, he could have 
spoken angrily to him without any present 
cause, just from feeling how serious was the 
injury that had arisen from this affair in which 
he was implicated. But when he became 
conscious of this sudden, quick resentment, 
he resolved to curb it. It would not satisfy 
him to avoid Higgins ; he must convince him- 
self that he was master over his own anger, , 
by being particularly careful to allow Higgins ! 
access to him, whenever the strict rules of 
business, or Mr. Thornton’s leisure permitted. | 
And by-and-bye, he lost jill sense of resent- I 
ment in wonder how it was, or could be, that | 
two men like himself and Higgins, living by 
the same trade, working in their different 
ways at the same object, could look upon 
each other’s position and duties in so strangely 
different a way. And thence arose that inter- 
course, which though it might not have the 
effect of preventing all future clash of o])inion 
and action, when the occiujion arose, would, 
at any rate, enable both master and man to 
look upon each other with far more charity 
and sympathy, and bear with each other more 
patiently and kindly. Besides this improve- 
ment of feeling, both Mr. Thornton and his 
workmen found out their ignorance as to 
positive matters of fact, known heretofore to 
one side, but not to the other. 

But now had come one of those periods 
of bad trade, when the market falling brought 
down the value of all large stocks ; Mr. 
Thornton’s fell to nearly half. No orders 
were coming in ; so he lost the interest of 
the capital he had locked up in machinery ; 
indeed, it was difficult to get payment for 
the orders completed ; yet there was the 
constant drain of expenses for working the 
business. Then the bills came due for the 
cotton he had purchased ; and money being 
scarce he^ could only borrow at exorbitant 
interest, and yet he could not realise any 
of his property. But he did not despair ; 
he exerted himself day and night to foresee 
and to provide for all emergencies ; he was 
as calm and gentle to the women 
in his home as ever to the workmen j 
in his mill he spoke not many words, 
but they knew him by this time ; and many 
a curt, decided answer was received by them 
rather with sympathy for the care they saw 
pressing upon him, than with the suppressed 


antagonism which had formerly been smoul- 
dering, and ready for hard words and hard 
judgments on all occasions. “ Th’ measter’s 
a deal to potter him,” said Higgins, one day, 
as he heard Mr. Thornton’s short, sharp in- 
quiry, why such a command liad not been 
obeyed ; and caught the sound of the sup- 
pressed sigh which he heard in going past the 
room where some of the men were working. 
Higgins and another man stopped over-hours 
that night, unknown to any one, to get the 
neglected piece of work done ; and Mr. Thorn- 
ton never knew but that the overlooker, to 
whom he had given the command in the first 
instance, had done it himself. 

“ Eh ! I reckon I know who’d ha’ been 
sorry for to see our measter sitting so like a 
piece o’ grey calico ! Th’ ou’d parson would ha’ 
fretted his woman’s heart out, if he’d seen the 
woeful looks 1 have seen on ourmeaster’s face,” 
thought Higgins, one day, as he Wiis approach- 
ing Mr. Thointon in Miirlborough Street. 

“Measter,” said he, 8to[)ping Ids employer 
in his quick resolved walk, ami causing that 
gentleman to look up with a sudden annoyed 
start, as if his tlioughts had been far away. 

“ Have yo’ heerd aught of Miss Marget 
lately ? ” 

“ Miss — who ? ” replied Mr. Thornton. 

“Miss Marget — Miss Hale — th’ oud par- 
son’s daughter — yo’ known who 1 mean well 
enough, if yo’ll only think a bit — ” (there 
was nothing disrespectful in the tone in which 
this was said). 

“ Oh yes ! ” and suddenly, the wintry frost- 
bound look of care had left Mr. Thornton’s 
face, as if some soft summer gale had 
blown all anxiety away from his mind ; and 
though his mouth was as much comjiresaed 
as before, his eyes smiled out benignly on his 
questioner. 

“ She’s my landlord now, you know, Hig- 
gins. I hear of her through her agent here 
every now and then. She’s well and among 
friends — thank you, Higgins.” That “ thank 
you” that lingered after tlie other words, 
and yet came with so much warmth of feel- 
! ing, let in a new light to the acute Higgins. 
It might be but a will o’ th’ wisp, but he 
thought he would follow it and ascertain 
whither it would lead him. 

“And she’s not getten married, measter ? ” 

“ Not yet.” The face was cloudy once more. 
“ There is some talk of it, as I underatand, 
with a connection of the family.” 

“ Then she’ll not be for coming to Milton 
again, 1 reckon.” 

“ No ! ” 

“ Stop a minute, measter.” Then going up 
confidentially close, he said. “ Is th’ young 
gentleman cleared ? ” He enforced the depth 
of his intelligence by a wink of the eye, which 
only made tilings more mysterious to Mr. 
Thornton. 

“Th’ young gentleman, I mean — Master 
Frederick, they ca’ed him — her brother as was 
over here, yo’ known.” 
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Over here.” 

Ay, to be sure, at tli’ missus’s death. Yo 
need na be feared of my telling ; for Mary 
and me, we knowed it all along, only we held 
our peace, for we got it through Mary 
working in th’ house.” 

And he was over. It was her brother ! ” 

“ Sure enough, and I reckoned you knowed 
it, or I’d never ha’ let on. Yo knowed she 
had a brother ? ” 

“ Yes, I know all about him. And he was 
over at Mrs. Hale’s death ? ” 

“ Nay ! I’m not going for to tell more. 
I’ve maybe gotten them into mischief already, 
for they kept it very close. 1 nobbut wanted 
to know if they’d getten him cleared ? ” 

Not that 1 know of. 1 know nothing. I 
only hear of Miss Hale, now, aa my landlord, 
and through her lawyer.” 

Ho broke otf from Higgins, to follow the 
business onwhicli he had been bent when the 
latter first accosted him ; leaving Higgins 
baffled in his endeavour. 

“ It washer brother,” said Mr. Tiiorntonto 
himself. “ 1 am glad. 1 may never see her 
again ; but it is a comfort — a relief — to know 
tiiat much. I knew she could not be nn- 
inaidenly ; and yet 1 yearned for conviction. 
Now I am giad ! ” 

It was a little golden thread running 
through the dark web of his present fortunes : 
w'liich were growing ever gloomier and more 
gloomy. Hi» agent had largely trusted a 
house in the American trade, which went 
down, along witli several others, just at this 
time, like a pack of cai'ds, the fall of one com- 
pelling otlier failures. » What were Mr. 
Thornton’s engagements 1 Could he stand ? 

Night after night he took books and papers 
into his own j)rivate room, tuid sate up there 
long after the family -YV'ero gone to bed. He 
thought that no one knew of this occupation 
of the hours he should have 8j)ent in sleep. 
One m(n*ning, when daylight was stealing in 
through the crevices of his shutters, and he 
had never been in bed, and in hopeless indif- 
ference of mind was thinking that he could 
do without the hour or two of rest that he 
should be able to take before the stir of daily 
labour began again, the door of this room 
opened, and his mother stood there, dressed 
aa she had been the day before. She had 
never laid hei'selt down to slumber more 
than he. Their eyes met. Their faces were 
cold and rigid, and wan, from long watching. 

“ Mother ! why are not you in bed 1 ” 

** Son John,” said she, “ do you think I can 
sleep with an easy mind, wdiile you keep 
awake full of care ? You have not told me 
what your trouble is ; but sore trouble you 
have had these many days past.** 

“ Trade is bad.” 

“ And you dread — 

** I dread nothing,” replied he, drawing up 
his head, and holding it erect. “ 1 know now 
that no man will sulier by me. That was my 
anxiety.” 


But how do you stand ? Shall you — will 
it be a failure 1 ” her steady voice trembling 
in an unwonted manner. 

Not a failure. I must give up business, 
but I pay all men. I might redeem myself — 
I am sorely tempted — ” 

‘‘ How ? Oh, John ! keep up your name — 
try all risks for that. How redeem it 1 ” 

Bv a speculation offered to me, full of 
risk; but, if successful, placing me higli above 
water-mark, so that no one need ever know 
the strait I ana in. Still, if it fails — ” 

“ And if it fails,” said she, advancing, and 
laying her hand on his arm, her eyes full of 
eager light. She held her breath to hear the 
end of his speech. 

Honest men are ruined by a rogue,” said 
he gloomily. “ As I stand now, my creditors* 
money is safe — every farthing of it ; but I 
don’t know where to find my own — it may 
be all gone, and I penniless at this moment. 
Therefore, it is my creditors’ money that I 
should risk.” 

*• But if it succeeded, they need never 
know. Is it so desperate a sj)eculation ? I 
am sure it is not, or you would never have 
thought of it. If it succeeded — ” 

“ 1 should be a rich man, and my peace of 
conscience would be gone ! ” 

Why ! You would have injured no one.** 

“ No ! but 1 should have run the risk of 
ruining many for my own paltry aggrandise- 
ment. Mother, I have decided ! You won’t 
much grieve over our leaving this house, 
shall you, dear mother ? ” 

” No ! but to have you other than what 
you are will break my hetu*t. What can 
you do ? ” 

“ Be always the same John Thornton in 
whatever circumstances ; endeavouring to do 
right, and making great blunders ; and then 
trying to be brave in setting- to afresh. But 
it is hard, mother. I have so worked aud 
planned, I have discovered new powers in 
my situation too late — and now alb is over. 
I am too old to begin again with the same 
heart. It is hard, mother.” 

He turned away from her, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“ I can’t think,” said she, with gloomy 
defiance in her tone, ** how it comes about. 
Here is my boy — good son, just man, tender 
heart — and he fans in all he sets his mind 
upon : he finds a woman to love, and she 
cai’es no more for his affection than if he had 
been any common man ; he labours and 
his labour comes to nought. Other people 
prosper and grow rich, and hold their paltry 
names high and dry above shame.” 

“ Shame never touched me,” said he in a 
low tone : but she went on. 

“ I sometimes have wondered where justice 
was gone to, and now I don’t believe there is 
such a thing in the world, — now you are 
come to this; you, my own John Thornton, 
though you and I may be beggars together — 
my own dear son 1 ** 
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She fell upon his neck, and kissed him 
through her tears. 

“ Mother ! ” said he, holding her gently in 
his arms, Who has sent me my lot in life, 
both of good and of evil 1 ” 

She shook her head. She would have 
nothing to do with religion just then. 

“ Mother,” he went on, seeing that she 
would not speak, “ I, too, have been rebel- 
lious ; but I am striving to be so no longer. 
Help me, as you helped me when I was a 
child. Tlien you said many good words — 
w’hen my father died, and we were some- 
times sorely short of comforts — which we 
shall never be now ; you said brave, noble, 
trustful words then, mother, which I have 
never forgotten, though they may have lain 
dormant. Speak to me again in tlie old way, 
motlier. Do not let us have to think that the 
world has too much liardened our hearts 
If you would say the old good words, it would 
make me feel something of the jdous sim- 
])licity of luy childhood. 1 say them to 
myself, but tiiey would come differently from 
you, remembering all the cares and trials you 
have had to bear.” 

“ I have had a many,” said she, sobbing, 
but none so sore as this. To see you cast i 
down from your rightful place 1 I could say ; 
it for myself, John, but not for you. Not for 
you ! God has seen lit to be very hard on 
you, very.” 

Slie sViook with the sobs that come so con- 
vulsively when an old ]>ersou weeps. The 
silence around her struck lier at last ; and 
she quieted herself to listen. No sound. 
She looked. Her son sate by the table, liis 
arms thrown half across it, his head bent face i 
downwards. j 

‘^Oh, John ! ” she said, and she lifted his 
face up. Such a strange, pallid look of 
gloom was on it. For a moment it struck 
her that this look was the forerunner of 
death ; but, fis the rigidity melted out of the 
countenance and the natural colour re- 
turned, and she saw that lie was himself once 
again, all worldly mortification sank to 
nothing before the consciousness of the great 
blessing that he himself by his simple exist- 
ence wjis to her. She thanked God foi’ this, 
and this alone, with a fervour that swej^t 
away all rebellious feelings from her mind. 

Ho did not speak readily ; but he went 
and opened the shutters, and let the luddy 
liglit of dawn flood the room. But the wind 
was in the east ; the weather was piercing 
cold, as it had been for weeks ; there would 
be no demand for light summer goods this 
year. That hope for the revival of trade 
must utterly be given up. 

It was a great comfort to have had this 
conversation with his mother; and to feel 
sure that, however they might henceforward 
keep silence on all these anxieties, they yet 
understood each other’s feelings, and were, if 
not in harmony, not at least in discord with 
each other, in their way of viewing them. 


Fanny’s liusband was vexed at Thorn- 
ton’s refusal to take any share in the specu- 
lation wliich he had offered to him, and with- 
drew from any possibility of being supposed 
able to assist him with the ready money 
which indeed the speculator needed for his 
own venture. 

There was nothing for it at last but that 
which Mr. Thornton had dreaded for many 
weeks ; he had to give up the business in 
which he had been so long engaged with so 
much honour and success ; and look out 
for a subordinate situation. Marlborough 
Mills and the adjacent dwelling were 
hekl under a long kuise ; they must, if 
possible, be relet. There was an immeiliate 
choice of situations offered to Mr. Tiiorntoii. 
Mr. Hamper would have been only too glad 
to have secured him as a steady and ex- 
perienced partner for his son, whom he was 
setting up with a large caj)ital in a neigh- 
bouring town ; but the young man was half- 
educated as regarded information, and wliolly 
uneducated as regarded any other responsi- 
bilities than thaX of getting money, and 
brutalised botli as to his ])leasure8 and his 
pain.s. Mr. Tiiornton declined having any 
share in a jiartnership, which would trustrate 
what few ])lans he had that survived the 
wreck of his fortunes. He would sooner 
consent to be only a manager, wliere he could 
have a certain degree of power beyond the 
mere money -getting fact than liave to fall in 
with the tyrannical humours <^f a moneyed 
partner with whom lie felt .sure that he 
should quarrel in a few months. So he 
waited, and stood on one side witlj pr»)found 
liuniility, as the news swept throngli the 
Exchange, of the enormous fortune which 
his brother-in-law had made by his daring 
speculation. It wa.s a nine days’ wonder. 

I Success brought wdth it its wmridly conse- 
quence of extreme admiration. No one was con- 
derod so wise and far-seeing as Mr. Watson. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 

It was a hot summer’s evening. Edith 
came into Margaret’s bedroom the first time 
in her habit, the second ready dressed for 
dinner. No one was there at first ; the next 
time Edith found Dixon laying out Mar- 
garet’s dress on the bed ; but no Margaret. 
Edith remained to fidget about. 

“Oh, Dixon ! not those horrid blue flowers 
to that (lead gold-coloured gown. Wluit 
taste ! Wait a minute, and I will bring you 
some |>omegranate blossoms.” 

“ It’s nut a dead gold-colour, ma’am. It’s 
a straw-colour. And blue always goes with 
straw-colour.” But Edith hatl brought the 
brilliant scarlet flowers before Dixon had got 
half through her remonstrance. 

“ Where is Miss Hale ? ” asked Edith, as 
soon as she had tried the effect of the gar- 
niture. “I can’t think,” she went on, pet- 
tishly, “ how my aunt allowed her to get into 
such rambling habits in Milton ! I’m sure 
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I’m always expecting to hear of her having Mr. Thornton is very badly off, and a very 
met with something horrible among all those respectable man, and that I’m to be very 
wretched places she pokes herself into. 1 civil to him ; and na I did not know liow, I 
should never dare to go down some of those came to you to a-sk you to help me. And 
streets without a servant. They’re not fit now come down with me, and rest on the 
for ladies.” sofa for a quarter of an hour.” 

Dixon was still huffed about her despised The privileged brolhcr-in-law came early; 
taste ; so she replied, rather shortly : and Margaret, reddening as she spoke, began 

*^lt’s no wonder to my mind, when I hear to ask him the questions she wanted to hear 
ladies talk such a deal about being ladies — answered about Mr. Thornton, 
and when they’re such fearful, delicate, “ He came up about this sub-letting the 
dainty ladies too — I say it’s no wonder to property — Marlborough Mills, and the iiouse 
me that there are no longer any saints on and premises adjoining, 1 mean. He is unable 

earth ” to keep it on ; and there are deeds and leases 

** Oh Margaret ! here you are! I have been to be looked over, and agreements to be 
so wanting you. But how your cheeks are drawn up. I hope Edith will receive him 
flushed with the heat, poor child I But only pro})4;rly, but she was rather put out, as I 
think what that tiresome Henry has done ; could see, by the liberty I had taken in 
Beaily, he exceeds brother-in-law’s limits, begging for an invitation for him. But I 
Just when iny party wa.s made up so beauti- thought you would like to liave some atten- 
fijlly — titled in so pi-ecisely for Mr. Colthuret tion shown him; and one would be particu- 
— there has Henry come, with an apology it larly scrupulous in paying every respect to a 
is true, and making use of your name for an man who is going down in the world.” He 
excuse, and asked me if he may bring that ! had dropped his voice to speak to Margaret, 
Mr. Thornton of Milton — your tenant, you ! by whom he was sitting ; but as he ended he 
— who is in London about some law s}>rang up, and introduced Mr. Thornton, 
business. It will spoil my number, quite.” who had that moment entered, to Edith and 
“ I don’t mind dinner. 1 don’t want any,” Cajitain Lennox, 
said Margaret, in a low voice. “Dixon can Margaret looked with an anxious eye at 
get me a eii]) of lea here, and 1 will be in the Mi'. Tiioruton while he was thus occupied. 
<lra\Ying-room by the time you come up. 1 It was considerably more than a year 
shall really be glad to lie down.” since she had seen him ; and events had 

“No, no! that will never do. You do look i occurred to change him much in that 
wretcliedly white to be sure ; but that is just , time. His fine figure yet bore him above 
the heat, and we can’t do without you pos- j the common height of men ; and gave 
Ribly. (Tliose flowers a little lower, Dixon. ' him a distinguished appearance from the 
Tliey look glorious flames in your black | ease of motion which arose out of it, and was 
hair.) You know W'e planned you to talk ! natural to him; but his face looked older 
about Milton to Mr. Colthui'st. Oh! to be and care-worn; yet a noble composure sate 
sure ! and this man comes from Milton. I j upon it, which impressed those who had just 
believe it will be capital, after all. Mr. Colt- been hearing of his changed position, with a 
hurst can jiump him well on all the subjects j sense of inherent dignity and manly strength, 
in Avhich he is interested, and it will be great | He wiis aware, from the first glance he had 
fun to trace out your experiences, and this i given round the room, that Margaret W'as 
Mr. Tliornton’s wisdom, m Mr. Colthurst’s ■ there ; he had seen her intent look of occii- 
next sjieech in the House. Really, 1 think it j patiou as she listened to Mr. Henry Lennox ; 
is a liup])y hit of Henry’s. 1 asked him if he | and he came up to her with the perfectly 
was a man one would be aslnuned of; and | regulated manner of an old friencl. With 
he replied, * Not if you’ve any sense in you, his finst calm words a vivid colour flashed 
my little sister.’ So 1 suppose he is able to into her clieeks, which never left them again 
sound his h’s, which is not a common Dark- during the evening. She did not seem to 
shire accomplishment — eh, Margaret 1” have much to say to him. She disap}>ointed 

“Mr. Lennox did not say why Mr. Thorn- him by the quiet way in which she asked 
ton was come up to town ? Was it law what seemed to him to be the merely neces- 
busiiicss counectetl with the property ? ” asked sai'y questions respecting her old acquaintance 
Margaret, in a constrained voice. in Milton ; but others came in — more inti- 

“Uh ! he’s failed, or something of the kind mate in the house than he — and he fell into 
that Henry told you of that day you had the background, where he and Mr. Lennox 
such a headache, — what was it ? (There, talked together from time to time, 
that’s capital, Dixon. Miss Hale does us “ You think Miss Hale looking well,” said 
credit, does she not ]) I wish I was as tall Mr. Lennox, “ don’t you ? Milton didn’t 
as a cpieen, and as brown as a gipsy, Margaret.” i^ree with her, I imagine; for when she 
“ But about Mr. Thornton ?” first came to London, I thought I had never 

“ Oh ! I really have such a terrible head seen any one so much changed. To-night 

for law business. Henry will like nothing she is looking radiant. But she is much 

hotter than to tell you all about it, I know stronger. Last autumn she was fatigued 

the impression he made upon me was, that with a walk ot a couple of miles, On Friday 
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I evening we walked up to Hampstead and perhaps I should rather say. I heard your 
hack. Yet on Saturday she looked as well name frequently mentioned during my short 
as she does now.” stay in the neighbourhood.” Then they lost 

“ We ! ” Who ? They two alone ? some words ; and when next they could hear 

Mr. Colthurst was a very clever man, and Mr. Thornton was speaking, 
a rising member of paidiament. He had a “I have not the elements for popularity — 
quick eye at discerning character, and was if they spoke of me in that way they were 
struck by a remark which Mr. Thornton mistaken. I fall slowly into new projects ; 
made at dinner-time. He enquired from and I lind it difficult to let myself be known 
Edith who that gentleman was ; and, rather even by those whom I desire to know, and 
to her surprise, she found, from the tone ol with whom I would fain have no reserve, 
his ‘‘Indeed!” that Mr. Thornton of Milton Yet, even with all these drawbacks, 1 felt 
was not such an unknown name to him as that I was on the right path, and that, start- 
she had imagined it would be. Her dinner ing from a kind of friendshi]) with one, I wiia 
Avas going off well. Henry was in good becoming acquainted with many. The ad- 
linmour, and brought out his diy caustic vantages were mutual : we were both uncon- 
wit admirably. Mr. Thornton and Mr. Colt- sciously and consciously teaching each other.” 
liiii’st found one or two mutual subjects of “ You say ‘ were.* 1 trust you are intend- 
intercst, which they could only touch upon ing to pursue the same course 1 ” 
then, reserving them for more private after- “ 1 must stop Colthurst,” said Henry 
dinner talk. Margaret looked beautiful in Lennox, hastily. And by an abrupt, yet 
the pomegranate flowers ; and if she did lean apropos question, he turned the current of 
back in her chair and speak but little, Edith the conversation, so as not to give Mr. 
was not annoyed, for the conversation flowed Thornton the mortification of acknowledging 
on smoothly without her. Margaret was his want of eucce.ss and consequent change 
watching Mr. Thornton’s face, lie never of position. But as soon as the newly-started 
looked at her ; so she might study him subject had come to a close, Mr. I’hornton 
unobserved, and note the changes wliich resumed the conversation just where it had 
even this short time had wrought in him. been interrupted, and gave Mr. Colthurst the 
Only at some unexpected mot of Mr. Len- reply to his inquiry. 

nox’s his face flashed out into the old look of “ I have been unsuccessful in business, and 
iiitouse enjoyment ; the merry brightness re- have had to give up my position as a master, 
turned to his eyes, the lips just parted to I am on the look out for a situation iii 
suggest the brilliant smile of former days ; Milton, where 1 may meet with emj)loyment 
and for an instant, liis glance instinctively under some one who will be willing to let me 
.sought hers, as if lie wanted her sympathy, go along in my own way in such matters as 
But when their eyes met, his whole coun- these. 1 can depend upon myself for having 
tenance changed ; he was grave and anxious no go-ahead theories that 1 would rashly 
once more ; and he resolutely avoided even bring into practice. My only wish is to have 
looking near her again during dinner. the opportunity of cultivating some inter- 

There were only two ladies besides their course with the hands beyond the mere 

own party, and as these were occupied in ‘cash nexus.’ But it might be the point 

conversation by her aunt and Edith, when Archimedes sought from which to move tJie 
they went up into the drawing-room, Mar- earth, to judge from the importance attached 
garet languidly employed herself about some to it by some of our inaniifacturors, who 
work. Presently the gentlemen came up, shake their heads and look grave as soon as 
Mr. Colthurst and Mr. Tliornton in close I name the one or two experiments that I 

conveisatioij. Mr. Lennox drew near to should like to try.” 

Margaret, and said in a low voice : “ You call them ‘ experiments’ I notice,” 

“ 1 really think Edith owes me thanks for said Mr. Colthurst, with a delicate increase 
my contribution to her party. You’ve no of respect in Ids manner, 
idea what an agreeable, sensible fellow this “ Because I believe them to be such. lam 
tenant of yours is. He has been the very man not sure of the consequences that may result 
to give Colthurst all the facts he wanted from them. But I am sure they ought to bo 
coaching in. I can’t conceive how he contrived tried.” 

to mismanage his affairs.” “And you think they may prevent the 

“ With his powers and opportunities you recurrence of strikes ? ” 
would have succeeded,” said Margaret. He “Not at all. My utmost expectation only 
did not quite relish the tone in which she goes so far as tins — that they may render strikes 
spoke, although the words but expre.ssed a not the bitter, venomous sources of hatred 
tliought which had pjissed through his own tliey have hitherto been. A more hopeful 
mind. As he was silent, they caught a swell in man might imagine that a closer and more 
the sound of conversation going on near the ; genial intercourse between classes might do 
fire-place between Mr. Colthurst and Mr. away with strikes. But I am not a hopeful 
Thornton, i man,” 

“ I assure you, I heard it spoken of with Suddenly, as if a new idea had struck him, 
great interest — curiosity as to its result ! he crossed over to where Margaret was sitting, 
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and began, without preface, as if he knew 
she had been listening to all that had 
passed : 

IMiss TIalc, I had a round-robin from some 
of ray men — I suspect in Higgins* hand- 
writing — stating their wish to work for me, if 
ever 1 was in a position to employ men 
again on rny own behalf. That was good, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

“Yes. Just right. I am glad of it,’* said 
Margaret, looking up straight into his face 
with her speaking eyes, and then dropping 
them under liis elofpieut glance. He gazed 
back at lier for a minute, as if he did not Know 
exactly what lie wa.s about. Then sighed ; 
and saying, “ I knew you would like it,” he 
turned away, and never spoke to her again 
until he bid lier a formal “good-night.” 

As Mr. Lennox took his dejiarturc, Mar- 
gariit said, with a blush that she could not 
repress, and with some hesitation, 

“ Can I sjieak to you to-morrow 1 I want 
your helji about — something.” 

“ Certainly. I will come at whatever time 
you name. You cannot give me a greater 
pleasure tlian by making me of any use. At 
eleven ? Very well,” 

His ey<' brightened with exultation. How 
she was learning to tlepeiid upon him ! It 
seemed lus if any day now might give him 
the certainty, without having which he had 
determined never to offer to her again. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Edith wont about on tij>t<)e, and checked 
Sholto in all loml speaking that next morn- 
ing, as if any H^uklen noise would inbuTUpt 
the conference that wins taking place in the 
drawing-room. Two o’clock came ; and they 
still sate there with closed doois. Then there 
was a man’s footstep running down stains ; 
and Edith peeped out of the drawing- 
room. 

“ WVll, Henry ? ” said she, with a look of 
interrogation. 

“ AVell ! ” said he, rather shortly. 

“ (bine in to lunch ! ” 

“No, thank you, I can’t. I’ve lost too much 
time here already.” 

“Tlieri it’s not all settled,” said Edith, 
despondingly. 

“No ! not at all. It never will be settled, 
if the ‘it * is what I conjecture you mean. 
That will never be, Edith, so give up thinking 
about it.” 

“ But it would be so nice for us all,” 
pleaded Edith. “ I should always feel comfort- 
able about the children, if I had Maz’garet 
settled down near me. As it is, I am always 
afraid of her going off to Cadiz.” 

“ I will try when I marry to look out for a 
young lady who has a knowledge of the man- 
agement of children. That is all I can do. 
Miss Hale would not have me. And I shall 
not ask her,” 

‘‘Then, what have you been talking 
about ?” 


“ A tliousand thing.s you would not under- 
derstaud. Investments, and leases, and value 
of land.” 

“ Oh, go away if that’s all. You and she 
will be unbearably stupid if you’ve been talk- 
ing all tlii.s time about such weary things.” 

“Very well. I’m coming again tO:moiTOw, 
and bringing Mr. Thornton with me to have 
some more talk with Miss Hale.” 

“Mr. Thornton ! What h«as he to do 
with it?” 

“He is Miss Hale’s tenant,” said Mr. Len- 
nox, turning away. “ And he wishes to give 
up his lea.se.” 

“ Oh ! very well. I can’t understand de- 
tails, so don’t give them me.” 

“Tile only detail 1 want you to understand 
Ls, to let us have the back drawing-room un- 
listurbed, a.s it was to-day. In general, the 
children and servants are so in and out, that 
I can never get any business satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; and the arrangements we liave to 
make to-morrow are of importance.” 

No one ever knew why Mr. Lennox did 
not keep to his appointment on the followtiig 
day. Mr. Thornton came true to his time ; 
and, after ki;epijig him waiting for nearly an 
hour, Margaret came iu looking very white 
and anxious. 

She began hurriedly : 

“ I am so Son y Mr. Lennox is not here, — he 
co\dd have done it so much better than I. 
He is my adviser iu this” 

“I am sorry that I came if it troubles you. 
Shall I go to ^Mr. Leimox’.s chambers and try 
and find him ? ” 

“ No, thank you. I wanted to tell you how 
grieved I was to find that I am to lose you lis 
a tenant. But, Mr. Lennox says, things are 
sure to brighten ” 

“Mr. Lennox knows little about it,” said 
Mr. Th<*riiton, (piletly. “ Happy and fortunate 
in all a man cares for, he does not understand 
what it is to find oneself no longer young — 
yet thrown hack to the starting-]>idnt wdiich 
requires the hopeful energy of youtli — to feel 
one half of life gone, and nothing done — no- 
thing remaining of wasted opportunity but 
the bitter recollection that it has been. Mias 
Hale, 1 would rather not hear Mr. Lennox's 
opinion of my affairs. Those who are liappy 
and successful themselves are too apt to make 
light of the misfortunes of others.” 

“You are unjust,” said Margaret, gently. 
“Mr. Lennox has only spoken of the great 
probability which he believes there to be of 
your redeeming — your more than redeeming 
what you have lost — don’t speak till I have 
ended — pray don’t ! ” And collecting herself 
once more, she went on rapidly turning over 
some law jiaper.s, and statements of accounts 
iu a trembling hurried manner. “ Oh ! hero 
it is ! and — he drew me out a pro})osal — I 
wish he was here to explain it — showing that 
if you would take some money of mine, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven pounds, 
lying just at this moment unused in the bank, 
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and bringing me in only two and a half per 
cent. — covdd pay me much better interest, 
and might go on working Marlborough Mills/" 
Her voice had cleared itself and become more 
steady. Mr. Thornton did not speak, and si 
went on looking for some paper on whicl 
was written down the proposals for security 
for she wa::; most anxious to have it all looked 
upon in the light of a mere business arrange- 
ment, in which the ju’incipal advantage woul 
be on lier side. While she souglit for this 
paper, Jier very lieart-pulse was arrested by 
the tone in which Mr. Thornton spoke. His 
voice was hoarse and trembling with tender 
passion as he said : — 

“ Margaret ! ” 

For an instant she looked up ; and then 
souglit to veil her luminous eyes by dropping 
her forehead on her liands. Again, stepping 
nearer, he besought her with another tre- 
mulous eager call upon her name. 

Margaret ! ” 

Still lower went the head ; more closely 
hidden was the face, almost resting on the 
table before her. He came close to her. He 
knelt by lier side to bring his face to a level 
with her ear ; and whispered — panted out 
the words : — 

Take care. — If you do not speak — I shall 
claim you as my own in some strange pre- 
sumptuous way. — Send me away at once, if I 
must go ; — Margaret ! — ” 

At that thircl call, she turned her face, 
still covered with her small white hands, 
towards him, and laid it on liis shoulder, 
hiding it even there ; and it was too delicious 
to feel her soft cheek against his, for him to 
wish to see either deep blushes or loving 
eyes. He clasped her close. But they both 
kept silence. At length she murmured in a 
broken voice : 

“ Oh, Mr. Thornton, I am not good 
enough ! ” 

“ Not good enough ! Don’t mock roy own 
deep feeling of unworthiness.” 

After a minute or two, he gently disen- 
gaged her hands from her face, and laid her 
arms as they had once before been placed to 
protect him from the rioters. 

Do you remember, love ? ” he murmured. 
And how I requited you with my insolence 
the next day.” 

“ I remember how wrongly I spoke to you, 
— that is all.” 

“ Look here ! Lift up your head. I have 
something to show you ! ” She slowly faced 
him, glowing with beautiful shame. 

“Do you know these roses?” he said, 
drawing out his pocket-book, in which were 
treasured up some dead flowers. 

“ No ! ” she replied, with innocent curiosity. 

“ Did I give them to you ? ” 

“No! Vanity; you did not. You may 
have worn sister roses very probably.” 

She looked at them, wondering for a minute, 
then she smiled a little as she said — 

“ They are from Helstone, are they not ? I 
know the deep indentations round the leaves. 


Oh ! have you been there ? When were you 
there ? ” 

“ I wanted 1 o see the place where Mar- 
garet grew to what she is, even at the worst 
time of all ; when I had no hope of ever 
calling her mine. I went there on my return 
from Havre.” 

“ You must give them to me,” she said, 
ti7ing to take them out of his hand with 
gentle violence. 

“Very well. Only you must pay me for 
them ! ” 

“ How shall I ever tell Aunt Shaw ? ” she 
whispered, after some time of delicious 
silence. 

“ Let me speak to her.” 

Oh, no ! I owe to her, — but what will 
she say ? ” 

“ I can guess. Her first exclamation will 
be, ‘ That man ! ’ ” 

“Hush!” said Margaret, or I si i all try 
and show you your motlier’s indignant tones 
as she says, ^ That woman ! ’ ” 

THE END. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN 

AT THE FEUA THEATllE. 

There is a clumping of clogs about the 
uneven streets, and two or three sedan chairs 
of very great ladies move dripping along. 
Invalided officers fresh from tlio Crimea, and 
full of b.ad wine and gooil spirits, i‘oll along 
arm in arm, laughing and discoursing wildly, 
l)eing firmly persuaded of course that not one 
of those young Perotes who are watching 
them so eagerly as models of manners can 
understand a word they utter. Some- 
times a deep growl of impatience may be 
heard from some strapped down and buckled 
up elderly beau whose eyes are not so 
good as they were twenty yeai's ago, and 
who has either stuck in the deej) bog of mud 
which fills the middle of the street, or has 
tumbled, umbrella and all, in an unsuspected 
hole. Young ladies who have come out on a ma- 
trimonial speculation are anxious about their 
back hair and garnet brooches, amid all this 
provoking rain and uiimannered liustling. They 
have, however, an opportunity of dis|)laying 
some remarkably neat twinkling ankles, 
which contrast agreeably with the splay feet 
and awkward waddle of the Greeks, MM. 
Demetraki and Stavro SomethingopoUs — two 
semi-civilised natives who have been half- 
iducated somewhere in Europe, esjiecially 
with respect to billiards and ecartd — are 
raving out atrocious French in frantic accents 
0 attract attention, and laughing at nothing 
whenever their tongues tire, till the street 
rings again with discordant echoes. They 
are dressed within an inch of their lives in 
he last style of some Smyrna Moses and 
Son. 

But way for a pasha, probably one of 
,he ministers who has been on an embassy 
to Europe and preserved his taste for evening 
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entertainments. He comes plashing through 
the mire at a stately tramp, and mounted on 
a haughty Arabian horse which tosses its 
small beautiful head from side to side. He 
carries an ample umbrella, and his toilette is 
so elaborately clean and sparkling that he 
quite glitters under it. He is evidently a 
man of high rank. Cavasaes all blazing with 
gold precede him, and pipe-bearers hem him 
round ; while some officer of his overgrown 
household throws the strong light of a manjr- 
candled lantern to illuminate his way. He is, 
in short, the very pink of oriental swellism — 
a Turkish gentleman of the most polished 
kind. He little knows, as be puffs out his 
cheek and goes parading along ; what is about 
to hapfien to him when he pas-ses that group 
of wild young officers fresh from dinner. 
One of them, a rollicking young giant, some 
seven feet high, looks for a moment at the 
Pasha's irniinuise, lantern. Then there is a 
daredevil twinkle in his eye which assuretlly 
bodes mischief ; and the next moment the 
Pasha’s lantern is pierced through, twirling 
round aloft on the top of a walking-stick. 
A storm of astonished laughter from a 
crowd of admiring witnesses — especially of 
cour.s6 from MM. Deine Iraki and Stavro 
Soniethingopolis, who arc quite wild with 
delight at the freak. Yet 1 shouhl like to see 
that young officer obliged to sell out and go 
liome as a dangerous international mi.schief- 
inaker ; for the stately Turk has turned 
rein, and is riding home, his beard bristling 
with anger. 

It is about seven o’clock in the evening of 
a pouring December day, and the polite or 
unpolite worhi of Pera arc going as best they 
can to the opera. I cannot say that the 
opera of Pera absolutely claims a visit from 
the connoisseur. There is an unhealthy smell 
of dead rats about it ; a jirevailin^ dampness 
and dinginess ; a curious fog ; a loudness ; a 
dirtiness, which induces me generally to 
prefer an arm chair and a dictionai*y — a 
cup of tea and a fire ; but I am going to- 
night, Vjecause my books are all packed, and 
my servant has gone out for a holiday, to 
carry small scandals to his acquaintance. I 
have also been eating a most detestable fare- 
well dinner at a roguish pastrycook’s, and iny 
companions have borne me off whether or 
not. 

The howling andsteatning of the unwashed 
crowd at the theatre doors is altogether so 
powerful that we adjourn to the theatre 
cotfee-house, and discuss a glass of punch and 
a cigar till it has subsided. Some British 
sailors and Krench soldiers are fraternising. 
They are ninging Wapping songs and French 
chansonettes at the same time. They are 
happy, noisy, and drunk. A waiter mildly 
suggests to one of them in Italian that the 
temple of harmony is next door, and that 
they are disturbing the rest of the com- 
pany. He persists in bowing and smiling 
these objections whilst a discussion is going 


on under his nose as to the propriety 
of his being promptly ** spiflicatea,” or 
ecrasS — and the debaters are men of 
few words. At last, however, he retires, 
still smiling, though rather askew and with 
a sense of failure : for he presently sees the 
meaning of the flashing eyes of the French- 
man, and the clcncVied fist of the tar. It is 
some time before a naval officer and I, who 
have taken great interest in the proceedings, 
can so far tranquillise the sailor and S(ildier as 
to prevail upon them to resume their strains 
instead of inflicting summary chastisement 
on the white-waistcoated official who has 
indiscreetly meddled with them. I shall not 
have half so much fun in the theatre, where 
an English autumnal priraa donna is tearing 
one of Verdi’s operas into rhreds, and 
screaming in a manner which is incon- 
ceivably ear-piercing. However, I dare- 
say she will not hurt us much after the 
first five minutes, and they say she sup- 
ports an invalid mother and a brother who 
is a cripple, so that we may pay our money 
cheerfully, and go in prepared for any- 
thing. 

We have got a box, but we must never- 
theless pay about two shillings entrance 
money at the door. W^e pay our money, — 
after the handful of coin from all quar- 
ters of the world, which forms the cur- 
rency of the East, has been duly de- 
ciphered and undervalued — and we pass 
on ; hut as we decline to hire opera-glasses 
at twenty piastres for the evening, the box- 
keeper on his part declines to pay any further 
attention to us, and leaves us to find our way 
as best we can, merely putting a rusty key 
into our hands and telling us a number. In 
consequence of this we very naturally get 
into the wrong box. An extremely loud 
young Armenian, who is loud even for an 
Armenian, is seateti here with a lady who 
devotes her intelligent leisure to the sale of 
walking-sticks and cigars. She is a Frencli 
lady, and we have seen her in a shop of the 
Frank Street soraewffiere. The Armenian 
suspects us of sinister attentions. He be- 
lieves us to be Percies, and charges down 
upon us vehemently : 

“ Vat sares here you vant ? Vat sai'es you 
here vant ? ” 

“ No Bono Johnny,” replies a Briton of our 
party, good-humouredly ; and we retreat, 
leaving the Armenian much pacified at 
having been obviously taken for an English- 
man, owing to his perfection in the lan- 
guage. 

Exclusive of a couple of ambassadors and the 
Duke of Cambridge, the audience is not very 
notable. There are a great many officers 
lately in the service of the King of Candy, 
and who have of course broken out in as- 
tounding military jackets and caps ; but 
they are fine dashing fellows for all that. 
These gentlemen are of course chiefly occu- 
pied with the Pera belies, on whom however 
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they are not perhaps making the lively my uncle’s bagmen ; you know Sir Jonn 
impression that they too fondly believe. For Stuffs and Co. of Manchester. He set up for 
the Pera belle is a strange, odd, angular, himself, and failed. Old Stuffs, who has 
unsexed sort of lady, full of Greek sarcasm three votes in the House of Commons — I 
and politics; who discourses chiefly about the wish I had — got one of the young cubs into 
wrongs of the oppressed Christians. They the commissariat ; and now I find liim here, 
will lead the officers lately in the service of swelling it at the rate of a couple of thousand 
the King of Candy a singular, perhaps a a year, riding thorough-breds, giving dinners, 
weary dance; but there it will end, much and coming out strong with theatre people, 
to the bewilderment of those magnificently Put this and that together, and I think you’ll 
moustached geniuses. agree with me, Crasher, my boy, that the 

The audience in the gallery is indecorous, commissariat wants looking after.” 
to say the least of it. The sailors and soldiers There is a row at the doors. Mr. Wil- 
from the coffeehouse next door have come in, liam Sykes, the Adonis of Galata, is threat- 
and are giving a private vocal entertain- ening to punch the head of a meek geii- 
ment of their own. The noises heard in the tleraan in jean boots, whom he has never 
theatres of Portsmouth and Toulon are seen before; and then bellows out that he 
echoing briskly ; and I have twice heard the has made a mistake, but that he will never- 
opening stanzas of Will Watch the bold theless punch the head of some person or 
smuggler. Suppose we retire to the back persons unknown, who have in some way 
of the box and sit down, cross-legged — a incurred his displeasure. A disagreeable 
merry company of smokers. Most of us have threat where there is no police, 
a short clay in our pockets, according to the A crowd of humanity-mongers are talk- 
fashion of modern times; and we shall only ing with their usual authoritative pomp, 
be doing as folks are doing in the other even here ; but startlingly ready to listen to 
boxes, whence the frequent crack of lucifer invitations to dinner, nevertheless. Here are 
matches comes so refreshingly. Then we adventurers with doubtful commissions from 
shall go behind the scenes — not because the Foreign Ollice, who have learned already 
there is any pleasure in doing so, but the bullying of Oriental diplomacy, and arc 
because it is also the fashion, and a very prepared to ride rough-shod over everything 
violent fashion in Pera, Highly connected and everybody. There stands a man wildly 
young gentlemen (mostly from the neigh- asking people to champagne and truffles — to 
bourhood of Sloane Street or Putney) be- get contracts for the army, and a very good 
longing to Her Majesty’s Commissariat, business too. Near him is a Kussiau spy, 
here (lisplay their acquaintance with the adroitly pumping some man in oflice ; per- 
elegant dissipations of London and Paris, haps tlie butler of the llritish Embassy, 
and the dainty airs of courtly indifference Let us make a night of it. Let us go to 
acquired during a previous life (of cour.se) the roguish pastrycook, who has established 
brimful of the intoxicating sweets of aris- a sort of English club, which we .shall find 
tocratic pleasure. An improper elderly full of middys, wlio have just received a “ tip” 
French banker, who has been admitted from home, and our golden young friends 
to the intimacy of many generations of from the tlieatre, who belong naturally to all 
autumnal Pera prime donn^, and who has places of Pera revelry. Evez'ybody will be 
been the only fast young man iu Pera any talking togetlicr, and there will be an im- 
time these forty years, finds himself quite mense consumption of cold game pies, j)rice 
cut out on his own ground — routed igno- four shillings each, and bottled beer at a 
ininiously — and he looks at the buttony waist- shilling. Tliere will also be some bets about 
coals and amazing studs of his rivals with sour the taking of Sebastopol, and some vainglory, 
and envious glances. As for the ex-officers But we need not stop long. We can go 
of the King of Candy, their caps and jackets plashing with our lantern through the sloppy 
are hardly noticed, and tkeir conversation streets, back to the Palace of Silence, when 
with respect to the mysterious wealth of the we will. Tlie stave of the rheumatic watch- 
young gentlemen before mentioned is more pun- man will smite the wet dark pavement with 
gent and forcible than complimentary : *‘That a clanking sound, and he will shout his 
young puppy,” says General Slasher (Im- night-cry through a cold lioarsely. But we 
perial Ottoman service) to Colonel Crasher must not be too hard on him ; exactly the 
in the same army — “that young puppy, all same kind of functionary wandered through 
studs and buttons, there, is the son of one of j the streets of London not a generation ago. 
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THE IIRST. 

Stiuctly sjK'Jiking, there were only six Poor 
Travellers; hut, being a Traveller myself, 
though an idle one, and being w ithal as poor 
as I hope to be, f lu'ought tin; number up to , 
seven. Thi.s word of ex|)lanation is due at; 
onee, for what says the inscription over the 
quaint old door ? 

R'chard Watts, Esq. 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 
founded this Charity 
for Six poor Travellers, 
who not being Rogues, or Proctors, 
May receive gratis for one Night, 
Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Four-pence each. 

It was in the ancient little cit^'of Kocliesler 
in Kent, of all the good days in the year 
upon a Christmas Ev’c, that I stood reading 
this iuscrijition over the quaint old door 
in question. 1 had been wandering about 
the neighbouring Cathedral, and had seen 
the tomt> of Richard Watts, with the elhgy of 
worthy Master Richard starling out of it like 
a shiji’s figure-head; and I had felt that I 
could do no less, as I gave the Verger Ids 
fee, than inquire the way to Watts’s Cliarity. 
The way being very short and very plain, I 
liad come prosperously to the inscription and 
the quaint old door. 

“Now,” said I to myself, as I looked at the 
knocker, “I know I am not a Proctor; I 
wonder whether 1 am a Rogue ! ” 

Upon the whole, though Conscience repro- 
duced two or tlirce pretty faces which might 
have had smaller attraction fora moral Goliath 
than they had had for me, who am but a 
Tom Thumb in that way, 1 came to the con- 
clusion that I w’as not a Rogue. So, beginning 
to regard the establishment as in some sort 


my property, bequeathed to me and divers 
co-legatees, share and share alike, by the 
Worshipful Master Richard Watts, I stepped 
backw%ard into the road to survey my in- 
heritance. 

I found it to he a clean white house, of a 
staid and venerable air, with the quaint old 
door already three times mentioned (an 
arched dooi’), choice little long low latticc- 
wiiidow’s, and a roof of three gables. The 
silent High Street of Rochester is full of 
! gables, with old beams and timbers carved 
■ into strange faces. It is oddly gamished with 
' a queer old clock that projects over the pave- 
ment out of a grave red brick building, as if 
Time caiTied on business there, and hung out 
his sign. Sooth to say, he did an active stroke 
of work ill Rochester, in the old days of the 
Romans, and the Saxons, and the Normans, 
and dowm to the times of King John, when 
tlie laigged castle — I will not undertake to 
say how many hundreds of years old then — 
wTis abimdoned to the centuries of weather 
which have so defaced the dark apertures in 
its walls, that tlie ruin looks as if the rooks 
ami daw's had picked its eyes out. 

1 was very w'cll pleased, both with my 
property and its situation. While I w^:is yet 
surveying it wdth growing content, 1 espied 
at one ot the upper lattices which stood open, 
a decent body, of a wholesome matronly 
appearance, whose eye.s I caught inquiringly 
addressed to mine. They said so plainly, 
“Do 3 'ou wish to see the house ?” that I 
answered aloud, “Yes, if you please.” And 
within a minute the old aoor opened, and I 
bent my head, and went down two steps into j 
the entry. | 

“This,” said the matronly presence, usher- { 
ing me into a low room on the right, “is | 
where the Travellers sit by the fire, and cook j 
what bits of suppers they buy with their | 
fourpeuces.” ■ 

“Oh! Then they have no Entertainment?” i 
said I. For, the inaoriptioii over the outer ! 
door was still running in my head, and I j 
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was mentally repeating in a kind of tune, 

Ijodging, entertainment, and foiirpence 
each” 

‘•They have a fire provided for ’em,” re- 
turned the matron : a mighty civil person, 
not, as I could make out, overpaid : “ and 
these cooking vitensils. And this what’s 
painteil on a board, is the rules for their 
behaviour. They have their fourpences when 
they get their tickets from the steward over 
the way — for I don’t admit ’em myself, they 
must get their tickets tirst — and sometimes 
one buys a rasher of bacon, and another a 
herring, and another a pound of potatoes, or 
what not. Sometimes, two or three of ’em 
will clul) their fourpences together, and make 
a supper that way. But, not much of anything 
is to bo got for fourpeuce, at present, when 
provisions is so dear.” 

“True indeed,” I remarked. I had been 
looking about the room, admiring its .snug 
fireside at tlio upper end, its glimpse of the 
street through the low mullioiied window, 
and its beams overhead. “ It is very com- 
fortable,” said T. 

“ lll-conweTiieut,” observed the matronly 
presence. 

I liked to liear her say so ; for, it showed 
a commendable anxiety to execute in no nig- 
gardly s])int tlie intentions of Master 
■Richard Watts. But, the room was really so 
well adapted to its rmrpose that I ])rotestcd, 
quite enthusiastically, against her disparage- 
ment. 

“ Kay, ma’am,” said I, “ 1 am sure 
it is warm in winter and cool in summer. 
It has a look of homely welcome and 
soothing rest. It has a rem.arkably cosey 
fireside, the very blink of which, gleaming 
out into the street upon a winter night, is 
enough to warm all Rochester’s heart. And 
as to the convenience of the six Poor 
Travellers ” 

“I don’t mean them,” returned the pre- 
sence. “I s{)eak of its being an ill-conweni- 
ence to myself and rriy (laughter having 
no other room to sit in of a night.” 

This was true enough, but lliere was 
another quaint room of corresponding diincri- 
6 ion 8 oil the opposite side of the entiy : 
so, I stepped across to it, through the open 
doors of both rooms, and asked what this 
chamb(>r was for ? 

“This,” returned the presence, “is the 
Board Room. Where the gentlemen meet 
when they come here,” 

^ Let me see. I had counted from the street 
six upper windows besides these on tlie 
grouini-story. Making a perplexed calcula- 
tion in my mind, I rejoined, “ Then the six 
Poor Travellers sleep up.stairs ? ” 

My new friend shook her head. “They 
sloep^” she answered, “ in two little outer 
galleries at the back, where their beds has 
always been, ever since the Charity was 
founded. It being so very ill-conwenient to me 
as things is at present, the gentletnen are going 


to take ofi' a bit of the back yard and make 
a slip of a room for ’em there, to sit in before 
they go to bed.” 

“ And then the six I*oor Travellers,” said I, 
“ will be entirely out of the house ? ” 

“Entirely out of the house,” assented the 
presence, comfortably smoothing her hands. 
“Which is considered much better for all 
jiarties, and much more couw^enient.” 

I lia(i been a little startled, in the catiicdral, 
by the emphasis with which the efiigy cf 
Master Richard Watts was bursting out of 
his tomb ; but, I began to think, now^, that it 
might be expected to come across the High 
Street .some stormy night, and miike a dis- 
turbance here. 

Howbeit, I kept my tlioughts to myself, 
and accompanied the presence to the little 
galleries at the back. I found them, on a tiny 
scale, like tlie galleries in old inn yards ; 
and they were very clean. While I was 
:)oking at them, the matron gave me to 
understand that the prescribed number ol 
Poor Travellei'S were forthcoming every night 
from year’s end to year’s end ; and that tlie 
beds were .aUvayg occupied. My questions 
upon this, and her replies, bi’ouglit us back 
to the Board Room so essential to the dignity 
of “the gentlemen,” where she showed mo 
the printed accounts of tlie Charity hanging 
up ]>y the w iiulow. From tlieiii, 1 galhen-d 
that the greater part of the pro])erty 
bequeathed by the Worsliipful Master Richanl 
Watts for the maintenance of this founda- 
tion, was, at the period of hi.8 death, mere 
marsh-land ; hut that, iu course of ihue, it 
had been reclaimed and laiilt upon, and was 
very considerably increased in value. I found, 
too, that about a thirtieth part of the annual 
revenue was now' exjieiuled on the purposes 
commemorated in the inscription over the 
door : the rest being handsomely laid out in 
C’hancery, law expenses, oollectorship, receiver- 
ship, poundage, and otVier appendages of iiiaii- 
agement, highly complimontarv to the im- 
portance of the six Poor Travellers. In Bhort, 
I made the not entirely new discovery that 
it may be .said of an establisliment like tliis, 
in dear Old England, as of the fat oyster i;i 
the American story, that it takes a godd 
many men to swallow it whole. 

“ And pray, ma’am,” said I, sensible that 
the blankness of my face began to brighten 
as a thought occurred to me, “ could one 
see these Travellers ?” 

Well ! she reUirned dubiously ; no ! “Not 
to-niglit, for instance ?” said I. Well! she 
returnccl more posicively ; no. Nobody ever 
asked to see them, and nobody ever did see 
them. 

As I am not easily baulked in a design 
when I am set upon it, 1 urged to the good 
lady that this was Christmas Eve ; .that 
Christmas comes but once a year — which is 
unhappily too true, for when it begins to 
stay with us the whole year roinid, we shall 
make this earth a very different place ; that 
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I was j)osaGsscd by tlie de.sire to treat the 
Travcillers to a su|)per and a temperate glass 
of hot Wassail ; that tlio voice of Fame had 
been heard in the land, declaring my ability 
to make liot Wassail ; that if I were per- 
mitted to hold the least, 1 should bo found 
conformable to reason, sobriety, *ind good 
hours ; in a word, that I could be merry and 
wise myself, and had been even known at a 
pi Dell to keep others so, although I was 
dreoi-ated with no badg(M)r medal, and was not 
a Jh‘oth(!r, Orator, Ajjostle, Saint, or l*ro])het 
of any denomination whatever. In the end, I 
prevailed, to my great joy. Jt wa.s .settled that 
at nine o’clock that night, a Turkey' and a 
]»ieee of Ivoast Heel’ .should smoke upon tlie 
board ; and that I, faint ami unworthyminister 
for once of Master iliehaial Watts, should 
])reside as th(^ ( 'hrislma.s-snpper host of the 
six Poor Travellers. 

I went back t(j tny inn, to give the necessary 
directions for the d’urkey .and Roast Reef, i 
and, during tin* remaimh'r of the day, could : 


nations, I mu.st decline to impart, as the orJ/ 
secret of my own I was ever known to keep), 
and made a glorious jorum. Not in a bowl ; 
for, a bowl anywhere but on a shelf, i.s a low 
8uper.stition fraught witli cooling and slop- 
ping; but, in a brown c.artljenwaro*])itcher, 
tenderly sullbcated when full, with a (ioarse 
cloth. It being now upon the stroke of nine, 
I set out for Watts’s Charity, carrying my 
brown beauty in my arms. 1 would trust 
Ren the waiter with untold gold; but, there 
are strings in the human heart wdiich must 
never be sounded by another, and drinks 
that I make myself are those strings in mine. 

The Travel lens were all assembled, the cloth 
was laid, and Ren Inid brought a great billet 
of wood, and liad laid it artfully on the top 
of the tire, so that a touch or two of the 
poker after supper should make a i*oaring 
Idaze. Having deposited my brown beauty 
in a rod nook of the hearth inside the fender, 
where she soon began to sing like an ethereal 
cricket, difiiising at the same time odours 


.setth^ to notlniig for thinking of the Poor i as of ripe vineyards, spice forests, and orange 
d’ravellcrs. When the wind blew hard .against | groves — I say, having stationed my beauty 
the windows — it w.as a cold d;iy, with dark ; in a place of security and improvement, I 
gusts of sleet alternating with ])eriods of introduced myself to iny guests by shaking 
wild brigdituess, as if the ye.ar were dying hands all round, and giving them a hearty 
fitfully — I ])ietured them advancing towards welcome. 

their resting-place along various cold roads, I found the party to be thus composed, 
and felt delighted to think how little they Firstly, myself. Secondly, a very decent man 
foresaw the supper that aw.aited them. I indeed, with his right arm in a sling; who 
painted their portraits in my mind, and ' had a certain clean, agreeable smell of wood 
indulged in little heightening touches. I about him, from which I judged him to have 
made them footsore ; I made them weary ; ; something to do with shipbuilding. Thirdly, 
1 made them carry packs and bundles ; 1 b , little sailor-boy, a mere child, with a pro- 
made them stop by finger-posts and mile- 1 fusion of rich dark brown hair, and deep 
stones, leaning on their bent sticks and look- | womanly-looking eyes. Fourthly, a shabby- 
ing wistfully at what was written tbei'e ; I genteel personage in a threadbare black suit, 
made them lose their way, and filled their i and apparently in very bad circumstances, 
five wits with apprehensions of lying out all ! with a dry suspicious look; the absent 
night, and being frozen to death. I took up : buttons on his waistcoat eked out with red 
my hat and went out, climbed to the top of tape ;and a bundle of extraordinarily tattered 
tlie Old Castle, and looked over the windy ! papers sticking out of an inner breast-pocket, 
hills tliat slope down to the Medway: almost j Fifthly, a foreigner by birth, but an English- 
believing that 1 could descry some of my ■ man in speech, who c.arried his pipe in the 
Tnivcllers in the distance. After it full dark, band of his hat, and lost no time in telling 


;udI llie Cathedral bell was hc.ard in the me, in an easj^ simple, engaging way, th.at ho 
iin isible steeple — (juite a bower of frosty was a watchmaker from Geneva, and travelled 
rime when I had last seen it — striking five, all about the continent, mostly on foot, work- 
six, seven ; I became so full of my Travellers iug as a journeyman, and seeing new' countries 
that I could eat no dinner, and felt con- — possibly (I thought) lUso smuggling a watch 
strained to watch them still, in the red coals or so, now and then. Sixthly, a little widow, 
of my fire. They were all arrived by this who had been very pretty and was still very 
time, I thought, had got their tickets, and young, but whose beauty bad been wrecked in 
were gone in. — There, my pleasure was dashed some great misfortune, and whose manner 
bythereflectionthatiirobably some Travellers was remarkably timid, scared, and solitary, 
liad come too late and were shut out. ^ Seventhly and lastly, a Traveller of a kind 
After the Cathedral bell had struck eight, familiar to my boyhood, but now almost 
I could smell a delicious savour of Turkey and obsolete : a Book-Pedlar : wko had a quantity 
Roast Beef ri.smg to the window of my adjoin- of Pamphlets and Numbers with him, and 
ing bed-room, which looked down into the who presently boasted that he could repeat 
inn y.ard, just where the lights of the kitchen more verses iu an evening, than he could sell 
reddenetl a m.'is.sive fragment of the Castle in a twelvemonth. 

"Wall. It was high time to make tlie Wassail All these I have mentioned, in the order iu 
now ; therefore, 1 had up the materials (which, which they sat at table. I presided, and the 
together with their proportions and combi- matronly presence faced me. We were not 
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long ill taking oiir places, for tke supper had 
arrived with me, in the following procession. 

Myself with tho pitcher. 

Ben with Beer, 

Inattentive Boy with hot Inattentive Boy with hot 
plates. plates. 

’ THE TURKEY. 

Female carrying sauces to be healed on the spot. 

THE BEEF. 

Man with Tray on his head, containing Vegetables ami 
Sundries. 

Volunteer liostler from Hotel, grinning, 

And rendering no assistance. 

As we])a,ssed along the High-street, Comet- 
like, we left a long tail of fi-Mgrauec behind 
us which caused the public to stop, suitliug 
ill wonder. We had jireviously left at the 
corner of the inn-yard, a wall-eyed young 
man connected with the Fly department, and 
well accustomed to the sound of a raiUvay 
wdiistle which Ben always carries in liis 
pocket: whose instructions were, so soon a.s 
lie should hear the whistle blown, to dasli 
iuto the kitchen, seize the liot plum -pudding 
and mince pies, an<l spjced with tliein to 
Watts’s Charity : where tliey wuuid be re- 
ceived (he was furtlier instructed) by tlie 
sauce-female, who would l)e provided with 
brandy in a blue state of combustion. 

All these arrangtuueuts wore executed in 
the most exact aiul punctual inaiincr. I novev 
saw a finer turkey, liner beef, or greater i>i odi- 
gality of sauce and gravy' ; and my' Travellers 
did wonderful jirstice to cuau-ytiung set ])elore 
them. It made iny lieart rejoice, to obser\ e- 
liow theii* wind-aud-frost iiardeiied lace.s, soft- , 
eued in the clatter of plates and knives and ■ 
forks, and mellowed iu the fire and sui)})er 
heat. While their hat.s and cap.s, and 
wrappers, hanging up ; a few small buiidie.s | 
on the ground in a corner ; and, in another 
corner, three or four old wxdking sticks, worn ; 
down at tho end to mere fringe ; linked this 
snug interior with the bleak outside in a 
golden chain. 

AVheii supper w'as done, and luy' brown i 
beauty had been elevated on the table, tlierc 
was a general requisition to me, to t.'ike the 
corner;” which suggested to me, comfort- 
ably enough, howmucli my friends liere made j 
of a tire — for when had /ever tliought so 
liighly of the corner, .since tlie days wlien 1 
connected it with Jack Huimer ? However, 
as I declined, Ben, whose touch on all con- 
vivial instruments is perfect, drew tlie table 
apart, and instructing my Travellers to open 
right and left on either side of me, and form 
I'ound the fire, closed up tho centre with 
my.self and my chair, and preserved tlie 
order we had kept at table. He had 
already^ in a tranquil manner, boxed 
the ears of the inattentive boys until they 
had Vjeen by imperceptible degrees boxed 
out of the room ; and he now rapidly skir- 
mished the sauce-female into the High 
Street, disappeared, and softly closed the 
door. 


This was the time for Ih’inglng tho ])oker to 
bear on the billet of wood, i tapped it three 
times, like an enchanted talisman, and a bril- 
liant host of merry makers hurst out of i(, 
and sported off by the chimney — rushing up 
the middle in a liei’y country dance, and 
never coming down again. ]\i ciinwhile, by 
their sparkling light which threw our lamp 
into the shade, 1 filled the glasses, and gave 
my Travellers, Ciiiitstmas ! — Chujstmas Ev i:, 
my friends, wdien the Shejdierds, who were 
Boor Travellers too in their wayg heard tlu; 
Angels sing, “ On earth, ])eace. Goodwill 
towards men ! ” 

I don’t know who was the first among us 
to think that we ougdit to take hands as 
wo sat, in deference It) tlic toast, or whether 
any' one of us aiiticipated the others, but at 
any rate we all did it. W'e tlien dr.-udv to the 
nienioiy of the good Master Biclnird A\'atts. 
Aiul 1 wish his (Iho.st* may' never have had 
wau'se usage under that roof, than it had 
from us ! 

It was the wiLehing time for i'' lory-telling. 
“Our wli(de life, Travellers,” said i, “is a 
story' more or less iutelligildf' — generally less; 
but, we .shall rend it lyy a clearer light wlien 
it is (Mided. I for one, am so divided this 
night belAveen fact and (iction, that I .scarce 
know which is whieh. Shall we beguih; the 
time by telling storie.s, in our tclcr as wo .sit 
i here ‘i ” 

! Tlioy .all answei-ed, Yes, pi'o\'i(hd 1 would 
il.H‘gin. 1 liad little to lell tiiem, but 1 
j wa,s bound i>y]iiy own jiroposal. 'Jhcrclbre, 
after looking for a while at tiic spiral 
eolumn of .sinoki' wreathing nj> from my' 
brown beauty', through wliicdi J, could have 
alimrst sworn 1 saw the eiligy' of Master 
Kichard AVatts ie.ss startled than usual ; I 
firevl away'. 

In tlie year one thousmid seven hundred 
land ninety-nine, a relative of mine eamo 
limping dov/n, on fiail, to this town of (Chat- 
ham. I call it this town, because; if anybody' 
present kiiow.s to a nicL'tv wlicro Bochestc r 
ends and Chatham begins, it is more than 1 
do. He was a pour traveller, with not a 
farthing in bis ])ocket.. He sat by tlie fire in 
this very room, and he Ble[>t one night in a 
bed that will be occupied to-night by some 
one bere. 

My j-elativc caiiie down to Chatham, to 
enlist in a cavalry regiment, if a cavaby 
regiment would have him ; if not, to take 
King Ceorge’.s sliilling from any corporal or 
sergeant who would put a buneli of ribbons 
ill his hat. His object was, to get shot ; but, 
ho thouglit ho might as well ride to death 
as 1)0 at the trouble of walking. 

My relative’s Christian name was Kichard, 
but he was better known as Hick. He 
dropped his own surname on the road down, 
and took up that of Houbledick. He 
was passed as Bichard Doubledick ; ago 
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twenty-two ; height, five foot ten ; native ! 
lilace, Exniouth ; wliich he had never been ■ 
near in his life. There was no cavalry in 
Chatham when lie limped over the bridge 
hero with half a shoe to his dusty foot, so he 
enlisted into a regiment of the line, and was 
glad to get drunk and forget all about it. 

You are to know that this relative of 
inine had gone wrong and run wild. His 
heart was in the right jdace, hut it was sealed 
up. He had been betrothed to a good and 
beautiful girl wliom be bad loved better ilian 
slie — or perhaps even he — believed ; but, in 
an evil hour, he had given lier cause to say to 
him, solemnly, “Kicliard, I will never marry 
any other man. I will live single for your 
sake, but Mary Marsliall’s lips ; ” her name 
was Mary Marshall ; “ never address anutlier 
woj'd to you on earth. Go, Jiicbard ! Heaven 
forgive you!” This linished him. This 
brought him down to Chatham. This made 
liim l*rivate Itichard JJoublecliek, W'ith a de- 
tain inati on to be sliot. 

1'here was not a more dissipated and reek- 
less soldier in Chatham barracks, in tlie year 
one thousand seven huiidn'd and ninety-nine, 
than Private Kiehnrd Doublediek. He asao- 
eiat('d with the dregs of i very regiment, he 
wa.s as seldom sober us he could be, and was 
constantly under ])unishmeiit. It became 
eleai’ to tlie whoh; barracks, that Private 
Kicbard Doublediek would very soon be 

lloKgcii. 

Now, the Captain of Ivicliard Doublediek’s 
company was a young gentleman not above 
live yeai's his senior, whose eyes had an ex- 
])re«sion in them which alfected Private 
Itiehard Doublediek in a very remarkable 
way. They w^cre bright, handsome, dark 
eyes — wdiat are called laughing eyes generally, 
and, when serious, ratlicr steady than severe 
— but, they were the only eyes now left in bis 
narrowed worhl that Private Richard Double- 
dick could not stand. Unabashed by evil 
repoH ajid punishment, defiant of everything 
else and everybody else, he bad but to know 
that those eyes looked at him for a moment, 
ami he felt jishained. He could not so much 
as salute Captain Taunton in the street, like 
any other ollicer. He was reproached and 
confused — troubled by the mere possibility of 
the captain’s looking at him. In his worst 
moments be would mther turn back and go 
any distance out of his way, than encounter 
those two handsome, dark, bright eyes. 

One day, when Private Richard Double- 
dick came out of the Black hole, where he 
had been passing the last eiglit-and-forty 
hours, and in wdiieh retreat he spent a good 
deal of his time, ho was ordered to betake 
himself to Captain Taunton’s quarters. In 
the stale and squalid state of a man just out 
of the Black hole, he had less hmey than ever 
for being seen by the captain ; but, he was 
not BO mad yet as to disobey orders, and con- 
sequently went up to the terrace overlooking 
the parade-ground, where the officers’ quarters 


were : twisting and breakiug in his hands ^ 
he went along, a bit of the straw that had 
formed the decorative furniture of the Black 
hole. 

Come in ! cried the Captain, when he 
knocked with his knuckles at the door. 
Private Richard Doublediek pulled off his 
cap, took a stride forward, and felt very 
conscious that he stood in the light of the 
dark bright eyes. 

Tliere was a silent pause. Private Richard 
Doublediek bad put the straw in his moutlj, 
and wiis gradually doubling it up into his 
windpipe, and choking himself. 

Doublediek,” siiid the Captain, Do you 
know where you are going to ? ” 

To the Devil, sir?” faltered Doublediek. 

“ Yes,” returned the Captain. And very 
fast.” 

Private Richard Doublediek tuimed the 
straw of the Black hole in his mouth, and 
made a miserable salute of acquiescence. 

Doublediek,” said the Captain, “ since I 
entered his Majesty’s service, a boy of seven- 
teen, I have biien pained to see many men of 
])romiso going that road ; but, 1 have never 
been so pained to see a man determined to 
make the shameful journey, as I have been, 
ever since you joined the regiment, to see 
you.” 

Private Richard Doublediek began to find 
a film stealing over the floor at wliicli be 
looked ; also to find the legs of the Captain’s 
breakfast-table turning crooked, its if he saw 
them through water. 

am only a common soldier, sir,” said he. 

It signifies very little wdiat such a ])Oor 
brute comes to.” 

You are a man,” returned the Captain 
with grave indignation, “ of education and 
superior advantages ; and if you say that, 
meaning what you say, you have sunk lower 
than I liad belifeved. How' low that must 
be, I leave you to consider : knowing what I 
know of your disgrace, and seeing what 
I see.” 

I hope to get shot soon, sir,” said Private 
Richard Doubleclick ; “ and then the regi- 
ment, and the world together, 'will be rid 
of me.” 

The legs of the table were becoming very 
crooked. Doublediek, looking up to steady 
his vision, met the eyes that had so strong an 
influence over him. He jmt his hand 
before his own eyes, and the breast of his 
disgrace-jacket swelled as if it would fly 
asunder. 

‘‘I would rather,” said the young Cap- 
tain, “see this in you, Doublediek, than I 
would see five thousand guineas counted out 
upon this table for a gift to my good mother. 
Have you a mother r’ 

“I am thankful to say she is dead, sir.” 

“If your praises,” i^tur»ed the Captain, 
“ were sounded from mouth to mouth through 
the whole regiment, through the whole army, 
through the whole country, you would whJh 
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she had lived, to isay with pride and joy, 
‘ He is my son ! ’ ” 

Spare me, sir ; ” said Doubledick. “ She 
would never have heard any good of me. 
She would never have had any pride and joy 
in owning lierself my mother. Love and 
compassion she might have had, and would 

have always had, I know ; but not Spare 

me, sir I I am a broken wretch, quite at 
your mercy ! ” And he turned his face to the 
wall, and stretched out his imploring hand. 

“ My friend ” began the captain. 

“ God bless you, sir ! ” sobbed Private 
Richard Doubledick. 

You are at the crisis of 3"our fate. Hold 
your course unchanged, a little longer, and 
you know what must happen. I know even 
better than you can imagine, that after that 
has happened, you are lost. No man who 
could shed those tears, could bear those 
marks.” 

“ I fully believe it, sir,” in a low, shiver- 
ing voice, said Private Richard Doubledick. 

“But a mail in any station can do liis 
duty,” said the young Captain *“ and, in doing 
it, can earn his own respect, even if his case 
should be so very unfortunate and so very 
rare, that lie can earn no other man’s. A 
common soldier, poor brute though you called 
him just now, has this advantage in the 
stormy times we live in, that he always does liis 
duty before a host of sympathising witnesses. 
Do you doubt that be may so do it m to be 
extolled through a whole regiment, through 
a whole army, through a whole country ? 
Turn while you may yet retrieve the past, 
and try.” 

“ I will ! I ask for only one witness, sir,” 
cried Richard, with a bursting heart. 

“ I understand you. I wifl be a watchful 
and a faithful one.” 

I have heard from Private Richard Double- 
dick’s own lips, that ho drbpped down upon 
his knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, and 
went out of the light of the dark bright eyes, 
jin altered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred 
and niuety-uine, the French were in Egypt, 
in Italy, in Germany, where not ? Napo- 
leon Buonaparte had likewise begun to stir 
against us in India, and most men could read 
the signs of the great troubles that were coming 
on. In the very next year, wlien we formed an 
alliance with Austria against him, Captain 
Taunton’s regiment was on service in India. 
And there wfis nnt a finer non-commissioned 
officer ip it — no, nor in the whole line — than 
Corporal Richard Doubledick. • 

In eighteen Imndred and one, the Indian 
army were on th e coast of Egypt. Next year 
was the year of the proclamation of the short 
eace, and they were recalled. It had then 
ecome well known to thousands of men, that 
wherever Captain Taunton with the dark 
bright eyes, lecl, there, close to him, ever at 
his side, firm aii k rock, true as the sun, and 
brave as Mars, would be certain to be found, ' 


while life beat in their hearts, that famous 
soldier, Sergeant Richard Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being 
the great year of Trafalgar, was a year of 
hard fighting in India. That year saw such 
wonders done by a Sergeant-Major, who cut 
his way single-handed tlirough a solid mass 
of men, recovered the colours of liis regiment 
which had lieen seized from the liand of a 
poor boy sliot through the lieart, and rescued 
his wounded captain, who was clown, and in 
a very jungle of horses’ hoofs and sabres — 
saw such wonders done, I say, by this brave 
Sergeant-Major, that lie was specially made 
the bearer of tlio colours he had won ; and 
Ensign Richard Doubleclick had risen from 
the ranks. 

Sorely cut ii]> in every battle, but always 
reinforced by the bravest of men — for, tlit; 
fame of following the old colours, shot 
through and througli, which Ensign Richard 
Doubledick liad saved, inspired all breasts — 
tliis regiment fought its way tlirongli the 
Peninsular war, u]) to llie investment of 
Badajos in eighteen hundred and twelve. 
Again and again it had been cheered through 
the British ranks until tlie tears had sprung 
into men’s eyes at the mere licaring of the 
mighty Jhitisli voice so exultant in their 
valour ; and there was not a drummer-boy 
but knew the legend, that wluu'ever the two 
friends, Major Taunton with the dark briglit 
eyes, and Ensign Ricliard ])oubledick who 
was devoted to him, were seen to go, there 
the boldest spirits in the English army be- 
came wild to follow. 

One day, at Badajos — not in the great 
storming, but in repelling a hot sally oT the 
besieged upon our men at work in the 
trenches, who had given way, the two officers 
found themselves hurrying forward, face to 
face, against a party of French infantry who 
made a stand. Tlierc was an officer at their 
head, encouraging his men — a courageous, 
handsome, gallant officer of five and thirty — 
whom Donbledick saw hurriedly, almost 
momentarily, but saw well. He particularly 
noticed this officer waving hi.s sword, and 
rallying his men with an eager and excited 
cry, when they fired in obedience to his 
gesture, and Mjijor Taunton dropped. 

It was over in ten minutes more, and 
Doubledick returned to the spot where he 
had laid the best friend man ever had, on 
a coat spread upon the wet clay. Major 
Taunton’s unifoi-m was opened at the breast, 
and on his shirt were three little spots of 
blood. 

“Dear Doubledick,” said he, “I am dying.” 

‘^For the love of Heaven, no ! ” exclaimed 
the other, kneeling down beside him, and 
passing his arm round his neck to raise his 
head. “ Taunton ! My preserver, my guar- 
dian augel, my witness ! Dearest, truest, 
kindest of human beings! Taunton! For 
God’s sake ! ” 

The bright dark eyes — so very, very dark 
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now, in the pale face — smiled upon him ; and 
the hand he had kissed thirteen years ago, 
laid itself fondly on his breast. 

Write to iiiy motlier. You will see Home 
again. Tell her how we became friends. It 
will comfort her, as it comforts me.” 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for 
a moment towards his hair as it fluttered in 
the wind. The Ensign understood him. He 
smiled again when he saw that, and gently 
turning his face over on the Bupj>orting arm 
as if for rest, died, with his liand upon the 
breast in which he had revived a soul. 

No diy eye looked on Ensign Richard 
Doubledick, that melancholy day. He buried 
his friend on the field, and became a lone, be- 
reaved man. Beyond liis duty he appeared 
to have but two remaining cares in life ; one, 
to preserve the little packet of hair he was to 
give to Taunton’s mother ; the other, to 
encounter that French officer vvlio had rallied 
the men under whose fire Taunton fell. A 
new legend now })egan to circulate among 
our troops ; and it was, tlmt when he and 
the h^rench officer came face to flice once 
more, there would be weeping in France. 

The war went on — and through it went the 
exact picture of the French ofliceron the one 
.side, and the bodily reality upon the other — 
until the Battle of Toulouse was fought. In 
the returns sent home, appeared these words : 
“ Severely wounded, but not dangerously. 
Lieutenant Iticlianl Doubledick.” 

At Midsummer time in the year eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, Lieutenant Richard 
J )oubledick, now a browned ai)klier, seven and 
thirty years of age, came home to England, 
invafidcih He brought the hair with him, 
near his heart. Many a French officer had 
he seen, since that day ; many a dl^eadful 
night, in searching with men ami lanterns for 
his wounded, liad he relieved French officers 
lying disabled ; but, the mental picture and 
the reality ha<l never come together. 

Though lie was weak and suffered pain, he 
lost not an hour in getting down to Froine in 
Somersetshire, where Taunton’s mother lived. 
In the sweet, coni])a8sionato words that 
naturally jireseiit themselves to the mind to- 
night, “he was the only sou of his mother, 
and she was a widow.” 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady 
sat at her quiet garden-window, reading the 
Ifible ; reading to herself, in a trembling 
voice, that very passage in it as I have heard 
him tell. He heard the words ; “Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise ! ” 

He had to pass the window ; and the bright 
dark eyes of his debased time seemed to look 
at him. Her heart told her who he was ; she 
came to the door, quickly, and fell upon his 
neck. 

“ He saved me from ruin, made me a human 
creature, won me from infamy and shame. 
O God, for ever bless him ! As He will, He 
will ! ” 

“ Ho will ! ” the lady answered. “ I know 


he is in Heaven ! ” Then she piteously 
cried, “ But, 0, my darling boy, my darling 
boy ! ” 

Never, from the hour when Private 
Richard Doubledick enlisted at Chatham, 
had the Private, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant- 
Major, Ensign, or Lieutenant, breathed his 
right name, or the name of Mary Marshall, 
or a word of the story of his life, into any 
ear, except his reclaimer’s. That previous 
scene in his existence was closed. He had 
firmly resolved that his expiation should be, 
to live unknown ; to disturb no more the 
peace that had long grown over his old 
offences ; to let it be revealed when" he was 
dead,that he had striven and suffered, and had 
never forgotten ; and then, if they could for- 
give him and believe liiin — well, it would be 
time enough — time enough ! 

But, that night, remembering the words he 
had cherished for two years, “ Tell her how 
we I'ccame friends. It will comfort her, as it 
comforts me,” he related everything. It 
I gradually seemed to him, as if in his maturity 
’ he had recovered a mother ; it gradually 
seemed to her, as if in her bereavement she 
had found a son. During his .stay in England, 
the quiet garden into which he had slowly 
and painfully crept, a sti*anger, became the 
boundary of his home ; when he was able to 
rejoin his regiment in the spring, he left the 
garden, thinking was this indeed the first 
time he had ever turned his face towards the 
old colours, witli a woman's blessing ! 

He followed them — so ragged, so scarred 
and pierced now, that they would scarcely 
hold together — to Quatre Brjis, and Ligny. 
He stootl beside tliera, in an awful stillness 
of many men, shadowy through the mist and 
drizzle of a wet June forenoon, on the field of 
Waterloo. And down to that hour, the 
picture in his mind of the French officer had 
never been compared with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in action early 
in the battle, and received its first check in 
many an eventful year, when he was seen to 
fall. But, it swept on to avenge him, and left 
behind it no such creature in the world of 
consciousness, as Lieutenant Richard Double- 
dick. 

Thmugh pits of mire, and pools of rain ; 
along deep ditches, once roads, that were 
pounded and ]doiighed to pieces by artillery, 
heavy waggoiis, tramp of men and hoi'ses, 
and the struggle of every wheeled thing that 
could carry wounded soldiers ; jolted among 
the dying and the dead, so disfigured by bloocl 
and mud as to be hardly recognisable for 
humanity ; undisturbed by the moaning of 
men and the shrieking of liorses, which, 
newly taken from the peaceful pursuits of 
life, could not endure the sight of the strag- 
glers lying by the wayside, never to resume 
their toilsome journey ; dead, as to any sen- 
tient life that was in it, and yet alive ; the 
form that had been Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick, with whose praises England 
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rang, was conveyed to Bnissels. There, it went, and the sun — 0 the blossed siin, how 
was tenderly laid down in hospital : and there beautiful it is !— touched iny face, I thought 
it lay, week after week, through the long I saw a light white cloud pass out at the 
bright Buramer days, until the harvest, door. Was t here nothing that w^ent out ] ” 
spared by war, had ripened and was She shook her head, and, in a little while, 
gathered in. he fell asleep : she still holding his hand, and 

Over and over again, the sun rose and set soothing him. 
upioubthe crowded city ; over and over again, From that time, he recovered. Slowly, for 
the moonlight nights were quiet on" the he had been desperately wounded in the 
plains of Waterloo and all that time was a head, and had been shot in the body ; but, 
blank to what had been liieutenant Richard making eome little advance every day. When 
Boubledick. Rejoicing troops marched into he liad gained siidieient strength to converse 
Brussels, and marched out ; brothers and as he lay in bed, lie soon bt'gan to remark 
fathers, sisters, motliera, and Aviv'^es, came that Mrs. Taunton always brought him back 
thronging thither, drew their lots of joy or to his own history. "J'Jjen, In? recalh*d his pre- 
agony, and departed ; so many times a day, server’s d 3 u'ng words, and tliought, *‘it com- 
the bells rang ; so many times, the shadows of forts her.” 

the great buil\llngs changed ; so many lights One da.}’’, lie awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, 
sprang u}> at dusk ; so many feet passed here and asked her to rea<l to him. But, the ciir- 
aiid there upon the pavements ; so many tain of the bed, softening the light, which 
hours of sleep and cooler air of night sue- she always drew b.'uk wduoi lie aw'oke, that 
ceeded ; inditrerent to all, a marble face she might see him from her tnhle at the hed- 
lay on a bed, like the hire of a reciimluiiit side wdiere she sat st work, w'ns ludd iin 
statue on the tomb of Jdeutenant Richard drawn ; and a Avornau’s voice sjioke, which was 
Doubledick. not hers. 

Slowl y laboring, at Inst, through a longlieavy “ Can you l»car to see a stranger ?” it said 

dream of confused time and place, present- sofily. “ Will you like to see a stranger ? ” 
ing faint glini])ses of army surgeons avIiotu “Strangei* ! ” ho I'ejieated. The voice awoke 
he knew, and of faces that lu'ul been familiar old memories, before the flays of I’rivale 
to Ilia youtli-^deavest and kindest among Richard Double(]i(*k. 

them, Mni'y Marshall’s, with a solicitude ‘W\ stranger novv^ Imt not, a stranger once,” 
upon it more like reality than anything he it said in tones tliat tlirillcd jiim. Uieliard, 
could discern — Tiieutennnb Richard Doulilc- dear Richard, lost through .so ni.-my years, nyy 
dick came back to life. To tlie beautiful life name ” 

of a calm autnmu-eveiiing sunset. To tlio 1 )e cried out h(‘r mime, “ IMai'V !” and she 
peaceful life of a fresh (pact rcjoiii Avitli a hedd him in her arms, and his iie.ul lay oii 
large windoAv standing ojien ; a balcony her bosom. 

lieyond, in Avliicli Avore moving leaves and “ T am not bri‘aking a rash ^'oAv. Ibcliard. 
sweet-smelling Howaus ; beyond again, tlie Tlicse are not Mary .Marsh.airs li])s that 
clear sky, Avitli the sun full in his siglii, speak. . T ]iav(‘ another nariu'.” 

])Oiiring its golden radiance on Jiis bed. She Avas juarried. 

It was so triui(]uil and so lovely, that he ‘‘ I have anot leer naiu(‘, Richard. Did yfui 
theuight he had passed into another Avmrld. ever hear it ? ” 

And he said in a faint A’oice, “Taunton, are “Never!” 

you near me V' lie looked into her face, sopensi\udy heau- 

A face bent over him. Not bis ; his iiful, and wondered at tlie smile upon It 
mother’s. through her tears. 

“I came to nurse you. AVe haAm nursed “ Think again, Richard. Are } ou sure you 
you, many Aveeks. You were moved here, long neA^er heard my altered name '( ” 
ago. Do you remember nothing i ” “Never ! “ 

“Nothing.” ‘Don’t rnoAm your head to look at me, 

The lady kissed his check, and held liis dear Richard. Let it lie liere, wliile I tell 
hand, soothing him. rny story. I loved a generous, noble man ; loved 

“ Where is the regiment ? AVliat has hap- him with my whole lieart ; loved him fur years 
pened 1 Let me call you mother. What has and years ; loved him faithfully, devotedly ; 
happened, mother ? ” loved him with no hope of return ; loved him, 

“ A great victory, dear. The war is over, knowing nothing of liis highest qualities — not 
and the regiment was the bravest in the even knowing that he Avas alive. Ho Avas a 
field.” brave soldier. He was honoured and beloved 

His eyes kindled, his lips trembled, he by thousands of thousands, when the mother 
sobbed, and the tears ran doAvn his face. He of his dear friend found me, and showed me 
was very weak ; too weak to move his hand, that in all his triumphs he had never for- 
“Was it dark just now ? ” he asked pre- gotten me. He Avas wounded in a great battle, 
sently. He was brought, dying, here, into Brussels. I 

No,” came to watch and tend him, as I would hav^e 

“ It was only dark to me ? Something joyfully gone, with such a purpose, to the 

passed away, like a black shadow. But, as it dreariest ends of the earth. Wlien ho knew 
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no one else, he knew me. When he suffered 
moat, he bore hia sniferings l^arely mur- 
muring, content to rest liis head where 
yours rests now. Whoii ho lay at the point 
of ileath, he married me, that he might 
call mo Wife before lie died. And the name, 
my dear love, that 1 toolc on that forgotten 
night ” 

“ I know it now ! ” lie sobbed. The sha- 
dowy remenibranoe slrengthens. It is come 
back. I thank Heaven that my mind is quite 
restored ! My IMary, kiss me ; lull tliis weary 
Iiead to rest, or 1 slmll die of gratitude. Ilis 
parting words are fa! filled. I see Home 
again ! ** 

AVell ! Tin y wei'e liayqy. It was a long 
recovery, but; they were loi]>f)y through it all. ] 
'The snow had melted on tlie gronml, and the ' 
birds were Mieging in tlie JeaH(\s.s Ihicketsof 
(lie early spring, wlom thos{^ three were lirst ! 
.ahlo to ride out toyyi lier, and wlien people 
(locked about the op( n nerriage to cheer and 
congratul.ile ( 'eptain Iticiiard 1 >onhledick. 

But, e\e'n then, i(, b' e;inn> necessary hu- the 
Captain, instead of laduniing lo Kngland, to 
cui!qde|(> lib: ne'nauy in the cliioaie of 
Souil'.ern I’l’ancc. '.riiey found a .s))()t u]>on 
the Bhoue, williin a rid(‘ oi‘ the old town of 
Avi'inon and \iew of its lu'okeu 

bridge, whleii was all ihey eould desire; 
tlngy lived there, t')gethfr. six monilis ; tlum 
i‘(d.nriied to haieland. Ahva'i 'a; niton gr>twing 
old ati-er threi' yraivs — though not ;-•() old .as 
that, her brigiit. ([:;.rk ey(‘S were dimnnul — 
and I’l'iiKMid uwiiig that lu.'r st!-<‘]iglh li.'ui beeTi 
1 H'Crfitcd. by t!i'' chang(', res dved to go b;i(‘k 
for a t.> lhoS“ pai ts. slc' wen; with ^ 

a I'aithlul servant, who had often carrital her | 
s(Ui ill his .arms ; and slie was to !»e la'ioiiied 
and eseoi'ted home, at the year's emi, by 
Oa])taln Biehard Ooubledick. 

Slu* wrote regularly to her cdiildron (as she 
o.'ilh’d tlnmi now), .and they to lie?*. .She ’went 
to tlu; lu ighbonrhocil of Aix ; and there, in 
their own chateau leaar tin; farm(;r's liouse 
she lamted, sin; grew into inlim.acy with a 
family belonging lo tiiai jiart of trance. The 
intimacy began, in lier often meeting among 
the vineyarils a ])retty eliild : a girl with ;i 
most conijiassionate heart, who was never 
tired of listening to the solitary Knglisli 
la-dy’s stories of her poor son and the cruel 
wars. Tlio family wei*o as gentle as the child, 
and ;it length she came to know them so 
well, that she aci;epted tlieir invitation to 
pass the last month of her re.siddico abroad, 
under their roof. All this intelligence .she 
wrote home, ]>ieceme;d as it came almiit, from 
time to time ; and, at last, enclosed a polite 
note from the head of the chateau, soliciting, 
on the occasion of his a})])roaching mis.sion 
to tliat neighl)ourhood, the lionoiir of the 
company of ccthornino si jiistement c61^V>re, 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick. 

Oajitain J^oublodick ; jiow a hardy hand- 
some man in the full vigour of life, broader 
across the chest and shoulders than he had 


ever been before ; dispatclied a courteous 
reply, and followed it in person. Travelling 
through all that extent of country after three 
years of l*eac(‘, he blessed the better days on 
wliich the world had fallen. The corn was 
golden, not drenched in unnatural red ; was 
bound in sheaves for food, not trodden under- 
foot by men in mortal light. The smoke rose 
up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. 
Ine carls were laden with tlie fair fruits of 
the earth, not with wounds and death. To 
him wlio had so often seen the terrible 
j reverse, these things were beautiful indeed, 
.and they brought him in a softened spirit to 
the old chateau near Aix, upon a deep blue 
evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old 
ghostly kind, with round towers, and extm- 
guldicrs and a higli h;adon roof, and more 
win<low.s than Aladdin’s Palace. The lattice 
blinds were all tlirown open, after the beat of 
tlu‘ day, and there wci’c glim])se3 of rambling 
wxalls and corridors within. Then, there were 
immense outbuildings fallen into partial 
decay, masses of dark trees, terrace-gardens, 
balustrades ; tanks of water, too weak toplay 
and too dirty to work ; .statues, weeds, and 
ihiekebs of iron-railing (hat seemed to have 
overgrown tliemselves lilte the sbrublx'ries, 
and tf> have branched out in all manner oi‘ 
wild .s]iai>c.s. The entrance doors stood op-ri, 
as doors oben do in that country when the 
heat (•{* the day is past ; and the Paptaiii 
saw no bell or knocker, and walked in. 

' IT(; w.alk'.'d into a lofy stone hall, refre.s];- 
ingly coul ami gloomy after tlie glare of a 
Soiulu rn dav'.s travel. Extending along the 
four sides uC this hall, was a gallery, leading to 
suites of rooms ; and it wa,s lighted from the 
top. Still, no Ix’ll was to be .seen. 

‘‘ Failh,’’ .said (he ( 'aptain, halting, .ashamed 
of the clarikingof Ids boots, this is a ghostly 
beginning ! ” 

lie started back, and felt his face turn 
vrhito. Ill the gallery, looking down at him, 
stood the Ereiieh olheer : the officer whose 
picture lie li:ui lairricd iu his minrl so long 
and so far. ( ’ompared with the original, at 
last — in every liiuaiment how like it wa.s ! 

He moved, .and disappeared, and Captain 
Richard ]>oublcdick heard his steps coming 
quickly down into the liall. Ho enterecl 
through an archway. There was a bright, 
sudden look upon lii.s face. Much such a 
look as it had worn in that fatal moment. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Double- 
dick ? Kiichanted to receive him ! A thou- 
sand apologies ! The servants were all out 
in the air. There was a little fCte among 
them iu llie garden. In effect, it was the 
f6te day of my daughter, the little cherished 
and protected of Madame Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank, that 
Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick 
could not withhold his hand. “ It is the hand 
of a brave Englishman,” said the Fi'ench 
officer, retaining it while he spoke. ** I could 
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respect a bravo Englishman, even as my foe ; 
liow much more as luy friend ! I, also, am a 
soldier.” 

“ He has not remembered me, as I have 
remembered him ; he did not take such note 
of my face, that day, as I took of liis,” 
tljought ("aptain Kichard Doublediek. ‘‘Hovv 
sballltdlhim!”^ 

The French officer conducted his guest 
into a garden, and presented him to his wife : 
an engaging and beautiful woman, sitting 
with Mrs. Taunton in a whimsical old- 
fashioned pavilion. His daughter, her fair 
young face beaming with Joy, catiie running 
to embrace him ; and tliere was a boy- baby 
to tumble down among the orange-trees on 
the broad steps, in making for his father’s 
legs. A multitude of childrcn-visitors Avere 
dancing to sjU’ightly music ; and all the sor- 
A'aiits and peasants about the chateau were 
dancing too. It W'as a scene of innocent 
happiness that might hav'e bc'cn invented for 
the climax of the scenes of Peace wdiich had 
soothed the captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, 
until a resounding bell rang, and the French 
officer begged to show him his rooms. They 
went upstairs into the gallery from v/ Inch the 
officer had looke<l down ; and Monsieur Ic 
Capitaine Eichard Doubledick was cordially 
Avelcomed to a grand outer chamber, and a 
smaller one within, all clocks, and draperies, 
and hearths, and brazen dogs, and tiles, and 
cool dcAUces, and elegance, and vastness. 

“ You were at Waterloo,” said the French 
officer. 

“ I was,” said Captain Eichard Douhle- 
dick. ‘^And at Badajos.” 

Left alone Avith the sound of his own stern 
voice in his ears, he sat doAvn to consider. 
What shall I do, and how shall I tell him '? 
At that time, unlia])piiy, inaiiy dcjdorable 
duels had been fought between English and 
French officers, arising out of the recent Avar ; 
and these duels, and hoAv to avoid tliis officer’s 
liospitality, were the uppermost tliought in 
tJaptain Eichard Doubledick’s mind. 

He was thinking, and letting the time run 
out in Avhich he sliould have dressed for 
dinner, wdien Mrs. Taunton spoke to him 
outside the door, asking if he could give her 
the letter he had brought from IVIary ? “ His ' 
mother above all,” the Captain tliought. 

How shall I tell her ? 

“You Avill form a friendship with your 
host, I hope,” said Mr.s. Taunton, Avliom 
he hurriedly admitted, “ that will last for 
life. He is so true-hearted and so generous, 
Eichard, that you can hardly fail to esteem 
one another. If He had been spared,” slie 
kissed (not without tears) the locket in 
which she wore his liair, “he would have 
appreciated him with his own magnanimity, 
and Avould have been truly happy that the 
evil days were past, Avhich made such a man 
liis enemy.” 

She left the room ; and the Captain walked, 


first to one windoAv whence he could see the 
dancing in the garden, then to another 
wiiuloAV Avhence he could see the smiling 
prospect and the peaceful vineyards. 

“Spirit of my departed friend,” said he, “is it 
through thee, these better thoughts are rising 
in my mind ! Is it thou Avho liast shown me, 
all the AA’^ay I liaAX' heon drawn to meet tliis 
man, the blessings of the altered time ! Is 
it thou Avho hast sent thy stricken mother to 
me, to stay iiiy angry hand ! Is it from thee 
tlie whisper comes, that this man did his 
duty as thou didst — and as I did, through tliy 
guidance, Avliicli has Avholly saved me, hero 
on eartli — and that ho did no more ! ” 

Ho sat down, Avdth his head buried in his 
hands, and, Avheii he rose up, made the second 
strong resolution of his life ; d’hat neither to 
the French officer, nor to the mother of his 
departed friend, nor to any soul Avhilc t'ithcr 
of the two Avas living, Avould he breathe 
Avliat only lie kiieAV. And Avlien he toueheil 
that French officer’s glass Avitb his own, that 
day at dinner, he secretly forgave him in tin* 
name of the Divine Furgiver of injuries. 

Here, I ended mv story as the first Foor 
Traveller. But, if 1 had tohl it now, I e<>uhl 
have added that the time has since come 
when the son of Major Eichard Doubleditrk, 
and the son of that French oliicer, friends as 
their fathers were before tlumi, iuiight side 
by side in one cause : Avith their respeeti\e 
nations, like lung-divided l,*rothers Avliom the 
better times Jmve bronglit together, fast 
united. 

THE SECOND FOOE TEAVELLEE. 

1 AAi, b}' tiade (said the man Avitli Ids arm 
in a sling), a shipwright. I am recovering 
from an unlucky chop that one of my inati-s 
ave me with an adze. AVhen I am all riglit 
again, I shall get taken on in Chatham Yard. 
I have nothing else in jjarticiilar to tell of 
myself, so I’ll tell a bit of a .story of a sea- 
port town. 

Acon-Virlaz the jcAveller sat in his shop 
on the Common Hard of J3ellerip()rt smoking 
hi.s evening ])ipe. Business Avas tolerably 
* ri.sk in Jielleriport just then. The great 
three-decker the Blunderbore (Admiral 
Pumpkinseed’s llag-ship) had just come iu 
from the southern seas Avith the re.st of the 
squadron, and had been paid off. d’he big 
screw line-of-battle ship Eantail, Captain SiV 
Heaver Cole, K.CJ.B., liad got her blne-jxder 
up for Kainschatka, and lier creAV had bemi 
paid advance wage.s. The ]>iindrum war- 
steamer wa.s frc.sh coj^pering in the graving 
dock, and her men were enjoying a three 
weeks’ run ashore. The Ban-acouta, the 
Calabash, the Skiillsniasher, and the Nose- 
ring had returned from the African station 
with lots of prize moiiey from captured 
slavers. The dollyport division of Eoyal 
Marines — who liaa plenty of money to 
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spend, and spent it, too, — occupied the little in the wine line, and a little in the pic- 
Marine barracks. The Ninety-eighth Plungers, ture line, and a good deal, when occasion 
together with the depot companies of required it, in the crimp line, 
tlie Fourteenth Iloyal Screamers, had Acon-Virlaz sat in his shop on the Common 
marched in to relieve the Seventy-third Hard of Belleriport smoking his evening pipe. 
Wrestlers. There was some thought of It was in the back shop that Acon-Virlaz 
embodying, for gari'ison duty, in Belleriport sat. Above his head, hung the hammocks, 
the Seventh or West Swampshire Drabs the pilot-trowsers narrow at the knees and 
regiment of Militia. Pielleriport was full of wide at the ancles, the swinging lamps, and 
8ailors,8oldiers, and marines. Seven gold-laced the waterproof overalls. The front shop 
cocked hats could be observed on the door loomed dimly through a grove of pea-coats, 
steps of the Ceorge Hotel at one time, sou’- wester hats, Guernsey shirts, and cans 
Almost every la<]y’s bonnet in the High of preserve<l meat. One little gas jet in 
Street had a military or naval officer’s head the back-shop - — for the froiit gas was 
looking under it- Vou could scarcely get not yet liglited — llickered on the hdero- 
inio Miss Pyel)ord the pfistrycook’s shop for geneous articles liauging and hca]>ed up 
mi-!shi])nien. There were so many soldiers together all around. The gar just 
in the strc'ets, that you were inclined to take with light tlio brass knobs of the drawe rs 
Die wliole of the population of Belleriport whicli laii round all the four side s of the shop, 
for lobsters, and to imagine that lialf of tlieru tier above tier, and held Moses kirows how 
v/ere boiled and the other half waiting to be. I many mon^ treasures of watchmakiug, tailor- 
'J'lie Common Hard was as soft as a feallier- 1 iue', and outtittirig. The gas, just detined by 
bed with sailors. Lieutenant Hook at the j feehly-shiniug threads, the salient lines and 
Brndezvo\is was busy all day enrolling ! angles of a gi’eat iron safe in om* coriK'r ; 
A H's, ordinaries, and stout lads. The Itoyal ! ami tinally the gas just gleamed — twinkled 
(Ji ubbingtou viotnaUing yard w’as turning ' furtively, like a magpie looking inti; a iiiar- 
out thousands of barrels of salt beef and i row bone — upon the lienp of jewellery col- 
pork and sea biscuits per diem. Huge guns ; lected upon the great slate-covered coiniti r 
W(Te being hoisled on board ship ; seaman- | in Acon-Virlaz's back shop, 
riggers, caulkers, carpenters, and ship- 1 The counter was covered ■Nvith .slate ; for, 
wiights, were all some hundreds of degrees ' upon it Acon-Virlaz loved to clialk liis 
Imsier than bees ; and ruihIit gentlemen in I calculations. It was ledger, day-book, and 
the dockyard, habited in simple .suits of ' journal, all in one. The little eurly-headed 
drat*, marked with tlie l>road arrow — with ' »L^w boy who was elei'k, sliopman, messenger, 
.sL'i{*ed stockiug.s and glazed liats, and after and assistant-measurer in the tailoring de- 
wh'ise j>ei*sonal safet y 8<'iitineLs with fixed ' partment of the establishment, would as .soon 
bayonet.s ami v'ardei’s in oilskin coats ‘ liave thought of eating roast sucking I'ig 
atl'ectionately looked — were busy too, in beneath AeonAdrlaz’s iio.se, as of wiping, 
t heir \v:iy : dragging about chain-cables, j dusting, or, iudeed, touching the sacred sl.attf 
block.s and .spars, and loads of timbei*, 1 counter without special permission ami 
stc.adily but sulkily; and, in their close- authority from Acon-Virlaz lumself. 
slia ven, beetle-browed coimleuanees, evincing By the way, it was not by that luime that the 
a silent Imt profound disgust. jeweller andoutlitterwiisknown in Jielleriport. 

Acon-Virlaz had not done so badly during , He went by a simpler, homelier, siiorter appel- 
]kd!eriport\s recent briskness. He was a | lation : Moses, Levy, Sheeny — what you will ; 
jeweller; and sold watches, ring.s, chains, | it does not much matter Avhieh ; for most of 
bracelets, snufr-boxes, brooches, shirt-studs, tlie Hebrew nation liave an inner name as 
sleeve-buttons, ])eiicil-casc3, and true lovers’ w’ell as an inner and richer life, 
knots. But, Ills trade ill jewels did not inter- Acon-Virlaz was a little, plump, round, 
fere with his also vending hammock.s, black-eyed, red-lij)ped, blue-lx'arded man. 
telescoj>es,^iou’- wester hats, lime-juice, maps, Age had begun to discount his head, and had 
charts and log-books, Guernsey shirts, clasp given him sixty ])er oent of gray hairs. A-top 
knives, pea-coats, preserved meats, razors, he was bald, and wore a little skull-cap. Ho 
swinging lamps, sea-chests, daucing-pumps, had large fat hands, all creased and tumbled, 
eye-glasses, waterproof overalls, patent black- as if hU skin were too large for liim ; and, on 
ing, and silk pocket-handkercliiefs embla- one forefinger, he wore a great cornelian 
zoned with the flags of all nations. Nor did signet-ring, about which there were all sorts 

his dealing^ in these articles prevent him of legends. Miriam, his daughter, said 

from driving a very tidy little business in hut what have I to do with Miriam, his 
the pui'chase of gold dust, elephants’ teeth, daughter ? She does not enter into this 
feathers and bandanas, from home-returned history at all. 

sailors ; nor (so the censorious said) from The evening pipe that Acon-Virlaz was 
deriving some pretty little profits from the smoking was very mild and soothing. The 
cubing of seamen’s advance notes, and the blue haze went curling softly upwards, and 
discountiug of the acceptances of tlie officers seemed to describe pleasant figures of £ s. d. 
of her majesty’s army and navy ; nor (so the as it ascended. Through the grove, acro.ss 
downright libellous asserted) from doing a the front shop, Acon-Virlaz could see little 
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specks of gas from the lamps in tlie street ; 
could hear Barney, his little clerk and sho]>- 
hoy, softly whistling as he kept watch and 
ward upon the watches in the froiit window 
and the liabiliments exposed for sale outside ; 
could hear the sounds of a fiddle from the 
Admiral Nelson next door, where the inen- 
of-warsmeii were dancing ; could, by a cer- 
tain, pleasant, subtle smell from regions yet 
farther back, divine that Mrs. Virlaz (her 
father was a Bar-Galli, and wortli hills of 
gold) was cooking something nice for supper. 

Brom the pleasures of his pipe Acon-Virlaz 
turned to the pleasures of his jewellery. It lay 
tiler e on tlie slate-covered counter, rich and 
rare. Big diamonds, rubies, opals, emeralds, 
sapphires, amethysts, topazes, turquoises, and 
])earla. By the jewels lay gold. Gold in 
mas.sy chains, in mourning rings, in massy 
bracelets, in chased snulT-boxes — in gold snulf 
too — that is in dingy, dull dust from the 
Guinea coast ; in Hakes and mis-sh.apc*n 
lumps from the mine ; in toy-watches, in 
brave chronometers, in lockets, vinaigrettes, 
brooches, and such woman's gear. The voice 
of the watches was diimh ; the little llasks 
were scentless ; but, how much beauty, life, 
strength, power, lay in these coloured bau- 
bles ! Acon-Virhiz sighed. 

Here, a litt le clock in the front shop, whicli 
nestled ordinarily in the midst of a wilder- 
ness of boots, au(l thought a\)parently a great 
deal more of itself than its size warranted, 
after a prodigious de{il of running down, 
gasj.)ing, and clucking, struck nine. Acon- 
Virlaz laid down Jiis pipe, and turning tlic 
gas a little higher, was about calling out to 
Mrs. Vivlaz, tliat daughter of Bar-G.alli (sin* 
was very stout, and fried fish in sky-blue 
satin), to know what she had got for supper, 
when a dark body became mistily ajiparent 
in the recesses of the grove nf Guernsey 
.shirts and sou’-westers, shutting out the view' 
of the distant specks of gas in the street 
beyond. At the .same time, a voice, that 
si^eined to run upon a tramway, so smooth 
and sliding was it, said, three or four times 
ovei', “How is to-iiigiit with you, Mr.Virlaz, 
— how is it with you this beautiful night 'I 
Aha ! ” 

The voice and the body belonged to a 
gentleman of Mr. Yirlaz’s persuasion, who 
was stout and large, and very elastic in 
limb, and very voluble in delivery, in the 
which there was, I may remark, a tendency 
to reiteration, and an oily softness (inducing 
an idea that the tramway I mentioned hail 
been sedulously greased), and a perceptible 
lisp. Mr. Virlaz’s friend rubbed his hands 
(likewise smooth and well-greased) conti- 
nually. He was somewhat loosely jointed, 
which caused liim to wag his head from side 
to side as he talked, after the fashion 
of an image ; and his face would liave been 
a great deal handsomer if his complexion 
had not been quite so white and pasty, 
and his eyes not quite so pink, and both 


together not quite so like a suet pudding 
with two raisins in it. Mr. Virlaz’s friend’s 
name was Mr. Ben-Daoiul, and he came from 
Westhamptou, where he discounted bills and 
sold clocks. 

Take a seat, Ben,” said the jeweller, w hen 
he had recognised his friend and shaken 
hands with him; Mrs. V, will be down 
directly. All w’ell at home ? Take a 
pipe?” 

“I will jast sit dowm a little minute, and 
thank you, Mr.Virlaz,” Beii-Daoud answered 
volubly; “ and all are well but little Zeeky, 
who hjis thrushes, and has sw'oolleii, the dear 
child, much since yesterday ; but beg Mrs. 
Virlaz not to disturb herself for me, — for I 
am not long here, and will not take a pipe, 
having a cold, and being about to go a long 
journey to- morrow'. Aha I ” 

All this, Mr. Ben-Daoud said wdth the vk- 
treme volubility wdiich I have noticed, and 
in the exact order in wdiich his words Jire set 
down, but without any vocal punctuation. 
There was considerable doubt among the 
])eople as to .Mr. Ben-Daoud’s nationality. 
Some said that he came irom rolaud ; 
others, that he hailed from Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine ; some inclined to the belief that 
Amsterdam, in Jlolland, w'as Ids natal 
place ; .some, that Gibraltar liad given him 
birth, or the still more distant land of Tan- 
gier. At all events, of wdiatsoever nation lie 
was, or if not of any, he Avas for all Jewry, 
and knew the time of the d.-iy remarkably 
well, lie had been in the rahbit-skin Hue of 
busines.s before he took to selling clocks, to 
which he added, wdieii regiments Avere in 
g.nrrison, at AVesthanipton, the art of dis- 
counting. 

“Going on a journey, eh, Ben?” asked 
Acon- Virlaz. “ Business I ” 

“Oh, business of course, Mr. Virlaz,” his 
friend replied. “Always business. I have 
some little moneys to lookup, and some little 
purch.'uses to make, and, indeed, humbly wish 
to turn a little penny ; for, I liave very many 
heavy calls to meet next month, — a little bill 
or tw'o of mine you hold, by the way, amoiiff 
the rest, Mr.Virlaz.” 

“ True,” the jeweller said, rather nervously, 
and putting his hand on a great leathern 
portfolio in his breastpocket, in wldcli he 
kojit his acceptances ; “ and shall you be long 
gone, Mr. Daoud ? ” 

This “ Mr. Daoud,” folloAving upon the 
former familiar “ Ben,” w^as said without 
steriniess, but spoke the creditor awakened 
to his rights. It seemed to si^y, “Smoko, 
drink, and be merry till your ‘ accepted pay- 
able at such a date’ comes due ; but pay 
then, or I’ll sell you up like death.” 

Mr. Ben-Daoud seemed to have an inkling 
of this ; for, he wagged his head, rubbed liis 
hands, and answered, more volubly than ever, 

“ Oh, as to that, Mr. Virlaz, dear sir, my 
journey is but of two days lasting. I shall 
be back the day after to-morrow, and with 
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Homething noticeable in tlie way of dianioncJs. of money and your niglitcaj) and a comb 
Alia ! ” ready.*’ 

“Diamonds!” exclaimed Acon-Virlaz, “But,” tlie jeweller jiskcd, with one re- 
glancing towards the drawer where his jewels turning tinge of suspicion, “how are we to 
were; for you may be sure he had swept get there, Ben ? ” 

them all away into safety before his friend “ Oh,” replied Mr. Ben-Daoud, coolly, “ wc’ll 
had completed his entrance. “ Diamonds ! have a shay.” 

Where iire you going for diamonds, Ben ? ” Sky Fair ! — diamomls ! — cheap bargains ! 

“Why, to the great fair that is held to- Aeon Virlaz could lliink of nothing else all 
morrow, Mr. Virlaz, as well yon know.” tlie timeof sujiper ; which was sometliing very 

“Fair. Ben? Is there any fair to-morrow nice indeed in the fish way, and into the 
near Jielleriport ? ” cooking of which oil entered largely. He was 

“Why, bless my heart, Mr. Virlaz,” Ben- so j)reoccupied, that Mrs. Virlaz, and Miriam 
Daond responded, holding nji his fat liands ; his daughter, who had large eyes and a coral 
“can it bo tliat you, so respectable and no- necklace (for week-days), were fain to ask 
ticeable a man among onr peo]>le, don’t know him the cause tliereof ; and he, like a good 
that to-njoiTow is tlie great jewel fair iliat is and tender liusband and lather as he was 
held once in ewry Imndred years, at wliich (and as most Hebrews, to their credit, are), 
diamonds, rubies, and all other pretty stones told tliein of Ben-Daond’s marv'ellous story, 
are sold clieap — cheap as dirt, my dear — a and of his intended journey, 
luindreil tliousand giiineas-wortli for sixpence, The next morning, as the clock struck 
one may say. Your grand fatlier must liave eight, the sound of wheels was heard before 
been there, and w'ell lie made liis market, ! Aeon- Viriaz’s door in the Common Hard of 
you may be sure. Aha ! Chxxl man I,” Bclleriport, and a handful of gravel was 
“ I mjvcr heard of such a thing,” giisped playfully tlirowii against the lirst-llooi* 
^con-Virhiz, perfectly amazo<l and bewil- window l)y the hands of Ben-Daoud of 
dered. “ And what do you call tliis fair ?” Westliampton. 

“Why, Sky Fair! As well you should But it needed no gravel, no noise of wheels, 
know, dear sir.” no striking of clocks, to awaken Acon- 

“Sky Fair ?” repeated the jewel Ici*. Virlaz. ]ic liad been up and dressed since 

“fSky Fair,” an-swensl 13en-i>aoud. six o’clock ; and, leaving Mrs. ViiiaZ peaee- 

“ But whereabouts is it ? ” fnll}' and soundly 8lee])ing ; and ln%slily 

“Conn* here,” the voluble man said. lie swallowing some hot coffee prepared by 
took hold of Acon-Virlaz by the wrist, and Barney the lad (to wlioiu he issued strict 
led him through the grove of pea-coats into injunctions concerning the conduct of the 
the front shop ; through the front shop into warehouse <iuring the day) ,* he desceinled 
tlie open street ; and then pointing upwards, into tlie street, and was affectionately hailed 
lie directed ilie gaze of the dew to where, in by liis fellow voyager to Sky Fair, 
the otlnu’wise iinillimiined sky, there was Tin; seller of clocks sat in the “shay” of 
shining one solitary star. whicli he liad spoken to Acon-Virlaz. It was 

“ Don’t it look 2 »re.tt y !” he asked, sinking a diasky little concern, very loose ou its 
Ins voice into a contidoiitial whisper. “Don’t ': springs, and worn and rusty in its gear. As 
it look like a diamond, and glitter and to the animal that drew it, Mr. Ben-Daoud 
twinkle as if some of our j>oo])lo tlie lapi- mentioned by tbe way that it was a discount 
daries in Amsterdam liad cut it into faces, pony ; having been taken as an equivalent 
That’s where Sky Fair is, Mr. Virlaz. Aha !” for casli in numberless bills negotiated in the 
“Ami you are going there to-morrow?” Westliampton gandson, and had probably 
Acon-Virlaz asked, glancing uneasily at his been wairtli, in bis time, considerably more 
companion. than bis weight in gold. 

“ Of course I am,” Beu-Daoud replied, Said pony, if lie was a rum ’uii to look at 
“with my little bag of money to make my — which, indeed, he was, being hairy where 
little purchases. And saving your presence, he should have been smooth, and having 
dear sir, I think you will bo a great fool if occasional bald places, as thougli be were in 
you don’t come with me, and make some little the habit of scratching himself with his 
purcliasos too. For, diamonds, Mr. Virlaz, hoofs — which hoofs, coupled wdih bis whity- 
are not so eiisily come by every day, as in brown ankles, gave him the appearance of 
Sky Fair ; and a hundred years is a long having indifferent bluchers and dirty white 
time to wait before one can make another socks on — was a good ’un to go. So remark- 
such bargain.” ably good was he in going, that he soon left 

“I'll come, Ben,” the jeweller cried, enthu- behind, the high street of Bclleriport, where 
siastically. “ I’ll come ; and if ever I can do the shop-boys were sleepily taking down the 
you any little obligation in the way of moneys, shutters ; where housemaids were painfully 
I will.” And lie grasped the hand of Ben- elaborating the doorsteps with hearth-stones, 
Daoud, who sold clocks and discounted. to be soiled by the first visitor’s dirty boots 

“ Why, that’s right,” the other returned, (such is the way of the world) ; where the 
“ And I’ll come for you at eight o’clock to- milkman was making liis early morning 
morrow, punctually ; so get your little bag calls, and the night policemen were going 
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liouie fi’oia duty ; aud llie third lieutenant of soiial ; for, to say truth, the razors in which 
the Rlundeibore — who hatl been ashore on he dealt were not of the primest steel, 
leave, and was a little shaken about the eyes There was a great light. Tlje brightest 
still — was li.Mstening to catch the “ bec'Lboat ” sun-light that Acon-Virlaz had over seen was 
to convey liiin to his slii}). Next, the town but a poor farthing candle corn jmred to this re- 
itself did the pony leave behind: the out- .splendency. There was a great gate through 
skirts, the outly ing villages, the ruined stocks i which they had to pass to tlie fair. The gate 
and deserted ])oui]d, the 1 ‘or t- Ad niirars | seomod to Acou-Virlaz as if all the jewellery 
villa : all these he passed, running as fast as and wrouglit gold in the world liad been half- 
a constable, or a bill, until he got at last into finsed, half- welded together, into one monstrous 
a broad white road, which Acon-Virlaz never arabes(]uo or trellis-work. There was a little 
rciiieinbcred to luu c seen befoj’O ; a road porter’s-lodge by llie gate, and a cunning- 
witii a high hedge on either side, and to looking little man by it, with a large bunch 
which there seemed to he no end. of keys at his girdle. The thing seemed im- 

Mr. Ben-Daoud drove the ])ony in first- possible and ridiculous, yet Aeon-Virhiz 
rate style. ills head and the animars could not htdp faiicjdiig that lie had seen tlic 
waggetl iucanicert; and tlio mort) lie lluuri.shetl cunning little porter before, and, of all places 
liis whip, the mere the pony went; and in the world, in London, at the lock-np house 
botli seemed to like it. The great Avhitc in Cursitor Streel, Chanci'ry Lane, kcjit by 
r(.:id sent 11 }) no (lust. Its .stones, if stones it M r. iMephiboshctli, to whose red-headed 
had, never grated nor gave out a .sound little turnkey, Jlenjy, ho bore an extraordinary 
beneath the wheels of the “shay.” It was ; reMemblanee. 

onlj^ very white and broad, and seemed to i AVho is to tell of the glories of Sky Fair? 
have no t?ud. AV^ho, indeed, unle.s.s ho had a harj) of gold 

Not. aiwe.ys vdiite, however; for, as they strung with diamonds ? Who is to tell of the 
]>rogro.ssc(l, it turned in colour first milky- long lines of dazzlingly white booth.s, hun- 
grey, then wh;it .schoolboy.s call, in con- dreds, if not thousands, if not million.s, of 

nection with the fiuid servtal out to them at miles in extent, wlnu’o jewels of sui’})ass- 

breakfast time, sl;y-l)lue ; then a. deep, vivid, ing size and purest water were sold by 
eoieatial blue. And the liigli hedge on either the peck, like peas; by the pound, like 
side melted liy degree.s into the same hue ; spice nuts ; by the gallon, like table beer ^ 

and Acon-Adrlaz began to fi'el curiously Who is to tell of the swings, the round- 

leatlicry about the liody, and breezy about abouts, the throwing of sticks, each stick 
the lungs. He caught liold of the edge of surmounted by a diamond as big as an ostrich 
the “shay,” a.s tliough lie were afraid of egg; the live armadillos with their jewelled 
falling over. He sliut hks (3yes from time to .s(mle.s ; the scratehers, corruscating like 
time, as though he Averc dizzy. He began to meteors ; the gingerbread kings and queens ; 
fancy that he w^as in the .sky. the wliole fun of the fair, one daz- 

“ There is Sky Fair, Mr. Virlaz ! ” Ben- zliiig, blinding, I’adiating ma.ss of gold and 
Daoud suddenly siud, pointing a-liead with gems ! 

his whi]). It was not Aeon Virlaz aa^io could tell 

At that moment, doubtless lliruugh the much about these wondrous things in after 
.superior attractions of Sky Fair, the dusky days ; for lie was too occupied with his little 
“ shay ” became of so little account to Aeon- bag of money, and hia little fairings. Beii- 
Virlaz as to disappear (uitirely from Ids sight Haoud had spoken the truth : diamonds were 
and mind, though he had left his nightcap iis cheap as dirt in 8ky Fair. In an incon- 
Miid comb (his little bag of money avjis safe ceivably short space of time, and by the ex- 
iii his side-pocket, trust him), on the cushion, penditure of a few halfpence, tlie jeweller had 
At tlic same moment it must have occurred laid in a stock of precious stones. But, he was 
to the discount pony to put himself out at not satisfied with pockets-full, bags-full, hats- 
living in some very remote coi ner of creation, full, of unset, uncut gems. There were heaps of 
for, ho vanished altogether too ; and Aeon- jewelled trinkets, chains, bracelets, rings, 
Firlaz alnio.st fancied that lie saw the beast’s ])ile(l up for sale. He hankered aftei* these, 
collar fall fifty thousand fiithoms five, true as He bought heaps of golden ring.s. He decorated 
a plumb-line, into space ; and the reins, his wrists and ankles with bracelets and bari- 
Avhich but a moment before Ben-Haoud had gles enough for a Bayadere. He might have 
held, flutter loosely away, like feathers. been a dog, for the collars round his neck. 

He found himself treading upon a hard, He might have been an Ambrose Gwyniiett 
loose, gritty surface, which, on looking down, hung in chain.s, for the profusion of those 
appeared like diamond-dust. ornaments in gold, with wliich he loaded him- 

“ Which it is,” Mr. Ben-Daoud explained, self. And then he went in for solid services 
when Acon-Virlaz timidly asked him. Cheap of plate, and might have been a butler or a 
a.3 dirt here I Capital place to bring your philanthropist, for the piles of ewers, salvers, 
cast iron razors to be sharpened, Mr. candelabra, and goblets which he accumulated 
Virlaz.” in his hands, under his arms, on his head. 

The jeweller felt inclined for the moment, More gold ! more jewels I More — more — 
to resent this pleasantry as somewhat per- Till a bell l>egan to ring, — aloud, clanging, 
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voiceful golden bell, carried by a shining 
bellman, and the clapper of which was one 
luige diamond. The thousands of people 
who, a moment before, liad been purchasing 
jewels and gold, no sooner heard the bell than 
they began to scamper like mad towards the 
gate ; and, at the same time, Acon-Virhiz 
heard the l)ellman making proclamation that 
Sky Fair would close in ten minutes time, 
and that every man, woman, or child found 
within the precincts of tlie fair, were it only 
for the thousandth ])art of the titlie of a 
moment after the clock had struck Twelve, 
would be turned into stone for a hundred 
years. 

Till the men, women, and chihlren from 
every nation under the sun (lie had not 
observed them until now, so intent had he 
been on his purchases), came tearing past 
him ; treading on his toes, bruising his riha, 
jostling him, })UHhing him from side to side, 
screaming to liim with curses to move on 
quicker, or to get out of tlie way. But, lie 
eoiihl not move on quicker. Jii.s gold stuck 
to him. His jewels weighed him down. 
Invisilih^ clogs seemed to attach tlicmselves 
to his feet. He kept dropping his precious 
wai'es, and, for tlie life of him, could not 
refrain from slopiiing to jiick them up ; in 
doing whieli he dropped more. 

Till Mr, Beii-Daoud ^laased him wdth a 
p'irdle ''‘f big diamonds, tied round liis waist 
in a blue bird’s-eye handkerchief, like a profes- 
sional pedestrian. 

Till the gro.'it bell from ringing intermittent 
jH'aLs k(q.)t up one continuous clang. Till a 
clock above, like a eatlHU'ine wheel, which 
Aeon- V'irlaz had not before noticed, began to 
let olT rockets of minutes, Bomaii candles of 
seconds. Till the bellman’s proclamation 
merged into one sustained roar of Oh yes ! 
Oh yes ! Till the red -headed gate-keeper, who 
was like Mr. Mephibosheth’s tuinkey, gave 
himself up to an unceasing scream of “All 
out ! A 11 out !” whirling liis keys above Ids 
head, so that they scattered sparks and Hakes 
of fire ah around. 

Till fifty thousand other bells began to 
clang, and fifty million other voices to scream. 
Till all at once there was silence, and the 
clock began to strike slowly, sadly. One, two, 
three, four — to Twelve. 

Acon-Virlaz was within a few feet of the 
gate when the fatal clock began to strike. 
By a desperate effort he civst aside the loa<l 
of ])late which imjieded his movements. He 
tore off his diamond-laden coat ; he cast Ids 
waistcoat to the w^inds, and plunged madly 
into tlio throng that blocked up the entrance. 

To find himself too late. The great gates 
closed with a heavy shock, and Acon-Virlaz 
reeled away from them in the rebound, 
bruised, bleeding, and des])airing. He was 
too late. Sky hair was elo.sed, and he wiis to 
be turned into stone fur a hundred years. 

The red-headed doorkeeper (who by the 
way squinted abominably) was leaning with 


his back to the gate, drumming with his 
keys on the bars. 

“ It’s a beautiful day to be indoors,” he said, 
consolingly. “ It’s bitter cold outside.” 

Acon-Virlaz shuddered. He felt his heart 
turning into stone within him. He fell on 
liis knees before tlie red-headed doorkeejxir ; 
and with tears, sobs, groan.s, entreated him to 
open the gate. He offered him riches, he 
offered him the hand of Miriam his large- 
eyed daughter : all for one turn of the key 
in the lock of the gate of Sky Fair. 

“ (Jan’t ho done,” the doorkeeper remarked, 
shaking his head. “Till Sky Fair opens 
again, you can’t be let out.” 

Again and again did the jeweller entreat, 
until he at last appeared to make an impres- 
sion on the red-headed janitor. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what I can do for you, 
old gentleman,” lie said : “ I daren’t open the 
gate for my life ; but there’s a window in my 
lodge ; and if you choose to take yoiircliance 
of jumping out of it (it is’nt far to fall) you 
can.” 

Acon-Virlaz, uttering a confused medley 
of thanks, Avas about to rush into the lodge, 
wlien the gatekeeper laid his hand upon his 
arm. 

“ By the way, mister,” he said, “you may 
as well give mo that big signet ring on your 
finger, as a token to remind you of all the 
fine tilings you promised me when I come 
your way.” 

The jeweller havStily plucked off the desired 
trinket, and gave it to his red-headed de- 
liverer. Tlien, he darted into the narrow, 
dark ])orter’s lodge, overturned a round table, 
on which was the doorkeeper’s dinner (it 
smell very much like liver and bacon), and 
clambered u]) to a very tall, narrow window. 

He leaned his hands on the sill, and thrust- 
ing his head out to see how far lie had to 
jump, descried, immediately, beneath him the 
dusty shay, the discount }>ony, and Mr. Ben- 
Daoud with a liglited cigar iii his mouth 
and the reins in his hand, just ready to 
start. 

“ Hold hard ! ” screamed Acon-Virlaz. 
“Hold hard! Ben, my dear friend, my old 
friend : hold hard, and take me in ! ” 

Mr. Beii-Daoud’s reply was concise but 
conclusive : 

“ Go to Bermondsey,” he said, and whipped 
his pony. 

The miserable man groaned aloud in 
despair ; for tho voice of the doorkeeper 
urged him to be quick about it, if ho 
was going to jump ; and he felt, not only 
his heart, but his limbs, becoming cold and 
stony. 

Sliuttin" liis eyes and clenching his teeth, 
he jumped and fell, down, down into space. 
According to his own calculations, he must 
liavc fallen at least sixty tliousand miles and 
for six months in succession ; but, according to 
Mrs. Acoii-Virla.z and Miriam his large-eyed 
daughter, lie only fell from his arm-chair 
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into the fii*e-place, striking his head against 
the tongs as he fell ; Laving come home a little 
while before, with no such thing about him as 
his beautiful seal-ring; and being slightly the 
woi'se for liquor, not to say drunk. 

THE THIRD POOR TRAVELLER. 

You wuit uiy story, next ? Ah, well! 

Such marvels as you two have lohl 
You must not think that I can tell ; 

For 1 am only twelve years old. 

long! hope 1 shall have been 
Oil my iirst voyage, and wouders seen. 

Some princess I may liclj) to free 
I'l-oni pirates on u far-olf sea ; 

Or, on some desert isle bo left, 

Of friends and shipmates all bcrcfl. 

For tbc hrst time I venture fortli, 
from our blue nnumtains of the north. 

My hinsman kept the lodge that stood 
Guarding theentmnec near the wood, 
liy the stone gateway gray and o]<l, 

\\ ith (piaiiit devices caiaed about, 

And broken shields ; while dragons hidd 
Glared on the cuiumon world without 5 
And the long trembling ivy spray 
Half hid the centuries’ decay. 

In solitude and silence grand 
The castle towered above tlic land : 

The castle of the Karl, whoso name 
(Wrapped in old bloody legends) came 
Down through the times wlieii Truth and Right 
Bent down to armed Pride and Might. 

He owned the country far and near; 

And, for some weeks in overy^year,' 

( When the brown leaves were falling fast 
And the long, lingering autumn passed), 

He would come down to hunt the deer, 

AVilh hound and horse in splendid pride. 

The story lasts the live-long year, 

The peasant’s winter evening (ills, 
hen he is gone and they abide 
111 the lone quiet of their hills. 

I longed, too, for the happy night, 

When all with torches flaring bright 
The crowding villagers would stand, 

A patient, eager, waiting band, 

Until the signal ran like flame 
“ They come I” and, slackening speed, they came. 
Outriders first, in pomp and state, 

Pranced on their horses thro’ the gate; 

Tlien tlio four steeds as black as night, 

All decked witli trappings blue and white. 

Drew thro’ the crowd that opened wide. 

The Earl and Countess side by side. 

The stern grave Eari, with formal smile 
And glistening eyes and stately pride, 

Could ne’er my childish gaze beguile 
From the fair presence by his side. 

The lady’s soft sad glance, her eyes 
(Like «tar8 that shone in summer skies), 

Her pure white face so calmly bent, 

With gentle greetings round her sent; 

Her look, that always seemed to gaze 
Where the blue past had closed again 
Over some happy shipwicrkcd days, 

With all their frciglit of love and pain. 

She did not even seem to sco 
The little lord upon her knee. 


And yet he was like angel fair, 

With rosy cheeks and golden hair, 

That fell on shoulders white as snow. 

But the blue eyes that shoiio below 
His cluslcring rings of auburn curls, 

Were not his mother’s, but the Earl’s. 

I feared the Karl, so coid and grim, 

1 never dared be seen by him. 

When thro’ our gate he used to ride, 

My kinsman Walter bade me hide; 

He said he was so stern. 

•So, when the hunt came ]>:i3t our way, 

I always hasten’d to obey, 

Until 1 heard tlie bugles play 
’The notes of their return. 

But she — my very heart-sliiiitis stir 
Whene’er I s]>eak «)r think of lier — 

’i'ho whole wide world emiUl never see 
A noble lady sueli as she, 

So full of angel charity. 

Strange things of her our nciglihoiirs tcdil 
In llie long a\ inter evenings Cold, 

Arouiul the fire, ’riiey would d^a^\■m■al 
And sj)eak lialf-w hisperiug, as in (ear: 

As if they thought the h^iil could hear 
Tlicir treason ’gainst his name. 

Tliev thought the story that his pride 
]Tadstoope<l to wtd .'i low born bride, 

A sltiin upon his fame. 

Soiiie said ’iwas false ; there could not be 
Such blot on his nobility : 

But others vowed that they had hcaid 
’J'ho actual story word for W'oid, 

I'Vom one who well iiiy huly knew, 

And had declared the story true. 

In a far village, little known, 

8I1C dwelt — so ran the talc — alone. 

A widowed bride, yet, oli ! s(» bright, 

Shone thnntgh the mist of grief, lier chariuB; 
'J’hey said it was the loveliest sight,-— 

Sho with her b.ihy in her arms. 

Tl)c Karl, one summer morning, rode 
By the sea- shore where she abode ; 

Again he came, — that vision swfcct 
Drew him reluctant to her fooA* 

Fierce must the struggle in his heart 
Have been, between his love and pride, 

Until he chose that woiidnnis part, 

To ask her to become his bride. 

Yet, ere his noble name she boro, 

He made her vow that nevermore 
Slic would behold her cliild again, 

But hide his name and hers from men. 

The trembling juoinisc duly spoken, 

All links of the low past were broken, 

And she arose to take her stand 
Amid the nobles of the land. 

Then all would wonder, — could it he 
That one so lowly born as sIjc, 

Raised to such height of bliss, should seem 
Still living in some weary dream ? 

’Tis true she bore with calmest grace 
The lionours of her lofty place, 

Yet never smiled, in peace or joy, 

Not even to greet her princely boy. 

Sho heard, with face of white despair, 

The aumon thunder through the air, 

That she had given the Karl un heir. 
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Kay, even more (they whispered low, 

As if they scarce durst fancy so), 

'ri>at, through her lofty \vcd<led life, 

No word, no lone, hetra} ed the wife. 

Her luoh seemed ever in the past ; 

Never to him it grew more sweet; 

Tiio sclhsamc weary glance she cast 
Upon the grt'y-honnd at her feet, 

As upon liim, who hade her claim 
'J’he ( lowning lionour of his name. 

This eo.'sip, if old Waiter lu'erd, 

He (hceked it with a j:,(;ornfui word; 

1 nev<u‘ dur.'t sncli tales repeat ; 

He was too serious and discreet 
'Po sjusik of wliat his lord iniglit do. 
iJeside,--, he Io\'ed niy la, dy too : 

And many a time, I rw olleet, 

’J'iu y W(.,re logethei' in the wooii ; 

Hc^ wIlii oU air of grave re.s]>eet, 

And earnest hi(,)h, uncovered stood. 

And llurneli tiudr sjHaadi 1 never herud, 
no-iV and lluni a loiiclfO' woid,) 

1 sau' li( sjtahf as none hut one 

Siie io\ed and liusted, duist liave done ; 

1 'or oft 1 Matelu-d tliciu in the sliade 
'I'hat idle (dose forest hratudies made, 

Till slanting iroidiui sunheanis eamc 
And smote tlie lir-tiees into tlaiiie, 

A radiant gh)i\ round lu'r lit, 

'1 Ill'll duwn lu r wliite lolie seemed to 11. t, 
(•'.Iding the hrown iea'.es on the groninl, 
And ali llu' feathery ferriH around. 

While h} >oine gloomy pine she leant 
Ai'd he in earnest talk would (stand, 

1 saw the tear-drops, ns she hent, 

Fall on llie ilowers in lui liaiul. 

Stiange as it si'cmed and scetins to he, 
d'hat oiK' so sid, so e<dd as she, 

Could love a little child like me; 

^'et so it was, I never heard 

Siieh li'iidi r woi'iis as .siu! wouhi say, 

Or nnirmiir.s, sweeter llian a word, 

Would lircailie njxm me as I lay. 

^\'l.lle I, in smiling joy, wovild rest, 

I'Di lionrs, my head upon lur hreanl. 

Our iieiglihours said that none could sec 
In me the eoinuion ehildish charms, 

(So grave and still I used to he,) 

And )ct she held me in her uems, 

In a fond edas]), ho close, so tight, — 

1 often dream of it at night. 

She hade me tell her all — no otlicr, 

My cliildisli tliought.s e’rc cured to know ; 
l'\>r I — I never knew' my mother ; 

1 was an orphan long ago. 

And I could all my fancies fKJur, 

'i’hat gentle loving face before. 

She liked to licar me tell Irer all ; 

How tliat day 1 iiud climbed the tree, 

To make the largest tir-cones full ; 

And how one day 1 hoped to bo 
A sailor on the licop blue 8ca — 

She loved to hear it all ! 

'Phen wondrous things she used to tell, 

Of the strange dreams that she had known. 
I used to love to hear them well ; 

If only for her sweet low tone, 

Sometimes so sad, although I knew 
That such things never could bo true. 


One day she told mo svicli a tale , 

It made me grow all cold and pale, 

The fetirlul thing she told ! 

Of a poor woman rnad and wild 
Who coined the Hfe-hlood of her child. 

Who, tempted by a hend, liad sold 
The heart out of Ijcr breast for gold. 

Ttut, when she t:uv me frightened seem, 

She smiled, and said it was a dream. 

How kind, liow fair she was ; liow good 
1 cannot tell you. If I could 
You, too, would love her. 'I'hc luei'c thought 
Of licr great love for me has brought 
Tears in my eyes : though fuj- away, 

It seems as it were yesterday. 

And just as when J look on high 
'Phrongh tiie bine silenee of the sky, 

I’resh btars shine out, and more- and inoiT, 
Win re 1 eouM see so few before. 

So, the more steadily 1 g:ue 
Upon those f.ir-oil’ misty days, 

!j wnth, fresh tones, ficsh memoricB start 
l>cloii‘ my eyes and in my heart. 

1 can rcinenilx'r liow one day 
( I'a'l.ing in silly childish way) 
i said how happy I should he 
If I were like her son — as fair, 

W ith just sucii bright hint' eyes as he. 

And such long locks of golden hair, 

A dark smile on licr jiale face broke, 

And in .strange solemn words she spoke : 

“ My own, my (hading one — no, no! 

1 love yon, far, far hcltcr so. 

1 would not change ih.e look you hear, 

Or one wave of your dark brown hair. 

'Phe mere glance of your sunny eyes^ 

])eep in my deepe.'^t soul 1 prize 
Above thac baby lair ! 

Not one of all the Harl’s ])roiul line 
In beauty ever nialcbed with tbine. 

And, 'lis by iby dark locks thou art 
Buund even faster round my heart, 

And made more wdioUy mine! ” 

And then she ]>auscd, and weeping said, 

“ You are like one who now is dead — 

Who sleeps in a far distant gnive. 

( ) may God grant that you may bo 
As noble and as good as he. 

As gentle and as brave I ’’ 

'Phen in my childish way I cried, 

“ 'Phe one you tell mo of who died, 

Was he as noble as the Karl ? " 

I sec her red lips scornful curl, 

I feel her hold iny band again 
So tightly, that 1 shrank in pain — 

1 seem to hear her say, 

“ lie whom 1 tell you of, who died, 

1 le was so noble and so gay, 

So generous and so brave, 

'Phut the proud Karl by his dear side 
Would look a craven slave.*' 

She paused; then, with a quivering sigi>, 

Slie laid her hand upon my brow : 

“ Jjivo like liim, darling, and so die. 
Kemeinbcr that he tells you now, 

'Pruc peace, real honour, and content, 

Tu cheerful picTlis toil abide; 

For gold and spleiulotir are but sent 
To curse our vanity and pride.’* 

One day some childish fever pain 
Bunit in my veins and filed my brain. 
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MQaninjr, T turned from side to side ; 

And, sobbing in my bed, I cried, 

Till night in calm and darkness crept 
Around me, and at last I slept. 

When suddenly I woke to see 
The liady bending over me. 

The drops of cold November vain 
Were falling from lier long, damp hair ; 

Her anxious eyes were dim with pain; 

Yet she looked wondrous fair. 

Arrayed for some great feast she came, 

With stones that shone and burnt like flamr 
Wound round licr neck, like some hriglit snake, 
Ami set like stars within her hair, 

Tliey sparkled so, they seemed to make 
A glory ('vcrywlierc. 

1 felt her tears upon niy face, 

Her kisses on my eyes ; 

And a strange thought I could not trace 
J felt within my heart arise ; 

And, half in feverish pain, 1 said : 

O if my mother were not dead ! ’’ 

And Walter bade me sleep; but she 
8aid, Is it not the same to thee 
That / watch by thy bed ?” 

I answered her, “1 love you, too; 

Hut it can never be tli« saiiK' : 

She was no Countess like to you, 

Nor wore such sparkling stones of llaine.” 

0 the wild look of fear and dread! 

The cry she gave of bitter woe ! 

1 often wonder what I said 

To make lier moan and shudder so. 

Through the long night she tcmled mo 
With such sw’ect care and charity. 

But 1 should weary you to tell 
All that 1 know and love so well : 

Vet one night more stands out alone 
AVilli a sad sweetness all its own. 

The wind blew loud that dreary night. 

Its walling voice I well remomher ; 

Tlic stars shone otit so large and bright 
Upon the frosty fir-houghs white, ; 

That drearv nigijt of cold December. 

1 saw old Waller silent stand, 

Watcliijig the soft last flakes of snow 
With looks I could not understand 
Of strange perplexity ar)d woe. 

At last he turned and took iny hand, 

And said the Countess just had scut 
To bid us come ; for she would fain 
See me once more, before she went 
Away, — never to come again. 

AVc came in silence thro’ the wood 
(Our footfall was the only sound), 

'J’o where the great white castle stoo<l, 

With darkness shadowing it around. 

Breathless, wc trod with cautious care 
Up the great echoing marble stair ; 

Trembling, by W.al tor’s hand I Indd, 

Scared by the splendours 1 belield : 

Now thinking, Siiould tljo Karl appear! 

Now looking up with giddy fear 
To the dim vaulted roof, that spread 
Its gloomy arches overliead. 

Long corridors wc softly past, 

(My heart xvixs beating loud and fast) 

And reached the Lady's room at last. 

A strange faint odour seemed to w’cigh 
Upon the dim and darkened air. 

One sdiaded lamp, with softened ray. 


Scarce showotl tlie gloomy splendour there. 
The dull red brands were burning low : 

Ami yet a fitful gleam of light, 

Would now and then with sudden glow, 
Start fortli, then sink again in night. 

I gazed around, yet half in fear, 

Till AValtcr told me to draw near. 

And ijj the strange and flickering light, 
Towards the Lady's \)Cil T crept. 

All folded round with snowy white, 

She lay (one would liave said she slept). 

So still tiie look of that white face, 

It seemed as it were carved in stone. 

I paused before T dared to place 
Witliiii her cold white liand my own. 

But, witli a smile of sweet surprise, 

She turned to im; lier dreamy eyes ; 

And slowly, as if life were pain, 

Slic diew me in her arms to lie : 

Slic strove to speak, and strove in vain ; 

Kacl> hrcatli was like a long-drawn sigli, 

The throbs that seemed to sliakc licr hrc:ii«t, 
The trembling clasp, so loose, and weak, 

At last grew calmer, and at rest ; 

And then she strove once more to speak : 

Mv Cod, 1 tliniik thee, tliat my jiain 
Of day by day and year by year, 

Has not been suffered all in vain, 

Anil 1 may die wliilc lie is near. 

1 will not fear hut that Tliv grace 
H as swept away my sin and woe, 

And sent this little angel fare, 

In my last hour to tell me so.” 

(And here her voice grew faint and low) 

.My <dnld where’er lliy life may go, 

'I'o know that tliou art brave and true, 

M’ill j)icrec tlie liigliest heavens ihroiigli. 
And oven there my soul sliall he 
Alore joyful for this tliought of thee.” 

She folded her wliite hands, and stayi'd, 

All cold and silently she lay : 

1 knelt beside the bed, and prayed 
Tlie prayer she used to make me say. 

I said it many times, and then 

She ilid not move, hut seemed to ho • 

111 a deep sicej), nor stirred again. 

No sound stirred in the silent room, 

Or broke the dim ami suleimi glonin, 

Save when the brands lliat hiiriit so low 
With noisy fitful gleam of liglit, 

AVould s])read around a hudden glow, 

Then sink in silence and in night. 

How long I stood I do not know : 

At last poor Walter came, and said 
(So sadly) that we now must go, 

And wliispered, she wc loved was dead. 

Ho hade me kiss her face once iiioro, 

Tlicn led me sobbing to the door. 

1 scarcely knew what dying meant, 

Yota strange grief, before unknown, 
Weiglicil on my spirit as wc W'cnt 
And left her lying all alone. 

We went to the far Nortli once more, 

To seek the wcll-remcmbcrcd lioine, 

AVhere my poor kinsman dwelt before, 
Wlicnce now lio was too old to roam ; 

And there si.x happy years we past. 

Happy and peaceful till the last; 

.When jioor old Walter died, arid ho 
Blessed me and said I now might bo 
A Bailor on tho deep blue sea. 
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And 80 I go; and yet in ipito 
Of ull llif joy8 I long to know; 

Tliougli I look onward with ileliglit, 

AVIth t«()mcihing of regret I go, 

And young or old, on land or sea, 

One guiding memory 1 shall take 
Of wdjat She prayed that I might bg, 

And what 1 will he for her sake ! 

THE rOUIlTll POOH TRAVELLER. 

How, first of rill, I should liko to know 
what you mean by a story ? You mean 
what oth(?r jx'Oplc do 1 And pray what is 
tliat I You know, but you can’t exactly tell. 
I tliou^dit so ! In tlic course of a pretty loiifr 
le^oil experience, I liave never yet met with 
a party out of my late ju-ofessiou, who was 
eajKible of giving a correct definition of any- 
thini^. 

To judge by your looks, I suspect you are 
amuHod at my talking of any such thing ever 
having belongcHllo me as a profession, ila! ha ! 
Here I am, with my toes out of my boots, witli- 
out a shirt to my back ora rap in rny pocket, 
except the fourjience 1 get out of this charity 
(against the pn‘Sent administration of which 
I protest — but that’s not the point), and yet 
not two years ago J was an attorney in largo 
])raclice in a bursting big country town. 1 
bad a bouse in the High Street. Such a 
giant of a house that you had to get up six ^ 
steps to knock at the front door. 1 luvl a 
footman to drive tramps like me off all or any ' 
one of my six hearth-atoned steps, if tliey ! 
dared sit down on all or any one of my six 
hearth-stoned stcjis ; — a footman who would > 
give me into custody now if 1 tried to shake 
hatids with him in the streets. I <lecliiio ^ 
to answer your questions if you ask me any. 
How I got into trouble, ami dro|)pcd dow'ii ; 
to wdiere T am now', is my secret. j 

Now, ] absolutely decline to tell you a| 
story. But, though 1 won’t tell a siory, 1 j 
am ready to make a statement. A statement j 
is a matter of fact; therefore the exact j 
opposite of a story, w’hich is a matter of 
fiction. What I am now going to tell 
really happened to mo. 

1 served my time — never mind in whose 
ofiice ; and I started in business for myself, 
in one of our English country towns — I 
decline stating which. I hadn’t a quarter of 
the capital 1 ought to have had to begin 
with ; and my friends in the neighbouidiood 
were poor and useless enough, with one ex- 
eeplioii. That exception was Mr. FraJik 
(latlille, son of Mr. Gatlific, member for the 
county, the richest man and the proudest 
for many a mile round about our parts. — 
Stop a I lit ! you man in the corner there ; 
you needn’t perk up and look knowing. You 
waiu’t trace any particulars by the name of 
CatUlTe. I’m not bound to commit myself 
or anybody else by mentioning names. I have 
gix'cn you the first that came into my head. 

Well ! Mr. Frank was a staunch friend of 


: mine, and ready to recommend me wheneyer 
■ ^ot tlie ebamui. I had given him a little timely 
j help — for a consideration, ot coui'se — in hoi - 
; rowing money at a fair nite of interest: in 
; fact, I Iiad saved him from the Jews. The 
j money was borrowxnl while Mr. Frank was 
at college. He came back from college, an<l 
stopped at home a little while : and then 
there got spread about all our neighbour- 
I hood, a report that he had fallen in love, 
j as the saying is, with his young sister’s 
I governess, and that his mind was made up 
j to marry her. — What ! you’re at it again, 

' my man in the corner ! You waid to know 
' her name, don’t you ? What do you think 
I of Smith ? 

I Speaking as a lawyer, I consider Rejiort, 

I in a general w’ay, to be a fool and a liar. But 
in this case report turned out to be some- 
thing very different. ^Mr. Frank told me he 
I was really in love, and said upon his lionour 
(an absurd expression which yoimgchapsofhis 
age aie always using) he was determined to 
marry Smith the governess — tlie sweet darling 
girl, as //fi- called her; but I’m not sentimental, 
and ] call lier Smith the governess (with an 
eye, of course, to refreshing the memory of 
mv friend in the corner). Mr. Frank’s 
father, lieing as proud as Lucifer, said “ No ” 
as to marrying tlie goveniess, when Mr. 
Frank wanted him to say “Yes.” He 
was a man of busiues-s, was old Gatlitfe, 
and he took the proper business course?. 
H e sent tlie governess away with a first- 
rate character and a spanking present ; and 
then he looked about him to get sorne- 
lliing for Mr. Frank to do. While he was 
looking about, Mr. Frank bolted to London 
after tlie governess, who had nobody alive 
belonging to lier to go to but an aunt — her 
father's sister. The aunt refuses to let Mr. 
Frank in witliout tlie squire’s permission. 
Mr, Frank writes to liis father, and says lie 
will marry the girl as soon as lie is of age, or 
shoot himself, tip to town comes the squire, 
and his wife, and his daughter ; and a lot of 
sentimentality, not in the slightest degree 
material to the present statement, takes place 
among them ; and the upshot of it is that 
old Gatliti'e is forced into withdrawing the 
word No, and substituting the word Yes. 

I don’t believe he would ever have done it, 
though, but for one lucky peculiarity in the case. 
The govern ess’s father was a man of good family 
— pretty nigh as good as Gatliffe's own. He 
had been in the army ; had sold out ; set up 
as a wine-merchant — failed — died : ditto his 
w'ife, as to the dying part of it. No relation, 
in fact, left for the squire to make inquiries 
about but the father’s sister ; wdio had 
behaved, as old Gatliffe saui, like a thorough- 
bred gentlewoman in sliutting the door 
against Mr. Frank in the first instance. So, 
to cut the matter short, things were at last 
made up pleasant enough. The time w:is 
fixed for the wedding, and an announcement 
about it — Mai'riage in High Life and all 
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tliat-j~i)ut into the county paper. Tliere was 
a rejsfiuar biography, besides, of the gover- 
ness’s father, so as to stop people from 
talking ; a great flourish about his })e<ligive, 
and a long account of his services in the 
army; but not a word, mind ye, of his having ^ 
turned wine-iuerchaut afterwards. Oh, no — * 
not a word about that ! 1 knew it, though, 

fur Mr. Frank told me. Ho hadn’t a bit of 
])ride about him. lie introduced me to his 
future wife one day wlnui I met them out 
walking, and asked me if I did not think he 
Was a lucky fellow. 1 don't mind admitting 
that I did, and tliat I told liini so. Aii! but slie 
was one of my sort, was that governess. Stood, 
to the best of my recollection, five foot four. 
Good lissome ligure, tliat looked as if it Inul 
never been boxed up in a pair of siay.s. Eyes 
that made me feel as if i was under a jU’etty 
stii'f cross-examination the nunnent slie 
looked at me. Eino rcvl, fresh, kiss-and- 
couie-again sort of li})s. Cheeks and cuin- 

}dexion Ko, iny man in t)H> cormu*, you 

wouldn't identify her by her eheol;s and ccun- 
])Iexion, if 1 drew you a picture of them this 
very moment. Site has had a family of cliil- 
dreii since the time Em talking of; and lier 
cheeks are a Iritle fatter and her com- 
plexion is a shade or two redder now, iJn'in 
wlien I first met her out walking with Mr. 
Frank. 

The marriage was to take place on a AVed- 
iicsday. 1 decline menlioniiig tlic year or 
the month., Iliad started as an attorney on 
my own account — sny six weeks, more 
or less, and was sitting ahuie in my otlice on 
the Monday morning beioi ethe wedding-(iay, 
trying to see my way eleru' before me and 
not succeeding particularly w when Mr, 
Frank .suddenly bursts in, as wliite as any 
ghost that ever w as painted, and says he’s 
got the most drea,dful case for me to advise 
on, nnd, not an liour to lose in acting on my 
advice. 

“ Is this in the way of business, Mr, 
Frank T’ says I, slopfiing liini ju.st as he w'as 
beginning to get sentimental. Yes or no, 
Mr. Frank i ” rapping my new ofiice paper- 
knife on the table to pull liim up short fill 
the sooner. 

“ My dear fellow ” — he w as alw'ays familiar 
wdth me — “ it’s in the w^ay of business, ctr 
tainly ; but friendship r” 

I was obliged to pull him up short 
again and regularly examine liim ns if lie 
Lad been in the witness-box, or he would have 
kept me talking to no purpose half the* day. 

“ Now, Mr. Frank,” said I, “ I can’t have 
any sentimentality mixed up with business 
matters. You pleiise to stop talking, and let 
me ask questions. Answer in the fewest 
words you can use. Nod when nodding will 
do instead of words.” 

I fixed him with my eye for about three 
seconds, as he sat groaning and wriggling in 
his chair. When I’d done fixing him, 1 gave 
another rap with my paper-knife on to the 


table to startle him up a bit. , Then I 
went on. 

“From what you have been stating up to 
the present time,” says I, “ I gather that 
you are in a sci apo which is likely to intei-- 
lero Beriou.slv w ith your marriage on AA^'d- 
iie-sday ?” (He nodded, and 1 cut in again 
be.lbre he could say a W'ord). “The 8Cia}»e 
1 allects the young lady you are abt)ut to marry, 
land goes back to the period of a Certain 
j transaction in wdiicli her late father was 
i engaged some years ago'l ” (He iiod.s, .and I 
cut ill onceniore.) “Tliere isa jiarty wdio turned 
ii]> after seeing the announcement of your 
marriage in the paper, wAo is cognisant of 
what iio oughtn’t to know, and wlio is jirc- 
pared to u.se his knowledge of the same, to 
tlie prejudice of tliu young lad}^ and of your 
marriage, unless lie receives a sum of money 
to (piiet liim ? A^ery well. Now', first of 
all, Ml*, t'i'aiik, slate what 3’ou have been t(^ld 
by the young lady herself aboui the Iran.'-ac- 
tion of her late father. Ho\v did you lii-st 
come to have any knowledge of it 

“She was talking to me about her father 
(.-lie day, so temhi'jy and ]>reltjl\, that slie 
(|uite oxeiteJ my intere.st about him,” begins 
Air. Frank ; “andl asked h-'r, aimmg other 
things, wliat had occasioned hi.s death. Slie 
said she believed it was di»ti-<‘ss of mind 
in the first instance ; and added that this 
distress was connectial with a sh(K‘king 
seciNit, which she and her moila'i* had k(,])l 
from everybody, but which she could m-t 
keep from me, bc'caiise she Avas determined 
to begin her manded life b\' Inavingno .seerels 
from lior husband.” Here Mr, Frank began 
to get sentimental again ; and 1 jtulled him 
up short on<.ie more with the pa])er knife. 

“{She told me,” Min Frank want on, “that 
the great mistake of her fatherds litc was 
his selling out of the army and taking to the 
wine trade. He had no talent for husim'ss ; 
tilings went Avroiig witli him from the first. 
His clerk, it was strongly susiiected, cheattil 
liim ” 

“Stop a bit,” says I, “ AVhat was that 
suspected clerk’s name 1 ” 

“ Havager,” says he. 

“ Havager,” says I, making a note of it. 
“ Go on, Mr. Frank.” 

“ His affairs got more and more entangled,’' 
says Mr. Frank ; “ he was pressed for money 
ill all directions ; bankruptcy, and conserjueiit 
dishonour (ah he considered it) stared Jiiin in 
the face. His mind was so afi'ected by liis 
troubles that both his wife and daughttu*, 
towards the last, considered him to be hardly 
responsible for his own acts. In this state t»f 

desperation and miseiy, he ” Here Mr. 

Frank began to hesitate. 

AYe have two ways in the law, of drawing 
vidence off nice and clear from an iinwdlliug 
client or witness. AVe give him a Iriglit or 
Afe treat him to a joke. I treated Mr. Frank 
to a joke. 

Ah ] ” says I. “ I know what he did. Ho 
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had a H]gnatur(3 to Avrite ; and, by the most 
natural ini-stako iji the world, he wrote 
anothei* gentlomaii’is name luatead of hitt 
--eh i ” 

“It waH to a bill,” says Mr. Fmik, looking 
very cn^stfallen, instead of taking the joke. 
“ ifirt principal creditor wouldn’t wait till lie 
could raise the money, or the greater part of 
it. Jlut he was resolved, if he sold off ever)'- 

tliing, to got the amcjunt ami i’ej>ay ” 

Of coui’se ! ” says I. lJroj> that. The 
forgery was discovered. When 1 ” 

“ before oven the first attempt was made 
to negotiate the bill. lie had done the 
w hole thing in the most ab.surdly and iniio- 
e(3iiijy wrong way. 'I'lie person whose name 
he Ji.'ul used w as a stauneli friend of his, and 
a relation of Iii.s wile's : a good man as well 
as a rieii one. He had iiiihitinee with tlie 
ehicf eredllor, and he used it nobly. He lia<l 
a real alVeeliou fu' the iinjint iinat(,' man's 
wife, and lie proved it geuei'ously.” 

“ Come to the point,” says 1. “ What did 

1»<‘ do i In a husim.'sH wri}’, what did lie do { ” 
“He put the. false liill into the tire, drew a 
1>iU of Ills own to replace it, and then — mily 
then— told my dear girl and liei* mother all 
tliat had liappeued. Can you iuiaginc any- 
thing nohlei* ! ” jusks iMr. I’raidv', 

“S])eakingin iny profesrii(.mal capacity, I 
can't imagine aii} tiling greener C’ says L 
“Where wus the father I Olf, i sup- 
[lo.'-^e / *' 

“111 in Vied,” said Mr. I'rank, colouring. 
“But, lie niustored sti-ength ‘enough to write 
a eoiiiritc ami grateful letter tlie same day, 
promising to provo' Idmself worthy of the 
iiohli.* moderaliuii and forgiveness extended 
to him, by selling oil’ everything he })os.ses.sed 
to repay his money debt. He did sell otf 
everything, down to some old family })ietures 
that W’cre heirlooms ; dowm to the little jilato 
he luul ; down to the very tables and 
cliairs that furnislied his drawing room. 
E\ery farthing of the debt was paid ; 
and he W'a.s left to begin the woidd again, with 
the kindest promises of help from thegeuerous 
man who ha<l forgiven him. It was too late, 
ills crime of one rash moment — atoned for 
though it had been — preyed upon his iiiind. 
He became pOKSsessi^d with the idea that he 
had lowered himselt for ever in the estima- 
tion of his wife and daughter, and ” 

“He died,” I cut in. “ Yes, yes, we know 
that. Let ’a go back for a minute to the 
contrite and grateful letter that lie wrote. 
My experience in the law, Mr. Frank, has 
convinced me that if everybody burnt every- 
body else’s letters, half the Courts of Justice 
in this country might shut up shop. Ho you 
happen to know whether the letter we are 
now speaking of contained anything like an 
avowal or confession of the forgery 

“ Cf course it did,” says he. “Could the 
writer express Ida contrition properly with- 
out making some such confession '/ ” 

“ Quite easy, if he had been a lawyer,” 


sayc I. “ But never mind that ; “ I’m 
tt> make a guess, — a desperate gueiia, mind. 
Should 1 be altogether in error,” sayf! I, 
“ if I thought tliat tliis letter had been atolen ; 
and that the fingers of Mr. Havager, of 
picious commercial celebrity, might possi hi/ 
be the lingers w hich took it / ” says I. 

“ That is exact! y what .1 tried to make you 
understand,” cried Mr. Frank. 

“How did he communicate that interest- 
ing fact to you t ” 

“ lie has not ventured into my presence. 
The sctoundrcl actually had the audacity — ” 

“ Aha ! ” says L “ Tlie young lady her- 
self ! Sharp oractitioner, Mr. Havager.” 

“Early this morning, when slie was walk- 
ing aloixi in the shrubbery ” Mr. Fnuik goc.s 
on, “lie had the assurance to approach her, 
and to say that he had bten watching his 
opjiorlunity of getting a private interview 
tor ilav.s ]>;t.st. He then showed her — actually 
showe«i her — her unfortunate father’s letter ; 
put into her hands aiiotiier letter directed to 
me ; Vowed, and walked oil ; leaving her half 
dcatl with astonishuicnt and terror ! ” 

“It Wtis much better for you that you 
were not,” says i. “ Have you got that other 
letter 

He handed it to me. It was so extremely 
humorous and short, that I remember every 
word of it at this distance of time. It began 
in this w’ay : 

“ To Francis (»iitli(r<r, Esq., Jun. — Sir, — I liavc au 
cxIicuhIv (urioiiJi uiitoaniph letter to sell. The price 
is a Five huiolicd pound note. The young lady to 
whom TOW are to bo married ou Wednesday will 
inform you of tlic nature of the letter, and the 
^genuineness of the autograph. If you refuse to deal, 

1 shall scml a copy to the local paper, and shall wail 
on your highly rcspecled fulVier with the original 
curiopity, on the afternoon of Tuesd.ay next. Having 
come doNvn here on family business, I have put up at 
the family hotel — being to be heanl of at the Galliflfo 
Aims. Your very obedient servant, 

“ Alfred Davaoeu.” 

“ A clover fellow, that,” says I, putting the 
letter into my jirivate drawer. 

“ Clever ! ” cries Mr. Frank, “ he ought to 
be horsewhipped within an inch of his life. 
I would have done it myself, but she made 
me promise, before she told me a word of the 
matter, to come straight to you.” 

“ That was one of the wisest promises vou 
e-ver made,” says I. “ We can’t afford to 
bully this fellow, whatever else we may do 
with him. Don’t think I am saying any- 
thing iiliellous against your excellent father’s 
character when I assert that if he saw’^ the 
letter he would certainly insist ou your mai*- 
riage being put off, at the very least 1 ” 

“Feeling ns my father does about iny mar- 
riage, ho would insist on its being dropped 
altogether, if he saw this letter,” says Mr. 
Frank, with a groan. “ But even that is not 
the worst of it. The generous, noble girl 
herself says, that if the letter appears in the 
paper, with all the unanswerable comments 
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this scoundrel would be sure to add to it, slie 
would rather die than hold me to my engage- 
ment — even if my father would let me keep 
it.’* He was a weak young fellow, and 
ridiculously fond of her. I brought him 
back to business with another rap of the 
paper-knife. 

“ Plold up, Mr. Frank,” says I. have a 
question or two more. Bid you think of ask- 
ing the young lady whether, to the best of her 
knowledge, thi^ infernal letter was the only 
written eviderree of the forgery now in ex- 
istence 1 ” 

“ Yes, I did tliiiik directly of asking her 
that,” says he ; “ and she told me slie was quite 
certain that there was no written evi- 
dence of the forgery, except that one letter.” 

“ Will you give Mr. Davager his price for 
it ? ” says I. 

Yes, ” says Mr. Frank, as quick as light- 
ning. 

“ Mr. Frank,” says I, you came here to 
get my help and advice in this extremely 
ticklish Vmsiness, and yoii are ready, as I 
know, without asking, to remunerate me for 
all and any of my services at the usual pro- 
fessional rate. Now, I’ve made u}) my mind 
to act boldly — desperately, if you like — on 
the hit or miss — wiii-all-or-lose-all j)riiici])le — 
in dealing with this matter. Here is my j)ro - 1 
posal. I’m going to try if I can’t do Mr. I 
Davager <?ut of Ids letter. If I don’t succeed I 
before to*mori’t>iw afternoon, you hand him 
the money, ajwi I charge you nothing for jmo- 
fessioiial services. If I do succeed, I hand you 
the letter instead of Mr. Davager ; and you 
ive me the money, instead of giving it to 
im. It’s a precious risk for me , but I’m 
ready to run it. Y ou must pay your live 
hundred any way. What do you say to my 
plan ? Is it, Yes — Mr. Frank — or, No 1 ” 

“ Hang your questions ! ” cries Mr. Frank, 
jumping up ; “you know it’s Yes, ten thou- 
sand times over. Only you earn the money 

“ And you will be too glad to give it to me. 
Very good. Now go home. Comfort the 
young lady — don’t let Mr. Davager so much 
as set eyes on you — keep quiet — leave every- ^ 
thing to me — and feel as certain as you j 
please that all tlie letters in the world can’t 
stop your being married on Wednesday.” 
With these words I liustled him off out 
of the office ; for I wanted to be left alone 
to make ray mind up about what I should 
do. 

The first thing, of course, was to have a 
look at the enemy. I wrote to Mr. Davager, 
telling him that I was ])rivately appointed to 
arrange the little business-matter between 
himself and “ another party ” (no names !) on 
friendly terms ; and begging him to call on 
me at his earliest convenience. At the very 
beginning of the case, Mr. Davager bothered 
me. His answer was that it would not be con- 
venient to him to call till between six and seven 
in the evening. In this way, you see, he con- 


trived to make me lose several i)recious hours, 
at a time when minutes almost were of import- 
ance. I hatl nothing for it, but to be patient, 
and to give certain instructions, before Mr. 
Davager came, to my boy Tom. 

There was never such a sharp boy of four- 
teen before, and there never will be again, as 
ray boy, Tom. A spy to look after Mr. Davager 
was, of course, the first requisite in a case of 
this kind ; and Tom was the smallest, 
quickest, quietest, sharpest, stealthiest little 
snake of a chap that ever dogged a gentleman’s 
steps and ke[)t cleverly out of range of a gen- 
tleman’s eyes. I settled it with the boy that 
he was not to show at all, when Mr. Davager 
came ; and that lie was to wait to hear me 
ring the bell, when Mr. Davager left. If I 
rang twice, he was to show the gentle- 
man out. If I rang once, he was to keep 
out of the way and follow tlie gentleman 
wherever he went, till he got back to the inn. 
Those were the only preparations I coiihl 
make to begin with; being obliged to w^ait, 
and let myself be guided by what turned up. 

About a (piarter to .seven my gentleman 
came. In the profession of the law we g(it 
somehow (piite remarkably mixed iij) with 
ugly pco])le, blackguard ]KK)ple, ami dirty 
peo])le. 31ut far away the ugliest and dirlic.st 
blackguard I ever saw in my life Was JNlr. 
Alfred Davager. He ha<l greasy white liaar 
and a mottled face. lie was low in the foia?- 
liead, fat in the stomach, lioarse in the voice, 
and weak in the legs. Jlotli lii.s eyes w«‘re 
bloodshot, and one was fixed in his lj(‘ad. He 
.smelt of spirits, ami carried a tootlipiek in his 
month. “How are you ? I’ve just done din- 
ner,” says he — and iie lights a cigar, .sits down 
with Ins legs crossed, and winks at me. 

I tried at first to take the measure of him 
in a wheedling, confidential way ; but it was 
no good. I asked him in a facetious smiling 
manner, liow lie had got hold of the letter. 
He only told me in answer that he had been 
in the confidential employment of the writer 
of it, and that he had always been famoms 
since infancy, for a sharp eye to hi.s own in- 
terests. I paid him some compliments ; but 
he was not to be fiattered. I tried to make 
him lose his temper ; but he ke])t it in spite 
of me. It ended in his driving me to iny 
last resource — I made an attempt to frighten 
him. 

“ Before we say a word about the money,” 

I began, “let me put a case, Mr. Davager. 
The pull you have on Mr. Francis Gatlifle 
is, that you can hinder liis marriage on Wed- 
nesday. Now, suppose I have got a magis- 
trate’s warrant to apprehend you in my 
pocket ? Suppose I have a constable to 
execute it in the next room ? Suppose I bring 
you up to-morrow — the day before the mar- 
riage — charge you only generally with an 
attempt to extort money, and apply for a 
day’s remand to comjilete the case 'I Suppose, 
as a suspicious stranger, you can’t get bail in 
this town ? Suppose ” 
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Stop a bit,” says Mifi Bavager ; " Sup- tired, at tlie tart-shop opposite — eating as 
pose I sliould DOt be the greenest fool that] much as he pleased^ on tlie understanding 
ever stood in shoes? Supjiose I should "that he crammed all the time with his eye 
not carry tiie letter about me ? Suppose on the window. If Mr. Bavager went out, 
I should have given a certain envelope or Mr.Bavager’s friend called on him, Tom was 
to a certain friend of mine in a certain place to let me know. He was also to take a little 
in this town 'I Suppose the letter sliould be note from me to the head chambermaid — an 
inside that envelo[)e, direcftcd to old Oatliffe, old friend of mine — asking her to step over 
side by side with a copy of tlie letter, directed ! to my office, On a private matter of business, 
to the editor of the local paper? Suppose I as soon as her work was done for that night, 
iny friend should be instructed to open the | After settling these little matters, having 
envelope, and take the letters to their right ; half an hour to spare, I turned to and did 
addressed, if 1 don’t aj)pcar to claim them ; myself a bloater at the office-fire, and had a 
from him this evening ? In short, my dear ■ drop of gin and water hot, and felt compara- 


sir, 8upp(rse yon were born yesterday, and 
snpjjosc i wasn’t ? ” — says Mr. Bavager, and i 
winks at me again. 

lie didn’t take me l^y surj)n8e, for I never ^ 
(ixpccted iliat lie had (lie letter about him. 

1 made a pretence of lieing very much taken 
aback, and of In'ing quite rein!}' to give in. We 
settled our business about delivering the let* 
ter and liaiuling over tlie money, in no time. 

1 was to draw out a ilociinient, which he was 
to sign. He knew tlie document was stutF 
and nonsense Just as well as I did ; and told j 
ino 1 was only jirojiosing it to swell iny j 
client’s bilk Sharp as lie was, lie was wrong 
tlicre. The document was not to be drawn out • 
to gain money fnmi Mr. Frank, but to gain 
time from Mr. Bavager. It served me as an 
excuse to jmt off tin* jmyment of the five hun- 
dred pounds till three o’clock on tlie Tuesday 
afternoon. The Tuesday morning Mr. Bava- 
ger said he should devote to his amusement, 
and asked me what sights were to be seen in 
the neighbourhood of the town. When T 
had told him, he pitched his toothpick into I 
my grate — yawned — and went out. 

1 rang the bell once ; waited till ho had j 
jiasscd the window ; and then looked after 
Tom. 'I'liere was my jewel of a boy on the 
opposite .side of the street, just setting his 
to[) going in the most playful manner pos- 
sible. Mr. Bavager wuilked away up the 
street, towards tlie market-place. Tom 
wiii[)ped his top up the street towards the 
market-place too. 

Ill a ipiarter of an hour ho came back, 
witli all his evidence collected iu a beauti- 
fully clear and compact state, Mr. Bavager 
had walked to a public-house, just outside 
the town, in a lane leading to the high road. 
Ou a bench outside the public-house there 
sat a man smoking. He said “ All right ? ** 
and gave a letter to Mr. Bavager, who 
ansvyerod “ All right,” and walked back to 
the inn. In the hall he ordered hot rum and 
\yater, cigars, slippers, and a lire to be lit in 
his room. After tnat, he went up staii-s, and 
Tom came away. 

I now saw my road clear before me — ^not 
very far on, but still clear. I had housed 
the letter, iu all probability for that nigh^ 
at the Gatliffe Arms. After tipping Tom, i 
gave him directions to play about the door 
of the inn, and refresh himself, when he was 


tively happy. 

When the he.ad chambermaid came, it 
turned out, as good luck would have it, that 
Mr. Bavager had oflcnded her. I no sooner 
mentioned him than she Hew into a passion ; 
and when 1 added, by way of clinching the 
matter, that I was retained to defend the 
interests of a very beautiful and deserving 
young lady (mime not referred to, of course) 
again-sl the most cruel undcrliand treachery 
on the part of Mr. Bavager, the head cham- 
bermaid was ready to go any lengths that she 
could safely to serve my cause, in feiv words, 
I discovei’e(l tliat Boots was to call Mr. Ba- 
vager at eight the next morning, and was to 
take his clothes downstairs to brush os irsual. 
If Mr. B. JukI not emptied his own pockets 
overnight, we arranged that Boots was to 
forget to ein])ty them for him, and was to 
j bring the clothes’ downstidrs just as he found 
j them. If Mr. B.’s iiockets were emptied, 
j then, of course, it would be necessary to 
t transfer the searching process to Mr. B.’s 
room. Under any circa in .stances, I was cer- 
tain of the head chambermaid ; and under 
any circumstances also, the head chamber- 
maid was certain of Boots. 

I waited till Tom came home, looking very 
puffy and bilious about the face ; but as to 
his intellects, if any thing, rather sharper than 
ever. His report was uncommonly sliort and 
pleasant. The inn was shutting up ; Mr. 
Bavager was going to bed in rather a drunken 
condition ; Mr. Bavager’s friend had never 
appeared. I sent Tom (properly instructed 
about keeping our man iu view all the next 
morning) to his shake-down liehiud the office 
desk, where I heard him hiccupping half the 
night, as boys will, when over-excited and too 
full of tarts. 

At half-past seven next morning, I slipjHHi 
quietly into Boots’s pantry. Down came the 
clothes. No pockets in trousers. Waistcoat 
pockets empty. Coat pockets with Bornetlung 
in them. First, handkerchief ; secondly, bunch 
of keys ; thirdly, cigar-case ; fourthly, pocket- 
book. Of course I wasn’t such a fool as to 
expect to find the letter there ; but I opened 
the pocket-i)ook with a certain curiosity, not- 
withstanding. 

Nothing in the two pockets of the book 
but some old advertisements cut out of news- 
papers, a lock of hair tied round with a dirty 
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bit of f’ibbon, a circular letter about a loan 
society, and some copies ot verses not likely 
to suit any company that was not of an ex- 
tremely wicked description. On the leaves of 
the pocket-book, people’s addresses scrawled 
in pencil, and bets jotted down in red ink. 
On one leaf, by itself, this queer inscription : 
“Mem. 5 Along. 4 Across.” I under- 
stood everything but those words and figures ; 
80 of course I copied them out into my own 
book. Tlien I waited in the pantry, till Boots 
had brushed the clothes ami had taken them 
upstairs. His report, when lie came down 
was, that Mr. 1). had asked if it was a fine 
morning. Being told that it was, he had 
ordered breakfast at nine, and a saddle- 
horse to be at the door at ten, to take him to 
Grim with Abbey — om^ of the sights in our 
neighbourhood which I had told liim of the 
evening before. 

“ I’ll be here, coming in by the back w ay at 
half-past ten,” says 1 to the head chamber- 
maid. “To take the responsibility of making 
Mr. Davager’s bed ofl‘ your hands for this 
morning only. 1 w\ant to hire Sam for the 
morning. Put it down in the order-book 
that he’s to be brought round to my ollice at 
ten.” 

Sam was a pony, and I’d made up my 
mind that it would bo beneficial to Tom’s 
health, after the tarts, if he took a constitu- 
tional airing on a nice hard saddle in the 
direction of Grirawith Abbey. 

“Anything else,” says the head chamber- 
maid. 

“ Only one more favour,” says f. “ Would 
my boy Tom l)e very much in the way 
if he came, from now till ten, to help 
with the boots and shoes, and stood at his 
work close by this window which looks out , 
on the staircase ? ” 

“Hot a bit,” says the head chambermaid. 

“ Thank you,” .says I ; and step])ed back 
to my office directly. 

When I had sent Tom off to help wdtli 
the boots and shoes, I reviewed the whole 
case exactly as it stooil at that time. There 
were three things Mr. Davager might do 
with the letter, lie might give it to his 
friend again before ten — in which c;ise, Tom 
would most likely see the said friend on the 
stairs. He might take it to his friend, or to 
some other friend, after ten — in which case, 
Tom was ready to follow him on Sam the 
pony. And, lastly, he might leave it hidden 
somewhere in his room at the inn — in which 
case, I was all ready for him with a 
search-warrant of my own granting, under 
favour always of my friend the head 
chambermaid. So far I had my business 
arrangements all gathered iqi nice and corn- 
act in my own hands. Only two jihings 
othered me : the terrible Kliortiie.ss of the 
time at my disposal, in case I failed in my 
first experiments for getting hold of the 
letter, and that queer inscription which I had 
copied out of the pocket-book. 


“ Mem. 5 Aloko. 4 Across.” It was the 
measurement, most likely, of something, and 
he was afr.aid of forgetting it ; therefore, it 
was something important. tjueiy — some- 
thing about himself 1 Say * (inches) 
“ along ” — he doesn’t wear a wig. Say “ 5 ” 
(feet) “along” — it can’t be coat, waistcoat, 
trowsers, or underclothing. Say “ <5 ” (yards) 
“along” — it cun’t bo anything about him- 
self, unless he wears round his body the rope 
that he’s sure to be hanged with one of these 
days. Then it is not something about hjm- 
.self. What do 1 know of that is important 
to him besides ? I know of nothing but the 
Letter. Can the memorandum be connected 
with that ? Say, yes. AVliat do “ along ” 
and “4 across” mean then ? The measure- 
ment of something he carries about with 
him ? — or the jneasurenieiit of something 
in his room ? I could get pretty satisfac- 
torily to myself as far as that ; but I could 
get no fuii-her. 

Tom caTiie back to the office, and reported 
him mounted for his ride. II is friend Ijad 
never appeal ed. I stmt the boy off, with his 
proper instructions, on Sam's hack — wrote an 
encouraging letter to Mr. Frank to kee]) him 
quiet — then .slijiped into the inn by the b;u k 
way a little belore half-past ten. Tlie head 
cliamberiuaid gave me a signal when the 
landing was clear. I got into his room with- 
out a soul but her seeing me, ami locked the 
door immediately. The case was to a ciu-taiii 
extent, simplitied now. Either Mr. Davager 
hail ridden out with the letter .about him, or 
he had left it in sonn^ safe hiding-place in his 
room. I .sus])ected it to be in his room, for a 
reason tliat v/ill a little astonisli you — his 
trunk, his <lresvsing-case, and all the dr.awers 
and cupboards were let't open. I km w my 
customer, and I thought this extraonlinary 
carele.ssness on his part r.ather susjiicious. 

Mr. Davager h.ad taken one of tiie best 
bedrooms at the GatUtfe Arms. Fiom' car- 
peted all over, walls beautifully papered, four- 
poster, ami general furniture lirst-ratc. I 
searched, to begin witli, on tlie usual plan, 
examining every thing in every ]>o.s.sible way, 
and taking more than an hour about it. Ho 
discovery. Then 1 pulled out a carpenter’s 
rule which I had brought with me. W^as 
there anything in the room which — cither in 
inches, feet, or y.ards — ;inswered to “ 5 along ” 
and “4 across ?” Hothing. 1 ])ut the rule 
back in my pocket — mciisuremcnt was Jio 
good evidently. Was there anything in the 
room that would count up to 6 one w.ay 
and 4 another, seeing that nothing would 
measure up to it ? 1 had got obstinately 

persuaded by this time that the letter must 
be in the room — principally because of the 
trouble I had had in looking after it. And 
ersuadiug myself of that, I took it into my 
ead next, just as obstinately, that “ r> 
aljong” and “4 across” must be the right 
clue to find the letter by — principally because 
I hadn’t left myself, after all my searching 
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and ihinking, even bo much as the vestige of ! I took a little puU at the thread, and heard 
another guitie to go by. “ 5 along ” — where ! something rustle. I took a longer pull, and 
could I count five along the room, in any part | out came a piece of pa[)er, rolled up tight like 
of it 1 j those candle-lighters that the ladies make. I 

Not on the paper. The pattern there wa.s unrolled it — and, by George I gentlemen all, 
pillars of trellis- work and flowers, enclosing there was the letter ! 

a plain green ground — only four pillars along The original lett(‘r ! — I ku(3W it by the 
the wall and only two across. Tiie furni- colour of the ink. The letter that was worth 
tore I Th(!re were not five chairs, or live flve hundred pound to me ! It was ail J 
separate pieces of any furnitiu e in the room could do to keep myself at fli*stfrom throwing 
altogether, d'he fringes tliat liung from the my liat into the air, and hooraying like mad. 
coinice of the bed ? Plenty of them, at any I had to take a chair and sit quiet in it for a 
► ratt^ ! Up I jumped on the counterpane, minute or two, before I could cool myself 
with my penknife ill my hand. Every way that down to my proper business level. I knew 
along” and “4 across ” could be reckoned that f w:is safely down again when I found 
on l ho.se unlucky fringes, I reckoned on them myself pondering how to let Mr. Davager 
— probed with my j>enknife — .scratched with know that he had been done by the innocent 
my nails — crunche<l with my fingers. No use ; I country attorney, after ail. 
not a sign of a hotter ; and the time was i It wa.s not long before a nice little irri- 
gett ingon — oh, Jiord ! how the time did get f tating j)lau occurred to me. I tore a 
on in Mr. Davager’s rooin that morning. .blank leaf out of my pocket-book, wrote 
I Jumped ilown fi'om the bed, so desperate I on it with my pencil “Change for a five 
at my ill-luck that I hardly cared wiiether Miundred pound note,” folded up the paper, 
aiiyho«ly heard me or not. (,)nite a little ! tied the thread to it, poked it back into 
(doml of (lust rose at my feet a.s they tlmmped I the liiding-place, .smoothed over tlie pile 
ou tlu; carpet, “ Hallo ! ” thought 1 ; “ my \ of the carpet, and — as everybody in this place 
frit'iid the h(;ad chambermaid takes it easy i guesses before I can tell them — bolted off to 
licre. Nice state for a carpet t(; be iii, in oii< Mr. Frank. He, in his turn, bolted off to 
of tin? be.sl bedroornn at the Gatliffe Arm.s.” show the letter to the young lady, who first 
(arj)et ! I had been jum])ing up on th(‘ bed, certified to its genuineness, then dropped it 
and staring U]> at the walls, but 1 had never into the fire, and then took the initiative for 
so mu'.'h as given a glance down at the car- the first time since her marriage engagement, 
})et. Think of me pretending to be a lawyer, by Hinging her arms round his neck, kis.sing 
and not knowing how to look low eiiougli ! him with all her might, and going into 
d’ht3 carpet 1 It had been a stout article hy.sterics in his arms. So at least Mr. Frank 
in its time ; had evidently begun in a draw- told me ; but that’s not evidence. It isevidence, 
iug-room ; then de.sivnded to a coffee-room ; liowe ver, that 1 saw them married with my own 
t in'll gone upstairs altogether to a bedroom, eyes on the Wednesday ; and that while they 
Tlie ground wn.s browm, and the pattern was went olf in a carriage and four to spend the 
buiiche.s of leaves and roses speckled over honeymoon, I went off on my own legs to 
the DUiid at regular diHtauce.s. I reckoned open a credit at the Town and County Bank 
up the bunches. Ten .along the room — eight with a five hundred pound note in iny pocket, 
aci ossit. When I liad.stej)ped out five one way As to Mr, Davager, I can tell you nothing 
and four the other, and was down ou luy about him, except what is derived from 
knees on the centre bum h, as true as I sit on hearsay evidence, which is always unsalis- 
this bench, I could liear my own heart beat- factory evidence, even in a lawyer’s mouth, 
ing so loud that it tpiite frightened me. My boy, Tom, although twice kicked ofl'by 

I looked narrowly all over the bunch, and Sam the ]>ony, never lost hold of the bridle, 
I felt all over it with the ends of my fingers ; and kept his man in sight from first to last, 
and nothing came of that. Then I scraped He had nothing particular to report, except 
it over slowly and gently with my nails. My that on tlie way out to the Abbey Mr. Davager 
Recon<l finger-nail stuck a little at one place, had stopped at the public-house, had spoken 
1 parted the pile of the carpet over that a word or two to his friend of the night 
place, and saw a thin slit, which had been before, and had iianded him what looked like 
hidden by the pile being smoothed over it — a bit of paper. This was no doubt a clue to 
a slit about half an inch long, with a little the thread that held the letter, to be used in 
end of brown thread, exactly the colour of case of accidents. In every other respect 
the carpet-ground, sticking out about a 1 Mr, D. had ridden out and ridden in like an 
quarter of an inch from the middle of it. j ordinary sight-seer. Tom reported him to me 
J list as 1 laid hold of the thread gently, I as having dismounted at the hotel about two. 
heard a footstep outside the door. At half-past, I locked my office door, nailed a 

It was only the head chambermaid, card under the knocker with not at home 
“ Havn’t you done yet ?” she whispers. till to-morrow” written on it, and retired to 

“Give me two minutes,” says I; “and a friend’s house a mile or so out of the town 
don’t let an ‘ ' me near the door — what- for the rest of the day. 

ever you do, don’t let anybody startle me Mr. Davager left the Gatliffe Arms that 
again by coming near the door.” ni’glit with his best clothes on his back 
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and with all the valuable contents of his 
dressing-case in his pockets. I am not in a 
condition to state whether he ever went 
through the form of asking for his bill or 
not; but I can positively testify that he 
never paid it, and that the effects left in his 
bedroom did not pay it either. When I add 
to these fragments of evidence, that he and I 
liave never met (luckily for me), since I 
jockeyed him out of his bank note, I have 
about fulfilled my implied contract as maker 
of a statement, with the present company as 
hearers of a statement. 

THE FIFTH POOR TRAVELLER. 

Do you know — the journeyman watch- 
maker from Geneva began — do you know 
those long straight lines of French country, 
over which I have often walked ? Do you 
know those rivers so long, so uniform in 
hreadth, so dully gi*ay in hue, that in despair at 
their regularity, you momentarily libel nature 
as being only a grand canal commissioner 
after all ? Do you know the long funereal 
rows of poplars, or dreary parallelograms of 
osiers, that fringe those river banks ; the 
long white roads, hedgeless, but, oh ! so dis- 
mally ditchful : the Tong, low stone walls ; 
the long farmhouses, witliout a B])ark of the 
robust, leafy, cheerful life of the English 
homesteads ; tlio long fields, scarcely ever- 
green, but of ail ashen tone, wearily fur- 
rowed, as though the eartii had grown old 
and was beginning to show the crow’s feet ; 
the long, interminable gray French laud- 
sca])e 1 The sky itself seems longer than it 
ought to be ; and the clouds stretch away to 
goodness knows where in long low banks, as if 
the heavens had been lailed with a paralltd. 
If a vehicle passes you it is only a wofully 
long diligence, lengthened yellow ugliness 
long drawn out, with a seemingly endless team 
of horses, and a long, stifling cloud of dust 
behind it ; a driver for tlie wheelers with a 
whip seven times as long as it ought to be ; 
and a postilion for the leaders with boots 
long enough h)r seven-leaguers. His oaths 
are long ; the horses’ manes are long ; their 
tails are so long that they are obliged to 
have them tied up with straw. The stages 
are long, the journey long, the fares long — 
the whole longitudinal carriage leaves a long 
melancholy jingle of bells behind it. 

Yes : French scenery is very lengthy ; so 
I settled in my mind at least, as I walked 
with long strides along the white French 
road. A longer me — my shadow — walked 
before me, bending its back and drooping its 
arms, and angularising its elongated legs 
like drowsy compasses. The shadow looked 
tired ; I felt so. I had been oppressed 
by length all day. I had passed a long pro- 
cession — some hundreds of boys in gray 
great coats and red trowsers : soldiers. I 
had found their guns and bayonets too long, , 
their coats disproportionately lengthy ; the • 


moustaches of their officers ridiculously 
elongated. There was no end of them — their 
rolling drums, baggage waggons, and led 
horses. I had passed a team of bullocks 
ploughing : they looked as long as the lane 
that hath no turning. A long man followed 
them smoking a long pipe. A wretched pig 
I saw, too — a long, lean, bristly, lanky-legged 
moustroait}^, without even a curly tail, for his 
tail was long and pendent ; a miscjrable pig, 
half-snouted greyhound, half-abashed weazel, 
whole hog, and an eyesore to me. I was a 
long way from home. I liad the si>loen. I 
wanted something short — not to drink, but 
a short break in the long landscape, a house, 
a knoll, a clump of trees — anything to relieve 
this long purgatory. 

Whenever I feel inclined to take a more than 
ordinarily dismal view of things, I find it expe- 
dient to take a j)i})e of tobacco instead. As 
I wanted to rest, liowever, as wfdl as srnokt*, 
I had to walk another long mile. When I 
dtxscricd a house, in front tliei-eof' was a huge 
felled tree, and on the tre(‘ I sat and lighted 
my pipe. The day was of no })ai‘tieul:ir clia- 
racter whatever : neither wet nor dry, cold nor 
hot — neither springy, summery, au tumnal, nor 
wintry. 

The house T was sitting opposite to, might 
liavo been one of public entcrtainm(?iit (for 
it was a cabaret) if tliere had ]>een any 
public ill the ncigliboiirliood to be enter- 
tained, whi<*h (myself exca^pted) I con- 
sidered dou]>tful. It seemed tu nn* as if 
Racchus, I'oving about on tlie lodse, had 
dropped a stray tub liere on the srditary road, 
and no longer corning that, way, the tul) itself 
had gone to decay — had become nnhoop(‘d 
mouldy, leaky. I declare tliat, saxing 
a certain fanciful resemblance to the barrel 
on which the god of v.dne is gomerally 
si^pposed to take liorso exercise, the house 
had no more shape than a liirn]) of choeso 
that one might dig hap-liazard from a .soft, 
double Gloucester. The windows were patelies 
and the doorway had evidently been made 
subsequently to the erection of the building, 
and looked like au excrescence as it was. The 
top of the house had been pelted witli rniid, 
thatch, tiles, and slates, rather than roofetl ; 
and a top room jutted out laterally from one of 
the walls, supported beneath by crazy uprights, 
like a poor relation clinging to a genteel kins- 
man nearly as poor. The walls had been plas- 
tered once, but the plaster had peeled off in 
places, and mud and wattles peeped througli 
like a beggar’s bare knee tlirougli his 
torn trowsers. An anomalous wooden ruin, 
that might have been a barrel in the 
beginning, then a dog-kennel, then a dust- 
bin, then a hen-coop, seemed fast approxi- 
mating (eked out by some rotten palings and 
half a deal box) to a pigstye : perhaps my 
enemy the long pig with the pendent tail 
lived there when he was at home. A lively 
old birch-broom, senile but twiggy, thriving 
under a kindJy manure of broken bottles and 
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wooclaslicB, was tlie only a[)olo^'y for trees, 
hedges, or vegetal ion generally, visible. If 
wood was deficient, liowever, there was 
])lenty of water. Beliind the house, where 
it had been apparently raining for some 
years, a highly respectable {uiddic, as far as 
mud and stagnation went, had formed, and, 
on the surface of it drifted a solitary, 
poseless, soleless old shoe, and one di.smal 
duck whicli no amount of green pea.s would 
have ever persuaded me to eat. Tliere was a 
chimney to the liouse, but not in the proper 
])lace, of course : it came out of one of the 
Walls, close to the impromptu pigstye, in the 
shape of a rusty, battered iron funnel. There 
lia<l never been anything to speak of done in 
the way of painting to tlie house; f)nly some 
erratic journeyman painter jiassing that way 
had tried his brushes in red, green, and 
yellow smudges on the wall ; had com- 
menced dead colouring one of the window 
sills ; ami had then given it Uj) as a bad job. 
Sonu‘ pretentious anmmnccmenls relative to 
“ (luod wines and li([Uors and “ II y a un 
billard ” there lead been once above the door, 
but the rain had washed out some of the 
letters, and the smoke had obscured others, 
and the jdaster had ]iO(‘led olf from beneath 
more ; and some, jierhajis, the writer had 
never finished ; so the inscriptions were a 
mere wandering jiiece of i<liotcv now. If 
anything were wanted to complete the general 
wretchedness of this house of ilismal appear- 
ances it would have been found in the pre- 
sence of a ghostly set of iiinej>ins that Ili}> 
\'an Winkle might havt* played with. 

.All these things were not caleulated to 
inspii»‘ chtMTfuliu'Ss. 1 continued smoking, 
however, and thought that b}' and by 1 woulel 
enter the cjibaret, and see if th.u’o were any 
live people there ; which appeared unlikely. 

All at once, there came out to me from 
the house a litih* man. It is not at all dero- 
gating from Ills manhood to state that hewjis 
also a little boy, of perhaps <‘iglit years old ; 
but in look, in eye, in weird fur-eap, in pea- 
(‘oat, blue eanv^as trowsers, and sabots, ho was 
at least thirty-siiveii years of age. He had a 
remarkable way, too, of stroking his chin 
with liis hand, He looked at me long 
and fully, but without the slightest nnle- 
ness, (»• intrusive curiosity; then sitting 
by m V sid(‘ on the great felled tree he siuoketl 
a meutid pipe; (st) it a])pear(*d to me) while I 
smoked a material one. Once, I think, he 
softly felt the texture of rny coat ; but 1 did 
not turn my heail, and pretended not to 
notice. 

We were getting on thus, very sociably 
together, without saying a word, when, 
liaviiig finished my pipe I replacetl it in my 
pouch, and began to remove a little of the 
superfluous dust from my boots. My pul- 
verous appearance was the cue for the little 
man to address himself to speech. 

“ I see/’ said he, gravely, “ you are one of 
tliose pour travellers wliom mamma tells us 


we are to take such care of. Attend, attend, 
I will do yourafl'air for you in a momefit.” 

He trotted across to the cabaret, and after 
a lapse of two or three minutes returned 
with a tremendous hunch of bread, a cube 
of cheese — which smelt, as the Ameri- 
cans say, rather loud, but was excellently 
well-tasted — and an anomalous sort of vessel 
that was neither a jug, a mug, a cup, a glass, 
nor a jiint-pot, but partook of the character- 
istics of all — full of Macon wine. 

^‘This is Friday,” added the little man, 

and meagre day, cdse should you be 
regaled with sausage — and of Lyons — of 
which we have as long as that ; ” saying 
which he extended his little arms to pcrhap>s 
half a yard’s distance one fi om the other. 

I did not care to inform the little man that 
I was of a persuasion that did not forbid the 
eating of sausages on IVidays. I ate tint 
bread and cheese and di-ank the wine, all of 
which were very good and very palatable, 
very eontentedly : the little man sitting by, 
the while, nursing one of Ids short legs, and 
talking to himself softly. 

AV^hen I had linislu'd 1 lighted another 
jfipe, and wtuit in for conversation with the 
little man. Wo. soon exhausted the ordinary 
topics of conversation, such as the weather, 
the distauee from the last town, and the 
distance to the next, I found that the little 
man’s forte was interrogatory, and let him 
have his swing tliat way. 

“You come from a long way ?” he asked. 

“ A long way,” I answered. “ From be- 
yond tlie Sous-pre feature, beyond Nantes, 
beyond Brest and L’Orient.” 

“But from a town, always? You come 
from a. town where there are a great many 
people, and where they make wheels ? ” 

I answered that I came from a large 
town, and that I had no doubt, though 
I ha<l no personal experience in the matter, 
that wheels were made tliere. 

“ And cannot you make wheels ?” 

I told him I was not a wheelwright ; I 
only made the wheels of watches,^ whicli 
were not the wheels he meant. 

“ Because,” the little man went on to say, 
softly, and more to himself than to me, 

“ mamma said lie liked more to live in towns, 
where there were many people, and ]\I. le 
C’ure said that whereviu’ wheels were made 
he coubl gain his bread.” 

1 could not make much of this statement, 
so I pulled away at my pipe, and listened. 

“ By the way,” my small but elderly com- 
panion remarked, “ would you liave any 
objection to my bringing my sister to you ? ” 

The more I saw of so original a family 
the better, I thought ; so I tolil him I should 
be delighted to see his sister. 

He crossed over to the cabaret again, and 
almost immediately afterwards returned, 
leading a little maid. 

She seemed about a year younger, or a 
year older than her brother. I could not 
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tell which. It did not matter wliich. She 
was very fair, and her auburn locks were 
confined beneath a little prim blue cap. 
Mittens, a striped woollen shirt, a smart 
white chemisette, blue hose, and trim little 
sabots, all these had the little maid. She had 
a little chain and golden cross; a pair of 
scissors hanging by a string to her girdle, a 
black tabinet ai^ron, and a little silver ring 
on the forefinger of her left hand. Her eyes 
were very blue, but they could not see my 
dusty boots, my pipe, and three days’ beard. 
They could not sec the great felled tree, her 
brother in liia pea-coat, the sky, the sun 
going down beyond the long straight banks 
of trees. They had never seen any of these 
things. Tlie little maid was blind. 

She had known all about me, liowcver, ns 
far as the boots, the pipe, the dust, the bread 
.and cheese, my liavhig come a long way, and 
not being a wheelwright wont, long since. 
At least, slie seemed quite an fait on g(mcral 
top'cs connected with my socifd standing, or 
ratiier sitting, on th(3 tree : and taking a se<at 
on one side of me : her brother, tlic little 
juan, on the other, the two little children 
began to chatter most dcUghtfally. 

Mamma worked in the holds. In her own 
fields. She had tlna'e tloMs. Fields large a.s that 
(distance measined by little mod d’s arms a tier 
the maimer other brother in relViaiico to the 
san.sage rjuestion). Pa}).‘i made wheels. They 
IovlmI him very lunch, bnt lie bent, mamma, 
and drank v/ino by cannons. "Wlion lie was 
between two, wines (that i.s, drniik). lie. 
knocked Lib's head againrT. the wall (i/di 
was llie little man). When 7vL le Cure Irioct 
to bring him to a sense of tlie moral, )i<‘ 
laughed at his nose. Ib^was a fai'cer was 
Papa. Ho made bc-antirul wheels, and 
earned money like that (arm nu^asnrement. 
iLgaiii), exce])t wdien he went wcakiingising | 
(nocer), wlnm he always came back bei ween I 
two wines, and between the two fell to the 
ground. Paj)a went away, a long time, a very 
long time ago. Before the white call at (he 
farm was born. Before Aiidr6 drew the ]>ad 
number in the conscri])tiou, and yveiit away 
to Africa. Before Lili had his gi.aml malady 
(little man looked a liundred years old witii 
the conscious cx])erienee of a grand malad 3 % 
Wl lat was it I J^llephantiasis, spasmodic 
neuralgia ? Something wonderful, with a 
long name, I am sure). Papa sold the browui 
liorse, and the great bed in oak, btdbi’c Inr 
3 vent away. He also brised Mamma’s head 
with a bottle, previous to his departure. He 
was coming back some day. He was sure to 
come back. M. le Cur6 said no, and that he 
was a worth nothing, but inarnina said, Yes, 
and cried ; tliough for m?/ part,” concluded 
the little maid, when between lierself ami 
brother she had told me all this, /think 
that poor papa never will come back, but he 
lias gone away among tliose Bedouin Turks, 
who are so mediants, and that they have 
eaten him up.” 


The little blind fairy made this statement 
with an air of such positive yet mild convic- 
tion, crossing her mites of hands in her Ijip 
as she did so, that for the moment I would 
have no more attempted to question the 
prevalence of cannibalism in Constantinople 
than to deny the existence of the setting 
sun. 

While these odd little people wore thus enter- 
taining me, Heaven knows where my thoughts 
were wandering. This strange life they led. 
Tlie mother away .at work ; the drunken 
wheelwright father a fugitive (he must have' 
been an .awful ruffi.an) ; and, str.angest of ail 
strange phases, that these two Titlle ones 
should be left to keep a public-house ! I 
thouglit of .all tlicse things, and then my 
tlioiights came back to, and centred them- 
selves in the weird littde figure of the blind 
girl beside me. It wc.s but a jxjor little 
blind girl in a blue pettleoiT and sa1>ot.^ ; 
yet so exijuisitely regular were the features, 
so golden the hair, so iirm and Fuuooth, and 
white — nob marbhg not avux, not ivory, yr-l 
partaking of all thrt'c tin* cmuplexiun, so 
.‘^ymmetih'al every line, and so gloriously 
barmonious tlie whole combination of lino;', 
that the little maid might have been taken 
then and there as sh»3 sat, ijejiped in a frame, 
with “ Ualfae'lle ^bmxit,” in tlm eoi-ner. ai 'i 
])urehased on the nail for fve thou.e'.nd 
guiiic'as. 

1 could not liel]) nolicing from linm to tim-', 
during our (••..mversation. t hat, tin'Iitlie mim in 
tli(' ])('a-cont tinan’d asid^^ to u liispi'i- ; : »ne ''.v k.", t 
mysierlously to his .si.diu*, and tlnni Ini ke.i at, 
im* more mysteriously still. lie appeare/l 
to have sonu*t,ldng on his mind, and alb i’ a 
mul of a])}tannit acnu’ura.auieo on the j>arl- o/ 
the little l)lind <drl, it .‘-aioii came out wli; ! I lie 
something was. 

My sist(‘r ami I,” saitl this small per.-sjn, 
‘Mio]r^ that y('U will not bo odemled with im, 
but v/onld you bare any obj('ct i'.>u to slmv,- 
us your tongaie ? ” 

This was, em]ihai icaily, a startler, (k)i’k.l 
the little man b(‘ a pliysiciau as well as 
publican 1 I (lid as lie asked me ; though T am 
afraid I looked very foolish, and simt niy 
eyes as J thrust foidli the inemher lie 
desired to inspect. Ifc apjicared highly 
gratified with the sight of rny tongin*, conimu- 
iiicatiiig the results of liis obs<U‘vation tin io,.r 
to his sister, who clapped her liaud.s, ami 
seemed much pleased. Then ho condescended 
to explain. 

“ You see,” said he, tliat you told us you 
came from a distant country ; that is well 
seen, for though you speak French like 
a little slicep, you do not speak it with the 
same tongue tliat wc do.” 

My experience of the court-martial scono 
in Black-eyed Susan, liad taught me tliat it 
was possible to play the fiddle like an 
angel, but this was tlie first time T had 
ever heard of a grown man talking like a 
little sheep. I took it as a compliment. 
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however (whether I was right or wrong in 
doing so is questionable), and waited to hear 
more. 

“ And my sister says that the reason why 
all strangers from far countries cannot speak 
as we do, is, because they have a dark line 
right down their tongues. Now you must 
have a line down your tongue, though I am 
not tall enough to see it ! ” 

The creed of this valiant little fellow in 
respect to lines and tongues liad evidently 
♦ibeen built, long since, upon a rock of ages of 
lo’ ing faith in what his sister had told him. 
licsidcs, how do / know ? / never saw my 
tongue except in a looking-glass, and that may 
liave beer iklse. My tongue may have five 
hundi*ed lines crossing it at ovei-y iniagina- 
l)le angle, for aught I know. 

So, wo three, oddly assorted trio went 
chattering on, till the slmtlows warned me 
that twilight was fast ap]»roaehing, and that 
1 had two miles to walk to tlie town when^ 

( had ap]>oiuted to sleej). Ueinembering 
tlien, tliat the little man had 'Slone iny 
a (fail’ fur me,” in an early sta ge of ourj 
interview In the wjiy of lu’cad ami cheese j 
and wi’H', and not clioosing to bo really the I 
]>uor l.ravellei’ I seemed, I draw out a tive-j 
i'r/ine ]»iece, and ])ronV!red ])ayment, | 

Ihith Uh' children rel’tised the coin ; and j 
the little maid said gravely, Mamma said' 
I hat vv(> ’vere always to take care of ]>oor i 
1i-avidlerR. What we liave given you is 
])uiir I’ninour <lo Diou, — for (iod's sake.” 

I triud to some tiillc on as a 

gii'i, but they would have mine of my coin. 
S' l iiig then that, 1 looked somewhat disap- 
])uinted, the little man, like a profound di- 
]»lotuatist a.s he was, smoothed away the dith- 
cul'.y in a moment. 

“ If you like to go as far as you can 
se{‘ to the right, towards tlio town,” he 
said, ‘‘von will find a bliml old woman, 
]ih'iying n]>oii a na,gv;olet, and sitting at a 
cakest.ill by the way side. And if you like 
to Imy iis Some ingerbread ; — for three sous 
sin' will give you — oh ! like tliat ! ” For tlio 
la'll time in this liistory he cxtoiuled Lis 
arms in sign of inenHurcment. 

1 went as far as I eonhl see, which was not 
far, ami found the blind old woman playing 
on a llageolot, and not seeing at all. 
Of her, (iid I purchase gingerbread, Muth 
brave while almonds in it : following my 
own notions of measurement, I may hint, in 
respect to the number of sous-worth, 

dtringing it back to the children, I took 
them up, ami kissed them and l)ade 
them good-bye. Then I left them to 
the gingerbread and the desolate cabaret, 
until mamma should return from the fields, 
and that famous domestic institution, the 
^‘soupc,” of which frequent mention had 
already been made during our intercourse, 
should be ready. 

1 have never seen them since ; I shall never 
see them again ; but, if it ever be my lot to 


I be no longer solitary, I pray that I may 
have a boy and girl, as wise, and good, and 
innocent as I am sure those little children 
were. 

THE SIXTH POOH TRAYELLEE, 

Was the little widow. She had been sitting 
by hei'self in the darkest corner of the room 
ail this time ; her pale face often turned anx- 
iously toward the door, and her hollow eyes 
watching restlessly, as if she expected some 
one to appear. She wa.s very quiet, very 
grateful for any little kindness, very meek 
in the midst of her wildness. There was a 
strained exjn-ession in her eyes, and a 
certain excited air about her altogether, 
that was very near insanity ; it seemed 
as if she liad once been territled by some 
sudden shock, to the verge of madness. 

When her turn came to R})eiik, she began 
in a low voice — her eye.s still glancing to 
the door — ami spoke as if to herself rat) ler 
than to tlie rest of us ; speaking low but 
rapidly — somewhat like a Homnambule re- 
|)(‘ating a le.sson : 

They advised me not to marry him (slio 
liegan). They told me he was wild — nnprin- 
ciphnl — bad ; but 1 did not care for w’hat 
they said. 1 loved him and I dislvelieved 

them, i never thought about his gofxl- 
ness — I only knew that be was beautiful 
and gilled Ix^yimd all that I bad ever met 
with in our narrow society. 1 loved him, 
with no ]).^ussing sehoobgirl fancy, but with my 
whole heart — my whole soul. I luid no 

I lirt‘, no joy, no ho))e without him, and heaven 
I would have VH*eu no heaven to me if he 
liful not been there. I say all this, simply 

I to show wli.at a madue.ss of devotion mine 
w;ls. 

j My dear nirdher was very kind to me 
! throughout . She had loved my father, 

I I believe, almo.st to the same extent; so that 
she could syinpathiso with me even wldle 
discouraging. She told me that I was wrong 
ami fi)oli8h, and that I should repent : but I 
ki.sK*d away the painful line.s between her 
eyes, and made her .smile when I tried to 
prove to licr tliat love was belter than 
jwudonce. So wo married ; not so much 
without the consent as against the wish of my 
family; and oven that wisli witlilndd in sor- 
row and in love. I remember ;di this now, 
ami see the true proportions of everything ; i 

then, I was blinded by m y* ,jm d v | 

understood nothing. | 

AVo went away to our pretty, bright home | 
in one of the neighbourhoods of Loudon, ij 
near a park. We lived there for many months i 
— I in a state of intoxication rather than of j 
earthly happiness, and he was happy, too, I 
then, for I am sure ho was innocent, and I i 
know he loved me. Oh, dreams — dreams ! j 

I did not know rny husband’s jirofession. ! 
He was always busy and often absent ; but ho i 
never told me what ho did. There had been | 
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no rsettlements either, when I married. 
Ho said he had a conscientious scruple 
against them ; that they were insulting to a 
man’s honour and degrading to any liusband. 
This was one of the reasons why, at home, 
they did not wish me to marry him. But I 
was only glad to be able to show him 
how I trusted him, by meeting his wishes 
and refusing, on my own account, to 
accejit the legal protection of settlements. It 
was such a pride to me to saciilice all to him. 
Thus I knew nothing of his real life — his 
pursuits or his fortunes. I never asked him 
any questions, as much from indifference to 
everything but his love as from a wifely 
Vlindness of trust. When he came home at 
night, sometimes very gay, singing oj)era 
songs, and calling me his little Medora, 
as he used when in a good humour, I 
was gay too, and grateful. And when he 
came home moody and irritable — which he 
used to do, often, after we had been married 
about three months, once even threatening to 
strike me, with that fearful glare in his eyes I 
remember so well, and used to see so often 
afterwards — then I was patient and silent, 
and never attempted ev'eii to take his hand 
or kiss his forehead when he bade me be still 
and not interrupt him. He was my law, and 
his approbation the sunsldue of my life ; so 
that my very obedience was selhslmess ; for 
my only joy was to see him happy, and my 
only duty to obey him. 

j\Iy Sliiiter came to visit us. My husband 
had e^eri very little of her before our mar- 
riage ; for she had often been from home 
when lie was with us, down at Hurst Farm 
— that was the name of my dear mother’s 
place — and I had always fancied they had 
not liked even the little they had seen of 
each other. Ellen was never loud or impor- 
tunate in her opposition. I knew that she 
did not like the marriage, but she did not iii- 
teifere. I remember quite well the only 
time she spoke openly to me on the subject 
liow she flung herself at rny knees, with a 
passion very rare in her, beseeching me to 
pause and reflect, as if I liad sold myself to 
iny ruin when I promised to be Harry’s wife. 
How she prayed ! Poor Ellen ! I can 
see her now, with her heavy, uncurled hair 
falling on her, neck as she knelt half un- 
dressed, lier large eyes full of agony and 
au]3plication, like a martyred saint praying. 
Poor Ellen ! I thought her prejudiced then ; 
and tl^^Wiyyokeii injustice has lain like a 
my heart ever .since : for I 
know that I judged her wrongfully, and that 
1 was ungrateful for her love. 

She came to see us. This was about 
a year aud a half after I married. She was 
more beautiful than ever, but somewhat 
sterner, as well as sadder. She w^is tall, 
strong in person, and dignified in man- 
ner. There was a certain manly cha- 
racter in her beauty, as well as in herj 
mind, that made one respect and fear her I 


too a little. I do not mean that she was 
masculine, or hard, or coarse : she was 
a true woman in grace and gentleness ; 
but she was braver than women in general. 
She had more self-reliance, was more resolute 
and steadfast, and infinitely less impulsive, 
aud was more active and powerful in body. 

My husband was very kind to her. He 
paid her great attention ; and sometimes I 
half perceived that he liked her almost 
better than he liked me — he used to look at 
her so often : but with such a strange ex- 
pression in his eyes ! I never could qui^e 
make it out, whether it was love or liate. 
C)ertaiiily, after she came his manner changed 
towards me. I was not jealous. I did not 
suspect this change from any small feeling of 
wounded self-love, or from any envy of my 
sister ; but I saw it — I felt it in my heart — 
yet without connecting it with Ellen in any 
way. I knew that he no longer loved me as 
he used to do, but I did not think lie loved 
her ; at least, not with the same kind of love. 
I used to be surprised at Ellen’s conduct to 
him. She was more than cold ; she was 
passionately rude and unkind ; not so much 
when 1 was tliere as wlieu I was away. I’or 
I used to hear her voice speaking in those <leep 
indignant tones that are worse to bear than 
the harshest scream of p.'ission; and sometimes 
I used to hear hard words — he speaking 
at the first soft and ple.adirigly, often to 
end in a terrible burst of anger and 
imprecation. 1 could not uiulerstaiul Nvhy 
they rpiarrelled. There was a mystery 
between them that Tdid not know of; and J did 
not like to fisk them, fur I was afraid of tliein 
both — as much afraid of Ellen as of my hus- 
band — and 1 felt like a reed between 
them — as if I should have been crushed 
beneath any storm I might chance to wake 
up. So, I wius silent — suflering alone, and. 
bearing a cheerful face so far as 1 could. 

Ellen wanted me to return home with her. 
Soon after slie came, and soon after I heard 
the first dispute between them, she urged me 
to go back to Hurst Farm ; at once, and for 
a long time. Weak as 1 am by nature, it h;>s 
always been a marvel to me since, how strong 
I was where my love for my liusliarul w as 
concerned. It seemed impossible for me to 
yield to any pressure against him. I believe 
now that a very angel could not have turned 
me from him ! 

At last slie said to me in a low voice : 
‘‘ Mary, this is madness ! — it is almost sinful ! 
Can you not see — can you not hear ? ” Aud 
then she stopped and would say no more, 
though I urged her to tell rne what she 
meant. For this terrible mystery l)egan to 
weigh on me painfully, and, for all that I 
trembled so much to fathom it, I had begun 
to feel that any truth would be better tlian 
such a life of dread. I seemed to be living 
among shadows ; my very husband and sister 
not real, for their real lives were IfuLlen 
from me. But I was too timid to insist on 
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all explanation, and so things went on in 
their old way. 

In one respect only, cliaiigiug still more 
painfully, still more markedly; in my hus- 
band’s conduct to me. He was like another 
creature altogether to mo now, he was so 
altered. He seldom spoke to me at all, and 
lie never spoke kindly. All that I did annoyed 
him, all that 1 said irritated him ; and once 
(the little widow covered her face with her 
Ijands and sliiiddered) he sjiurned me with 
, his foot and cursed nui, one night in our own 
i^om, when I knelt weeping before him, sup- 
jdicating him I'or j)ity's sake to tell me how I 
had odended him. ihit I sai<l to myself that 
he was tired, annoyed, and that it was iiri- 
tating to see a loving woman’s tears ; and so 
I excused him, as ofieiiLinies before, and went ! 
on loving him all the same — God forgive me | 
for my idolatry ! | 

Things had been very bad of late between I 
Ellen and my liua))and. But the character! 
of their discord was changed. Instea<l of I 
reproaching, they watched each other inces- 
santly. They put me in mind of fencers — niy 
liusbaud on the defensive. 

“Mary,” said my sister to me suddenly, 
coming to the sofa where I was sitting 
embroidering my poor baby’s cap. “What 
does your Harry do in lifti ? What is his 
profession I ” 

She iLxed her eyes on me earnestly. 

“1 do not know, darling,” I answered, 
vaguely. “He luis no profession that I 
know of.” 

“ But what fortune has he, then ? Did he 
not tell you what his income was, and how 
obtained, when ho married 1 To us, he 
said only that he had so much a yeai' — a 
thousand a year ; and he would say no 
more. But, has he not been more explicit 
with you ? ” 

“ No,” I answered, consivlering ; for, indeed, 
1 had never thought of this. 1 had trusted 
so blindly to liim in everything that it would 
have seemed to me, a iirofouiid insult to have 
even asked of his affairs. “No, he never told me 
anything about his hutuiie, Ellen. He gives 
me money when I want it, and is always 
geucruus. He seems to have plenty ; when- 
ever it is asked for, he has it by him, and gives 
me even more than I recpiire.” 

Still her eyes kept looking at me in that 
strange maimer. “ And this is all you 
know ? ” 

“Yes — all. What more should I wish to 
know ? Is he not the husband, and lias he 
not absolute right over everything ! I have 
no business to interfere.” The words sound 
harsher now than they did then, for I spoke 
lovingly. 

Ellen touched the little cap I lield. “Does 
not this make you anxious '? ” she said. 
“ Can you not fear as a mother, even while 
you love its a wife ? ” 

Fear, darling ! Why ? What should I 
fear, or whom 1 What is there, Ellen, on your 


heart?” I then added passionately. “J'ell 
me at once; for 1 know that yuu have 
some teiTible secret concealed from me ; and 
1 would rather know anything — whatever it 
may be — than live on, longer, in this kind of 
suspense and anguisli ! It is too much -for 
me to bear, Ellen.” 

She took my hands. “ Have you strength ? ” 
she said, earnestly. “ Could you really bear the 
truth ? ” Then seeing my distress, for I had 
fallen into a kind of liysterical lit — I was 
very delicate then — she shook her head in 
despair, and, letting my hands fall heavily 
on niy lap, said in an under tone, “ No, no ! 
she is too weak — too childish ! ” Then 
she went upstairs abru])tly ; and I heard 
her walking about her own room for nearly 
an hour after, in long steady steps, 

I have often thouglit that, had she told 
me then, and taken me to lier heart 
— her strong, brave, noble heart — I could have 
derived courage irom it, and could have 
borne the dreadful truth I was forced to 
know afterwards. But the strong are so 
impatient with ns ! They leave us too soon 
— their own strength revolts at our weak- 
ness ; so we are often left, broken in this 
weakness, for want of a little patience and 
symjjathy. 

Harry came in, a short time after Ellen 
had left me. “ What has she been saying ?” 
he crie<l, passionately. His eyes were wdld 
and bloodshot ; his beautiful black hair 
flung all in disorder about liis face. 

“ Dear Harry, she has said nothing about 
you,” I answered, trembling. “ Slie only 
asked what was your profession, and how 
much we had a year. That was all.” 

“ Why did she ask this ? What business 
was it of hers ? ” cried Harr}*, fiercely. 
“Tell me and he shook me roughly ; 
“ what did you answer her, little fool 1 ” 

“ Oh, nothing ;” and I began to cry : it was 
because he frightened me. “ 1 said, what is 
true, that I knew nothing of your affairs, as 
indeed what concern is it of mine ? I could 
say nothing more, Harry.” 

“Better that than too much,” he muttered ; 
aiidthenhertiing me harshly back on the sofa, 
saying, “ Tears and folly and weakness ! 
The same round — always the same ! Why 
did I marry a mere pretty doll — a plaything 
— no wife ! ” 

And then he seemed to tliink he had saitl 
too much : for he came to me and kissed me, 
and said that he loved me. But, for 
the fust time iii our married life his kisses 
did not soothe me, nor did I believe his 
assurances. 

All that niglit I heard Ellen walk steadily 
and unresting through her room. She never 
slackened her pace, she never stopped, she 
never hurried ; but, the same slow meavsared 
tread went on ; the firm foot, yet light, falling 
as if to music, her very step the same mixture 
of manliness and womanhood as her character. 

After this burst of passion Harry’s tender- 
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nes» to me became unbounded ; as if lie 
wished to make up to me for some wrong. 
I need not say how soon I forgave him, nor 
how much I loved him again. All my love 
came back in one full boundless tide ; and 
the current of my being set towards him 
again as before. If he had asked mo for 
my life then, as his mere fancy, to destroy, I 
would have given it him. I would have lain 
down and died, if he had wished to see 
the flowers grow over my grave. 

My husband and Ellen grew more estranged 
as his affection seemed to return to me. His 
maimer to her was defying; hers to him 
contemptuous. I heard her call him villain 
once, in the garden below the windows ; at 
which lie laughed — his wicked laugh, and 
said tell her, and see if she will believe 
you ! ” 

I was sitting in tlie window, working. It 
was a cold damp day in the late autumn, 
wlien those chill fogs of November arc just 
beginning ; tliose fogs with the frost in them, | 
that steal into one’s very heart. It was a day i 
when a visible bliglit is iii the air, when | 
death is abroad everywhere, andsufleriug and 
crime. I was alone in the drawing-room. 
Ellen Wfus upstairs, and my husband, as 
I believed, in the City. Jhit I have re- 
membered since, that I heard tlie hall-door 
softly opened, and a footstep ste:il quietly by 
the drawingroom up the stairs. The evening 
w^as just beginning to close in — dull, gray, 
an<l gljostlike ; the dying daylight melthig 
into the long shadows that stalked like 
w'andering ghosts about the fresh-made grave 

nature. I sat working still, at some of 
those small garments about which I dreamed 
such fond dreams, rind wmve such large 
hopes of happiness ; and as I sat, wliile 
the evening fell heavy about me, a mysterious 
sliadow of evil passed over me, a dread pres<;n- 
timent, a consciousness of ill, that made me 
tremble, as if in ague — angry at myself though 
fur my folly. But, it was reality. It was no 
hysterical sinking of the spirits that I felt ; 
no mere nervousness or cowardice ; it 'was 
something I had never known before ; a 
knowledge, a presence, a ])Ower, a warning 
word, a spirit’s cry, that had swept by me as 
the fearful evil marched on to its conclusion. 

I heard a faint scream up stairs. It 
was so faint I could scarcely distinguish it 
from a sudden rush of wind tlirough an 
opening door, or the cliirj) of a mouse behind 
the wainscot. Presently, I heard tlie same 
sound again ; and then a dull muffled noise 
overhead, as of some one walking heavily, or 
dragging a heavy weight across tlie floor. I 
sat petrified by fear. A nameless agony 
was upon me that deprived me of all power 
of action. I thought of Harry and I 
thought of Ellen, in an inextricable cypher 
of misery and agony ; but I could not nave 
defined a line in my own mind | I could 
not have explained what it was I feared. 

1 only knew that it was sorrow that was to ! 


come, and sin. I listened, but all was still 
again ; once only, I thought I heard a low 
moan, and once a muttering voice — which I 
know now to have been my husband’s, speak- 
ing passionately to himself. 

And then his voice swept stormfully 
through the house, crying wildly, “ Mary, 
Mary ! Quick here ! Your sister ! Ellen ! ” 

I ran np-stairs. It seems to me now, that 
I almost flew. I found Ellen lying on the 
floor of her own room, just in8i(ie the door ; 
her feet towards the door of my husband’s 
study, which w\as immediately oj)posite Ir r 
room. She was fainting ; at least I thought 
so then. We raised her up between us ; my 
husband trembling more than I ; and I un- 
fastened her gown, and threw water on lier 
face, and })ushed back her hair ; but she did 
not revive. 1 told Harry to go for a doot'-r. 
A horrid thought was stealing over hk? ; 
but he linger'd, as I fancied, uiiaeeoun(;ihly 
and cruel]}", though I twice asked liini to ; 
Then, I thought that jierhaps ho was too 
much overcome ; so I went to liim, am; 
kissed liiin, i\nd said, “ She will soon he hottei-, 
Harry,” clieer fully, to cheer him. But I felt 
in my heart tluit slui was no more. 

At last, aft(‘r many urgent entreaties, and 
after the .servants had eonie up, clustering in 
a frightened way round the bed — ))Ut Im sent 
them away again imiin diately — he j)uton liis 
hat, and wmnt out, soon )-eturnii)g with a, 
strange man ; notour own doctor. This inaii 
was rude and coarse, and (U'doreil me asid(*, 
as I stood bathing my sister’s face, ami 
|)ulled her arm and hand roughly, to see 
how dead they fell, and stoo})e(l down chjse 
to lier lips — I thong) it lie touched them even 
— all in a violent and imsolcnt way, that 
shocked me and bewildered me. My husband 
stood in the shadow, ghastly pale, but not 
interfering. 

It was too true, w^hat the strange man 
had said so coarsely. She was dead. Yes; 
the creature that an hour ago had been so 
full of life, so beautiful, so resolute, and 
young, w"as now a stiilening corpse, inan- 
imate and dead, without lito and without 
ho])e. Oil ! that word liad set my brain 
on fire ! Head ! here, in my house, under 
my roof — dead so mysteriously, so strangely 
— why? How? It was a fearful dream, 
it was no truth that lay there. I was in 
a nightmare ; I was not sane ; and tliinlving 
how ghastly it all was, I faintisl softly 
on the bed, no one knowing, till some 
time after, that I had I'allen, and wa,s not 
praying. When 1 recovered I was in my 
own room, alone. C’rawJing feebly to my 
sister’s door, I found that she had been 
washed and dressed, and was now laid out 
on her bed. It struck me that all had been 
done in strange haste ; Harry telling me the 
servants had done it while I fainted. I knew 
afterwards that he had told them it was I, 
and that I would have no help. The mystery 
of it all was soon to be unravelled. 
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On« thing I wnH decided cm — to watch by I 
my Hirtti'r llViH night. Il whh iu vain that my ' 
husband ojipuHiMl mo ; in vain that he coaxevi 
luo by ilia oan;Hsort, or trioil to tt-rrify me with 
iiiigry threats. Sonioliiing of iny nistcr’s 
iistui'c sisiiuLul to have joisscd into mo ; and 
unless lui had ixjsitively ])revontod me by 
I'ni iM', no otlior meaiiH would liavo luid any 
( lied. 1 le way to iin^ .at last — angrily 

— and t he night came on ;ind found me silting 
l)y tluj hej^ido w.-itehing my <le.'ii* si.ster. 

How beautiful she looked! Her faeag 
witli the gentle mark of sorrow on 
i(, tliat it. lia.fl in life, look<‘(l so grand ! 
was so great, .so ])iire ; siie was like a god- 
ih'ss slee])ing ; she was not like a mere woman 
<<r this earth. Slie did not seem to be de.ad ; 
(lu're wa.^ lif* about her yet, for there w.as 
Llie luok (»1‘ pouau' and ol' human Rvinpa- 
thy that .she u.sed to ha\e when alive, d he 
soul wa:-; there .-gill, ami low, and kiiowlealge. 

fly <]t‘gr(‘e.s a. .strange feeling of lier 
li\ing presence, in the I’Ciom came over 
in.'. Alom; in llie .still midnight, v.itli iif) 
s iuml, no ]teison near me, it sta-nn'd a.'i if I 
h;id h‘isui’(' and pow< r t'> pa-u'’. into tin- world 
1 eyMiid the grass;. I feit mv si.ster iieai* iin* ; 

1 I'ldt the pa.ssing ft jier life about me, a.s , 
when t)iic .sleeps, hut. still is conscious tliat 
another hie is wea.sieg in witii ours. It i 
st eiiu d a.-; if hi'r hae.'ith loll warm on my j 
f.e''* ; .‘is if Ilf i* shad-owy arms held no; in 
tlieii' <'!:.-p ; as it' Jen' eyes were lonkiug 
ihruiieii ilie iiaikness at nu' ; as if 1 liehl 
le r ii.'imls in mine, ;»n<l In.'r long hair llo;ite*i , 
roiiiiii my foi'chuad. And llicn, t'> sii.alo.; oif ^ 
tin se fa.neie.-g mid eonvinco my.sell’ that she , 
MU'. re:il!y deaii, I looked ag.iiu and again at; 
In r l\ing tiiere ; a marble corjise, ice-eol.P 
with the lips set and rigifl, and the death' 
h'.aiid l.;eneath her chin. Tiiere she w.n.s, ; 
siili’ in her white slii'oud, the snowy linen, 
jn essing so lightly on her ; no life ’.vithin, mh 
w.armth about her, and ail my fancies j 
\\ ei'e vaiii dreaims. Then I buried my face ' 
in my hands, and we}h, as if my heart was . 
breaking. And when .1 turned away m v i 
eyes frcmi hei-, the jirc.sem'e c;ime around me 
ag;iiii. So long as I wuitchcd her, it was iu»t^ 
ilnre; I s:iw the oorjise only; but Nvhen ii 
shut this ».ut from me, then it seemed as if ;i i 
}),'>i-rier liael been removed, and that iny .sister! 
llo.'ited near me again. j 

1 had b('en jiraying, sitting thus in these i 
alternate iin'llngs of her sjiiritmd }u'e.seucc 
•and her bodily death, \vln;u, r.ai.slng my head 
and looking towaials the farther corner of tlie 
room, 1 sawg standing at some little distance, 
my sisti'i’ Elhm. 1 saw her distinctly, a.s dis- 
tinoi.ly a.s you ina}^ see that red fire blaze. 
Sadly and lovingly her dark eyes looked at 
me, .sadly her gentle lips smiled, and by look 
ami gesture too she showed me that she 
wished to speak to me. Strange, I was not 
frightened. It was so natural to see her 
there, that for the moment I forgot that she 
was dead. 


**Klleii ! 1 said, what is it ? • 

The figure smileri. It came nearer. Oh I 
do not say it was fancy ! I saw it advance ; 
! it canic glidingly ; 1 remembered afterwards 
i that it did n(A wall; — but it came forward — 

; to tlu) light , and stood not ten paces from 
; me. It looked at mo still, in the same sad 
'gentle wayg and somehow — i do not know 
I whether with the lianrl or by the turning of 
' the head — it showed me tin; throat, where 
j were the distinct iiiarka of two jjowerful 
hands. And then it ])ointed to its heart ; 
uiud looking, I saw the broad stain of bloo<l 
i above it. And then I licard lier voice; — I 
! swear 1 was not mud — 1 heard it, I say to you 
distinctly — whisper .softly, ‘‘Alary 1 ’’and then 
’ it Hoid, still more; audibly, “ iMurdered ! ” 

And tiieii the ligure vanished, and sud- 
' deidy the whole room wm.s v.'icant. That om; 
di-t ad word had houmled as if forced out by 
the prcs.sure of .some .strong agony, — likeaniau 
revealing hi.s life’s .secret when dying. And 
wdicn ii had been S]r)oken, or rather wailed 
I'oihlj, there was a sudden .sweep and chilly 
ru.sh through the air ; and the life, tlie soul, the 
])rc.sv,‘nce, tied. I w.is alone again willi Heath. 
The mission had heeii fultilled ; the w^arning 
liad b(;en given ; and then my sister passed 
away, — for her work with earth Avas done. 

li'rav'o and calm as the strongest man tliat 
ever fongdit on a buttle-ticld, I stood ii]) beside 
my sister's body. I unfastened lier hast dre.ss, 
and iluawv it back from her che.st and slioul- 
deis ; L raised her head and tf^ok oil the 
bandage from round her hvcc ; and then 1 
.<ii\v d. ep black braise.s on her throat, the 
marks of hands that luid grappled her from 
behind, and that had strangled her. And 
then 1 looked further, and I saw a .small 
wound below' the left breast, about wliich hung 
two or three clots of blood, that had oozed ii}>, 
de.s])ite all care and knowledge in her manner 
of murder. I knew then she had hrst been suf- 
focatcd,to prevent her screams, and then stab- 
bed where the wound vs'ould bleed inwardly, 
and show no sign to the mere bystander. 

I covered her up carefully again. I laid 
the j)illow .smooth and straight, and laid the 
heavy hea<l gently down. I drew the shroud 
clo.^e above the dreadful marie of murder. 
And then — still as calm and re.solute as I 
ha 1 been ever since the revelation had come 
to mo — 1 left the romu, and passed into my 
husband’s study. It was on me to discover all 
the truth, 

ills Avri ting -table w.as locked. Where my 
strength came from, I know not ; but, with a 
chisel that was lying on the table, I prized 
the drawer and broke the lock. I opened it. 
There w^as a long and slender dagger lying 
there, red wdth blood ; a handful of woman’s 
hair rudely severed from the head, lay near 
it. It Avas my sister’s hair I — that wavy 
silken uncurled auburn hair that I had 
always loved and admired so much ! And 
near to these again, were stamps, and dies, 
and moulds, and plates, and handwritings 
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'witliTacsiniilos beneath, and bankers’ cheques, 
and a heap of leaden coin, and piles of incom- 
plete bank-notes ; and all the evidences of a 
coiner’s and a forger’s trade, — the suspicion 
of which had caused those bitter quarrellings 
between poor Ellen and my Jiusband — the 
knowledge of which had caused her death. 

With these things I saw also a lett(‘r ad- 
dressed to Ellen in my husband’s liaiidwriting. 
It was an uidiiiished letter, as if it had dis- 
pleased him, and he had made another copy. 
It began with these words — no fear that I 
should forget tliem ; they are burnt into my 
brain — “ T never really loved her, Ellen ; slie 
pleased me, only as a doll would ])lcase a 
child ; and I married her from })ity, not from 
love. You, Ellen, you alone could till my 
heart ; you alone are my ht helj)matc. Ely 

with me Ellen Here, the letter w^as 

left unfinished ; but it gave me enough to 
explain all the meaning of tlie first weeks of 
my sister’s stay here, and why she had called 
him villain, and why he had told her that she 
might tell me, and that I would not believe. 

I saw it all now. I turned luy head, to see 
my husband standing a few paces behind me. 
Good Heaven ! I have often thought, was 
tliat man the same man 1 had loved so long 
and fondly 1 

The strength of horror, not of courage, 
upheld me. 1 knew he meant to kill me, but 
that did not ahu'm me ; I only dreaded lest 
his hand should touch me. It was not death, 
it was he I shrank from. I believe if he had 
touched me then, I should have fallen dead 
at his feet. I stretched out my arms in ! 
horror, to thrust him back, uttering a I 
piercing shriek ; and while he made an ' 
effort to seize me, overreaching himself in the j 
madness of his fury, I rushed by him, shriek- 1 
ing still, and so fled away into the darkness, j 
where I lived, oh ! for many many months ! 

When I woke again, I found that my poor 
baby had died, and that my husband liad gone 
none knew where. But the fear of his return 
luiuntcd me. I could get no rest day or night 
for dread of him ; and I felt going mad with 
the one hard thought for ever pitilessly 
pursuing me — that I should fall again into ! 
ids hands. I put on widow's weeds — for 
indeed am I too truly widowed ! — and then 
1 began wandering about ; wandering in 
poverty and privation, expecting every mo- 
ment to meet him face to face ; wa,ndering 
about, so that I may escape the more easily 
when the moment does come. 


THE SEVENTH POOR TRAVELLER. 


Police Hue and Cry, and who was with great 
difliculty nudged to silence by the united 
eftbrts of the company) that we thought wc 
should like it. So, the Book-Pcdlar started 
off at score, thus : 

Girt roiniJ witli rugged mountains 
'J'he fair Tiakc ConstaiuT lie« ; 

In her 1)1 uc* licarl rcflccUd, 

Sliinc tark the slari v bkit's ; 

And watcliing carli M'liitc cloudlet 
Float silently and slmv, 

Yon tliiiik a ])i(‘ee of Heaven ^ , 

Lies on our earlli below ! 

Midiiiglit is tkore : and silence 

Entlirone«l in Ib'aven, looks down 
Upon her own ealni mirror, 

Upon a sleeping town : 

I'or liregen/., that (|uaint city 
Upon tlie 'J’vrol shore, 
lias stood above Lake Constajiee, 

A tlioiisaiid years and move. 

Her hatllemenls and towers, 
rpon their loeky steep, 

Have east tlieir trembling sliadotv 
I'or ages on the decf) : 

Mountain, and lake, and valley, 

A Ruered legend know, 

Of how tlie town was saved, one night, 

Three hundred years ago. 

Fur from her home and kindred, 

A Tyrol maid had fled, 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, 

And toil for daily bread ; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast, 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memory of the Past. 

She served kind, gentle musttrs. 

Nor asked for vest or change; 

Her fiieuds seemed no more new onc.c, 

Their spcecli seemed no more sli’ange ; 

And when slic led Ijor rattle 
To ])asture every day, 

Slic erased to look and wonder 
On which side Ilregcnz lay. 

She spoke no more of Bregen/, 

AVitli longing and with teais; 

Her Tyrol home seemed faded 
In a deep mist of years, 

She heeded not the rnmoiiis 
Of Austrian war and strife ; 

Each day she rose con tented,] 

To tlie calm toils of life. 

Yet, wlien her master s ehildrcn 
Would clustering round her stand, 

She sang llicm tlie old ballads 
Of her own native land ; 


Arifl whf'Ti nt 






We were all yet looking at the Widow, 
after her frightened voice had died away, 
Avhen tlie Book-Pedlar, a})parently afraid of 
being forgotten, asked what did we think of 
his giving us a Legend to wind-up with ? We 
all said (except the Lawyer, who wanted a 
description of the murderer to send to the 


She knelt before God’s throne, 
Tlie. .‘iceents of her childhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 

And 80 she dwelt : the valley 
More pcaecfu] year by year ; 

Yet suddenly strange portents, 

Of some great deed seemed near. 
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Tl»e golden corn was bonding 
Upon itd fragile Btalk, 

While farmers, heedless of their fields, 
Paced up and down in talk. 

'J'hc men scorned stern and altered, 
With looks exist on the ground ; 
With anxious faces, one by one, 

'flic women gathered round ; 

All talk of flax, or 8j>inning, 

Or work, was put away ; 

very cliihlrcn seemed afraid 
To go alone to play. 

One day, out in the meadow 
Willi strangers from the town, 

Some secret jilan discussing. 

Tile men walked up and down. 

Vet, noAV and then seemed watching, 

A strange miecrtain gleam, 

That looked like lances hnid the trees, 
'JMiat stood below the stream. 

At eve they all assembled, 

All care and doubt were fled ; 

W'illi jovial laugh they feasted, 

'file biiard was nohly sj)r<*ad. 

The ehlcr of the village 
liosc up, his glass in liand, 

And cried, “ W’e drink the downfall 
“ Of ail accurseil land ! 

“ The night is gtowitig darker, 

** Ihe ono more day is flown, 

“ Ihegeiiz, our foemcids stronghold, 

“ I’regenz sliall he oui own !” 

'rite wonii'ii sliratik in terror 
(Vet Pride, too, had her part), 

Hut one ])(>or 'Pvrol maiden 

death within her heart. 

Helure her, stood fair Bregenz; 

Onee more her towers arose ; 

AVhat were the friends beside hei I' 
Only her eon ii try's foes ! 

The faces of her kinshdk, 

'Dio days of childhood flown, 

The echoes of )icr mountains, 

Keel aimed her as their own ! 

Nothing she heard around her, 

('I’hough sliouts rang forth again.) 
(ume Averc the green SavIss valleys, 

The pasture, and the plain ; 

Ih-foir fier cacs one vision, 

And in her lioart one cry. 

That said, “(Jo forth, save Bregenz, 
And then, if need be, die ! '* 

AVith trembling haste and breathless, 
AVith noiseless step, she sped ; 
Horses and weary cattle 
VA'crc standing in the shed, 

She loosed the strong wlrite charger. 
That fed from out her hand ; 

Slie mounted, and she turned his head 
'J'owards her native land. 

Out — out into the darkness — 
l^'aster, and still more fast ; 

Tlio smooth grass flies behind her, 

The chestnut wood is past ; 

She looks up ; clouds are heavy : 

AVhy is her steed so slow ? 

Scarcely the wind beside them, 

Can pass them as they go. || 


** Faster ! ^ she cries, “ O faster ! ” • 

Eleven tho ehurch>bells chime ; 

0 God,’' she cries, ** help Bregenz, 

And bring mo there in time ! ” 

But louder than bells' ringing, 

Or lowing of the kino, 

Crows nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 

She strives to pierce the blackness, 

And looser throws the rein; 

Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his mane. 

How gallantly, how nobly, 

He struggles through the foam, 

And see — in tho far xlistancc, 

♦Shine out the lights of home ! 

Shall not the roaring waters 
Their headlong gallop check ? 

The steed draws back in terror, 

She leans above his neck 
To watch tho floAving darkness, 

Tho hank is higli and steep, 

One pauses— ho staggers forward, 

And plunges in the deep, 

the stcej) hank he bears her, 

And now, tlicy rush again 
ToAvards the heights of Bregenz, 

'fhat ToAver above the ]>lain. 

They reach the gate of Bregenz, 

Just as the midnight rings, 

And out como serf and soldier 
'J'o meet the news she brings. 

Bregenz is saved ! Kro daylight 
Her battlements are manned ; 

Defifinrc greets the array 
Tlial marches on the land. 

And if to deeds heroic 

Sliould endless fame be jiaid, 

Bregenz does well to honour 
The noble Tyrol maid. 

Three hundred years are vanished, 

And yet upon the hill 
An old stone gateway rises, 

To do her honour still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the sliadc, 

They see in quaint old carving 
Tho Charger and the Alaid. 

And when, to guard old Bregenz, 

By gateway, street, and tower, 

Tho warder paces all night long, 

And calls each passing hour; 

Kinc/^ “ ten,*’ eleven,” he cries aloud, 
And then (O croAvn of Fame !) 

AA’'hen midnight pauses in the skies, 

Ho calls the maiden's name ! 


THE ROAD. 

Tub stories being all finished, and the Was- 
sail too, we broke up as the Cathedral-bell 
struck Twelve. I did not take leave of my 
Travellers that night; for, it had come into my 
head to reappear in conjunction with some 
hot cofiee, at seven in the morning. 

As I passed along the High Street, I heard 
the Waits at a distance, and struck off to fi .d 
them. They were playing near one of the Ad 
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gates of tlie City, at the corner of a wonder- 
fully'" quaint row of red-brick tenements, 
which the clarionet obligingly informe<l me 
were inhabited by the Minor-Canons. They 
had odd little porches over the doors, like 
sounding-boards over old pulpits ; and 1 
thought I should like to see one of the Minor* 
Cajiions come out upon his top step, and favour 
us with a little Christmas discourse about the 
poor scholars of Rochester ; taking for Ids 
text the words of his Master, relative to the 
devouring of Widows’ houses. 

The clarionet was so coniraunicative, and 
luy inclinations were (as they generally are), 
of so vagabond a tendency, that I accompa- 
nied the Waits across an open green called 
the Vines, and assisted — in the French sense — 
at the performance of two waltzes, two polkas, 
and three Irish melodies, before I thought of | 
my inn any moi-e. However, I returned to ! 
it then, and found a fiddle in the kitchen, and 
Ren, the wall-eyed young man, and tw*) 
chambermaids, circling round the great deal 
table with the utmost animation. 

I had a very bad night. It cannot have 
been owing to the turkey, or the beef — and 
the Wassail is out of the (juestion — but, in 
every endeavour that I made to get to slee]>, I 
failed most dismally. Now, I was at Radajos 
with a fiddle ; now, haunted by the widow’s 
murdered sister. Now, I was riding on a 
little blind girl, to save my native town from 
sack and ruin. Now, I was expostulating 
with the dead mother of the unconscious little 
sailor-boy ; now, dealing in diamonds in Sky 
Fair ; now, for life or death, hiding mince-pies 
under bed-room carpets. For all this, I was 
never asleep; and, in whatsoever unreasonable 
direction my mind rambled, the effigy of 
Master Richard Watts perpetually embar- 
rassed it. 

In a word, I only got out of the worship- 
ful Master Richard Watts’s way, by getting 
out of bed in the dark at six o’clock, and tum- 
bling, as my custom is, into all the cold water 
that could be accumulated for the purpose. 
The outer air was dull and cold enough in the 
street, when I came down there; and the one 
caudle in our supper-room at Watts’s Charity 
looked as pale in the burning, as if it had had 
a bad night too. But, my Travellers had all 
slept soundly, and they took to the hot coffee, 
and the piles of bread and butter which Ben 
had arranged like deals in a timber-yard, as 
kindly as 1 could desire. 

While it was yet scarcely daylight, we 
all came out into the street together, and 
tliere sliook hands. The widow took the 
little sailor towards Chatham, where he wjis 
to find a steamboat for Sheerness ; the lawyer, 
with an extremely knowing look, went his 
own way, without committing himself by 


announcing his intentions ; two more struck 
off by the cathedral and old castle for Maid- 
stone ; and the book-pedlar accompanied me 
over the bridge. As for me, 1 was going to 
w\alk, by Cobham Woods, as far upon my 
way to London as I fancied. 

When I came to the stile and footpath by 
which I was to diverge from the maiii-road, 
1 bade farewell to my last remainiug Poor 
Traveller, and ])ursued my Avay alone. And 
now, the mists began to rise in the most beau- 
tiful manner, and the sun to shine ; and as I 
w'oiit on through the bracing air, seeing the 
hoar-frost sparkle, everywhere, I felt as if a'.i 
Nature shared iu the joy of the great 
Birtlnlay. 

Going through tlio woorls, the s.oftness of 
my tread upon the mossy ground and among 
the brown leaves, enhanced tlio Chiistmas 
sacredness by which I felt surrounded. As 
tlic whitened stems environed me, 1 thought 
how the Founder of the time had never raised 
his benignant hand, save to bless and heal, 
t'xcept ill the case of one unconscious tree. 
By Cobbam Jlall, I canu' to the villag(5, and 
the churchyard where tlie dead had been 
quietly buriiid, “in the sure and certain hope ” 
which Christmas time inspired. What chil- 
dren could I see at i>lay, and not be loving 
of, recalling who liad loved them ! No g'ardeu 
that I jiassed, was out of unison with the day, 
for 1 remembered that the tomb was in a 
garden, :uid that “ slie, sn])]>osing liirn tf) be 
the gardener,” had said, “ Sir, if tlioii have 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away.” In time, the 
distant river with the ships, came full in view, 
and wdth it pictures of the poor fishermen 
mending* their nets, who arose and followed 
him — of the teaching of the people from a shi}) 
pushed oif a little way from shore, by 
reason of the multitude — of a majestic 
figure 'walking on the water, in the loiieliiiesa 
of night. My very shadow on the gi’onnd 
was eloquent of Christmas ; for, ditl not t he 
peojde lay their sick where the mere shadows 
of tin? iiieii 'who had Inward and seen him, 
might fall as they jiassed along ? 

Thus, Christmas Ijcgirt mo, far and near, 
until I had come to Black heath, and Kad 
walked down the long vista of gnarled old 
trees in Grcenw’ich Bark, and 'was being 
steam-rattled, throuLdi tbe mists now closing 
ill once more, towards the liglits of London. 
Brightly they shone, but not so brightly as 
my own fire and the brighter faces around it, 
when we came together to celebrate the <lay. 
And there I told of worthy Master Richard 
Watts, and of iny supper with the Six 
Poor Travellers wdio were neither Rogues 
nor Proctors, and from tliat hour to this, I 
have never seen one of them again. 


THE END. 
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may have to be recalled earlier if urgen- 
tly required. 

2. An over-due charge of 25 Raise per day per 
volume vviti be charged. 

3. Books may be renewed on request, at the 
discretion of the Librarian. 

4. Periodicals, Rare and Reference books may 
not be issued and may be consulted only 
in the Library. 

6. Books lost, defaced or injured In any way 
shall have to be replaced or its double 
price shall be paid by the borrower. 
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